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ROBERT    BARON,     AUTHOR     OF 
k  MIRZA,     A    TRAGEDIE.' 

THE  following  notes  partly  supplement  and 
partly  correct  the  account  of  Robert  Baron 
civen  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  over  the  initials  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  late  Editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
The  '  D.N.B.'  knows  nothing  of  Baron 
before  1647,  the  date  of  his  first  book, 
merely  saying  :  "  According  to  Langbaine, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  seems  no  more  trust- 
worthy than  usual,  he  was  born  in  1630." 
'This  is  a  deduction  from  what  Langbaine 
does  say,  viz.,  that  Baron  composed  his 
first  work  at  the  age  of  17,  and  this  Lang- 
baine found  in  Baron's  own  books,  which 
Mr.  Knight  seems  not  to  have  sufficiently 
consulted.  An  engraved  portrait  of  the 
author,  "  ^Etat.  sure  17."  by  W.  Marshall, 
•appeared  as  frontispiece  to  '  The  Cyprian 
Academy,'  1647,  and  Baron's  friend  John 
Quarles  in  his  commendatory  verses  speaks 
of  him  as  "  scarce  seventeen."  Baron's  next 
work,  '  An  Apologie  for  Paris,'  1649,  is  stated 


on  its  title-page  to  have  been  "  Occasioned 
by  a  Private  Discourse,  wherein  the  Trojans 
Judgment  was ....  defended  by  R :  B.  Gent. 
Ann.  ^Etatis  suae  18."  The  British  Museum 
copy  of  Baron's  third  publication,  '  Pocula 
Castalia'  (1650),  contains  Marshall's  portrait 
of  him,  with  the  year  of  his  age — "  17  " — • 
altered  (probably  before  publication)  to 
"  19."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
Baron  was  born  in  or  about  1630. 

The  fact  thus  proved  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  it  leads  at  once  to  an  identification 
of  the  young  author  who  writes  on  1  April, 
1647,  "  From  my  Chamber  at  Grayes  Inne," 
with  a  Robert  Baron  who  had  been  admitted 
to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  two  years  before. 
The  entry  of  his  admission  to  Caius  is  thus 
given  in  Dr.  Venn's  '  Biographical  History  of 
Caius  College  '  : — 

"  22  July,  1645.  Robert  Baron,  son  of  Robert  Baron, 
alderman  (sheriff  and  mayor)  of  Norwich.  Born 
there.  At  school  under  Mr.  Gushing  [a  private 
school]  four  years,  and  under  Mr.  Lovering  [Nor- 
wich Grammar  School]  three  years.  Age  15.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  scholars'  table,  July  22, 1645.  Surety, 
Mr.  Phillips.  (Readmitted  to  the  bachelors'  table, 
Sep.  30.)" 
Dr.  Venn  adds  : — 

"  His  father  was  one  of  the  first  benefactors  to 
the  Girls'  Hospital,  Norwich." 

Of  this,  more  anon. 

Robert  Baron  the  younger  was  duly 
matriculated  at  Cambridge  in  the  Michael- 
mas Term  of  1645,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  him  there.  The  reason  is  clear 
when  we  find  in  the  Admissions  to  Gray's 
Inn  :  "  1646,  Oct.  23.  Robert  Baron,*  son 
and  heir  of  Robert  B.  of  the  city  of  Norwich, 
Esq." 

On  1  April  following  Baron  signed  the 
Dedication  to  James  Howell  of  his  '  Eporo- 
Traiyviov  or  The  Cyprian  Academy.'  In 
that  Dedication  he  implies  that  his  work 
had  been  inspired  by  Howell's  *  Dodona's 
Grove,'  and  that  he  had  expressed  to  Howell 
(then  in  the  Fleet)  his  desire  of  seeing  him  : 
to  which  Howell  had  acceded,  and  had 
since  written  to  him  on  divers  occasions. 
A  later  letter  from  Howell,  dated  from  the 
Fleet  on  20  June,  1647,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges the  gift  of  Baron's  book,  will  be  found 
among  the  '  Epistolse  Ho-elian?e,'  III.  xvii. 
(ed.  Jacobs,  p.  541).  He  writes  to  Baron, 
who  was  then  in  Paris  : — 

"  1  much  thank  you  for  the  punctual  Narration  you 
pleas'd  to  send  me  of  those  Commotions  in  Paris. 


*  In  Foster's  '  Admissions  to  Gray's  Inn  '  the 
name  "  Baron  "  appears  as  "  Bacon  "  The  Under- 
Treasurer  of  the  Inn  kindly  informs  me  that  this 
is  an  error. 
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I  send  here  inclosed  a  second  Bill  of  Exchange, 
case  the  first  I  sent  you  in  my  last  hath  mis- 
rry'd :  So,  my  dear  Nephew,  I  embrace  you  with 


in  case 
ca 

both  my  Arms. 

On  the  strength  of  the  latter  sentence 
Mr.  Knight,  differing  from  WTarton,  thought 
that  a  relationship  by  blood  or  marriage 
existed  between  Howell  and  Baron.  The 
terms  of  Baron's  Letter  of  Dedication  of 
his  book  are  strongly  against  any  such 
thino1,  while  Howell's  pedigree  (Harl.  Mb. 
•  4 18lT  disproves  it  again.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  bill  of  exchange  either  represented 
a  wift  made  by  the  elder  man  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Dedication,  or  represented 
Baron's  own  money,  and  Howell  had  under- 
taken to  dispatch  it  to  Paris.  Howell 
seems  to  address  more  than  one  of  his  young 
friends  as  "  nephew."' 

As  to  the  part  played  by  Baron  in  Howell's 
'  Epistolae  Ho-eliaiise,'  there  is  room  for 
creat  doubt,  Apart  from  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  name,  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  there  are  four  letters  which  might 
plausibly  be  supposed  to  be  addressed  to 
him,  viz. 

(1)  3  Aug.,  1645,  "To   Master  R.  B."— Book  II. 
xxxvii.  ;  Jacobs,  p.  429. 

(2)  3  July,   1640,    "To  Mr.   R.  Br."  — Book    II. 
xxxv. ;  Jacobs,  p.  428. 

(3)  26  July,  1646,  'To  R.  B.,  Esquire,  at  Grundes- 

burgh."—Book  III.  xi. ;  Jacobs,  p.  534. 

(4)  15  Aug.,  1646,  "  To  Mr.  R.  B.  at  Ipswich."— 

Book  II.  xxxii. ;  Jacobs,  p.  425. 
Mr.  Knight  assumes  that  (1)  was  addressed 
to  Baron,  while  Mr.  Jacobs,  admitting  that 
(3)  might  be  addressed  to  Baron,  believes 
that  more  probably  its  recipient  was  (an 
unknown)  Richard  Blois,  and  that  the  other 
letters  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Robert  Brown- 
rigg, who  was  a  Counsellor  of  Law,  married 
a  Mary  Bloss  (which  name  Mr.  Jacobs 
considers  as  —  Blois,  though  it  existed  inde- 
pendently in  Suffolk),  and  died  at  Bexley 
in  1669  (Page's  '  Suffolk,'  p.  484). 

The  question  seems  to  be  too  much  en- 
tangled to  unravel.  One  can  only  point 
out  that  Howell  in  (1)  says  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  his  correspondent  "  by  Master 
Bloys,"  and  refers  to  his  correspondent's 
';  sweet  blossoms  of  ingenuity,"  on  which  it 
were  not  amiss  "  if  some  foreign  air  did 
blow  "  ;  that  the  heading  of  (2)  is  "  To 
Mr.  R.  Br./'  which  suggests  "Brownrigg" 
rather  than  "  Baron,"  while  Howell  seems 
to  be  addressing  the  same  man  as  before 
when  he  says  "  I  hope  you  persist  in  your 
purpose  for  foreign  Travel,"  and  "I  have 
already  discovered  such  ....  parts  of  in 
genuity  in  you,"  &c.  ;  that  the  heading  of 


R.  B.,  Esquire,  at  Grundesburgh  " ;  that 
Howell  implies  that  his  correspondent  is  'a- 
new;  friend,  calls  him  "my  dear  Nephew," 
and  says  "  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  return'd 
to  your  own  family " — one  can  hardly 
imagine  that  this  could  be  Baron ;  and  that 
(4)  is  headed  "  To  Mr.  R.  B.  at  Ipswich." 
Howell  refers  to  his  correspondent's  having 
visited  him,  and  says  : — 

'  I  presume  you  are  constant  in  your  desire  to- 
travel.    I  shall  be glad  to  steed  you  in  anything 


that  mav  tend  to  your  Advantage ;  for 


ra  anyi 


take 


(3)  differs  from   the  others  in  being   "  To 


much  contentment  in  this  inehoation  of  Friendship^ 

If  you  meet  Master  R.  Brownrig  in  the  Country,. 

I  pray  present  my  very  kind  respects  to  him  :  for 
1  profess  myself  to  be  both  his  and  Your  most 
affectionate  Servitor/' 

Mr.  Jacobs  considers  even  this  letter  to  be 
written  to  Mr.  Robert  Brownrigg,  and  that 
the  "  Master  R.  Brownrig  "  whom  it  men- 
tions was  another  man  of  the  same  name. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  of  the  four 
letters  this  one,  at  any  rate,  was  addressed 
to  Baron.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  probably  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  tie  between  Baron 
and  Robert  Brownrigg.  The  latter  had,, 
however,  been  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  on 
10  May,  1645  (a  year  and  a  half  before 
Baron),  "  son  of  Matthew  Brownrigg,  of 
Clopton,  Suffolk,  clerk,"  and  verses  of  his 
'  To  his  much  respected  and  learned  friend 
Master  Robert  Baron '  are  prefixed  to  '  The 
Cyprian  Academy.'  It  was  possibly  through 
Brownrigg  that  Baron  introduced  himself  to 
Howell. 

After  his  Letter  of  Dedication  Baron  in- 
serts a  letter  '  To  the  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
woemen  of  England,'  in  which  he  modestly 
refers  to  his  work  as  "this  babe."  Then 
follow  commendatory  verses  from  "  William 
Beversham  of  Grayes  Inne  Esquire,"  "  Ro- 
bert Brounrigg  of  Grayes  Inne  Gent.,"  "  J: 
Hall,  e  Soc :  Gray.  hosp.  Gent,,"  "  Tho :  Brad- 
ford," "Henry  Bold  Fell.  N.C.  Oxon,'r 
"John  Gleane  Cantabri.,"  "  Christophoru& 
Baretus  Londinensis.  Coll.  Cere  [=Corp.]  Chr. 
Cantb.,"  "Joh.  Quarles  ex  sede  S*  Petri 
Cantabridg.,"  "  Carol.  Cremer,  Coll.  Corp~ 
Christ.  Cantabr.,"  "  Wil. :  Smith  Gent.,"  and 
"  Jos.  Browne  Gent." 

Of  these  William  Beversham  was  called  to- 
the  Bar  on  19  May,  1647  ;  John  Hall,  after 
making  a  reputation  at  St.  John's  College,. 
Cambridge,  as  an  essayist  and  poet,  had 
left  Cambridge  in  1647  for  Gray's  Inn, 
where  he  had  already  been  entered  on  10  May, 
1643  ;  Thomas  Bradford  had  been  admitted 
to  Caius  in  1643  from  Norwich  School,  of 
which  he  eventually  became  Master  (1667)  ; 
Henry  Bold  was  a  poet,  soon  to  be  ejected' 
from  his  fellowship  at  New  College  (1648) ; 
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John  Gleane,  a  scion  of  the  well-known 
Norwich  family,  was  admitted  to  Corpus  as 
a  Norfolk  man  in  1647  ;  Christopher  Baret 
was  probably,  though  a  native  of  London, 
related  to  Chr.  Baret,  who  was  appointed 
Mayor  of  Norwich  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  year  1647-8  ;  John  Quarles  was  an- 
other lad  from  Norwich  School,  whose 
formal  admission  to  Peterhouse  took  place 
only  on  15  June,  1647  ;  while  Charles 
Cremer  followed  Baron  to  Gray's  Inn, 
where  he  was  admitted  on  10  Dec.,  1650,  as 
son  and  heir  of  Edmund  Cremer  of  Snetis- 
ham,  Norfolk,  e.squire.  (Ii  would  be  too 
daring  to  attempt  to  identify  William  Smith 
and  Joseph  Browne.) 

G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 
Sheffield. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    FIRST    EDITION   OF   BROWNE'S 
'  BRITANNIA'S    PASTORALS.' 

ON  comparing  a-  recently  acquired  copy  of 
William  Browne's  '  Britannia's  Pastorals,' 
[16133-1616,  with  another  already  in  my 
possession,  I  noticed  certain  important 
differences,  both  typographical  and  in  the 
text.  As  far  -as  I  am  aware,  these 
differences  have  not  been  noted,  and  as 
those  in  the  text  are  considerable,  they  seem 
worth  recording.  The  textual  differences 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  first  "  Book," 
dated  in  the  preliminary  matter  1613.  In 
one  copy,  which  may  be  called  A  edition, 
on  the  verso  of  A«,  in  addition  to  the 
verses,  there  is  a  list  of  '  Faults  escaped  '  ; 
in  the  other,  which  we  may  designate 
B  edition,  there  is  no  list  of  faults,  and 
examination  shows  that  all  the  errors  except 
two  have  been  corrected,  and  the  book  has 
been  reprinted  throughout,  with  different 
printer's  ornaments,  and  a  different  size 
type  used  for  the  side-notes.  All  copies 
of  B  edition  of  which  I  have  been  able  to 
get  descriptions  or  to  see  are  bound  with  the 
second  book,  dated  on  the  printed  title  1616. 

A  few  examples  of  the  differences  in  the 
text  will  suffice  to  show  the  kind  of  changes 
made  in  the  B  edition,  but  the  extent  of 
these  can  only  be  realized  after  a  careful 
examination. 

P.  3,  1.  17.— A  edition  has  "Yea  in  the  end"; 
B  edition  has  "  And  that  he  often  " 

P.  4,  1.  10.— A  edition,  "My  life  (like  Phaeton) 
to  thy  clearest  eyes";  B  edition,  "My  wretched 
life  to  thy  betraying  eyes." 

P.  4,  1.17. — A  edition,  "Then  sure  in  this,  I 
heavenly  Bowers  command";  B  edition,  "I  have: 
and  see  the  heavenly  powers  intend." 


P.  6,  1.  17.— A  edition,  "For  prey,  two  greedy 
hawks  on  each  side  hem  "  ;  B  edition,  "  Two  sharp 
set  hawks  do  her  on  each  side  hem." 

P.  8,  11.  39  and  40  are  entirely  different  in  the- 
two  editions. 

P.  9,  11.  27,  28,  29,  and  30  are  entirely  different 
in  the  two  editions. 

P.  11,  1.  39.— A  edition,  "  Clorin  the  faire";. 
B  edition,  "Marine  the  faire." 

P.  12,  1.  9.— A  edition,  "Who  on  his  racks  will 
torture  everyday";  B  edition,  "will  torture  by 
his  powre." 

P.  15,  1.  15.— In  the  middle  of  1.  15  in  B  edition , 
an  interpolation  begins,  and  14  new  lines  are  added, 
the  texts  then  corresponding  again. 

P.  17,  11.  11,  12,  13,  and  19  have  been  rewritten  in 
B  edition. 

P.  49,  1.  11. — In  B  edition  two  new  lines  are- 
interpolated. 

P.  79— After  1.  29  B  edition  has  two  new  liijes 
inserted,  the  text  then  going  on  again  in  corre- 
spondence with  A  edition. 

P.  81,  1.  26.— A  edition  has  "hem  them  in"; 
B  edition,  "  make  a  ring." 

Many  other  differences  in  text  might  be- 
set down,  but  these  are  enough  to  show 
that  a  very  considerable  revision  was 
made  when  "the  B  edition  was  published.. 
This  was  apparently  in  1616,  when  the 
Second  Book  was  issued.  A  edition  ends 
with  the  words  ''Finis  Libri  Primi,"  while 
B  edition  has  **  The  end  of  the  first  Booke." 

There  are  numerous  typographical  varia- 
tions in  the  two  issues,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  evidence  cited  they  lose  importance. 
So  far  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  copy  of 
Book  II.  separate  from  B  edition  of  Book  I., 
but  in  the  library  of  the  Inner  Temple  there 
is  a  separate  copy  of  A  edition  of  Book  Is, 
and  Mr.  Collmann  at  Britwell  Court  has 
very  kindly  informed  me  that  they  have  a 
similar  copy.  My  copy  of  A  edition  is 
bound  in  a  modern  binding  with  Book  II. 
The  three  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
two  in  the  Bodleian,  the  Hoe  copy,  the 
Huth  copy,  and  three  others  which  I  have 
had  described  for  me  or  have  seen, 
are  all  B  editions  of  Book  I.  It  seems, 
therefore,  certain  that  the  real  date  of' 
publication  of  B  edition  of  Book  I.  was  1616. 

32,  Clarges  Street,  W.  E.  M.  Cox. 


THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CITY  LIVERY 
COMPANIES,    &c. 

(See    11    S.    vi.    464;     vii.    101,    403,    505; 
viii.   144,  386.) 

I  HAVE  not  had  much  opportunity  of 
examining  Charters  of  Incorporated  Trades 
belonging  to  England,  but  have  looked  into 
several  Scottish  ones. 

Recently  occasion  arose  for  my  inquiring 
into    the  Vorking    of    an    ancient    Scottish 
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-charter,  and  it  was  surprising  to  learn  the 
•power  the  trade  exercised  for  good,  which 
was  not  confined  to  themselves.  They  lent 
money  to  approved  members  and  others, 
for  which  they  did  not  charge  exorbitant 
interest ;  they  built  houses,  and  they  took 
.an  active  part  in  religious  and  political 
matters.  Civic  management  they  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon,  and  as  early  as  1763 
they  showed  their  dislike  to  the  law  of 
patronage,  which  in  one  instance  culminated 
in  a  case  that  went  from,  one  ecclesiastical 
Court  to  another  —  supported  by  one  party 
and  opposed  by  another — till  it  reached  the 
General  Assembly,  finally  resulting  in  a 
'town's  riot. 

The  prices  charged  by  the  ordinary 
retailers  of  provisions  were  not  overlooked, 
;and  we  have  an  instance  in  which  all  the 
incorporated  trades  of  a  town  combined  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  a  large  quantity  of 
oatmeal,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  retailers' 
price  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 

The  Tailors'  Incorporation  of  Glasgow  in 
1756  passed  an  acb  to  purchase  their  pro- 
portion (which  was  700  bolls)  of  the  quantity 
( 4,000  bolls )  "agred  by  all  the  trades  of  that 
city,  in  order  to  make  timeous  provision 
for  the  threatened  scarcity  of  grain,  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Trades." 

The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  a 
trade  corporation's  support  in  a  compara- 
tively ins  gnificant  town  of  a  few  thousand 
people,  and  this  trade  gave  instructions  that 
"  their  disapproval "  should  be  published 
in  the  "City'^  Newspaper."  In  1784  the 
same  trade  joined  with  the  town's  magis- 
trates in  an  address  to  his  Majesty  for  his 
"  putting  off  the  late  Ministre." 

But  to  return  to  the  records  : — 

Scriveners. — Were  incorporated  in  1616; 
their  hall  was  jointly  used  by  the  Coach- 
makers'  Company,  the  latter  being  of  a 
later  date.  The  Coachmakers  are  the  six- 
tieth, and  the  Scriveners  the  forty-sixth 
Company.  The  hall  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Noble  Street,  and  is  described  as  "  a  hand- 
some building,"  &c. 

Skinners. — Were  incorporated  in  1325, 
and  confirmed  in  1394.  They  were  a  wealthy 
Company,  as  well  as  an  influential  one. 
Numbered  among  this  fraternity  were  six 
kings,  five  queens,  one  prince,  nine  dukes, 
two  earls,  and  a  baron.  The  really  early 
records  must  be  lost,  as  the  earliest  named 
in  previous  notes  only  date  from  1496. 

Stationers. — A  numerous  and  affluent  Com- 
pany, having  a  capital  in  the  beginning  of 
.the  eighteenth  century  of  15,OOOZ.  They  had 


the  "  sole  printing  of  Almanacs,  ABC's, 
Primmers,  Psalters,  and  most  School  books." 
This  privilege  was  granted  and  confirmed 
by  several  kings.  They  were  'in  existence 
before  printing,  but  were  incorporated  by 
Philip  and  Mary,  my  authority  being  of 
date  1691. 

Tallow  Chandlers. — Incorporated  1461; 
their  hall  was  on  the  west  side  of  Dowgate 
Hill :  "it  was  adorned  with  Pizza's,  columns 
and  Arches  of  the  Tuscan  Order."  It  was 
considered  one  of  the  remarkable  places  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist. 

Turners. — Were  incorporated  in  1603. 
Their  armorial  ensigns  are  Sable,  a  Cathe- 
rine wheel  or. 

Upholsterers. — Date  of  incorporation  not 
found ;  their  hall  was  in  St.  Andrew's 
parish.  They  were  the  fifty-first  Company. 

Vintners. — This  Company  of  Free  Vintners 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  Wine- 
tunners  "  about  1340,  and  confirmed  by 
Henry  VI.  It  was  the  eleventh  Company. 
Their  hall  was  on  the  south  side  of  Thames 
Street,  near  Queen  Street.  It  is  described 
as  well  built  of  brick,  large  and  commodious, 
being  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  hall  was 
paved  with  marble,  "  and  the  walls  richly 
wainscotted  with  right  wainscot  enriched 
with  fruit  leaves,  &c.,  finely  carved,"  &c. 

Watermen. — Supposed  to  be  a  very  old 
Company,  but  as  to  the  actual  date  of  its 
formation  or  incorporation  little,  if  any- 
thing, has  been  found  before  1556,  during 
the  reign  of  Mary.  An  Act  was  passed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  or  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  they  are 
designated  the  Company  of  Watermen  and 
Lightermen. 

Wax  Chandlers.— Were  incorporated  in 
1484.  Their  hall  was  in  Maiden  Lane,  near 
to  the  Haberdashers'  Hall. 

Weavers.  — •  Were  incorporated  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  were  confirmed  in 
1184.  There  are,  of  course,  several  kinds 
of  weavers,  but  woollen  cloth  weavers  are 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient. 

Wheelwrights. — I  do  not  find  any  record 
of  their  incorporation — at  least,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1697) — and, 
so  far  as  I  can  find,  they  are  not  included  in 
the  sixty-two  incorporated  Companies  exist- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  that  of  the  eighteenth. 

Wire  Drawers. — I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  them  to  the  dates  named  US.  vii.  404. 

Woodmongers — According  to  one  autho- 
rity, they  were  incorporated  3  King  James 
(1606),  and  their  arms  appear  in  1691. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  available 
and  certain  source  from  which  the  dates  of 
incorporated  trades  can  be  ascertained, 
except  from  the  actual  date  of  the  charter 
itself. 

NOTES. 

Goldsmiths. — Are  mentioned  earlier  than 
the  date  named  at  viii.  144  for  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  of 
London  a  certain  dispute  is  mentioned  that 
arose  between  the  craft  of  Tailors  and  Gold- 
smiths in  1267. 

Ironmongers. — In  1248  one  "  Alexander  le 
Ferrun  "  was  elected  an  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  London.  I,  of  course,  have  here 
supposed  "  Ferrun  "  to  mean  "  ironmonger." 
In  1 269  Alexander  appears  among  those  who 
were  expelled  from  the  Citj,  and  who  were 
to  "  betake  themselves  away  from  it,  never 
to  return.'' 

Pepperers. — Must  have  been  in  existence 
as  early  as  1251,  for  Andrew  le  Pepperer 
appears  in  a  plea  of  the  Crown  held  at  the 
Tower. 

Vintners  who  had  "  broken  the  assize  of 
Wine  "  had  to  appear  before  the  Justiciar 
at  the  Guildhall  in  1256. 

I  find  "Coffierer,"  "  Lingedraper,"  "Flau- 
ner,"  "Mercer,"  "Draper,"  "Plumer"  (sup- 
posed to  be  a  feathermonger),  "  Stock- 
fishmonger.,  "  "  Barber, "  &c. 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 


COUNTY  MAPS. — Interest  in  English  carto- 
graphy has  received  a  great  impetus  through 
the  bibliographies  of  the  maps  of  certain 
counties  which  have  been  published  in 
recent  years.  Sir  H.  G.  Fordham  must  be 
accorded  full  recognition  for  pioneer  work 
in  this  respect,  his  valuable  lists  of  maps  of 
Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  being  in 
the  front  rank.  The  former  was  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Natural  History  Society  and  Field  Club, 
vol.  xi.  parts  i.  and  vi.,  vol.  xii.  part  v., 
and  vol.  xiii.  part  ii.,  1901-7,  and  described 
the  maps  of  the  county  from  1579  to  1900. 
This  was  followed  by  an  annotated  list  of 
maps  of  Cambridgeshire,  1579-1897,  pub- 
lished in  the  Communications  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society,  1905  and  1908. 
Both  lists  were  reissued  as  complete  pub- 
lications in  1908,  and  form  invaluable  guides 
to  the  history  of  county  atlases,  &c.  In 
1907  Mr.  William  Harrison  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  xxv.,  '  Early  Maps 
of  Lancashire  and  their  Makers.'  In  1911 
Mr.  T.  Chubb,  of  the  Map  Room,  British 


Museum,  compiled  '  A  Descriptive  Catalogue- 
of  the  Printed  Maps  of  Wiltshire  from  157£ 
to  1885,'  which  was  published  in  The  Wilt- 
shire Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  211-326;  and  in 
October  last  there  was  issued,  as  a  separate 
volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  '  A 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Maps 
of  Gloucestershire,  1577-1911,  with  Bio- 
graphical Notes  and  Illustrations,'  also 
compiled  by  Mr.  Chubb.  The  Somerset 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society 
expect  to  publish  shortly  Mr.  Chubb's 
list  of  maps  of  Somerset.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  with  such  examples  before  them,  other 
societies  will  endeavour  to  publish  similar 
lists  for  their  respective  districts,  and  that 
thus  in  a  few  years  a  systematic  record  of 
maps  of  the  counties  of  England  will  be 
accomplished.  ROLAND  AUSTIN. 

"CARENT."  (See  11  S.  iii.  9.)— A  query 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  appeared 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  at  the  above  reference.  It 
was  found  in  a  diary  of  a  Scottish  minister 
of  the  year  1705.  I  have  recently  been 
examining  some  accounts  of  about  1700,. 
belonging  to  a  Scottish  parish,  and  find  the 
word  "  @rent  "  constantly  mentioned  ;  it 
is  occasionally  found  written  in  full,  "  annual' 
rent,"  i.e.,  interest.  No  doubt  the  loop 
of  the  "  @  "  was  written  like  a  "  C  "  in 
the  minister's  diary.  I  noticed  also  that 
"  the  above  written  "  was  contracted  to  "  the^ 
@  written."  A.  W.  ANDERSON. 

NEWTON  FERRERS  :  ERROR  IN  '  CAL. 
INQ.  10  EDW.  III.' — In  a  recent  Record 
Office  publication  ('  Cal.  of  Inquisitions,, 
10  Edw.  III.')  Westneyweton,  in  Cornwall, 
the  home  of  John,  son  of  Nich.  de  Ferrariis,. 
is  identified  as  Newton  Ferrers. 

This  is  very  misleading,  as  the  latter 
place  is  in  Devon,  and  was  held  by  another 
branch,  whose  members  employed  much 
the  same  Christian  names,  and  on  that 
account  are  often  hard  to  distinguish  from 
their  Cornish  cousins  of  Callingtoii  and 
West  Newton.  The  latter  Newton  was; 
probably  called  "  West  "  to  distinguish  it. 
from  the  better-known  Newton  Ferrers. 

OLD  SARUM. 

THE  ROMAN  BATH  IN  THE  STRAND. — 
One  would  naturally  think  that  in  a  city 
like  London,  which  can  boast  of  but  few 
Roman  remains  in  situ,  the  authorities  would 
be  anxious  to  make  those  that  still  exist 
easily  accessible.  That  this  is  not  the  case 
I  was  disagreeably  surprised  to  find  the- 
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•other  day,  on  trying  to  revisit  the  old  Roman 
bath  in  Strand  Lane,  regarding  which  some 
interesting  notes  appeared  not  long  ago  in 
'*  N.  &  Q.'  I  found  it  was  shut  up,  and  on 
making  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
told  that  it  is  open  to  the  public  for  only  an 
hour  in  the  week — on  Saturday  forenoons. 
•On  my  asking  the  reason  of  this,  my  infor- 
mant said  that  it  had  been  "  let  to  a  club." 
This  sounds  almost  incredible,  and,  if  true, 
seems  to  require  explanation.  T.  F.  D. 

CHANGES  AT  ALDGATE  PUMP.  —  Aid- 
gate,  the  most  village  -  like  part  of  the 
City  of  London,  has  recently  suffered 
further  loss  by  the  demolition  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century wooden  house  situated  east 
-of  the  Saracen's  Head  Yard.  I  have 
written  "  village-like  "  because  even  to-day 
the  pump,  the  church,  and  the  High  Street 
provide  a  slight,  but  pleasant  suggestion 
of  rural  England.  We  must  seek  the 
Borough,  Clerkenwell,  or  Broad  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  for  any  street  alignment  or 
grouping  of  buildings  providing  similar 
urban  traces  of  early  rustic  life. 

Mr.  Richard  Kemp's  useful  work  '  Some 
Notes  on  the  Ward  of  Aldgate,'  1904,  has 
«.n  excellent  frontispiece  showing  the  south 
side  of  Aldgate,  from  Jewry  Street,  west  to 
the  Pump,  in  1862.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
-could  be  attributed  to  the  period  covered 
by  the  dates  1 590-1620,  but  I  cannot  trace 
any  published  record  of  their  erection. 
Most  of  these  interesting  buildings  were 
taken  down  before  1885,  but  Nos.  6  and  7 
survived,  converted  to  amazing  strange  uses, 
until  last  November.  Originally  one  house, 
with  a  tall  projecting  front,  surmounted  by 
a  wooden  gallery,  having  pilasters  orna- 
mented with  well -carved  swags  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  which  made  it  conspicuous, 
it  had,  in  late  years,  undergone  some  very 
violent  repainting,  which  gave  it  a  garish 
appearance,  somewhat  in  character  with 
the  fried  onions  and  other  dishes  for  strong 
stomachs  prepared  in  the  shop  below. 

Its  shape,  position,  and  decorations  sug- 
gested that  it  was  originally  the  front  of  "  The 
Saracen's  Head  Inn,"  and  Mr.  Wheatley 
('Later  Reliques  of  Old  London,'  p.  27) 
records  having  seen  a  painting  of  the  head 
of  a  fierce  Saracen  on  the  front  of  the  house. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Way's  beautiful  lithograph  in  this 
work  is  one  of  many  pictorial  records  of 
the  building.  The  late  Mr.  William  Smart, 
the  best  of  the  local  antiquaries,  examined  the 
carvings  before  one  of  their  many  repaint- 
ings,  and  said  the  work  was  particularly 
good,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  at  the 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Perhaps  that 
is  now  the  destination  of  these  valuable 
fragments. 

This  demolition  and  the  huge  clearance 
for  the  Port  of  London  Authority's  offices 
have  left  only  scattered  fragments  of  the 
older  London  in  this  end  of  the  City.  Sly  & 
Son's  house  in  Jewry  Street  and  "  The 
Hoop  and  Grapes"  in  Butchers'  Row  still 
survive,  but  Littlefield's  picturesque  shop 
at  the  corner  of  Mansell  Street  was  lost  last 
year,  and  apparently  the  only  record  of  its 
appearance  is  an  etching  by  Mr.  Ernest 
George  published  in  1883. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

HISTORIC  "  COURT  "  :  SHEPPEY  TREE  CUT 
DOWN. — The  following  is  from  The  Daily 
Telegraph  of  Thursday,  the  llth  of  Decem- 
ber last : — 

"  The  old  '  court '  tree,  which  has  existed  for 
centuries  on  Kingsborough  Hill,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  has  been  cut  down.  The 
venerable  tree  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  its 
remains  suffered  in  the  recent  gales. 

"  For  hundreds  of  years  courts  were  held  under 
the  tree  every  Whit  Monday,  only  being  discon- 
tinued in  1856,  when  the  rights  of  the  court  over 
King's  Ferry  were  taken  over  by  the  Sheerness 
Railway  Company,  which  constructed  a  bridge 
over  the  Swale,  the  arm  of  the  sea  dividing  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  from  the  mainland  of  Kent,  in 
place  of  the  ferry.  From  time  immemorial  the 
'  annual  general  court  and  law  day  in  the  King's 
name  '  was  held  before  the  steward  of  Kings- 
borough,  and  the  homage  was  there  sworn  fov 
the  choice  of  the  constable,  who  held  jurisdiction 
over  the  island  of  Sheppey.  The  election  of 
ferry  warden  and  ferrymen  took  place  under  the 
old  tree,  and  matters  relating  to  the  ferry  between 
Sheppey  and  the  mainland  were  here  discussed. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  ancient  court  was  regu- 
lated and  enforced  by  an  Act  passed  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  The  ancient  records^  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  described 
as  from  '  time  immemorial,'  and  it  is  believed 
that  courts  were  held  at  the  very  spot  on  Kings- 
borough  Hill  from  the  earliest  Saxon  times." 

J.   2. 

SIR  THOMAS  DINGLEY. — Dr.  Cox  ends  his 
list  of  the  Preceptors  of  Godsfield  or  Bad- 
desley  ('  Victoria  Hist,  of  Hampshire,'  ii.  188) 
with  Sir  William  Weston,  1518.  In  1531 
Sir  Roger  Boydell  held  the  united  Pre- 
ceptories  of  Bacldesley,  Hants,  and  Friars' 
Mayne,  Dorset,  and  was  succeeded  in  1533 
by  Sir  Thomas  Diiigley  (Hutching,  '  Dorset,' 
ii.  501).  This  knight  was  a  native  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  nephew  to  Sir  William  Weston, 
who  at  this  time  was  Grand  Prior  of  Eng- 
land. In  1535  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  then  Grand  Master 
Perin  del  "Pont  at  Malta,  and  apparently 
brought  back  his  reply.  On  1.3.  March, 
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1535/6,  Sir  Thomas  Dingley  had  licence  to 
depart  the  realm  to  serve  the  duties  of  his 
religion  with  three  servants,  four  horses, 
and  baggage,  and  apparently  took  with  him 
a  recommendation  from  the  King  addressed 
to  Perin  del  Pont  for  the  next  Commandery 
of  Grace  that  should  fall  vacant.  Perin  del 
Pont  having  died,  a  similar  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Grand  Master  Elect,  Didier  de 
St.  Jalhe,  who  appointed  Sir  Thomas  to  the 
commandery  of  Shingay,  Cambridgeshire, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Hills,  in 
which  he  was  confirmed  by  royal  grant 
19  April,  1537,  despite  the  opposition  of  Sir 
Ambrose  Cave  and  Sir  Clement  West.  On 
18  Sept.,  1537,  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
manderies,  and  committed  to  the  Tower; 
and  before  3  Nov.  in  that  year  Baddesley 
and  Mayne  had  been  given  to  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  Shingay  bestowed  upon  Sir 
Richard  Long.  His  execution  was  errone- 
ously reported  to  have  taken  place  before 
6  Feb.,  1538,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
had  been  condemned  for  having  said  that 
the  King  put  men  to  death  with  "  avanys 
moreskys,"  i.e.,  apparently,  Moorish  punish- 
ments. He  was  attainted  by  31  Hen.  VIII, 
<3.  15  on  18  May,  1539,  together  with  "  Robert 
Braunceter,  late  of  London,  merchant,  and 
now  in  Italy  devising  the  King's  destruc- 
tion," for  having  been  privy  to  the  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace,  and  for  having  "  moved  divers 
outward  princes  to  levy  war  against  the 
King,"  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
with  Blessed  Adrian  Fortescue,  Knight  of 
<3race  of  the  same  Order,  on  the  8th  or  9th 
of  July,  1539.  Both  the  Ch*ey  Friars' 
Chronicle  and  Wriothesley's  give  the  date 
•9  July,  and  allege  that  two  of  their  servants 
were  on  the  same  day  drawn  from  the  Tower 
to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged,  beheaded, 
;and  quartered. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"  THE    TALLEST    ONE-PIECE    FLAGSTAFF    IN 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE." — The  following  para- 
graph from  The  Builder,  5  Dec.,  1913,  seems 
worthy  of  preservation  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  :- — 

"  A   COLONIAL  FLAGSTAFF. 

"  What  is  described  as  the  tallest  one-piece  flag- 
staff in  the  British  Empire  is  one  that  has  recently 
been  erected  in  front  of  the  new  Court  House  at 
Vancouver.  The  staff  is  a  product  of  the  British 
Columbian  forests,  and  is  218  ft.  long ;  it  weighs 
about  11  tons,  and  at  the  base  is  3  ft.  square,  and 
;at  the  top  1  ft.  in  diameter.  The  staff  is  held  in  its 
place  by  guy  cables  set  in  concrete  beds  at  each 
•corner  of  the  Court  House  lawn." 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  be  able 
to  state  whether  the  claim  is  a  good  one. 

F.  H.  C. 


CSJmrhs. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

"  TRAVERSE  THE  CART.'' —  This  phrase 
occurs  in  Thackeray's  *  The  Newcomes,' 
chap.  lix. : — 

"The  farewell  [dinner]  at  Greenwich  was  so 
affecting  that  all  4  traversed  the  cart '  and  took 
another  farewell  at  Richmond,  where  there  was 
crying  too,  but  it  was  Eucharis  cried  because  fair 
Calypso  wanted  to  tear  her  eyes  out." 

I  have  not  seen  the  expression  anywhere 
else,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning. 

JAMES  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

[The  Editor  of  The  AfhencKum  informs  us  that 
Thackeray  was  quoting  from   Prior's  'The  Thief 
and  the  Cordelier. '    Scott  used  the  lines  in  question 
as  a  motto  for  '  Ivanhoe' : — 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  traversed  the  cart, 
And  often  took  leave,— but  seem'd  loth  to  depart !] 

PERSONAL  NAMES  IN  INDIA  AND  IN  IRAN. 
— In  wThat  books  or  papers  or  essays  may 
one  find  information  concerning  the  system 
of  personal  names  (for  men  and  women)  in 
India,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  Iran  ? 
I  chiefly  mean  the  social  point  of  view. 

A  child  is  born  :  according  to  what  use 
or  principle  is  he  named  ?  Will  he  retain 
this  name  during  his  whole  life  ?  Will  he 
receive  another  name  in  the  course  of  life 
— for  instance,  when  being  of  age,  or  when 
becoming  an  ascetic  or  a  rajah  ?  Will  he 
have  more  than  one  name?  and  a  nick- 
name ?  Are  any  of  these  names  given  in 
memory  of  the  father  as  a  kind  of  patro- 
nymic, or  in  memory  of  an  ancestor  ?  Are 
certain  names  peculiar,  by  use  or  by  right, 
to  certain  castes  or  classes  of  the  society  ? 

By  the  way,  what  is  the  oriomastic  system 
kept  up  to  this  day  by  the  Par  sees  ? 

H.  OAIDOZ. 

22,  rue  Servandoni,  Paris  (VI.). 

LISTS  OF  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS  IN  CATHE- 
DRALS.— I  should  be  glad  to  know  : — 

1.  In  which  of  our  cathedrals  a  list  of 
the  Bishops  and  Deans,  or  of  either  Bishops 
or  Deans,  is  to  be  seen  in  a  conspicuous 
place. 

2.  Whether  the  names  are  inscribed  011 
brass  tablets,  or  otherwise. 

3.  Whether  the  particular  form  in  which 
the  lists  appear  seems  to  be  capable  of  pos- 
sible improvement.  GEORGE  AUSTEX. 

The  Residence,  York. 
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REGIMENTAL  BADGE  or  THE  GTH  FOOT. 
— Sir  Walter  Vane,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane  the  elder,  was  appointed  first 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  afterwards  num- 
bered the  6th  of  the  Line  on  12  Dec., 
1673,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Seneff 
on  11  Aug.  (N.S.),  1674.  The  sinister 
supporter  of  the  Vane  family  arms  is  :  An 
antelope  or,  plain  collared  azure,  thereon 
three  martlets  of  gold.  The  present  head 
of  the  family  is  Baron  Barnard  of  Barnard 
Castle. 

The  regimental  badge  of  the  6th  Foot 
(now  the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment)  is 
a  silver  antelope,  statant,  collared  and 
chained  or,  and  this  is  also  the  badge  of 
the  12th  Company  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
Sir  Walter  Vane  served  in  the  1st  Foot 
Guards  before  being  appointed  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  6th  Foot,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  he  gave  the  badge  from  his  family 
coat  of  arms  to  both.  Another  tradition 
describes  the  antelope  badge  of  the  6th  Foot 
as  having  been  assumed  from  the  standard 
of  a  Moorish  regiment  captured  at  Sara- 
gossa,  where  the  6th  was  present.  Col. 
Thomas  Harrison,  who  commanded  the 
regiment,  took  home  the  dispatches  and  the 
standards,  of  which  thirty  altogether  were 
captured. 

In  a  publication  called  '  The  Military 
Guide,'  1772,  the  antelope  is  described  as  the 
"  ancient  "  badge  of  the  6th  Foot,  and  this 
word  would  hardly  apply  to  a  badge  which 
had  been  assumed  only  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  battle  of  Saragossa 
was  fought  in  1710. 

Can  any  one  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject  ?  ANTELOPE. 

GODS  IN  EGYPT. — Gibbon,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  chapter  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall,' 
makes  the  statement  that  it  was  formerly 
(that  is,  in  the  times  of  Egyptian  paganism) 
said  that  in  Egypt  it  \vas  less  difficult  to 
find  a  god  than  a  man.  What  is  the  autho- 
rity for  this  statement  ?  Gibbon  does  not 
give  any,  and  none  is  supplied  by  Milman 
or  Smith.  TYNTOL. 

FYNMORE,  MASON,  AND  LINKE  FAMILIES. 
—William  Fynmore,  B.C.L.  of  St.  Giles, 
Oxford,  in  his  will  (126  Twisse,  P.C.C.), 
proved  24  Sept.,  1646,  mentions  his  grand- 
children-in-law  Anne  and  Jane  Mason, 
daughters  of  Anthony  Mason.  W.  Fyn- 
more's  first  wife,  Christian  (surname  un- 
known), was  buried  at  Hinksey,  November, 
1619  ;  he  married  secondly,  7  Aug.,  1621. 
Mrs.  Linke,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Oxford,  probably  widow  of  Mr, 


Robert  Linke,  M.A.,  who  was  buried  at  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's,  27  Jan.,  1617/18.  Mrs. 
Fynmore  was  buried  20  April,  1622,  in  the 
"  Minister's  Chapel,"  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
The  memorial  to  W.  Fynmore  in  Hinksey 
Church  does  not  mention  his  wives ;  he  had 
only  one  child,  also  named  William.  I  wish 
to  ascertain  the  connexion  with  the  Mason 
family.  Was  it  through  the  first  or  second 
wife  ?  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

JOSHUA  WEBSTER,  M.D. — Can  any  infor- 
mation as  to  parentage,  descendants  (if  any),, 
and  other  particulars  be  supplied  by  any 
of  your  readers  concerning  one  Joshua- 
Webster,  M.D.,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
celebrity  in  the  county  of  Essex  during  the 
eighteenth  century  ?  Family  tradition  sup- 
posed him  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  Old 
Pretender,  known  as  the  Chevalier  St. 
George,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  list 
for  the  year  1777  of  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Surgeons  of  London,  which  in  1800 
was  changed  into  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  He  seems  to  have 
practised  his  profession  at  Chigwell,  at 
Witham,  as  also  at  St.  Albans — where  ha 
is  alleged  to  have  attended  Simon,  Lord 
Lovat,  when  on  his  journey  to  London  as 
a  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  In 
October,  1799,  he  appears  to  have  been 
residing  in  Chelsea  in  extreme  old  age. 

Joshua  Webster  compiled  a  Herbal  and: 
wrote  a  history  of  St.  Albans,  but  neither 
work  seems  to  have  been  published,  the 
manuscripts  being  still  in  the  possession  of  a 
descendant  of  his  wife  by  her  first  husband,. 
Thomas  Cunningham,  R.N.  He  has  beei> 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
entitled  *  The  Beggar's  Petition,'  though  mV 
claim  to  such  authorship  was  challenged  by 
a  writer  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  undeV 
date  12  Jan.,  1800,  in  favour  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Moss,  minister  of  Brierly  Hill  and 
Trentham.  F.  DE  H.  L. 

EDWARD  POCOCK,  THE  ORIENTALIST  (1604- 
1691),  AND  HIS  ANCESTORS. — Edward  Po~ 
cock,  the  fathe  of  the  above,  matriculated 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  2  July,  1585,  aged 
17,  as  of  Hampshire,  and  had  a  brother  Isaac 
at  the  same  college.  He  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Chieveley,  Berks,  by  Giles 
Pocock  of  the  same  village,  who  died  in> 
1624/5.  This  Giles  was  the  son  of  Richard., 
who  died  1595,  and  brother  of  John  of 
Bradley  Court,  Chieveley,  and  Richard 
Pocock  of  Shaw  in  the  same  county.  The 
family  had  long  been  resident  at  Chieveley.. 
What  relation  was  Giles  Pocock  to  the 
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man  he  had  presented,  and  who  died  vicar 
there  in  1642  ? 

Some  time  ago  I  inquired  through  '  N.  &  Q.' 
regarding  a  Pocock  pedigree  mentioned  in 
Marshall's  *  Index,'  but  without  result.  Was 
this  pedigree  in  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps's  col- 
lection ?  A.  STEPHENS  DYER. 
207,  Kingston  Road,  Teddington. 

CRANCH  FAMILY:  DEVONSHIRE  WILLS, — 
The  names  of  three  members  of  the  Cranch 
family,  in  which  I  am  interested,  appear  in 
the  Calendars  of  Devon  Wills  printed  by  the 
Index  Society  as  Crauch,  and  are  indexed 
as  Crouch.  I  wish  to  find  the  exact  rela- 
tionship between  Betsey,  granddaughter  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Cranch,  Rector  of  Dipt- 
ford  1721-38,  and  Betsey,  daughter  of 
another  Rev.  Richard  Cranch.  The  first 
Betsey  married  4  Sept.,  1763,  John  Michell 
of  Totnes,  and  the  second  Betsey  married 
24  Aug.,  1774,  John  Vivian  of  Truro.  Both 
are  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful  women. 

A.  T.  M. 


"  SlJCEBLONG  "  :       A     DUTCH     WORD. 111 

Justus  van  Maurik's  volume  of  short  stories, 
'  Met  z'n  Achten,'  an  illiterate  shopkeeper 
of  Medemblik,  writing  to  his  son  in  Amster- 
dam, twice  uses  the  word  sijccblong  or 
cijceriblong,  apparently  as  the  name  of  some 
sort  of  comestible  sold  in  his  shop.  It  does 
not  appear  in"  any  Dutch  dictionary  that 
I  have  been  able  to  consult,  and  several 
Dutch  friends  say  they  have  never  met  with 
it.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  its  meaning, 
correct  spelling,  and  origin.  Probably  it  is 
a  blundered  form  of  some  foreign  word. 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 
Oxford. 

HAWKINS. — Can  any  one  give  details 
of  the  pedigree  from  Sir  John  Hawkins  to 
show  the  following  in  their  proper  relation- 
ships ? 

1.  Dr.    William    Hawkins,    who    married 
Anne,  daughter  of   Izaak  Walton  and  Anne 
(Ken),  and  who  wrote  Bishop  Ken's  life. 

2.  William  Hawkins,  author  of  a  '  Treatise 
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is  named  in  1706.     Does  it  still  exist  ? 

EDWIN  DODDS. 
Home  House,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead. 

DICKENS  IN  LONDON. — In  which  of  his 
books  does  G.  A  Sala  give  a  description  of 
Dickens's  hobby  of  exploring  the  London 
streets  ?  J.  ARDAGH. 

'  OLD  LONDON.' — I  have  a  book  with  the 
above  title,  size  of  pages  about  12|  in.  by 
9i  in.  The  title-page  has  "  Old  London. 
Thirty-seven  illustrations  " — -then  the  arms 
of  the  City,  motto,  &c.-— "  London,  1900." 
The  illustrations,  houses,  &c.,  are  coloured, 
and  more  than  half  are  signed  "  Waldo 
Sargeant,"  "  W.  Sargeant,"  or  "  W.  S.," 
with  dates  1871-84  (possibly  1887).  The 
frontispiece  is  'Temple  Bar,  Fleet  Street.' 
The  last  two  illustrations  are  '  Fairfax 
House,  Putney,'  and  '  Doorway  in  Fairfax 
House,  Putney.'  There  is  no  letterpress 
excepting  the  '  List  of  Plates  '  and  the  few 
lines  on  the  fly-leaf  which  precedes  every 
illustration  but  the  frontispiece.  On  the 
blue  cloth  cover  is  an  embossed  and  gilt 
front  of  a  queer  nine -story  house,  which 
bears  two  inscriptions,  which  appear  to  be 
"  The  Paul  Pinder  by  whole  "  and  "  Lees 
printing  down  this  passage."  What  is  the 
genesis  of  this  book  ?  Were  all  the  illus- 
trations by  Waldo  Sargeant  ? 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


Oxon,  and  W.  H.  as   marrying   twice,  and 
living  1673-1746. 

3.  William  Hawkins,  1722-1 801,  son  of  No. 
2  by  first  wife.    Through  which  grandmother 
did  he  claim  descent  from  Thomas  Teasdale, 
founder   of   Pembroke  College,  Oxon  ?     He 
was  Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxon,  1751-6,  and 
Rector  of  Little  Casterton,  Rutland,  and  a 
Bampton  Lecturer,  1764. 

4.  Rev.     Thomas     Hawkins,     Fellow     of 
Magdalen   College,    Oxon,   born    1734,   died 
1772  ;    wrote  on  English  drama,  and  edited 
an   edition   of   Shakespeare.     He   used   the 
Hawkins  arms  and  crest ;    his  book-plate  is 
still  in  existence. 

There  appears  from  private  family  evidence 
to  have  been  printed,  either  as  a  trial  copy 
or  one  of  a  few  special  copies  of  an  edition 
otherwise  on  paper,  a  Shakespeare  on  satin 
or  silk;  it  may  be  complete  or  only  some 
of  the  plays.  It  belonged  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hawkins,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  from  him  it  descended 
to  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hawkins, 
a  Fellow  of  Pembroke,  Oxon  (not  to  be 
confused  with  his  far  greater  namesake 
and  contemporary  of  Oriel).  He  took  it 
to  Jamaica,  and  died  there  about  1852. 
Some  one  has  reported  that  this  book 
was  sold  in  England  about  1906  or  1907. 
Can  any  one  tell  its  whereabouts  ?  What 
edition  is  it  ?  Where  was  it  printed  ? 
What  sized  pages  has  it,  &c.  ? 
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It  appears  that  Dame  Dorothy  Wadharn, 
who  founded  Wadham  College  and  died 
about  1610,  left  her  furniture  and  effects 
to  a  servingman  named  Arnold.  Now,  on 
evidence  of  a  persistent  family  tradition,  a 
certain  robe  handed  down  in  the  Hawkins 
family  is  attributed  to  her  original  posses- 
sion ?  Is  there  any  point  of  contact  between 
this  Arnold's  kin  and  descendants,  and  the 
Hawkinses  or  any  they  married  ?  The  said 
robe  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Wadham. 
College.  W.  E.  L. 

New  Zealand. 

THE  FOURTH  EARL  OF  TANKERVILLE. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
where  a  portrait  of  this  nobleman  (1743- 
1822)  may  be  seen  ?  There  is  not  one  in 
•  the  possession  of  the  family  nor  in  the 
Print-Room  at  the  British  Museum. 

F.    S.    ASHLEY-COOPER. 
South  View,  Gomshall,  Surrey. 

HERALDIC. — To  what  city  do  the  following 
arms  refer  ?  A  one-masted  ship  with  two 
men  on  board,  one  holding  a  banner  charged 
with  three  saltires  on  a  fesse,  the  other  with 
a  shield  on  which  are  four  lions  rampant, 
two  and  two,  respectant;  at  the  stern  a 
banner  as  before.  '  *  Sigillum  Civitatis  ' ' — the 
rest  has  been  cut  off.  J.  G.  BRADFORD. 

Lough  ton. 

JEFFREYS  FAMILY. — In  Burke's  '  Armory  ' 
there  is  an  entry  under  Jeffreys  (co.  Dorset) ; 
arms,  C4ules,  three  pillars  argent,  garnished 
or.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  information 
about  this  family  and  the  coat  of  arms. 

MUSICAL  CONGRESSES. — Is  there  a  list  of 
these  to  be  found  in  any  work  of  reference — 
giving  the  town  and  date  of  Congress?  I 
particularly  wish  to  know  if  one  ever  took 
place  at  Malines  (Mechlin),  Belgium. 

Louis  A.  DUKE. 

Hornsey. 

'  TALES  OF  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  '  (See 
10  S.  ii.  188,  231,  355.)— Can  any  one  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  a  copy  of  this  ? 

JOHN  LANGLEY. 

19,  The  Beacon,  Exmouth.  " "  .1 

"¥E  HACKER  WAY."— In  the  sixteenth 
century  an  outlying  suburb  of  Sheffield  was 
connected  with  a  neighbouring  village  by  a 
road  known  as  "  Ye  Racker  Way,"  which  is 
mentioned,  and  the  site  identified,  in  Harri- 
son's « Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Sheffield, 
1637.'  At  the  Sheffield  end  of  this  road  the 
Sheffield  Church  Burgesses  owned,  in  1555 
a  close  called  "  Rakkar  Close,"  through 


which  the  road  presumably  passed.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  name  "  Racker 
y  "  meant  nothing  more  than  "  Bridle 
rload  "—from  the  word  racker  or  racking 
horse,  i.e.,  a  horse  that  ambles,  both  legs 
on  each  side  moving  together.  V.  '  Oxford 
Dictionary.'  What  still  remains  of  the  old 
track  bears  indication,  both  in  width  and 
gradient,  that  it  was  not  a  cart  road.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  if  the  same  or  a  similar 
name  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  shall  be  grateful  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

T.  WALTER  HALL. 
11,  George  Street,  Sheffield. 

PORTRAIT  OF  NAPOLEON  III. — I  have  a 
pencil  portrait  of  Napoleon  III.  (oval, 
8  in.  by  6  in. ).  The  signature  appears  to 
be:— 

F.  de  Fournier 
d'Ajaccio  a  Paris 
Mars  1853. 

The  last  two  lines  are  quite  legible,  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  artist's  name.  Can  any 
reader  kindly  inform  me  if  I  have  read  it 
correctly,  and  if  this  was  a  well-known  man  ? 
The  drawing  was  bought  by  my  grandfather 
from  a  Frenchman  in  London  in  the  fifties 
or  sixties  of  the  last  century. 

G.  H.  WHITE. 
St.  Cross,  Harleston,  Norfolk. 

'  DOROTHY  ' :  '  QUEEN  OF  MY  HEART.' — 
Will  some  one  be  good  enough  to  forward 
me  direct  the  words  of  this  famous  song  ? 
I  believe  it  was  published  apart  from  the 
comic  opera.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  publisher. 

M.  L.  R.  BBESLAR. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney,  N.E. 

GLEGG. — I  should  be  much  indebted  to 
any  one  through  whom  I  could  find  the 
representatives  of  Major-General  John  B. 
Glegg.  In  1812  he  was  major  in  the  49th 
Regiment,  and  was  also  employed  on  the 
Staff.  DAVID  Ross  McCoRD,  K.C. 

Temple  Grove,  Montreal. 

PALJEOGRAPHIC  CONTRACTIONS.  —  Would 
these  differ  in  Spanish  from  Latin  ? 

E.  E.  COPE. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  DALLY,  CHARTIST  LEADER 
OF  BRISTOL. — I  desire  information  on  this 
personage,  who  was  presented  with  a  Bible 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bristol 
in  1827.  Was  presentation  of  Bibles  by  this 
corporation  frequent  ? 

\  WILLIAM  MACARTHUR. 

Dublin. 
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THORNLEY,  MARINE  PAINTER. — Any  bio 
graphical  information  about  this  artist,  who 
practised  in  the  North-East  of  Englanc 
apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  would  greatly  oblige  me.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  either  Redgrave  or  Bryan 
I  should  also  be  glad  if  any  owner  of  his 
work  would  let  me  have  a  description  o 
the  subject  of  it,  and  generally. 

W.  SENIOR. 

Royal  Societies  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 

PARTITION  OF  POLAND. — Can  any  reader 
of  *  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  the  correct  anc 
original  words  of  Frederick  the  Great 
( spoken,  I  believe,  in  French),  the  substance 
of  which  is  that  the  emperors  or  kings  (oi 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria)  communi- 
cated on  the  Eucharistic  Body  of  Poland  ? 
I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  where  they 
can  be  found.  A.  H.  C.  DOWNES. 

ANCIENT  VIEWS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
INSANITY. — Can  any  reader  supply  me  with 
references  to  ancient  authors  dealing  with 
their  view  of,  insanity  and  its  accepted 
treatment  ?  I  should  also  be  glad  of  the 
like  from  mediaeval  writers.  I  am  especially 
desirous  of  collecting  particulars  of  this 
kind  from  the  more  remote  and  less-known 
periods  of  history.  RENIRA. 


THE  SECOND  FOLIO  OF  THE  SHAKE- 

SPEARE    PLAYS,    1632. 
(11  S.  viii.  141,  196,  232,  294,  317.) 

ON  7  June  last  (11  S.  vii.  456)  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  in  my  copy  of  the 
1632  Second  Folio,  Milton's  supposed  gram- 
matical blunder  "  starre  -  ypointing  Pyra- 
mid "  was  correctly  printed  "  starre-ypointed 
"Pyramid."  In  a  communication  which  ap- 
peared 23  Aug.  I  stated  that  I  had  received 
notice  that  a  similar  copy  existed  in  the 
Astor,  &c.,  Public  Library,  New  York. 
And  in  the  issue  of  6  Sept.  appeared  DR. 
MAGRATH'S  letter  saying  that  there  was  a 
similar  inserted  leaf  in  the  1632  Shakespeare 
Folio  in  the  Library  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  A  facsimile  copy  of  the  inserted 
leaf,  with  a  full  description  of  the  meaning 
of  Milton's  Epitaph,  has  been  forwarded  to 
all  the  principal  libraries  of  the  world.  The 
description  itself  has  been  sent  to  the  15,000 
newspapers  of  the  world's  (English)  press, 
with  the  result  that  about  10,000,000  copies 
-of  the  full  description  have  been  circulated, 


and  another  10,000,000  copies  circulated  in 
an  abbreviated  form.  Still  only  three 
correctly  printed  original  pages  have  been 
reported.  The  experts  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  elsewhere  are  agreed  that 
"  this  page  is  evidently  an  original  and  con- 
temporary print,  not  a  reproduction  in  any  modem 

sense The  paper  is  contemporary." 

And  COL.  PRIDE AUX,  writing  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
of  6  Sept.,  says  : — 

"  This  cancel  leaf  was  evidently  printed  after  the 
book  was  on  sale,  and  was  issued  to  purchasers  in 
the  same  way  as  cancel  leaves  are  occasionally 
issued  at  the  present  day." 

I  am  myself  satisfied — as  only  three  have 
been  discovered — that  the  correct  leaf  was 
issued  only  to  those  to  whom  Bacon's 
secrets  were  entrusted,  for  it  fully  reveals 
that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  Shake- 
speare plays.  The  six  opening  lines  of 
Milton's  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare,  which  are 
as  follows,  are  those  that  reveal  the  secret : — 
What  neede  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd 

bones, 

The  labour  of  an  Age,  in  piled  stones 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  Reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starre-ypointed  Pyramid  ? 
Deare  Sonne  of  Memory,  great  Heire  of  Fame, 
What   needst   thou    such    dull    witnesse    of    thy 
Name? 

As  I  explained  in  my  letter  to  you  of 
20  Sept.,  and  in  my  previous  letters,  and  in 
the  20,000,000  copies  that  have  been  circu- 
lated all  over  the  world,  "hallow'd  Re- 
liques" means  "what  he.hath  left  us:'  (as 
Ben  Jonson  says  in  his  '  Ode  '  in  the  1623 
Folio  of  the  plays),  and  "  what  he  hath  left 
us  "  are  the  plays,  &c.  ;  while  the  "  starre- 
ypointed  Pyramid  "  is  a  "  Beacon,"  which 
in  those  days  was  pronounced  "  Bacon,"  to 
be  a  "  witnesse  of  thy  Name."  I  also]stated 
that  there  exist  quite  a  number  of  books  of 
the  period — to  which  Bacon's  name  has  not 
yet  been  attached — in  which  will  be  found 
a  pyramid  or  a  beacon,  to  reveal  to  the 
nitiated  the  name  of  the  real  author. 

The  matter  has  provoked,  and  is  still  pro- 
voking, a  worldwide  discussion,  and  the 
criticisms  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
'  *  Hallow'd  Reliques  '  are  just  the  *  honour'd 
bones  '  over  again."  " '  Hallow'd  '  cannot  be 
applied  to  literary  remains."  "  What  evi- 
dence is  there  that  books  do  exist  in. which 
a  pyramid  or  beacon  has  been  put  to  reveal 
Bacon's  authorship  ?  " 

Dealing  with  this  last  criticism  first,  I  am 
ble  to  supply  quite  a  number  of  such 
iistances,  but  as  I  am  now  concerned 
specially  with  Milton's  Epitaph,  I  will 
'efer  only  to  the  pyramid,  the  beacon,  he 
Bacon,  from  which  Milton  derived  the 
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imagery  and  even  the  actual  words  of  his 
Epitaph ;  because  we  find  inscribed  upon 
that  pyramid  "  Holy  -  RELIQUE,"  with  the 
meaning  of  literary  works,  the  "  DIVINE 
pure  Beauties  of  the  Minde."  All  writers 
are  agreed  that  '  Paradise  Lost '  shows  that 
Milton  was  much  indebted  to  "  Joshua 
Sylvester's  Translation  of  Du  Bartas  His 
Divine  Weekes  and  Workes,"  first  published 
in  1605.  In  this  book  (with  which  it 
appears  to  have  no  possible  connexion), 
upon  page  B2,  we  find  a  pyramid,  a  beacon, 
a  Bacon,  surmounted  by  a  pheon  (an  en- 
grailed broad  arrow),  which  are  the  arms  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Below  this,  upon  the 
pyramid  itself,  is  Bacon's  crest,  the  "  wild- 
boar,"  in  the  proper  heraldic  attitude,  but 
having  round  its  neck  a  cord  with  a  slip- 
knot, to  show  that  it  is  a  "  hanged-hog  " 
(;ia  Bacon,"  as  Mrs.  Quickly  tells  on  the 
first  page — 53 — in  the  1623  Folio  of  the 
plays,  and  as  Bacon  himself  tells  us  in  the 
thirty-sixth  of  his  '  Apophthegms,'  first 
printed  in  1671).  This  particular  "  hanged- 
Jiog  "  is,  however,  clothed  in  a  porcupine's 
skin.  (Sidney's  crest  is  a  porcupine.)  Then, 
beneath,  we  find  the  following  verses,  which 
are  printed  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  outline 
of  the  pyramid  : — • 

ENGLAND'S  Apelles  (rather  OUR  APOLLO) 
WORLD'S- wonder  SIDNEY,  that  rare  more-than- 

man, 

This  LOVELY  VRNUS  first  to  LIMXE  beganne, 
With  such  a  PENCILI*  as  no  PENNE  dares  follow  : 
How  then  shold  I,  in  Wit  and  Art  so  shallow, 
Attempt  the  Task  which  yet  none  other  can  ? 
Far  be  the  thought  that  mine  unlearned  hand 
His  heavenly  Labour  shold  so  much  unhallow, 
Yet  least  (that  Holy  RELTQUE  being  shrin'd 
In  some  High  -  Place,  close    lockt   from  common 

light) 

My  Country-men  should  bee  debar'd  the  sight 
Of  these  DIVINE  pure  Beauties  of  the  Minde  : 
Not  daring  meddle  with  APELLES  TABLE  : 
This  have  I  muddled  as  my  MUSE  was  able. 

To  the  "  uninformed "  (who  must  per- 
force wonder  how  and  why  this  page  came 
to  be  inserted  into  Sylvester's  translation, 
with  whio,h  it  has  no  possible  connexion) 
these  verses  seem  to  be  a  splendid  panegyric 
addressed  to  Sidney,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  centre  in  very  large  capital  letters. 
Why,  then,  does  the  "  hanged-hog "  sur- 
mount the  whole  ?  The  poem,  however, 
commences  with  "  England's  Apelles,"  and 
"  Apelles  "  means  "  without  a  skin."  We 
must,  therefore,  skin  off  Sidney's  arms,  the 
pheon,  and  lo  !  a  beacon,  a  Bacon,  stands 
revealed.  And  we  must  skin  off  the  porcu- 
pine's quills  from  the  "  hanged-hog,"  and 
lo  !  again  we  get  Bacon  clearly  revealed. 
We  are  therefore  told  that  Bacon  wrote 


under  the  skin,  the  garment,  the  weed,  the 
disguise,  the  mask  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
a  fact  which  is  also  clearly  revealed  by 
other  books  in  my  library).  And  we  per- 
ceive that  the  whole  is  a  grand  panegyric r 
not  upon  Sidney,  but  upon  Bacon,  who  i» 
"Our  Apollo,"  "World's -wonder,"  the 
"  more  -  than  -  man."  Bacon's  contempo- 
raries spoke  of  him  as  being,  as  it  were,  "  a 
direct  ray  of  light  from  Heaven."  And 
Thomas  Randolph,  in  a  Latin  poem  pub- 
lished in  1640,  says  that  Phoebus  (Apollo) 
was  accessory  to  Bacon's  death,  as  he  was 
afraid  lest  Bacon  should  some  day  come  to 
be  crowned  King  of  Poetry  or  the  Muses. 
George  Herbert  also  calls  Bacon  the  col- 
league of  Sol  (Phoebus  Apollo) ;  while  in 
*  The  Great  Assises  Holden  in  Parnassus/ 
which  was  published  anonymously  in  1645,. 
Bacon  is  placed  next  to  Apollo  as  "  Chan- 
cellor of  Parnassus." 

But  I  must  not  further  describe  the  mar- 
vellous revelations  of  this  page  B2,  excepting 
only  to  point  to  the  fact  that  we  find  "  Holy- 
RELIQUE  "  used  with  the  same  meaning  as 
in  Milton's  Epitaph,  which  is,  indeed, 
founded  upon  this  page  B2,  and  upon  the 
opening  lines  of  *  Love's  Labour 's  Lost/ 
which  show  so  clearly  that  the  mighty  author 
was  fully  aware  of  the  almost  superhuman 
value  and  importance  of  his  writings,  for 
he  says  : — 

Let  Fame  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives 
Live  registred  upon  our  brazen  Tombes, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death  : 
When  spight  of  cormorant  devouring  Time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  sythes  keene  edge. 
And  make  us  heyres  of  all  eternitie. 

We  must  remember  that,  although  "  the 
Householder  of  Stratford "  died  in  1616, 
the  real  author,  "  Bacon,"  was  alive  in 
1623,  and  therefore  no  Epitaph  appeared  in 
the  First  Folio  of  the  plays.  Bacon,  how- 
ever, died  in  1626,  and  accordingly  his 
Epitaph  appeared  in  the  Second  Folio 
(1632),  with  Milton's  marvellously  clear 
revelation  that  he  was  "  Shakespeare." 

EDWIN   DURNING-LAWRENCE. 

[It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  word 
"Apelles"  comes  to  mean  "  without  a  skin."  To- 
what  language  does  this  etymology  refer  it  ?1 


THROP'S  WIFE  (11  S.  viii.  468).— In 
Northern  vernacular  thrang  is  generally  used 
as  the  synonym  for  "  busy."  Examples 
will  be  found  in  the  English  Dialect  Society's 
series  of  glossaries, '  Northumberland  Words/ 
1893-4,  p.  729,  s.v.  'Thrang/  and  in  the 
'  E.D.D./  s.v.  '  Throng.'  At  the  former 
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reference  one  of  these  examples  is  furnished 
by  the  proverb,  which  is  there  given  in  its 
entirety  :  "As  thrang  as  Throp's  wife,  when 
she  hanged  hersel'  wi'  the  dishcloot."  The 
saying  is  also  quoted,  as  No.  14  of  '  Sundry 
Northern  Proverbs,'  in  '  The  Denhani  Tracts,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  65  (Folk-Lore  Society,  xxxv., 
1895).  Dr.  James  Hardy,  who  edited  these 
two  folk-lore  volumes,  possessed  a  unique 
acquaintance  with  Northern  traditions,  and 
he  passed  this  adage  without  annotation. 
We  may  thus  conclude  that  its  origin  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  that  the  proverb 
continued  current  long  after  the  incident 
giving  rise  to  it  had  been  forgotten. 

R.  OLIVER,  HESLOP. 

The  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary  '  shows 
that  the  phrase  "  as  busy  (or  as  throng)  as 
Throp's  wife  "  is,  or  was,"  in.  use  from  North- 
umberland to  Derby  and  Lincolnshire. 
"  Whoever  she  may  have  been,  she  is 
reported  to  have  hung  herself  in  her  dish- 
clout,  care  and  anxiety  having  preyed  too 
much  on  her  mind,"  says  the  '  Cumberland 
Glossary,'  by  W.  Dickinson  and  E.  W. 
Prevost  (1899).  In  Lincolnshire  the  expres- 
sion is  "  used  to  describe  a  woman  who  is 
for  ever  busying  herself  about  domestic 
affairs,  but  whose  house  and  surroundings 
are  nevertheless  always  in  a  mess  "  (Edward 
Peacock,  '  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the 
Wapentakes  of  Manley  and  Corringham, 
Lincolnshire,'  2nd  ed.,'  1889).  These  and 
other  quotations  are  given  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionary.' "Throp  "  is  a  variant  of  Thorp: 
and  in  one  quotation  from  West  Yorkshire 
a  garter  takes  the  place  of  the  dishclout. 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 

"  As  thrang  as  Throp's  wife  "  is  a  saying 
regularly  applied  to  a  busy  housewife.  It  is 
said  of  her  :  "  Shoe's  hes  thrang  as  Throp's 
wife  when  shoo  clouted  Dick  wi'  a  dishclout." 
Who  Dick  was,  other  than  Throp's  wife's 
husband,  does  not  appear  to  be  known,  but 
Dick  had  a  terrible  time  of  it  at  the  hands  of 
Throp's  wife.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

THE  GUILD  OF  KNIGHTS  (US.  viii.  448). — 
Dr.  Round  writes  : — • 

"That  ancient  and  remarkable  institution,  the 
English  Cnihtengild  of  London,  remains  shrouded 
in  mystery.  It  is  known  to  us  only  through  the 
liifb  of  its  soke  to  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  and  the 
consequent  preservation,  among  that  Priory's 
monuments  [muniments?!,  of  charters  confirming 
that  soke,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  downwards.' ' 
—'Commune  of  London,'  pp.  102-3. 

Dr.  Round  rejects  Mr.  Loftie's  theory  that 
the  gild  was  the  governing  body  of  London, 


arid  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  by  1125- 
it  had  become,  "  like  a  modern  city  com- 
pany, a  mere  propertied  survival."  He  also 
shows  that  the  statement  that  the  members- 
of  the  gild  themselves  entered  the  priory 
is  "  absolutely  erroneous  "  (ibid.,  pp.  103-4)- 

G.  H.  WHITE. 

SIR  GEORGE  WTRIGHT  OF  RICHMOND  (11  S. 
viii.  348,  410,  452,  496.  )—  The  will  of 
Sir  George's  father,  who  is  described  as 
Thomas  Wright,  Gent.,  of  St.  Michael's,. 
Crooked  Lane,  London,  Cobham,  &c.,  was 
proved  1592  (Harrington,  57).  He  desires 
to  be  buried  in  Cobham  Church  "  in  or  near 
the  place  where  my  father's  body  lieth," 
and  mentions  wife  Esther;  sons  George, 
Thomas,  Philip,  Jacob,  Edmund,  John,. 
Peter,  Abraham,  Simon;  daughters  Esther 
and  Rebecca ;  brother  George  Wright  ; 
"  my  mother " ;  sisters  Wright,  Waynsoiv 
Browne,  Smith,  and  Bridget  Jackson. 

The  will  of  his  brother  George,  which  was 
proved  1596  (Drake,  2),  describes  him  as 
George  Wright,  Gent.,  of  Cobham,  Shorne, 
and  Chalk,  Kent.  He  mentions  therein 
"Margaret  my  wife";  nephew  George- 
Wright;  brother  Thomas,  deceased,  and  all 
his  children,  sons  and  daughters ;  George  the- 
eldest,  "Symoii"  the  second,  and  Abraham 
the  youngesfc.  Their  names  correspond 
with  those  in  the  will  of  his  brother  Thomas- 
above. 

The  following  references  to  wills  show 
that  the  family  were  at  Cobham  for  some* 
generations  : — 

Thomas  Wright,  1471,  Consistory  Court  oif 
Rochester,  iv.  88. 

Nicholas,  1479,  proved  1508,  vi.  203. 

William,  1508,  P.C.C.  (Bennett.  1) 

George  Wright  the  elder,  1555,  xii.  (1)  150.  "To- 
be  buried  in  the  church  before  the  font." 

They  are  all  described  as  of  Cobham.  I 
imagine  the  description  in  Foster,  "  Thomas 
of  Debham,  Kent,"  should  be  Thomas  of 
Cobham.  I.  fail  to  find  any  place  named; 
Debham  in  Kent  or  elsewhere. 

The  will  of  Sir  George  Wright's  brother 
Peter  is  dated  24  June,  1636.  He  describes 
himself  as  being  of  the  parish  of  St.  Katharine 
Coleman,  and  mentions  his  wife  Avis,  sons 
Peter  and  John  under  21,  and  daughter 
Avis,  also  .a  minor  ;  and  his  nephewr  Nicholas,. 
"  son  of  my  brother  Thomas,  deceased," 
as  being  both  fatherless  and  motherless. 
Elizabeth,  his  niece  and  Sir  George's 
daughter,  evidently  lived  to  the  time  of 
her  "death  (April,  1634)  with  this  Peter 
Wright.  Her  sister  Mary,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  spinster,  mentions, 
in  her  will,  16  June,  1654,  Charles,  the  son. 
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of  her  brother  Thomas,  and  the  children 
of  her  brother  Robert.  She  wishes  to  be 
buried  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Giles's 
•Church,  near  to  the  place  "  as  where  my 
brother  John  lieth."  She  mentions  4,5001. 
being  due  to  the  children  of  Sir  George 
Wright  her  father  from  King  James,  and  as 
confirmed  by  King  Charles. 

In  none  of  these  wills  is  there  anything 
to  show  the  relationship  between  Sir  Robert 
«,nd  Sir  George  Wright.  They  were  certainly 
not  brothers,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Chancellor. 
In  all  probability  Sir  Robert  was  the  son 
of  Peter  Wright  of  St.  Michael's,  Crooked 
Lane,  whose  will  (merely  a  memorandum), 
proved  1607,  is  as  follows  :  "I  give  unto 
Robert  Wright  my  son,  for  he  is  my  heir, 
and  he  to  use  his  brothers  and  sisters  well." 
This  Peter  was  most  likely  a  brother  of 
<3eorge,  the  uncle,  and  Thomas  Wright  of 
Cobham  and  St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane, 
the  father,  of  Sir  George  Wright  of  Rich- 
mond. 

I  have  not  seen  the  earlier  wills  referred 
to.  A.  STEPHENS  DYER. 

207,  Kingston  Road,  Teddington. 

"  MARRIAGE"  AS  SURNAME  (11  S.  viii. 
287,  336,  378,  457). — As  several  correspond- 
ents have  already  suggested,  the  best -known 
English  family  of  this  name  is  the  substantial 
Quaker  one  which  has  been  settled  for  at 
least  two  and  a  half  centuries  in  Essex. 
The  ancestors  of  this  family  were  Francis 
find  Mary  Marriage  of  Stebbing,  who,  as 
they  registered  the  birth  of  a  child  born  in 
1657,  must  have  been  among  the  earliest- 
followers  of  George  F"ox  in  the  county.  I 
believe  the  family  claim  an  earlier  Huguenot 
•origin,  from  a  refugee  who  spelt  the  name 
Manage.  PERCEVAL  LUCAS. 

28,  Orchard  Street,  W. 

f  ENGLISH  AS  SPOKEN  IN  DUBLIN  (11  S. 
viii.  467).— The  proverb  quoted  by  MR. 
A.  L.  MAYHEW  is  not  uncommon  amongst 
Irish  people.  It  is  meant  to  describe, 
epigrammatically,  the  sordid  struggle  under- 
gone, day  by  day,  by  the  poor.  It  is 
especially  employed  as  a  warning  against 
early  or  improvident  marriages. 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 
39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Kennington  Lane. 

CROSS-LEGGED  EFFIGIES  (US.  viii.  446). 
— I  have  long  thought  that  the  cross-legged 
position  is  due  solely  to  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  sculptors.  The  effigies  look  infinitely 
better  so  than  with  the  legs  stretched  straight 

out-  J.  T.  FT 

Durham. 


FIRE  AND  NEW-BIRTH  (US.  viii.  325, 376, 
418,  454). — One  of  the  common  causes  of 
this  apparent  anomaly  is  the  presence  of 
seeds  lying  dormant  for  long  periods  in  the 
soil.  Gardeners  in  this  locality  are  careful 
not  to  burn  their  weeds  and  rubbish  011 
garden-beds  because  of  the  resulting  crop 
of  new  weeds  from  the  fire-bed.  They  have 
a  folk-saying,  "  One  year's  seeds  bring 
three  years'  weeds."  The  germ  of  life 
within  some  of  these  tiny  seed-atoms 
remains  alive  for  surprising  periods,  as 
witness  the  wheat  recovered  some  time  ago 
from  an  Egyptian  tomb  thousands  of  years 
old,  which  germinated  upon  exposure  to 
light  and  moisture. 

Another  cause  is  thought  to  be  bacterial 
activity  promoted  by  fire.  Burning  is 
believed  by  scientific  gardeners  to  kill  great 
quantities  of  harmful  bacteria  which  prey 
on  the  nitrifying  bacteria — i.e.,  those  which 
work  on  the  nitrogenous  elements,  con- 
verting those  elements  into  nitrates. 

WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 

Strangely,  no  mention  has  yet  been  made 
of  Sisymhrium  Irio,  London  rocket,  so 
called  because  it  sprang  up  after  the  fire 
of  1666  ('Ency.  Brit.,'  llth  ed.,  vii.  522A). 
Appearing  not  to  have  been  noticed  in 
London  before,  it  seems  then  to  have  be- 
come more  abundant  there  than  in  all 
Europe  elsewhere.  A  smaller  fire  in 
Oxford  in  1834  is  said  to  have  been  followed 
by  this  plant. 

Being  no  botanist,  I  have  made  no  note 
of  the  many  other  growths  follow  ing  burning 
over  the  soil,  except  in  two  Australian  in- 
stances, remembered  for  extraneous  reasons, 
viz.:  (1)  Acacias,  known  as  "wattles," 
have  a  hard  seed-coat  which  is  softened 
by  some  obscure  effect  of  fire,  allowing  seed 
to  germinate  ;  the  wattle-wood  has  a  smell 
like  raspberries,  which,  too,  often  grow  011 
burnt  lands,  as  suggested  at  p.  376.  (2)  Telo- 
pea  speciosissima,  "  waratah,"  or  native  tulip, 
which  frequently  shows,  rising  out  of  the 
charcoal,  great  fire-like  heads,  6  ft.  or  more 
above  ground.  This  plant  is  ordinarily  very 
hard  to  grow  ('  Cyclo.  Airier.  Horticulture,' 
vi.  1780). 

Firing  the  bush,  localized  by  the  original 
note,  seems  to  be  an  old  African  custom. 
The  '  Periplus  of  Hanno,'  of  about  500  B.C., 
in  sections  14-16,  mentions  this  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  it  is  explained  on  p.  11  of  notes 
in  Schoff  's  recent  edition.  ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 

[For  mummy  wheat  see  9  S.  i.  248:  iv.  274; 
viii.  82,  170.]  ' 
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DUNSTABLE  LARKS  (11  S.  viii.  469,  515). 
—The  neighbourhood  of  Dunstable  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  skylarks. 
They  breed  on  and  near  the  hills  in  vast 
numbers,  and  professional  "  larkers  "  catch 
them  in  nets  of  a  large  size,  sometimes 
carried  by  two  men.  In  the  season  the 
larkers  start  work  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  arid  return  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  They  can  catch  from  300  to 
400  larks  in  one  night.  They  send  the  larks 
to  London  :  some  alive  in  small  cages,  others 
<lead  for  the  poultry  shops.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  call  for  them  now  in  Dunstable, 
although  the  demand  is  said  to  have  been 
great  at  the  hotels  and  inns  in  coaching 
days.  If  the  London  demand  could  be 
made  to  cease,  the  Downs  at  Dunstable 
would  not  be  defaced  by  lark-catching 
vagrants.  It  is  locally  reported  that  about 
oO,000  Dmistable  larks  are  sent  to  London 
annually.  See  '  Dunstable  :  its  History  and 
Surroundings/  by  Worthington  G.  Smith, 
F.L.S.,  1904.  A.  H.  W.  FYNMORE. 

Berkhamsted. 

"  Dunstable  larks "  appears  in  the  late 
Vincent  Stuckey  Lean's  '  Collections,'  1902, 
i.  36.  The  reference  is  "  F.W.,"  meaning 
Fuller,  *  Worthies.' 

In  this  book,  in  the  chapter  on  '  Bedford- 
shire,' is  a  paragraph  on  '  Larks  '  : — 

"  The  most  and  best  of  these  are  caught  and  well 
•dressed  about  Dunstable  in  this  shire.  A  harmless 
bird  whilst  living,  not  trespassing  on  grain ;  and 
wholesome  when  dead,  then  tilling  the  stomach 
with  meat,  as  formerly  the  ear  with  music.  In  the 
winter  they  fly  in  flocks,  probably  the  reason  why 
Alauda  signified!  in  Latin  both  a  lark  and  a  legion 
of  soldiers,  &c."  — Thomas  Fuller's  'History  of  the 
Worthies  of  England,'  a  New  Edition,  Notes  by 
P.  Austin  Nuttall,  1840,  i.  165. 

Evidently  Dunstabie  larks  were  famous 
before  Swift's  time.  Perhaps  when  he 
made  Gulliver  compare  the  flies  of  Brob- 
dingnag  with  Dunstable  larks  he  was  think- 
ing, not  only  of  their  size,  but  also  of  how 
they  "  fly  in  flocks." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

JAMES  MORGAN  (11  S.  viii.  389,  471). — 
I  can  add  a  little  to  G.  R.  B.'s  information. 
James  Morgan  had  a  son,  Dr.  Morgan,  who 
had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  none  of 
whom  married.  The  last  survivor  left 
money  to  my  father,  Major  Thoyts  of  Sul- 
hamstead,  and  other  members  of  that  family, 
and  left  his  property  at  Mortimer  to  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  the  name  of  Morgan,  who 
sold  it  in  the  eighties.  James  Morgan 
married  at  Mortimer,  14  April,  1737,  where 


the  Parry  family  were  all  buried.  The 
Mortimer  estate  came  to  him  with  his  wife. 
He  was  of  an  old  Carnarvonshire  family, 
and  inherited  the  Welsh  property  from  his 
maternal  uncle,  Erasmus  Lewis  of  Aber- 
corthey. 

I  did  not  try  further  to  trace  the  Morgans, 
but  I  ascertained  that  Dr.  Morgan,  son  of 
James  Morgan,  married,  10  Oct.,  1771,  Mary 
Anne  Thoyts.  He  was  Prebendary  of 
Gloucester  and  Rector  of  Llantrissant,  as 
well  as  Vicar  of  Mortimer.  Probably  these 
were  family  livings.  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchamstead  Place,  Berks. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  '  LORNA  DOONE  ' 
(11  S.  viii.  427,  524). — Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  query  at  the  former  reference, 
in  which  we  were  much  interested  by  reason 
of  our  having  asked  MR.  W.  A.  WARREN,  a 
well-known  educationist  of  Huddersfield,  to 
compile  for  us  an  abridged,  annotated  edi- 
tion of  *  Lorna  Doone  '  for  schools,  as  a 
higher  standard  Reader.  We  sent  on  to  MR. 
WARREN  a  marked  copy  of  your  valuable 
paper,  and  he  replies  as  follows  : — 

I  can  make  out  a  few  of  the  queries.  No  doubt 
with  a  little  time  one  could  get  at  the  rest : — 

4.  "John   the  Baptist,  and  his  cousins,"  £c.— No, 

not  a  charm.  Herbs,  no  doubt— probably 
"St.  John's  worts."  There  are  a  number  of 
St.  John's  worts,  all  esteemed  good  herbal 
remedies. 

"Wool  and  hyssop."      Wool  =  blankets  or 
flannel ;  hyssop  for  sweating. 

5.  "Mum  their  down-bits"  =  preen  their  downy 

fronts.  "  Mum  "  =  to  chew  ;  hence  chewing 
bits  of  down. 

6.  "Playing  at... shepherd's  chess."    The  old  village 

and  the  farmhouse  game  of  "  fox  and  geese." 

7.  The    saplings    grow   from    the     stumps ;     the 

weaker  saplings  are  cut  oft',  and  one  left.    The 

young  saplings  or  shoots  are  "stools,"  and  they 

are  often  "stooled"  too  close  together  on  the 

stump. 

SAMPSON  Low,  MARSTOX  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN  :  HERLOTHINGI 
(11  S.  viii.  487).— In  answer  to  K.  H.— I 
expect  the  story  of  Herne  the  Hunter  in 
Harrison  Aiiisworth's  novel  of  '  Windsor 
Castle  '  is  an  English  version  of  the  German 
story  of  the  Wild  Huntsman. 

A.  GWYTHER. 

POLYGLOT  '  RuBAiviT  '  (11  S.  viiL  469). 
— Dole's  Variorum  Edition,  2  vols.  (Boston, 
Joseph  Knight  Co.,  1896),  or  Dole's  Multi- 
Variorum  Edition,  2  vols.  (Boston,  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  1898),  are  probably  the  volumes  to 
which  MR.  E.  F.  McPiKE  refers. 

A.  G.  POTTER. 
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KHOJA  HUSSEIN  (11  S.  viii.  232,  278). — 
I  have  seen  the  article  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Cornhill  Magazine  and  the 
chapter  in  Matthew  Arnold's  '  Essays  in 
Criticism,'  First  Series,  without  being  able 
to  find  out  how  Khoja  Hussein  defrauded 
his  brother  of  a  large  part  of  his  inheritance. 
May  the  story  claim  a  few  lines  in  '  N.  &  Q.'? 
I  know  nothing  of  Hussein  which  may  not 
be  set  to  his  credit. 

PUNCTUATION  SIGNS  (11  S.  viii.  409). — 
Your  correspondent  might  do  worse  than 
consult  chap.  i.  of  Mr.  William  Day's  *  Punc- 
tuation reduced  to  a  System  '  (London, 
Harrison,  59,  Pall  Mall),  though  I  fear  that 
it  may  be  out  of  print.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

ADMIRAL  SIR  THOMAS  HOPSON,  1643-1717 
(11  S.  viii.  443). — The  Hopson,  or  Hobson, 
family  was  one  of  the  leading  families  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  for  a  century  or  more  subse- 
quent to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the 
Dissolution  Ningwood  was  granted,  with 
other  Church  lands,  to  Thomas  Hobson  in 
exchange  for  the  Manor  of  Marylebone,  co. 
Middlesex.  Prior  to  their  residence  at 
Marylebone  the  Hobsons  were  at  Scredington, 
in  Lincolnshire.  A  pedigree  of  '  Hobson  of 
Scredington  '  is  given  in  '  Lincolnshire 
Pedigrees'  (Harl.  Soc.,  p.  497);  and  the 
descent  of  the  Hobsons  of  Ningwood  appears 
in  Berry's  '  Hants  Genealogies,'  p.  269. 

In  1627  John  Hobson  of  Ningwood  was 
appointed  "  to  have  the  charge  and  leading 
of  the  company  of  Ningwood  as  their 
captain."  This  Capt.  Hobson  married  in 
1641,  as  his  second  wife,  Lady  Margaret 
Ley,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough.  They  were  friends  of  the  poet 
Milton,  who  is  said  to  ha,ve  frequently  visited 
them,  and  who  addressed  one  of  his  sonnets 
to  Lady  Margaret. 

Sir  Thomas  Hopson  was  a  nephew  of 
Capt.  John  Hobson.  On  1  June,  1680, 
"  Captaine  Thomas  Hopsonn  "  was  married 
at  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  "  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Timbrell."  She  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Timbrell  of  Portsmouth  (by  his  wife  Ann, 
daughter  of  -  -  Benett  of  Fareham),  and 
granddaughter  of  Alderman  John  Timbrell, 
Master  Blacksmith  and  Anchor  Smith  of 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  who  served  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  in  the  years  1650 
and  1661.  Lady  Hopson  was  baptized  at 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Portsmouth,  on 
27  June,  1660 ;  and  three  of  her  children 
were  baptized  at  the  same  church,  viz 
Anne,  24  Oct.,  1.681  ;  Mary,  30  Dec.,  1682  ; 
and  Charles,  22  April,  1688. 


Anne  Timbrell  (born  1657),  elder  sister  of 
Lady  Hopson,  was  married  to  Capt.  Charles 
Skelton  at  Brading,  on  5  May,  1679.  Four 
of  their  children  were  baptized  at  Ports- 
mouth Church :  Anne,  16  May,  1681  ; 
Brigid  (sic),  26  June,  1682  ;  Bevill,  7  Aprilr 
1684  ;  and  Herbert,  30  Nov.,  1685.  Capt. 
Skelton  was  a  naval  officer.  In  September,. 
1690,  being  then  in  command  of  the  Corona- 
tion, under  Admiral  Russell,  he  was  return- 
ing to  Plymouth,  and  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm,  in  which  his  vessel  was  cap- 
sized and  he  was  drowned  with  about  300- 
of  his  men. 

Sarah  Timbrell  (born  1669),  a  younger 
sister  of  Lady  Hopson,  was  married  at 
Portsmouth  Church  on  9  Jan.,  1692,  ta 
Capt.  William  Watkins.  He  was  after- 
wards Brigadier- General,  and  one  of  the 
executors  named  in  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas; 
Hopson  ;  he  died  in  1731. 

Mary  Timbrell  (born  1667),  another  sister 
of  Lady  Hopson,  was  the  second  wife  of 
Richard  Bramble  of  Portsmouth.  They" 
were  married  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  Win- 
chester, on  25  Oct.,  1698  ;  he  died  in  1701. 
ALFRED  T.  EVERITT.. 

Portsmouth. 

*  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  JOHN  LANGHAM,  BARO- 
NET' (11  S.  viii.  281,  351,  463).— I  have  just 
seen  *  N.  &  Q.'  for  1  Nov.,  1913,  and  should 
like  to  make  a  few  additions  and  correc- 
tions to  MR.  HUMPHREYS'S  account  of  Sir 
John  Langham's  family  and  purchase  of 
Cottesbrooke. 

Tn  1550  the  estate  of  Cottesbrooke  be- 
longed to  William  Lane,  Esq.,  a  younger 
brother  of  Sir  Ralph  Lane  of  Horton.  He 
died  in  1570,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Peter,  who  was  a  "  Lnnatick,"" 
and  died  without  issue  in  1584,  when  the 
estate  passed  to  his  two  sisters.  They  were 
Maud,  wife  of  John  Bedle,  Esq.,  afterwards 
Sir  John  Bedle  of  Hamerton,  in  Hunts ; 
and  Isabella,  wife  of  John  Read,  Esq.  These 
two  ladies  were  each  possessed  of  a  moiety 
of  the  manor  and  lordship.  John  Read 
died  in  1605,  and  was  buried  at  Cottes- 
brooke, where  he  has  a  monument.  His 
moiety  then  passed  to  his  seven  daughters, 
and  wras  purchased  from  the  survivors  of 
them  in  1607  by  Sir  William  Saunders,  who 
in  1614  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Carey,  afterwards 
Baron  Hunsdon  and  Earl  of  Dover,  "  who 
in  the  13  Charles  I.  conveyed  it  for  the  sum 
of  18,000?.  to  John  Langham,  Esq.,  Alder- 
man of  London."  In  the  same  year,  1638r 
Sir  Capel  Bedle,  who  possessed  the  other 
moiety,  sold  it  to  Martin  Hervey,  Esq.,  "  oi 
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it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Langbam  in  fee  for  17,OOOZ.  in  the  17th  year 
of  Charles  I.  [1642]."  From  this  it  is  seen 
that  Sir  John  Langham  paid  35,000/.  for 
the  whole  estate. 

MB.  HUMPHREYS  has  made  a  mistake  in 
thinking  that  Langham  Place  belonged  to 
;Sir  James  Langham,  2nd  Bart.,  son  of  Sir 
John,  as  it  was  only  purchased  in  1812  by 
•Sir  James  Langham,  10th  Bart.,  who  built  his 
town  house  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Langham  Hotel. 

Also,  if  he  refers  to  Bishop  Burnet,  I  think 
3ie  will  find  that  it  was  not  Sir  John  Langham, 
but  his  son  Sir  James,  "  who  was  famed  for 
3iis  readiness  in  speaking  florid  Latin.''  This 
-.accomplishment  is  also  mentioned  by  Lut- 
trell  in  his  '  Diary,'  viz.,  Sir  James  Langham, 

•"eminently  known  for  his  being  well  versed  in 
the  Latin  Tongue,  died  much  lamented  at  his 
'house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,"  1699. 

With  reference  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Lang- 
liam's  funeral  sermon,  which  MB.  HUM- 
PHREYS says  was  preached  and  published 
by  Simon  Ford,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
found  it  printed  in  a  book  called 

*'  The  Lives  of  Sundry  Eminent  Persons  of  the 
Later  Age.  In  two  parts :  (1)  Of  Divines ;  (2)  Of 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  both  Sexes.  By  Sam : 
'Clarke,  sometime  Pastor  of  Bennet  Fink,  London. 
Printed  and  Revised  by  himself  just  before  his 
death,  &c.  1683." 

'This,  however,  may  not  be  the  same  sermon 
--as  the  one  MB.  HUMPHREYS  alludes  to.  Mine 
is  entitled  'The  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Right  Honble.  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Langham, 
who  died  Anno  Christi  1664.' 

The  funeral  sermon  of  Mary,  Lady  Lang- 
ham,  first  wTife  of  Sir  James,  2nd  Bart.,  was 
written  by  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  Rector  of 
Braunston,  Northamptonshire,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Norwich.  Her  picture  was 
engraved  by  Faithorne,  and  an  account  of 
her  will  be  found  in  Granger's  '  Catalogue 
of  Engraved  British  Heads,'  vol.  iv.  p.  179. 
CHARLES  LANGHAM,  Bt. 

Tempo  Manor,  co.  Fermanagh. 

I  notice  that  it  is  stated  that  Sir  James 

Bunce  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 

•Gypps,  or  Gibbs,  of  London  ;    but  Hasted's 

'  Kent,'   vol.   iii.   p.   45,   states  that  it  was 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gipps,  Esq. 

Sarah's  brother,  Roger  Gipps,  married 
Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Brockman 
and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Simon  Bunce. 

N--  Sir  James  Bunce1  s  son  James  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hugessen 
by  Margery,  another  daughter  of  Sir  W. 
Brockman. 


Hasted  also  records 

"a  warrant  for  a  baronet's  patent,  which  neither 
he  [Sir  James  Bunce]  nor  any  of  his  descendants 
ever  took  out,  although  I  find  him  stiled  in  deeds 
and  writings  Sir  James  Bunce  of  East  Greenwich, 
Knight  and  Baronet." 

R.  J.  FYNMOBE. 
Sandgate. 

BISHOP     RlCHABD      OF     BUBY*S      LlBBABY 

(US.  viii.  341,  397,  435).— One  final  word 
as  to  the  wanderings  of  the  MS.  of  the 
'  Registrum  Palatinum  Dunelmense.'  We 
now  know  from  DR.  MACBAY  that  it  "  was 
restored  to  Durham  from  the  Bodleian  by 
decree  of  Convocation  on  15  Nov.,  1810." 
Was  this  the  date  of  its  actual  transference  ? 
MB.  F.  MAD  AN  ascribed  this  (at  the  first 
reference)  to  the  year  1820.  There  can 
hardly  have  been  a  delay  of  ten  years  in 
executing  the  decree.  Then,  as  to  the  when 
and  wherefore  of  the  second  journey  of  this 
MS.,  MB.  H.  D.  HUGHES  wrote  on  6  Dec.  : — 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  the  further 
particulars  as  to  the  removal  of  the  R.P.D.  from 
Durham.  It  was  removed  to  the  Public  Record 
Office  from  the  Exchequer  Buildings,  Durham 
(where  the  Episcopal  Registers,  &c.,  are  kept),  as 
being  one  of  the  Cursitor's  Records  of  the  Pala- 
tinate of  Durham,  by  warrant  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  ab  some  time  between  the  dates  17  Nov., 
1868,  and  26  Feb.,  1869." 

With  regard  to  DB.  MACBAY'S  question  :— 

"  Is  it  [the  portion  of  Bury's  Register  for  1338-42 
to  be  found  in  that  volume  [Bishop  Kellawe's 
Register  for  1311-16]  still?" 

I  can  only  quote  MB.  MAD  AN' s  latest  words 
(22  Nov.): — 

"We    parted   with    our   Kellawe    Register    to 
Durham,    and   are    not   responsible    for  its  later 
history." 
"  Habent  sua  fata  libelli !  " 

J.  B.  McGovEBX. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

WALTEB  DE  MUNDY,  KNT.,  A.D.  1300 
(11  S.  viii.  129). — A  friend  has  examined  this 
part  of  the  roll  (Close  Roll,  28  Edward  I., 
membrane  lid)  with  a  magnifying  -  glass. 
What  was  supposed  to  be  "  Mundy "  is 
really  Muncy,  and  denotes  the  same  person 
whose  name  appears  on  p.  384  of  the  Calen- 
dar. The  error  arose  from  the  y  being  so 
written  that  part  of  it  causes  the  c  to  look 
like  a  d. 

There  were  people  named  Mundi  living  at 
this  time  in  Norfolk.  On  22  Feb.,  1230, 
Richard  Mundi,  son  of  Henry,  son  of  Edwyii 
of  Deepdale,  came  before  Ranulph,  Abbot 
of  Ramsey,  in  his  Court  at  Brancaster 
(Norfolk),  and  acknowledged  that  the  land 
which  he  held  in  Deepdale  was  servile  and 
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that  he  owed  servile  customs,  &c.  ('  Cartu- 
lary of  the  Monastery  of  Ramsey,'  bk.  i. 
p.  425).  And  in  the  year  1315  William 
Hadeshaw,  Hamo  Mundi,  and  John  de  Flore 
held  H  knights'  fees  in  Great  and  Little 
Walsingham  and  Berston  (Norfolk),  of  the 
honour  and  castle  of  Clare  (Inquisition 
taken  on  the  death  of  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  8  Edw.  II. ). 
Three  hundred  years  later  the  name  ap- 
peared at  St.  John's  Stiffkey,  Norfolk. 
In  the  Hundred  Roll  of  Edward  I.  a  Henry 
Mundi,  son  of  Simon  Mundi,  was  living  at 
Barnwell  by  Cambridge ;  his  grandfather 
was  named  Ralph,  who  had  not  apparently 
adopted  a  surname.  And  in  the  year  1307 
William  Mundy  and  his  wife  Amicia,  in 
consideration  of  ten  silver  marks,  granted  to 
John  of  Cambridge  3|  acres  of  land  in  Cam- 
bridge (Feet  of  Fines,  Cambridge,  35  Ed- 
ward I.).  From  these  last  probably  de- 
scended Mundys  afterwards  living  at  Hitchin 
and  at  High  Wycombe.  MONEDEE. 

SIR  Ross  DON(N)ELLY  (11  S.  viii.  390, 
473). — None  of  your  correspondents  appear 
to  have  noticed  a  pamphlet  of  1807 — to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum — giving  "  A 
correct  account  of  the  trial  at  large  between 
Ross  Donnelly.  .  .  .pit.,  and  Sir  H.  Popham." 
The  point  at  issue  was  the  correct  division 
of  the  prize-money  obtained  on  Sir  Home 
Popham's  naval  expeditions. 

BRADSTON. 

SAMBEL  (SUMBEL)  :  WELLS  (11  S.  viii. 
408,  476). — One  of  Mrs.  Wells's  escapades  is 
narrated  in  Fanny  Burney's  Diary  under 
the  date  22  June,  1792.  M.  H.  DODDS. 

THOMAS  BURBIDGE  AND  OTHER  POETS 
(US.  viii.  428,  470). — The  following  is  from 
the  *  Sedbergh  School  Register,  1546-1909  '  : 

".Shirt,  Theodore,  entered  August,  1825,  age  17; 
horn  at  Stourbridge  ;  left  December,  1827  ;  St. 
John's  Coll.,  Cambridge :  migrated  thence  to  St. 
Peter's  and  Christ's  Coll.;  B.A..  Sen.  Opt.,  1832; 
M.A.  1835.  Curate  of  Sherborne,  Warwickshire ; 
of  Rainhill,  near  Prescot.  Afterwards  lived  at 
Leamington  with  no  fixed  Cure.  Died  c.  1886." 

C.  W.  RUSTON-HARRISON. 

"BALLONI"  (11  S.  viii.  468).— By  this  is 
probably  meant  the  game  of  pallone,  quite 
common  to-day  in  Italy.  It  consists  of  a 
spherical-shaped  elastic  ball  of  rubber, 
nearly  the  size  of  a  football,  and  is  driven  by 
opposing  sides,  whose  hands  are  encased  in 
sharp -pointed  wooden  gloves,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules 
governing  modem  lawn  tennis.  The  court 


is  flanked  by  a  lofty  wall  on  one  side  towards; 
the  goals.  I  have  seen  it  practised  in  Siena, 
and  played  in  a  place  called  the  "  Sferisterio  ;r 
at  Rome. 

T.  A.  Trollope  in  his  '  What  I  Remember  ' 
was  much  puzzled  by  the  use  of  the  above- 
term — easily  explainable. 

I  understand  that  a  similar  game  is  much 
played  by  the  Peruvian  Indians,  and  spreads 
through  the  South  American  republics  of 
Spanish  origin.  WILLIAM  MERCER. 

[PROF.  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH  refers  the  querist 
to  the  'N.E.D.,'  *.  'Balloon,'  where  one  or  two> 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  quotations  con- 
cerning the  game  will  be  found.] 
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Life   and    Trial   of   Eugene   Aram.     By    Eric    R.. 
Watson,  LL.B.     (Hodge  &  Co.) 

BULWER,  in  his  Preface  to  the  1840  edition  of 
'  Eugene  Aram,'  says  that  this  trial,  "  take  it 
altogether,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  register  of  English  crime,"  and  he  describes; 
Eugene  Aram  "  as  a  person  who,  till  the  detection" 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  sentenced,"  was 
"  of  the  mildest  character,  and  most  unexcep- 
tionable morals."  He  further  adds  that  "his  guilt 
or  innocence  was  the  matter  of  strong  contest"  ? 
and  in  the  Preface  to  the  edition  of  1851  says  :  — 

"  On  going  with  maturer  judgment  over  nil 
the  evidence  oil  which  Aram  was  condemned, 
I  have  convinced  myself,  that  though  an  accom- 
plice in  the  robbery  of  Clarke,  he  was  free  both 
from  the  premeditated  design  and  the  actual 
deed  of  murder." 

Bulwer's  novel  '  Eugene  Aram,'  which  was 
published  in  1831,  went  through  twenty  English 
editions.  Mr.  Watson  was  therefore  well  advised 
in  including  this  trial  in  the  "  Notable  English. 
Trials  Series." 

The  trial  of  Eugene  Aram  took  place  at  York 
on  3  Aug.,  1750,  and  he  was  hanged  on  6  Aug» 
and  gibbeted  oil  7  Aug.,  and  until  Bulwer's  novel 
appeared  no  one  for  many  years  had  seriously 
called  in  question  the  justice  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Watson  has  had  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  as  there  is  no  full  report  of  the 
trial  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  opening  speech 
for  the  Crown  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Norton,  K.C.,. 
has  not  .been  preserved,  and  although  we  can 
form  an  opinion  on  the  evidence  he  relied 
upon  as  confirming  the  evidence  of  the  approver 
Houseman,  we  should  like  now  to  see  the  exact 
way  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  shaped 
his  case.  Again,  we  have  no  full  report  of  the 
summing  up  of  the  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Noel,  who 
has  been,  as  we  think,  most  unfairly  attacked. 
Mr.  Watson  states  truly  that  "  all  contem- 
porary reports,  in  vehement  contrast  to  later 
writei-s,  attest  Noel's  impartiality.  '  On  the 
judge's  summing  up  to  the  jury  in  the  most  fair- 
and  candid  manner,'  observes  the  York  Pamphlet 
[published  in  August,  1759],  'they,  after  a  very 
short  consultation,  brought  him  in  guilty  of 
murder.'  ' 
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We  cannot .  consider  that  Bulwer's  opinion 
and  that  of  the  unnamed  lawyers  he  refers  to 
(formed  seventy-two  years  after  the  trial)  are  of 
^nuch  value,  as  we  do  not  know  what  materials 
ihey  had  before  them  when  they  formed  their 
opinion  on  the  case. 

Mr.  Watson  has  given  in  Appendix  T.  a 
list  of  the  "  Original  Documents  in  the  Record 
Office  in  the  matter  of  II.  v.  Aram,  Houseman, 
and  Terry,"  and  in  Appendix  II.  "  Extracts 
from  the  Contemporary  Press,  1744-5  [the  date  of 
the  murder]  to  1759,"  and  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  his  industry  and  research.  Having 
carefully  read  this  book,  we  are  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Watson  has  covered  the  whole  ground,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  add  to  the  materials 
which  he  has  with  so  much  labour  collected. 

We  may  state  at  once  that  we  concur  entirely 
in  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Watson  has 
come,  namely,  that  Eugene  Aram  was  fairly 
tried  according  to  the  law  as  it  existed  in  1759, 
that  the  evidence  clearly  established  his  guilt, 
and  that  it  is  idle  for  any  one  now  to  say  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  murder. 

In  1744  there  lived  at  Knaresborough  Eugene 
Aram  and  Richard  Houseman.  Houseman  was  a 
flax-dresser,  described  as  a  big,  broad-shouldered, 
square  man.  They  were  about  forty  years  of 
age.  There  also  lived  there  Daniel  Clark,  a 
shoemaker,  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
who  was  a  ''thin,  pale-looking"  man,  and  was 
about  5  ft.  6  in.  or  5ft.  8  in.  high.  Clark  was 
generally  deemed  to  be  a  person  who  had 
obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  plate  and 
jewellery  from  various  tradespeople  dishonestly, 
and  he  was  also  in  possession  of  a  large  sum 
of  money.  These  three  persons  were  intimate 
friends.  Clark  left  Aram's  house  with  Aram  and 
Houseman,  and  a  strange  man,  about  11  P.M.  on 
the  night  of  7  Feb.,  1744/5.  Tuton  or  Tutin,  a 
mason,  saw  Clark  join  Aram  and  Houseman  about 
2  or  3  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  8  Feb.,  when  he  lost 
sight  of  them.  These  three  persons  —  Aram, 
Houseman,  and  Clark — went  to  a  cave,  known  as 
"  St.  Robert's  Cave,"  a  little  way  out  of  Knares- 
borough. At  that  cave  Clark  was  robbed  and 
murdered,  his  clothes  were  taken  away  and 
destroyed  to  prevent  the  identification  of  the 
body  in  case  it  should  be  found,  and  there  the 
body  remained  buried  until  August,  1758. 

On  8  Feb.,  when  Clark  was  missing,  every  effort 
was  made  to  trace  him,  but  in  vain.  Aram,  who 
had  been  in  needy  circumstances  before  the 
murder,  was  after  the  murder  in  possession  of 
n  considerable  sum  of  money — about  105?. — and 
part  of  Clark's  property  was  found  buried  in  his 
garden. 

A  skeleton  was  dug  up  near  Knaresborough 
in  August,  1758,  and  it  was  at  once  assumed  that 
it  was  Clark's  skeleton.  A  coroner's  inquest  was 
held,  and  the  jury  so  found.  Houseman,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  imprudently  stated,  when 
requested  to  take  up  one  of  the  bones  :  "  This 
is  no  more  Dan  Clark's  bone  than  it  is  mine." 

On  15  or  1(5  Aug.  Houseman  said  something 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  body  of  Clark 
might  be  found  in  St.  Robert's  Cave,  and  on 
17  Aug.  search  was  made,  and  it  was  there  found. 
He  was  arrested  for  the  murder,  and  Aram  was 
subsequently  arrested  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  was  an  usher  in  a  school.  His  wife  and 
children  remained  at  Knaresborough,  where  he 
had  left  them  without  means  of  support.  A 


fresh  inquest  was  held  on  Clark's  body,  and  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  returned  against  House- 
man and  Aram.  Aram  on  his  arrest  at  first 
asserted  that  he  did  not  know  Knaresborough , 
and  that  he  did  not  know  Clark,  but  he  after- 
wards admitted  that  these  were  lies.  Still,  many- 
innocent  men  lie  on  being  arrested. 

Mr.  Watson  points  out  that  Aram's  own 
admission  brings  him  to  the  cave  on  the  fatal 
night.  "  He  can't  tell  what  to  say,  whether 
Clark  was  murdered  or  not  "  (a  singular  frame  of 
rnind),  only  he  was  told  that  Clark  had  gone  off. 

The  trial  of  Eugene  Aram,  Houseman,  and 
Terry  (the  third  was  also  in  custody,  charged 
with  the  murder)  ought  to  have  taken  place  in  the- 
ordinary  course  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1759, 
but  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown  the  trial  was- 
postponed  to  the  next  assizes,  to  be  held  ia 
August.  In  June  Houseman,  in  order  to  save- 
his  neck,  offered  to  give  evidence  against  Aram, 
which  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Crown,  and  the 
following  is  what  took  place  at  the  cave,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement  to  the  magistrate  :- — 

"  He  [Houseman]  went  with  them  [Eugene 
Aram  and  Daniel  Clark]  to  a  place  called  Saint 
Robert's  Cave,  near  Grimble  Bridge,  where 
Aram  and  Clark  stopt  a  little,  and  in  their  way 
thither  stopt  a  while  at  the  Grimble  Bridge, 
and  there  he  saw  Aram  stricke  him  several 
times  over  the  breast  and  head,  saw  him  fall  as 
if  he  was  dead,  and  he,  this  examinant,  came 
away  and  left  them  together,  but  wether  [sic] 
Aram  used  any  weapon  or  not  to  kill  him  with  he 
can't  tell,  nor  does  he  know  what  he  did  with 
the  body  afterwards,  but  believes  Aram  left  it 
at  the  cave's  mouth,  for  this  examinant  seeing 
Aram  do  this,  to  which  he  declares  he  was  in  no 
way  abetting  or  privy  to,  nor  knew  of  his  design 
to  kill  him  at  all ;  [then  ?]  did  this  examinant 
make  the  best  of  his  way  from  him  least  [sic]  he 
might  share  the  same  fate,  and  got  to  the  Bridge 
end,  and  then  lookt  back,  and  saw  him  coming 
from  the  cave  side,  which  is  in  a  private  rock 
adjoining  the  river,  and  he  could  discern  some 
bundle  in  his  hand,  but  does  not  know  what  it 
was  :  On  which  this  informant  [sic]  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  town  without  joining  Aram 
again  or  seeing  him  again  till  next  day,  and  from, 
that  time  till  this  he  never  had  any  private  dis- 
course with  him." 

At  the  Assizes  in  August  no  evidence  was 
offered  against  Houseman,  and  he  was  acquitted, 
and  he  thereupon  gave  his  evidence  against 
Aram.  Again,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Watson's 
book,  "  we  have  no  very  full  account  of  the  flax- 
dresser's  [Houseman's]  evidence,  but  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  gave  it  there  is  a  most  complete- 
concurrence  of  contemporary  opinion."  "  House-1 
man's  evidence,"  says  the  press  of  that  day, 
"  was  delivered  with  all  the  anxiety,  diffidence, 
and  embarrassment  of  conscious  guilt,  solicitous 
to  accuse  the  partner  of  his  iniquity  no  farther  than 
consisted  with  keeping  the  curtain  drawn  between 
the  Court  and  him." 

Clark's  skull  was  produced  in  court,  so  that  the 
jury  coiild  sec  the  fracture  at  the  back  of  it. 
Aram's  defence,  which  he  had  nearly  a  year  to 
prepare,  comes  to  nothing,  if  Houseman  was 
believed  by  the  jury,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  conr 
sisting  of  a  number  of  instances  where  skeletons 
have  been  found  in  strange  places,  and  in  which 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  foul  play,  and  he- 
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(further  suggested  that  the  body  dug  up  at  the 
<cave  may  not  have  been  Clark's  body. 

The  editor  of  *  The  Annual  Register '  for  1759, 
^vhich  was  published  early  in  the  following  year, 
gives  an  account  of  the  trial,  and  says  "  Aram's 
sentence  was  a  just  one,"  and  in  that  opinion 
all  persons  who  carefully  study  Mr.  Watson's 
4300k  will,  we  firmly  believe,  agree.  We  place 
*io  reliance  on  the  supposed  confession  after  his 
conviction. 

The  book  contains  two  portraits  of  Eugene 
Aram  and  a  photograph  of  the  "  cave."  There 
is  also  a  photograph  of  the  transcript  of  the 
second  examination  of  Aram  in  the  Record  Office, 
showing  numerous  alterations  in  it  while  he  was 
under  examination  by  the  magistrate.  There  is 
also  a  photograph  of  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone 
of  Clark,  showing  the  fracture,  which  was  evidently 
caused  by  a  blow  from  some  blunt  instrument. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Watson's  critical  acumen  his  exposure, 
on  p.  4  of  his  book,  of  the  gross  and  absurd 
blunders  of  some  previous  writers.  We  think  it 
fair  to  give  him  the  highest  praise  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with  this  difficult  subject, 
and  he  frankly  acknowledges  the  help  he  has 
.received  from  various  correspondents  of  '  N".  &Q.,' 
without  whose  "  assistance  this  monograph  would 
not  have  been  undertaken." 

JBitt'ke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  1014.    (Harrison 

&  Sons.) 

MR.  ASHWORTII  P.  BURKE,  who  edits  'Burke' 
jointly  with  Sir  Bernard,  opens  his  preface  by 
noting  a  curious  coincidence  which  forms  an 
historical  record  :  "  The  senior  coheir  general  of 
the  Royal  Stuarts,  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  Consort 
of  Ludwig  III.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Bavaria  in 
the  same  week  that  Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  heir 
male  of  our  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Guelph, 
became  Reignin?  Duke  of  Brunswick,  having,  by 
a  happy  marriage  with  the  German  Emperor's 
•daughter  ended  a  long-standing  feud." 

The  few  Peerages  created  during  the  year  have 
been  mainly  in  connexion  with  judicial  changes. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  created  Viscount 
Alverstone  on  his  retirement ;  Mr.  Justice  Parker 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  and  a 
Peer  for  life  as  Lord  Parker  of  Waddington  ;  and 
•Lord  Justice  Hamilton  was  appointed  a  Lord  of 
Appeal,  and  a  Peer  for  life  as  Lord  Sumner.  Lord 
Dunedin  was  also  appointed  a  Lord  of  Appeal, 
but.  as  he  was  already  a  Peer,  the  appointment  did 
not  entail  a  new  creation.  Besides  these,  the  new 
veers  include  Sir  George  Kemp,  created,  Lord 
Rochdale  and  Sir  George  Clarke,  expert  in 
military  organizations,  sometime  Governor  of 
Victoria,  and  afterwards  of  Bengal,  created  Lord 
Sydenham  of  Combe.  But  perhaps  of  more 
interest  has  been  the  restoration  of  two  ancient 
Peerage  titles.  The  senior  of  these,  the  Barony  of 
Furnivall,  created  in  1295,  was  merged  for  nearly 
two  centuries  in  the  Earldom  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  afterwards,  for  another  century,  in  the 
Dukedom  of  Norfolk,  until  it  fell  into  abeyance 
at  the  death  of  the  ninth  Duke  in  1777.  The 
abeyance  has  been  terminated  by  the  Crown 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  the  only  child 
of  the  late  Lord  Petre.  This  young  lady,  now 
Baroness  Furnivall,  is  the  first  to  be  known  by 
that  title  since  Maud  Nevill,  in  her  own  right 


Baroness  Furnivall,  carried  the  Barony  by  marriage 
in  1406  to  the  Talbot  family.  The  Barony  of 
Latymer,  created  in  1431,  had  been,  since  the  death 
of  the  fourth  Lord  Latymer  in  1577,  in  abeyance, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  summoning  to  Parlia- 
ment of  Francis  Burdett  Thomas  Mouey-Coutts, 
one  of  the  coheirs,  now  Lord  Latymer.  "The 
title  must  not  be  confused  with  that  of  the  earlier 
barony  of  Latimer  created  in  1299,  which  passed 
from  the  Latimer  family  through  the  Nevills  to 
the  Willoughbys,  and  is  now  vested  apparentlv 
in  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke." 

We  rind  'Burke'  handy  of  reference,  as  one  is 
able  at  once  to  establish  the  exact  relationship 
between  members  of  the  same  families.  Then 
there  is  the  unique  feature  of  indicating,  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  numbering,  the  exact  rank  or 
precedence  of  every  one,  titled  or  untitled  ;  while 
the  full  genealogical  account  of  the  families  treated 
of  is  most  valuable. 


Jiottws  to  <K0msp0tttottts. 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  -'The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers —at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancerv 
Lane,  E.C. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

MAJOR  LESLIE  and  NANKING.— Forwarded. 

MR.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY.— Forwarded  to  DR. 
KRUEGER. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BULL  and  MR.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 
—Received.  Many  thanks. 

MR.  T.  HAYLER  (11  S.  viii.  488).  — MR.  ARKIE 
writes  that  George  Melly  of  Liverpool  died  27  Sept., 
1894. 

MR.  CLEMENT  SHORTER  writes  to  say  that, 
;hough  he  has  now  fou-id  the  biographies  of  John 
Jhapman  in  the  *  D.N.B '  and  in  Boase  s  *  Modern 
English  Biography,'  Supplement,  vol.  i.,  he  would 
>e  glad  of  any  additional  information. 

ERRATUM. — We  regret  that  the  correspondent 
who  furnished  us  at  11  S.  viii.  480  with  the 
obituary  notice  of  Ambrose  Heal  was  in  error  in 
stating  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Avant  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  transfer  and  arrangement  of  Ambrose 

Seal's  collections  at  the  St.  Pancras  Public  Library. 

We  now  learn  that  this  work   is  in  the  hands  of 

Mr.  George  Potter. 
CORRIGENDUM.  —  MR.   ROLAND   AUSTIN'   writes : 

'US.   viii.  483,  col.  2,    1.  3,   for  '  Weedon '  read 
Weldon." 
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JJofas* 

ADJECTIVES   FROM  FRENCH  PLACE- 
NAMES. 

"  BIZONTINS  (c'est  ainsi  que  s'appellent  les 
habitants  de  Besancon),"  quoth  not  so  long 
:ago  a  correspondent  of  L'Intermediaire,  the 
French  *  N.  &  Q.'  If  it  be  not  absurd  for  a 
Frenchman  to  remind  others  of  a  curiosity 
of  their  language,  one  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  for  laying  before  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
a  few  such  adjectival  forms  collected  during 
several  months'  gleaning  among  the  anti- 
Aquarian  and  bibliographical  journals  of  our 
neighbours  across  Channel. 

Quite  well  known  are  albigeois,  angevin, 
artesien,  bordelais,  bourguignon,  breton, 
chartrain,  gascon,  limousin,  marseillais, 
normand,  poitevin,  provencal,  remois, 
&c.,  but  others  there  are  which  one  may 
suppose  not  all  Frenchmen  can  have  met 
-with.  One  would  hardly  doubt  the  correct 


appellation  of  a  native  of  Chateaudun,  did 
one  know  that  he  of  Chateauroux  is  "  cha- 
teauroussin."  Yet  the  former  is  "  climois  " 
(tout  court)  ! 

Of  course,  many  such  forms  occur  chiefly 
in  topographical  literature,  local  journals, 
and  provincial  biographical  repertoria  ;  some 
are  entered  under  the  place-name  itself  in 
Larousse.  A  great  number  would  appear, 
nevertheless,  to  have  a  more  vigorous  exist- 
ence than  one  would  suppose  is  the  lot  o£ 
such  a  term  as  "  Mancunian,"  if  not  of 
"  Glaswegian." 

Here  are  a  few  :  arrageois  (Arras),  blesois 
(Blois),  briochois  (Saint-Brieuc),  quercynois 
(Le  Quercy),  graylois  (Gray),  biterrois  (Be- 
ziers),  doloio  (Dole),  sammiellois  (Saint- 
Mihiel),  stephanois  (Saint-^tienne).  Is  a 
native  of  one  of  the  numerous  Saint-Sulpice 
villages  adjectivally  one  with  the  sons  of 
the  erstwhile  famous  seminary  ?  What  is 
an  inhabitant  of  Dol-de-Bretagne  ? 

Franche-Comte  gives  "  franc-comtois " 
and  "  comtois  "  ;  the  Comtat-Venaissin, 
"  comtadin."  I  have  found  "  sevrois " 
(Sevres)  and  "  vivarois  "  (Viviers). 

Ending  in  ien :  calesien,  languedocien, 
and  angoumoisien,  from  provinces ;  there 
may  also  be  mentioned  morlaisien  (Morlaix), 
cadurcien  (Cahors:  why  not  "  caoursin  "  ? ), 
petrocorien  (Perigueux),  cotentin  (Cou- 
tances  and  Le  Cotentin),  melgorien  (Melgueil), 
vellavien  (Le  Velay),  ternesien  (Ternois), 
and  savoisien.  Montpellierain  is  clumsy,  but 
correct.  According  to  Littre,  Foix  gives 
"  foxien,"  but  one  may  find  "  fuxeen  "  in 
the  antiquarian  journal  of  the  Ariege.  A 
native  of  Auch  is  "  auscitain." 

It  is  peculiar  that  a  man  of  Bourges  should 
be  "  berruyer,"  whilst  he  of  Berry  is  "  ber- 
richon."  Beauceron  (Le  Beauce),  percheron 
(Le  Perche),  and  sainton  (Saintes)  are,  per- 
haps, more  familiar. 

In  -ais  are  senonais  (Sens),  montalbanais 
(Montauban),  ossalais  (Ossau),  mortainais 
(Mortagne),  and  gevaudanais  (Le  Gevaudan). 

In  -eau  :  manceau  (Le  Mans),  tourangeau 
(Tours  and  La  Touraine). 

In  -at  :  rouergat  (Le  Rouergue)  follows 
the  well-known  "  auvergnat." 

Messin  is  from  Metz  ;  brestois  from  Brest ; 
but  bressan  from  Bresse. 

"  Delphinal  "  may  be  found,  from  Dau- 
phine,  but  Larousse  gives  "  dauphinois  "  ; 
also  "  morvandel." 

A  man  of  Rhodez  appears  to  be  rhutenois. 
The  French  language  leaves  a  native  of 
Troyes  indistinguishable  from  a  Trojan. 
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Probably  the  French  place-names  of 
Belgium  yield  some  interesting  adjectival 
forms  :  a  man  of  R outers  is  "  rollarien." 

Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will,  no  doubt,  be 
able  to  add  to  the  above,  which,  with 
"  turquenois  "  (Tourcoing)  and  "  vervie- 
tois  "  exhaust  the  writer's  notebook.  It  is 
something  .to  come  across  such  forms  as 
"  briochois  "  or  "  fuxeen  "  in  cold  print ; 
the  more  so  if  actually  used,  and  not  merely 
preserved  in  a  dictionary  or  word-museum. 

I  note  the  recent  publication  of  "  Essai 
historique  sur  Treguier,  par  un  Trecorrois." 

SICILE. 


ROBERT   BARON,    AUTHOR   OF 
'MIRZA,    A    TRAGEDIE.' 

(See  ante,  p.  1.) 

FROM  the  names  alone  previously  given 
one  might  have  surmised  that  Baron  had 
come  from  Norwich.  Do  the  names  also 
indicate  that  he  had  not  yet  definitely 
joined  either  political  camp,  but  counted  his 
friends  in  both  ?  The  only  indication  of 
political  opinions  which  I  have  noticed  in 
'  The  Cyprian  Academy  '  shows  the  author 
as  rather  a  Royalist  than  a  Parliamentarian. 
Flaminius,  after  landing  at  Dover,  admired 
the  beauty  of  the  island, 

"  which  was  then  fiuorishing,  enioying  a  wel  setled 
and  a  happy  peace  under  an  unusurped  Governe- 
ment  " — '-Gyp.  Acad.,'  Part  II.  p.  2. 

'  The  Cyprian  Academy  '  is  a  romance  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  embodies  in  it  two 
dramatic  pieces  :  '  Deorum  Dona,'  a  masque  ; 
and  '  Gripus  and  Hegio,'  a  pastoral  in  three 
acts.  These  are  said  by  Fleay* — I  do  not 
know  on  what  ground — to"  have  been 
"written,  but  not  acted,"  at  Cambridge. 
It  certainly  seems  likely  that  they  were  com- 
posed before  the  narrative  in  which  they 
are  set.  The  romance  shows  the  effect  of 
Sidney's  '  Arcadia  '  on  an  imitative  boy. 
Its  language,  however,  while  it  has  many 
touches  of  old-fashioned  euphuism,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  recourse  to  the  most  absurd 
Latin  expressions,!  which  suggests  a  study 


'Biogr.  History,'  sub  'Baron,  R.' 
t  Take,  for  example  :  — 

Now,  now  we  Symbolize  in  egritude  [we  are  sick 
alike].—  I.  34. 

let  their  coynesse  set  an  edge  on  us 
And  cuspidat  our  animosities  [sharpen  our  courage]. 

polyanthroPica11    [populous 


A  sleeke  stone  to  repumicate  her  linnen.—  I.  11 
Our  Kustick  immorigerous  roomes.—  ibid. 


of  Cockeram's  '  Dictionarie,'  as  well  as  by 
the  introduction  of  scraps  of  French,  which 
lead  one  to  think  that  Baron  had  reached" 
France  some  time  before  his  book  wast 
finished.  We  know  that  he  was  at  Paris  a 
month  or  two  later,  and  the  following 
passage  (part  i.  p.  7)  suggests  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Paris  and  its  environs  : — 

;t  He  resided  in  the  Metropolitan  City  Paris,  till1 
Cynthia  had  6.  times  repaired  her  wained  homes  ; 
then  Paris  the  durty  Theater  of  all  Nations,  being 
plagued  with  an  almost  generall  infection,  or  in- 
valitude,  Flaminius  with  his  cousin  German,  th& 
Duke  of  Luynes,  (the  powerful!  Favourite  of  the 
crown  of  France,)  retired  to  his  Tusculanium  [sic] 
at  Poysey,  a  prety  gentle  place,  scituated  upon- 
the  River  Sequana,  some  15.  miles  distant  fronv 
Paris,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Forrest  of  St.  German- 
..the  French  King  at  this  time  had  his  residence- 
at  his  standing  house  within  a  mile  of  Possy 
[=Poissy]." 

Perhaps  Baron  had  himself  been  driven  from 
the  unhealthy  conditions  of  Paris  to  a, 
retreat  at  Poissy. 

'  The  Cyprian  Academy  '  is  chiefly  noto- 
rious, however,  for  its  plagiarisms  from 
Milton's  '  Minor  Poems  '  of  1645,  which  were- 
first  exposed  in  print  by  Wartoii,  and  were 
given  still  more  fully  (as  the  '  D.N.B.'  says)- 
in  the  booksellers'  edition  of  Milton  of  1801,. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  401-8.  Mr.  Knight,  who  con- 
siders successful  plagiarism  to  be  Baron's- 
chief  title  to  distinction,  would  have  done 
well  to  remember,  as  Langbaine  did,  that 
'  The  Cyprian  Academy  '  was  the  work  of 
a  boy  of  17.  He  seems  to  me  to  credit 
Baron  also  with  a  cunning  which  he  did  not 
possess  when  he  says  that  "  with  so  much 
judgment  did  he  steal  that  his  thefts  passed 
unrecognized  for  more  than  a  century  after 
his  death."  What  is  really  striking  is  the 
insouciance  with  which  he  steals,  not  merely 
from  Milton,  but  from  Shakespeare,  Suckling^ 
Lovelace,  Carew,  and  others.  Milton  at  the- 
moment  may  have  been  the  least  known, 
but  no  reader  of  the  time  could  have  failed 
to  notice  the  bold  borrowings  from  other 
poets.  Langbaine  himself  had  detected 
obligations  to  Waller  and  to  Webster's 
'  Duchess  of  Malfy  '  :  "  excusable,"  he  says,. 
"  only  on  the  account  of  the  Author's 
Youth." 

A  Miltonic  reminiscence  which  has  not 
been  noticed  occurs  at  part  ii.  p.  32,  "  a 
promentory  or  starry  pointed  Piramid " 
('Ep.  on  Shakespeare');  another  at  part  i. 
p.  20,  "  from  's  Saphire  colour 'd  throne  " 
('  Sol.  Music,'  line  7).  Suckling's  '  Ballad 
of  a  Wedding-Day '  has  led  to  two  lines 
(part  iii.  p.  72)  : — 

Her  round  small  feet  beneath  her  roab  doe  run- 
Now  out,  now  in,  as  if  they  feard  the  sun. 
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The  song  (i.  35)  "I  have  a  Sunne-burnt 
Pilgrim  seen  "  owes  its  first  two  verses  to 
Carew's  '  Good  Counsell  to  a  young  Maid  '  ; 
the  song  (i.  38)  "  Mens  loves  like  tinder  " 
borrows  freely  from  Carew's  '  Perswasions 
to  Love.'  These  two  cases  are  pointed  out  in 
a  copy  of  '  The  Cyprian  Academy  '  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Mr.  W.  Forsyth.  Here  also  Quarles  is 
credited  with  Baron's  line 

And  lay  all  pickled  up  in  briny  teares  (i.  48) ; 
the  lines 

Farewell  Flaminins,  <fcc.  (ii.  2) 
are  referred  to  Waller's  '  Escape  of  the  Prince 
at  St.  Andero  ' ;  and  "  the  ditty  "  on  iii.  94, 
"  Best  of  men,  and  best  of  Kings,"  is  shown 
to  be  based  on  Waller's  lines  '  To  the  King 
on  his  Navy.' 

The  book  appeared  in  April,  1647,  as  is 
shown  by  the  date  in  the  Thomason  Collec- 
tion. It  had  an  engraved  title-page,  and 
a  portrait  of  the  author,  "  ^Etat.  sure  17," 
by  W.  Marshall.  In  two  copies  of  the  book 
in  the  British  Museum  the  portrait  is  missing. 
The  copies  with, date  "  1648  "  are  in  other 
respects  identical  with  those  of  1647. 

A  year  after  his  first  venture  Baron 
brought  out  another  little  work  of  fancy, 

"An  Apologie  for  Paris Occasioned  by  a 

Private  Discourse,  wherein  the  Trojans  Judgment 
was  carped  at  by  some,  And  defended  By  R:  B. 
Gent.  Ann.  ^Etatis  suse  18.  London,  For  Th. 
Dring,  1649." 

According  to  the  Dedicatory  Letter  "  To 
my  Noble  Lady,  the  Lady,  E:  R.,"  again 
dated  from  Gray's  Inn,  the  discussion  which 
gave  rise  to  the  book  had  taken  place  at 
"Sir  Johns'':  Lady  E.  R.'s  brother  had 
pleaded  for  Juno,  and  Sir  T,  B.,  Bart.,  for 
Pallas,  when  Baron  was  commanded  by  her 
Ladyship  to  become  the  Advocate  of  Venus. 

The  commendatory  verses  are  by  "  D:  S. 
Gent."  and  "  Robert  Freeman,  Gent."  (who 
anagrammatizes  "  Robert  Baron  "  into 
"Born  to  be  rare").  Mr.  A.  Esdaile  has 
noticed  on  p.  85  a  Shakespearian  borrowing  : 
"  prisoner  to  Venus  in  a  Red  rose  chaine." 

Baron,  by  the  age  of  19,  had  at  least  won 
his  spurs  as  a  writer,  and  had  gained  a 
number  of  friends  in  the  literary  and  fashion- 
able worlds  of  London.  His  success  seems, 
however,  to  have  given  little  pleasure  to  his 
father,  who  died  on  1  August  of  this  year 
while  holding  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Norwich. 
His  will,  made  two  days  before,  shows  that 
he  left  a  widow  Frances,  two  daughters 
Ester  and  Mary  (married  to  John  Marin*  and 


*  John  Mann  was  this  year  one  of  the  Sheriffs 
of  Norwich. 


Thomas  Morse  respectively),  a  grandson- 
Samuel  Smith,  and  a  sister  Grey,  besides 
Robert,  his  only  son.  He  left  207.  to  the- 
poor  of  Norwich,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
aldermen,  each  in  his  own  ward,  on  the  day 
of  the  testator's  funeral ;  to  his  wife  the 
house  in  which  he  was  then  living,  with  201.  ;. 
and 

"to  my  sonne  Robert  Baron  whose  growth  iiv 
grace  and.  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  hath  ben- 
my  continuall  care  and  prayer  All  that  my 
Messuage  or  Tenem*  lyeing  in  Braken  and  Mulbar- 

ton with  all  the  h'owses  and  grounds upon. 

condicon" 

that  his  son  should  "quit  clayme "  to  any 
other  lands,  &c.  He  devised  to  his  sons- 
in-law  the  house  in  which  he  was  living 
(subject  to  his  wife's  life -interest),  as  well 
as  his  estate  in  Pulham ;  and  his  estate  in1 
Shottisham,  which  was  his  wife's  jointure,, 
to  his  grandson,  Samuel  Smith. 

"  And  for  that  my  howse  wherein  Josepth  Browne- 
the  Taylor  now  lieth  I  give  the  same  unto  my  sonne 
Robert  Baron  and  his  heires  forever." 

Then  follows  a  charitable  bequest  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Norwich  Girls' 
Hospital : — 

"  I  give  unto  the  Citty  of  Norwch  the  summe  of 
Two  hundred  and  fiftie  pounds  \V'h  my  desire  and 
will  is  should  be  imployed  for  the  traininge  ypp  of 
women  children  from  the  age  of  seaven  vntill  the 
age  of  ffifteene  yeares  in  spininge  knittinge  and^ 
dressinge  of  wooll  under  the  tuicon  of  some  aged' 
discreete  religious  woman  thereto  appointed  at 
some  publique  place  by  the  Majestrates  appointm*,. 
hopeinge  some  other  well  affected  will  soe  add  to 
the  same  that  it  may  become  a  meanes  of  greate 
benititt  to  the  Cittie  and  comfort  to  the  poore,  the 
same  I  will  to  be  paid  within  one  yeare  after  my 
decease,  in  case  some  place  be  appointed  thereto 
and  Overseer  thereof  by  the  Citty  as  aforesaid  I 
constitute  and  appoint  my  two  sonn8  in  lawe  John 
Mann  and  Thomas  Morse  my  Executors,  and  [after 
paying  debts]  the  surplus  to  be  equally  divided: 
betwixt  them.  Robert  Baron, 

in  pres.   G.  Lock 

Elizabeth  Blofeild, 

Prob.  4  Dec.,  1650.  John  Matchin. 

John  Mann  and  Thos.  Morse  executors. 

Baron's  wish  that  some  other  well-affected 
person  would  add  to  his  benefaction  was 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Henry  Whitingham  of  London 
contributed  a  further  200/.,  and  with  the 
total  sum  of  450£.  the  "  Great  Garden  "  was 
purchased  (west  "of  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Mary  Uiibrent),  and  here  the  Girls'  Hospital 
was  soon  established.* 

The  Hospital  remained  there  till  its 
removal  to  Lakenham  some  years  ago. 
Over  the  door  was  an  inscription  : — 

"Robert  Baron  esq.  Mayor  of  this  City  Anno> 
Domini  1649  was  the  first  Benefactor  towards  the 


'  Records  of  the  City  of  Norwich  '  (ed.  Hudson 
and  Tingey). 
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erecting  of  this  Hospital  and  endowing  the  same, 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Girles:  in  which 
Year  he  also  died." 

Then  followed  the  words  of  the  will    "  I 
give,  &c by  the  City  as  aforesaid."* 

Sheffield.  G'    C'  MoOBE  SMITH- 

(To  be  continued.} 


IRISH  FAMILY  HISTORIES. 

<(See   11  S.  vii.  483;  viii.  124,  173,  213,  335, 
403.) 

PART  III. 

Historia  et  Genealogia  Familiar  cle  Burgo  (The  His- 
tory and  Genealogy  of  the  De  Burgo  [Burke] 
Family),  1578.  Irish  MS.  No.  1440  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  Dublin. 

The  Genealogical  History  of  the  Family  of  Butler, 
Earls  of  Ormonde,  deduced  from  the  Earliest 
Times,  with  Pedigrees,  Copies  of  Charters, 
Seals,  and  Arms,  from  the  Collection  of  St. 
George  the  Herald.  (Seventeenth  century.) 

Darcy  Families  of  Clonmuue,  co.  Clare,  and 
Kiltullagh,  co.  Galway,  by  the  Rev.  Darcy 
Burke,  DD.,  1752;  reprinted  in  1796  by  Joseph 
Hill,  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 

IMemoirs  of  the  Family  of  Grace :  being  a  Genea- 
logical History  of  the  Family  of  Grace  from 
their  settlement  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  present  time,  roy.  8vo.  Pri- 
vately printed,  1823. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Macdonnels  of  Antrim, 
including  notices  of  some  other  Septs,  Irish 
and  Scottish,  by  Rev.  George  Hill.  Belfast, 
1873. 

The  MacCarthys  of  Gleannacroim,  or  a  Historical 
Pedigree  of  the  Sleogh  Feidlimedh,  by  Daniel 
MacCarthy  Glas.  Exeter,  1875. 

IMolony  Family.  Published  for  private  circulation, 
1887.  Compiled  by  the  late  J.  B.  Molony  of 
Ennis.  Printed  by  Chas.  Chambers,  Dublin. 

TheO'Conors  of  Connaught,  by  The  O'Conor  Don. 
1891. 

The  De  Verdons  of  Louth,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Grattan 
Flood,  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Ireland,  December,  1899,  pp.  417- 
419. 

The  O'Maddens  of  Silanchia,  by  Dr.  More  Madden, 
Journal  of  Galway  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  1901,  vol.  i..  No.  3,  and  1902, 
vol.  ii.,  No.  7. 

Records  of  the  Various  Branches  of  the  Barrys,  by 
Rev.  G.  Barry.  Cork,  1902. 

Blake  Family  Records,  by  Martin  J.  Blake,  First 
Series  (1300-1600)  ;  Second  Series  (1600-1700). 
Published  by  Elliot  Stock,  London,  1902  and 
1905. 

An  Account  of  the  O'Dempseys,  Chiefs  of  Clan- 
maliere,  by  Thomas  Mathews.  Dublin,  1903. 

Eyre  of  Eyrecourt  and  Eyreville,  co.  Galway,  by 
the  Rev.  Allen  Stewart  Hartigan.  Published, 
1904,  by  Taylor  &  Co.,  16-17,  Fulwood's  Rents, 
Holborn,  London. 

*  Blomefield's  'Norfolk,'  iv.  450. 


Brownes  of  Castle  MacGarrett,  by  Lord  Oranmore 
and  Browne.  Galway  Archaeological  Journal 
(1908),  vol.  v.  pp.  48-60,  165-78,  227-38. 

Burke  and  Bourke  Genealogies.  Sec  'Obituary 
Book  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery  at  Galway,' 
by  Martin  J.  Blake.  Reprinted  from  The 
Galway  Archaeological  Journal  in  1911  by 
O' Gorman,  Galway. 

Crichton— Genealogy  of  the  Earls  of  Erne  (Crichton 
Family),  by  J.  H.  Steele.  Privately  printed 
(60  copies), 'Edinburgh,  1910. 

De  Burgh  (William),  Progenitor  of  the  Burkes  in 
Ireland,  by  Martin  J.  Blake.  Reprinted,  1911, 
from  The  Galway  Archaeological  Journal. 

The  Huntingdon  Peerage,  comprising  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Evidence  ana  Proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  recent  Restoration  of  the 
Earldom,  by  Henry  Nugent  Bell,  Inner  Temple. 

A  Royalist  Family,  Irish  and  French  (the  Walshes), 
and  Prince  Charles  Edward  -Stuart,  translated 
from  the  French,  by  A.  G.  Murray  MacGregor. 

The  Magraths  of  Kilbarron,  co.  Clare  (printed  for 
private  circulation). 

Irish    Family   Pedigrees   in    ( Miscellanea    Genea- 

logica  et  Heraldica'  (published  by  Mitchell  Hughes 

cfc  Co.,   Wardonr  Street,  London). 

Mahoriyof  Knockavony,  Carrigeen,  &c.,  co.  Kerry 

(about  1700  to  1750),  by  Pierce  Gun  Mahony. 
Adams  of  co.  Cavan,  &c.  (I  think  this  was  after- 
wards issued  as  a  book).    From  a  MS.  by  the 

late  Rev.  B.  W.  Adams,  D.D. 
Adams  of  Killoe  and  Willbrook,  co.  Clare  (family 

extinct),   1692    to    about    1820.     Compiled   by 

Alfred  Molony  (Fourth  Series,  vol.  iii.). 
Chartres  of  Clonderlaw,  co.  Clare  (family  extinct), 

1730-1802.    Compiled  by  Alfred  Molony. 
Goddard  of  Cork,  by  R.  W.  K.  Goddard. 
Van    Cruyskercken      of    Leyden     (Holland)    and 

Limerick  (family  extinct  in  both  Holland  and 

Ireland).    Compiled  by  Alfred  Molony. 
Brady  of  City  of  Limerick,  &c.,  and  of  Myshall, 

co.  Carlow.    Compiled  by  Alfred  Molony. 
Travers  of  co.  Cork. 
Bor  of  Dublin  and  co.  Kildare,  &e. 
Cusack  of  Rosslara  and  Fortanemore,  &c.,  co.  Clare. 

Compiled  by  Alfred  Molony  (Fourth   Series, 

vol.  v.). 
Molony  of  Crogg,  co.  Clare.    Compiled  by  Alfred 

Molony. 
Sirr   of    Dublin.  —  Third    Series,   vol.    v.    p.   201 

(H.  Sirr)  ;  also  Fourth  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  149. 
Bland  of  Derrenuin.— Fourth  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  279 

(J.  F.  Fuller). 
Fuller  of  Coggeshall  and  Ireland.— Fourth  Series, 

vol.  iii.  p.  129  ( J.  F.  Fuller). 

Goddard  of  Cork— 76.,  p.  330  (R.  W.  K.  Goddard). 
Powell    of    Polesworth    and    Dublin. — Ib.,   p.  98 

(J.  P.  Ry lands'. 

Tuthill  of  Faha,  co  Limerick.—  Ib.,  p.  10. 
Aylmer  of  Lyons.  —  Fourth  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  ]  6 

(J.  E.  F.  Aylmer). 
Bor  of  Utrecht  and  Ireland.— Ib.,  p.  363  (J.  F. 

Fuller). 
Hewetson  or  Hewson  of  cos  Kerry,  Limerick,  and 

Kilkenny. — Ib.,  p.  241  (John  Hewetson). 
Fuller  of  Kildare  and  King's  Co  —Fourth  Series, 

vol.  v.  p.  130  (J.  F.  Fuller). 
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Original  Manuscript  Pedic/rces  from  the  Collection 

of  Sir  W.  Betham,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
North  Family. 
Loftus  (Colley,  &c.). 
Ware. 
Newcomen. 
Netterville. 

Le  Botiller  (Butler's  Petition). 
Bath  Family  (manuscript  History). 
Blomefield. 
Brooke. 

Wellesley  of  Wellesley  (Somerset  and  Ireland). 
Bandon  (Earl  of). 
Wellesley. 
Blacker. 
Adair. 
Bond. 
Barrington. 

WILLIAM  MACARTHTJR. 
79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 


SIB  CHRISTOPHER  AND  SIR  WILLIAM 
PERKINS. — These  two  knights  were  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  existing  family  of  Steele- 
Perkins  of  Orton  Hall,  Leicestershire. 

Sir  Christopher,  LL.D.,  was  eldest  son  of 
George  Perkins  and  his  wife  Maria  Hayward, 
and  in  1556  was,  like  his  father,  baptized  at 
Marston  Jabet.  He  was  elder  brother  to 
the  Rev.  William  Perkins,  D.D.,  the  eminent 
Puritan  divine  mentioned  in  Fuller's 
'  Worthies  '  and  '  Hierologia  Anglicana,' 
who  was  baptized  at  Marston  Jabet  in  1558, 
and  died  and  was  buried  at  Cambridge,  1602, 
cet.  44.  Sir  Christopher,  an  ambassador  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  knighted  by  her  about 
1596,  was  sent  to  the  Danish  Court,  with 
Lord  Zouch  to  crave  the  restoration  of 
English  goods.  The  '  D.X.B.'  gives  some 
further  particulars  of  his  career,  and  dates 
his  birth  "  1547  ?  "  and  death  "  1622." 
Neither  he,  nor  his  brother  William,  appears 
to  have  married,  and  it  is  from  the  third 
brother,  Thomas  (baptized  at  Marston  1563, 
d.  1627),  married  to  Margery  Poutney,  that 
the  Orton  Hall  family  descend. 

The  unfortunate  Sir  William,  a  barrister- 
at-law  and  knighted  1681,  is  not  entered  as 
a  knight  in  the  family  pedigree,  and  only 
appears  as  "  William  Perkins,  bapt.  May  10, 
1638,"  no  further  mention  of  him  being 
made.  He  was  Sir  Christopher's  great- 
nephew,  and  second  son  of  Thomas  Perkins 
(baptized  1615,  and  died  1658)  and  Mary  his 
wife.  His  eldest  brother,  Thomas  Perkins 
of  Brookhurst,  co.  Warwick  (d.  1706),  was 
father,  by  Mary  Buswell  his  wife,  of  the 
Rev.  John  Perkins  (baptized  1677,  died 
1728),  Vicar  of  Orton  and  Rector  of  Kiss- 
lingbury,  co.  Northampton,  who  married 
Sarah,  daughter  and  ultimate  heiress  of 
John  Steele,  Esq..  of  the  manors  of  Orton-on- 


the-Hill,  Moorbarns,  and  other  estates  in-. 
Leicestershire.  Sir  William  was  tried,  24 
March,  1695/6,  for  conspiring  to  assassinate 
King  William  and  for  raising  of  forces  in 
order  to  a  rebellion,  and  encouraging  a  French 
invasion  into  this  kingdom,  was  found 
guilty,  and  was  executed  on  3  April  follow- 
ing. According  to  family  tradition,  he  had 
the  knightly  privilege  of  the  silken  rope. 
On  the  trial  he  mentioned  having  a  wife 
and  four  children,  and  though,  according  to 
the  pedigree,  only  about  fifty-seven  years 
of  age,  he  described  himself  as  in  his  old 
age,  grown  lame,  having  lost  the  use  of  his 
hands  with  gout,  and  scarce  able  to  go  on 
his  feet.  He  was  described  as  keeping  a 
number  of  horses  at  his  house  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  he  had  also  a  house  in  War- 
wickshire, which  he  first  occupied  in  1693. 
In  the  printed  account  of  his  trial  his  sur- 
name is  spelt  "Parkyns"  or  "Parkins,"  and 
"  Perkins  "  in  only  one  instance  ;  the  Rev. 
Jeremy  Collier,  the  Non- juror,  who  got  into 
trouble  for  giving  Sir  William  absolution  in 
a  markedly  demonstrative  fashion  on  the 
scaffold,  published  two  '  Defences  '  of  his 
conduct  in  so  doing,  and  invariably  spells 
the  surname  correctly  "  Perkins." 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  particulars  relating^ 
to  these  knights  and  their  families  not  men- 
tioned in  the  '  D.N.B.' 

CHARLES  S.  KING,  Bt_ 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

EMERSON  IN  ENGLAND.  (See  11  S.  iw 
69,  90,  108,  115,  152,  198.)— MR.  BRESLAR'S; 
question  (at  the  first  reference)  as  to  where 
Emerson  stayed  in  London  in  1833  has  not 
been  answered.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival 
in  London,  20  July,  1 833,  Emerson  wrote  : — 

"  A  porter  carried  our  baggage,  and  we  walked 
through  Cheapside,  Newgate  Street,  High  Holborn,. 
and  found  lodgings  (according  to  the  direction  of 
my  friend  in  Paris)  at  Mrs.  Fowle's,  No.  63,. 
Russell  Square." — '  Journals,  1833-5,'  p.  171. 

In  case  the  number  has  changed  since- 
1833  the  name  of  the  landlady  ought  to- 
make  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  present 
number.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  Mass. 

"  LTJNKARD." — By  a  charter  (6  and  13 
July,  1633)  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  granted 
Richarkarie  to  Sir  Alexander  Irving  of 
Drum  in  feu  farm.  The  latter  may  not 
"  conveine  or  judge  [his]  awin  tennentis  or 
subtennentis  for  any  blucle  or  bluicleweitt  "  : 

"  Mair-over  the  said  Sir  Alex,  sail  caus  four 
personnes  of  the  tennentis  of  the  said  is  landis 
give  thair  personall  service  to  ws  with  thair 
dogis  and  hundis  at  all  our  huntingis  within  the 
saidis  boundis  of  Mar,  and  sail  caus  thelsaidis 
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tennentis  big  and  putt  wp  lunkardis  for  the  said 
hunting,  and  sail  mak  and  putt  furth  tinschellis 
-at  the  same  according  to  wse  and  wont,  and  sail 
caus  them  carie  furth  the  necessaris  requyrit  for 
the  said  hunting  to  the  lunkardis,  and  sail  carie 
the  same  back  againe,  and  tak  up  the  slaine 
deir  and  raes  to  the  lunkardis  or  to  our  house  in 
Mar  as  they  sail  be  directed  and  as  they  have 
beineinuseto  do  in  tyme  bygaine." — Reg.  Mag. 
jSig.  Scot.  [1634-51145. 

[What  are  the  meaning  and  history  of 
'"  Lunkard  "  ?] 

LONDON  NURSERY  -  GROUNDS. — The  im- 
pending removal  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  busi- 
ness from  Chelsea  will  obliterate  a  very 
familiar  landmark,  and  seriously  reduce  the 
.strength  of  the  few  surviving  nursery- 
grounds  in  London.  Beaver  ('  Memorials 
of  Old  Chelsea,'  p.  326)  informs  us  this  was 
-established  in  1856  on  the  site  of  Knight's 
Nursery,  established  in  1808. 

Early  in  the  previous  century  there  were 
two  gardeners'  grounds  at  Chelsea.  They 
are  named  in  the  exceedingly  interesting  list 
of  contributors  to  '  The  Gardener's  Cata- 
logue,' &c.,  "  done  by  a  Society  of  Garde- 
ners," and  published  in  1730.  I  transcribe 
the  complete  list  as  given  in  the  biblio- 
graphical Appendix  to  R.  Weston's  '  Tract 
on  Practical  Agriculture  and  Gardening,' 
1773,  p.  57  :— 

John  Alston,  near  Chelsea  College. 
Robert  Furber,  at  Kensington. 
William  Hood,  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  near  Hyde 
Park  Corner. 

Phillip  Miller,  at  the  Physic  Garden  in  Chelsea. 

Obadiah  Lowe,  at  Batter-sea. 

John  Thompson,  at  the  Rose  in  Chelsea. 

Christopher  Gray,  at  Fulham. 

Francis  Hunt,  at  Putney. 

Moses  James,  at  Standgate. 

George  Singleton,  at  the  Neathouses. 

Benjamin  Whitmil,  at  Hoxton. 

Richard  Cole,  at  Battersea. 

Samuel  Hunt,  at  Putney. 

Stephen  Bacon,  at  Hoxton. 

One  name  in  this  list  may  be  disregarded. 
Phillip  Miller,  the  author  of  'The  Gardener's 
Dictionary '  to  which  this  '  Gardener's  Cata- 
logue '  gave  birth,  was  not  a  nurseryman. 

The  identification  of  these  grounds  is  of 
some  interest,  but  at  Chelsea  at  least  it 
may  be  assumed  there  were  many  other 
nurserymen  at  this  date  (1730). 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

CHAPEL  ROYAL,  ST.  JAMES'S.— I  have  a 
square  leather-bound  book,  gilt-edged,  with 
crowned  gilt  monogram  stamped  on  covers, 
on  the  second  page  of  which  has  been  copied 

"An  Anthem  upon  the  safe  arrival  of  His 
Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  from  his 
Oerman  Dominions,  1718.  The  Words  appointed" 


by  the  Subdean  —  the  Music  Composed  by  Doctor 
Maurice  Greene  and  performed  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  St.  James's,  November  y  27th,  1748." 
On  next  page  :  Psalm  LXVL,  six  verses, 
and  chorus  of  five  voices  —  two  bass,  one 
tenor,  two  contra-tenor.  A  few  pages  on  : 
Pope's  '  Universal  Prayer,'  commencing  :  — 

Father  of  All  !   in  ev'ry  Age, 

In  ev'ry  Clime  ador'd. 

The  remainder  of  the  leaves  have  been  used 
for  copying  poems  by  Kennedy,  Burns, 
Gray,  &c. 

I  believe  the  book  to  have  been  the  pro- 
perty of  James  Fynmore,  who  married, 
12  May,  1753,  Jane  Shurfield  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster.  Perhaps  he  was  at  one  time 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

"  RELICT  "  =  SURVIVING  HUSBAND.  —  An 
instance  of  this  rare  use  occurs  in  the  M.T. 
of  Thomas  Goring  (d.  1836),  on  a  headstone 
at  Staines  (St.  Mary's),  co.  Middlesex,  in 
the  church  vard,  to  the  south  of  the  church. 

M. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

SIR    JOHN    STEUART,    BART. 

HE  w-as  born  in  Boston,  8  June,  1716  ; 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1730,  taking  his 
A.B.  in  1734  and  his  A.M.  in  1737  ;  was 
married  in  Boston  to  Mary  Viscount,  12  Oct., 
1738  ;  had  one  child,  John  Viscount  Steuart, 
born  in  Boston,  17  Aug.,  1740;  and  later 
went  to  England,  where  he  married  again 
(though  the  name  of  his  second  wife  is  not 
known)  and  had  children.  At  that  time  a 
catalogue  of  Harvard  graduates  was  pub- 
lished every  third  year,  and  in  each  '  Tri- 
ennial Catalogue  '  from  1737  to  1788  his 
name  appears  as  "  Johannes  Steuart  Mr.,"' 
though  in  that  of  1761  his  name  is  starred, 
indicating  that  he  Mas  (or  was  supposed  to 
be)  then  dead.  But  in-  the  Catalogue  of 
1791,  though  thirty  years  after  his  supposed 
death,  his  name  suddenly  appears  as 
"  *  JOHANNES  STEUART  Mr.  Baronettus" 

Sir  John  was  the  son  of  George  Steuart, 
who  presumably  came  from  Scotland  or  the 
jSorth  of  Ireland,  as  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Scots  Charitable  Society  in  Boston. 
Here  he  married  Ruth  Cutler,  2  June,  1715, 
and  had,  in  addition  to  Sir  John,  a  daughter 
Mary,  born  13  Dec.,  1724.  Mary  Steuart 
married  (1)  Henry  Johnson,  26  Feb.,  1744  ; 
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.and  (2)  Francis  Johonnot,  about  1752  ;  and 
was  buried  in  Boston,  15  March,  1797. 
George  Steuart  practised  medicine,  and  was 
sometimes  called  "  Dr.  Steuart."  In  July, 
1740,  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain,  and 
sailed  on  the  expedition  against  Carthagena. 
'The  following  appeared  in  The  New  England 
Weekly  Journal  of  17  March,  1741  : — 

"  An  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  in 
"Capt.  Stewart's  Company  at  Jamaica,  dated 

Jan.  8.  1740.  by  Capt.  Jarvis Capt.  Stewart 

has  done  a  great  deal  of  Service  in  the  Fleet, 
.among  the  sick,  being  sent  for  all  over  the  Fleet. 
He  gives  them  Medicines  £  Advice  without  Fee 
-or  Reward,  which  gives  him  a  good  Name  among 
•our  Country-Men  ;  and  if  he  should  ever  want  to 
raise  Recruits,  he  would  meet  with  little  or  no 
Difficulty." 

In  the  same  paper  of  30  June,  1741,  we  read  : 
"  We  have  an  Account  of  the  Death  of  Capt. 
Stuart  of  this  Town/' 

In  her  will  (dated  5  March,  proved  5  May, 
1752)  Ruth  Steuart  mentions  "  my  Son 
'Sir  John  Stuart  Baronet  now  in  England  " 
«ind  "  his  Children  by  his  second  Wife  " 
•(name  not  given).  On  13  Feb.,  1756,  John 
Viscount  Steuart,  "  Son  of  Sir  John  Stewart 
of  London,  in  Great  Britain,"  made  Benja- 
min Faneuil  (who  married  Mary  Cutler,  a 
niece  of  Sir  John's  mother)  his  guardian. 
In  his  will  (dated  16  Aug.,  1760,  proved 
2  Oct.,  1761)  Dr.  John  Cutler,  a  brother  of 
Sir  John  Steuart 's  mother,  bequeathed  "  the 
Remaining  half  part  of  my  Estate  "  to 
various  nephews  and  nieces,  among  them 
"  the  Children  of  my  deceased  Sister  Ruth 
Stewart," 

J>i  Each  Child  to  have  an  equal  share  of  said 
Remaining  half  of  my  Estate,  excepting  my 
Nephew  John  Stewart  to  whom  I  give  five 
shillings  only." 

This  is  all  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  about  Sir  John  Steuart,  Bart. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  1752  his  mother 
called  him  "  Sir  John  Stuart  Baronet,"  that 
in  1756  his  son  called  him  "  Sir  John  Stew- 
art," and  that  in  1760  his  uncle  called  him 
plain  "  John  Stewart."  Can  some  one  on 
your  side  of  the  water  clear  up  the  mystery 
surrounding  his  title,  give  the  name  of  his 
second  wife,  and  the  date  of  his  death  ? 
Was  he,  in  fact,  a  baronet  ?  If  so,  how  did 
he  obtain  the  baronetcy  ?  Or  was  he 
merely  a  claimant  for  some  baronetcy  ? 
and  if  so,  what  baronetcy  ?  Burke,  G.  E.  C.'s 
'  Complete  Baronetage,'  and  the  usual  au- 
thorities apparently  do  not  mention  him. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  name 
occurs  in  various  forms — Steuart,  Steward, 
Stewart,  and  Stuart. 

ALBEKT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 


"TROD,"  "TRODE,"  PAST  TENSE.  OF 
"  TREAD." — This  is  rare  before  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  singular 
trode.  that  I  have  is  from  Coverdale  (1535), 
2  Kings  xiv.  9,  "  A  wylde  beest.  .ran  ouer  y*3 
hawthorne  and  trode  it  down."  The  plural 
troden,  trode,  appears  earlier,  e.g.,  in  the 
B  text  of  '  Piers  Plowman,'  xi.  847,  "  Some 
[birdes]  troden  hir  makes."  I  should  be 
glad  to  get  earlier  instances  than  these  of 
both  singular  and  plural ;  also  examples  of 
trod  before  1700.  The  original  past  tense 
trad,  with  its  plural  trede(n),  trdde(n),  was 
usual  down  to  1500.  The  past  participle 
troden  began  to  supplant  the  original  treden 
before  1350,  and  was  already  shortened  to 
trode  before  1400,  and  later  to  trod.  Ex- 
amples of  the  past  participle  are  not  asked 
—only  of  the  past  tense. 

In  the  chronology  of  English  verb-forms 
there  is  still  room  for  much  research.     For 
example,  when  did  spoke  and  bore  begin  to 
supplant  spake  and  bare,  and  are  the  earliest 
instances    singular    or    plural  ?     The    *  Dic- 
tionary '  cites  bore  first  in  the  plural  boren. 
J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

TRILBY. — Alfred  de  Musset  wrote  his 
'  Reponse  a  Monsieur  Charles  Nodier '  in 
1843.  To  whom  and  to  what  does  he  refer 
in  the  following  lines  ? — 

Non  pas  cette  belle  insomnie 

Du  genie 

Ou  Trilby  vient,  pret  a  chanter 
T'ecouter. 

Trilby  would  appear  to  be  masculine  here, 
if  "  pret  "  belongs  to  Trilby,  and  not  to 
"  genie,"  which  would  be  an  awkward 
inversion. 

We  know  the  Trilby  of  1894  ;  who  is  the 
Trilby  of  1843  ?  W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

MICAH,  ADMONITION,  ARGENT,  AS  FEMALE 
NAMES.  —  These  names  were  borne  by 
members  of  my  father's  family  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Are  they 
uncommon  in  Cornwall  ?  I  was  told  that  the 
first  (Micah)  was  not  unusual  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Germans. 

A.  STEPHENS  DYER. 

207,  Kingston  Road,  Teddington. 

KING'S  LYNN  AS  A  SPA. — Is  it  true  that 
this  place  was,  for  a  very  short  time,  a 
spa  ?  There  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  Sir  Walter  Besant's  novels,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  what  I  believe 
was  very  nearly  his  last  work — '  The  Lady 
of  Lynn  ' — is  founded  on  at  least  some  fact. 
FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

23,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 
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JOHN  THURTELL'S  FAMILY  :  "  WIDOWS' 
MEN,"  "  DEAD  MEN'S  CLOATHES." — Can  any 
Norwich  reader  help  me  with  particulars 
concerning  the  following  ? 

1.  What  was  the  education  of  John  Thur- 
tell  previously  to  his  being  gazetted  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Marines  in  May,  1809  ?     Was 
he  a  day-boy  at  Norwich  Grammar  School  ? 
He  seems,  wherever  educated,  to  have  pro- 
fited  very   little   by   his   lessons,  for   when 
"  confined  he  was  in  Hertford  Gaol  "  he  wras 
capable  of  writing  "  I  am  oblidge." 

2.  WTiere    and    when    did    his    brothers 
Thomas    and    Henry   die  ?     Had   he   more 
than  one  sister  ?     Canon  Jessopp  wrote  to 
The   Athenceum    in    July,    1893,    that    two 
brothers   of  the  murderer   "  were  prowling 
about    Norwich "    as    late   as    1873.     Since 
then,  I  believe,  some  descendants  of  John 
Thurtell,   senior,  have  emigrated  to   South 
Africa. 

3.  In  the  Muster  Books  of  the  ships  Thur- 
tell served  on  from  June,  1809,  to  February, 
1814,    I    find    many    seamen    entered    as 
"  widows'    men  "  in  lieu  of  names  :    I  also 
find  many  seamen  receiving  an  allowance  for 
"  dead    men's    cloathes."  *  What    do    these 
entries  mean  ? 

4.  What  has  The  Norwich  Mercury  to  say 
in  its  issues  for  8, 15,  22  Nov.,  1823,  and  3,  10, 
17    Jan.,     1824  ?     These    are    not    in    the 
British  Museum,  but  have  been  referred  to 
in  *  N.  &  Q.'  or  elsewhere. 

ERIC  WATSON. 

[3.  Annandale's  four  -  volume  '  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary,' 1883,  s.v.  *  Widow,'  has :  "  Widows'  men 
are  imaginary  sailors,  borne  on  the  books,  and 
receiving  pay  and  prize  money,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  Greenwich  Hospital  (Marryat)."  Fuller 
information  will  be  found  at  9  8.  v.  254.] 

THE  IDEN  BRASS  AT  PENSHURST.  — 
Could  any  one  help  me  to  elucidate  the 
heraldry  of  the  brass  to  Paul  Iden  in  Pens- 
hurst  Church  ?  He  died  1514.  In  an  early 
number  of  Walford's  Antiquary,  c.  1880, 
the  writer  says  that  one  of  the  Iden  impale- 
ments was  that  of  Guilford ;  but  this  must 
be  an  error,  as  the  arms  indicated  in  the 
brass  have  the  saltire  engrailed,  whereas  the 
Guilford  saltire  is  plain.  I  suggest  that  it 
stands  for  Beaufitz,  and  possibly  indicates 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Scott  (ob.  1485),  who 
was  Agnes  Beaufitz.  Then  of  the  four  sur- 
rounding shields,  whom  could  the  third  (lower 
dexter)  one  indicate  ?  and  why  does  it 
stand  alone,  without  any  Iden  attachment  ? 
Is  there  any  correlation  between  a  deceased 
and  the  arrangement  of  arms  round  the 
brass  ?  I  can  find  nothing  in  books  on  the 
subject.  JCould  the  third  shield  aforesaid, 


which  has  three  lions  ramp.,  stand  for  a 
deceased  ancestor  of  paramount  import- 
ance ?  Paul  Iden  left  a  widow  Anne,  and 
an  heiress  who  married  Edward  Shelley, 
ancestor  of  the  poet,  and  The  Antiquary 
paper  was  in  reference  to  a  supposed  Guil- 
ford descent  through  Iden,  which,  as  far  as- 
I  know,  has  remained  uncontradicted. 

W.  L.  KING. 
Wadesmill,  War  . 

GEORGE  COTTERELL,  BANKER,  NAPLES.. 
— Information  is  wanted  respecting  the 
above  and  the  present  whereabouts  of  any 
descendants.  George  Cotterell  befriended 
Keats  the  poet  when  he  arrived  at  Naples 
in  October,  1820,  and  it  is  in  connexion 
with  a  Life  of  Keats  that  I  am  asked  by 
a  friend  to  make  the  above  inquiry.  Any 
information  as  to  Cotterell's  antecedents  or 
descendants  will  be  appreciated. 

HOWARD  H.  COTTERELL, 

F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.A. 

Foden  Road,  Walsall. 

MEDIAEVAL  BELL. — At  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Michael-on-Wyre,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Amounderness,  Lancashire,  is  a  bell  with 
the  following  inscription  in  black-letter 
characters,  which  has  not,  I  believe,  yet 
been  noted : — 

en  .  Ian  .  m  .  cccc  .  e  .  Iviii  .  fu .  fette .  e .  donnee . 
ceste  .  cloquee  .  par  .  Caterine  .  de  .  bernjeules  » 
demoiselle  .  clu  .  nieuchastel  .  e  .  darquenies  .  e  . 
de.[  ] 

The  brackets  denote  a  long  word  of  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  letters,  difficult  to  decipher,  but 
which  is  something  like  "Bnincluingelen.;r 
Possibly  also  what  1  read  as  "  Darquenies  " 
may  be  "  darquemes."  Can  any  of  your 
readers  throw  any  light  on  the  inscription ,. 
or  suggest  who  was  Catherine  de  Bernieules  ? 
There  is  no  local  knowledge  or  tradition  con- 
cerning the  bell  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  take 
it  to  be  a  French  or  Flemish  bell  which  has 
found  its  way  to  Lancashire.  Its  diameter 
is  274  in.  F.  H.  C. 

OVER  KENNETT,  LANCASHIRE. — Will  any 
one  familiar  with  Lancashire  kindly  tell  mo 
where  Over  Kennett  in  the  county  of  Lanes 
is  to  be  found  ?  It  was  the  only  address  to 
a  will  proved  in  January,  1656.  Any  in- 
formation that  would  be  a  guide  to  the- 
parish  to  which  it  belongs  I  should  be 
grateful  for.  Was  there  at  that  date  a 
house  at  Lancaster  of  that  name  ?  la- 
there  any  tomb  there  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Robinson,  who  died  December^ 
1655  ?  and  if  so,  has  it  any  coat  of  arms  or 
other  indication  of  the  family  to  which  he- 
belonged  ?  F.  C.  B. 
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HARRIET  WILKES  :  MRS.  ROUGH. — Does 
any  authentic  portrait  exist  of  this  lady, 
who  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  famous 
John  Wilkes,  and  who  married  William 
Rough,  barrister-at-law  ?  I  want  to  repro- 
duce her  picture  in  my  forthcoming  Life 
of  Wilkes.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

Algeciras,  Spain. 

WAYS  OF  BEING  LOST  :  HINDU  REFER- 
ENCE SOUGHT. — I  have  read  somewhere  in 
Hindu  literature  of  the  sixteen  different 
ways  in  which  an  object  can  be  lost.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  learn  where  I  may  find  the  refer- 
ence ;  is  it  in  the  Ordinances  of  Manu  ? 

MARCH  DUNNING. 

CURIOUS  NAMES  ON  A  COFFIN-PLATE. — 
Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  whether 
the  following  inscription  on  a  lady's  coffin- 
plate  denotes  that  she  belonged  to  any 
particular  sect  or  society  ? — 

"Dame  Cleaoffia  Cleopatria  Clestalis  Phillis 
Langham,  relict  of  Sir  James  Langham,  Bt.,  died 
November  19th,  1754,  set.  62  years." 

Her  real  name  was  Phillis ;  she  was 
sister  to  Isaac  Ball  of  St.  Anne's,  West- 
minster, a  necklace-maker,  and  wife  of  Sir 
James  Langham,  fifth  Baronet,  who  died  in 
1749.  She  had  no  children  by  him,  but  a 
daughter  Sarah,  wife  of  John  Johnson  of 
St.  George's  parish  in  Middlesex,  and  a 
granddaughter  Phillis  Windsor  are  men- 
tioned in  her  will,  which  is  dated  July,  1754. 
Not  having  seen  it  myself,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  throws  any  light  on  her  reasons 
for  assuming  these  high-sounding  names, 
and  I  shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  infor- 
mation about  the  inscription  or  her  family. 
ETHEL  LANGHAM. 
Tempo  Manor,  co.  Fermanagh. 

PARISHES  IN  Two  OR  MORE  COUNTIES. — 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  reader 
can  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  list  of  the 
parishes  in  England  which  are  situated  in 
two  or  more  counties,  and  whether  (if  so) 
the  proportion  of  the  parish  in  each  county 
is  given.  IVY  C.  WOODS, 

Librarian-Secretary. 

Society  of  Genealogists,  227,  Strand,  W.C. 

DOVER  SEEN  FROM  CALAIS. — Could  a  man 
see  across  the  Straits  three  centuries  ago  ? — 

':  As  a  man  standing  vpon  Callis  sands  may 
see  men  walking  on  Douer  Clifts,  so  easily  may 
you  discerne  heaue  fro  the  farthest  part  of  hel." — 
Tho.  Nash,  '  Pierce  Penilesse  his  Supplication  to 
the  Diuell,'  1595,  sig.  G  2. 

RICHABD  H.  THORNTON. 


PRIOR  FAMILY  OF  TEWKESBURY.— Behind 
the  new  organ  in  Tewkesbury  is  a  monu- 
mental inscription  put  up  in  memory  of 
several  members  of  the  Prior  family-^- 
among  others  Henry  Prior,  died  1809,  aged 
91,  and  Henry  Prior,  died  1852,  aged  100. 
Can  any  correspondent  give  me  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  long-lived  family  ? 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Villa  Paradis,  Hyeres  (Var). 

CROMWELL'S  ILLEGITIMATE  DAUGHTER, 
MRS.  HARTOP  :  THOMAS  PHILPOT. — At  2  S. 
i.  101,  CESTRIENSIS  set  out  the  life  of 
Jonathan  Hartop  of  Aldborough,  Yorks, 
from  Jas.  Easton's  '  Health  and  Longevity,' 
published  in  1799.  Hartop  died  in  1791,  at 
the  age  of  138,  and  is  said  to  have  married 
five  wives,  of  whom  the  third  was  an  ille- 
gitimate daughter  of  Cromwell.  The  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  Life  of  Milton  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  states  in 
a  foot-note  to  p.  158 : — 

"  This  curious  anecdote  [of  Milton  repaying 
a  sum  of  50?.]  had  appeared  in  The  Wolverhampton 
Chronicle  and  Staffordshire  Advertiser  of  March  31, 
1790,  Mr.  Hartop  being  then  living,  and  the  letter 
[of  Milton  to  Hartop]  described  as  extant." 

Is  the  extract  from  The  Wolverhampton 
Chronicle  known  ?  and  does  it  throw  any 
light  on  Hartop's  third  marriage  ? 

In  his  petition  to  Cromwell  on  9  Oct., 
1654  (Brit.  Mus.  press-mark  669.  f.  19  [20]), 
Thomas  Philpot  signs  himself  "  your  son- 
in-law."  Further  particulars  of  this  man 
can  be  gathered  from  Mercurius  Aulicus 
for  13-20  March,  1654,  and  from  his  exami- 
nation in  1660,  to  be  found  summarized  in 
the  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic, 
for  1660-61,'  on  p.  427.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  other  Thomas  Philpot, 
or  Philipot,  of  whom  there  is  a  Life  in  the 
'D.N.B.'  J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

MOULE. — Will  any  of  your  readers  be  so 
kind  as  to  help  me  in  the  following  difficulty  ? 
I  am  anxious  to  establish  the  connecting 
link  believed  to  exist  between  the  family  of 
Moule  of  Bedfordshire  and  one  John  Moule, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  living  in  Great 
Swan  Alley,  Coleman  Street,  in  1770,  and 
before  that  in  Aldgate.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Parceval  of  Stockton-on-Tees ;  place 
and  date  of  marriage  unknown.  Their  son 
George  Moule,  born  1768,  settled  at  Melks- 
ham  in  Wiltshire  in  1790.  He  used  arms 
identical  with  those  of  Moule  of  Bedfordshire, 
namely,  Argent,  a  trefoil  slipped  sable  be- 
tween two  bars  gules,  in  chief  three  torteaux 
(see  Edmondson's  'Body  of  Heraldry'), 
Crest :  A  cubit  arm  issuing  out  of  clouds 
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proper,  habited  gules,  cuff  argent,  the  hand 
open  and  erect.  Motto,  "  Droit  et  loyal." 

These  arms  are  quartered  with  Blackett 
and  Vanneck.  The  Blackett  connexion  is 
through  Elizabeth  Parceval,  whose  mother 
was  Ann  Blackett,  heiress  of  her  uncle 
Michael  Blackett.  Of  the  Vanneck  con- 
nexion nothing  is  known. 

Any  information  about  John  Moule  of 
Great  Swan  Alley,  and  any  details  as  to  his 
antecedents,  or  any  information  about  the 
Moules  of  Bedfordshire,  would  be  very  grate- 
fully received.  MARGARET  MOULE. 
5,  Walsingham  Mansions,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

"  RAWHEAD  "  AND  "  BLOODY-BONES." — • 
T.  M.  Kettle's  '  The  Open  Secret  in  Ireland  ' 
contains  the  following  expression  : — 

"  For  followers  reared  in  the  tradition  of 
hysteria  depicted  above,  no  rawhead  is  thought 
too  raw,  and  no  bloody-bones  too  bloody." 
These  words  brought  back  to  my  mind  the 
vague  memory  of  a  tale  I  heard,  as  a  child, 
about  some  such  persons  as  "  Rawhead  " 
and  "  Bloody-bones."  My  only  recollec- 
tion of  it  is  that  it  was  a  rather  fearful  one, 
and  that  it  was  told  me  by  a  woman  whose 
childhood  and  youth  had  been  spent  in 
Derry.  From  the  above  mention  of  it  in 
Kettle's  book  I  should  suspect  it  to  be  a 
fairly  common  tale  in  Ireland,  particularly 
in  the  North.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  further  information  on  the  matter  ? 
WM.  A.  MCLAUGHLIN. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

[Dr.  Cobham  Brewer's  '  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable'  says:  "Rawhead  and  Bloody  -  Bones —A. 
bogie  at  one  time  the  terror  of  children.  *  Servants 
awe  children  and  keep  them  in  subjection  by  telling 
them  of  Rawhead  and  Bloody-Bones'  (Locke)." 
The  'New  English  Dictionary,'  s.v.  'Raw-head' 
carries  the  story  much  further  back  than  Locke', 
the  earliest  quotation  being  from  '  Wyll  of  Deuyll  ' 
^  P°u:i-  «  "^  by  our  faithful  Secretaryes, 
Hobgoblin,  Rawhed,  &  Bloody- bone."] 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  particulars 
concerning  the  following  men  who  were 
educated  at  Westminster  School:  (1) 


Blois,   admitted   Christmas,    1809,'  and   left 

?oHl  (2)  C<  H>  Blount>  at  school  in  1803  ; 
(3)  Charles  Henry  Bloxam,  born  15  Jan 
1812,  admitted  13  Jan.,  1824  ;  (4)  Fraser 
Houstoun  Bloxam,  born  26  May  1810 
admitted  18  Jan.,  1819;  (5)  George  Frede- 
rick  Bloxam,  born  20  Sept.,  1813.  admitted 
14  Jan.  1824 ;  (6)  Henry  Boulton,  ad- 
mitted June,  1740,  aged  13 ;  (7)  James 
Boulton,  admitted  17  Jan.,  1771  ;  an(j 
(8)  Richard  Bolton,  admitted  11  Oct.',  1786 

G.  F.  R.  B. 


MARSACK. — At  7  S.  xii.  409,  478,  there 
are  references  to  a  certain  Major  Charles 
Marsack,  who  bought  Caversham  Park, 
Oxon,  from  the  Earl  of  Cadogan  (presumably) 
in  or  about  the  year  1787.  This  transaction 
is  recorded  in  the  '  Biog.  Index  of  the  House 
of  Lords,'  1808,  as  follows  : — 

"  In  consequence  of  some  unhappy  connubial 
events  the  late  Earl  sold  land,  house,  furniture, 
wine  in  the  cellar,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  report, 
the  very  roast  beef  on  the  spit  to  Major  Marsac  [sic  I 
for  a  sum  of  money  one  day  before  dinner." 
As  Caversham  Park  cost  not  less  than 
130,OOOZ.  to  build  (see  Neale's  '  Views,' 
1824),  the  Major  must  have  been  a  wealthy 
man  to  take  over  such  a  property 

I  desire  to  find  out  who  Major  Charles 
Marsack,  or  Marsac,  was,  whence  he  came, 
and  if  he  had  any  connexion  with  the 
French  families  of  the  same  name.  His 
career  in  the  Indian  Army  is  published  in 
Dodswell  and  Miles's  '  List,'  1834. 

G.  J.,  F.S.A. 

BRUTTON. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  supply  particulars  concerning  the 
family  history  of  Col.  Nicholas  Brutton, 
who,  it  is  stated,  sold  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  of  he  llth  Light  Dragoons  to 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan  for  the  record  price  of 
17,500Z.  ?  F.  W.  R.  GARNETT. 

Wellington  Club,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W 


PIRATES:   CAPT.  WOODES  ROGERS. 
(US.  viii.  488.) 

CAPT.  WOODES  ROGERS  came  to  the  front 
owing  to  having  achieved  a  name  as  a 
successful  pirate.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  West  Indian  seas 
were  infested  with  a  horde  of  these  outlaws, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  one  Edward  Teach, 
commonly  known  as  "  Blackbeard,"  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  New  Providence  in 
the  Bahama  Islands;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  for  a  time  Woodes  Rogers  was 
associated  with  him,  and  especially  with  one 
of  Blackboard's  comrades — a  certain  Ben- 
jamin Hornygold,  who  with  Woodes  Rogers 
in  1717  sailed  to  the  continent  of  America 
on  a  privateering  expedition,  which  was 
very  successful.  In  that  year,  however,  the 
notorious  Blackbeard  had  been  attacked  by 
a  small  expedition  sent  by  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  under  Lieut.  Maynard ;  after 
a  sanguinary  encounter  Blackbeard  was 
killed,  and  those  who  survived  of  his  crew 
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captured,   and  most  of  them   subsequently 
•executed. 

In  the  following  year  pressure  was  put 
upon  King  George  I.  by  the  merchants  of 
London  and  Liverpool  to  send  a  wrell- 
equipped  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  to 
•deal  thoroughly  with  the  pirates,  of  whom 
.a  number  still  remained,  and  practically 
made  government  in  the  Bahamas  impossible, 
though  a  royal  charter  had  been  granted 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
^ind  five  other  distinguished  Englishmen, 
and  proprietary  rights  conceded  to  them. 
These  Lords  Proprietors,  as  they  were  termed, 
sent  a  Governor  to  represent  them — the  first, 
•Capt.  Johnson  Wentworth,  who  assumed 
the  position  in  1671.  Nothing  much  could 
be  done,  however,  for  between  the  pirates 
and  the  French  and  Spaniards  civilized 
government  was  impossible.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  space  to  detail  the  failures  of 
the  various  Governors  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  between  1671 
and  1704;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  Mr.  Birch, 
who  had  been  dispatched  in  the  latter  year, 
upon  his  arrival  found  New  Providence 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  after  camping 
in  the  woods  for  some  days  he  returned  to 
England. 

The  London  and  Liverpool  merchants 
before  mentioned  prevailed  upon  the  King 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  an 
-end  of  the  pirates,  and  recommended  Capt. 
Wbodes  Rogers  to  command  an  expedition, 
•and  also  to  govern  the  colony.  The  King 
followed  this  advice,  and  Woodes  Rogers 
was  duly  commissioned  to  fill  these  offices. 
This  selection  was  a  complete  success.  He 
wisely  secured  the  co-operation  of  Hornygold, 
who  had  previously  been  pardoned,  and 
with  his  assistance  the  principal  remaining 
pirates  were  brought  to  justice,  and  eight 
•of  them  executed  on  12  Dec.,  1718.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  death  -  blow  to 
piracy  in  the  Bahamas,  and  a  period  of 
comparative  peace  was  secured.  Woodes 
Rogers  remained  as  Governor  for  four  years, 
•and  for  the  first  time  some  progress  was 
made  in  settled  government. 

G.  T.  CARTER. 

Greycliffe,  Torquay. 

"  A  British  Privateer  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
being  the  Journal  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers, 
Master  Mariner,  with  notes,  illustrations,  and  map 
by  Robert  C.  Leslie."  Published  by  Chapman  & 
Hall. 

This  book  comprises  the  journal  kept  by 
Capt.  Rogers  during  his  voyage  round  the 
world  in  the  ship  the  Duke,  and  gives  a  full 
account  of  his  adventures  on  the  west  coast 


of  South  America,  including  the  rescue  of 
Alexander  Selkirk  from  the  Isle  of  Juan 
Fernandez. 

The  Duke  was  a  Bristol  ship,  fitted  out 
by  the  merchants  of  that  city,  and  no  doubt 
sailed  under  letters  of  marque.  Capt. 
Rogers,  therefore,  would  probably  have  been 
greatly  surprised  to  find  himself  classed  as 
a  pirate.  DONALD  GTJNN. 

63,  St.  James's  Street.  S.W. 

Cf.  Charles  Johnson,  '  The  History  oi 
Pirates  '  (an  eighteenth  -  century  book)  ; 
Henri  Malo,  '  Les  Corsaires  '  (Paris,  1908); 
Gomer  Williams,  '  History  of  the  Liverpool 
Privateers  '  (London,  1906) ;  Alberto  Guglil- 
motti,  '  La  Guerra  dei  Pirati  e  la  Marina 
Pontificia  del  1500  al  1560  '  (Firenze,  1876)  ; 
and  Mr.  Statham's  recently  published  book 
on  some  notorious  pirates.  L.  L.  K. 

The  article  on  Woodes  Rogers  by  Prof. 
Laughton  in  the  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  will,  no 
doubt,  supply  the  information  wanted, 
though  if  more  is  required  the  following  refer- 
ences may  be  of  use.  The  best  account  of 
Woodes  Rogers's  famous  voyage  is  in  his,  now 
scarce,  '  Cruising  Voyage  round  the  World,' 
first  published  in  1712.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1718  and  reissued  in  1726. 
Another  account  of  this  voyage,  entitled 
'  A  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  and  round 
the  World,'  was  written  by  Capt.  Edward 
Cooke,  and  also  published  in  1712.  Other 
accounts  will  be  found  in  the  following 
works : — 
Allgemeine  Historic  der  Reisen  zu  Wasser  und 

Lande.    Trans,  by  J.  J.  Schwabe  and  others. 

1754.    Vol.  xii.  pp.  63-79. 
Terra  Australis  Cognita.    1768.    Vol.  iii.  pp.  231- 

379. 
The  World  Display 'd.    Third  Edition,  1771,    Vol. 

vi.  pp.  111-95. 
Histoire  des  Naufrages.     Par  M.  D.     1789.    Vol. 

iii.  pp.   105-24  of  Supplement  aux  *  Voyages 

Imaginaires,'  par  C.  G.  T.  Gamier. 
The  Voyage  of  Woodes  Rogers.    Arliss's  Juvenile 

Library.     1820.    Pp.60. 
Bristollia  :  Outline  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Duke  and 

Duchess    Privateers,    1708-11.     Bristol,    1849. 

Pp.  76. 
Life  aboard  a  British  Privateer  in  the  time  of 

Queen  Anne  :    being  the  Journal  of   Captain 

Woodes  Rogers.    With  notes  by  R.  C.  Leslie. 

1889.    New  Edition,  1894. 

The  following  are  biographical : — 
Georgian  Era.    Vol.  iii.  p.  458. 
Heroes  of  Maritime  Discovery.  By  W.  H.  D.  Adams. 
Woodes  Rogers,  pp.  153-70. 

In  addition  to  the  references  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
already  given,  notes  will  be  found  at  4  S. 
x.  107  and  9  S.  i.  68.  ROLAND  AUSTIN. 

Gloucester 
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THE  WEARING  OF  SWOBDS  (11  S.  viii. 
410). — To  wear  a  sword  is  the  sign  of  a  gentle- 
man. This  explains  the  fact  that  footmen 
were  forbidden  to  wear  it.  Upper  servants, 
however,  were  reckoned  as  gentlemen,  as 
in.  the  common  phrase  "  Gentlemen's  gentle- 
men." They  did  not  wear  livery,  but  plain 
clothes,  and  were  allowed  to  wear  swords. 
In  Lord  Broughton's  Life  we  read  of  a 
dinner  at  Devonshire  House  in  the  last 
century  where  out-of-livery  servants  with 
swords  attended.  Sydney  Smith,  writing 
to  Archdeacon  Singleton  in  1839,  makes  fun 
of  the  "  domestics  of  the  prelacy  with 
swords  and  bag-wigs  "  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
To  the  present  day  the  train-bearer  to  the 
Speaker  always  wears  a  sword. 

CHE  SARA  SARA. 

GROOM  OF  THE  STOLE  (US.  viii.  466,  515)- 
— In  Halliwell's  '  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,'  1847,  one  reads,  s.v. 
'  Stole  (4)  '  :— 

"A  kind  of  packing-chest  for  robes  and  clothes. 
We  still  have  'groom  of  the  stole.'  See  'Privy 
Purse  Expences  of  Eliz.  of  York,'  p.  45." 

In  '  Anglise  Notitia ;  or,  The  Present 
State  of  England  :  The  First  Part,'  by  Edw. 
Chamberlayne,  loth  ed.,  1684,  p.  160,  is  : — 

"  A  List  of  His  Majesties  Servants  in  Ordinary, 
above  Stairs. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed-Chamber,  whereof  the 
first  is  called  Groom  of  the  Stole,  that  is,  according 
to  the  signification  of  the  word  in  Greek,  from 
whence,  first  the  Latines,  and  thence  the  Italian 
and  French  derive  it,  Groom  or  Servant  of  the 
Robe  or  Vestment ;  He  having  the  Office  and 
Honour  to  present,  and  put  on  his  Majesties  First 
Garment  or  Shirt,  every  Morning,  and  to  order  the 
things  of  the  Bed-Chamber." 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Bed-Chamber  was,  "  in  the  absence  of  the 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  to  supply  his  place." 

The  word  "  stole  "  comes  from  the  Greek 
oroA?7  (equipment,  robe,  stole).  See 
Skeat's  and  other  dictionaries.  In  modern 
Greek  the  word  has  much  the  same  meanings, 
plus  uniform  and  livery  (of  servants). 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

I  note  that  the  "  stole  "  here  mentioned 
has  been  variously  interpreted  as  the 
liturgical  stole  worn  by  the  King  at  his 
C'oronation,  the  long  robe  or  vestment  worn 
by  him  on  solemn  occasions,  and  his 
Majesty's  first  garment  every  morning.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  all  these  are  after- 
thoughts, and  that  it  really  has  to  do 
with  the  apartment  long  known  as  the  Stole 
(or  Stool)  Chamber,  the  evidence  for  which 
is  abundant,  as  will  appear  in  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope's  great  book  on  Windsor  Castle,  to 


be  published  immediately.  This  supposi- 
tion fits  in  well  with  the  gold  key  which  the 
Groom  of  the  Stole  wore  as  his  emblem  of 
office.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lines. 

Your  correspondent  J.  T.  F.  is  surely  in- 
error  in  confounding  the  royal  robe — known 
from  very  remote  times  as  the  "  stole  " — 
with  the  "  stool  chamber,"  by  which  he 
apparently  means  the  "  lieu  d'aisance." 

The  stole  has  been  worn  by  every  English 
sovereign  at  his  or  her  Coronation,  including 
the  present  King,  and  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  official  narratives 
of  the  ceremonial.  H. 

GLASGOW  CROSS  AND  DEFOE'S  '  TOUR  y 
(11  S.  viii.  349,  416,  492).— I  have  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  'Tour'  "by  a 
Gentleman  "  ;  vol.  i.,  1724 ;  vol.  ii.,  1725  ; 
vol.  iii.,  1727,  "  which  completes  the  work 
and  contains  a  J  tour  thro*  Scotland  |  with 
a  map  of  Scotland  by  Mr.  Moll."  This  has 
no  separate  title,  but  is  separately  paged. 
The  words  "  in  the  centre  stands  the  cross  '7 
do  not  occur  in  this  edition.  After  the  words 
"  are  so  large  of  themselves  "the  paragraph 
continues,  "  as  you  come  down  from  the 
hill,"  &c.  J.  F.^R. 

Godalming. 

JOHN  STROUT  (STROUDE),  DEVON  (11  S. 
viii.  489).— I  doubt  whether  the  two  John? 
are  identical.  John  Strode,  who  matricu- 
lated (aged  17)  at  Exeter  College,  and  took 
his  B.A.  degree  from  Broadgates  Hall 
(Pembroke  College)  on  11  May,  1621,  was 
apparently  younger  brother  of  William 
Strode  (1599  ?-1645),  the  celebrated  poli- 
tician. In  the  Register  of  Exeter  College, 
under  *  College  Plate :  White  Plate : 
Bowles,'  occurs  the  following  entry :  "  Ex 
dono  Johannis  Strode,  Gulielmi  Strode 
equitis  aurati  filii  et  hujus  Coll.  commensalis, 
13  f  oz."  According  to  Prince  ('  Danmonii 
Illustres  '),  he  was  apparently 
"a  great  favourite  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who- 
spent  much  of  his  time  about  London,  and  was 
counted  the  best  bowler  (player  of  bowls)  in  all 
England." 

PEPYS  QUERY  (11  S.  viii.  489). — On 
Sunday  morning,  2  Sept.,  1666,  Mr.  Pepys 
walked  to  the  Tower,  "  and  there  got  up 
upon  one  of  the  high  places  "  ;  and 
'*  there  I  did  see  the  houses  at  that  end  of  the 
bridge  all  on  fire,  and  an  infinite  great  tire  on  this- 
and  the  other  side  the  end  of  the  bridge ;  which, 
among  other  people,  did  trouble  me  for,"  &c. 

"  Poor  little  Mich  ell  "  was  the  younger  son 
of  Thos.  Michell,  bookseller,  of  Westminster 
Hall.  He  had  married  Betty  Howlett, 
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"  whom  I  from  a  girle  did  use  to  call  my 
second  wife,  and  mighty  pretty  she  is." 
She  had  been  betrothed  to  his  elder  brother, 
but,  he  dying  of  the  plague,  espoused  the 
younger  brother,  whom  she  is  said  always  to 
have  preferred.  Her  mother  sold  gloves., 
&c.,  in  her  shop  in  Westminster  Hall. 

I  think  "  our  Sarah  "  must  have  been  the 
former  maid  of  Pepys,  about  whom  he  and 
his  wife  fell  out.  Both  parties  mentioned 
evidently  lived  on  the  Bridge. 

A.  R.  BAYLF.Y. 

NORBORNE  (US.  viii.  488). — Might  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  chance  of  furnish- 
ing information  of  a  definite  nature  would 
be  greater  if  more  details  were  included  in 
the  inquiry  ?  The  name  of  the  family  in 
connexion  with  which  the  place  is  men- 
tioned would  be  helpful.  Considering  that 
the  question  is  whereabouts  in  London 
Norborne  was,  one  hesitates  to  propose  a 
place  in  Kent  as  the  likely  spot,  but  for 
what  it  may  be  worth  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  parish  called  Norborn  (now  North  - 
bourne)  in  co.  Kent.  In  the  '  Index  Vil- 
laris  '  (1690)  it  occurs  with  the  following 
particulars  :  "  Norborn  ;  Kent ;  hundred 
Augustine  Lafthe] ;  latit.  51.14  ;  loiigit. 
1.18  E  ;  seat  of  one  gentleman  and  knight; 
vicarage ;  deanery  of  Sandwich."  It  is 
three  miles  from  Deal,  and  furnished  the 
title  borne  by  Lord  Northbourne. 

LEO  C. 

This  place  is  described  in  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's  'Villare  Anglicum  '  (1656)  as 
being  in  Kent,  in  the  Lathe  of  St.  Augustine. 
It  can  then  be  identified  in  Philipott's 
'Villare  Cantianum  '  (1659)  as  North  - 
bourne,  mentioned  by  Leland  as  containing 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  said  to 
have  been  the  palace  of  Eadbald,  King  of 
Kent,  by  whom  the  manor  was  granted  to 
the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's.  Thereafter 
its  history  is  easy  to  trace.  The  estate 
wTas  in  the  possession  of  the  Sandys  family 
from  1603  until  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Edward 
Bois  in  1630.  WM.  NORMAN. 

DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  (U  S.  viii.  490). — 
I  do  not  think  any  book  exists  in  which 
detailed  accounts  are  to  be  found  of  Lilian 
Adelaide  Neilson's  performances  of  Juliet 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Perhaps  her 
fullest  biography — in  which  these  appear- 
ances are  briefly  referred  to,  merely  by  way 
of  record — is  to  be  found  in  Charles  E. 
Pascoe's  '  Dramatic  List,'  published  by 
David  Bogue  in  1880,  but  long  since  out 
of  print. 


To  Miss  Litton's  season  at  the  Aqua- 
rium (afterwards  named  the  Imperial 
Theatre),  which  commenced  in  1878,  the 
same  remark  applies,  though  if  N.  L.  P. 
can  obtain  Pascoe's  '  Dramatic  Note.s,'  first 
published  in  1879,  but  out  of  print,  and  con- 
tinued for  many  years  subsequently  under 
the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Rideing,  T.  Walter 
Wilson,  and  other  editors,  he  will  find  more 
detailed  criticism.  This  book  was  also 
embellished  with  clever  illustrations  and 
sketches  for  the  first  seven  years  of  its 
publication,  after  which  it  was  confined  to 
letterpress.  The.  Owl  was  never  illustrated, 
to  my  knowledge  ;  anyhow,  there  are  no 
pictures  in  two  or  three  volumes  of  it  in  my 
possession. 

The  best  thing  for  N.  L.  P.  to  do  is  to 
refer  to  the  '  Era  Almanacks '  for  the  dates  of 
productions  and  revivals  at  the  Haymarket 
and  Imperial  Theatres  of  the  periods  to 
which  he  alludes,  and  then  consult  the  files 
of  The  Era  newspaper  for  detailed  accounts 
and  criticisms  ;  or,  from  and  after  August, 
1878,  the  volumes  of  the  now  defunct 
Theatre  Magazine. 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 
[Joseph  Knight  rin  his  'Theatrical  Notes,'  pub- 
lished by  Lawrence  &  Bullen  in  1893,  gives  a  full 
description  of  Miss  Neilson's  Juliet  and  her  other 
characters.  There  are  also  many  references  to  Miss 
Litton.] 

MOIIIA  JEWEL  (11  S.  viii.  489).— This, 
presented  to  the  Earl  of  Moira  on  27  Jan., 
1813,  and  described  as 

"a  superb  jewel  suspended  from  a  collar  three  feet 
long,  composed  of  seven  rows  of  fine  gold  Maltese 
chain,  intersected  by  five  gold  parallelograms,  with 
brilliant  centres," 

was  supplied  by  a  well-known  Freemason, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Burckhardt,  of  Northumberland 
Street,  Strand,  for  under  670Z.,  being  the 
cost  price  of  the  materials  and  labour,  though 
valued  by  an  eminent  jeweller  at  about 
1.500Z.  (Preston's  'Illustrations,'  ed.  1840, 
352"). 

A  published  paper,  read  in  1885  at  the 
centenary  celebration  of  a  Masonic  Lodge 
which  had  seventy  years  before  subscribed 
40  guineas  to  the  jewel  presentation  fund, 
has  the  following  : — 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  the  jewel  no  longer  exists. 
It  was,  I  understand,  given  into  the  possession  of 
the  last  Marquis  [of  Hastings]  by  the  trustees  as 
an  heirloom.  On  his  death  without  issue,  it  was 
claimed  by  his  sister,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Countess  of  Loudoun,  but  it  was  then  found  that 
the  stones  had  been  taken  out  and  re-set  in  various 
ornaments,  and  their  identity  hopelessly  lost. 
Thus  a  lady  added  to  her  store  of  personal  adorn- 
ments ;  and  an  artistic  expression  by  our  Order  of 
the  merits  of  a  gallant  soldier,  a  distinguished 
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earliest  stones  varied  with  the  description 
of  stone  used  and  the  locality.  I  think  they 
become  lichen -covered  and  disintegrate 
sooner  in  inland  churchyards  ;  at  the  sea- 
coast  the  headstones  always  appear  to  be 
cleaner  and  much  better  preserved,  with 
clearer  lettering.  I  suggest  that  the  older 
examples  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  sea- 
side churchyards.  Consult  Bloxam's  '  Com- 
panion to  Gothic  Architecture,'  chapter  on 
Sepulchral  Monuments  (1882). 

WILLIAM  BRADBROOK. 
Bletchley. 

THOMAS  HUDSON,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER, 
1701-79  (US.  viii.  489).— In  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  are  pictures  by  him  of 
James  Bradley,  Astronomer  Royal  ; 
George  II.,  Handel,  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  Matthew  Prior  (copied  by  Hudson 
from  an  original  by  Jonathan  Richardson), 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Willes. 

At  Oxford,  in  the  Bodleian,  are  his  por- 
traits of  Archbishop  John  Potter,  Handel, 
and  James  Bradley  (the  original  of  the 
N.P.G.  picture). 

At  Oxford,  in  the  Examination  Schools, 
his  portraits  of  Handel  and  of  William  Boyce 
the  composer  (attributed  to  Hudson). 

At  Oxford,  at  Exeter  College,  of  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  Seeker  (copy  from  Hudson's 
portrait  in  vestry  of  St.  James's  Church, 
Piccadilly). 

At  Oxford,  at  All  Souls  College,  of 
Robert  Henley,  Earl  of  Northington,  Lord 
Chancellor. 

At  Oxford,  at  Christ  Church,  of  Richard 
Trevor,  Bishop  of  Durham  (attributed  to 
Hudson). 

At  Cambridge,  in  Hall  of  Trinity  College, 
Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  Isaac  Barrow  (a  copy 
by  Hudson),  John  Dryden  (a  copy  by 
Hudson),  John  Ray  (a  copy  by  Hudson)  ; 
and  in  the  Master's  Lodge,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

At  Cambridge,  in  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Richard,  sixth  Viscount  Fitzwilliam. 

A  portrait  by  Hudson  of  Samuel  Scott  is 
in  the  National  Gallery.  The  large  picture 
of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Maryborough, 
and  his  family,  at  Blenheim  Palace,  is  his 
chief  work.  An  effective  family  picture  by 
him  is  at  Lord  Devon's  seat,  *  Powderham 
Castle.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

He  started  to  work  under  his  father-in- 
law,  Jonathan  Richardson,  in  or  about  1720. 
In  three  or  four  years  after  his  apprentice- 
ship he  would  have  begun  working  at  his 
one  and  only  studio  in  Great  Queen  Street, 
and  it  was  here  that  Reynolds,  in  1740. 
became  his  pupil.  HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 


While  I  am  unable  to  give  any  direct 
answer  to  the  queries  raised  by  COL.  FYN- 
MORE,  I  think  he  may  be  glad  to  know  of  two- 
valuable  contributions  to  our  scanty  know- 
ledge of  Hudson  that  have  appeared  recently:: 
one  in  a  letter  under  the  heading  '  New 
Light  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,'  in  The 
Morning  Post  of  8  Dec.,  1913,  and  the  other 
in  the  last  issue  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries. 
These,  which  are  quite  the  most  exhaustive- 
accounts  known  to  me,  are  both  from  the- 
pen  of  Mr.  John  Lane,  the  well-known 
publisher — himself  a  collector  and  a  valiant 
champion  of  British  art.  I  am  sure  that 
he  and  every  one  interested  in  the  history 
of  portraiture  in  England  will  eagerly  await 
such  fresh  information  as  COL.  FYNMORE'S- 
questions  may  elicit. 

MARGARET  LAVINGTON. 

Although  it  does  not  answer  COL.  FYN- 
MORE'S queries,  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Lane, 
which  appeared  in  The  Morning  Post  of 
8  Dec.,  1913,  will  be  found  interesting  in 
connexion  with  this  master  of  Reynolds,. 
Wilson,  and  other  great  painters. 

There  are  several  references  to  Hudson 
in  J.  T.  Smith's  '  Life  of  Nollekens.' 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

"  MAN     IS     IMMORTAL    TILL    HIS     WORK    IS 

DONE"  (11  S.  vii.  330,  373;  viii.  136). — 
I  have  only  recently  come  across  the  reply 
in  your  paper  at  the  last  reference.  It 
happened  that  I  was  reading  at  the  time 
the  '  Travels  of  Ibn  Jubayr,'  in  Arabic^ 
Wright's  text,  by  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  of  the 
"  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Series,"  vol.  v.,. 
and  on  the  cover  occur  inscriptions  in 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  the  transla- 
tions of  which  are  given  inside  as  follows  : — 

1.  Arabic. 

These  are  our  works  which  prove 

What  we  have  done  ; 
Look,  therefore,  at  our  works 

When  we  are  gone. 

2.  Turkish. 

His  genius  cast  its  shadow  o'er  the  world, 
And  in  brief  time  he  much  achieved  and  wrought : 
The  Age's  Sun  was  he,  and  ageing  suns 
Cast  lengthy  shadows,  though  their  time  be  short. 
(Kemul  Pasha-Zade.) 

3.  Persian. 

When  we  are  dead,  seek  for  our  resting-place, 
Not  in  the  earth,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

(Jalal-ud-Din  Riimi.) 

I  dare  say  others  may  have  noticed  this,, 
but  I  send  you  the  reference  in  case  it  may 
prove  of  interest.  A.  R.  NETHERSOLE, 

Major  W.L.I. 

Nungumbauknm,  Madras. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER  :  PAINT- 
ING AT  AMPTHILL  (11  S.  viii.  467,  516). — 
Perhaps  the  panels  about  which  MBS.  POL- 
LARD inquires  represent  the  unusual  legend  of 
."St.  Christopher  and  King  Dagon,  as  in  the 
wall-painting  at  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall.  See 
Journal  Royal  Inst.  of  Cornwall,  vol.  xv. 
p.  151,  and  vol.  xvi.  p.  392  (with  illustration). 

YGREC. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED 
(11  S.  viii.  168). — Dr.  William  Dick  of 
Tullvmet  was  son  of  Robert  Dick  of  Ballie- 
kelurie  (1733-1824)  by  his  first  wife,  Susan 
Douglas.  Dr.  William,  who  was  their  eldest 
surviving  son,  was  born  29  Dec.,  1757; 
married,  in  1786,  Charlotte  (born  1755), 
'daughter  of  Mr.  Maclaren  (styled  Baron 
Maclaren)  of  East  Haugh,  near  Pitlochry, 
-and  died  v.p.  16  Jan.,  1821.  R.  E.  B. 

MILITARY  :  COLOURED  PRINT  WT ANTED 
^11  S.  viii.  489). — I  would  suggest  referring 
to  the  Royal  United  Service  Library  or  the 
Albert  one  at  Aldershot.  For  black  and 
white,  see  the  silver  centrepiece  at  the 
officers'  mess  at  Woolwich,  which  com- 
memorates the  centenary  of  the  Madras 
Horse  Artillery,  representing — so  a  Bengal 
H.A.  tells  me — the  same  uniform  as  that 
worn  by  tho  Bengal  H.A.  at  the  period 
'required.  HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

'  MUSARUM  DELTCIJE,'  1656  (US.  viii.  509). 
— In  reply  to  L.  L.  K.,  the  small  volume 
•called  '  Musarum  Deliciae  ;  or,  The  Muses 
Recreation,'  1656,  by  Admiral  Sir  John 
Mennes  and  Dr.  James  Smith,  is  evidently 
the  one  he  is  seeking.  Very  rare  in  its 
original  form,  it  has  been  twice  reprinted 
with  other  works,  called  respectively  '  Wit 
Restor'd,'  1658,  and  '  Wit's  Recreations,' 
1640,  which  seem  to  have  been  compiled  by 
them,  if  not  wholly  theirs. 

The  first  of  these  later  issues  (limited  to 
150  copies)  appeared  in  1817,  being  edited 
by  Mr.  E.  Du  Bois,  and  it  has  now  become 
almost  as  rare  as  the  original.  The  second 
reprint,  in  two  volumes,  has  no  date,  but 
it  must  have  been  published  by  John  Carnden 
Hotten  after  1870,  a  sale  at  Sotheby's  of 
that  year  being  mentioned  in  the '  Advertise- 
ment'  at  the  beginning.  My  copy  wras 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Cosens  library  in 
1891. 

Notices  of  Sir  John  Mennes  and  of  Dr. 
Smith  are  to  be  found  in  the  *  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  '  and  in  Hotten's 
edition  of  their  works,  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made.  Sir  John,  whose  monu- 
ment is  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  Hart 


Street,  was  a  man  of  some  mark.  He  is 
mentioned  again  and  again  by  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  had 
a  poor  opinion  of  him,  and  generally  speaks 
of  him  in  slighting  terrn^.  The  '  Musarum 
Deliciae  '  is  not  a  book  for  Sunday  reading, 
but  James  Smith  (Sir  John's  associate) 
was  a  clergyman  and  D.D.  who  became 
Rector  of  Exminster  and  Archdeacon  of 
Barnstaple.  His  moral  character,  as  far 
as  we  know,  stood  high,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  he  might  fittingly  have 
applied  to  himself  the  line  : — 

Lasciva  est  nobis  pagina  vita  proba  est. 

PHILIP  NORMAN. 

"  Musarum  Deliciae  :  or,  The  Muses  Recrea- 
tion, conteining  severall  pieces  of  poetique 
wit.  By  Sr  J.  M.  and  Ja:  S."  (i.e.,  Sir  John 
Mennis  and  Dr.  James  Smith),  first  published 
1655,  was  republished  in  1656  and  1658,  and 
again  in  1817.  The  last  of  these  editions 
appeared  with  '  Wit  Restor'd  '  and  '  Wits 
Recreations.'  A  new  edition  of  the  three 
books,  with  augmented  notes,  indexes,  and 
a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Mennis,  was  issued  in 
two  volumes  by  John  Camden  Hotten  (not 
dated)  about  1874.  See  '  Advertisement '  in 
Hotten's  edition,  and  W.  Carew  Hazlitt's 
'  Handbook  to  the  Popular,  Poetical,  and 
Dramatic  Literature  of  Great  Britain,'  1867, 
p.  388.  Hazlitt  writes  as  to  the  1656 
edition :  "  Second  edition,  with  a  slight 
variation  in  title." 

In  Hotten's  edition  '  The  Lowse's  Pere- 
grination '  appears  vol.  i.  p.  48.  The  song, 
with  many  differences  and  an  extra  stanza, 
is  in  the  *  Supplement  of  Reserved  Songs 
from  Merry  Drollery,  1661,'  which  should  be 
attached  to  J.  Woodfall  Ebsworth's  edition 
of  '  Choyce  Drollery,'  1876. 

J.  F.  MEEHAN,  BOOKSELLER  ( 1 1  S.  viii.  504). 
— Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  an 
addendum  to  MR.  WILLIAM  MERCER'S  inter- 
esting article.  Mr.  Meehan  was  the  author 
of  '  The  Famous  Houses  of  Bath  and  District,' 
'  More  Famous  Houses  of  Bath,  and  Dis- 
trict,' '  Famous  Buildings  of  Bath  and 
District,'  '  Bath  Episodes,'  *  Hetling  House, 
Bath,  its  Ancient  and  Modern  History  '  (all 
published  by  B.  &  J.  F.  Meehan,  32,  Gay 
Street,  Bath).  Very  possibly  he  wrote  other 
books.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  collection 
of  Bath  relics  will  be  acquired  by  the  city. 
I  have  a  letter  from  him  dated  2  Nov./ll, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  "  private  Bath 
library  ? — which  in  some  respects  is  more 
complete  than  the  collection  in  the  city  here, 
i.e.  Bath."  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
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HEART-BURIAL  IN  NICHES  IN  CHURCH 
WALLS  (11  S.  viii.  289,  336,  352,  391,  432). 
— As  one  of  your  correspondents  at  the  last 
reference  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
body  "of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  is  buried  in 
St.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  I  beg  first  of  al] 
to  say  that  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  by  his  will 
dated  23  Feb.,  1665,  directed  that  his 
executors  should 

"  cavise  my  Heart  to  be  Imbalmed  And  to  be 
put  into  a  small  vrne  made  of  the  hardest  stone 
and  ffastned  in  it  placed  vpon  a  Pillor  of  the  best 
and  hardest  Black  Marble  to  be  sett  vp  in  Ham- 
mersmith Chappell  neare  my  Pew  the  place  I  soe 
dearely  loved  And  I  appoint  my  body  to  be 

Sut  into  a  Leaden  Coffin  and  laid  in  a  vault  in 
1  Mildreds  Church  in  Breadstreete  in  London 
That  I  made  for  my  Pa  rentes  and  Posterity  which 
Leaden  Coffin  I  appoint  to  be  put  into  a  Stone 
Coffin  to  be  covered  with  a  stone." 
The  following  is  the  inscription  : — 

Here  Lyeth  ye  Body  of  Sr 

Nicholas  Crisp  Ktt  &  Barronett 

one  of  ye  Farmers  of  His 

Magyesties  Cvstomes  who 

departed  this  life  ye  27   of 

Febrvary   1605 

Aged  07  yera's. 

The  body  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  was 
enclosed  in  a  lead  coffin  roughly  shaped  to  his 
likeness,  with  a  bas-relief  of  features,  hands, 
and  feet  on  a  stone  coffin,  in  the  family  vault 
of  St.  Mildred's  Church.  But  in  1898,  by  an 
Order  in  Council,  nearly  500  bodies  buried 
beneath  the  church  were  reverently  re- 
interred  in  Brookwood  Cemetery,  and  the 
remains  of  Sir  Nicholas  were  reburied  in 
Hammersmith  Churchyard. 

The  memorial,  which  is  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Hammersmith,  consists  of  a  bronze 
bust  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  bears  the  in- 
scription : — 

"  The  effigie  was  erected  by  the  special  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  Knight  and  Baronet, 
as  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  glorious 
martyr  King  Charles  the  First  of  Blessed  memory." 

Beneath  the  bust  of  Charles  I.  is  a  marble 
urn  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Within  this  urn  is  entombed  the  heart  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  Knight  and  Baronet,  a  loyal 
sharer  in  the  sufferings  of  his  late  and  present 
Majesty." 

ADAM  GLENDINNING  NASH, 
Sector  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street, 
with    St.    Margaret    Moyses,    and 
Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon  Cathedral. 
4,  Harley  House,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

The  urn  containing  the  heart  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Crisp  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Ham- 
mersmith, has  never  been  enclosed  in  a 
pillar  or  niche  in  the  present  building  or  its 
predecessor.  His  will,  dated  23  Feb..  1665. 
directed  ut  supra. 


These  directions  were  carried  out,  and 
the  heart,  in  an  urn  of  white  marble,  was 
placed  beneath  a  bronze  bust  of  King 
Charles  I.  which  Crisp  had  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Crisp's  body  was  buried  in  St.  Mildred's, 
Bread  Street,  and  when  that  church  was 
cleared  of  human  remains,  his  stone  coffin 
was  found  intact.  Mr.  G.  Milner- Gibson  - 
Cullum,  a  descendant,  obtained  a  faculty 
for  its  removal  to  Hammersmith,  which  was 
done  on  18  June,  1898.  A  large  number  of 
people  bearing  the  name  of  Crisp  attended 
the  memorial  service,  several  of  whom,  with 
Mr.  Cullum.  and  the  late  Mr.  Churchwarden 
Platt,  subscribed  liberally  towards  the  cost 
entailed.  The  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Crispe,  K.C., 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  tomb  is  placed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  tower,  and  the  original  coffin-lid  of 
black  marble,  with  a  quaint  inscription,  is 
let  into  the  wall  above. 

S.  MARTIN,  Churchwarden. 
Public  Library,  Ravenscourt  Park. 

SPONG  (US.  viii.  389,  456).— The  Spongs 
mentioned  by  MR.  KING  and  COL.  FYNMORE 
are  apparently  all  descendants  of  the 
William  Spong  of  Rochester  whose  ancestry 
I  inquired  for.  He  died  1787,  aged  69, 
and  married  Mary,  dau.  of  Robert  Starke 
by  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Fuller.  She 
died  1807,  aged  78.  I  do  not  know  what 
coat  of  arms  the  family  bore,  but  I  think 
that  they  used  a  goat's  head  couped  as  a 
crest.  G.  D.  LUMB. 

MATTHEW  PARKER'S  ORDINATION  (11  S. 
viii.  488). — The  "  Ordo  Ceremoniarum  " 
used  at  the  consecration  of  Parker  to  Canter- 
bury (not  ordination)  has  been  often  re- 
printed from  his  own  Register :  e.g. ,  by  A.  W. 
Haddan,  '  Apostolical  Succession  in  the 
hurch  of  England '  (London,  1869),  pp.  357- 
360,  and  by  E.  Denny  and  T.  A.  Lacey, 
'  De  Hierarchia  Anglicana  Dissertatio  Apolo- 
getica '  (London,  1895),  pp.  208-10.  The 
Ordinal  used  was  the  revived  Second 
Ordinal  (1552)  of  Edward  VI. 

W.    A.    B.    COOLIDGE. 

GOVERNOR  WALKER  (11  S.  vii.  348 ;  viii.  54, 
150). — In  answer  to  the  correspondent  who 
asks  for  the  birthplace  of  Walker,  the  hero 
of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry — the  editor  of 
Trewmarts  Exeter  Flying  Post  in  July,  1911, 

laimed  him  as  a  native  of  "  Semper  Fidelis," 
and  said  this  fact  was  not  generally  known. 
[  suggest  your  correspondent  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  editor  of  that 

ournal.      '  D.N.B.'    does    not    mention    his- 
Dirthplace.  EDWARD  WEST. 
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APHRA  BERN'S  COMEDIES  (11  S.  viii.  469). 
— If  '  The  Feign  d  Curtizans  '  appeared  in 
1679,  while  Robert  Knox's  '  Historical 
Relation  '  was  riot  published  until  the  year 
1681,  it  hardly  seems  a  matter  of  course 
that  this  was  the  work  alluded  to  in  the 
drama.  Not  having  "  boiinie  Mrs.  Behn  " 
by  me,  I  cannot  judge  whether  the  context 
requires  that,  the  folio  should  be  a  book  of 
travel.  By  itself  the  combination  "  Knox 
or  Cartwright  "  certainly  suggests  the  Scottish 
reformer  and  the  English  Puritan  divine. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

[MR.  L.  R.  M.  STRACHAX  thanked  for  reply  to 
the  same  effect.] 


Samplers  and  Tapestry  Embroideries.    By  Marcus 

B.  Huish.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 

THIS  is  a  second  edition  of  a  work  which,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  possesses  considerable  attractiveness. 
It  is  depressing  in  that  it  witnesses  to  a  steady 
decay  of  true  feeling  for  decorative  art  and  design 
in  the  nation  at  large.  The  women  who  set 
patterns  for  youthful  fingers  to  work  in  the  later 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  seem  to  have 
lost  the  fine  instinct  which  guided  their  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  a  decade  or  two  succeeding  it.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  such  compositions  as  theirs — only 
inferior  still — that  we  find  in  the  few  samplers  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  in  analogous 
attempts  at  decoration  on  the  part  of  people  who 
have  not  been  specially  trained  in  design. 

The  present  edition  is  issued  at  a  more  popular 
price  than  the  former  one,  and  includes  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  several  American  samplers. 

The  samplers  are  much  more  interesting— even 
more  valid  as  '  art  —  than  the  tapestry  em- 
broideries. They  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to 
the  production  of  a  brilliant  text ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  excellent  subjects  for  illustration, 
and  the  plates  in  this  volume  could  hardly  be  over- 
praised. They  are  perfectly  delightful.  It  may 
be  noted  that  they  include  the  quaint  sampler,  done 
by  E.  Philips  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  7,  which  was 
adapted  to  form  the  drop-scene  for  '  Peter  Pan.' 

READERS  of  'N.  &  Q.'  will  turn  in  the  current 
Nineteenth  Century  with  some  special  interest  to 
the  '  Recollections  of  the  War  of  1870  and  the 
Commune,'  which  Miss  Gertrude  Tuckwell  gives 
us  from  the  literary  remains  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
They  offer  a  series  of  minute,  vivid  pictures,  some- 
what aside  from  the  main  course  of  events,  and 
include  several  entertaining  episodes  as  well  as 
instructive  and  suggestive  observations.  Two 
other  articles  composed  of,  or  dealing  with, 
"  originals,"  are  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle's  '  Eight 
New  Love  Letters  of  Jane  Welsh,'  and  Sir  Ernest 
Clarke's  *  David  Garrick  and  Junius.'  The  former 
conveys  to  us  an  important  find  in  the  matter  of 
the  literature  connected  with  Carlyle.  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn's  interesting  paper  on  *  The  Irish  Gentry ' 
is  illustrated  from  the  career  of  George  Henry 
Moore,  who  died  in  1870.  Mr.  Darrell  Figgis  in 


'  Some  Recent  Poetry '  lays  his  finger  rather 
adroitly  on  certain  of  the  weaknesses  of  modern 
poets.  Mr.  Cyril  Emmet  in  '  The  Teaching  of  the 
Historic  Christ '  reprints  with  some  amplifications 
a  paper  given  at  the  recent  Church  Congress  at 
Southampton.  The  remaining  papers  are  con- 
cerned with  the  more  acute  political  and  social 
difficulties  of  the  moment. 

THE  January  Cornhill  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  It  begins  with  two  unpublished  poems  of 
Browning's  early  youth,  in  a  pleasant  setting  by 
Mr.  Bertram  Dobell.  These — even  if  we  take  them 
as  mere  echoes  and  imitations — are  indeed  remark- 
able work  for  a  boy  of  14,  and  like  Mr.  Dobell  we 
do  not  remember  anything  parallel  to  them  done 
at  so  early  an  age.  Miss  W.  M.  Letts's  'Grand- 
Aunts'  is  another  of  her  delicate  and  lively  stories 
of  people  of  a  past  generation,  containing  more 
anecdote  than  the  last,  but  less  perhaps  of  vitality  ; 
she  is  dealing  with  characters  she  did  not  person- 
ally know  so  well.  Bishop  Frodsham's  'The  Men 
hemmed  in  by  the  Spears  '  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  his  papers  that  we  have  seen.  By 
the  way,  is  not  "  as  cold  as  charity  "  a  quaint  idiom- 
to  fall  from  the  pen  of  a  Bishop?  Mr.  C.  A. 
Vince's  'Jack  and  Jill :  a  Theme  with  Variations,' 
tells  us  that  well-known  tale  in  the  manner  of 
twelve  well-known  writers.  It  is  curious  that 
the  least  successful  should  be  the  imitation  of 
Scott's  verse — apparently  so  easy  to  parody.  To 
our  thinking  the  best  are  the  Goldsmith,  Tennyson, 
William  Morris,  and  Max  Muller.  Sir  Henry 
Lucy's  '  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness :  Nearing 
Jordan,'  furnish  some  twenty  pages  of  particularly 
good  reading.  Bishop  Welldon  has  a  short  article 
commemorative  of  Miss  Gaskell,  the  last  surviving 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.  We  liked  much  General 
Sir  Neville  Lyttelton's  account  of  WTadsworth, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
America — too  little  known  until  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  his  biography  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Pearson.. 
Judge  Parry  is  at  his  whimsical  and  humorous 
best  in  'The  Law  of  the  Lost  Golf  Ball.'  In  this 
number  begins  a  serial  by  Mr.  Horace  Vachell 
entitled  'Spragge's  Canyon.' 

THE  two  main  literary  papers  in  the  January 
Fortnightly  are  '  Goethe  in  Rome,'  by  the  Master 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  'William  Haz- 
litt,  Romantic  and  Amorist,'  by  Mr.  Walter  Sichel. 
Both  are  good  :  both  may  well  afford  pleasure  and' 
instruction  to  the  general  reader,  and  matter  to  be 
stored  up  and  dwelt  upon  to  the  students  of 
Goethe  and  Hazlitt  respectively.  There  is  a  lively 
paper  entitled  '  The  Romance  of  the  Scarlet 
Woman,'  which  takes  us  back  to  the  vagaries  of 
"No  Popery"  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  — 
vagaries  which,  as  psychological  phenomena,  are 
certainly  extremely  curious  as  well  as  entertaining. 
Mr.  Henry  Baerlein  has  an  illuminating  article  on 
'  The  State  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,'  which,  apart 
from  political  significances,  illustrates,  in  a  remark- 
able way,  the  obstinate  persistence  of  even  the 
narrower  racial  distinctions  and  their  accompany- 
ing self-consciousness.  Two  characters  whose  r61e 
in  Eastern  Europe  must  needs  fix  the  eyes  of  the 
world  upon  them,  are  described  with  insight  and 
the  command  of  information  which  we  should  ex- 
pect by  Mr.  Spencer  Campbell  in  '  Ferdinand,  Tsar 
of  the!  Bulgarians,'  and  by  Miss  Edith  Sellers  in 
'The  Future  Emperor-King's  Political  Programme.' 
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Mr.  Barnes  Stevens  has  entitled  his  paper  Tne 
Ravages  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,'  which  is  rather  lu«.u*  a  non  lucendo,  for 
it  deals  almost  entirely  with  later  centuries  — an 
interesting  piece  of  work.  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  s 
4 Captain  John  Smith'  is  one  of  the  best  things  in 
the  number.  The  other  articles  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  burning  questions  in  politics;  though 
we  must  not  leave  unmentioned,  as  if  included 
among  them,  Mr.  Holford  Knight's  well-reasoned 
jplea  for  the  creation  of  an  English  Bar  Association. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— JANUARY. 

MR.  P.  M.  BARNARD  of  Tunbridge  Wells  has  just 
issued  his  Catalogue  81— Rare  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Books  (192  items)— containing  a  number  of  scarce 
and  interesting  works.  Among  the  more  notable 
are  the  first  edition  of  Arnold's  'Chronicle,'  1503, 
181.;  'The  first  Examinacyon  and  the  lattre  Ex- 
aminacyon  of  Anne  Askew,'  Wesel,  1546-7,  8Z.  10&,  ; 
the  second  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
*  Comedies  and  Tragedies,'  1679,  11.  10s.  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  25  unpublished  original  drawings  by  James 
Jefferys,  to  illustrate  the  'Canterbury  Tales,'  1781, 
31.  10s. ;  '  The  Countesse  of  Pembrokes  Yuychurch,' 
by  Abraham  Fraunce,  1591,  45£.  ;  Gower's  'De 
•Confessione  Amantis,'  1532,  14/.  ;  Hardyng's  '  Chro- 
nicle,' 1543,  16?.  ;  Hookes's  '  Amanda,'  1653. 21. 15s. ; 
Lok's  'Ecclesiastes,'  1597,  with  the  60  additional 
-sonnets  at  the  end.  known  to  exist  in  only  three 


buted  to  Nash  (?  1590),  121. 10*. ;  and  Hart's  '  Ortho- 
graphic,' 1569,  the  first  edition  of  the  earliest 
English  treatise  on  orthography,  34£.  A  special 
feature  has  been  made  in  this  catalogue  of  the 
notes  appended  to  each  item,  which  are  full  of 
interest  for  the  bibliographical  and  literary 
student. 

The  second  part  includes  charters  or  documents 
relating  to  Cheshire  (dated  1574),  Devon  (1289, 1329), 
Dorset  (1313,  1330),  Essex  (1348,  1389),  Herts 
(1290,  1402),  Jamaica  (1660,  1832),  Kent  (1261,  1327), 
Norfolk  (1426),  Surrey  (1446),  and  Yorkshire  (1293). 

MESSRS.  ELLIS'S  Catalogue  No.  150  begins  with  a 
workmanlike  and  interesting  account  of  the  book- 
selling business  founded  at  29,  New  Bond  Street  by 
John  Brindley  in  1728,  and  carried  on  there  ever 
-since.  The  150  items  which  are  next  described 
compose  one  of  the  most  interesting  Catalogues 
which  we  have  recently  seen.  There  are  many 
manuscript  Horae  and  several  Incunabula,  and 
the  excellent  illustrations  and  careful  letterpress 
may  enable  the  reader,  whose  purse  will  not  stretch 
to  the  dimensions  necessary  for  acquisition,  to  form 
some  definite  idea  of  these  treasures.  That  which, 
;from  the  connoisseur's  point  of  view,  is  the  most 
•remarkable  of  the  MSS.,  which,  we  admit,  appealed 
'to  us  much  less  than  some  of  the  humbler  works, 
is  the  Missale  Bononiense,  made  for  the  church  of 
St.  Petronius  at  Bologna  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  or  beginning  of  the  next.  It  contains  forty 
miniatures,  and  magnificent  borders,  all  in  the 
Renaissance  style  and  of  exquisite  execution,  and 
it  is  to  be  had  for  1,750Z.  An  interesting  feature  of 
this  collection  is  the  number  of  Sarum  items  in  it. 
There  are  two  fine  'Horaj  ad  usum  Sarum,' 
the  one— offered  at  180Z.— a  Gothic  MS.  of  the 


fifteenth  century  on  vellum,  finely  illuminated  with 
two  miniatures  ;  and  the  other,  also  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  small  8vo  with  nine  miniatures,  initials, 
and  borders,  551.  Two  others  are  'Hore  Beatis- 
sime  Virginis  Marie  ad  yeru  (legitimum)  Sarisburi- 
ensis  Ecclesie  ritu,'  printed  in  Gothic  letter,  the 
one  in  1527  by  Prevost,  the  other  by  Regnault, 
1534,  Both  are  illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts, 
and  the  latter  has  English  verses  in  the  Calendar. 
From  this  too,  in  accordance  with  Henry  VIII. 's 
command,  the  names  of  the  Popes  and  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  have  been  erased.  The  prices  are  re- 
spectively 85/.  and  65/.  There  are  further  a  copy  of 
the  Sarum  Manual  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1543, 65/. ; 
a  copy  of  Cousins  Sarum  Missal,  1519,  185J.  ; 
Merlin's  Sarum  Breviary,  1556,  90?.  ;  and  the  Sarum 
Processional,  printed  in  London,  1555,  35A 

We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  mention  six 
or  seven  further  items  in  the  briefest  way.  We 
noticed  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  '  Exposicio  '  of  *  St. 
Jerome' — the  first  book  printed  at  Oxford  it'  not 
in  England— 1468  (?  1478),  3WL  ;  a  First  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  1549,  140Z. ;  two  Caxtons,  of 
which  the  more  important  is  a  copy  of  '  The  Fayttes 
of  Armes  and  of  Chyualrye,'  225/.  ;  a  thirteenth- 
century  Psalter,  in  Gothic  character,  with  six  full- 
page  paintings  and  other  elaborate  decoration, 
750?. ;  a  delightful  little  book  of  devotion,  c.  1485, 
'  Rosarium  Beate  Marie  Vgis.,'  containing  fifty- 
seven  coloured  woodcuts,  1201. ;  WTynkyn  de 
Worde's  'Vitas  Patrum,'  1495,  120*.  ;  and  a  Dutch 
MS.  'Gebedeboek'  of  the  fifteenth  century,  375/. 

[Notices  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 


to  Ct0msp0ntonts. 


CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top 
left-hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of 
the  page  of  '  N.  £  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer, 
so  that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

MR.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR.—  The  saying  inquired 
for  is  evidently  the  sentence  from  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun's  'an  Account  of  a  Conversation  concerning 
a  Right  Regulation  of  Governments  for  the  Common 
Good  of  Mankind'  (1704),  published  anonymously. 
It  runs:  "I  knew  a  very  wise  man  so  much  of 
Sir  Christopher's  sentiment  that  he  believed  if  a 
man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make  the  laws,  of  a  nation." 
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WILLIAM  III.  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE 
ELECTOR  OF  BRANDENBURGH. 

IT  is  well  known  that  both  his  contem- 
poraries and  posterity  have  agreed  in 
ascribing  the  transformation  of  Frederick  I. 
of  Prussia  from  a  simple  Elector  into  a  King 
to  his  troubles  over  etiquette.  The  refusal 
of  the  privilege  of  an  armchair  to  him  at  his 
meeting  with  William  III.  of  England  is 
said  to  have  chagrined  him  so  deeply  that 
he  seated  himself  on  a  throne  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  enjoying  an  armchair  in  any 
company  whatsoever.  Frederick  I.'s  rest- 
less vanity  and  passion  for  ceremonial,  and 
the  fact  that  his  devotion  to  William  III. 
suddenly  gave  place  to  a  sharp  quarrel,  lend 
.support  to  a  story  which  has  been  adorned 
by  numerous  moralists  and  wits.  "  An  arm- 
chair," says  his  grandson  Frederick  II. , 
"*'  nearly  estranged  these  princes  for  ever." 


M.  Waddington,  in  his  '  L'Acquisition  de 
la  Couronne  Royale  par  les  Hoheiizollern,' 
pp.  35-8,  investigates  this  tale,  and  comes 
to  the  following  conclusion.  While  ad- 
mitting that  there  could  not  be  so  much 
smoke  without  some  fire,  he  shows  that 
Frederick  was  only  following  the  example 
of  his  world  in  fighting  tooth  and  nail  for 
any  sort  of  addition  to  his  state  or  power. 
Besides,  it  is  known  from  many  sources 
that  the  misunderstanding  between  Fre- 
derick and  William  arose  from  the  former's 
suddenly  disgracing  his  chief  minister 
Danckelmann,  his  former  tutor,  and  a 
firm  and  useful  friend  of  the  allies  (Wadding- 
ton,  pp.  250  sqq.}.  M.  Waddington,  indeed, 
goes  so  far  in  his  scepticism  as  to  doubt 
whether  William  III.  raised  any  difficulties 
about  his  cousin's  session  at  any  one  of  their 
three  meetings  in  1691,  1695,  and  1696. 

The  present  writer,  in  the  course  of 
researches  among  the  State  Papers  of  the 
time  (especially  in  P.R.O.,  State  Papers 
Foreign,  Military  Expeditions  I.),  has  come 
on  evidence  which  enables  us  to  dot  the  is 
of  the  French  .historian.  It  shows"  that 
William  III.  did  undoubtedly  refuse  the 
armchair  to  Frederick  in  1696.  But  it  is 
clear  that  he  acted  on  principle,  and  refused 
the  same  honour  to  all  other  Electors.  If 
Frederick  resented  the  slur  more  keenly 
than  they  did,  he  had  a  secret  source  of 
bitterness,  for  the  dispatches  of  the  English 
diplomatists  Stepney  and  Prior  reveal  an 
unexpected  connexion  between  the  niceties 
of  etiquette  and  a  curious  and  entertaining 
matrimonial  adventure  of  William  III. 

When  William  III.  became  a  widower  at 
the  end  of  1694,  his  followers  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  for  him  to  marry  again,  and, 
if  God  willed,  to  leave  an  heir  to  his  great 
power  and  possessions.  He  still  wanted 
some  years  of  fifty,  and,  though  infirm  in 
health  and  irritable  in  temper,  was  by  far 
the  greatest  match  in  Protestant  Europe. 
The  daughters  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  even  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
or  the  Emperor,  were  all  mentioned  as  willing 
to  console  him  in  his  bereavement.*  But 
of  all  the  fond  fathers  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh was  the  most  pressing.  Frederick 
was  an  inveterate  matchmaker,  and  took  a 
strong  reversionary  interest  in  his  childless 
cousin  of  Orange  and  all  he  possessed. 


*  See  HistMSS.  Comm.  Rep.,  'MSS.  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  at  Montagu  House,'  vol.  ii.  part  i., 
Introduction,  p.  xix;  also  'Lexington  Papers,' 
ad  ann. 
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It  is  pretty  certain  that  William  III. 
never  really  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
memory  of  his  dead  wife.  In  1696,  when 
the  hopes  of  his  expectant  fathers-in-law 
waxed  highest.  Stepney  wrote  to  Secretary 
Trumbull  from  Loo  on  24  Aug./3  Sept.  : — 

"I  have  beene  told  that  a  Gentleman  of  easy 
accesse  to  the  King,  being  about  to  entertain  His 
Majesty  with  what  com'on  report  said  of  this  match, 
was  answered  very  short  That  tho'  they  might 
have  so  soon  forgott  ye  Queen  He  had  not."* 
Nor  was  he  likely  to  be  enticed  into  double 
harness  by  the  Princess  of  Brandenburgh, 
an  unformed  and  unattractive  girl  of  sixteen. 
Prior  described  her  as  "  not  ugly,  but  disagree- 
able ;  a  tall  miss  at  a  boarding-school,  with 
a  scraggy,  lean  neck."f  To  this  Stepney 
added  that  "  her  conversation  is  not  great 
or  her  air  noble  "  ;  while  providently  re- 
marking that  she  had  "  very  good  principles 
of  religion,  and  may  make  a  reserved,  devout 
and  dutiful  wife.';J: 

William  had  gained  plenty  of  experi- 
ence in  the  matrimonial  market,  and  was 
in  general  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  But  the  Elector  pressed  the  matter 
so  earnestly  that  in  1696  things  began  to 
look  serious.  Diplomatic  circles  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  were  all  a-flutter 
over  the  rumours.  William  had  promised 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Brandenburgh  family 
at  Cleves.  But  the  Elector's  indiscretion 
had  brought  matters  to  such  a  pitch  that 
a  confidential  meeting  between  the  two 
rulers  would  give  an  official  sanction  to  the 
common  report  of  the  marriage.  If  William 
rejected  the  union  at  that  stage,  he  would 
inflict  a  rankling  wound  on  his  cousin's 
self-esteem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
favourable accounts  of  the  Princess  had 
quite  cured  him  of  any  thoughts  of  sacrifi- 
cing himself  to  reasons  of  State.  An  in- 
genious expedient  was  thought  of  for  turn- 
ing the  visit  into  a  brief  ceremony  in  which 
nothing  private  could  be  discussed. 

"To  soften  ye  matter  in  respect  of  ye  Lady 
[wrote  Stepney  to  Trumbull],  and  that  this  sudden 
resolution  may  not  pass  in  ye  world  as  ye  effect  of 
Coldness  and  neglect,  a  point  of  Ceremony  may 
chance  to  be  laid  hold  of,  which  may  render  ye 
Kings  visiting  ye  Elector  next  door  to  impractic- 
able ;  for  you  know,  Sir,  wherever  His  Majesty 
appears  He  is  seat'd  in  an  arm'd  chair,  which  he 
does  not  allow  even  to  ye  Elector  of  Bavaria  [the 
commander  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  army  of 
the  Allies]  when  ye  Elector  comes  to  visit  him  at 


*  S.P.  Foreign,  Military  Expeditions  I. 

t  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.,  '  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  at  Montagu  House,'  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1. 

$  S.P.  Foreign,  Military  Expeditions  I.,  Step 
ney  to  Trumbull,  Sept.  8/18,  1693. 


bis  own  Quarters ;  and  when  he  returns  the  visit* 
it  is  standing  that  ye  Elector  may  not  seat  himself 
in  an  arm'd  chair  likewise,  and  for  this  reason  they 
never  eat  together :  Now  ye  same  difficulty  will, 
subsist  in  respect  of  ye  Elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
who  without  doubt  stands  upon  ye  same  point  of 
ceremony  as  ye  other  Elector,  alledging  that  ye 
honour  of  an  arm'd  Chair  is  allowd  him  by  the 
Emperor,  when  they  meet  at  Elections  and  other 
such  like  ceremonious  occasions,  and  ought  much 
less  to  be  disputed  him  atCleves  which  is  a  sort  of 
his  own  Residence ;  But  His  Majesty  (if  he  have  a 
mind  to  avoid  ye  Rencontre)  may  be  apt  to  insist 
upon  what  has  ever  been  practised  by  our  Kings  of 
England,  and  will  not  think  it  reasonable  to  let 
fall  what  he  has  hitherto  so  firmly  maintained 
in  respect  of  ye  Elector  of  Bavaria :  However  if 
Passion  prevails,  it  will  break  through  these 
nicetyes  by  pretending  to  be  incognito,  like  Jupiter 
in  disguise,  and  you  'le  give  me  leave  to  apply  in. 
this  case — Non  Dene  conveniunt  ntc  in  una  sede 
morantur  Majestas  et  Amor.  But  we  had  best 
suspend  our  thoughts  for  three  or  four  days,  and! 
by  that  time  wee  may  perceive  whether  ye  King  or 
the  Lover  getts  ye  best  on  't."* 

The  King  easily  conquered  the  lover,  and1 
the  event  was  much  as  Stepney  had  pre- 
dicted. Taking  his  friend  the  old  Duke  of 
Zell  with  him  as  chaperon,  "that  the  World 
may  not  continue  to  report  that  there  is 
any  Passion  in  this  Civillity,"t  William  III. 
paid  a  flying  visit  for  Saturday  night  only 
to  Cleves.  He  saw  the  Elector  merely  at 
meeting  and  parting,  and  during  a  walk  in 
the  gardens.  J  The  rest  of  the  time  was 
pretty  equally  divided  between  meals,  to 
which  "  the  Elector  could  not  be  admitted 
because  of  ye  point  of  ye  Armd  chair  which 
I  have  formerly  mentioned,"  a  lengthy  game 
of  ombre,  and  an  "  indifferent  sermon  "in 
the  King's  own  room,  from  both  of  which 
he  was  absent  for  the  same  reason.  The 
game  of  ombre  was  played  in  the  Electress's 
bedroom,  and  lasted  four  or  five  hours,  the 
King  sitting  in  an  armchair,  the  Duke  of 
Zell  in  an  ordinary  one,  and  the  Electress 
compromising  by  perching  herself  on  the 
bed. 

"The  Poore  Princesse  stood  all  ye  while  as  a 
Spectator  without  being  askd  to  sit  down,  though- 
Mr  K(eppel)  [the  King's  assistant  at  the  game] 
had  a  chair,  whereat  I  perceive  some  people  who 
mind  Ceremony  are  offended. "§ 

Though  Prior  could  report  that  "as  far 
as  I  could  guess  he  does  not  much  mislike 


*  S.P.  Foreign,  Military  Expeditions  I.,  3  Sept. 
24  Aug.,  1696,  from  Loo. 

t  Ibid.,  10  Sept./31  Aug. 

±  Another  account  of  the  visit,  which  confirms 
the  above  in  all  particulars,  is  given  in  Prior's 
'Journal 'in  the 'MSS.  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  508  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.). 

§  S.P.  Foreign,  Military  Expeditions  j.,  Stepney 
to  Trumbull,  Loo,  8/18  Sept. 
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her,"*  the  flatness  of  the  visit  was  a  plain 
intimation  that  William  had  no  intention  of 
asking  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess.  It 
was  taken  as  such  by  all  concerned,  and  the 
matchmakers  turned  their  speculations  in 
other  directions. 

In  conclusion,  though  this  tragedy  of 
etiquette  probably  helped  to  make  the  title 
of  King  desirable  in  Frederick's  eyes,  there 
is  not  the  least  suggestion  that  it  was  the 
original  cause  of  his  ambition.  William  III.'s 
tenacious  insistence  on  the  dignities  and 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  former  Kings  of 
,  England  had  been  known  to,  and  acqui- 
esced in  by,  the  princes  of  Germany  since  his 
first  appearance  as  a  crowned  head  on  the 
Continent  in  1691. t  And  if  in  1696  eti- 
quette served  as  a  veil  to  his  dislike  for 
marriage,  it  would  have  been  very  un- 
reasonable of  the  Elector  to  complain  of  a 
discretion  which  saved  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  folly.  M.  LANE. 


ROBERT     BARON,     AUTHOR     OF 
'  MIRZA,     A    TRAGEDIE.' 

(See  ante,  pp.  1,  22.) 

BARON'S  third  work  appeared  in  1650  as 

"Pooula  Castalia  (The  Authors  Motto.  For- 
tunes Tennis-Bali.  Eliza.  Poems.  Epigrams,  kc.). 
By  R.  B.  Gen.  London,  Printed  by  W.  H.  for 
Thomas  Dring 1650.":]: 

It  is,  perhaps,  noticeable  that  Baron  no 
longer  refers  to  his  connexion  with  Gray's 
Inn.  He  was  never  called  to  the  Bar. 

The  pagination  of  the  book  is  continuous, 
but  there  are  separate  title-pages  for  '  For- 
tunes Tennis  T  Ball,'  'Eliza,'  'Poems,'  and 
'  Epigrams,  &c.'  Possibly  these  were  also 
published  separately.  Mr.  Hazlitt  states  in 
his  *  Handbook '  : — • 

"  In  one  or  two  copies  of  this  book,  it  is  called 
The  Poems  :  it  should  have  a  portrait  of  the  author 
by  Lorn  bar  t/' 

The  British  Museum  copy  has  (as  stated 
already)  Marshall's  portrait,  "  ^Etat.  siue  17," 
with  the  "  17  ;:  altered  to  "  19."  I  have 
seen  no  other  reference  to  any  portrait  of 
Baron  by  Lombart. 

In  '  The  Authors  Motto  '  Baron  expresses 
his  literary  ambition  : — 

Its  my  intent 
To  reare  my  selfe  a  death-lesse  Monument, 


*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.,  'MSS.  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  at  Montagu  House,'  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1. 
t  Macaulay,  *  History  of  England,'  chap.  xvii. 
I  Thomason  received  his  copy  on  25  June. 


though  he  cannot  refrain  from  pillaging 
once  or  twice  more  Milton's  sonnet  on 
Shakespeare  : — 

Not  that  I  doe  desire  to  shrowd  my  bones 
The  labour  of  an  Age  in  piled  stones, 
Or  that  my  worthlesse  Ashes  should  be  hid 
Under  a  skie-invading  Pyramid.  (A  2.) 

That  Kings  for  such  a  Tombe  would  wish  to  die. 

(A.  4.) 

Perhaps  he  hints  at  his  Royalist  sym- 
pathies when  he  declares  that  he  will  not 

Wield 

A  speare  again  Ith  bloood-bedabled  Field, 
Unlesse  my  Prince.  Honor,  and  Virtues  cause 
Call  to  assert  their  Rights,  and  equall  laws. 
He    prints    commendatory    verses    from 
James  Howell,  who  prophesies  that  he  may 
in  time 

Be  Lord  Chief-Baron  of  the  Court  of  Wits  ; 
from  Mr.  Tho.  Moore  of  the  Inner  Temple^, 
who    calls    him    "  the    growing    branch    of' 
Virtue,"  and  from  "C.  B.  Art.  Baccha." 

'  Fortunes  Tennis-Bali '  is  dedicated  in 
verse  "  To  The  Choicest  of  my  Noble 
Friends,  John  Wroth,  Esquire."  Probably 
this  was  John  Wroth  of  Blenden  Hall,. 
Kent  (son  and  heir  of  Sir  Peter  Wroth,  Kt.),. 
who  was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  in 
November,  1629,  and  was  created  a  baronet 
at  the  Restoration.  It  includes  '  A  Ballade 
vpon  the  Wedding,'  which  is  a  bold  plagiar- 
ism of  Suckling's  poem,  further  adorned  by 
reminiscences  of  Lovelace  : — 

Now  were  our  Heads  with  Rosebuds  crown'd, 
And  flowing  cups  ran  swiftly  round,  &c., 
'  Eliza  '  is  a  series  of  love-poems  to  a  lady 
("  the  Lady  E.  R."  ?)    to  whom  the  poet 
had    previously     presented     his     '  Cyprian 
Academy  '  and  '  Apologie  for  Paris.'     It  has 
also  its  plagiarisms — e.g.,  the  rose 

Smells  not  of  it  selfe,  but  Her. 
and  the  audacious  prayer,  borrowed  from. 
Basse's  epitaph  : — 

Sweet  SvcKLixc4 remove  a  little  from 

Thy  excellent  CAREVV,  and  thou  dearest  TOM, 
Loves  Oracle,  lay  thee  a  little  off 
Thy  flourishing  SVCKLINC;,  that  between  you  both 
I  may  find  room. 

The  section  '  Poems  '  contains  some  lines 
'  In  Principem  arma  petentem,'  which  are 
written  with  studied  ambiguity,  but  are 
intended,  I  think,  to  express  the  writer's 
sympathy  with  the  expedition  of  Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1650. 

Other  poems  are  addressed  to  John 
Wroth,  Esq.,  to  Lady  Diana  Willoby,  and  to 
Benjamin  Garfield,*  Esq..  upon  his  tragi- 


-  B.  G.  of  Gray's  Inn,  called  to  the  Bar  11  Feb., 
1645/16.  He,  John  Hall,  and  others  were  sum- 
moned by  the  Benchers  on  4  June,  1649,  to  show 
cause  ''  why  they  doe  not  paie  the  Preacher." 
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•comedy  '  The  Unfortunate  Fortunate.'  In 
the  last  Baron  expresses  his  Royalist  sym- 
pathies more  boldly  : — 

A  great  mind,  mauere  usurpt  Power,  or  thrall, 
Is  free  in  Caris brook  as  in  Whitehall. 

Of  the  '  Epigrams,  &c.,'  some  are  ad- 
dressed "To  my  Lady  E.  K.,"  one  is  an 
epitaph  on  Sir  John  Suckling,  one  is  ad- 
dressed to  "Leigh  the  Linguist,"*  one  to 
"  Mr.  Robert  Brownrigg,"  one  to  Mrs.  Diana 
Willoby,f  another  to  Lady  Venetia  Grey 
(on  either's  marriage),  and  one  is  '  LTpon 
the  Picture  of  my  Nephew  Mr.  lohn  Man,' 
"  a  young  man,  Whose  fittest  Epithet  is 
Cyprian."  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 

Sheffield. 

(7To  be  continued.} 


INSCRIPTIONS    IN    HOLY    TRINITY 
CHURCHYARD,    SHAFTESBURY. 

THE  following  copy  of  legible  inscriptions  in 
Holy  Trinity  Churchyard,  Shaftesbury,  was 
taken  during  July,  1901.  and  June,  1909. 
Those  having  a  date  of  death  before  1850 
are  given  in  full,  whilst  most  of  the  later 
inscriptions  are  abbreviated,  but  supply  -all 
needful  particulars. 

Abbreviations:  H.  =  a  headstone;  T.  =  a 
tombstone;  F.  =  a  flat  stone;  f=a  stone 
cross;  C.  =  a  coffin-shaped  stone  ;  "in*R." 
after  any  of  the  above  letters  indicates  that 
the  stone  is  enclosed  in  railings. 

Parts  enclosed  in  brackets  indicate  that 
he  letters  or  figures  are  illegible,  and 
have  been  supplied  by  the  transcriber, 
or  that  they  are  doubtful,  owing  to  the 
decayed  state  of  the  stone. 

In  my  original  MS.  the  transcriptions  are 
spaced  out,  line  for  line,  as  on  the  monu- 
ments, and  written  according  to  the  styles 
of  lettering. 

On  the  Triangular  Plot  where  the  Churchyard 
Old  Cross  stands,  and  South  of  Church. 

H.  In  Memory  of  Robert  Hillier  who  died 
April  17th  1759,  Aged  48  years  ;  Also  of  Ann  his 
\Vife  who  died  December  2nd  1775,  Aged  68 
years  ;  Also  of  Ruth  their  Daughter  who  died 
March  10th  1781,  Aged  [3]  years. 

H.  Here  lieth  the  remains  of  Judith  Frampton 
who  died  July  10th  17[3]9,  Aged... .  .years. 


*  Was  this  Leigh  the  lawyer  at  whose  house  in 
Holborn  Howell  probably  lived  after  his  release 
in  1650? 

t  "Diana,  d.  and  coheir  of  Francis  Willou^hby, 
nth  Baron  Willoughby  of  Parham,  married  to 
Iieneage  Finch,  2nd  E.  of  Winchilsea,  21  May, 
11)45.  If  this  is  the  lady  in  question,  Baron  must 
have  written  the  epigram  at  the  age  of  15. 


H.     To   the   Memory  of   Francis   Rollstone  of 
Stoke  in  the   county  of  Stafford,   who   departed 
this  Life  November  19th  1786,  Aged  52  years. 
Farewell  my  Wife  and  Children  dear  ; 
I  am  gone  to  rest,  you  need  not  fear, 
My  end  you  know,  my  Grave  you  see, 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me. 
Also  of  Mary  wife . . . .  [Rollsltone  who  died.. 
[***]!. ... 

H.  In  Memory  of  Robert  Osborne,  born 
June  25th  1789;  Died  Deer.  29th  1817.  In 
Memory  of  Maria  his  wife,  Born  April  3rd  1786, 
Died  Octr.  27th  1847.  Also  in  Memory  of  Robert 
their  Son,  Born  March  21st  1822,  Died  July  2nd 
1844  ;  Also  to  the  Memory  of  William  their  Sou, 
Born  July  29th  1813,  Died  August  23rd  1854. 

C.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Samuel  Tans- 
[w]ell,  Born  June  [2]  1783,  Died  Januarv  15th 
1847. 

H.  In  Memory  of  Ann,  Wife  of  James  Imber 
who  died  May  the  18th  1787,  aged  29  years. 
In  Memory  also  of  Maria  Daughter  of  James  and 
Ann  Imber  who  died  Deer,  the  16th  1800,  Aged  19  ; 
Also  Lydia  their  Daughter  who  died  July  the  4th 
1806,  Aged  18  [?]. 

H.  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Thomas,  Son  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  Imber,  who  died  April  26th 
1749,  Aged  2  years.  Also  Sarah  Daughter  of 
the  above  Thomas  and  Ann  Imber,  who  died  in 
her  infancy,  1756.  Also  the  body  of  Thomas 
Imber  who  died  March  16  1787,  aged  74  years. 

H.  In  Memory  of  John  Upjohn  who  died 
June  ye  29th  1782,  Aged  66  ;  Also  Elizabeth  his 
Wife  who  died  Sept.  ye  2  1782,  Aged  54.  Sarah 
their  daughter  died  Sept.  6  1812,  Aged  48.  Ed- 
ward their  son  died  February  21  1775,  Aged  9 
years.  Elizth.  daughter  of  Ja.  and  Hannah  Up- 
john died  March  11  1810,  Aged  21. 

Learn  from  the  Emblem  of  the  Glass, 
How  swiftly  time  and  Life  do  pass  ; 
Now  while  they  list  improve  them  well, 
How  soon  they  '11  end  thou  canst  not  tell. 
H.     In  Memory  of  [Will]iam  Meader  [who]  died 
January  3    1830,   Aged   65   years.     A[Ls]o  of  his 
two  Sons,  George  [th]e  elder,  who  died  June  19th 
1805,  Aged  10  years.     George  th[e]  younger  who 
died  Novr.  15th  1807,  Aged  1  year.     Also  of  his 
Grandson,     Henry    William    Meader    who    died 
September]  22nd  1816,  Aged  2  years. 

H.  In  Memory  of  Jane,  The  wife  of  Isaac 
Watts,  born  November  20th  1795,  died  February 
25th  1844,  Also  three  of  their  children.  Ann, 
born  September  29th  1828,  Died  September  14 
1831.  Jane  Eliza,  born  July  17  1831,  Died 
June  8  1835.  Eliza,  born  December  29th  1835, 
Died  February  18th  1844.  Also  in  Memory  of 
;he  above  Isaac  Watts,  born  June  28th  1794, 
Died  February  1st  1857  ;  Also  Elizabeth  their 
Daughter  born  April  16th  1823,  Died  March  20th 
1861  ;  Also  Eliza  Jane  their  grandaughter  [sic] 
born  Feby.  18th  1849  Died  Jany.  11  1861. 

H.  In  Memory  of  Thomas  Fricker  who  de- 
parted this  life  October  [?]7  1762  Aged  87  years. 
Here  lieth  the  body  of  Thomas  son  of  the  above 
Thomas  Fricker  who  departed  this  life  May  25 
. .  .  .[under  ground]. 

H.  [Here  lyeth]  the  body  of  Robert  Dole  who 
dyed  April  24  1724  ;  Also  the  body  of  Elizabeth 
Wife  of  Robert  Dole  who  died  April  14  17[4]5  ; 
Also  the  Body  of  Robert  Dole  who  died  in  Decem- 
ber 1722  aged  six  weeks. 
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H.     In  Memory  of  John  Kiniber  who  departed 
this    Life    Deer,    the   26th   1801,    Aged   46    years. 
Also  to  the  Memory  of  Hannah  Daughter  of  the 
said  In.  Kiniber  who  departed  this  Life  June  the  18 
1798,    Aged   2   years.     In   Memory   of    Elizabeth 
Wife  of  George  Goddard  and  Daughter  of  the  said 
lohri  Ivimber  who  departed  this  Life  August  2nd 
1803,  Aged  21  years  10  months.     Also  Elizabeth 
her  Daughter  who  died  in  her  infancy  ;    Also  in 
Memory  of  Mary  late   Wife   of  the   above   John 
Kiniber  who  died  Febr.  2  1812  Aged  46  years. 
Death  in  the  prime  of  life  did  end  me  here, 
'Twas  from  a  loving  Wife  and  children  dear 
The  Lord ....      [under  ground]. 

[On  another  part  of  stone  : — ] 

Likewise  Mary  King  daughter  of  John  Kimber 
who  died  J[***]  16th  [***]3  Aged  88  years.  Also 
Harriet  Short  granddaughter  who  died  January 
21st  1837  aged  [4]8  years. 

H.  In  Memory  of  John  Hughes  who  died 
March  8  1805,  Aged  48. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  George  Case  of 
Enmore  Green  in  the  parish  of  Motcombe,  who 
departed  this  life  April  15  1857,  Aged  83  years. 
Also  Hannah  wife  of  George  Case  who  died  Aug. 
4th  1821,  Aged  30  years.  Also  Martha  daugr. 
of  George  &  Hannah  Case  who  died  July  20th 
1816,  Aged  1  year, and  7  months.  Also  George 
son  of  Geo.  &  Hannah  Case  who  died  Aug.  5th 
1821  Aged  6  Days.  To  the  memory  of  Arabella 
second  wife  of  George  Case  who  died  June  10th 
1835  Aged  54  Years. 

[An  old  tombstone  near  here ;  inscription 
entirely  gone.] 

H.  In  Memory  of  Luke  Small  who  died  July 
4th  1773  Aged  66  Also  Mary  his  Wife  who  died 
June  17th  1757  aged  60. 

Life  's  uncertain, 

Death  most  sure  ; 
Sin  a  distemper, 
Death  the  cure. 

H.  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Marhay  davghter  of 
Richard  Whendel  who  dyed  Febvary  ye  14 
1688  [very  distinct  ;  epitaph  decayed]. 

H.  Here  Lyeth  the  Body  of  George  Read  of 
Slower  Provest  who  died  April  the  9th  Anno 
Dom.  1710,  aged  23  years. 

H.  This  in  memory  of  lohn  Mvndey  Junior 
who  Died  October  the  26  1696,  Of  his  age  32,  And 
also  Stephen  his  son  who  Died  July  the  24  1705 
[very  distinct]. 

[Lower  fragment  of  a  broken  headstone]  .... 
[..]ry  the  [wife]  of  Richard  Munday  who  died 
November.  .  .  .1749  Aged  36 

H.  [Name  illegible]  Febvary  the  [3rd]  1696 
Aged  2 [8]  years. 

H.  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Ann  Levington, 
Widow,  who  deceased  Avgvst  the  19  1689. 
Blessed  are  the  Dead. 

H.  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  William  Wilemot 
who  departed  this  life  December  the  21st  1720 
and  also  Mary  his  Wife ....  [under  ground]. 

H.  Here  lieth  the  body  of  William  Willmot 
sener.  Who  died  March  the  27th  1699,  And  also 
Elinor  his  Wife  who  died  May  the  29  1705.' 

H.     Here     lieth     th[e]     body     [of]     Susannah 

[ LIORT  ?]  who  died  June  ye  [1]  [1]74[*]  Aged 

29  years. 

T.  [Xear  the  Cross,  decayed]  Here  lyeth  the 
body  of  Ihon  Nicholas,  gent,  who  dyed .... 


H.     Here    lieth   the   body   of    Catherine]    the 

Wife  of  Giles  Pickford [under  ground  ;    18th 

century]. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  Charles 
Campbell  who  departed  this  Life  September  21st 
1840  Aged  45  years. 

Farewell  dear  wife,  do  not  grieve. 
From  sin  my  soul  is  now  relieved; 
But  fly  to  realms  of  brighter  day  ; 
Farewell  I  leave  my  child  so  dear, 
The  Lord  his  tender  heart  will  cheer, 
Farewell  I  take  a  long  remove, 
To  dwell  with  thee  my  God  above. 

A.  WEIGHT  MATTHEWS, 
60,  Rothesay  Road,  Luton,  Beds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TERMINATION  "-ILE." — In  a  little- 
book  called  '  Mistakes  of  Daily  Occurrence 
in  Speaking  and  Writing,'  published  in? 
1855,  occurs  the  following  caution  : — 

"  The  termination  -He  in  all  words  must  be 
sounded  -ill,  with  the  exception  of  exile,  senile^ 
gentile,  reconcile,  and  camomile,  in  which  -He. 
rimes  with  mile." 

Pronunciation  of  words  of  this  termination 
must  have  changed  much  in  the  past  sixty 
years,  for  most  of  them  are  now  marked  in; 
our  dictionaries  to  rime  with  "  mile." 

In  the  United  States  the  older  pronuncia- 
tion seems  to  have  been  retained,  for  in  the 
list  of  reformed  spellings  recommended  by 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  occur  the 
following :  Agil,  docil,  ductil,  facil,  fertilr 
fragil,  futil,  hostil,  juvenil,  missil,  projectil,. 
pueril,  rep  til,  servil,  steril,  versa  til,  viril. 

It  would  be  interesting  to   know  when,, 
in  the   past    sixty  years,  the   pronunciation 
of  these  words  diverged  in  the  two  countries.. 
E.  L.  PONTIFEX. 

COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER  :  PHILIP  JONES.- 
— In  the  large-paper  copies  of  Hyett  and 
Bazeley's  '  Manual  of  Gloucestershire  Litera- 
ture,' ii.  258,  is  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page 
then — 1896 — thought  to  be  the  earliest  on 
which  "the  County  of  Gloucester  "  appears. 
This  is  a  tract  (referred  to  at  length  in  Glos- 
N.  &  Q.,  iii.  137-40)  entitled  :— 

"  Fearefvl  Nevves.  Of  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning, with  the  terrible  effects  thereof,  which 
Almighty  God  sent  on  a  place  called  Oluestone, 
in  the  county  of  Glocester. . .  .1606." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  '  Manual  ?  I 
have  acquired  a  little  volume  of  sermons, 
in  black-letter,  which  carries  back  by  eighteen 
years  the  first  instance  of  the  county  being 
mentioned  in  this  way.  The  volume  is 
entitled  : — 

"  Certaine  Sermons  preached  of  late  at  Ciceter 
in  the  countie  of  Glocester. ..  .By  Philip  Iones» 
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Preacher  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  same  Towne. 
Allowed  by  authoritie.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  T.  D.  for  Thomas  Butter.  1588." 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  bio- 
graphical information  concerning  Philip 
JTones,  though  in  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Fuller's 
'History  of  Cirencester  Church'  (1882) 
there  is  the  statement  that  "  Mr.  Jones  is 
styled  the  Preacher  in  a  will  of  1587."  The 
Sermons  were  made  the  subject  of  inquiry 
in  'N.  &  Q.'  (6  S.  v.  25)  and  in  Cflos. 
-N.  &  Q.  (ii.  134)  without  result.  There 
is  not  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
Philip  Jones,  translator  of  Meierus's  '  In- 
structions for  Gentlemen  employed  Abrode  ' 
(1589),  and  the  writer  of  '  A  True  Report  of 
a  Worthy  Fight,'  included  in  Hakluyt's 
'*  Voyages,'  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  as 
"  Rev,,  of  Cirencester."  The  late  Mr. 
•G.  K.  Fortescue  told  me  there  was  no  evi- 
dence for  this,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be 
merely  the  guess  of  an  ingenious  cataloguer. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  book  to 
suggest  any  connexion.  Lowndes  may  have 
been  the  authority  for  the  reference,  as 
\mder  the  name  of  Philip  Jones  he  includes 
*  Certaine  Sermons  at  Ciceter '  with  the 
work  '  Instructions  for  Gentlemen.'  In  the 
Epistle  Dedicatorie  to  the  latter  the  trans- 
lator speaks  of  "  my  very  good  and  learned 
friend  M.  Richard  Hackluit,"  and  of  himself 
<;  as  yet  unknown."  The  sermons  printed 
in  this  volume  are  those  mentioned  by  Wood 
f  Fasti,'  ed.  Bliss,  i.  221),  who  records  three 
graduates  of  the  name  of  Philip  Jones,  but 
was  unable  to  assign  the  authorship  of  the 
sermons.  There  seems  a  possibility  of  the 
author  having  been  Philip  Jones  of  Bristol, 
plebeian,  who  matriculated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  23  Nov.,  1581,  aged  18,  and  took 
his  B.A.  18  March,  1582/3  (see  Foster's 
4  Alumni').  ROLAND  AUSTIN. 

CRICKET  IN  1773. — In  reading  the  '  Early 
Diary  of  Frances  Burney  '  (1889)  I  find  that 
on  6  June  of  the  above  year  Mrs.  Rishton 
begged  Fanny  Burney  to  send  her  by  the 
Exeter  post  coach 

"  Two  Cricket  Batts,  made  by  Pett  of  7  Oaks, 
. .  .  .the  very  best  sort,  which  costs  4.s.  or  4s.  6d. 
•each — let  them  weigh  4.  oz.  and  a  qur  or  4  oz.  and 
£  each." — Vol.  i.,  p.  214. 

I  gather  from  Mr.  Robert  Macgregors 
*  Pastimes  and  Players'  (1881)  that  in 
1743  the  wicket  consisted  of  two  stumps 
only,  with  a  third  laid  across,  forming  a 
hurdle  one  foot  high  and  two  feet  wide  ; 
and  the  bat  then  resembled  a  hockey-stick. 
But  the  bats  spoken  of  in  1773  appear  from 
their  weight  to  have  been  more  like  rackets. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 


WILLIAM  PARSONS  :  LIFE  OR  HORSE 
GUARDS. — In  '  The  Criminal  Recorder,'  by 
"a  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.''  1804, 
vol.  ii.  p.  213,  it  is  stated  that  William 
Parsons  was  advised  by  his  father,  Sir 
William  Parsons,  Bt., 

"  to  enter  as  a  private  man  in  the  horse  guards. 
....Upon  mentioning  his  intention  to  the 
adjutant,  he  was  informed  that  he  must  pay 
seventy  guineas  for  his  admission  into  the  corps." 

This  ended  the  matter.  In  James  Caul- 
field's  '  Portraits,  Memoirs,  and  Characters 
of  Remarkable  Persons,'  1819-20,  vol.  iv. 
p.  130,  is  a  similar  account,  "  his  Majesty's 
regiment  of  life-guards  "  taking  the  place 
of  "  the  horse  guards."  This  would  be  in 
or  about  1739.  What  does  "  a  private 
man  "  mean  ?  A  commissioned  officer  or 
a  trooper  ? 

According  to  '  The  Criminal  Recorder,' 
Parsons  was  in  1740  commissioned  as  an 
ensign  in  the  "  forty  fourth  of  foot  "  through 
the  interest  of  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur 
Onslow  ;  but  according  to  Caulfield,  '  The 
English  Baronetage '  (by  Thos.  Wotton), 
1741,  hi.  268,  and  G.  E.  C.'s  'Complete 
Baronetage,'  iii.  184,  he  served  in  Col. 
Cholmondeley's  regiment,  which  according 
to  Fortescue' s  '  History  of  the  British 
Army,'  ii.  82,  became  the  47th.  The. regi- 
ments which  became  the  44th  and  the  47th 
were  raised  in  January,  1741  (ibid.). 

Parsons,  thief,  forger,  and  highwayman, 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  11  Feb.,  1751. 

In  '  The  Criminal  Recorder  '  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Sir  William  Parsons, 
Baronet,  of  the  county  of  Nottingham. 
"  Nottingham  "  should  be  Buckingham. 

In  Debrett's  '  Baronetage,'  1808  (p.  363), 
it  is  stated  that  Sir  William  Parsons,  third 
baronet,  married  a  niece  (G.  E.  C.  says  a 
sister)  of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  younger 
being 

"  William  in  the  army,  who  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Frampton,  of  the  Exchequer, 
Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  and  one  daughter, 
Grace,  to  whom  the  late  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land left  a  considerable  fortune." 
Having  mentioned  the  early  death  of  the 
elder  son  'of  Sir  William,  Debrett  adds 
"  William  also  died  before  his  father." 

In  the  two  books  first  quoted,  Parsons 
is  said  to  have  been  nine  years  at  Eton, 
where  he  began  his  dishonest  practices  by 
stealing  books  from  Pote  the  bookseller. 
He  appears  not  to  have  been  expelled,  but 
only  severely  punished.  In  '  Eton  College 
Lists,  1678-1790,'  edited  by  R,  A.  Austen 
Leigh,  1907,  in  '  Boys  at  Eton  in  the  Year 
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1732  '  there  is  (p.  31)  Parsons,  a  colleger, 
who  may  be  this  William  Parsons,  who 
was  born  in  1717,  probably  in  December. 
This  is  the  only  list  between  1728  and  1742. 

The  baronetcy  became  extinct  in  1812 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Mark,  son  of  the  afore- 
said William.  There  is  some  account  of 
this  William  in  '  Half -Hours  with  High- 
waymen,' by  Charles  G.  Harper,  1908. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

WILLIAM  UPCOTT  AND  '  THE  ANTI-  JACO- 
BIN.'— It  is  known  that  William  Upcott, 
then  a  shopman  at  John  Wright's  bookshop, 
169,  Piccadilly,  was  confidential  amanuensis 
to  the  editors  of  The  Anti-Jacobin  when 
they  met  on  Sundays  in  the  room  on  the 
first  floor.  In  an  early  issue  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
(3  May,  1851)  the  late  EDWARD  HAWKINS 
wrote  at  length  on  the  identification  of  the 
contributors  and  the  manner  of  preparing 
each  issue  of  that  witty  publication.  That 
Upcott  retained  the  friendship  of  some  of 
these  patrons  for  very  many  years  is  shown 
in  an  interesting  note  of  W.  Gifford's  before 
rno 

Upcott  has  prefixed  the  following  : — 

"  I  called  at  Mr.  Gifford's,  No.  6,  James  St., 
Buckingham  Gate,  and  sent  up  my  name.  He  was 
too  unwell  to  see  me,  bufc  sent  down  by  the  servant 
the  following  very  friendly  apology. — W.  Upcott." 

MY  DEAR  OLD  FRIEND,— I  am  rejoiced  at  seeing 
your  name  again,  and  regret  exceedingly  that  my 
voice  is  so  feeble  at  this  instant  as  to 'be  utterly 
inaudible.  I  trust  you  will  repeat  your  kindness, 
as  1  long  to  see  you.  I  now  think  of  going  to 
Ramsgate  for  a  month.  If  I  return  improved  in 
strength,  I  will  not  fail  to  call  on  you  for  a  visit. 
Most  faithfully  yours, 

Mr.  Upcott,  W.  GIFFORD. 

Islington. 

Upcott  has  added  the  date  25  June   1825. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"  LUNETTES  D'APPROCHE." — The  Count 
de  Coligny,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
French  auxiliary  troops  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Gothard  against  the  Turks  in  1664, 
mentions  in  his  '  Memoirs  '  having  on  that 
•occasion  made  use  of  "  grandes  lunettes 
d'approche,  qui  nous  firent  encore  bien 
mieux  discemer  les  objets."  L.  L.  K. 

SUSPENSION  OF  XEWSPAPER  PUBLICATION 
ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY.  (See  US.  viii.  505.) — 
In  the  interest  of  strict  accuracy,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  words  "  this  country  " 
in  MR.  ROLAND  AUSTIN'S  note  on  the  sus- 
pension of  newspaper  publication  on  Christ- 
mas Day  apply  to  England  only,  not  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  All  the 


Scottish    daily   papers,    both    morning    and 
evening,  were  published  011  Christmas  Day 
of  1913,  as  is  the  invariable  custom.         G. 
Cat-heart. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

DIDO'S    PURCHASE    OF    LAXD. 

WHERE  can  I  find  collected  the  Western 
variants  and  analogues,  if  any  such  there 
are,  of  the  story  of  Dido's  craftv  purchase 
of  land  ? 

At  present  I  know  only  three  tales  of  this 
kind  recorded  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
But  in  each  of  these  the  hero  is  made  to 
have  saved  himself  from  the  trouble  of 
cutting  up  the  hide  of  a  bull  into  the  thinnest 
possible  strips,  with  which  to  surround 
a  great  extent  of  country,  by  resorting  at 
once  to  a  display  of  his  supernatural  power. 
They  run  as  follows  : — 

"  When  Madhyantika,  the  third  Buddhist 
patriarch,  subdued  a  gigantic  dragon,  then  the 
proprietor  of  the  country  of  Kashmir,  he  asked 
for  the  surrender  of  a  spot  just  big  enough  for 
his  seat.  This  being  granted  by  the  dragon,  he 
miraculously  enlarged  his  own  body  into  such  a 
dimension  that  the  whole  region  was  sat  on  by 
him  cross-legged.  Intensely  amazed  with  the 
sight,  the  dragon  questioned  him  for  why  he 
required  so  vast  an  extent  of  land.  '  For  my 
companions'  sake,'  was  his  reply.  '  How  many 
companions  do  you  intend  to  bring  in  this  coun- 
try ?'  '  Five  hundred  arhats  [saints],'  answered 
he.  The  dragon  now  implored  to  be  allowed  to 
re-obtain  the  realm  whensoever  that  number  of 
arhats  should  happen  to  diminish  by  one.  Then 
Madhyantika  put  himself  into  an  ecstatic  trance, 
and  foreknew  such  a  diminution  never  to  occur 
as  long  as  Buddhism  would  flourish  in  this 
country.  So  he  acceded  to  the  dragon's  en- 
treaty, and  subsequently  he  introdiiced  into 
Kashmir  numberless  people,  who  settled  them- 
selves in  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  they  had 
established  therein.  Some  time  after  Mad- 
hyantika went  with  his  men  through  the  atmo- 
sphere to  Gandba-madana  [lit.  "  Incense  Moun- 
tain," for  the  site  of  which  see  Balfour,  '  The 
Encyclopedia  of  India,'  1885,  vol.  L  p.  1168], 
in  order  to  bring  thence  the  turmeric  seeds  for 

Sropagation  in  Kashmir.  Bxit  the  guardian 
ragon  of  that  mountain  opposed  him  wrathfully, 
and  questioned  him  for  wThat  duration  he  would 
have  the  plant  cultivated  in  Kashmir.  He 
replied,  '  As  long  as  Buddhism  could  continue 
there  to  prevail.'  '  How  many  years  ?•'  '  One 
thousand  years.'  So  the  dragon  gave  him  tin- 
seeds,  after  transporting  which  to  Kashmir 
Madhyantika  entered  Nirvana." — The  third  tomo 
of  '  The  Life  of-  King  Asoka,'  translated  into 
Chinese  under  the  title  '  O-yuh-Avang-cliuen,'  by 
An  Fah-kin,  a  Parthian  religious,  about  A.D.  300. 
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Beal's  :  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,' 
1906,  vol.  i.  pp.  149-50,  gives  another  version  of 
the  story  that  was  current  in  the  seventh-century 
India. 

"  It  was  in  A.D.  677  that  Hwni-nang,  the  sixth 
patriarch  of  the  Shen  sect  of  Chinese  Buddhism, 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  woody  district  of  Tsau-ki. 
Perceiving  the  church  there  standing  then  to  be 
too  narrow  for  the  assembly  of  his  followers,  he 
earnestly  wished  for  its  extension.  He  called  on 
Chin  A-'sien,  the  landowner  of  its  environs,  and 
requested  his  gift  of  a  ground  only  big  enough  for 
his  seat.  Chin  asked  him  how  big  it  was.  The 
patriarch  produced  a  small  mat  on  which  he  used 
to  sit,  and  was  at  once  granted  what  he  needed. 
Thereupon  he  displayed  a  miracle  by  expanding 
the  mat  so  enormously  that  instantly  all  the 
district  of  Tsau-ki  was  covered  with  it,  its  four 
sides  being  guarded  by  the  Four  Guardian  Gods 
of  the  World  [viz.,  Dhritar/ichtra,  Virudhaka, 
Viriipakcha,  and  Dhanada].  Forcibly  persuaded 
by  this  miracle,  Chin  made  no  hesitation  in 
donating  all  his  land  to  H:\yui-nang." — Fah-hai, 
«kc.,  '  Luh-tsu-ta-sze-yuen-ki-wai-ki,'  written  in 
the  seventh  century. 

"  The  climate  of  Mount  Wu-tai  is  cold  for  the 
most  part  of  a  year,  but  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  moons  all  the  hills  and  vales  that  com- 
pose this  mountainous  tract  of  500  square  Ji  are 
pervaded    with    rare,    sweet-scented    flowers,    it 
looking  as  if  covered  with  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
gorgeous   damask,   whereas   the   tsze-kiu    [Allium 
ledebourianum  ?]    grows    abundantly    on    its    five 
peaks.     According    to    a    legend,    the    Emperor 
Hau-wan  of  the  Yuen- Wei  dynasty  [who  reigned 
for  about  two  decenniums  closing  the  fifth  century 
A.D.]  was  once  staying  here  for  diversion,  when 
the  Bodhisattva  Mandjusri,  presenting  a  priestly 
appearance,   requested   his  grant  of  a  spot  just 
big  enough  for  his  sitting-mat.     No  sooner  was 
this    answered    favourably    than    he    spread    his 
mat,  which  covered  all  this  tract  of  500  square  li. 
Exceedingly  wonderstruck  thereby,  the  Emperor 
determined  not  to  stay  here  any  longer.     So  he 
forsook    the    mountain    after  scattering  over   it 
the  seeds    of   isze-  kiu    [which   is    much  abhorred 
by  all  Buddhist  disciplinarians].     Instantly  how- 
ever,  Mandjusri  brought  the  seeds  of  ling-ling* 
hiang  [the  sweet  basil,  Ocimum  basilicum,  accord- 
ing    to     Bret  Schneider's     '  Botanicon     Sinicum,' 
Shanghai,  1893,  pt.  ii.  p.  230].     Scattering  them 
over  the  Isze-kiu,  he  successfully  counteracted  its 
bad  smell.      And  hitherto  so  abxindantly  grown 
with  the  ts~e-kiu  as  Mount  Wxi-tai  is,  yet  we  never 
detect  there   the  least  scent  of  it,   whereas  the 
ling-ling-hiang   luxuriates    in   every  part  thereof, 
permeating  the  air  with  its  pleasant  aroma." — 
The  third  tome  of  Jigaku  Daishi's   '  Journal  of 
Studies   and   Pilgrimages   in   China   during   838- 


847  A.D.' 


KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 


Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 


FATIMA'S  HAND. — What  is  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  Fatima's  hand,  sometimes  called 
the  Sacred  hand  ?  It  is  the  model  of  a  hand, 
and  used  as  a  charm  and  hung  round  the 
neck.  When  I  was  at  Marseilles,  I  found  it 
generally  worn,  and  bought  one. 

MARCHANT. 


SUNDIAL  INSCRIPTION. — I  am  anxious 
to  discover  the  true  reading  and  where- 
abouts of  a  sundial  inscription  which  runs,. 
I  am  told,  as  follows  :  "  Utque  redit  viam 
constans  quam  suspicis  umbra  fugax  homines- 
non  reditura  sunius."  As  a  friend  has- 
pointed  out,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  to 
complete  a  pentameter  after  "  umbra  "  that 
word  must  be  repeated,  and  that  "  sunius  " 
is  meant  for  "  sumus  "  ;  but  the  restoration 
of  the  beginning  of  the  hexameter  is  not  so 
easy.  The  first  syllable  of  "  yiam  "  should 
be  short,  and  "  utque  "  seems  to  suggest 
that  an  earlier  line  or  couplet  preceded. 

A.  C.  M. 
Littlebredy,  Dorchester. 

[Is  "  utque  "  a  misreading  for  "  usque  "  ?] 

LOCK,  FANNY  BURNEY'S  FRIEND.— £an 
any  reader  give  me  information  about  the 
descent  of  William  Lock  (or  Locke)  of 
Norbury,  the  virtuoso  and  friend  of  Fanny 
Burney"?  His  mother  Mary,  without  a 
surname,  is  recorded  on  the  tablet  in  Mickle- 
ham  Church,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  his 
father.  Indeed,  local  tradition  has  it^lie 
was  a  son  of  George  II.  But  the  *  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.'  says  he  belonged  to  a  family  which 
claimed  connexion  with  that  of  Locke  the 
philosopher.  I  also  want  information  as  to 
William  Locke's  son  George,  and  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Angerstein.  C.  W.  JAMES. 

St.  James's  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

LOCKE  FAMILY. — Can  any  one  give  me 
information  with  regard  to  the  descendants- 
of  the  uncles  of  John  Locke  the  philosopher, 
one  of  whom  left  a  large  family  ?  In  some 
old  papers  I  find  that  the  Lockes  (sometimes 
spelt  Lock)  of  Oxfordshire  claim  relationship 
with  the  philosopher.  A  John  Locke  of 
Ledwell  in  the  parish  of  Sandford,  Oxford- 
shire—will dated  December;  1612  (Arch. 
Court,  Oxford) — mentions  sons  John,  Rich- 
ard, and  Humfrey ;  daughters  Barbara 
Locke  and  Margaret  Harris.  A  John  Locke 
of  Sandford  St.  Martin,  Oxfordshire,  married 
Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Taylor  of  Sandford 
St.  Martin,  whose  granddaughters — Cle- 
mentina, married  Thomas  Ward  (1790)  at 
Chipping  Norton,  and  Mary,  married  Wrilliam 
Mister  of  Llandovery,  Carmarthenshire — 
were  the  last  of  these  Lockes  that  can  be 
traced,  though  they  left  descendants.  . 

S.  T. 

DR.  DUNDEY. — I  should  be  glad  of  any 

Particulars  about  this  person,  who  robbed  a 
ank  in  Ireland  of  -7,OOOZ.,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Dickens  in  '  The  Detective  Police,'  one  of 
the  "  Reprinted  Pieces."  J.  ARDAGS. 
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'  NOLLEKENS   AND   HIS   TlMES.' 1  have  in 

preparation  a  new  edition  of  '  Nollekens  anc 
his  Times,'  by  John  Thomas  Smith,  whicl 
Mr.  Wilfred  Whitten  'has  edited  with 
numerous  notes. 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  has  long 
been  a  favourite  one  to  extra-illustrate,  anc 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  anybody  who 
possesses  or  knows  of  a  Grangerized  copy  . 

JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

FIELD -MARSHAL  SIR  GEORGE  WHITE. — A 
photographic  portrait  in  colours  of  the  late 
Field-Marshal  appeared  in  some  Army  maga- 
zine in  the  late  nineties,  I  think.  Can  any 
reader  tell  me  who  took  it  and  where  it 
appeared  ?  He  was  shown  in  a  kilt  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  so  that  the  photograph 
was  of  older  date  than  its  reproduction. 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

VOLTAIRE  ON  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE. — The 
following  sentence  is  said  to  occur  in  some 
critical  notes  written  by  Voltaire  on  Bossuet's 
'  Discours  sur  1'Histoire  Universelle  '  : — 

"  II  [Bpssuet]  a  fait  ce  qu'il  a  pu  pour  donner 
quelque  eclat  a  ce  malheureux  petit  peuple  juif, 
le  plus  sot  et  le  plus  meprisable  de  tous  les 
peuples." 

I   should   be   greatly   obliged   for   an   exact 
reference.  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

'JOCK  ELLIOT.' — Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  Notes  to  '  The  Antiquary,'  mentions 
the  lively  tune, 

My  name  it  is  little  Jock  Elliot, 
Arid  wha  dare  meddle  with  me. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  more  than  two 
verses    of    this    spirited    ballad — if    it    is    a 
ballad — and  should  be  pleased  to  hear  some- 
thing respecting  it.    The  indexes  to  '  N.  &  Q. ' 
contain  no  clue.  RICHD.  WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  CHARLES  HAMILTON. — 
The  above  officer  was  Governor  of  New- 
foundland July,  1818,  to  October,  1825. 
At  all  events,  a  successor  was  appointed  at 
the  latter  date.  I  should  be  obliged  if  I 
could,  for  historical  reasons,  find  his  repre- 
sentatives. DAVID  Ross  McCoRD,  K.C. 
Temple  Grove,  Montreal. 

GILBERT  FAMILY. — In  the  registers  of 
Marldon,  near  Paignton,  Devon,  there  is 
a  record  of  the  marriage  of  "  John  Gilbert, 
Esq.,"  to  "Madam  Ann  Curtiiy  "  (pro- 
bably Courtenay),  dated  14  July,  1712. 
These  names  do  not  appear  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  Gilberts  of  Compton  Castle,  close  to 


Marldon,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion that  may  be  forthcoming  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  this  couple. 

GILBERT  T.  CARTER. 
Greyeliffe,  Torquay. 

R  LE  OF  SUCCESSION. — Is  there  any  rule 
or  custom  in  English  procedure  which  would 
ba"  the  children  of  a  second  marriage  from 
succession  in  the  case  of  an  earldom  For 
instance,  the  direct  descendant  is  John, 
the  son  of  John.  He  leaves  no  issue,  but 
has  a  half -bro the-,  Harrison.  Doe?  the 
succession  go  to  Harrison's  children,  or  does 
the  line  revert  to  the  first  John's  brother's 
children  ?  HISTORICUS. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

MIDDLESEX  :  ANCIENT  PAINTED  GLASS. 
— I  shall  be  grateful  for  references  to  pre- 
eighteenth -century  painted  glass  of  a  do- 
mestic character  (not  church  glass)  now 
within  the  modern  county  of  Middlesex — 
i.e.,  the  old  county,  excluding  that  part  of 
it  within  the  county  of  London. 

F.  SYDNEY  EDEN. 

Maycroft,  Fyfield  Road,  Walthamstow. 

FIRE -WALKING  :  PHYSICAL  EXPLANATION. 
— In  the  last  instalment  of  '  The  Golden 
Bough  '  (3rd  ed.,  part  vii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  Iff.) 
Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer  has  discussed  the  ceremony 
of  fire-walking.  Various  explanations  have 
been  suggested  to  account  for  the  supposed 
immunity  of  the  performers  from  burns 
caused  by  walking  over  the  fire.  Some  give 
a  psychological  explanation  ;  others  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  the  feet  of  persons  who 
habitually  walk  barefoot  become  indurated. 
With  these  explanations  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned. It  has  been  suggested  that  some 
substance  is  applied  by  the  performers  to 
their  feet  before  they  enter  the  fire.  May  I 
request  some  chemist  or  physiologist  to 
say  if  there  are  any  substances  calculated 
to  produce  this  effect  ?  Are  such  substances, 
vegetable  or  other,  easily  obtainable  in 
places  like  India  and  Fiji,  where  fire-walking 
s  common  ?  Have  any  experiments  to  test 
the  value  of  such  prophylactics  ever  been 
nade,  and,  if  so,  where  can  I  find  a  record 
of  them  and  of  their  result  ?  EMERITUS. 

PICTURES  OR  PRINTS  WITH  "  BROKEN- 
LXLASS  "  EFFECTS. — These  are  seldom  met 
with,  but  I  have  lately  seen  it  stated  that 
here  are  three  or  four  such  in  the  Wiertz 
Gallery  at  Brussels.  I  possess  a  small 
aquatint,  "  A  View  from  Nature.  Published 
by  S.  Hollands,  11  Vauxhall  Walk,  Lambeth, 
November  5th,  1819,"  engraved  by  J.  Alais 
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after  S.  Hollands,  representing  a  sepia 
drawing  under  glass,  the  latter  being 
"  starred  "  by  a  blow  in  the  centre  of  the 
print,  the  ground  exposed  by  (supposed) 
breaking  away  of  portions  of  the  glass 
showing  sepia,  and  that  still  covered  with 
glass  a  light  bluish  -  green,  the  effect  at  a 
distance  being  very  deceptive.  Informa- 
tion on  the  subject  or  reference  to  its  men- 
tion elsewhere  will  confer  a  favour. 

W.  B.  H. 

T.  TAYLER,  MODELLER  IN  WAX. — En- 
trusted to  me  for  safe  keeping  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  owner — who  is  a 
namesake  of  my  own,  and  has  willed  it  to 
me — is  a  finely  modelled,  seated  figure  in 
alto-relievo  of  one  Peter  Cotterell  of  Bilston, 
Staffs,  and  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  on 
the  base  of  which  appears  "  T.  Tayler.  Fct." 

The  subject  of  the  figure  was  born  in  1779, 
and  would  be  about  50  when  it  was  modelled, 
so  that  c.  1830  may  be  a  rough  date  for  the 
work.  Can  any  reader  say  who  T.  Tayler 
was  ?  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  some 
ability  as  a  modeller. 

HOWARD  H.  COTTERELL,  F.R.H.S. 
Foden  Road,  Walsall. 

"  DOWLE  "  CHAMBER. — By  his  will,  proved 
P.C.C.  1546,  William  Gower  of  Boulton 
St.  John,  co.  Wore.,  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Harry 

"  my  rhalice  and  all  that  doth  belong  to  a  priest 
and  all  things  standing  holy  in  the  dowle  chamber 
of  Bulton." 

What  was  a  "  dowle  "  chamber  ?  Was  the 
term  "  dowle  "  used  to  indicate  the  position 
of  the  room  ?  R.  VAUGHAN  GOWER. 

Ferndale  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

DAMANT. — What  is  the  derivation  of  this 
name  ?  It  is  rather  uncommon  in  England, 
although  in  Holland  and  Flanders  there  are 
numbers  of  families  bearing  similar  ones — 
Damen,  Damman,  Dammen,  Van  Dammen, 
all  of  which  appear  in  Rietstap's  'Armorial 
General,'  1884.  The  family  about  which  I 
am  inquiring  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  Continent  via  Kent,  and  settled  in  Suf- 
folk, around  Saxmundham,  in  Friston  and 
Dallingho;  but  not  even  an  approximate 
date  has  been  given  for  this  change  of 
country. 

Several  similar  names — Dammant,  Di- 
ment,  Dement,  &c.— are  to  be  found  in 
England  without  difficulty,  but  no  relation- 
ship is  known  between  these  and  the  family 
in  question.  This  is  now  in  quite  poor  cir- 
cumstances, but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  originally  better  placed. 


If  the  name  is  a  Dutch  one,  there  is  a 
town,  formerly  of  some  importance,  outside 
Bruges,  named  Damme,  which  may  offer  a 
derivation.  Another  suggested  derivation 
is  from  a  root  represented  in  English  by  our 
word  "  dam,"  an  embankment. 

F.  H.  R. 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — Can  any  correspond- 
ent tell  me  where  the  following  verses  are 
to  be  found  ?  I  give  the  first  stanza  out  of 
a  poem  of  five  : — 

CREDO. 
I  believe  in  dreams  of  duty, 

Warning  where  they  can't  control ; 
Fragments  of  the  glorious  beauty 

That  once  filled  the  unf alien  soul. 
In  the  godlike  wreck  of  nature 

Sin  did  in  the  sinner  leave 
That  may  still  regain  the  stature 
It  has  fallen  from,  I  believe. 

F.  HOGARTH. 
Durbans,  Romsey,  Hants. 

BUCKERIDGE       STREET       AND       ALLEY.  

Buckeridge  Alley,  George  Street,  Spital- 
fields,  and  Buckeridge  Street,  Mile  End, 
near  Bancroft  Road.  After  whom  were 
these  places  named  ?  There  was  a  Bucke- 
ridge Street  close  to  Tottenham  Court  Road 
many  years  ago,  named  after  Nicholas 
Buckeridge,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
William  Bainbrigge  ;  another  daughter  mar- 
ried Symon  Dyott ;  and  another  Sir  William 
Maynard,  who  all  had  property  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  but  this  Nicholas  could 
not  be  he  after  whom  the  East-End  places 
are  named.  A.  STEPHENS  DYER. 

207,  Kingston  Road,  Teddington. 

ILFRACOMBE  =  ALFRED'S  COMBE  ?  - —  In 
some  local  correspondence  a  writer  points 
out  that  in  a  document  dated  12  Nov.,  1283 
(Feet  of  Fines,  co.  Devon),  this  place  is 
referred  to  by  the  name  of  "  Alf redescumbe. " ' 

On  referring  to  the  '  Exeter  Registers  ' 
(Preb.  Hingeston  -  Randolph)  I  find  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Taxatio  of  Pope  Nicholas 
(1288  to  1291)  as  "  Auf  ridy  combe";  in 
the  Register  of  Bishop  Bronescumbe  as 
"  Aufricumbe,"  "  Aufricum,''  once  as  "  Hil- 
frincombe,"  and  once  as  "  Ilfredecombe."  It 
seems  as  if  in  the  following  century  the  A 
was  generally  changed  into  I  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  name.  Bishop  Grandisson  uses 
the  initial  I  in,  I  believe,  every  case  but  one, 
and  then  in  the  margin  (to  "Aufricum") 
adds  "  Ilfridecombe.""  Other  spellings  of 
his  are  Ilfherdecome  (1328),  Ilferdicombe 
(1329),  Ilfardecombe,  Ilferdecombe,  and 
Ilferdicombe  (1333),  and  Ilfredecombe  in 
1354/5. 
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Some  years  since,  on  the  spellings  then 
known,  Prof.  Skeat  pronounced  the  meaning 
to  be  "  the  Combe  of  the  Sons  of  Alfred," 
and  said  that  if  the  place  had  been  Alfred's 
Combe  it  would  have  been  "  ^Elf  redes 
combe,"  and  the  s  would  have  remained. 

May  I  ask  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  natural  mutations  of  letters  whether 
the  presence  of  the  s  in  the  first  instance  I 
have  quoted,  coupled  with  the  marked 
change  of  initial  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  does  not  supply  the 
evidence,  lacking  when  Prof.  Skeat  wrote, 
that  the  original  meaning  was,  indeed, 
"  Alfred's  Combe  "  ? 

While  writing,  may  I  ask  your  corre- 
spondent PEREGRINUS  to  furnish  the  date 
of  the  document  to  which  he  refers  on 
p.  484  of  the  last  volume  respecting  this 
place  ?  W.  S.  B.  H. 

COFFIN-SHAPED  CHAPELS.  —  In  The  Baptist 
Times  of  the  2nd  inst.  an  extract  is  given 
from  Mr.  Fison's  account  of  the  Strict 
Baptist  churches  in  Suffolk.  Two  he  visited, 
"  both  large  structures,  are  built  in  the 
shape  of  coffins  —  a  weird  sight."  One 
chapel  was  so  full  that  he  could  not  get  in, 
and  had  to  sit  on  a  form  before  the  open 
door. 

Are  any  other  chapels  known  of  such  a 
gruesome  shape  ?  J.  Z. 

YORK  HOUSE,  WHITEHALL.  —  The  Illus- 
trated London  News  of  23  Jan.,  1847,  pro- 
vided an  illustration  and  brief  notice  of  a 
building  on  the  site  of  the  then  new  Treasury 
Office.  It  is  identified  as  York  House,  and 
the  writer  adds  : 

"Yet  few  of  those  who  gazed  listlessly  at  its 
buttresses  and  Gothic  doorway,  enriched  with 
battlements  and  carving,  would  have  imagined 
that  they  were  gazing  on  the  last  relic  of  the 

all 
great  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

As  this  was  probably  written  by  Godwin, 
Thorns,  or  Timbs,  there  was  some  foundation 
for  the  attribution,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  what  is  known  about  the  identification 
of  this  building  and  its  survival  from  the  fire 
of  1698.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

CHURCH  PLATE,  ST.  ANDREW'S,  DROIT- 
WICH.  —  I  observe  that  in  the  Guide  to  this 
church  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Pond,  the  Mayor  of 
Droitwich,  it  is  stated  that  a  large  Eliza- 
bethan cup  of  1571  was  "  exchanged  ' 
about  1890  for  the  present  plated  chalice. 
Can  any  reader  give  me  the  history  of  this 
transaction  and  the  fate  of  the  cup  of  1571  ? 

W.    H.    QUARRELL. 


princely  house  called   ^ork  Palace,  built  by  the 
" 


THE  SABBATH  IN  ABYSSINIA. — Can  any 
reader  inform  me  whether  the  Biblical 
Sabbath  (Friday  evening  to  Saturday  even- 
ing) is  still  kept  by  the  people  of  Abyssinia  ? 
Dean  Stanley  tells  us,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church,'  that 

there  alone  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  still  observed, 
as  well  as  the  Christian  Sunday.  They  (with  the 
exception  of  a  small  sect  of  the  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tists) are  the  only  true  Sabbatarians  in  Christen- 
dom." 

How  can  I  get  into  communication  with  the 
Abuna  ?  A.  G.  MARKS 

24,  Hewlitt  Road,  Old  Ford,  E. 

BURR  STREET.  —  Can  any  one  give  the 
origin  of  this  name  ?  The  street  extends 
from  Lower  East  Smithfield  (recently  renamed 
St.  Katharine  Way)  to  Nightingale  Lane. 

T.  S. 

SWEDISH  AMBASSADOR. — Who  was  Swedish 
Ambassador  in  London  from  1764  to  1770  ? 

C.  W.  S. 


JUpites. 

HUMOROUS    STORIES:    W.    R,    HICKS 
AND   R.    S.   DONNALL'S    TRIAL. 

(10  S.  ii.  188,  231,  355  ;    11  S.  viii.  449.) 

THE  trial  of  Robert  Sawle  Domiall  took 
place  in  March,  1817,  at  Bodmin,  when 
Hicks  was  about  ten  years  old,  as  stated 
by  W.  B.  H.  The  '  Tales  of  Devon  '  says 
that  Hicks' s  talk  with  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  took  place  "  some  year  or  so  after." 
May  not  the  talk  have  taken  place  when 
Hicks  was  a  young  or  middle-aged  man  ? 
We  do  not  know  when  Hicks  first  told  the 
story.  This  is  one  of  his  stock  stories  which 
he  certainly  told  throughout  the  later  part 
of  his  life.  I  knew  him  well,  and  heard 
him  first  tell  the  story  years  before  he  died 
in  1868.  Whatever  the  date  was,  it  is 
possible  that  he  did  at  some  time  have 
some  conversation  with  the  foreman  of  the 
jury,  and  that  he  then,  in  consequence  of 
what  the  foreman  told  him  about  the  case, 
invented  this  admirable,  witty,  and  humor- 
ous story.  It  is  qiiite  clear  that  the  account 
of  what  passed  when  the  jury  were  locked 
up  is  a  pure  fiction.  This,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  a  trial  for  murder,  and  no  one 
can  believe  that  one  of  the  jury  said  : — 

"I  be  for  shuteing  of  it  op.  If  a  hath  a-mit  wi' 
a  misfortune  with  the  old  woman,  I  knaw  by  two 
he  hath  a-zaved  from  drowning ;  and  if  you  draw 
one  agin  the  t'  other,  I  b'  ant  for  Imnging  of  un." 
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Again,  another  juror  is  made  to  say  :  "I 
be  for  giving  of  'un  dree  months  in  the 
sheriff's  ward."  And  the  foreman  having 
said  that  "  t'es  neck  or  northing,"  the  juror 
replied,  "Then  I'm  for  northing."  Again, 
a  juror  who  "  spoke  out  like  a  man,"  on 
being  asked  by  the  foreman  what  his  opinion 
was,  replied:  "  Just  as  you  plase.  Hang 
*un  or  no,  t'esn't  a  ha'penny  odds."  Then 
it  is  said  that  "  the  majolity  car'd  it  agin 
the  minolity." 

The  whole  story  is  a  burlesque  invented 
by  Hicks,  and  perhaps  suggested  by  his 
being  on  a  jury  himself.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  he  told  this  story  while  the  foreman 
was  alive,  as  it  ridicules  him  to  such  an 
extent,  and  he  could  have  so  readily  con- 
tradicted it,  and  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  it.  Moreover,  he  could  not  have  told  the 
story  while  Donnall,  who  was  a  medical 
man,  was  alive,  as  it  is  based  on  his  guilt, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  an  ignorant 
and  stupid  jury  improperly  acquitted  him. 

In  the  third  edition  of  '  Tales  and  Sayings  ' 
it  is  said  that  the  jury  were  "  shut  up  with 
no  vire  nor  candle  for  hours.  Us  come  to 
decision  in  the  deark  "'  (p.  98).  There  is  no 
statement  that  they  were  locked  up  for 
';  twelve  hours." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Collier,  the  editor  of  'Tales 
and  Sayings,'  spells  the  name  of  the  prisoner 
Donnell.  and  he  makes  it  appear  that  a 
failure  of  justice  took  place  because  "  Dr. 
Cookworthy  got  into  a  wrangle  with  counsel 
and  judge,  lost  his  temper,  and  muddled 
the  case  for  the  jury,"  and  he  adds  that 
"Dr.  Cookworthy  saved  the  man's  life, 
which  was  very  far  indeed  from  his  inten- 
tion " —  the  fact  being  that  Dr.  Cook- 
worthy  was  not  a  witness  for  the  Crown, 
but  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and 
did  not  get  into  any  wrangle  with  any  one  ! 
See  the  report  in  The  Times  of  3  April,  1817, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  jury  retired 
for  only  a  "  quarter  of  an  hour,"  and  not 
"for  hours."  See  also  The  Times,  9  April. 

I  do  not  like  analyzing  a  good  joke,  but 
as  W.  B.  H.  has  raised  the  question,  and 
thrown  serious  doubt  on  the  story,  and 
wishes  to  know  "  definitely  the  truth  of  the 
facts  involved  in  the  story  of  '  The  Cornish 
Jury,'  "  I  have  complied  with  his  request. 

Besides  the  jury  story,  I  have  heard 
Hicks  tell  all  his  stories  and  sing  his  songs. 
The  jury  story  Hicks  never  intended  should 
be  written  and  published,  and  part  of  the 
fun  of  it  was  in  the  perfect  way  in  which 
it  was  told  by  him  in  the  Cornish  dialect. 

There  is  an  excellent  little  bust  of  Hicks 
in  the  Garrick  Club,  and  on  the  pedestal 


is  an  inscription  in  verse  by  Abraham  Hay- 
ward,  Q.C.,  who  also  wrote  an  obituary  of 
Hicks  in  The  Morning  Post  of  8  Sept.,  1868, 
headed  'An  Illustrious  Obscure.' 

Let  me  say  by  the  way  that  juries  were 
not  in  1817  allowed  to  have  candles  when 
they  had  retired  to  consider  their  verdict, 
unless  the  judge  for  some  special  reason 
ordered  them  to  have  them.  In  a  case  of 
treason,  R.  v.  Hensey,  in  1758,  the  jury 
wanted  candles,  having  some  letters  to 
examine,  which  the  bailiff  could  not  let 
them  have ;  but  on  Lord  Mansfield  being 
applied  to,  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
agreeing  to  it,  he  ordered  the  jury  to  have 
candles.  This  practice  was  followed  by 
other  judges,  but  it  was  not  until  1870 
that  juries  were  allowed,  by  the  Juries 
Act  of  that  year,  "  the  use  of  a  fire  "  and 
were  also  allowed  "reasonable  refreshment, 
such  refreshment  to  be  procured  at  their 
own  expense." 

The  old  system  was  to  coerce  the  juries 
into  returning  a  vewiict  speedily.  Hence 
Pope's  satire  : — 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  W.  B.  H.  any  further 
information  that  he  may  desire. 

HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 


"  (11  S.  viii.  466).— Let  me 
contribute  a  reply  to  my  query.  As  I  am 
glad  to  see  and  learn  both  from  Godefroy's 
'  Diet,  de  1'ancienne  langue  francaise  ' 
(x.  272),  and  from  Darmesteter-Hatzf eld- 
Thomas's  '  Diet,  frang.'  (ii.  1674),  there  was. 
and  still  is,  indeed,  a  specific  term  applied  in 
French  as  well  as  in  Spanish  to  denote  a 
"  stepfather,"  which  came  from  the  popular 
Latin  patrastrum,  found  in  Ducange's  '  Glos- 
sarium"'  (v.  140),  viz.,  pardtre=Spa,n.  pa- 
drastq=Old  French  padrastre,  parastre  (occur- 
ring in  the  '  Chanson  de  Roland '  of  the 
eleventh  century).  But  it  has  now  grown 
obsolete,  and  is  used  only  in  the  restricted 
evil  sense  of  a  bad  father  (like  the  corre- 
sponding original  term  for  a  stepmother  : 
mardtre  =  ~Low  Lat.  matrasta).  Such  a  re- 
striction and  deterioration  of  the  sense  of 
pardtre,  after  the  analogy  of  mardtre= 
mauvais  pere,  mauvaise  mere,  appears  to  be 
a  sufficient  reason  why  beau-pere  and  belle- 
mere  assumed  their  twofold  sense  of  step- 
father and  stepmother  as  well  as  father-in- 
law  and  mother-in-law.  It  may  be  worth 
while  also  to  add  the  Greek  and  Latin  dif- 
ferent terms  applied  to  a  stepfather  and  a 
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father-in-law.  They  are  :  Creek,  Tr 
and  Lat.  mtricus  =  stepfather  ;  Gr.  €Ki>/oo9 
and  Lat.  socer= father-in-law.  The  origin 
of  vitric-HS  seems  uncertain,  but  socer  and 
cKvpos  are  undoubtedly  originally  akin  to 
Cymric  chwegr-wn,  Old  Slavonic  svekr, 
Old  English  sweor.  Old  High  German 
sivehur,  &c.  (cf.  Walde'.s  '  Latein.  Etymolog. 
Worterbuch,'  1010;  Miklosich's  'Etymolog. 
Worterb.  der  Slav.  Sprachen,'  p.  332). 

H.  KREBS. 

COLOUR  OF  LIVERIES  (US.  viii.  190,  295, 
357,  472,  515). — None  of  your  correspondents 
on  this  subject  has  touched  upon  the  differ- 
ence made  between  the  ordinary  and  the  state 
livery.  In  great  houses  on  great  occasions 
the  livery  servants  wore  as  their  state  livery, 
in  some  instances,  coats  of  a  different  colour 
from  their  ordinary  livery.  For  instance,  in 
one  such  household  where  the  ordinary 
liveries  were  blue,  lined  with  yellow,  the 
state  liveries  were  yellow,  lined  with  blue. 

H. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  1664,  when 
travelling  about  France  in  search  of  the 
Due  de  Brissac — who  was  moving  about  from 
place  to  place — was  told  at  a  village  about 
"  un  grand  train  dont  les  couleurs  estoient 
jaunes  avec  des  veloutez  noirs,"  and  at 
once  recognized  them  as  the  Duke's  colours, 
whose  coat  of  arms,  I  find,  was  a  field  or 
with  two  (or  three)  horizontal  velvet-bands 
(veloutes)  sable  (Acid.  MS.  19,568). 

L.  L.  K. 

"  RUCKSACK  "  OR  "  RUCKSACK  "(US.  viii. 
447,497.,  517). — "Rucksack"  is  the  bag  carried 
on  the  back.  The  name  is  a  compound  of 
ruek-(e\  the  old  form  for  Eiicken  (back),  and 
Sack  (not  Zak,  as  one  of  your  correspondents 
states,  which  is  Dutch).  "  Rucksack  " 
would  not  mean  anything,  as  the  adverb 
riick—zuriick  can  only  be  joined  to  sub- 
stantives denoting  motion — e.g.,  Euckfahrt  ; 
if  the  compound  were  formed  to-day,  it 
would  be  Rilckensack.  I  am  thankful  that 
our  ancestors  coined  it  when  the  short  and 
unmutated  ruck  was  still  available.  So  it 
is  not  a  deformity,  but  is  as  correct  as  can 
be.  The  assertion  that  it  is  M'orn  by  soldiers 
and  schoolboys  is  very  loose.  Up  to  the 
time  when  mountaineering  became  the 
fashion  this  sort  of  bag  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  Tyrol,  where  every  male,  from 
boy  to  old  man,,  from  shepherd  to  emperor 
(when  out  hunting),  used  it.  Since  then  its 
use  has  spread,  and  has  become  universal 
for  touring.  Twenty-five  years  ago  one 
would  have  been  hooted  at  if  one  had 


appeared  with  it  in  public  in  Berlin  ;  now 
it  has  become  an  indispensable  piece  of  the 
outfit  of  Berlin  sportsmen,  boy  scouts,  and 
workmen.  The  word  thus  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  verb  rucken  (to  move,  to  jerk). 

G.  KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 

R.  GREY  (11  S.  viii.  488).—  See  Cooper's 
'  Athena?  Cantab.,'  ii.  21  and  543,  for  a 
good  account  of  Richard  Grey,  Rector  of 
Withyham,  who  was  presented  to  the  living 
9  March,  1539/40,  by  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, the  then  patrons.  F.  L.  CLARKE. 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 

For  Richard  Grey  see  Cooper,  ut  supra 
and  vol.  iii.  p.  90.  It  is  Impossible  to 
identify  him  with  a  man  who  was  living  in 
1593:— 

"Dying  27  February  1582-8,  he  was  buried  at 
Withyam.  An  iron  slab  on  the  pavement  of  the 
church  there  is  thus  inscribed  : 

"  Anno  Domini  1582.  The  27  Day  of  Februarys 
Dyed  Richard  Graye,  Parson  of  Wythiham."—  Op. 
cit.,  ii.  21. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

'  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  JOHN  LANGHAM,  BARO- 
NET '  (11  S.  viii.  281,  351,  463;  ix.  16).— 
Every  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
advantage  of  SIR  CHARLES  LANGHAM'S 
special  knowledge  of  his  family's  history 
presented  so  lucidly  as  he  has  done.  My 
authority  for  referring  to  Sir  John  Langham 
as  being  "  famed  for  his  readiness  in  speaking 
florid  Latin  r'  is  Bridges's  '  Northampton- 
shire,' vol.  i.  p.  554.  A  reference  to  Burnet's 
'  History  '  shows  that  Bridges  was  wrong, 
and  that  he  should  have  attributed  the  Latin 
scholarship  to  Sir  James  Langham. 

Samuel  Clarke's  '  laves  of  Sundry  Eminent 
Persons,'  1683,  does  not  contain  any  funeral 
sermon    upon    Lady    Elizabeth    Langham, 
but  it  has  a  biography  of  that  lady  occupy- 
ing   ten    closely    printed    folio    pages,    and 
ending  with  the  delicious  couplet  :  — 
May  not  the  story  of  this  Lady.  Saint 
Make  many  Lady  [sic]  blush  thro'  Patch  and  Paint. 

The  funeral  sermon  was,  as  I  said  at 
viii.  352,  preached  by  the  eminent  divine 
Simon  Ford.  It  is  called  :  —  • 


xPia"riavov;  or  a  Christians  acquiescence 
in  all  the  products  of  divine  providence  :  opened  in 
a  Sermon   on   Acts   xxi.  14,  preached    at   Cottes- 
brook  ......  April  the  16,  1664,  at  the  interment  of 

......  Lady  E.  Langham    [with    elegies,   Latin   and 

English,  and  an  armorial  plate].  London,  1665,"  8vo 

This  little  volume  has  more  than  thirty 
poetical  elegies  by  various  hands  printed 
at  the  end. 
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Edward  Reynolds's  sermon  upon  Mary, 
Lady  Langham,  was  preached  11  Sept., 
1660,  and  published  soon  afterwards.  The 
'  D.N.B.' states  that  Reynolds  was  rector  of 
"  Bramston,  Northants."  For  "  Bramston  " 
read  Braunston. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Two  CURIOUS  PLACE-NAMES:  KESTER 
:\IEL  WAY  (11  S.  viii.  447). — Is  not  this 
simply  '  Cristes  mal  way,'  the  way  of  the 
crucifix — a  way  by  the  side  of  which  there 
stood  a  crucifix  ?  A  similar  form  *  Criste- 
malford,'  the  ford  of  the  crucifix,  occurs  in 
the  land-boundaries  of  Christian  Malford, 
Wilts,  in  a  charter  purporting  to  date  from 
A.D.  940,  found  in  a  Glastonbury  book  of 
about  A.D.  1350  (Kemble  '  C.D.,'  ccclxxxiv. ; 
*  Cart.  Sax.,'  752).  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  the 
crucifix  stood  where  the  road  from  Christian 
Malford  to  Sutton  Benger  crosses  the  Avon, 
and  it  was  the  starting-point  of  the  land- 
boundaries.  As  the  name  '  Kester  mel  way ' 
seems  to  occur  near  a  boundary,  it  is  likely 
that  it  marks  the  site  of  a  boundary  cross 
or  crucifix.  C.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Ban  well. 

AGNES  CROPHALL,  LADY  DEVEREUX  (US. 
viii.  509). — This  lady,  whose  correct  name 
was  Agnes  de  Crophull  (Banks's  '  Baronies 
in  Fee,'  vol.  ii.  p.  71),  was  the  only  daughter 
{Burton's  '  Leicestershire,'  p.  180)  of  Thomas 
de  Crophull,  or  Sir  Thomas  Crophull  (Burke's 
•Landed  Gentry,'  1846  ed.,  p.  1004),  by 
his  wife  Sibilla,  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  la 
Bere,  Kt.  (Dug.,  '  Mon.,'  vol.  i.  p.  725),  which 
Thomas  was  the  son  (Banks,  ut  supra; 
Esch.  45  E.  III.  n.  58),  or — erroneously  so 
called — "  cousin  "  (Collinses  '  Peerage,'  1741 
ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  275),  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Crophull,  Kt.,  by  his  wife  Margery  or  Mar- 
garet (Dug.,  'Bar.,'  vol.  i.  p.  474),  daughter 
of  Theobald,  Lord  de  Verdon,  and  widow, 
first,  of  William  Blount,  and,  secondly,  of 
Marcus  Hussee  (Banks's  '  Dormant  and 
Extinct  Baronage,'  vol.  ii.  p.  567). 

Sir  John  de  la  Bere  had  three  daughters. 
Anne  married  Sir  William  Devereux,  Kt., 
who,  by  her,  was  father  of  Sir  Walter 
Devereux.  A  second  daughter,  Sibilla, 
married,  as  shown  above,  Thomas  de  Crop- 
•hull.  Consequently  Agnes  de  Crophull, 
their  daughter,  in  marrying,  in  7  R.  II. 
(Collins,  ut  supra;  Claus.  7  R.  II.  m.  36), 
as  her  first  husband,  Sir  Walter  Devereux, 
wedded  her  first  cousin,  by  whom,  who  died 
4  H.  IV.  (Collins,  ut  supra),  she  became  the 
ancestress  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Collins,  ut 


supra  ;  Banks's  '  Baronies  in  Fee,'  vol.  i. 
p.  205 ;  Betham's  '  Genealogical  Tables,' 
1795  ed.,  Table  DCXV.).  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  Agnes 
married,  secondly,  Sir  John  Parr  of  Kyrkeby 
in  Kendal  (Dug.,  'Mon.,'  ut  supra],  and  by 
him  became  the  ancestress  of  Queen  Kathe- 
rine  Parr  (Burke's  '  Extinct  Peerage,'  1840 
ed.,  p.  410). 

Sir  John  de  la  Bere's  remaining  daughter, 
Margaret  (Ex.  Coll.  R.  Glov.  S.  ;  Collins, 
ut  supra,  p.  274),  married  Sir  John  Devereux 
(first  cousin  to  Sir  Walter's  father,  Sir  WTil- 
liam  Devereux),  who  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  a  Baron  8-16  R.  II.  ;  in- 
stalled a  Knight  of  the  Garter  9  R.  II.  ; 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  11  R.  II.,  and  who 
died  17  R.  II.  (Burke,  ut  supra,  p.  176 ; 
Banks's  '  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage,' 
vol.  i.  p.  287). 

I  think  one  may  assume  that  the  above 
are  the  probable  authorities  from  which  Dr. 
Hardwicke  compiled  the  pedigree  of  De 
Crophull  given  by  your  correspondent 
M  .C.  A.,  although,  since  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
date  of  the  MSS.  referred  to,  such  assump- 
tion may  be  erroneous. 

FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 

9,  Broughton  Road,  Thornton  Heath. 

COTTINGTON  (US.  viii.  509). — The  query 
evidently  confuses  a  peerage  created  by 
Charles  I.  and  a  titular  peerage  conferred 
by  the  titular  James  III.  Francis  Cotting- 
ton,  fourth  son  of  Philip  Cottingtoii  of 
Godmanston,  Somerset,  was  born  about 
1579.  After  holding  various  offices,  he 
was  created  a  baronet  16  Feb.,  1622/3. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Camelford,  for  Boissiney, 
and  for  Saltash  ;  a  Privy  Councillor  1628, 
re-sworn  to  Charles  II.,  1649 ;  Chancellor 
and  LTnder-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Charles  I.,  1629-42.  Being  made  "  Am- 
bassador "  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  for 
negotiating  a  peace,  1629-30,  he  was,  on 
10  July,  1631,  created  "  Baron  Cottington 
of  Hamworth  [i.e.  Hanworth],  co.  Middle- 
sex." He  was  Master  of  the  Wards  1635-41. 
In  1639  he  was  on  the  Junto,  who  in 
1639  had  the  chief  management  of  State 
affairs;  Constable  of  the  Tower,  1640-41; 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  October,  1643-6. 
He  remained  loyal  and  went  into  exile; 
whence  he  never  returned.  Having  gone 
with  Sir  Edward  Hyde  on  a  mission  to  the 
Spanish  Court  in  1651,  he  settled  at  Valla- 
dolid.  He  married  in  1622  Anne,  wddow  of 
Sir  Robert  Brett,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Meredith.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster 
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Abbey,  23  Feb.,  1633/4.  He  died  at  Valla- 
•dolid,  19  June,  1652,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Jesuits'  church  there,  whence  his  bones 
were  removed  and  reinterred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  24  June,  1678.  On  his  death  with- 
out surviving  offspring,  his  honours  became 
•extinct. 

Francis  Cottington,  first  son  of  Charles 
Cottington  of  Fonthill  Gifford,  was  born 
before  14  Oct.,  1687.  In  April,  1716,  he 
was  created,  by  the  titular  James  III., 
Baron  Cottington  of  Fonthill  Gifford,  co. 
Wilts,  with  remainder,  failing  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  to  his  brother  John  and  his  heirs 

male.     He  married ,  who  died  2  Sept., 

1728.     He    died    8    Sept.,     1728,    at    West 


Wy combe,  Bucks. 

Francis  Cottington,  son  and  heir,  a  minor 
at  his  father's  death,  is  believed  to  have 
died  March,  1758. 

See  *  The  Complete  Peerage,'  by  G.  E.  C., 
•edited  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  vol.  iii., 
1913,  pp.  462,  463.  Most  of  the  above 
appears  in  the  original  edition  by  G.  E.  C(ok- 
ayne).  The  name  of  Maurice  does  not 
appear  in  either  family  as  given  in  the 
"*  Complete  Peerage.' 

For  some  particulars  of  Lord  Cottington 
111  the  time  of  Charles  I.  see  Jesse's  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  the  Stuarts,'  new  edition,  1855,  vol.  i. 
pp.  328,  331,  340.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

A  short  article  about  the  Cottington 
family,  by  the  Rev..F.  W.  Weaver,  F.S.A.,  of 
Milton  Clevedon,  near  Evercreech,  Somerset, 
appears  at  the  commencement  of  vol.  iv.  of 
Notes  and  Queries  for  Somerset  and  Dorset; 
and  a  pedigree  of  the  family  for  three 
generations  is  given  in  '  The  Visitation  of 
the  County  of  Somerset  in  the  Year  1623' 
-{Harleian  Society). 

Francis,  Lord  Cottington,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  four  sons  of  Philip  Cottington,  who 
was  the  second  son  of  another  Philip  Cot- 
tington of  Leigh-upoii-Mendip,  Somerset, 
who  died  in  1585.  Mr.  Weaver  says  that 
•on  Lord  Cottington  dying  without  issue  in 
1652  the  title  became  extinct,  and  that  his 
nephew  Francis,  son  of  his  brother  Maurice 
and  Joan  Jenes,  was  knighted,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  estate  of  Fonthill,  Wilts. 
This  nephew's  "  son  and  grandson,  both 
named  Francis,  lived  and  died  there,  but 
his  great-grandson  (also  Francis)  sold  the 
-estate  to  Beckford." 

Reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Weaver  to  a 
pedigree  of  the  family  sent  to  him  by  the 
late  Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  in  whose  col- 
lection of  '  Somersetshire  Wills  '  (Fourth 


Series,  pp.  107  and  108)  are  abstracts  of  the 
wills  of  Francis  Cottington  of  Fonthill  Gifford 
(dated  1  Dec.,  1666),  Elisabeth  Cottington 
(dated  30  April,  1675),  and  John  Cottington 
of  Goodmaston  or  Godminster,  near  Bruton, 
Somerset  (dated  16  Oct.,  1724). 

Pepys,  under  date  of  6  Dec.,  1667,  gives 
in  his  '  Diary  '  a  story  told  him  by  Sir  J. 
Minnes  of  Lord  Cottington,  who,  wanting 
a  son,  intended  to  make  his  nepVew  (a 
country  boy)  his  heir,  but  "  did  alter  his 
mind  upon  the  boy's  being  persuaded  by 
another  young  heir,  in  roguery,  to  crow  like 
a  cock  at  my  Lord's  table,  much  company 
being  there." 

It  was  the  eldest  son  of  Phil'p  Cottington 
of  Leigh-upoii-Mendip  who  settled  at  Frome, 


Somerset. 


JOHN  COLES. 


Wellington,  Somerset. 

See  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete  Peerage  '  (vol.  iii. 
p.  384),  where  an  account  is  given  varying 
in  many  respects  from  the  statements  in 


E.  R.  C.'s  query 

wrong. 

Solly's 


One  or  the  other  is  sadly 
Burke' s  '  Extinct  Peerage  '  and 
'  Titles  of  Honour '  agree  with 


G.  E.  C.,  who,  however,  needs  no  confirma- 
tion. Is  not  your  correspondent  confusing 
this  with  the  Cottington  peerage  created  by 
James  III.  ?  For  a  full  life  see  the  '  D.X.B. 

S.  A.  GRUNDY-NEWMAX. 
Walsall. 

"  BARRING-OUT  "  (11  S.  viii.  370,  417, 
473.  515). — Miss  Edgeworth's  '  Barring-out ' 
is  to  be  found  in  'the  Parents'  Assistant,' 
and  not,  I  think,  in  '  Moral  Tales."  My 
copy  of  '  The  Parents'  Assistant  '  contains 
it  as  well  as  '  Lazy  Lawrence  '  and  '  Old 
Poz,'  as  mentioned  by  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

THE  GREAT  EASTERN  :  ALBERT  SMITH'S 
SONG  (US.  viii.  506).— A.  N.  Q.  does  not 
give  the  refrain  of  Albert  Smith's  amusing 
song  quite  correctly.  It  ran  : — 

Beside  our  Press  we  must  confess 

All  other  sheets  look  small, 

But  GdHffncmffi  Messenger 

Is  the  largest  of  them  all. 

J.    L.    RUTTEY. 

St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster. 

Relative  to  the  accident  to  the  above 
o-reat  steamship  in  September,  1859,  your 
readers  may  perhaps  be  amused  by  the 
following  little  incident,  A  friend  of  mine 
was  then  stopping  with  his  family  on  the 
sea-front  at  Hastings,  and  at  the  time  the 
great  ship  hove  in  sight  they  were  just 
sitting  down  to  tea.  Taking  up  his  telescope, 
my  friend  took  a  long  view  of  the  Leviathan 
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and  then  returned  to  his-  meal.  A  short 
time  afterwards  he  again  took  a  survey  of 
the  vessel,  and  then  remarked  to  his  wife  : 
"  Well,  now,  I  could  have  sworn  when  I  first 
looked  that  she  had  five  funnels,  but  now 
it  seems  she  has  only  got  four/'  His  wife 
remarked  in  reply :  "  Ah  !  Willie,  you 
know  you  are  always  so  positive  about 
everything  !  "  It  was  during  this  short 
interval  that  the  explosion  occurred  by 
which  one  of  the  funnels  had  been  blown 
out  on  to  the  deck.  W.  S — RR. 

DOUGLAS  EPITAPH  IN  BOHEMIA  (11  S. 
viii.  505). — Another  member  of  this  great 
clan,  resident  in  Austria,  was  John  Sholto 
Douglass  (sic).  He  perished  while  hunting 
on  15  Sept.,  1875,  aged  36.  The  scene  of  his 
death  was  not  far  from  his  home  at  Thiiringen, 
near  Bludenz  (Vorarlberg),  where  he  is  stated 
to  have  owned  a  factory.  In.  his  honour  was 
named  the  Douglass  Club  hut  above  Bludenz 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Scesaplana.  (See  the 
Mitteilungen  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Alpine  Club,  1875,  pp.  26-7  and  96.) 

W.    A.    B.    COOLIDGE. 

Grindelwald,  Switzerland. 

CAPT.  JOHN  WARDE,  1544-1601,  OF  YALD- 
ING,  KENT  (11  S.  viii.  509).— With  reference 
to  COL.  FYNMORE'S  query,  there  was  a 
William  Warde,  Mayor  of  Dover  \.D.  1612 
1613,  1618,  and  1619.  He  was  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle. 

JOHN  BAVINGTON  JONES. 
Dover. 

RICHARD  ANDREWES  (US.  vii.  70,  135). — 
I  fear  I  cannot  throw  light  upon  the  ancestor 
of  this  conspicuous  dealer  in  abbey  lands. 
He  is  alternately  described  as  of  Oxford 
and  as  of  Hayles,  co.  Glos.— the  latter 
between  March,  1542,  and  March,  1548. 
^.fter  this,  and  upon  assigning  the  said 
abbey  to  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  he  is 
described  as  of  Daventry,  gent.  Perhaps 
he  belonged  to  Northamptonshire. 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

CASES  OF  DUPLICATE  MARRIAGE  (11  S. 
vm.  410,  455,  495).— The  marriage  of  Robert 
Codrington  and  Agnes  Samwell  is  entered 
m  the  Parish  Register  of  Gayton,  Northants, 
21  April,  1674.  This  marriage  is  also 
entered  in  the  Register  of  Wapley,  Glouc. 
Again,  the  daughter  of  this  couple,  Agnes, 
was  married— according  to  the  Didmarton 
Register— 11  Nov.,  1699,  to  Charles  Scrope 
of  Castlecombe,  and  this  marriage  is  also 
entered  in  the  Wapley  book,  with  the  date 


13  Nov.,  1699.  Hop  ton  Wyndham,  men- 
tioned by  CROSS-CROSSLET  at  the  last  refer- 
ence, was  nephew  of  Robert  Codrington 
above,  and  first  cousin  to  Mrs.  Scrope. 
There  are  thus  three  examples  of  this- 
double  entering  of  marriages  in  two  genera- 
tions :  enough  to  show  that  it  was  nothing 
uncommon.  R.  H.  C. 

MILITARY  :  COLOURED  PRINT  WANTED* 
(US.  viii.  489  ;  ix.  37).— There  is  a  book  called 
'  Costumes  of  the  Indian  Army  :  a  Series  of 
Coloured  Aquatints  after  Martens,  Heath  r 
and  Daubrawa ' ;  the  author  is  R.  Acker- 
mann,  1840-49.  This  contains  several  pic- 
tures in  colour  of  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery. 
A  book  isued  by  the  Connoisseur  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1909,  entitled  'British  Military 
Prints,'  contains  a  bibliography  of  military 
prints,  and  the  book  referred  to  ('Costumes 
of  the  Indian  Army  ' )  is  mentioned  and  its 
contents  set  out.  BERNARD  CLAUSSON. 

HAMLETT,  PROFILE  ARTIST  (US.  viii.  350). 
— The  following  appears  in  Mrs.  NevilF 
Jackson's  'History  of  Silhouettes,'  1911r 
published  by  The  Connoisseur  . — 

"Hamlet  (1779-1808).  Label  on  a  portrait 
painted  on  glass  of  His  Serene  Highness  Count 
Beaujolais,  brother  to  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  King  of  France,  'done  for  the  Parry 
Family.  Bath,  April,  1807.'  His  addresses  are  12, 
Union  Street,  on  a  portrait  of  Princess  Sophia  in 
the  Wellesley  collection,  and  17,  Union  Passage." 
RlCHD.  HOLWORTHY. 

PICTURE-CARDS  (11  S.  viii.  408,  471).— 
I  have  experimented  at  seven  shops  in 
different  localities  by  asking  for  "  picture- 
cards."  Six  asked  doubtfully  if  I  meant 
"  picture-postcards,"  the  seventh  brought 
(without  asking)  a  packet  of  cards  with 
religious  pictures,  suitable  for  Sunday  schools. 
This  seems  to  show  that  "  picture-card  "  does 
not  universally  connote  picture-postcard. 

In  Miss  Trench's  (?)  '  Story  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
Life  '  (1900)  occurs  the  following  (p.  530)  : — 

"It  must  have  been  during  this  summer  [1880] 

at  Ascot,  that,  seeming  out  of  heart  one  day  on 

account  of  the  increase  of  infidelity,  he  took  up  a 
little  picture-card,  with  the  words  underneath 
I  do  the  little  I  can  do, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  Thee, 
and  spoke  of  it  as  comforting." 

"DILLING"  (11  S.  viii.  468).— As  the 
'  N.E.D.'  gives  no  illustrative  quotation  of 
"  dilling  "  from  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
may  be  worth  noting  that  in  Bailey's  '  Dic- 
tionary '  (1736  ed.)  the  word  occurs: 
"  Dilling. . .  .a  child  born  when  the  parents 
are  old."  E.  M.  F. 
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AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (11  S. 
ii.   449). — About  three  years  ago  H.  A.  B. 
Basked  for  the  source  of  a  quotation  from 
Goethe   made   by   John   Morley   in   one   of 
his  works.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
rstanza  of  the  poem  headed   '  Urworte  '   in 
the  section  entitled  '  Gott  und  Welt  '  : — 
Wie  an  dem  Tag,  der  dich  der  Welt  verliehen, 
Die  Sonne  stand  zom  Grusse  der  Planeten, 
Bist  alsobald  und  fort  und  fort  gediehen 
Xach  dem  Gesetz,  woriach  du  angetreten, 
So  musst  du  sein,  dir  kannst  du  nicht  entfliehen, 
So  sagten  schqn  Sibyllen,  so  Propheten  ; 
Und  keine  Zeit  lind  keine  Macht  zerstiickelt 
Gepriigte  Form,  die  lebend  sich  entwickelt. 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 

PIRATES:  CAPT.  WOODES  ROGERS  (11  S. 
viii.  488  ;  ix.  30). — A  good  deal  is  known 
•of  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  privateers.  Probably  the 
excellent  paper  entitled  '  Bristol  Privateers 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  by  Capt. 
R.  B.  Nicholetts,  R.N.,  in  The  United 
•Service  Magazine  for  April,  1899,  may  supply 
your  correspondent  with  the  information 
he  requires.  If  not,  he  may  like  to  refer  to 
Latimer's  '  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,'  Bristol,  1893,  pp.  74-7, 
which  contains  a  graphic  account  of  the 
movements  of  this  intrepid  commander, 
•whose  log-book  was  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  Gabriel  Goldney,  Esq.,  Mayor 
of  Bristol  1827-8.  Unfortunately,  the  pre- 
sent whereabouts  of  this  precious  "  log  "  is 
still  unknown. 

JOHN  E.  PRITCHARD,  F.S.A. 

Clifton. 

ANTHONY  MUNDAY  (11  S.  viii.  509). — 
'That  Anthony  Muiiday  was  the  son  of 
Christopher  Munday,  draper  of  London,  i 
proved  by  the  statement  in  the  deed  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  John  Aldee,  stationer, 
in  1576.  Hi^  father  is  stated  to  be  "  de- 
ceased "  at  that  date.  Christopher  Mun- 
day's  will  was  not  proved  P.C.C.,  nor  in 
the  Consistory  or  Commissary  Courts.  It 
is  curious  that  no  monumental  inscription 
has  been  placed  in  the  new  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  to  the  memory 
of  Anthony  Munday,  who  was  buried  there. 
The  inscription  on  his  monument  (destroyed 
in  the  Fire  of  London)  is  known,  and  might 
well  be  reproduced.  DRAMATIST. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  RAYMOND  (It  S. 
viii.  P508).  — •  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
.similar  volume  to  that  mentioned  by  MR. 
McGovERN,  except  that  it  was  issued  ten 
; years  earlier,  and  the  author's  name  is  given 


on  the  title-page  as  "  Temple  Sydney,  Esq." 
It  is  divided  into  16  books,  contains  698  pp. 
printed  in  double  columns,  with  title-page 
43  lines,  list  of  subscribers,  and  index. 
The  title  commences  '  A  New  and  Complete 
History  of  England.'  It  was  printed  "  for 
J.  Cooke,  at  Shakespear's  Head  in  Pater- 
noster-Row, MDCCLXXV." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

PYROTHONIDE  (11  S.  viii.  490). — Pyro- 
thonide,  from  irvp,  fire,  and  oOovr),  linen,  or 
"  liquor  pyro-oleosus  e  linteo  paratus,"  is 
a  very  popular  remedy  for  toothache  and 
skin  diseases.  It  is  sometimes  prepared  by 
distilling  rags,  and  is  then  called  rag  oil, 
but  the  common  mode  of  procuring  it  is  to 
burn  a  cone  of  paper  on  a  plate  or  other  cold 
body  ;  it  is  then  termed  paper  oil.  It  was 
formerly  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  oleum  chartce.  Its  antiseptic  principle  is 
creosote.  TOM  JONES. 

Oleum  chartce  ("rag  oil") is,  or  was,  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  rags,  paper,  hemp, 
cotton,  &c.  It  is  consequently  an  empyreu- 
matic  liquid,  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
It  was  ordered  for  inhaling,  outward  appli- 
cation ( especially  to  the  eyes),  injections,  &c. 
A  drop  placed  on  the  tongue,  it  is  said, 
destroyed  all  sense  of  taste,  and  conse- 
quently the  drug  was  used  when  medicines 
of  an  objectionable  taste  had  to  be  taken. 
Cf.  Dorvault's  well-known  '  L'Officine,'  5th 
ed.,  by  Lepinois  and  Michel  (Paris,  1910). 

L.  L.  K. 

If  RENIRA  has  not  already  done  so,  I 
should  advise  him  to  look  up  '  Memoire 
clinique  sur  1'emploi  en  medecine  du  Pyro- 
thonide  ou  Huile  Pyrogenee,'  by  Dr.  H.  F. 
Rauque,  Paris,  1825.  This  work,  I  believe, 
is  the  only  monograph  ever  written  on  the 
subject.  S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE,  M.D. 

OLD  LONDON  STREETS  (11  S.  viii.  469,  516). 
— Botolph  Lane  is  classic  ground  to  me  as 
containing  the  residence  of  an  old  imcle 
of  my  mother,  a  wealthy  and  hospitable 
merchant,  with  whom  it  was  the  joy  of  my 
childhood  to  stay.  The  house  escaped  the 
Fire  of  London,  and  its  large  rooms,  with 
sloping  floors  (some  of  them  propped  up 
with  iron  pillars),  were  my  delight  ;  it  was 
in  the  north  part  of  Botolph  Lane,  at  the 
corner  of  Botolph  Alley.  My  uncle  was 
an  orange  merchant,  and  the  smell  of  the 
various  nuts  and  foreign  fruits  stored  in  the 
house  was  to  me  as  the  odours  of  Araby. 
The  door  of  the  house  was  in  Botolph  Alley, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  the  Fellowship  Porters 
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used  to  congregate,  sitting  and  supporting 
their  heads  with  their  knots.  Sounds  of 
never-failing  interest  were  the  cries  of  the 
men  coming  up  from  the  docks  :  "  Six  men 
wanted,"  "  Eight  men  wanted,"  "  Ten  men 
wanted."  In  Botolph  Lane,  facing  my 
uncle's  and  at  the  corner  of  St.  George's 
Lane,  dwelt  another  merchant,  Bower  by 
name.  My  relative,  Mr.  Wrightson,  has 
been  dead  for  some  years,  but  has  left 
numerous  descendants. 

MATILDA  POLLARD. 
Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 

In  reply  to  MB.  REGINALD  JACOBS'S 
inquiry  in  your  issue  of  13  Dec.,  the  sources 
are  many/  Lay  Subsidies  give  lists  of  in- 
habitants. The  Churchwardens'  Account 
Books  and  the  Vestry  Minutes  of  the  several 
parishes  at  the  Guildhall  furnish  most 
detailed  information.  At  Lambeth  Library 
is  a  Tithe  Roll  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  wills  of  John  Cudworth  (43  Dycer,  P.C.C. 
and  of  his  descendants,  as  well  as  their 
litigation  amongst  themselves,  furnish  usefu 
facts.  I  have  probably  some  hundreds  of 
items  of  interest  relative  to  the  streets 
named,  and  derived  from  these  sources. 
J.  C.  WHITEBROOK. 

24,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Fish  Street  Hill.— Pepys's  '  Diary,'  22  Dec. 
1660  :— 

''Went  to  the  Sun  Taverne  on  Fish  St.  Hill  to 

a  dinner  of  Captain  Teddiman's where  we  hac 

a  very  fine  dinner,  good  rnusique,  and  a  great  dea 
of  wine.  1  very  merry.  Went  to  bed  :  my  heac 
aching  all  night." 

Pudding  Lane. — Ibid.,  Sunday,  2  Sept., 
1666:— 

It  [the  Great  Fire]  begun  this  morning  in  the 


King's  baker's  house  in  Pudding  Lane."  (The 
baker's  name  was  Faryner.) 

CARL  T.  WALKER. 

Mottingham,  Kent. 

REC4IMENTAL     BADGE     OF     THE     6TH    FOOT 

(11  S.  ix.  8).— With  regard  to  the  antelope 
badge  and  the  tradition  of  its  Moorish 
origin,  Chichester  and  Burges-Short,  in  their 
'  Records  and  Badges  of  the  British  Army  ' 
(1895),  say:— 

"The  historian  Cannon  admits  that  there  is  no 
record  in  point,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
antelope— an  ancient  royal  badge  and  in  Henry  VI.'s 
reign  one  of  the  supporters  of  royal  arms — was 
assigned  to  the  regiment,  then  [1710]  or  previously, 
as  a  distinguishing  badge,  as  it  had  been  to  one  of 
the  companies  of  the  1st  Foot  Guards  by  which  it 
is  also  borne." 

In  an  Appendix  to  the  '  Records  and  Badges,' 
giving  '  A  Complete  List  of  the  Badges  and 


Mottoes  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards,'  the 
description  of*  the  antelope  badge  of  the 
Avelfth  company  of  Grenadier  Guards  is 
slightly  different  from  that  given  by  your 
correspondent,  in  that  it  describes  not  only 
;he  collar  and  chain  as  golden,  but  also  the 
lorns,  hair,  and  hoofs,  and  places  the  whole 
on  a  green  mount.  In  the  records  of  the 
regiment  the  antelope  is  simply  described 
as  "  a  badge  of  Henry  VI.,"  without  any 
qualification. 

I  might  mention  that  the  Royal  War- 
wickshire Regiment  has  two  other  badges 
besides  the  antelope.  The  ancient  badge 
of  the  Warwickshire  Militia,  "  Old  Neville's 
crest,  viz.,  the  rampant  bear  chained  to  the 
ragged  staff,"  in  silver,  is  worn  on  the  tunic 
collars,  but  this  has  only  been  worn  by  the 
line  battalions  since  the  adoption  of  the 
territorial  system. 

The  most  ancient  badge  of  all,  I  believe, 
as  far  as  this  regiment  is  concerned,  is  borne 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  regimental  colours,  viz. :  "  The 
Emblem  of  England  " — the  rose  and  crown, 
the  rose  displayed  with  stalk  and  leaves, 
unlike  the  ludor  rose,  and  with  the  crown 
over.  This  appears  to  have  been  borne  by 
the  six  "  Holland  "  regiments — English  regi- 
ments in  Dutch  pay  in  1673-4.  It  has  always 
been  borne  by  the  two  surviving  corps — 
the  5th  (Northumberland  Fusiliers)  and  the 
6th  (Royal  Warwickshire). 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCK,  Major. 

South  Hackney. 

In  answer  to  ANTELOPE,  I  find  in  Major 
Archer's  book  on  '  The  British  Army  :  its 
Regimental  Records,  Badges,  &c.,'  that  there 
is  no  record  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
antelope  as  the  badge  of  the  6th  Regiment, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  when  the 
antelope  (an  ancient  royal  badge,  and  in 
Henry  VI.'s  reign  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  royal  arms)  was  assigned  to  the  regiment. 
Some  argue  that  it  was  the  device  on  a  flag 
captured  at  Saragossa  in  1 7 10.  In  a  warrant 
by  George  II.,  1  July,  1751,  the  antelope  is 
referred  to  "  as  being  the  ancient  badge  of 


the  regiment." 


A.  GWYTHER. 


DICKENS  IN  LONDON  (11  S.  ix.  9). — Pro- 
bably the  book  about  which  MR.  ARDAGH 
inquires  is  '  Charles  Dickens,'  by  George 
Augustus  Sala.  It  is  not  dated,  but  was 
published,  no  doubt  in  1870,  by  George 
Routledge  &  Sons,  who,  according  to  the 
Preface,  had  asked  Sala  to  consent  to  the 
republication  of  an  essay  which  he  had 
written  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  day 
following  Dickens's  death.  The  book  is. 
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"  amplified  to  four  times "  the  original 
length  of  the  essay.  For  much  about  the 
wanderings  of  Dickens  in  London  see  pp.  10 
and  27. 

The  price  of  the  book  in  yellow  paper 
covers,  bearing  a  portrait  of  Dickens,  vt~as  Is. 
I  have  seen  it  quoted  in  booksellers'  cata- 
logues at  5s.  and  7s.  6d. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

[SlR.  WlLLOUftHBY  MAYCOCK,  MR.  JOHN  T.  PAGE, 

and  MR.  T.  W.  TYRRELL  also  thanked  for  replies.] 
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London  in  English  Literature.  By  Percy  H. 
Boynton.  (Published  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  The  Cambridge  University  Press,  London, 
as  Agents  for  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.) 
WE  must  confess  to  a  great  liking  for  this  book 
which  Mr.  Boynton  puts  forth  so  modestly.  He 
says  at  once  :  "  It  is  not  addressed  primarily  to 
scholars.  It  has  been  written  for  students  and 
readers  who  enjoy  literature  the  better  as  they 
more  clearly  understand  the  original  setting. 
Nothing  is  included  in  the  volume  which  cannot 
easily  be  traced  by  reference  to  standard  works 
on  London  and  obvious  sources  in  literature." 
He  then  suggests  that  "  perhaps  some  student 
will  be  beguiled  to  complete  on  an  ample  scale 
a  book  for  which  the  present  volume  hardly  more 
than  suggests  a  working  method."  Despite  our 
author's  almost  excessive  inclination  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  his  work,  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
been  pleasing  to  him,  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  the  labour  he  has  gone  through  in  order 
to  compress  so  much  into  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  which  include  an  excellent  Index.  Headers 
would  require  to  wade  through  many  volumes  to 
obtain  the  information  to  be  found  here. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sections  is  good. 
First  we  have  Chaucer's  London,  "  a  full-fledged 
city  with  a  long  history  behind  it,"  to  be  followed 
by  a  description  of  London  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, showing  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  two  hundred  years  that  had 
passed.  London  had  considerably  more  than 
doubled  in  population,  having  risen  from  about 
40,000  to  100,000.  The  old  wall  was  still  pre- 
served in  its  integrity,  but  a  large  amount  of 
building  had  been  done  outside  it.  "  The  Thames 
in  Shakespeare's  day  was  a  splendid  stream,  of 
which  one  can  get  a  fair  idea  from  the  drawings 
of  Visscher  and  Hollar.  It  was  a  subject  on 
which  Elizabeth  loved  to  dwell,  the  fairness  of 
the  water,  the  abundance  of  the  fish,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  myriads  of  swans  who  floated  upon 
it  appealing  to  every  eye." 

The  next  section  is  devoted  to  Milton's  London. 
As  is  well  known,  Milton  lived  in  no  fewer  than 
eleven  houses.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Great 
Plague  Milton  escaped  by  taking  refuge  at 
Chalfdnt  St.  Giles.  During  his  stay  there  he  com- 
pleted '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  began  '  Paradise 
Regained  '  ;  but  London  seemed  to  draw  him, 
and  he  returned  before  the  Fire.  Yet  he  was 
spared  immediate  loss  from  this  by  the  situation 
of  his  residence  in  Artillery  Walk,  Bunhill 
Fields. 


Dryden's  London  brings  us  also  to  Evelyn  and 
Pepys.  The  poet's  chief  residence,  and  the  one 
to  which  his  name  is  most  closely  attached,  was 
in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho.  Dryden  was  one  of  its 
earliest  inhabitants,  living  at  No.  43  until  his- 
death  on  the  1st  of  May,  1700.  This  historic 
house  was  for  a  time  tenanted  by  Messrs.  Kegan. 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  who  published  an 
illustrated  booklet,  written  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley, 
entitled  '  Gerrard  Street  and  its  Neighbourhood.' 

The  Addison  period  shows  that  a  literary- 
reading  public  was  for  the  first  time  beginning 
to  develope  :  "  The  ultimate  result  of  this  widen- 
ing attention  to  literature  was  to  be  an  enor- 
mously important  one,  for  in  the  course  of  a 
hundred  years  this  public  was  to  provide  such  a 
consistent  market  for  decent  literary  effort  that 
the  old  literary  patron  was  to  be  quite  super- 
seded." 

Literary  discussions  led  to  the  further  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  coffee-houses.  Among 
broadsides  there  appeared  '  The  Women's  Petition 
against  Coffee,'  a  protest  asserting  that  "  coffee- 
drinking  encouraged  idling  and  talkativeness, 
and  led  men  to  '  trifle  away  their  time,  scald  their 
chops,  and  spend  their  money,  all  for  a  little  base,, 
black,  thick,  nasty,  bitter,  stinking,  nauseous 
puddle  water.'  " 

After  a  talk  about  Johnson's  London  we  come 
to  Dickens's  London  and  Victorian  London, 
closing  with  the  London  of  the  present  day,  with 
"  the  dust  of  the  centuries  drifted  round  it> 
gradually  raising  the  ground  level  so  that  the- 
records  of  the  past  are  packed  in  layers  beneath 
the  pavements  of  to-day."  It  is  "  like  an  old 
parchment,  which  has  been  written  on  and 
erased,  recovered  with  script  and  re-erased,  until1 
what  exists  to-day  shows  beneath  the  latest 
superficial  transcript  microscopic  traces  of  all 
the  romantic  stories  written  on  it  since  the  hour 
when  it  first  lay  immaculate  beneath  the  pen  of 
the  medieval  cleric." 

At  the  end  of  each  period  Mr.  Boynton  gives 
a  short  bibliography  of  works  dealing  with  it. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  an  appendix  of  novels. 
The  book  is  full  of  illustrations,  including  London 
Bridge  (from  Hollar's  view,  1647),  eight  old 
gates  sacrificed  to  make  way  for  traffic,  St.  Paul's 
Cross  in  1621,  coffee-house  interiors,  Trafalgar- 
Square,  and  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament. 

John   Evelyn    in    Naples,    1645.       Edited   by  H. 

Maynard  Smith.  (Oxford,  Blaokwell.) 
IT  is  with  no  slight  pleasure  that  we  commend 
this  unpretentious,  but  delightful  and  scholarly 
booklet  to  the  notice  of  intending  visitors  to 
Naples.  It  embodies  well  a  happy  idea.  That 
part  of  Evelyn's  'Diary'  which  is  concerned  with 
Naples  and  its  environs  is  set  out  in  fifteen 
sections,  each  followed  by  its  own  group  of 
careful  and  pithy  notes.  Many  of  these  contain 
illustrative  quotations  from,  and  references  to,  the 
works  of  other  English  travellers  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  of  thirteen 
of  whom  there  is  given,  by  way  of  introduction, 
a  short  account,  which  specifies  also  the  edition 
of  their  several  works  here  used  by  the  editor. 
While  these  form  perhaps  the  most  characteristic,, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  sources  of  informa- 
tion drawn  upon,  as  the  useful  list  of  authorities 
at  the  end  of  the  book  itself  sufficiently  attests. 
Somewhat  out-of-the-\vay  facts  of  historical  and 
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antiquarian  interest,  succinctly  but  pleasantly  told, 
constitute  the  staple  of  the  matter  offered,  which 
is  intended  not  to  supersede,  but  to  supplement 
Baedeker  and  his  congeners.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  verified  all  the  editor's  facts,  but,  so  far 
as  we  have  gone  into  them,  the  omission  of  St. 
Cajetan  in  the  account  of  the  founding  of  the 
Theatines  is  the  most  considerable  point  we  have 
found  to  criticize.  Mr.  Maynard  Smith  has  not 
failed  to  note  that  Evelyn  was  unjustly  accused  by 
his  editors  of  inaccuracy  in  writing  hoc  for  htc 
when  he  transcribed  the  second  verse  at  the 
entrance  of  Virgil's  tomb.  It  read  hie — as  it 
should— at  a  later  date  because  Keysler  corrected 
it. 

A  word  of  praise  is  well  deserved  also  by  the 
.get-up  and  printing  of  this  little  volume. 


©Mtuarjj. 

WILLIAM    EDWARD   ARM1TAGE   AXON, 

LL.D.,    M.A  ,   F.R.S.L. 

WE  owe  the  following  notice  of  a  correspondent, 
whose  death  we  much  regret  to  learn,  to  the  pen 
of  MR.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  the  Chief  Librarian 
of  the  Bolton  Public  Libraries  : — 

"  W.  E.  A.  Axon  was  born  inlManchester  in  1846, 
and  died  there  on  Saturday,  27  Dec.,  1913.  When 
he  was  fifteen  he  entered  the  Public  Library 
Department  of  that  city  as  an  assistant,  serving 
part  of  his  apprenticeship  under  Dr.  Crestadoro. 
His  duties  there  were  conducive  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  much  information,  especially  relating  to 
'his  native  town  and  county,  its  history  and 
antiquities.  Mr.  Axon  became  in  time  a  Sub- 
Librarian  and  retained  that  position  until  1874, 
when  he  resigned  in  order  to  become  secretary 
to  a  commercial  company ;  but,  evidently  finding 
the  work  not  to  his  liking,  he  subsequently 
became  Office  Librarian  on  the  staff  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  an  appointment  which  he 
lield  until  1905.  Here  he  had  scope  for  his  many- 
«ided  activities,  and  contributed  a  number  of  well- 
informed  articles  to  the '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ' 
and  other  English  and  American  collective  works, 
such  as  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 
He  edited  many  valuable  books,  amongst  which 
•mention ,  must  be  made  of  Caxton's  'Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Chesse,'  1883,  and  'The  Annals  of 
Manchester,'  1886;  he  (published  'Lancashire 
Gleanings'  in  1883,  and  'Cheshire  Gleanings'  in 
1884.  These  three  latter  works  form  a  huge 
storehouse  of  the  folk  -  lore  and  antiquities  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  In  1907  he  published 
'Cobden  as  a  Citizen,'  which  contained  a  fac- 
simile of  Cobden's  pamphlet,  'Incorporate  your 
Borough.'  He  was  a  considerable  worker  for 
the  Chetham  Society,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  and  Record  Societies,  and  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  Transactions,  and  contri- 
buted extensively  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  He  was  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  arid  conversant  with  some  Oriental 
and  European  languages.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
ot  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in  1868,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Wilberforce 
University  of  America  in  1899,  and  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  of  Victoria  University  was  conferred 
•on  him  on  27  October,  during  his  last  illness.  On 
his  being  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  it  was 
said  ot  him  that  *  alike  in  the  literary  and  social 


activities  of  this  community  he  has  played  a  notable 
part,  and  (has  won  early  recognition  as  one  of  the 
first  authorities  in  the  history,  literature,  and 
archaeology  of  the  county.'  Mr.  Axon  was  also  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  the  life  of  De  Quincey, 
and  did  much  to  elucidate  the  life  of  that  writer. 
A  teetotaller  and  vegetarian,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  organized  efforts  to  recommend  those  habits 
of  life.  He  was  twice  married,  but  had  been  a 
widower  since  1910." 


GILLAN  VASE'S  'A  GREAT  MYSTERY  SOLVED 
(11  S.  viii.  500).— MR.  J.  D.  HAMILTON  is  thanked 
for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
new  book,  as  our  notice  might  seem  to  imply.  It 
was  published  in  three  volumes  by  Remington  in 
1878.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Mars  ton  &  Co. 
courteously  inform  us  that,  in  sending  advance 
copies  iii  sheets  of  the  present  work  to  booksellers 
and  libraries,  as  well  as  when  sending  copies  for 
review,  they  stated  that  the  original  work  was. 
issued  over  thirty  years  ago ;  that  to  republish  it 
as  it  then  appeared  would  have  been  undesirable, 
but  that  it  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Shirley 
B.  Jevons,  who  has  cut  out  all  characters  that  were 
not  introduced  by  Charles  Dickens  himself  in  the 
original  story. 

Unfortunately,  by  some  mischance,  this  letter 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  copy 
we  received.  Messrs.  Low  inform  us  that  very  few 
copies  were  issued  of  the  original  edition.  These 
are  so  much  in  demand  by  Dickensians  that  the 
market  value  of  a  copy  approximates  to  that  of 
a  copy  of  a  first  edition  of  a  work  by  Dickens 
himself. 

MR.  GEORGE  POTTER  (296,  Archway  Road,  N.), 
under  date  3  Jan.,  writes  : — 

"  In  the  Transactions  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  New  Series, 
vol.  ii.  part  iv.,  just  issued,  Sir  Edward  Brabrook 
is  made  to  say  in  his  Presidential  Address,  p.  491 : 

" '  Mr.  Potter  informs  me  that  the  staircase  of 
Cromwell  House,  Highgate,  with  the  figures  on 
the  newels,  has  been  sold  for  1,000£.  and  removed.' 

"I  certainly  never  made  any  such  statement, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  add  that  I  saw  the  staircase 
in  its  original  position  this  morning.  Long  may  it 
remain ! " 


WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top 
left-hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of 
the  page  of  'N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer, 
so  that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

LADY  LANGIIAM,  LADY  ROYDS,  MR.  JESSOX,  and 
P.  D.  M.— Forwarded. 
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ROBERT  BARON,   AUTHOR   OF 
'MIRZA,    A    TRAGEDIE.' 

(See  ante,  pp.  1,  22,  43.) 

BARON'S  last  work,  '  Mirza,'  is  to  be  dated 
1655,  and  shows  a  great  increase  of  serious- 
ness in  its  still-young  author.  The  title 
runs : — 

"Mirza.  A  Tragedie,  Really  acted  in  Persia,  in 
the  last  Age.  Illustrated  with  Historicall  Anno- 
tations. The  Author  R.  B.,  Esq.  London,  Printed 
for  Humphrey  Moseley and  for  T.  Bring." 

Several  points  are  here  worth  notice. 

The  words  "  Really  acted  in  Persia," 
though  apparently  misunderstood  by  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  'D.N.B.,'  merely  mean  that 
the  events  of  the  play  were  historical  and 
recent. 

The  author  describes  himself  now,  not  as 
"  Gent.,"  but  as  "  Esq."  One  gathers  that 
he  is  not  a  mere  ne'er-do-well,  but  is  in  an 
established  social  position. 


The  book  is  not  dated.  From  having  a 
dedication  "  To  his  Maiestie,"  Mr.  Knight 
concluded  it  was  not  later  than  1648,  and 
the  date  attached  to  it  in  the  printed  Cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum  Library  is 
1647.  It  \vas  clear  to  me  that  this  was 
wrong,  as  the  work  contains  verses  by 
"Jo.  Quarles;  Fell,  of  Pet.  House  Camb.,'" 
who  became  Ramsey  Fellow  of  Peterhouse 
in  1650,  and  full  Fellow  not  till  1653,  and 
on  p.  108  (  =  180)  refers  to  "our  late  King 
Charles."  Was  the  book  not  issued,  then, 
till  1660  ?  One  might  have  supposed  so, 
but  for  a  fact  which  has  been  noted  by  the 
British  Museum  authorities,  and  led  them 
to  alter  the  date  of  the  play  to  1655.  The 
play,  it  seems,  is  included  among  the  Com- 
monwealth Tracts  collected  by  Thorn ason, 
and  Thomason  has  given  the  date  when 
he  received  the  book — 5  May,  1655.  It 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register  on 
16  Aug.  of  the  same  year.  The  entry,  which 
has  been  obligingly  sent  me  from  Stationers' 
Hall,  runs  as  follows  : — 

16th  of  August  1655. 

Mr  H.  Mosely 
& 

Mr  Tho.  Bring. 

Entred  for  their  Copies  under  the  hand  of  Mr 
Norton  Warden  two  bookes  the  one  entituled 
A  Tragedy  with  Annotacons  by  Robert  Baron, 
Es(ir  the  other  Entituled  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy &  the  Philosophers  by  Thomas  Stanley 
Esqr' 

The  date  of  writing  may  have  been  rather 
earlier  ;  we  cannot,  however,  accept  Schel- 
ling's  conjecture  that  the  play  was,  perhaps, 
written  by  1642  ;  nor  Fleay's  dogmatic 
statement  that  it  was  "  written,  but  not 
acted,"  at  Cambridge.  It  is  true  that  the 
subject  is  that  of  Deiiham's  play  '  The 
Sophy,'  which  was  printed  in  1642  (though 
Baron  says  he  never  saw  '  The  Sophy  '  till 
he  had  completed  three  acts  of  his  own 
tragedy).  It  is  true  also  that  he  says  he  had 
the  hint  of  the  story  from  a  manuscript  of  a 
letter  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton,  sent  about 
1626  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Cambridge.  Even 
if  this  implies,  \vhich  is  not  evident,  that 
Baron  saw  the  letter  during  his  under- 
graduate year  at  Cambridge,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  began  the  play  at  that  time, 
and  internal  evidence  is  much  against  it. 
We  know  the  boyish,  affected,  amorous  style 
of  Baron's  early  compositions.  Here  we 
have  a  grave  subject,  gravely  treated,  in 
acknowledged  imitation  of  Jonson's  '  Cati- 
line.' Baron  speaks  (p.  161)  of  "the 
matchless  Johnson,"  and  of  "his  Catiline 
(which  miraculous  Poem  I  propose  as  my 
pattern)."  It  is,  therefore,  less  remarkable 
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than  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  thought,  that 
"  Langbaine ....  anticipates  Warton's  asser- 
tion with  regard  to  the  resemblance  between 
«  Mirza'  and  '  Catiline.'  " 

Most  of  '  Mirza '  is  in  blank  verse.  The 
introductory  speeches  of  the  first  three 
acts  are,  however,  in  rimed  lines,  the  sense 
of  which  is  not  confined  within  the  couplet. 
The  Choric  Ode  at  the  end  of  Act  I.  is  in 
rimed  octosyllabics ;  that  at  the  end  of 
Act  II.  in  the  *  In  Memoriam  '  metre,  used 
also  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  his 
poems  not  published  till  ten  years  later ; 
that  at  the  end  of  Act  III.  (in  iambic  lines 
alternately  of  8  and  11  syllables,  alternately 
riming)  will  be  quoted  lower.  Act  IV.  contains 
a  song  in  octosyllabic  rimed  couplets,  and 
closes  with  an  Ode  in  iambic  lines,  alter- 
nately of  8  and  4  syllables,  alternately  riming. 
Act  V.  opens  with  a  funeral  and  a  '  Funerall 
Elegie  sung  to  the  Harp  '  in  heptasyllabic 
verse,  ("  Grief  and  Horror  seize  on  all,"  &c. ). 
The  play  ends  with  a  riming  couplet  and 
without  a  final  Choric  Ode. 

The  tragedy  is  followed  by  a  hundred 
pages  of  notes,  in  which  Baron  cites  his 
historical  and  philosophical  authorities  : 
Sandys,  Knollys,  Herbert,  "  my  friend  Mr. 
Raymond  in  his  *  Mercuric  Italico  '  "  (1648), 
and  Browne's  '  Pseudodoxia  '  and  '  Religio 
Medici.'  He  criticizes  (p.  207)  "  the  late  pub- 
lished English  Translation  "  of  the  Alcoran 
(1649):  "I  cannot  commend  its  faithful- 
nesse."' 

The  subject  of  the  tragedy  evidently 
appealed  to  Baron  from  the  analogy  it  pre- 
sented with  recent  events  in  England.  This 
is  especially  seen  in  the  choric  ode  (p.  72)  : — 

What  is  it  Heavens,  you  suffer  here? 

'Tis  punishable  to  speak  reason, 

Now  reason  and  loyal  tie  are  out  of  fashion, 
And  Tyranny  and  Treason 

Have  all  the  vogue  in  this  besotted  Nation. 
He  that  our  great  Palladium  was, 

No  lesse  our  strength  and  bulwark,   then  our 

glory, 
A  prey  to  rampant  malice  lies, 

Whose  fall  almost,  the  doers  selves  makes  sorry. 

His  innocent  issue  suffer  too 

His  noble  friends 

Some  to  strickt  bounds  confined  are, 

Some  to  remote  ;  all  judg'd  without  due  tryall. 

Who,   he   says,  will   not   be   tempted   to 
desert  the  down -trodden  cause,  when  they 
see  the  prosperity  of  evil  ? 
So  would  it  be,  but  that  there  are 

A  wiser  few,  that  know  on  high  there  sitteth 
O'  th  world,  an  upright  Governour, 

And  every  thing  is  best  that  he  permitteth. 
We  know  a  punishment  it  be 

To  eyill  to  prosper,  nor  shall  long  endure, 
The  wicked's  false  prosperitie, 

Though  justice  slowly  moves,  she  striketh  sure. 


Baron,  according  to  the  '  D.N.B.,'  i& 
chiefly  to  be  remembered  as  a  plagiarist  of 
Milton  ;  but  are  not  these  lines  curiously 
anticipative  of  Milton  in  '  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  '  ?  If  Baron  has  little  claim  to  be 
considered  a  poet,  he  is  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  respect  for  the  courage  and  sincerity 
with  which  in  the  darkest  days  he  expressed 
his  faith  in  his  cause.  His  annotations  to 
'  Mirza  '  show  him  as  a  man  of  wide  reading 
and  scholarly  and  lively  mind.  He  had  not 
forfeited  the  interest  of  his  friends,  which 
had  been  shown  so  clearly  in  his  earlier 
books.  '  Mirza '  has  verses  from  John 
Hall,  "  M[ultse]  Spei  Juveni,  Rob.  Baronio, 
Amico " ;  from  Jo.  Quarles,  his  old  school- 
fellow, '  Upon  the  incomparable  Tragedy 
called  Mirza  written  by  my  dear  Friend ' ; 
by  "  Ro.  Hills,  Esq./'  by  "  Jo.  Gary,  M.A.," 
and  "  E.  Mannyng," 

Who  '1  number  our  best  Playes  aright 
First  Cataline,  then  let  him  Mirza  write. 
Quarles  reads  in  the  play  the  lesson  which 
the  author  intends.     Addressing  Mirza,  th& 
tragic  hero  of  the  play,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  wiles  of  Ally-beg,  he  says  : — 
We  mourn  thy  loss,  admire  thy  worth,  and  grieve 
Our  Isle  a  Mirz'  and  Allybeg  can  give. 
Thus  Text  and  Time  doe  sute,  and  whilst  you  tell 
Your  Tale,  wee  '1  easily  find  a  Parallell. 

One  friend,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in 
Baron's  book,  his  fellow-poet  Henry  Bold, 
wrote  some  lines  on  'Mirza'  (printed  in 
'  Poems,'  1664,  p.  196),  in  which  he  also 
saw  the  topical  character  of  the  piece,  and 
something  of  the  learning  and  spirit  of 
Jonson  in  its  execution. 

To  R.  B.  Esq  ;  having  Read  his  Mirza. 
Thy  scene  was  Persia,  but  too  like  our  own, 
Only  our  Sojfie  has  not  got  the  Crown, 
Me-thinks  it  so  concernes  us,  as  it  were 
A  Romance  there,  but  a  true  story  here. 
Had  Johnson  liv'd  t'  have  seen  this  work  h  'ad  sed 
Th'adst  been  his  bravest  Boy!  strok't  thee  oth' 

head 

Given  thee  his  blessing  in  a  bowle  of  Wine 
Made  thee  's  Administrator,  or  Assign. 
But  father  Ben.  I  think  was  too  much  Poet, 
To  have  much  wealth  (one  need  not  care  who  owe  it) 
Besides  had  Elder  Sons,  yet,  where  there  's  merit, 
Or  custom,  Yonger  brothers  oft  inherit. 
What  though  of 's  Gold  th'ast  got  the  Devil  a  bit, 
I  'm*  sure  th'art  heir  apparent  to  his  Wit 
Which  thou  hast  in  that  vigour,  and  high  shine 
As  when  he  wrote  his  Strenuous  Caleline. 
Hence  be't  observ'd  'mongst  our  Chronologers, 

Since  Johnson  inspir'd  Baron Years. 

You  are  so  much  each  other  (no  dispraise) 
Robin  and  Ben.  are  now  synonyma's 
Nor  can  time  blast  a  Wit :  thine 's  ripe  as  His 
That  Age,  a  Johnson  crown'd,  a  Baron  this. 


*  Printed  "  I  'ne.' 
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Alas  !  no  more  is  heard  of  Robin  Baron. 
Langbaine  first  wrote  of  him  in  1680,  when, 
if  the  poet  had  been  alive,  he  would  still 
have  been  only  50.  Yet  Langbaine  has 
nothing  to  tell  of  him  beyond  what  he 
gathered  from  two  of  his  books  : — 

"  This  Author  was  a  young  Gentleman,  bred 
first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  brought  up  in 
the  worthy  Society  of  Gray's  Inn." 

Had  he  married  and  retired  to  Norfolk  ? 
had  he  died  before  the  restoration  of  his 
King  ?  It  is  curious  that  even  in  that  case 
the  Jonson  of  his  age  should  have  passed 
away  so  silently.  I  have  searched  the 
Registers  of  Somerset  House  for  thirty 
years  after  1655  without  finding  any  record 
of  Robert  Baron's  will,  or  of  letters  of 
administration  granted  to  his  heirs. 

Was  he  the  "  Henry  Howard  alias  Robert 
Baron  "  who  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Marshal- 
General  of  the  Army  on  1  April,  1658  ?*  or 
the  "  Robert  Baron  "  whose  name  appears 
in  a  petition  of  prisoners  of  the  Fleet  dated 
11  March,  1677/8  ?f  Bold's  lines  imply  that 
he  was  short  of  money  in  1 655. 

One  might  at  first  sight  wish  to  identify 
him  with  a  Baron  who  was  an  active  agent 
for  Charles  II.  just  before  the  Restoration.  3: 
But  this  man  was  certainly  Hartgill  Baron, 
or  "  Captain  Baron,"  who  became  after  the 
Restoration  a  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal,§  and 
received  a  grant  of  the  office  of  "  Rainger 
&  Bayliff  of  Battleswalke  alias  Battles 
Bayly  within  the  fforest  of  Windsor  for  the 
terme  of  21  years,  "||  which  he  resigned 
before  17  June,  1670,  to  oblige  Prince 
Rupert.  If 

The  fate  of  Robert  Baron  after  1655 
remains,  therefore,  a  mystery. 

G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 
Sheffield. 


A   JUSTIFICATION    OF   KING   JOHN. 

IN  a  former  note  (US.  vii.  43)  I  endeavoured 
to  show  that  King  John  was  not  the  mur- 
derer of  his  nephew  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Brittany;  and  the  late  MB.  H.  MURRAY 
LANE,  Chester  Herald,  clearly  proved,  at 
11  S.  iv.  464,  that  the  100/.  paid  to  John 
Fitz  Geoffrey,  the  Constable  of  Bristol 


"    btate  Papers,  Domestic,'  clxxx.  134,  25. 

t  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  App.  to  Ninth  Report, 
House  of  Lords'  MSS. 

t  'State  Papers,  Domestic,  May-July,  1657,' 
vol.  civ.  p.  66. 

S  '  State  Pap.,  Dom.,  Charles  II.,'  vol.  liv.,  1662 


[May  13]. 
I!  P 


latent  Roll  14  Car.  II.,  25  Nov. 

'  State  Pap.,  Dom.,  Charles  II.,'  vol.  xcv.  p.  282. 


Castle,  was  not  paid  to  him  as  the  execu- 
tioner of  Arthur's  sister  Eleanor,  called  the- 
"  Maid  of  Brittany,"  but  as  her  executor  ; 
and  since  she  died  in  the  year  1241,  at  the 
age  of  about  60,  she  could  not  have  been 
starved  to  death  by  her  uncle  King  John,, 
as  is  stated  in  some  accounts  concerning  her.. 

The  history  of  King  John  has  been  com- 
piled from  records  made  by  his  enemies — 
the  opponents  of  the  policy  he  endeavoured 
to  carry  out.  This  policy  was  the  upholding 
of  the  civil  power  as  against  the  ecclesias- 
tical, and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  his  subjects  of  Saxon  descent,  most  of 
whom  were  the  serfs  or  slaves  of  the  barons,, 
the  descendants  of  the  Norman  conquerors 
of  England. 

King  John  was  of  Angevin,  not  of  Norman 
descent,  and  the  Normans  and  the  Angevins 
had  never  been  friends. 

Above  all,  his  policy  was  to  help  his 
brother-in-law,  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
in  his  struggle  with  the  invading  Crusaders, 
who,  inspired  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and 
commanded  by  Simon  de  Montfort  (lately 
deprived  by  King  John  of  his  Earldom  of 
Leicester),  were  waging  a  war  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Albigenses — Christian  here- 
tics— -who  were  probably  the  remnants  of 
the  Arian  Christian  Visigoths  in  the  King- 
dom of  Toulouse,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Orthodox  Frank  King  Clovis  in  the 
year  507.  This  Visigoth  Kingdom  of  Tou- 
louse was  almost  identical  with  the  inherit- 
ance of  King  John's  mother,  Eleanor, 
Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  Albigenses 
were  the  subjects  of  Raymond,  Count  of 
Toulouse. 

The  chroniclers  were  chiefly  monks,  all 
of  them  ecclesiastics,  one  of  them  a  poet- 
eulogist  of  King  John's  enemy,  Philip 
Augustus,  King  of  France,  and  their  accounts 
have  been  accepted,  almost  without  altera- 
tion, by  the  historians  who  have  followed 
them,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them 
were  not  even  John's  subjects.  In  a  widely 
circulated  History  of  England  published  in 
1905,  giving  the  account  of  the  death  of 
John,  we  read  that  at  "  his  desire  he  was 
buried  in  Worcester  Cathedral  and  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk." 

Now  it  is  true  that  King  John  was  buried 
in  Worcester  Cathedral,  but  not  "  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk." 

Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (probably  of 
Saxon  descent),  carried  out  the  King's  wish 
to  be  buried  in  his  cathedral,  and  it  may 
have  been  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the 
protection  given  by  King  John  to  the  Saxons 
that  the  Bishop  had  the  body  of  the  King 
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laid  between  the  bodies  of  those  most 
beloved  of  all  the  Saxon  saints,  St.  Oswald 
and  St.  Wulstan,  whose  names  were  known 
«tnd  revered  by  all  their  countrymen. 

"  King  John  died  at  Newark  on  the  10th 
October,  1216,  when  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Worcester  and  buried  before  the  high  Altar  in  the 
•Sacrarium. 

"  The  high  Tomb  on  which  the  King's  effigy 
now  rests  is  a  work  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
On  this  Tomb  rests  the  thirteenth-century  effigy 
of  King  John,  tlte  earliest  effigy  of  an  English 
monarch  remaining  in  this  country.  It  was 
•originally  the  cover  of  the  stone  coffin  in  which 
the  body  of  the  King  was  interred.  The  effigy 
was  evidently  sculptured  soon  after  the  inter- 
ment of  the  King,  and  represents  him  in  the  regal 
habiliments.  On  either  side  of  the  head  is  the 
figure  of  a  bishop,  perhaps  intended  to  represent 
St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstaii. 

"  He  was  literally  buried  between  these  two 
saints,  St.  Wulstan's  and  St.  Oswald's  shrine 
being  on  either  side  of  his  tomb. 

"  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  Tomb  was  only 
a  Cenotaph,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  King 
were  interred  before  the  Altar  of  the  Lady  Chapel ; 
and  as  the  removal  of  the  Tomb  from  its  present 
position  was  in  many  ways  thought  to  be  desirable, 
it  was  determined,  during  some  repairs  in  1797, 
to  open  the  Tomb  and  see  if  it  contained  the 
remains  of  the  King  ;  and,  if  not;  to  remove  it  to 
its  original  site.  On  the  Tomb  being  opened  the 
stone  coffin  containing  the  body  of  the  King  was 
discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tomb,  lying 
on  the  pavement,  covered  with  only  two  elm 
boar  ds  the  space  in  the  Tomb  being  filled  up 
with  rubble." — '  Handbook  to  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral,' 1891. 

"  On  the  17  July,  1797,  the  body  of  the  King 
was  exhumed;  it  measured  five  feet  six  inches 
and  a  half.  The  dress  in  which  the  body  of  the 
King  was  found  appears  to  have  been  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  figure  is  represented  on  the 
Tomb,  excepting  the  gloves  on  its  hands,  and 
the  crown  on  its  head,  which  on  the  skull  in  the 
coffin  was  found  to  be  the  celebrated  monk's 
•cowl  in  which  he  is  recorded  to  be  buried,  as  a 
passport  through  the  regions  of  purgatory.  This 
sacred  envelope  appeared  to  have  fitted  the  head 
very  closely,  and  had  been  tied  or  buckled  under 
the  chin  by  straps,  parts  of  which  remained.  The 
body  was  covered  with  a  robe  reaching  from  the 
neck  nearly  to  the  feet ;  it  had  some  of  its  em- 
broidery still  remaining  near  the  right  knee ;  it 
was  apparently  of  crimson  damask  and  of  strong 
texture." — From  '  An  Account  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Body  of  King  John,'  by  Valentine  Green, 
F.S.A.,  1797. 

The  dress  on  the  body  here  described  bears 
no  similarity  to  the  habit  of  a  monk  ;  nor 
does  the  close-fitting  covering  on  the  head 
resemble  a  monk's  cowl,  but  corresponds 
with  the  description  kindly  given  by  MR. 
CARL  J.  WALKER  (for  which  I  beg  to  thank 
him)  of  "  the  skull  cap  of  quilted  leather, 
known  as  the  capuchin,  and  worn  under  the 
helmet  of  a  knight  when  armed  for  battle." 
See  p.  436  of  the  last  volume. 


The  name  of  this  covering  for  the  head 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  King 
being  buried  in  a  monk's  cowl.  . 

We  may  note  the  significance  of  the 
gloves,  which  (according  to  Bruno,  Bishop 
of  Segni)  denote  that  the  hands  they  cover 
"  should  be  chaste,  clean,  and  free  from  all 
impurity." 

King  John  may  be  said  to  have  died  in 
harness,  having  caught  cold  when  crossing 
the  Wash  during  his  war  with  the  traitor 
barons.  The  fever  which  ensued  was  the 
cause  of  his  death,  and  will  account  for  the 
covering  on  his  head  remaining  upon  him 
during  his  illness  and  at  his  death. 

King  John's  antagonist,  Prince  Louis, 
afterwards  King  Louis  VIII.  of  France, 
died  from  a  somewhat  similar  cause,  but  on 
an  expedition  more  fortunate  to  him.  He 
was  returning  from  his  successful  campaign 
against  the  Albigenses,  after  which  every- 
thing had  been  arranged  to  the  advantage 
of  the  King  and  the  Church.  He  was  passing 
by  Auvergne  in  October,  1226,  when  an 
illness  originally  contracted  at  the  siege  of 
Avignon  (which  had  been  fatal  to  so  many 
of  the  Crusaders)  seized  him  with  greater 
force,  and  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
jourmey,  as  well  as  complicated  by  dysentery. 
He  died  at  Montpensier  the  following  month. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  buried  with 
his  ancestors  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis. 

Thus  died  the  son  of  King  Philip  Augustus, 
whom  the  irregularly  elected  and  papally 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stephen 
Langton,  the  leader  of  the  barons  against 
'  King  John,  desired  to  make  King  of 
England  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  his  body 
also  was  exhumed,  though  not  with  so 
much  respect  as  that  of  King  John.  It  was 
taken  from  its  tomb  when,  by  order  of  the 
National  Convention,  the  monuments  of 
the  abbey  were  demolished.  The  tombs 
were  plundered  by  order  of  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  in  October,  1793,  and  the  following 
is  a  description  of  the  scene  by  M.  Petit 
Dutaillis  : — • 

"  When  tfife_tomb  of  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus 
was  opened  at  St.  Denis  in  17 93,  therein  were  found 
the  rotten  remains  of  a  wooden  sceptre,  a  skeleton 
enveloped  in  a  grey-coloured  shroud  ornamented 
with  gold  lace,  and  on  the  head  a  white  skull-cap 
surrounded  with  a  band  of  wool  and  gold  tissue." 

The  skull-cap  found  on  his  remains  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  one 
found  on  the  skull  of  King  John,  and  as  the 
death  of  each  of  them  appears  to  have  arisen 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  cap  worn 
underneath  the  helmet  not  having  been 
removed  during  the  illness  or  at  the  death 
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of  either  of  them,  we  may  conclude  from 
the  foregoing  facts  that  King  John  was  not 
buried  either  in  a  monk's  cowl  or  a  monk's 
habit,  and  hope  that  the  mistake  may  not 
be  reproduced  in  any  future  publication. 
R.  C.  BOSTOCK. 


STATUES   AND    MEMORIALS   IN   THE 
BRITISH    ISLES. 

(See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114,  181,  401  ; 
11  S.  i.  282  ;  ii.  42.  381  :  iii.  22,  222,  421  ; 
iv.  181,  361  ;  v.  62,  143,  481  ;  vi.  4,  284, 
343  ;  vii.  64,  144,  175,  263,  343,  442  ; 
viii.  4,  82,  183,  285,  382,  444.) 

RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  :    PREACHERS, 
THEOLOGIANS,  &c.  (continued]. 

HOOKER. 

Exeter.— On  25  Oct.,  1907,  Dr.  Robertson, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  unveiled  a  statue  of 
Richard  Hooker.  It  is  placed  on  the 
Cathedral  Green,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hooker  of  Weston- super-Mare,  a 
native  of  Exeter,  and  a  descendant  of 
Hooker's  uncle,  first  Chamberlain  of  Exeter. 
The  statue  is  of  white  marble,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  R. A.  It  is  7  ft.  high, 
and  represents  "  the  Judicious "  Hooker 
in  a  sitting  position.  The  pedestal  is  of 
grey  granite,  and  on  the  front  is  inscribed  : — 

Richard  Hooker. 
1553-1600. 

Bishopsbourne,  Kent. — According  to  the 
parish  register  "  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  late 
parson  of  Bishopsbourne,"  was  buried  there 
on  4  Nov.,  1600.  He  died  at  the  Rectory 
House,  but  the  exact  site  of  his  grave  is 
not  now  known.  In  the  church  is  a  mural 
monument  erected  thirty  years  after  his 
death.  It  is  richly  ornamented,  and  con- 
tains in  the  centre  a  coloured  bust  of  Hooker, 
clad  in  college  cap  and  gown.  Below  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

Richardus  Hooker,  Exoniensis,  Scholaris 
Sociusq.  Collegij  Corp.  Christ.  Oxon'  deinde  Londi. 
Templi  interioris  in  sacris  magister  Rectorq. 
huius  Ecclesiae.  Scripsit  octo  libros  Politise 
Ecclesiastic®  Anglicanae,  quorum  tres  desi- 
derantur.  Obijt  Ao'.  Do*.  M  DC  in.*  ^tat. 
suse  L. 

Posuit    hoc    pijssimo  viro    monumentum,  An0 
Do'.   M  DC  xxxv.,  Guli.  Cowper  Armiger, 
in  Christo  Jesu  quern  genuit  per  Evangelium. 
1  Corinth.  4.  15. 


*  This  is  incorrect.     Hooker  died  in  his  forty" 
seventh  year  on  2  November,  1600. 


At  a  cost  of  about  1257.  a  lych-gate  was 
recently  erected  at  Bishopsbourne  in  memory 
of  Hooker.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop- 
of  Croydon  in  June,  1911. 

London. — On  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  Temple  Church  is  placed  a  bust 
of  Hooker,  sculptured  by  A.  Gat  ley  in  1851. 
It  stands  on  a  bracket,  and  is  supported  by 
three  volumes,  the  central  one  labelled 
"  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  On  the- 
bracket  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Richard  Hooker 
Author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

Sometime  Master  of  the  Temple. 
Born  about  the  year  1553,  died  A.D.  1600. 

THOMAS  FULLER. 

Broadwindsor,  Dorset.— On  23  Sept.,  1910^ 
Mrs.  Hutchings,  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  Broad- 
windsor, unveiled  a  cross  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  churchyard  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Fuller,  who  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  was  vicar  of  that  parish.  Sub- 
sequently a  memorial  brass  wras  unveiled' 
in  the  church.  It  has  been  placed  on  the- 
south  wall,  near  the  fine  old  Jacobean  pulpit 
trom  which  Fuller  used  to  preach.  It  con- 
fains  the  following  inscription  : — 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Fuller,  B.D.  Born 
1608  ;  died  1661.  Author  of  '  Worthies  of 
England.'  Prebendary  of  Sarum  1631-1661  ; 
Vicar  of  Broadwindsor  1634-1660,  whose  learning, 
wisdom  and  wit  are  deservedly  held  in  high' 
esteem  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Erected  by  a  few  British  and  American  ad- 
mirers, September  23, 1910 — the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  sojourn  of  King  Charles  II.  at  Broad- 
windsor during  his  flight  from  Worcester. 

Cranford,  Middlesex. — Fuller  died  in  Lon- 
don on  15  Aug.,  1661,  and  was  buried  in  the- 
chancel  of  Cranford  Church,  of  which  h& 
had  been  appointed  Vicar  in  1658.  On  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  a  tablet  is  placed 
to  his  memory,  consisting  of  an  inscribed* 
slate  slab  framed  in  an  oval  emblematic 
border  of  white  marble.  The  inscription  i» 
as  follows: — 

Hie  jacet 
Thomas  Fuller 
6    Collegio    Sydneiano    in   Acad.    Cantab. 

S.S.T.D. 

Hujus  EcclesiaB  Rector 
Ingenij  acumine,  Memoriae  felicitate, 
Morum  probitate,  Omnigena  doctrina, 

(Historic^,  pra3sertim) 

Vti  varia  eius  summa  a3quanimitate  composita 
testantur  monument  a 

Celeberrimus 

Qui  dum  viros  Anglise  illustres  Opere  Posthumo- 

Immortalitati    consecrate  meditatus  est 

Ipse  immortalitate  est  Consequutus 

August  15,  1661. 
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RICHARD  BAXTER. 

Kidderminster. — A  white  marble  statue 
of  Baxter  was  erected  in  the  Bull  Ring  in 
1875,  at  a  cost  of  about  1,200Z.  The  sculptor 
-vvas  Sir  Thos.  Brock,  R.A.,  who  has  repre- 
sented Baxter  with  right  hand  uplifted,  in 
-the  attitude  of  a  preacher.  The  pedestal  is 
<)f  Aberdeen  granite,  and  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — 

Between  the  years   1641  and   1660 

this  town 
was  the  scene  of  the  labours 

of 

Richard  Baxter, 

renowned  equally  for 

his  Christian  learning 

and  his  pastoral  fidelity. 

In  a  stormy  and  divided  age 

Sic  advocated  unity  and  comprehensiveness 

pointing  the  way  to 

"  The  Everlasting  Rest." 

Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 

united  to  raise  this  memorial 

A.D.  1875. 


GEORGE  DAWSON. 
(11  S.  viii.  444.) 

MR.  HOWARD  S.  PEARSON  informs  me 
that  the  rejected  Dawson  statue  by  Woolner 
is  preserved  in  the  hall  of  the  Reference 
Library  at  Birmingham,  a  fact  I  had  un- 
fortunately overlooked.  ' JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SALE  OF  PITT  HOUSE. — The  following 
appeared  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  7th 
inst. : — 

"Pitt  House,  Hampstead  Heath,  the  famous 
home  of  the  elder  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  has 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Lowe,  Goldschmidt  &  How- 
land,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Hampton  &  Sons. 

"This  freehold  property,  which  has  exceptional 
road  frontages  extending  to  approximately  1,340  ft. 
arid  a  total  area  of  about  three  and  a  half  acres, 
-was  previously  called  '  North  End  Place,'  '  Wild- 
Avoods,'  and  'North  End  House.'  In  Domesday 
Book  it  is  styled  *  Wild  wood  Corner.'  Situated 
almost  on  the  summit  of  Hampstead  Heath,  it 
occupies  a  delightful  position,  and  is  very  accessible 
to  London. 

"It  was  in  this  residence  that  the  elder  Pitt, 
during  his  frequent  tits  of  melancholia,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  time  Prime 
Minister  and  was  being  urgently  called  upon  by 
the  King  and  his  colleagues,  shut  himself  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  outside  world,  even 
from  his  own  family  and  servants.  The  quaint 
little  room  which  he  chiefly  used  still  contains 
the  identical  serving  hatchway,  fireplace,  and  cup- 
boards which  were  there  in  his  time." 

J.  Z. 


IRISH  FAMILY  HISTORIES.     (See  US.  vii. 

483;   viii.    124,    173,213,  335,  403;    ix.  24.) 

— The  following  are  not  given   in  previous 

lists  : — 

The  Earls  of  Kildare,  and  their  Ancestors,  from 
1 057  to  1773,  by  the  Marquis  of  Kildare.  Fourth 
Edition.  Dublin,  1864.— Printed  for  private 
circulation,  1857 ;  Second  Edition  published 
1858  ;  Addenda  published  in  1862. 

Brief  Sketches  of  the  Parishes  of  Booterstown  and 
Donnybrook,  co.  Dublin,  by  Rev.  Beaver  H. 
Blacker.  Dublin,  1874.— Fit  zwilliam  Family, 
pp.  108-14,  314-17  ;  Downes  Family,  pp.  122-4. 

Papers    on    the    following    families    have 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.     I  have  not  access 
to  a  complete  set  of  the  Journal. 
The  Bourkes  of  Clanwilliam,  by  J.  G.  Barry.— 

Fourth  Series,  ix.  192-2a3. 
The  Wogans  of  Rathcoffy,  by  Rev.  D.  Murphy.— 

Fifth  Series,  i.  119-29. 
The   Geraldines   of    County    Kilkenny,  by  G.  1). 

Burtchaell.— Fifth  Series,  ii.  358-76;  iii.  (pt.  2, 

?pp.),  and  408-20:  xii.  128-31. 
The  Fitz  Geralds  of  Rostellane,  co.  Cork,  by  R.  G. 

Fitz  Gerald-Uniacke.-Fifth  Series,  v.  163-70. 
The  De  Verdons  of  Louth.    By  Rev.  D.  Murphy, 

Fifth  Series, v.  317-28. 

The  Butlers  of  Dangan-Spidogue,  by  G.  D.  Burt- 
chaell.—Fifth  Series,  x.  330-33. 
Origin   of   the  Grace  Family  of  Courtstown,  co. 

Kilkenny,  by  R.  Langrishe.— Fifth   Series,    x. 

319-24;  xii.  64-7. 
The  Bourchier  Tablet  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 

St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  with  some  Account  of 

that  Family,    by    Richard    Langrishe.— Fifth 

Series,  xiv.  365-79  ;  xv.  21-33. 
Notes  on  an  Old  Pedigree  of  the  O'More  Family  of 

Leix,  by  Sir  E.  T.  Bewley.— Fifth  Series,  xv. 

53-9. 
Notes  on  the  Mac  Rannals  of  Leitrim,  by  Rev.  J. 

Meehan.— Fifth  Series,  xv.  139-51. 
Notes  on  the  St.  Lawrences,  Lords  of  Howth,  by 

Lord   Walter  Fitzgerald.— Fifth    Series,  xvii. 

349-59. 
The  FJeetwoods  of  the  County  Cork,  by  Sir  K.  T. 

Bewley.— Fifth  Series,  xviii.  103-25. 
The  Hewetsons  of  the  County  of  Kildare,  by  John 

Hewetson.  —  Fifth     Series,    xix.    146-63.       Of 

County   Kilkenny.       Id.    369-92.  -  Of    Bally- 
shannon,  Donegal,  xx.  238-43. 
The  Name  and  Family  of  Ouseley,  by  R.  J.  Kelly. 

—Fifth  Series,  xx.  132-46. 

ROLAND  AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 

The  following  addition  might  be  made  to 
these  lists  : — 

The  Wolfes  of  Forenaghts,  Guildford,  1893. 

This  is  the  family  to  which  General  Wolfe 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  author  of  '  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,'  as  also  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  the  Irish  Lord  Chief  Justice,  assas- 
sinated at  Dublin,  23  July,  1803,  belonged. 

PENRY  LEWIS. 

Quisisana,  Walton-by-Clevedon,  Somerset. 
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"  MEMMIAN  NAPHTHA-PITS  "  IN  TENNYSON. 
- — Among  the  "  early  sonnets  "  in  Tennyson's 
collected  works  there  is  one  entitled  '  Alex- 
ander.'    An  editorial  note  in  the  Eversley 
Edition  tells  us  that  it  was  first  published 
in    1872,    although    written    much    earlier. 
It    begins    with    these    lines  descriptive   of 
Alexander  the  Great : — 
Warrior  of  God,  whose  strong  right  arm  debased 
The  throne  of  Persia,  when  her  Satrap  bled 
At  Issus  by  the  Syrian  gates,  or  fled 
Beyond  the  Memmiari  naphtha-pits,  disgraced 
For  ever — 

That  is  to  say,  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  Alex- 
ander slew  the  Persian  satraps,  or  made 
them  run  a  long  way  home.  "  Satrap,"  in 
spite  of  its  capital  letter,  cannot  mean 
Darius  ;  I  take  it  that  the  singular,  instead 
of  plural,  is  mere  poetic  diction.  But  the 
significance  of  "  Memmian  "  baffles  me,  and 
I  venture  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  justifi- 
cation at  all  for  such  a  form. 

Naphtha-pits  might  be  passed  on  the  way 
home  from  Issus.  There  was  a  naphtha- 
spring  near  Arbela  (Strabo,  p.  738,  Casaubon 
=XVI.  i.  4).  Liquid  bitumen,  called 
naphtha,  was  found  in  the  land  of  Susa 
(Susis)  according  to  Eratosthenes  (Strabo, 
743  =  XVI.  i.  15),  and  some  said  it  was 
found  in  Babylonia  (ibid.).  Herodotus  (vi. 
119)  describes  a  naphtha-well — but  without 
tusing  the  word  "  naphtha  " — also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Susa.  A  naphtha-pit  or 
-spring  was  admired  by  Alexander  in  Baby- 
lon, according  to  Plutarch  ('  Life  of  Alex- 
ander,' 35),  and  this  may  very  likely  be  the 
passage  that  Tennyson  had  in  his  mind. 
But  why  should  the  naphtha  pits  be  called 
*'  Memmian  "  ?  The  Eversley  Edition  gives 
us  Tennyson's  own  note  on  the  fairly  obvious 
meaning  of  "  Ammonian  Oasis  "  later  on 
in  the  sonnet,  but  leaves  all  other  difficulties 
of  the  poem  unexplained. 

Susa     was     founded     by    Tithonus,    the 
father  of  Memnon,  and  the  citadel  there  was 
called  Memnonium'( Strabo,  728  =  XV.  iii.  2). 
In  Herodotus  (v.  53,  54)  Susa  is  the  Mem- 
nonian  city,  and  the  royal  palace  Memnonia. 
Is  it  possible  that  Tennyson's  Memmian  is 
&,   corruption    of    Memnonian  ?     The    latter 
word  could  be  used  poetically  as  a  synonym 
for  "  Eastern."     In  '  Paradise  Lost,'  x.  308, 
it  is  equivalent  to  "  Susan  "  or  "  Persian  "  : 
Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 
From  Susa,  his  Memnonian  palace  high, 
Came  to  the  sea. 

There  is  one  Miltonic  reminiscence  already 
in  the  sonnet  ("  Chamian  oracle,"  1.  10) ; 
<cf.  '  Paradise  Lost,' Jv.  276, 

old  Cham, 
Whom  Gentiles  Ammon  call  and  Libyan  Jove. 


We  shall  but  add  another  if  we  reject  ^ 
mian  "   and  restore  Memnonian  in  Tenny- 
son's text. 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  poem  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  "two  serpents'"  (1.  6) 
that  guided  Alexander  through  the  Libyan 
Desert  to  the  Temple  of  Ammon  are  derived 
by  Tennyson  from  Arrian  (iii.  3),  who  here 
drew  upon  Ptolemy  Lagus.  For  this  and 
other  information  I  am  indebted  to  Prof. 
von  Domaszewski.  L.  R.  M.  STRACHAX. 

Heidelberg. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"BAY"  AND  "TRAY." — Kingsley  in 
'Water-Babies,'  chap.  ii.  p.  67  (1863),  says 
of  a  stag:  "You  may  know.... what  his 
rights  mean,  if  he  has  them,  brow,  bay, 
tray,  and  points."  And  twenty  years  later 
R.  Jefferies,  *  Red  Deer,'  chap,  iv.,  has: 
"  Close  to  the  head  a  point  springs  from  the 
beam  and  is  curved  upwards :  this  is  called 
the  brow  point.  Just  over  it  a  second  starts 

this  is  called  the  bay.     There  is  then  an 

interval,  till  some  way  up  the  beam,  a  third, 
the  tray,  appears."  From  this  it  seems  that 
"brow,  bay,  and  tray"  are  now  well- 
established  terms.  We  know  that  "  brow  " 
is,  but  it  is  curious  that,  while  "  bay ''  and 
"  tray  "  are  known  in  the  same  connexion  in 
a  dozen  authors  since  their  use  by  Kingsley 
n  the  '  Water-Babies,'  we  have  no  example 
of  them  before  Kingsley.  If  any  such 
instances  exist,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
them,  or  to  be  told  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  It  seems  unlikely  that  Kingsley 
invented  the  terms,  but  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  where  he  found  them,  either 
in  written  or  spoken  use. 

"  TREE  -  BAIJL."— In  a  work  of  1710  called 
'  The  Four  Kings  of  Canada '  (reprinted  by 
Garratt  &  Co.,  London,  1891),  p.  33,  it  is 
said : — 

"  The  Children  have  a  Game,  like  the  Europeans, 
of  Tree-Ball;  likewise  a  Game  with  a  Ball  of 
Rushes,  or  Leaves  of  Indian  Corn,  which  they  toss 
up,  and  catch  upon  the  point  of  a  Stick. 

We  have  not  found"  tree-ball "  mentioned 
in  any  book  of  games.  Can  any  reader  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  enlighten  us  as  to  its  nature  ?  ^  It 
was  apparently  played  by  "  Europeans,"  as 
well  as  American  Indians,  in  1710. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 
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'  THE  SHEPHERDESS  OF  THE  ALPS.' — This 
comic  opera  in  three  acts  was  produced  at 
Coveiit  Garden  Theatre  on  18  Jan.,  1780. 
It  was  performed  only  three  nights.  The 
text  was  published  in  8vo  by  G.  Kearsly, 
M.DCC.LXXX.,  without  the  author's  name. 
The  music,  by  Charles  Dibdin,  was  not 
published  at  the  time,  but  two  of  the  songs 
were  afterwards  used  by  him  in  his  '  Musical 
Tour  Entertainment  '  ;  and  in  his  collection 
of  the  words  of  his  songs  (5  vols.,  12mo,  1790, 
&c.)?  and  in  his  '  Professional  Life  '  (4  vols., 
1803),  he  included  seven  and  eight  respec- 
tively of  the  lyrics. 

The  evidence  that  Dibdin  was,  as  usual, 
his  own  librettist  is  tolerably  complete.  In 
his  'Musical  Tour'  (1788)  he  included  the 
opera  in  his  list  of  theatrical  productions, 
with  the  remark,  "  My  agreement  for  this 
piece  was  to  have  a  third  of  the  nine  first 
nights."  This  was  an  author's,  not  a  com- 
poser's, method  of  remuneration.  A  con- 
temporary newspaper  paragraph  in  my 
possession  states  :  "  Mr.  Dibdin  is  author 
as  well  as  musical  composer  of  the  new  comic 
opera,  '  The  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps.'  ' 
The  impeccable  Genest  says  "  attributed  to 
Dibdin  "  ;  the  '  Biographia  Dramatica,' 
W.  H.  Husk,  Halkett  and  Laing,  Davidson, 
and.  indeed,  practically  all  writers  who 
touch  the  subject,  accept  his  authorship 
without  question,  except  Oulton,  who  says 
"  Xo  author  given."  Kearsly  was  at  that 
period  Dibdin's  usual  publisher,  and  the 
dialogue  and  lyrics  are  in  his  style. 

I  have  never  doubted  Dibdin's  authorship, 
but  an  American  correspondent  has  drawn 
my  attention  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  G.  F.  R. 
Barker  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  (first  issue,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  119)  that  Thomas  Holcroft  "  also  appears 
to  have  written  three  afterpieces :  '  The 
Shepherdess  of  the  Alps,'  ~ produced  at 
Coveiit  Garden  Theatre  18th  January  1780," 
&c.  I  have  discovered  no  securer  foundation 
for  this  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  assertion 
by  William  Hazlitt,  in  his  'Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Holcroft  '  (ed.  1852,  pp.  99-100), 
that  Holcroft  "had  already  [i.e.,  before 
1779]  written  two  other  afterpieces,  '  The 
Shepherdess  of  the  Alps  '  and  '  The  Maid  of 
the  Vale.'  '  As  to  the  former,  Hazlitt 
quotes  an  undated  letter  from  Holcroft  to 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  in  which  he  says  the  opera 
was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  her 
"  late  dear  and  worthy  brother,"  who 
promised  to  set  it,  and  had,  indeed,  actually 
composed  two  of  the  songs.  Thomas  Linley 
the  younger  died  7  Aug.,  1778,  and  I  infer 
the  letter  was  written  soon  after,  say,  during 
the  winter  of  1778-9. 


Hazlitt  goes  into  rather  dubious  par- 
ticulars about  '  The  Maid  of  the  Vale,'  but 
does  not  attempt  to  give  any  further  account 
of  '  The  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps,'  so  Mr. 
Barker  alone  is  probably  responsible  for 
connecting  it  with  the  Co  vent  Garden  pro- 
duction of  1780.  As  this  could  only  be 
done  with  certainty  on  better  evidence  thane 
Hazlitt  furnishes,  I  now  ask  for  it. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Holcroft  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  piece- 
set  by  Dibdin,  but  made  an  independent 
adaptation  of  an  original  tale  or  dramatic 
piece,  probably  French,  which  was  then  in 
vogue.  I  should  welcome  enlightenment 
on  this  point.  There  must  have  been  some- 
such  original,  as  the  unsuccessful  production 
of  1780  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  does  not 
account  for  various  publications  with  the 
same  title,  such  as  an  eighteenth-century 
chapbook  (Xewcastle,  n.d.)  in  my  posses- 
sion; a  long,  sentimental  "Moral  Tale" 
which  ran  (or  crawled)  through  several 
numbers  of  The  New  Lady's  Magazine  in 
1793-4;  and  a  pretty  stipple  print  of  the 
same  period,  as  to  which  I  unfortunately  did 
not  take  particulars. 

E.  RIMBAULT  DIBDIN. 

64,  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool. 

"  LOVELESS  AS  AN  IRISHMAN." — In  ai 
review  of  '  The  Collected  Poems  '  of  "  A.  E." 
(Mr.  George  Russell)  which  appeared  in  The 
Morning  Post  of  8  Jan.  it  is  remarked  that 
"another  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  singers  i» 
their  inability  to  feel  to  the  full  any  of  the 
elemental  impulses ;  the  mediaeval  saying,  '  Love- 
less as  an  Irishman,'  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
when  the  Gaels  on  the  other  shore  of  the  narrow, 
severing  sea  first  said  it." 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  this 
saying  before,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  authority  for  it.  W.  F.  PRIDE ATJX. 

OLD  CITY  RATE-BOOKS. — I  am  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  any  sixteenth-  or 
seventeenth-century  rate-books  exist  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London. 
If  so,  in  whose  custody  would  they  be 
found  ? 

Similar  information  with  regard  to  other 
City  parishes  would  be  appreciated. 

L.  F.  T. 

OLD  PEWTER. — For  seme  years  I  have 
been  collecting  materials  for  a  work  on 
Pewterers  and  Pewter-Marks,  and  there  must 
be  many  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  are  col- 
lectors, but  whose  treasures  I  have  not  seen. 
I  should  be  much  indebted  to  any  having 
pieces  in  their  possession  or  under  their 
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guardianship  if  they  would  send  me  good 
rubbings  of  all  marks  appearing  thereon. 
No  mark  is  useless,  for  from  each  one  it  is 
probable  something  fresh  may  be  gleaned, 
and  the  present  available  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  not  all  that  one  might  desire. 
HOWARD  H.  COTTERELL, 

F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.A. 
Foden  TJoad,  Walsall. 

'  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  DISSENTING 
MINISTER.' — Who  wrote  this  ?  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Cornhill,  1835. 
My  copy  is  of  the  third  edition,  and  contains 
'  A  Vindicatory  Preface.'  The  work  is  a 
severe  attack  on  Dissenters  and  their  ways. 
The  author  sends  the  book  forth  that 
"  Dissenters,  seeing  the  evils  which  their  system 
induces,  may  be  as  much  as  possible  on  their  guard 
against  them  ;  and  that  they  may  not  seek  to  ex- 
tend, and  to  make  general,  a  system  which  never 
can  work  well.'5 

Halkett  and  Laing  give  no  clue  to  the 
author.  A.  N.  Q. 

THOMAS  COCKING. — I  should  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  the 
date  of  birth  and  death  of  this  artist,  and 
any  other  biographical  memoranda  concern- 
ing him.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Paul 
Saiidby,  1725-1809. 

HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE. 

Capenoch,  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

HERALDRY  OF  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. — 
Amongst  the  armorial  bearings  now,  or, 
according  to  Shaw  and  other  historians, 
formerly,  in  the  Cathedral,  are  those  set 
out  below,  to  which  I  have  been  so  far 
unable  to  assign  a  name.  Any  help  in  the 
way  of  identification  would  be  of  material 
use  and  gratefully  received. 

1.  Arg.,  2  bendlets  engd.  sa.   (?  Emsom,  Lever, 

Radcliffe,  or  Stanes). 

2.  Arg.,  on  a  bend  or  3  cinquefoils  of  the  1st. 

3.  -  —  3  lions  pass.  sa.  (quartered  by  Stafford  and 

Stanley). 

4.  Arg.,  a  cross  sa. 

5.  Az.,  an  eagle  dispd.  with  2  heads  or. 

6.  Nebuly  or  and  gu.  (sic). 

7.  Sa.,  3  foxes  arg. 

8.  Az.,  a  fesse  gu.  with  a  mullet  of  the  same  in 

the  chief  dexter  point. 

9.  Gu.,  2  chevrons  arg. 

10.  Sa.,  a  cross  flore  arg.  (?  Seward). 

11.  Gu.,  a  lion  ramp,  or  (quartering  Warren). 

12.  Barry  of  6  gu.  and  arg.  and  az.  paley  (sic). 

13.  Arg.,  a  bend  gu.  between  6  escallops  sa.  (im- 

paled by  Talbot). 

14.  Arg.,  a  chevron  gu.  between  3  plates  az.  (sic). 

15.  Barry  of  6  arg.  and  az.,  3  roses  in  chief  of  the 

1st,  seeded  sa.  (?  Grey). 

16.  Or,  on  a  chevron  gu.  3  bezants  between  3  gar- 

lands az.  of  4  roses  arg.  (#ic :  Stafford,  but  of 
where  ?) 


17. 


fleur-de-lis  in  the  2nd 


Qly.  or,   gu.  and  a 
(vie  :  ?  Rochford). 

18.  Sa.,  a  fesse  cheque  or  and  gu.  between  6  crosses 

patte  fitch£  arg. 

19.  -  a   lion    ramp.  —  -  crowned  -  (impaled 

by  Dean  Buller  :  whom  did  he  marry  ?). 

20.  Paly  of  6  or  and  gu.,  over  all  a  bend  sinr.  arg. 

(?  Basset  or  Knightley). 

21.  Or,  2  bars  nebule  sa.  (quartered  by  Blount). 

22.  Gu  .,  a  fesse  between  9  crosses  patte  arg.  (Sibilla, 

wife  of  Thos.  Burghill  :  was  she  a  Peverel  ?). 

23.  Az.,  a  bend  between  6  escallops  or  (?Foljambe). 

24.  -  a  cross  engd.  -  with  an   escallop  — 

in  the  dexter  quarter. 

25.  Gu.,  3  chevronels  arg. 

26.  Or,  a  fesse  between  9  crosses  patte  gu. 

27.  Barry  of  6  arg.  and  az.,  in  chief  3  torteaux 

(quartered  by  Basset  ;  resembles  Devereux). 

28.  Arg.,  a  cross  gu.  (quartered  by  Basset). 

29.  Or,  2  lions  pass.  az.  (quartered  by  Basset). 

30.  Or,  on  a  chief  az.  3  escallops  arg.  (?  Stratton  or 

Bishop  Butler). 

31.  Az.,  an  eagle  dispd.  or,  gutt6  de  sang. 

32.  Az.,  a  cross  frette  -  . 

33.  Az.,  a  bend  cotised  or. 

34.  Barry  of  6  or  and  az.,  a  bend  gu.  (?  Gaunt,  or 

Pembridge  of  Tong  Castle,  co.  Salop). 

35.  Paly  of  6  or  and  az.,  on  a  fesse  gu.  3  mullets 

arg. 

36.  Frette  engrailed  or,  flore  arg.  and  gu.  (sic). 

37.  Az.,  a  bend  or,  over  all  a  label  of  3  points  arg. 

(Grosvenor,  but  of  where?). 

38.  Az  ,  a  cross  patte  or,  a  canton  arg.  (impaled  by 

Dean  Hinckes  ;  whom  did  he  marry?). 

39.  —  —  on  a  chevron  -  between  3  martlets  — 

as  many  mullets  -  (quartered  by  Grove). 

40.  Or,  2  bars  az.,  in  chief  a  lion  pass.  sa.  (impaled 

by  Hinton). 

41.  Gu.,  a  saltire  erm.,  in  chief  a  mullet  for  differ- 

ence arg.  (may  be  Deane,  Drew,  Neville,  or 
Rokesfield). 

Walsall. 

ANNO  DOMINI.  —  When  did  these  words 
and  the  letters  A.D.  first  come  into  use  ? 

W.  B—  K. 

[The  earliest  instance  of  "anno  Domini"  cited 
in  the  'N.E.D.'  is  from   W.   Fulke's  'Heskins's 
Parl.,'    1579,   p.   389:    "  Whome   M.   Heskins  ...... 

affirmeth  to  haue  liued  Anno  Dom.  511."] 

JAN  WEENIX.  —  We  have  upon  our  walls 
at  home  a  painting  of  dead  game  inscribed, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  work,  "  J.  Weenix 
1697."  Can  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  if 
the  above  well-known  artist  was  in  the  habit 
of  signing  his  pictures  in  this  somewhat  novel 
position  ?  I  am  anxious  to  establish  the 
genuineness  of  the  possession. 

Junior  Athemenm  Club.        CECIL  CLARKE. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON'S  RECRUITING 
Kiss.  —  Everybody  knows  the  story  that 
Jane  Maxwell  recruited  the  Gordons  with  a 
kiss.  It  makes  its  reappearance  in  the 
latest  recruiting  pamphlet  (October,  1913), 
which  has  on  the  cover  a  small  reproduction 
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of  Skeoch  Gumming' s  picture  of  her  Grace 
on  a  white  charger,  recruiting.  When  did 
this  story  first  appear  in  print  ?  Cannon 
does  not  give  it  (1851) ;  nor  does  Mr.  Rudolf 
give  it  in  his  War  Office  history  of  the  Terri- 
torial Regiments  (1905).  The  first  appear- 
ance of  it  which  I  have  met  in  print  is  in 
William  Grant  Stewart's  '  Lectures  on  the 
Mountains'  (1860).  Can  any  reader  cite  an 
earlier  mention  ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

CHERUBINI  AND  THE  MILITARY  SALUTE. — 
The  French  Figaro  of  the  3rd  inst.  reviews 
an  article  by  M.  Delahache  in  the  Revue 
Alsacienne  Illustree  on  the  Napoleonic  rising 
in  Strasbourg  in  1836,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that,  at  the  trial  of  the  insurgents,  counsel 
defending  a  Madame  Gordon  asserted  that 
she  was  described  as  a  "  cantatrice  "  to 
prejudice  the  jury  against  her ;  and  he 
went  on  to  give  examples  of  the  esteem  in 
which  artistes  were  held  : — 

"  II  raconta  qu'en  Angleterre  quand  Cherubini 
sortit  de  1'opera  on  battait  aux  champs." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  an 
account  of  this  incident,  and  say  whether 
it  is  correct  that  this  military  salute  (as 
"  battre  aux  champs  "  implies)  was  accorded 
to  Cherubini,  and,  if  so,  by  whose  orders  ? 

A.  B,  B. 

TRADE  GUILDS  AS  GENERAL  REFUGES. — 
A  MS.  German  Imperial  rescript  of  Maria 
Theresa's  time  among  the  collections  in  the 
Watkinson  Library  here  affords  me  a  new 
and  curious  fact  as  to  eighteenth -century 
trade  guilds,  though  I  presume  it  is  a  com- 
monplace to  experts  in  that  branch.  The 
Guild  of  Needle-Makers  in  Frankfort  are 
ordered  to  receive  into  it  a  couple  of  soap- 
boilers resident  in  the  city,  as  they  have  no 
guild  of  their  own  there.  Was  it  a  custom 
in  the  Empire  to  assign  scattered  workmen 
to  whatever  guilds  the  Government  saw  fit, 
and  make  these  general  beneficiary  societies  ? 
Was  it  done  earlier  than  this,  and  how 
much  earlier  ?  Was  it  done  by  other  Govern- 
ments ?  FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

HUMAN  FAT  AS  A  MEDICINE. — Col.  James 
Turner  was  executed  for  burglary  on  21  Jan., 
1663.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Triumph 
of  Truth,'  being  an  account  of  his  life,  trial, 
and  execution,  there  is  the  following  passage 
on  p.  31:— 

"  But  one  thing  is  known  to  many  for  a  truth 
which  indeed  comes  near  to  inhumanitie  and  bar- 
barousness  ;  namely  his  preserving  some  of  the 
tat  or  other  parts  of  the  Corps  of  divers  persons 
lately  executed  for  treason  (as  those  who  have 


seen  it  with  him  have  informed  me)  which, 
though  pretended  to  be  used  for  the  making  an 
excellent  medicine  he  had  for  the  Gout,  yet  it  is 
a  most  unmanly  thing  to  have  no  reverence  to 
Humane  blood,  though  in  persons  justly  pun- 
ished." 

Is  anything  known  about  the  composition 
of  this  horrible  medicine  ? 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

"  MAGGS." — On  15  June,  1736,  Samuel 
Cooke  was  chosen  College  Butler  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College.  Cooke  had 
graduated  from  the  College  in  1735,  and 
later  became  a  clergyman.  There  are 
extant  in  his  handwriting  two  inventories. 
One  is  "  An  Inventory  of  Utensills  belonging 
to  ye  Kitchin  at  Harv(1  College,"  taken  late 
in  1736.  The  other,  taken  4  Jan.,  1737, 
I  give  in  full : — 

The  Buttery  Utensils  are 
6  Barrels 
3  Maggs 

6  Beakers 

7  Candlesticks 
2  Muggs 

What  were  "  maggs  "  ?  '  The  word  is 
clearly  written,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
"  muggs  :'  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  also  inventoried.  I  do  not  find 
"  maggs "  in  such  dictionaries  as  I  have 
consulted.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  U.S. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  particulars 
concerning  the  following  men,  who  were 
educated  at  Westminster  School :  ( 1 )  George 
Chadwick,  admitted  August,  1719,  aged  12  ; 
(2)  Philip  Chales,  admitted  September,  1730, 
aged  12  ;  (3)  Thomas  Challener,  admitted 
21  Jan.,  1812 ;  (4)  Thomas  Chamberlain, 
admitted  January,  1720,  aged  12  ;  (5)  Richard 
Chambers,  admitted  31  Jan.,  1787  ;  (6) 
George  Edward  Champ,  admitted  14  Feb., 
1814 ;  (7)  John  Champernoun,  admitted 
October,  1735,  aged  13  ;  and  (8)  Thomas 
Champion,  admitted  January,  1725/6,  aged  9. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

WICKHAM. — According  to  '  Memoirs  of 
the  First  Settlement  of  the  Island  of  Bar- 
bados,' there  was  a  Nathaniel  Wickham 
in  that  island  who  owned  not  less  than  ten 
acres  of  land  in  1638 ;  and  from  information  in 
Hotten's  '  Lists  of  Emigrants,'  a  Benjamin 
Wickham  left  Barbados  for  Antigua  20  May, 
1679,  followed  by  Elizabeth  Wickham, 
1  Sept.,  1679,  and  Thomas  Wickham 
6  Oct.,  1679,  Benjamin  being  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  family  of  considerable  size  in 
Antigua,  as  quite  fully  set  forth  in  Oliver's 
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*  History  of  Antigua.'  It  would  appear 
from  the  above  that  the  family  might 
have  been  of  some  size  in  Barbados  between 
1638  and,  say,  1700,  the  particulars  of  whicl: 
the  writer  is  anxious  to  learn. 

A  Samuel  Wickham  appeared  in  Rhode 
Island  (Warwick  and  Newport)  in  1690,  or 
possibly  before.  He  was  born,  according 
to  family  papers,  16  June,  1664,  and  had  v 
first  wife  Ann,  whom  he  may  have  married 
before  going  to  R.I.  The  habits  of  himseU 
and  his  immediate  descendants  indicate 
possibly  a  connexion  with  a  family  of  some 
W.I.  island. 

The  writer  desires  to  learn  of  any  printed 
or  manuscript  information  covering  details 
of  this  family  in  Barbados  during  this  early 
period,  and  would  appreciate  most  highly 
information  that  will  aid  him  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  Bfinily  for  that  period,  and  also  their 
English  connexion,  as  well  as  any  information 
that  will  help  in  identifying  the  ancestry  of 
Samuel  of  R.I.  W.  M.  WICKHAM. 

Ill,  Parkaide  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

THE  GUILDS  AND  THEIR  CRITICS. — Of  the 
several  works  criticizing  the  administration 
of  the  Guilds'  estates,  the  most  unfamiliar 
is  '  The  Free  Enquirer  in  the  Rights,  Privi- 
leges, Franchises,  Abuses,  &c.,  of  Several 
Companies,  &c.,  1831.'  It  was  published 
in  parts,  and  apparently  only  nine  were 
issued.  The  author  was  a  Mr.  "  De  Mole," 
whom  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  able  to  identify, 
as  this  work  is  similar  in  form  to  another 
anonymous  work  on  London  history  and 
topography.  '  The  Free*  Enquirer  '  is  not 
included  in  the  Bibliography  accompanying 
Prof.  Unwin's  work  '  The  Guilds  and  Com- 
panies of  London.'  William  Herbert's  use- 
ful history  of  the  Guilds  (1836)  was  probably 
preparing  when  this  was  issued,  or  this 
a/ttack  may  have  occasioned  the  then  City 
Librarian's  work.  Similar  authentic  his- 
tories, explanations,  and  defences  have 
followed  the  publication  of  reports  by 
Royal  Commissions  on  civic  and  Guild 
administration. 

Any  information  on  the  identity  of  the 
author   or  the  circumstances   attending  the 
publication  of  the  work  will  be  esteemed. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

JAMAICA  :  STEVENS  AND  READ  FAMILIES. 
— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  versed 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jamaica  families  of 
English  blood  in  the  eighteenth  century 
give  me  any  clue  to  the  parentage  of  Mary 
Stevens  "  of  Kellits  in  the  parish  of  Claren- 
don," who  married  about  1740-50  George 


Mackenzie  ?  His  will  was  dated  and  proved 
in  1771,  after  which  date  his  widow  appears 
to  have  left  Jamaica,  being  buried  at 
Worplesdon,  Surrey,  18  Oct.,  1798,  aged  77 
(P.R.). 

Also  required  the  name  of  the  second  wife 
of  Ennis  Read,  of  Harmony  Hall,  Vere, 
Jamaica.  He  married,  firstly  at  Vere,  Jane 
Mitchell,  widow,  30  June,  1734,  but  she  can 
hardly  have  been  the  mother  of  his  daughter 
Mary,  born  in  1761.  H. 

SHILLETO. — What    is    the    origin    of    this 
surname  ?     A    bearer    of    the    name    states 
that  he  believes  it  to  be  of  Italian  extraction. 
LIONEL  SCHANK. 

MR.  DWIGHT  OF  THE  TREASURY  OFFICE. 

English-born  Dwights  are  seldom  in  evidence, 
especially  acting  as  colleagues  to  "  real 
live "  lords.  In  view  of  this  notable 
scantiness,  it  would  please  my  American 
republican  heritage  to  acquire  some  infor- 
mation regarding  the  past  locus  standi 
of  that  "  Mr.  Dwight "  embalmed  in.  the 
subjoined  paragraph,  extracted  from  Sir 
A.  West's  '  Recollections,'  published  in  1886  : 

"  My  friend  and  contemporary,  Lord  Welby,  was 
told,  when  he  entered  the  Treasury,  by  Mr.  Dwight, 
a  colleague  of  his,  that  he  remembered  the  day  that 
Mr.  Alcock,  his  chief,  a  high  officer  in  the  Treasury, 
was  sent  for  by  the  great  Mr.  Pitt,  but  dared  not 
obey  the  summons  because  he  had  not  got  on  his 
breeches  and  buckles." 

R.  H.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Boston,  U.S. 


THE    WEARING   OF    SWORDS. 
(US.  viii.  410,  493.) 

SOME  notes  from  James  Peller  Malcolm's 
'  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  London  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
2nd  edition,  1810,  may  throw  light  on  the 
subject. 

Commenting  on  "  the  horrid  custom  of 
Duelling "  about  1700  to  1719,  he  writes 
vol.  i.  p.  261):— 

"  The  universal  fashion  of  wearing  swords  allowed 

no  time  for  passion  to  subside Doctors  Mead 

and  Woodward  fought  like  a  pair  of  butchers,  in 
June,  1719,  at  the  very  gates  of  Gresham-college ; 
md  every  drunken  rake  who  staggered  through  the 
streets  had  it  in  his  power  to  plunge  a  sword  into 
an  unoffending  breast." 

On  p.  263  Malcolm  tells  of  a  quarrel 
which  took  place,  presumably  in  or  about 
L719,  at  the  Royal  Chocolate  House  in 
3t.  James's  Street.  It  arose  from  disputes 
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at  hazard,  and  became  general  throughout 
the  room,  "  and  as  they  fought  with  swords, 
three  gentlemen  were  mortally  wounded." 

On  pp.  265-6  is  an  account  of  a  riot  in 
Windmill  Street,  Haymarket,  in  May,  1720, 
when 

"near  100  gentlemen  and  others  were  all  engaged 
at  one  time,  some  with  swords,  and  others  with 
sticks  and  canes." 

"  On  the  evening  of  May  28  [1720],  Captain  Fitz- 
gerald and  three  young  men  his  companions  me^a 
lady  in  the  Strand,  returning  from  St.  James  s, 
conveyed  in  a  sedan  chair.  They  immediately 
endeavoured  to  force  her  out,  but  were  opposed  by 
the  chairmen,  upon  which  they  drew  their  swords, 
and  proceeded  to  demolish  the  vehicle." 
The  watchman  appeared,  and  was  killed, 
apparently  by  Fitzgerald,  who  was  secured. 
The'  others  fled. 

On  30  Dec.,  1701,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
Earl  Marshal  during  the  minority  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  ordered  that 
"no  Footman  attending  any  of  the  nobility  or 
jrentry  of  his  Majesty's  realms  shall  wear  any 
sword,  hanger,  bayonet,  or  other  such  like  offensive 
weapon within  the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  the  liberties  and  precincts  of  the 
same  "(ii.  314). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  area  of  the  order 
was  small. 

Malcolm  (p.  324)  quotes  some  lines  from 
Mist's  Journal,  describing  a  Beau  of  1727. 
Among  them  are 

Let  a  sword  then  be  tied  up  to  his  left  side. 
And  under  his  arm  plane  his  hat  for  a  charm. 

On  the  next  page,  after  mention  of  "a 
Porter's  staff  with  a  large  silver  handle  " 
as  part  of  "  the  dress  of  a  Running  Footman 
in  1730,"  is  the  following  : — 

"  The  Beaus  of  the  day  seemed  emulous  of  the 

Kunning  fraternity according  to  the  Universal 

Spectator,  which  says  :  '  The  wearing  of  Swords  at 
the  Court-end  of  the  town  is  by  many  polite  young 
gentlemen  laid  aside;  and  instead  thereof  they 
carry  Oak  Sticks,  with  great  heads  and  ugly  faces 
carved  thereon.' " 

In  vol.  ii.  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  dress, 
the  origins  of  which  are  given  vol.  i.  p.  xxvii. 
In  that  of  1690-1715  and  in  that  of  1721 
the  sword  appears.  In  the  others,  ranging 
from  1735  to  1807,  there  is  no  sword.  The 
one  male  figure  in  the  1735  example  might 
have  a  sword  ;  one  sees  only  his  right  side. 

The  sword  appears  in  some  prints  much 
later  than  1715.  See  Knight's  '  Pictorial 
History  of  England.'  In  vol.  iv.  p.  805  is  a 
print,  "  Alamode,  1735."  No  sword  appears. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  have  long  staves. 
On  the  next  page,  in  "Alamode,  1745,"  two 
wear  swords.  Probably  one  is  an  officer. 
Then  follows  (p.  807)  "  General  Costume, 
temp.  George  II.  From  Prints  of  the  Trial 


and  Execution  of  the  Rebel  Lords,  1746." 
Each  of  the  two  gentlemen  wears  a  sword. 

In  the  Second  Series  of  the  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  643,  is  "A  Festino.  From  a  Print  by 
J.  Bickham.  1765,"  in  which  two  out  of 
four  have  swords.  On  p.  675  is  "From  a 
print  by  J.  Bickham.  1762,"  in  which  the 
single  figure  has  a  sword.  On  the  next 
page  is  "  A  Maccaroni.  From  a  Print  pub- 
lished by  Bowles.  1773."  The  Maccaroni 
has  a  sword  as  well  as  a  tasselled  staff. 

In  vol.  iii.  of  the  second  series,  p.  761 
et  seq. ,  are  some  woodcuts  of  '  Fashions 
from  1785  to  1801.'  The  origins  are  not 
given.  One  of  a  gentleman,  apparently 
with  a  stick — though  it  may  possibly  be 
meant  for  a  sword — is  dated  1785.  Another 
with  a  sword  is  dated  1788. 

In  Gillray's  caricatures  the  civilian  with 
the  sword  is  rarely  to  be  found.-  In  the 
two  prints  '  The  Bottomless  Pitt '  and  '  John 
Bull  Bothered ;  or,  the  Geese  alarming  the 
Capitol,'  dated  respectively  16  March  and 
19  Dec.,  1792,  Pitt  wears  a  sword.  In  the 
former  it  is  on  the  right  hip. 

In  'A  New  Way  to  Pay  the  National 
Debt,'  published  21  April,  1786,  Pitt  has  no 
sword.  The  only  one  which  appears  is 
that  worn  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

One  must,  however,  take  into  account 
that  these  are  caricatures.  Perhaps  there 
was  some  subtle  meaning  in  the  sword  with 
which  Pitt  is  armed.  One  cannot  believe 
that  he  wore  a  sword  when  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Although  Charles  Dickens  in  '  Barnaby 
Rudge,'  chaps,  xliii.  and  Ixxxi.,  makes 
Haredale  and  Sir  John  Chester  carry  swords, 
it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
wearing  of  swords  by  gentlemen  as  a  general 
custom  in  1780,  seeing  that  in  chap.  xlix. 
he  makes  General  Conway  say  to  Lord 
George  Gordon,  "  You  see,  my  Lord,  that 
the  members  of  this  House  are  all  in  arms 
to-day."  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


GREEK  TYPOGRAPHY  (US.  viii.  429,  517). 
— In  answer  to  MR.  MACRAY,  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  Polybius  printed  at  Leipsic 
in  1764,  where  most  of  the  contractions  and 
abbreviations  of  an  earlier  period  are  kept, 
and  a  Homer  Ernesti  as  late  as  1814, 
where  the  contractions  8  for  ov  and  the 
curious  -  shaped  *  for  O-T  always  occur.  I 
believe  Porson  is  answerable  for  the  more 
modern  lettering  of  Greek,  and  I  suppose 
the  monks  were  responsible  for  the  earlier 
abbreviations,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know. 

A.  GWYTHER. 
Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W 
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THE  SECOND  FOLIO  OF  THE  SHAKESPEAKE 
PLAYS,  1632  (US.  viii.  141,  196,  232,  294 
317;  ix.  11).— The  two  points  originally 
raised  by  SIB  EDWIN  BURNING-LAWRENCE — 
(1)  that  correct  pages  in  the  case  of  that 
containing  Milton's  epitaph  on  Shakespeare 
appear  in  some  copies,  and  incorrect  pages  in 
other  copies,  and  (2)  that  the  three  known 
copies  giving  "  starre-ypointed  Pyramid  " 
instead  of  "  starre-ypointing  "  are  the 
correct  ones — are  interesting,  and  should  be 
pursued  further,  if  possible.  But  may  I  be 
allowed  to  prevent  undue  Baconian  enthu- 
siasm regarding  the  added  point  about 
Sylvester's  pyramid  of  words  about  Sidney 
For  although  SIR  EDWIN'S  assurance  that 
Sidney's  crest,  A  porcupine  az.,  quilled 
collared,  and  chained  or,  as  here  used, 
stands  for  "  hanged-hog,"  would  evidently 
have  been  "  doubly  sure  "  had  he  known 
that  Sylvester  had  dedicated  some  sonnets 
to  Anthony  Bacon  (his  '  Sonnets  upon  the 
late  Miraculous  Peace  in  France '),  all  can  be 
adequately  explained  without  supposing  any 
reference  either  to  a  Beacon  or  to  Bacon. 

The  pyramid -form  of  the  words  of  Syl 
vester's  address  to  the  departed  Sidney  is 
due  simply  and  solely  to  the  suggestion  in 
Sidney's  arms,  Or,  a  pheon  az.,  the  barbed 
head  of  an  arrow  forming  a  fine  apex  there- 
for. 

And  the  opening  sentence — 

ENGLAND'S 
Apelles  (rather 
OVR     APOLLO) 
WORLD'S  wonder 
SIDNEY, 
that  rare  more-then-men, 
This    LOVELY    VENVS 
first    to    LIMNE    beganne, 
With     such     a     P  E  N  c  I  L  L 
as    no    P  E  N  N  E    dares    follow  : 
How  the  shold  I  in  Wit  &  Art  so  shalow, 
Attempt  the  Task  (which  yet  none  other  can)  ? 
is  due  solely  and  simply  to  the  fact  that 
Sidney  had  preceded  Sylvester  as  a  trans- 
lator    of    '  Bartas    His    Diuine    Weekes    & 
AVorkes  " — as  Sylvester  put  it. 

SIR  EDWIN  DURNING-LAWRENCE  should 
turn  to  the  Stationers'  Register  for  23  Sept., 
1588.  He  will  there  find  William  Ponsonby 
given  permission  to  print,  not  only  Sidney's 
famous  '  Arcadia,'  but  also  "  A  translation 
of  Salust  de  Bartas  done  by  the  same  Sr  P. 
into  englishe."  J.  DENHAM  PARSONS. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  clear  than 
another  in  Milton's  tribute  to  Shakespeare, 
it  is  that  the  dramatist  needs  no  conven- 
tional monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
Now  apparently,  on  the  showing  of  SIR 
EDWIN  DURNING-LAWRENCE,  a  Baconian 


pyramid  of  one  kind  or  another  was  a  prac- 
tically universal  erection  in  the  Elizabethan 
age.  But  Milton  holds  that  Shakespeare's 
fame  can  dispense  with  such  a  laborious- 
pile,  whether  it  is  to  be  called  a  "  star- 
ypointing  "  or  a  "  star-ypointed  "  pyramid. 
The  dramatist  is  altogether  apart  from  these- 
things,  and  is  for  ever  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  his  readers.  Thus  if  the  pyramid,  with 
its  hanged-hog,  or  its  beacon,  or  its  Bacon,. 
is  to  be  adhibited  to  any  literary  product  as- 
an  indication  of  origin,  it  is  to  be  used,  in 
Milton's  view,  anywhere  but  in  connexion 
with  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  The  poet 
may  have  known  Bacon's  secret  of  omni- 
science, as  SIR  E.  DURNING-LAWRENCE 
stoutly  avers,  and  on  that  assumption  it 
is  reassuring  to  find  him  testifying  that 
Shakespeare's  writings  were  beyond  its 
mighty  range.  Such  dull  witness,  he  affirms, 
as  a  "  star-ypointing  "  or  "  star-ypointed  "" 
structure  is  totally  irrelevant  in  the  case  of 
these  sublime  products,  whatever  intrinsic 
merits  it  may  possess  as  a  token  of  mystic 
import.  Manifestly,  therefore,  it  needs  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  settling  of  a  doubt- 
ful reading  to  prove  that  Milton  proclaimed 
Bacon  to  have  been  the  world's  greatest 
poet  under  the  name  of  Shakespeare. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  to  SIR  EDWIN 
DURNING-LAWRENCE  in  passing  that  the 
sonnet  he  quotes  from  Sylvester  is  a  narra- 
tive or  statement,  and  not  "  a  splendid 
panegyric  addressed  to  Sidney";  and  it 
may  also  be  relevant  to  ask  him  to  reconsider 
his  interpretation  of  "  holy  relique  "  in  that 
somewhat  laboured  example  of  versification. 
Meanwhile  he  may  possibly  advance  his 
cause  a  little  if  he  will  definitely  settle 
one  great  difficulty  about  Bacon's  poetical 
possibilities.  In  the  philosopher's  Collected 
Works  there  are  various  specimens  of  what 
may  be  considered  his  acknowledged  experi- 
ments in  verse.  If  the  man  who  wrote  the 
dramas  and  the  poems  called  Shakespeare's 
also  produced  these,  then  it  is  probably  a 
fair  inference  that  in  doing  so  he  made  un- 
commonly successful  practice  in  the  guise 
of  an  inexpert  adventurer.  SIR  EDWIN 
DURNING  -  LAWRENCE  will  certainly  confer 
a  favour  on  students  of  English  poetry  if  he 
will  finally  dispose  of  the  dilemma  thus 
suggested.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

SIR  EDWIN  DURNING-LAWRENCE  says  at 
e  last  reference  that  the  pyramidal  verses 
on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  prefixed  to  Sylvester's- 
Du   Bartas  '    appear   to   have   no   possible 
connexion  with  that  work,  and  again,  more 
positively,   that  the  whole  page  has  none. 
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It  does  not,  however,  need  a  very  large 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  time 
to  discover  the  connexion  ;  it  is,  indeed, 
•obvious,  even  to  such  a  comparatively  "  un- 
informed "  person  as  myself.  Sidney  began 
a  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  but  did  not 
finish  it — a  fact  which  is  referred  to  in  these 
verses ;  he  died  in  1586.  Sylvester's  ver- 
sion appeared  in  1598.  What  more  natural 
than  that,  in  publishing  it,  he  should  pay 
such  a  tribute  to  his  greater  precursor  ? 
That  the  verses  were  Sylvester's  own  i£  clear 
from  the  reference  to  them  in  the  com- 
mendatory poem  by  R.  R.  on  a  later  page. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  say  anything 
further  in  answer  to  SIB  EDWIN  DURNING- 
LAWBENCE'S  argument.  C.  C.  B. 

The  answer,  I  imagine,  to  the  editorial 
•query  at  the  last  reference  is  that  Apelles 
could  mean  "  without  a  skin  "  if  the  parents 
of  the  Greek  painter  had  given  their  child 
a,  name  compounded  of  alpha  privative  and 
the  Latin  word  pellis. 

Credat  Judseus  Apella  ! 

Certainly,  in  the  days  when  most  etymolo- 
gists had  taken  a  pledge  of  total  abstention 
from  evidence,  the  explanation  of  Apella  in 
the  above  sentence  of  Horace  ('  Sat..'  I. 
v.  100)  as  "  sine  pelle  "  (circumcised)  seems 
to  have  excited  little  emotion.  It  is  found 
in  Porphyrion,  Pseudo-Acron,  and  the 
commentator  Cruquianus,  and  adopted  by 
more  than  one  writer  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  was  rejected,  however,  by  several  six- 
teenth-century scholars,  Cruquius's  remark 
being  "  mihi  plane  videtur  ridiculum." 
When  it  was  generally  recognized  that 
Apella  was  a  common  cognomen  among 
libertini,  and  of  Greek  origin,  the  delusion  was 
already  on  its  death-bed.  But,  like  many 
other  delusions,  it  was  a  most  unconscion- 
able time  dying,  and  last  century  found  it 
still  lingering.  Orelli  thought  it  necessary 
to-  contradict  it  in  his  edition  of  Horace. 
So  recently  as  the  Ninth  Series  it  has  ad- 
vanced its  miscreated  front  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
and  been  denounced  by  DR.  LEEPER  (9  S. 
iv.  250)  as  a  "  sheer  impossibility  "  belonging 
to  "  the  pre-scientific  stage  of  philology." 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

At  p.  11,  ante,  I  showed  that  it  was  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  Milton  in  his  Epitaph  on 
Shakespeare,  which  appeared  in  the  Second 
Folio  of  the  plays,  1632,  derived  not  only  his 
iniagery  of  the  "  starre-ypointed  "  pyramid 
with  the  meaning  of  a  Beacon,  a  "Bacon," 
but  also  his  actual  words,  "  Hallow'd  Re- 
liques,"  from  p.  BS  in  Joshua  Sylvester's 


translation  of  '  Du  Bartas,  His  Divine 
Weekes  and  Workes,'  1605.  Milton  must 
have  been  very  familiar  with  this  work,  as 
is  shown  by  the  use  he  makes  of  it  in  his 
*  Paradise  Lost.'  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
open  to  cavil  or  question,  but  is  an  actually 
proved  fact,  that  Milton  tells  us  quite  clearly 
that  "  Bacon  is  Shakespeare."  This  result 
is  not  dependent  upon,  nor  is  it  in  any  way 
affected  by,  the  meaning  which  I  ascribe  to 
Apelles.  We  read  in  Horace  "  credat  Ju- 
daeus  apella,"  the  correct  translation  of  which 
is  "  let  a  circumcised  Jew  believe."  Editors 
have  obscured  the  real  meaning  of  this 
passage  by  printing  "  apella"  with  a  capital 
A,  as  if  Horace  had  possessed  some  utterly 
unknown  friend  named  Apella.  It  is,  how- 
ever, practically  certain  that  Horace,  in  the 
fancied  superiority  of  his  own  scepticism, 
was  sneering  at  the  superstitious,  credulous, 
"  circumcised  "  son  of  Abraham. 

Again,  "  trahere  pellem  "  means  "to 
unmask,"  and  is  a  well-known  classical 
phrase.  The  writer  of  the  verses  upon  the 
pyramid,  on  p.  BL>  of  Sylvester's  translation, 
tells  us  that  Bacon  wrote  under  "  the  skin," 
"  the  mask  "  of  Sidney.  He  also  says  : — 

This  Lovely  Venus  first  to  Limne  began ne. 
This  tells  us  that  '  Venus  and  Adonis ' 
(which  the  author  describes  as  "  the  first 
heire  of  my  invention,"  meaning  thereby  his 
invention  of  the  name  of  William  Shake- 
speare) was,  in  fact,  written  by  Bacon.  Then 
he  closes  the  verses  with  : — 

Not  daring  meddle  with  Apelles  Table. 
In  this  way  he  tells  us  that  he  is  not  going 
further  to  refer  to  the  table,  the  list,  the 
catalogue  of  the  numerous  important  works 
which  will  eventually  be  assigned  to  their 
real  author,  Francis  Bacon,  when  the  skin, 
the  mask,  the  pseudonym  that  hides  his 
identity  has  been  stripped  off. 

EDWIN   DURNING-LAWREXCE. 

13,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W. 

JULES  VERNE  (US.  viii.  168,  489). — In 
answer  to  MR.  LING,  my  memory  embalms 
the  most  delightful  journals  of  my  boyhood, 
and  I  remember  the  following  serial  tales 
appearing  in  The  Boy^s  Own  Paper  :  '  The 
Boy  Captain  '  ('  Dick  Sands  '  in  book-form), 
vol.  ii.,  Oct.,  1879— Sept.,  1880  ;  '  The  Crypto- 
gram,' vol.  hi.,  1880-81  ;  sequel,  vol.  iv., 
1881-2  ;  '  The  Mysterious  Island  '  ('  Godfrey 
Morgan  '),  vol.  v.,  1882-3  ;  '  The  Star  of  the 
South  '  (afterwards  altered  to  '  Star  of  the 
Settlement,'  as  it  infringed  some  well-known 
novelist's  copyright  title),  vol.  vii.,  1884—5  ; 
'  Clipper  of  the  Clouds,'  vol.  ix.,  1886-7  ; 
'  Castle  of  the  Carpathians,'  vol.  xi.,  1889-90. 
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I  remember  that  on©  of  Jules  Verne's 
books — '  The  Demon  of  Cawnpore  ' — ap- 
peared in  a  rival  boys'  journal,  The  Union 
Jack,  published  by  Griffith,  Farran  &  Co., 
1880-1-2-3,  edited  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston, 
and  afterwards  by  the  late  G.  H.  Heiity. 

G.  WEST. 

The  following  meagre  notes  may  be  of 
service  to  MB.  P.  H.  LING  :  '  The  Giant 
Raft '  appeared  in  The  Boy's  Own  Paper, 
vol.  iii.  ;  '  The  Cryptogram  '  (sequel  to 
above)  in  The  B.O.P.,  vol.  iv.,  1881-2. 
From  the  correspondence  column  I  glean 
the  following :  '  The  Giant  Raft  '  and  *  The 
"  Cryptogram  '  appeared  in  The  B.O.P. 
contemporaneously  with  their  first  appear- 
ance in  France.  In  1884  Verne  was  de- 
scribed as  "  Author  of  '  The  Boy  Captain  ' 
and  '  Godfrejr  Morgan,'  '  which  implies 
that  these  had  already  appeared  in  the 
same  paper.  J.  PARSON. 

PARISHES  IN  Two  OR  MORE  COUNTIES 
(11  S.  ix.  29).  —  There  is  no  book  that 
deals  thoroughly  with  detached  parts  of 
counties,  but  the  Act  2  and  3  Will.  IV., 
c.  64,  sets  out  in  a  schedule  a  number 
of  the  portions  of  counties  once  isolated, 
and  the  Act  7  and  8  Viet.,  c.  61,  gave 
power  to  do  away  with  these  anomalies. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
subject  of  county  detachments  is,  and  has 
been  for  some  years,  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Many  detachments  have  been  abolished 
owing  to  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Thus  the  "  Walthamstow  slip  " 
which  intersected  the  parish  of  Ley  ton  was 
transferred  to  Leyton  by  an  Order  in  Council 
on  5  March,  1885.  A  search  through  The 
London  Gazette  during  the  last  thirty  years 
would  give  similar  instances  of  transfer. 
Any  good  County  Atlas  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gives  with  each  map  the  isolated 
districts  of  various  counties — e.g.,  Bedford- 
shire, Berks,  Bucks,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset, 
Essex,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Hertford, 
Leicester,  Northumberland,  Oxford,  Shrop- 
shire, Staffs,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Wor- 
cester. These  are  the  best  illustrations, 
and  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  Gloucester 
had  detached  parishes  in  three  counties 
— Berks,  Wilts,  and  Worcester.  It  may  at 
once  be  mentioned  that  the  present  Ordnance 
maps  are  of  no  use  to  answer  an  historical 
question  about  county  boundaries,  as  these 
excellent  maps  are  occasionally  altered  or 
corrected  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  I 
would,  however,  direct  your  correspondent 
to  the  series  of  ';  County  Geographies  "  now 


being  issued  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press,  and  in  several  of  these  concise  and 
carefully  edited  books  will  be  found  special 
sections  on  detached  and  isolated  parts. 
From  personal  inspection,  I  would  particu- 
larly note  the  following  volumes  in  that 
series  :  '  Essex  '  (p.  13),  '  Kent  '  (p.  9), 
'  Herts  '  (p.  10),  '  Berks  '  (p.  14),  '  Somerset  ' 
(p.  9),  '  Devon  '  (p.  10),  '  Derby  "  (p.  10), 
and  '  Gloucester  '  (p.  7). 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  such  de- 
tached portions  is  the  district  of  Xorth 
Woolwich,  situated  in  the  geographical 
county  of  Essex,  which,  after  being  con- 
sidered part  of  the  ancient  county  of  Kent 
for  many  centuries,  was  transferred  to  the 
county  of  London  in  1888.  A  search  through 
Bartholomew's  '  Gazetteer,'  1904,  would  give 
a  few  similar  instances.  I  will  note  two  that 
are  mentioned.  Dudley  is  stated  to  be  in 
"  a  detached  section  of  Worcestershire," 
and  Shipston-on-Stour  "in  a  detached  part 
of  Worcestershire." 

GEORGE  F.  BOSWORTH. 
Hillcote,  Church  Hill  Road,  Walthamstow. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  correspondents 
would  give  notes  in  your  columns  of  parishes 
thus  situated,  as  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
list  of  them.  As  a  beginning,  allow  me  to 
point  out  the  parish  of  Sockburn  as  one  of 
them,  being  partly  in  Durham  county  and 
partly  in  Yorkshire.  Many  years  ago  a  new 
church— about  as  poor  a  structure  as  well 
could  be — was  erected  on  the  Yorkshire 
side  of  the  Tees  at  Girsby,  and  the  interest- 
ing little  Early  English  church  on  a  tongue 
of  land  stretching  into  Yorkshire,  and  on  a 
very  ancient  site,  was  allowed  to  tumble  to 
ruin.  The  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring 
house — in  which  is  or  used  to  be  preserved 
the  "  Conyers  falchion  " — a  year  or  two 
ago  roofed  over  a  side-chapel  in  the  ruins, 
and  in  it  placed  all  the  pre-Conquest  cross 
fragments  and  other  early  stones.  A  public 
road  runs  down  the  strip  of  land  to  a  ford 
across  the  river.  R.  B — R. 

South  Shields. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  '  LORNA  DOONE  ' 
(11  S.  viii.  427,  514;  ix.  15).— 1.  With  the 
article  '  Soap  '  in  the  '  X.E.D.'  to  guide  me) 
I  conjecture  that  "  stinging  soap  "  means 
common,  soft,  black,  strongly  alkaline  soap, 
the  opposite  of  "  sweet  soap." 

2.  I  should  certainly  take  "  capias  "  to 
mean  a  recipe  in  cooking.  Is  the  word  used 
in  medicine  ? 

8.  '  Hind  and  the  Panther,'  ii.  654-62. 
Christie's  note  is  not  quite  correct  if  Mac- 
aulay's  account  may  be  trusted.  The  battle 
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of  Sedgmoor  was  fought  between  1  and  4  A.M. 
on  6  July,  1685.  Christie  says  it  began 
011  the  afternoon  of  6  July,  and  was  not 
finished  till  the  break  of  day,  7  July.  Mac- 
aulay's  references  suggest  that  there  are 
other  authorities  besides  Dryden  for  the 
aurora.  Christie  says  there  is  no  other 
known  mention  of  it. 

L.  R.  M.  STBACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  "  Shepherd's 
Chess  "  may  possibly  have  been  the  old  game 
known  in  Shakespeare's  time  in  Warwickshire 
as  "  Nine  Men's  Morris  "  ('  M.  X.  D.,'  II.  i.). 
This  was  often  transferred  from  the  fields  to 
a  board  or  a  stone  slab,  and  might  easily 
have  been  played  by  the  two  men  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  novel.  The 
game,  now  principally  known  as  "  Merries," 
is  invariably  played  on  a  board  indoors. 
One  of  its  many  local  names  was  "  Shep- 
herd's Mill,"'  and  it  might  be  very  appro- 
priately termed  "  Shepherd's  Chess.''  See 
8  S.  xii.  28,  89,  173,  333. 

JOHN  T.  PACIE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

JEFFREYS  FAMILY  OF  DORSET  (11  S.  ix. 
10). — In  the  parish  church  at  Whitchurch, 
co.  Dorset,  there  is  an  altar-tomb  with  full- 
leiigth  figure  of  a  knight,  and  inscription  to 
Sir  John  Jefferey  of  Catherston,  who  died 
7  May,  1611.  The  armorial  bearings  on 
the  tomb  are  : — 

"Azure,  three  pillars  or  columns impaling 

Per  bend  dancetty Crest:  a  booted  leg.  On 

the  chancel  floor  is  a  memorial  stone  to  his  son 
George  Jeaffery  of  Catherston,  buried  22  Jan.,  1621, 
aged  30."—  Hutchins's  'Dorset,'  1863  ed.,  ii.  267. 

According  to  Shaw's  '  Knights,'  he  was 
knighted  at  Southampton  in  1603  as  John 
Geffery  of  co.  Worcester.  The  Worcester 
item  I  cannot  explain,  but  in  Add.  MS. 
No.  35,336,  fol.  78,  there  is  a  letter  from 
William  Camden  about  this  coat,  in  which 
the  reference  to  Southampton  is  worth 
noting.  The  letter  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  give  in  full  : — 

Mn.  GARTER,  I  have  been  earnestly  sollicited  by 
one  i\Jr.  (Jeffrey  of  Southampton  that  the  honour- 
able Earlo  of  Worcester  might  be  -moved  that  he 
might  have  a  Coate  of  Armes  and  Crest  granted 
him  by  us.  He  is  persuaded  that  he  is  sufficiently 
tjuahtied  thereunto  in  respect  he  hath  been  Maior 
of  so  good  a  town,  where,  he  saith,  all  which  have 
borne  that  Office  have  allways  afterwards  beene 
stiled  Gentlemen  ;  and  also  that  the  Blessing  of 
God  hath  so  enabled  him  by  honest  Trade  of 
Marchandise  to  support  the  state  of  a  Gentleman  : 
his  desire  is  upon  some  particular  fancy  of  his 
owne,  and  delight  in  Architecture,  to  have  2  or  3 
lonig  pillars  with  their  Pedestall,  Capitall,  and 


Epistyllium,    which    would    be    warrantable,    for 
bearing  of  Pillars  is  not   Usual  in  England;   for 
his  Crest  he  affecteth  ye  Antient   Weapon  call'cl 
in  Latin  Ericius,  which  he  termeth  a  Holywater 
Sprinkle.    I  would  desire  you  to  move  my  good 
Lord    herein    that    by    his    allowance    we    might 
sattisfie  the  desire  of  Mr.  Geffrey  herein. 
Yr  loving  Friend 
2  June,  1600.       WILLM.  CAMBDEN,  Clarenceux. 

The  will  of  Sir  John  Jefferey  is  in  the^ 
P.C.C.  (59  Wrood),  dated  23  Jan.,  1610, 
proved  10  June,  1611.  In  it  mention  is 
made  of  his  wife  Lady  Barbara;  his  aged 
mother;  his  sons  George  (exor.),  John,. 
Francis,  William,  and  Thomas  ;  his  daughters- 
Awdrey,  Katherine,  Alice  (married  to  Henry 
Wikes) ;  Philippa,  the  wife  of  his  son  George  ; 
his  brother-in-law  Thomas  Cheeke,  Esq. ; 
his  sister  Dorothy  Cheeke ;  poor  of  South- 
ampton, Newport  in  Isle  of  Wight,  Whit- 
church  in  Dorset. 

At  Mapouder,  co.  Dorset,  there  is  an  M.I. 
to  Elizabeth  Jeffery,  wife  of  John  Jeffery  of 
Catherston,  fifth  daughter  of  Robert  Cokerr 
buried  5  Oct.,  1644,  aged  27,  with  arms  t 
1  and  4  Jeffery,  2  and  3  Az.,  a  bend  lozengy 
or ;  impaling  Coker  quartering  Molford. 
Over  the  Jeffery  impalement  is  the  crest — 
a  dexter  arm  embowed,  armed  or,  holding 
in  hand  a  club  gules,  spiked  or  (Hutchiiisr 
iii.  730). 

I  doubt  the  connexion  with  the  Worcester- 
shire Jeffreys.  Sir  John  evidently  did  not 
get  the  crest  for  which  he  asked. 

LEO  C. 

THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN  :  HEBLOTHINGI  ( 1 1  S. 
viii.  487;  ix.  15). — I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  story  told  to  me  by  a  Lincolnshire  farm- 
labourer  some  years  since,  which  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society 
connects  with  the  legend  of  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man, has  ever  appeared  in  print,  for  though 
I  was  asked  to  send  it  to  Folk-Lore,  I  have 
no  record  of  having  done  so.  The  story  is 
this  : — 

A  man  living  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  early 
in  the  last  century  (his  name  and  address 
were  given  to  me)  wished  to  revenge  himself 
upon  a  neighbour  for  some  real  or  fancied 
injury.  Not  knowing  any  witch  to  whom 
he  could  apply  for  this  purpose,  he  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  devil  and  put  himself 
under  his  direction.  The  means  he  employed 
were  these,  which  (said  my  informant)  were 
those  usual  with  witches  themselves.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Hatfield  Chace  on  St.  John 
Baptist's  Eve  at  midnight,  he  there  gathered 
some  fern  seed,  which  he  took  home  and 
burnt  on  his  kitchen  hearth,  saying  as  he 
did  so  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards.  Tim 
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incantation  was  scarcely  over  when  a  terrible 
;gust  of  wind  arising  shook  the  cottage  to 
its  foundations,  and1  blew  the  barred  door 
violently  open,  through  which  the  devil 
came  in,  riding  on  a  pig.  "  Which  way 
have  the  hounds  gone  ?  "  demanded  he, 
but  the  terrified  devil-raiser  had  swooned 
on  the  floor.  When  he  came  round,  the 
open  door,  the  shutters  torn  from  the 
window,  and  the  ashes  of  his  fire  scattered 
•over  the  floor  were  all  the  evidence  of  what 
had  happened,  and  of  course  his  design  came 
to  nothing.  It  is  the  demand  for  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  hounds  had  gone,  and  the 
pig  on  which  the  devil  rode,  that  are  sup- 
posed to  connect  this  story  with  the  Wild 
Huntsman,  who  is  said  by  some  to  derive 
from  Odin.  C.  C.  B. 

Your  correspondent  suggests  that  the 
:story  of  Herne  the  Hunter  in  Harrison  Ains- 
worth's  novel  '  Windsor  Castle  '  is  of  German 
origin.  The  legend,  according  to  bk.  iii. 
•chap,  vi.,  states  that  Herne  was  a  keeper  in 
Windsor  Forest  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
and  that  he  hanged  himself  upon  an  oak 
afterwards  called  "  Herne 's  Oak,"  which 
was  supposed  to  be  haunted  at  the  period 
of  the  novel,  viz.,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

'  London's  Arboretum,'  vol.  iii.  (published 
1838,  i.e.,  about  five  years  before  the  novel), 
referring  to  Herne's  Oak,  says  :  "  Herne  was 
a  keeper  who  hanged  himself  upon  it,  temp. 
Elizabeth.''  What  is  the  local  version  of 
the  legend  ?  and  when  is  it  first  mentioned  ? 
What  is  actually  known  about  Herne  the 
keeper  ? 

It  would  seem  that  the  oak  was  already 
known  as  "  Herne's  Oak "  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  for  Shakespeare  mentions  it  in 
*  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  '  (Act  IV. 
so.  vi.)  : — 

To-night  at  Herne's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and 
one. 

Herne's  Oak  was  destroyed  by  the  wind, 
.21  Aug.,  1863.  G.  H.  W. 

ANCIENT  VIEWS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  IN- 
SANITY (11  S.  ix.  11). — I  do  not  know  of  an 
English  book  on  this  subject,  but  only  of 
a  standard  work  in  German,  namely,  Dr. 
Theodor  KirchhofTs  '  Grundriss  einer  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Irrenpflege  '  (Berlin, 
1890).  A  few  years  ago  a  Frenchman 
(whose  name  I  do  not  remember)  published 
a  book  on  the  Pinels  and  Tukes,  the  pioneers 
in  the  modern  system  of  treating  lunatics. 
According  to  the  German  historians  of 
"  psychiatry,"  insane  people  were  con- 
sidered to  be  possessed  by  the  devil,  and 


were  consequently  treated  with  great  leni- 
ency and  sympathy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Putting  them  into  chains  and  flogging  them 
was  reserved  to  more  modern  times,  until 
Pinel  at  Bicetre,  and  William  Tuke  at  the 
York  Retreat,  introduced  more  humane 
and  scientific  methods.  L.  L.  K. 

RENIRA  will  find  plenty  of  recipes  for 
treating  lunatics  and  idiots  in  '  Saxon 
Leechdoms  '  (Master  of  the  Rolls  Series, 
3  vols.,  1864-6).  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  nonsense  prescribed  : — 

"  A  drink  for  a  fiend-sick  man  [or  demoniac],  to 
be  drunk  out  of  a  church  bell;  githrife  [Agro- 
stemma  githago],  houndstongue,  yarrow,  lupin, 
betony,  attorlothe  [  Panicum  crux,  galli],  flower-de- 
luce,  cassock  [Aira  ccespitosa],  fennel,  church  lichen, 
lichen  of  Christ's  mark,  lovage  ;  work  up  the  drink 
off  clear  ale,  sing  seven  masses  over  the  worts,  add 
garlic  and  holy  water,  and  pour  the  liquid  into 
every  drink  which  he  shall  afterwards  drink,  and 
let  him  sing  the  psalm  Beati  immaculafi,  and 
Exurgat,  and  Salvum  mefac  deus,  and  then  let  him 
drink  the  drink  out  of  a  church  bell. 

"  For  the  phrenzied :  bishopwort  [Ammi  maju.^, 
lupin,  bonewort  [  Viola  lutea],  everfern  {Polypidiinn 
vulgare],  githrife,  elecampane,  when  day  and  night 
divide ;  then  sing  thou  in  the  church  litanies,  that 
is  the  names  of  the  Hallows  [saints],  and  the  Pater- 
noster ;  with  the  song  go  thou  that  thou  mayest  be 
near  the  worts,  and  go  thrice  about  them,  and  when 
thou  takest  them  go  again  to  church  with  the  same 
song,  and  sing  twelve  masses  over  them,  and  over 
all  the  drinks  which  belong  to  the  disease,  in 
honour  of  the  twelve  Apostles." 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 

Andrew  Boorde's  '  Dyetry  of  Health, ' 
published  iii  1542,  contains  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  treattment  of  those  "  whiche 
be  madde,  and  out  of  their  wytte."  Extracts 
from  it  appeared  in  Country  Life,  23  July 

1910.  P.  D.  M. 

PERSONAL  NAMES  IN  INDIA  AND  IN  IRAN 
(11  S.  ix.  7).— M.  H.  GAIDOZ  will  find  full 
details  of  the  rules  by  which  personal  names 
are  seleoted  in  India  and  Iran  in  the  follow- 
ing authorities.  For  India  generally  see 
W.  Crooke,  '  Things  Indian,'  1906,  pp.  344  ff. 
For  the  Panjab,  '  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Proper  Names  of  Paiiiabis,'  by  R.  C.  Temple, 
Bombay,  1883 ;  '  Census  Report,  Panjab.' 

1911,  vol.   i.  p.   304.       For  Assam,   'Census 
Report,    Assam,'     1911,    vol.    i.    pp.    77  ff. 
For    Kashmir,    'Census    Report,    Kashmir,' 
1911,  vol.  i.  p.    143.     For  Bombay,    '  Bom- 
bay Gazetteer,'  vol.  ix.  pt.  i.  p.  34  (1901). 
For    Burma,    Sir    J.    G.     Scott,     '  Burma,' 
1906,  pp.   78  ff.     Little  seems  to  be  known 
of     the    custom     in     ancient     Iran.       See 
W.    Geiger,     '  Civilization    of     the    Eastern 
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Iranians  in  Ancient  Times,'  1885,  vol.  i. 
pp.  56  f .  For  the  custom  among  the 
modern  Parsis,  see  Dosabhai  Framji 
Karaka,  '  History  of  the  Parsis,'  1854,  vol.  i. 
pp.  161  ff.  ;  '  Bombay  Gazetteer,'  vol.  ix. 
pt.  ii.  p.  229  (1899). 

There  are  numerous  references  to  these 
customs  scattered  through  Indian  anthro- 
pological literature,  which  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  supply  to  M.  GAIDOZ  if  the  books  quoted 
above  do  not  furnish  sufficient  information. 

EMEHITUS. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  (11  S.  viii.  501).— To  the 
literature  of  the  Midnight  Mass  quoted  by 
ST.  S  WITHIN  add  '  Les  Trois  Messes  Basses,' 
one  of  the  best  of  Daudet's  '  Contes  de 
Lundi.'  It  is  the  tale  of  a  greedy  priest 
who  hurried  over  his  Masses  while  his 
tlio lights  were  with  the  reveillon  supper 
afterwards,  and  of  his  punishment. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  impossible 
that  Mistral  may  be  right  in  describing 
supper  as  before  Mass  in  his  country.  There 
would  be  hardly  any  communicants  among 
those  who  were  going  to  attend,  and  in  any 
case  the  fast  before  Communion  only  begins 
at  midnight,  so  that  even  the  celebrating 
priest  would  be  committing  no  technical 
fault  if  he  partook  of  the  supper  first.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  the  supper  would 
have  to  be  maigre.  Perhaps  somebody  who 
knows  Provence  well  could  enlighten  us  on 
this  point.  S.  G. 

A  LOST  PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON (US.  viii.  487).— On  28  June,  1791,  the 
Earl  of  Buchan  wrote  to  Washington  : — 

"  I  beg  your  Excellency  will  have  the  goodness  to 
send  me  your  portrait,  that  I  may  place  it  among 
those  I  most  honor,  and  I  would  wish  it  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Robertson." 

The  artist  was  Archibald  Robertson,  who 
reached  America  late  in  1791.  On  1  May, 
1792,  Washington  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  : — 

"  My  portrait has  just  been  finished  by  Mr. 

Robertson  (of  New  York),  who  has  also  undertaken 
to  forward  it." 

On  8  Nov.,  1793,  Robertson  wrote  to  thfe 
Earl  of  Buchan  that  the  portrait  had  been 
sent  in  charge  of  Col.  Tobias  Lear,  Wash- 
ington's secretary. 

"  Colonel  Lear  delivered  the  picture  safely  at  its 
destination.  In  a  subsequent  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  artist  the  Earl  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  result." 

Besides  the  above  -  mentioned  portrait, 
Robertson  painted  miniatures  of  Washington 
and  of  his  wife,  and  a  portrait  of  Washington 
"  in  water-colours  on  a  marble  slab,"  owned 


(in  1890)  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Craft,  a  daughter  of 
the  artist.  In  an  undated  account  written 
by  Robertson  himself  we  read  : — 

"  The  original  one  painted  for  Lord  Buchan  was 
in  oils,  and  of  a  size  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  collection  of  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated 
worthies  in  liberal  principles  and  in  useful  litera- 
ture in  the  possession  of  his  lordship  at  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  near  Melrose,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland." 

All  the  above  extracts  are  taken  from  an 
interesting  article  by  Edith  Robertson  Cleve- 
land on  '  Archibald  Robertson,  and  his  Por- 
traits of  the  Washingtons,'  in  The  Century 
Magazine  for  May,  1890,  xl.  3-13.  In  1897 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Hart  stated  that  "  the  large 
picture  is  still  in  Scotland  "  (McClure's  Mag., 
viii.  291-308).  If  the  portrait  is  not  now  at 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  it  would  be  interesting  to- 
know  when  it  disappeared. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  Mass. 

GODS  IN  EGYPT  (US.  ix.  8). — Although 
Egypt  is  not  referred  to  in  the  following 
passage  from  Petronius,  it  seems  as  if  we 
had  here  the  ultimate  source  of  the  saying 
in  Gibbon  : — 

"  Utique  nostra  regio  tarn  prsesentibus  plena  est 
numinibus,  ut  facilius  possis  deum  quam  homiuem 
invenire." — '  Sat.,'  cap.  xvii. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Gibbon  quoted  from  memory.  The  au- 
thentic passage  relates  to  gods  in  Cam- 
pania, and  is  to  be  found  in  Petronius,. 
*  Satyricon,'  xvii.  ("  Loeb  Classical  Library," 
p.  22)  :  "  The  gods  walk  about  so  commonly 
in  our  streets  that  it  is  easier  to  meet  a 
god  than  a  man."  S.  REINACH. 

Boulogne-sur-Seine. 

LISTS  OF  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS  IN  CATHE- 
DRALS (US.  ix.  7). — There  is  a  list  of  the 
Bishops  and  Deans  of  Norwich  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Cathedral  there ;  and  I  see  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  papers  that  a  list  of  the 
Bishops  and  Archbishops  who  have  ruled 
over  the  diocese  of  Westminster  has  been 
affixed  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  Westminster 
Cathedral.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

23,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 

"  SS  "  (11  S.  viii.  350,  397,  475).— Let  me 
recommend  your  correspondent  and  others 
to  read  *  The  Collar  of  SS,  a  History  and 
a  Conjecture,'  by  Arthur  P.  Purey-Cust, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  York  (Leqds,  Richard  Jack- 
son,  1910).  In  spite  of  this  interesting 
monograph,  I  think  the  subject  deserves 
still  further  research  ;  and  that  it  will  doubt- 
less get  from  another  generation. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 
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^4  JVew  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 

Edited  by  Sir  James   A.  H.  Murray.  —  Sorrow- 

Speech  (Vol.  IX.).     By  W.  A.  Craigie.     (Oxford, 

Clarendon  Press,  5,9.) 

THE  total  number  of  words  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion is  2,6-42,  something  more  than  1,600  in  excess 
of  the  greatest  number  recorded  .by  any  other 
English  dictionary  within  this  alphabetical  divi- 
sion. In  the  so  portion  native  words  predominate, 
as  they  also  do,  but  much  less  markedly,  in  the 
sp  portion. 

The  clear  setting  forth  of  the  gradations  from 
"sari"  to  "sorry"  ought  finally  to  dispose  of  the 
often-scotched  popular  notion  that  "  sorry  "  comes 
from  "  sorrow."  We  fancy  that  the  adoption  of  the 
double  "  r  "  has  contributed  as  much  as  the  vowel 
change  towards  the  mistake. 

The  article  "sort"  is,  on  the  whole,  very  good, 
and  contains  one  or  two  specially  neat  defini- 
tions —  e.g.)  that  for  the  phrase  "a  sort  of"  ;  but 
many  of  the  idioms  are  poorly  explained  and  illus- 
trated. Thus,  for  example,  "  of  sorts"  could  have 
been  made  more  interesting  by  a  consideration  of 
some  of  the  material  which  our  correspondents 
have  lately  furnished  to  our  columns  ;  and  "out  of 
sorts  "  is  not  attempted  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
first  quotation  for  the  latter  goes  back  to  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
section  public  documents  have  been  drawn  upon 
more  largely  than  usual  for  examples  :  thus  we 
have  from  ''Rolls  of  Parliament,'  vi.  (1482),  "that 
the  Sam  on  shuld  be  wele  and  truly  pakked  and 
sorted  in  the  same  vessells."  "  Sorted  out"  has  as 
its  first  instance  a  quotation  from  More,  1534.  The 
compilers  have  not  failed  to  notice  Locke's  abortive 
attempt  to  introduce  "  sortal  "  as  a  parallel  term 
to  "general."  "  Sot  "—of  unknown  origin,  the 
Med.  L.  sottus  being  recorded  from  about  800  — 
furnishes  a  short,  but  pithy  article.  In  the  sense 
of  a  drinker  it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Nashe.  "  Sot  -  weed  "  for  tobacco  was  used  appa- 
rently throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  "  Sotie  " 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  foreign  words. 
In  its  first  sense  as  "  foolishness  "  it  was  adopted  by 
Gower  and  Caxton.  Its  later  sense  is  that  of  a 
technical  name  for  satirical  farces  in  vogue  in 
France  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  compilers  have  also  found  it  in  Gage  (1648)  as 
the  English  rendering  of  the  Spanish  "azotea,"  a 
terrace  or  flat  roof.  "Sotto  voce"  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Chesterfield;  "soubrette"  (Fr. 
xoubret,  coy,  reserved)  by  H.  Walpole. 

A  quaint  indication  of  the  influence  of  the  eye 
in  bringing  in  new  words  or  reviving  old  ones  is 
supplied  by  "  sough"  (sb.  and  v.).  The  word  had 
died  out  of  English  before  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  revived  by  the  literary  in  the  nine- 
teenth ;  but  though  there  was  general  agreement 
as  to  how  to  spell  it,  there  was  none  as  to  how  to 
pronounce  it,  and,  common  as  it  is  in  poetical 
writing,  the  Dictionary  admits  that  it  may  be 
sounded  to  rime  either  with  "  ruff"  or  "  plough."  As 
its  use  is  largely  onomatopoeic,  and  consciously  so, 
it  seems  odd  that  the  sound  has  not  been  settled. 

"Soul"  (the  ultimate  etymology  of  which 
remains  uncertain)  is  a  highly  interesting  piece 
of  work.  The  division  dealing  with  "  the  three 
souls  "  —  vegetative,  sensible,  and  rational  —  is 


particularly  instructive.  Considering  the  wealth 
of  literature  on  the  subject,  it  is  amusing  to  seethe 
compilers  have  gone  to  The  Daily  News  of  1899  for 
a  quotation  to  the  effect  that  "  the  soul  was  a  little, 
bloodless,  fleshless  thing."  Another  quotation 
from  the  same  source,  "became  something  of  a 
Soul,"  in  which  the  capital  letter  seems  to  imply  a 
special  denomination,  is  the  only  reference  we  can, 
find  to  the  famous  "  Souls  "  who  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  society  of  the  late  eighties  and 
early  nineties,  and  might  as  well  have  been  noted 
as  Aytoun's  "  Spasmodic  school."  The  compounds 
with  soul  are  numerous  and  well  illustrated, 
"soul-scot"  and  "soul-shot,"  "soul-bell"  and, 
"  soul-mass,"  being  among  the  best. 

"Sound,"  again,  is  a  very  fine  article,  occupying,, 
with  its  derivatives,  nearly  twenty- two  columns. 
It  is  immensely  more  expressive  with  the  excres- 
cent "d,"  which  established  itself  during  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  we  are  informed  that  a& 
late  as  1582  Stariyhurst  condemned  this — an 
instance  of  popular  taste  proving  superior  to  that 
of  the  learned.  Under  "sounder,"  a  herd  of 
wild  swine,  the  curious  error  is  noted  by  which 
in  Pope's  '  Odyssey '  the  word  is  used  for  a  wild 
boar's  lair.  "  Soup  "  affords  some  interesting  collo- 
quialisms. The  first  quotation  in  which  it  is  used 
in  legal  slang  for  briefs  for  prosecutions,  with  the 
fees  thereto  attaching,  comes  from  The  Law  Times, 
1856.  One  would  like  to  know  how  long  it  had  been 
established  before  that  serious  organ  of  the  pro- 
fession took  it  up.  The  earliest  example  of  "  in  the- 
soup"  comes  from  Dakota  (1889).  Under  "sour,"' 
though  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain,, 
its  appearance  in  Slav  languages,  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Fr.  "sur"  and  "surelle"  from  the 
Germanic  syllable,  are  interesting.  A  curious  use 
of  the  word,  which  apparently  survives  in  Midland 
dialect,  is  instanced  from  The  London  Gazette  of 
1713:  "A  strong,  sower  Horse,"  meaning  a 
"  coarse  "  or  "  heavy  "  animal.  The  "  collocations," 
too,  are  worth  study.  The  compilers  have  noted 
Udall's  "  olde  '  soureswyg  '  of  Moses  la  we  "  from 
Erasmus.  The  obsolete  uses  of  "source"  afford 
something  new.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
word  was  used  for  "support"  or  "underprop"- 
then,  and  also  later,  it  was  used  of  the  rise  on  the* 

wing  of  a  hawk,  and  of  the  rising  of  the  sun 

senses  drawn  from  its  origin,  "sourdre."  A  short 
account,  but  notable  for  its  quotations  from  out-of- 
the-way  works,  is  that  of  "  sourish." 

"Souse,"  again,  is  a  syllable  which  heads  a 
careful  collection  and  arrangement  of  instructive 
and  entertaining  instances.  We  were  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  the  definition  given  of  "  south "  : 
"That  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  which  is 
opposite  the  north."  We  know  not  whether  this 
is  due  to  some  astronomical  convention,  but  even 
in  that  case  it  seems  a  poor  definition,  a?  d 
especially  so  when  one  considers  that,  for  the 
ordinary,  unastronomically  practised  person,  the- 
identification  of  the  south  is  so  much  more  easy 
than  that  of  the  north.  Under  "  sovereign  "  we 
have  a  separate  division  for  the  forms,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  set  put  herewith  an  admirable 
scholarly  clearness.  Milton's  "sovran  " — adopted 
also  by  Coleridge  and  Lamb— is  treated  as  an  in- 
dependent word,  which,  since  it  shows  the  deriva- 
tion more  plainly  than  the  usual  form,  might  well 
be  more  generally  adopted. 

Another  particularly  good  article  is  "space," 
which  begins  with  "J>air  faith  lasted  littel  space/' 
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€rom  'Cursor  M.,'  1300,  and  tills  two  columns  with 
*ises  of  the  word  signifying  "time."  The  jour- 
nalistic uses  of  the  word,  "on  space,"  "space- 
writing,"  "  space-man,"  are  Americanisms  which 
date  apparently  from  the  eighties.  Nature  and 
The  Engineering  Magazine  used  "space-tele- 
graphy" for  "wireless  telegraphy"  soon  after  this 
was  first  invented.  One  of  the  earliest  quotations 


•call  a  spade  a  spade"  show  how  the  sense  of  the 
proverb  has  subtly  altered.  In  its  sixteenth- cen- 
tury application  it  meant  that  one  called  a  spade  a 
spade  because  one  knew  no  more  ornamental  name 
-to  call  it  by.  "Spagyrie" — alchemist  or  alchemi- 
cal— used  by  Paracelsus,  was,  it  is  thought,  prob- 
.ably  invented  by  him — a  very  cunning  expressive 
invention.  "  Span,"  "  spandril,"  "  Spain  "  and  the 
•numerous  words  derived  from  it,  "spar,"  "spare," 
•and  "  spark  "  we  noted  as  specially  interesting. 
Among  old  country  or  artisan  words  "  spancel 
.and  "sparable"  repay  looking  up.  Sir  C.  Napier 
wrote  in  1844,  ';  Gough  himself  is  all  right,  only 
spancelled  by  his  staff,"  an  expression  which  seems 
t,o  argue  a  more  than  usually  thorough  country 
bringing-up.  The  word  is  used  for  the  short  rope 
which  ties  the  legs  of  a  cow  during  milking. 
"Sparse  "  as  applied  to  population  is  now  so  ordi- 
mary  that  one  may  be  surprised  to  find  it  a  rela- 
tively new  Americanism.  "  Sparth,"  the  long- 
handled  Irish  battle-axe,  is  the  most  interesting 
•of  the  few  Scandinavian  words  which  occur  here. 
The  words  derived  from  "  species  "  fill  an  imposing 
.number  of  columns ;  they  have  a  distinctively 
modern  ring,  but  it  may  astonish  some  students 
•of  the  Dictionary  to  notice  how  long  ago  and  how 
thoroughly  many  of  them  had  rooted  themselves  in 
the  language. 

ALTHOUGH  '  N.  £  Q.'  has  no  concern  with  politics, 
•national  or  international,  we  cannot  forbear  a  word 
•or  two  of  appreciation  of  the  Aga  Khan's  article  in 
the  January  Edinburgh  Review.  It  gives  an  admir- 
.ably  clear  summary  of  the  'Indian  Moslem  Out- 
look,' and  therewith  of  an  historical  situation  which 
has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  interest  since  Moham- 
.medariism  itself  came  into  being.  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey  has  a  good  study  of  Henri  Beyle,  which 
•ought  to  send  many  readers  anew  to  their  Stend- 
hal. Most  readers  of  the  recent  monthlies  will 
know  more  or  less  what  to  expect  from  Dr.  Georges 
•Chatterton-Hill's  interesting  paper  on  'Contem- 
porary French  Literature,'  which,  like  others  from 
his  pen,  cannot  but  awaken  sympathy  and  expecta- 
tion, yet  from  a  certain  lack  of  critical  intuition 
fails  somehow  to  carry  conviction.  Lord  Redesdale 
discourses  more  on  the  subjects  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  than  on  that  writer 
himself.  The  most  interesting  pages  are  those  con- 
cerned with  Kant.  Mr.  VValter  De  la  Mare,  in 
'Current  Literature,'  meditates  in  his  usual 
manner,  graceful,  often  suggestive,  never  tediously 
profound,  on  eight  books  about  as  wide  apart  from 
•  one  another  as  books  on  literature  could  well  be. 
Mr.  Felix  Clay's  '  Renaissance  of  Dancing  '  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Haward's  '  A  Year's  Opera '  are 
both  worth  reading.  Dr.  R.  Murray  contributes  a 
study  of  the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  More  which  is 
•decidedly  worth  reflecting  on,  though  the  point  of 
view  from  which  it  is  written,  admitting  as  it  does 
•of  quotation  from  Herbert  Spencer,  is  now  a  little 


remote.  The  most  workmanlike  and  best-written 
article  in  the  number  we  thought  Dr.  Shipley's 
'The  Honey  Bee.'  As  Beyle  read  the  Code 
Napoleon,  so  our  writers  of  prose  might  do  well 
to  read  scientific  works  by  those  men  of  science 
who  are  able  to  write. 

The  Antiquary.  January.  (Elliot  Stock,  &/.) 
A  HISTORY  of  the  beautiful  domain  of  Knole  is 
contributed  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook.  John  Wesley 
visited  it  on  the  17th  of  October,  1780,  and  in  hi's 
journal  speaks  of  the  park  as  "  the  pleasantest  I 
ever  saw :  the  trees  are  so  elegantly  disposed.  The 
house,  which  is  at  least  200  years  old,  is  immensely 
large.  It  consists  of  two  squares,  considerably 
larger  than  the  two  quadrangles  in  Lincoln  College." 
He  describes  the  bed  curtains  in  the  King's  Bed- 
chamber as  so  richly  wrought  in  cloth  of  gold  that 
some  strength  is  required  to  draw  them.  "  The 
tapestry,  representing  the  whole  history  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is  as  fresh  as  if  newly  woven." 

Mr.  T.  Sheppard  has  an  article  on  '  A  Recently 
Discovered  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  in  East  York- 
shire.' He  concludes  that  these  and  other  dis- 
coveries indicate  "  that  East  Yorkshire  was  much 
more  thickly  populated  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  thai* 
is  usually  supposed." 

Mr.  J.  Reid  Moir  writes  on  '  The  Piltdown 
Skull.'  He  confines  his  consideration  to  the  geo- 
logical and  archaeological  aspects.  He  has,  "  owing 
to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Dr.  Smith- Wood- 
ward, seen  and  handled  the  flints " ;  and  be  con- 
siders that  while  "  Mr.  Charles  Dawson  has 
undoubtedly  made  a  wonderful  and  supremely 
important  discovery,  its  true  significance  cannot, 
I  think,  be  properly  gauged  until  further  dis- 
coveries of  human  bones  are  made  in  more  easily 
dated  deposits  than  the  gravel  at  Piltdown." 

Mr.  George  Bailey  records  the  result  of  some  of 
his  searches  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Worcester 
in  an  article  on  the  vestments  of  Bishop  Henry 
de  Blois.  Mr.  George  Worley  tells  us  about  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal,  and 
discusses  the  adjective  "Royal."  The  once  popular 
theory  that  the  distinction  comes  from  the  old 
palace  of  Tower  Royal,  the  site  of  which  is  marked 
by  the  little  offshoot  of  the  same  name  from  the 
modern  part  of  the  thoroughfare  called  Cannon 
Street,  is  now  supplanted  by  the  more  probable 
suggestion  that  "  it  comes  from  La  Riole,  a  suburb 
of  Bordeaux,  the  quarter  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  having  formerly  been  the  centre  of  the 
London  wine  trade,  and  largely  occupied  by  the 
French  shipping  houses  or  their  agents."  Our  old 
friend  "  Dick  Whittington "  built  the  second 
church,  which  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Great 
Fire,  but  increasing  evidence  unfortunately  goes  to 
spoil  the  popular  legend  as  to  his  early  career,  and 
he  was  never  knighted. 
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MEMORIALS    OF    GALILEO    IN 
ENGLAND. 

THE  following  notes  are  offered  in  the  hope 
that  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  be  able,  not 
only  to  complete  them  where  deficient, 
but  to  furnish  other  examples,  of  which 
there  must  be  many  in  public  and  private 
places.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  end  a 
fairly  complete  list  may  be  made  out.  These 
memorials  will  be  incorporated  in  a  larger 
work — '  Iconografia  Galileiana  ' — on  which 
Prof.  Favaro,  of  Padua  University,  is  now 
engaged,  and  which  he  hopes  to  illustrate 
as  far  as  his  materials  will  permit  (see 
11  S.  viii.  229,  268). 

Paintings  in  Oils. — Probably  the  first 
portrait  of  Galileo  seen  in  England  is  that 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  It  is  a 
replica  of  Sustermans'  (second)  portrait  of 
him,  which  was  painted  about  1640  to  the 
order  of  Ferdinando  II.,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  Florence.  In  1641  Vincenzio  Vivi- 
ani,  "  the  last  disciple  of  the  Master  "  (as 


he  loved  to  be  known),  had  a  copy  of  this 
portrait  made,  and,  apparently,  by  no 
less  an  artist  than  Sustermans  himself,  and 
in  all  probability  it  is  this  copy  which  is 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  as  just  stated. 
Unfortunately,  there  appears  to  be  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  this  donation  beyond 
a  formal  entry  in  the  '  Registrum  Bene- 
factor urn  '  of  the  Bodleian  Library  : — 

"  Clarissimus  et  doctissimus  vir  Signer  Vin- 
centio  Viviani  magnae  Hetruriae  Duels  Mathe- 
maticus  Academiae  huic  opus  suum  de  maximis 
et  minimis  geometric  am  sc.  divinationem  in 
quintum  conicorum  Apollonii  Pergaei  desidera- 
tum, una  cum  pictura  Galilaei  a  Galilaeis  ex  Italia 
benigne  transmisit.  April  xxvi.  MDCLXI." 

The  portrait  is  described  and  reproduced 
in  Mrs.  R.  L.  Poole's  '  Catalogue  of  Oxford 
Portraits,'  pp.  xi,  41,  and  plate  v. 

In  'N.  &  Q.,'  11  April,  1857,  there  is  a 
reference  to  this  picture,  and  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  A  similar  portrait  (except  that  the  back- 
ground is  much  darker)  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  my  family  for  more  than  a  century.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  could  afford  me 
a  clue  towards  discovering  the  artist.  The  pic- 
ture is  one  of  considerable  merit  and  evidently 
antique." 

The  letter  is  signed  DUNELMENSIS — a  name 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  that 
period.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
the  present  whereabouts  of  this  picture, 
but  so  far  my  search  has  been  fruitless. 
Apparently  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Bodleian 
portrait,  and  probably  was  made  in  England. 
Sustermans'  first  portrait  of  Galileo, 
supposed  to  be  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  was  painted 
in  1635,  and  was  sent  as  a  present  by 
Galileo  to  his  friend  and  correspondent  Elia 
Diodati  in  Paris.  Twenty  years  later  (1656), 
at  the  request  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopoldo, 
it  was  returned  to  Florence,  and  subsequently 
was  placed  in  the  Uffizi  Collection, 

"  in  order  [as  he  said]  to  show  to  all  two  marvels 
of  nature — one  in  the  person  of  him  represented, 
and  the  other  in  the  art  of  the  painter." 

An  excellent  copy  of  this  picture  was  made 
in  Florence  in  1901  by  Miss  Renee  Baker 
(now  Mrs.  Robert  Rankin),  and  is  preserved 
in  her  home  in  Lancashire,  Rufford  Old 
Hall. 

In  the  Master's  Lodge,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Galileo 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  painted  in  1757,  and 
presented  to  the  College  in  1759  by  Dr. 
Robert  Smith,  then  Master.  It  is  said  in  the 
deed  of  gift  that  "  the  head  is  painted  from 
a  picture  by  Giusto  [Sustermans]  in  the 
Grand  Duke's  Palace  at  Florence  "  (now  the 
Pitti  Gallery).  As  regards  the  likeness,  it 
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must  be  said  that  it  is  little  more  than  an 
approach  to  the  original,  from  which  also  it 
differs  in  points  of  detail. 

In  1841-2  Solomon  Alexander  Hart 
visited  Italy,  where  he  made  many  of  those 
studies  which  were  subsequently  used  in 
his  pictures  of  Italian  history  and  scenery. 
Amongst  them  was  '  Milton  visiting  Galileo 
in  Prison,'  painted  in  1847.  Its  present 
whereabouts  is  unknown,  but  the  British 
Museum  (Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings) has  an  engraving  of  it,  of  which  a  de- 
scription has  been  kindly  supplied  to  me 
as  follows  : — 


"  The  print  to  which  you  refer  is  a  proof 
fore  all  letters  of  the  wood-engraving  by  W.  J. 
Linton.  It  bears  the  inscription  in  pencil  '  With 


W.  J.  Linton's  compliments.'  The  title,  '  Milton 
visiting  Galileo  in  Prison  in  Florence,'  is  also 

inscribed  in  pencil,  and  in  the  same  handwriting." 
In  'N.  &  Q.,'  26  Nov.,  1904,  p.  426, 

MR.  CHR.  WATSON  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  recently  seen  at  a  friend's  house  a 
painting  in  oil  colour  of  Galileo.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  it  is  a  copy  or  an  original.  It 
appears  to  be  of  considerable  age.  In  the  left- 
hand  top  corner  of  the  painting  there  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

Galileus 

Galileus 

Math'us. 

In  Beeton's  '  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information  ' 
there  is  an  engraving  of  Galileo  which  resembles 
this  picture,  except  that  it  bears  no  inscription. 
The  head  is  turned  to  the  left  in  both  portraits." 
To  this  inquiry  there  was  no  decisive  answer, 
but  the  present  possessor  of  the  picture,  Miss 
Edith  Chapman,  Balham,  S.W.,  informs 
me  that  experts  have  declared  it  to  be  a 
copy.  But  of  what  original  ? 

Engravings. — Judging  by  printsellers'  cata- 
logues, there  should  be  many  examples  of 
this  kind  of  memorial  scattered  over  the 
British  Isles.  Besides  the  engraving  of 
Solomon  Hart's  picture  already  mentioned, 
the  British  Museum  (Print  Room)  possesses 
many  other  examples  after  the  works  of 
Villamena,  Leoni,  Dom.  Tintoretto,  Passi- 
gnani,  Sustermans,  and  Allan  Ramsay. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  there 
are  two  examples,  one  by  J.  ab  Heyden 
after  Villamena,  and  the  other  by  Leoni  after 
himself. 

I  myself  have  a  considerable  number, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  more  im- 
portant : — 

1.  By  Joseph  Calendi,  after  Sante  di  Tito  (the 
earliest  known  portrait  of  Galileo,  c.  1601). 

2.  By   N.    Schiavoni,    after    Domenico    Tinto- 
retto (1562-1637). 

3.  By  Villamena,    1613    inscribed   "  F.   Villa- 
mcena  Fecit." 


4.  By  Leoni,  1624,  inscribed  "  Eques  Octaviu* 
Leonus  Roman'  pictor  fecit." 

5.  Anonymous,  but  after  "  1'ecole  du  peintre- 
Cristofano  dell'  Altissimo."     It  is  known  that  in 
1619,  which  would  be  about  the  time  that  this- 
picture    was    painted,    Galileo    and    his    devoted 
friend   Sagredo   of   Venice   exchanged   portraits  ? 
but   all   further   traces   of   them   are    lost.     The 
original  of  my  engraving  was  acquired  in  Florence- 
early  in  the  last  century,  and  brought  to  France 
('  L'Univers     Pittoresque — Italic,'     Paris,     1845r 
p.  291  and  plate  Ixiii.).     Considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  possible  that  this  picture  is  the 
one   which   Galileo   had   ordered   for  his  friend  ; 
but  how  it  got  back  to  Florence,  and  where  it  is- 
now  in  France,  I  hope  time  and  this  publicity 
will  show. 

6.  By  Pietro  Bettellini,  after  Passignani  (1560- 

7.  By    L.    Travellpni,    G.    Cipriani,    Thomas- 
Bakewell,    Singer,    Piotti  -  Pirola,  Angiolini,    and 
Bigola  —  all  after  one   or  other  of  Sustermans" 
pictures. 

8.  By  Hart,  after  Allan  Ramsay  (1713-84). 

J.  J.  FAHIE. 
Chesham  Bois  Common,  Bucks. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ROADS  ROUND  LONDON 
SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

I  WONDER  if  the  following  reminiscences  of 
an  old  man  will  interest  your  readers. 
They  relate  to  the  forties  of  last  century. 

I  remember  two  old  ladies,  one  of  whom 
told  me  that  she  was  born  at  Tower  Hill, 
and  used  to  see  occasionally  a  cart  with 
pallid  men  sitting  on  their  coffins,  on  their 
way  to  be  hanged  at  Execution  Dock. 
The  other,  the  elder  of  the  two,  told  me  she- 
lived  with  her  parents  over  their  shop  in 
the  Poultry,  and  used  to  attend  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  the  poet 
Cowper's  spiritual  adviser,  at  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth's  Church.  This  was  before  1800. 

As  a  child  I  lived  at  Brixton,  then  a 
village  quite  clear  of  London,  consisting  of 
a  long  road  with  villas  scattered  along  it, 
the  abodes  for  the "  most  part  of  retired 
business  men.  Where  now  is  the  district 
called  Angell  Town  was  a  farm,  and  the  River 
Effra  ran  in  part  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  main  road,  with  occasionally  little  bridges- 
giving  access  to  houses.  It  was  quite  open 
from  where  is  now  the  police  station  to 
"The  White  Horse  Inn,  "and  again  for  some 
little  way  south  of  Kennington  Church. 

I  remember  vividly  an  old  man  who  worked 
as  a  jobbing  gardener  and  was  fond  of  sitting 
in  the  potting-shed  and  telling  me  stories 
of  old  days.  One  was  that  where  Kenning- 
ton Church  now  stands  was  the  dilapidated 
hangman's  hut  erected  for  the  execution  of 
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the  unfortunate  Jacobites  in  1745.  Another 
was  about  the  smugglers  from  the  South 
Coast,  who  used  to  come  up  and  hide  their 
smuggled  goods  in  holes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Effra.  As  a  boy,  too,  he  told  me  he 
had  tended  sheep  on  Rushlip  Common, 
and  had  to  tell  the  time  for  folding  them 
by  the  sun.  According  to  him,  the  only 
traffic  along  the  road  was  then  a  few  country 
carts  and  carriers'  carts.  The  name  Rushlip 
Common,  I  remember,  attracted  me  as 
poetical,  and  I  tried  long  after  to  localize  it, 
but  in  vain,  till  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  a 
few  years  ago  a  report  of  a  lawsuit,  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  strip  of  land  fronting 
the  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of  Brixton 
Road,  from  the  church  northward  to  the 
railway  now  crossing  the  road,  could  not  be 
built  on,  since  it  was  part  of  Rushlip  Common. 

Behind  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  and 
reaching  to  the  Camberwell  New  Road,  was 
in  my  time  a  large  market  garden  called 
Hyatt's  Fields.  Myatt  was  very  keen  in 
his  business  and  very  successful.  Hyatt's 
British  Queen  is  still,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
best  strains  of  strawberries.  I  remember 
well  how  turbaned  Hindoos  used  to  hawk 
the  roots  of  rhubarb,  which  people  rasped 
to  powder  and  mixed  with  water  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  Hy  gardener  friend  told 
me  that  Hyatt  had  reflected  on  this,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  get 
this  business  into  his  own  hands,  as  he  could 
sell  the  root  cheaper  than  that  brought 
from  the  East.  So  he  procured  some  roots 
and  planted  them,  but  found  that  the 
medicinal  property  was  entirely  absent.  He 
was  one  day  ruminating  on  this,  and  had 
almost  decided  to  pull  up  the  plants,  when 
he  happened  to  put  a  young  leafstalk  into 
his  mouth  and  began  chewing  it.  He  was 
much  struck  with  its  succulent  juiciness, 
and  he  thought  it  might  make  when  sugared 
an  agreeable  tart.  He  had  a  tart  made 
accordingly,  and  liked  it.  He  then  took 
some  bundles  of  the  stalks  to  Covent  Garden, 
but  could  not  sell  them.  He,  however, 
persevered,  and  gradually  the  stalks  grew 
into  favour.  This  must  have  been  between 
1820  and  1830. 

This  was,  I  was  told,  the  origin  of  the 
now  universal  use  of  rhubarb.  I  had  re- 
cently what  seems  an  indirect  confirmation 
of  at  least  the  statement  of  the  period  when 
rhubarb  came  into  use  from  a  lady,  who  told 
me  she  remembered  that  two  aunts  who  were 
at  boarding-school  in  Hackney  at  that  period 
had  told  her  that  they  had  first  tasted  rhu- 
barb at  school,  and  that  it  was  then  a  great 
novelty.  I  myself  remember  having  a  "  love 


apple  "  from  the  West  Indies  given  to  me- 
to  eat  as  a  very  rare  fruit.  Now,  as  the- 
tomato,  its  use  is  as  universal  as  that  of 
rhubarb. 

In  my  young  days  there  were  only  two- 
omnibus  routes  from  Brixton — to  the  City 
and  to  Charing  Cross — on  which  the  omni- 
buses went  at  intervals  of  an  hour,  or  more 
at  midday.  These  omnibuses  used  to  call 
for  regular  customers  at  their  houses,  and 
a  special  seat  was  reserved  for  each. 

There  was  near  one  terrace  on  the  west- 
side  of  the  road  a  watchbox,  where  sat  an 
old  man  with  a  lantern,  who  used  to  pro- 
menade in  front  of  the  terrace  and  proclaim 
the  hours  through  the  night. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition- 
of  1851  London  and  the  villages  near  had 
remained  practically  unchanged  since  the- 
Georgian  era.  The  City  and  Southwark. 
abounded  in  houses  of  the  Stuart  period,  and 
not  a  few  much  older,  which  were  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  then  that  the  wonder- 
ful development  began  which  has  changed 
everything,  and,  alas  !  got  rid  of  so  much 
that  was  of  historical  interest,  and  made- 
huge  towns  where  was  then  open  country. 

A.    HCDOWALL. 


LINES  IN  A  WORCESTER  HS. — The  follow- 
ing lines  are  written  in  couplets  about  the 
marginal  of  the  title-page  of  '  The  Custo- 
marie  of  Lindridge,'  the  date  of  which  is 
1569.  It  has  recently  been  inserted  among 
the  archives  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  its- 
class  number  being  A.  15. 

Indeede  I  do  desyre  some  wealthe  to  have  at  will 
but  not  unleasse  the  same   be  gott  wth  faythful 

delinge  still. 

For  sure  whosoe  desyres  by  wickednesse  to  thrive 
Shall  find  y *  justice  from  such  goode  will  iustly  him 

deprive. 

Withe  men  ofte  tymes  in  lewdest  lyferde  range 
And  often  scene  that  vertious  men  be  poore. 
Yet   would   the    goode    theyre    goodnesse   never 

chandge 
Wth  lewde  estate  although  theyre  welthe  be  more. 

Is  this  the  original  composition  of  the 
scribe  ?  or  is  it  known  elsewhere  ? 

J.  HARVEY  BLOOM. 

LUIGI  DA  PORTO. — Quite  recently  a  small 
volume  of  exceptional  bibliographical  in- 
terest has  come  into  my  possession;  it  is 
entitled  '  Roma  et  Prosa  di  Hesser  Luigi 
da  Porto,'  dated  1539.  The  book  is  com- 
posed of  38  leaves,  21  of  which  contain 
sonnets,  and  the  rest  the  original  story  of 
Shakespeare's  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  under  the 
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iitle  of  '  La  Giulietta.'  Two  previous  edi- 
tions are  known  :  one  undated,  which  all 
Italian  bibliographers  assign  to  the  year 
1530,  and  therefore  the  first.  The  second 
•edition  is  dated  1535 — a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Grenville  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  P.  Daniel,  that  most  careful 
•of  writers,  in  mentioning  .the  1539  edition 
remarks  about  the  prose  works  contained 
in  this  volume.  As  the  author  is  known 
to  have  written  one  prose  work  only  — 
which  is  that  published  in  this  book — the 
statement  is  not  quite  correct.  Most  \vriters 
<on  Shakespearian  bibliography  mention  the 
1535  edition  as  the  first — even  so  late  a 
scholar  as  Sir  Sidney  Lee  falls  into  this  error 
in  his  '  Life  of  Shakespeare,'  1899.  I  may 
: state  my  new-  acquisition  was  formerly  in  the 
Heber  Collection.  No  copy  is  to  be  found 
in  any  library  in  this  country. 

MAURICE  JONAS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PARISH  REGISTERS 

OP  ST.  BOTOLPH   WITHOUT   ALDERSGATE. 

The    following    extracts    from    the    original 
registers  of  the  above  church  are  perhaps 
worthy  of  preservation  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  : — 
Baptisms. 

Thomas,  son  of  Sir  William  and  Dame  Anne 
Waller,  23  April,  1640. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Gray,  and 
Dame  Cicill,  3  May,  1640. 

Richard,  son  of  John,  Lord  Tufton,  and 
Dame  Margaret,  Earle  of  Thanett,  11  June,  1640. 

Marriages. 

Christopher  Cletherow  and  Anne  Slater,  17 
March,  1650/51. 

George  Coventry  and  L[ady]  Margaret  Tufton, 
18  July,  1653. 

Thomas  Vivian,  of  Cullumbin,  in  Com.  Cornwall, 
-and  Frances  Brathwaite,  of  the  .  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Savoy,  by  licence,  27  April,  1665. 

Francis  Godolphin  and  Elizabeth  Mordant,  26 
August,  1669. 

William  Walter,  Esquire,  and  Lady  Mary  Tuf- 
ton, Daughter  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Countes 
Dowager  of  Thannet,  8  September,  1670. 

Samuel  Grimston,  Esquire,  and  Lady  Anne 
Tufton,  17  April,  1673. 

Burials. 

Francis  and  Elizabeth,  sonn  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  Brent,  5  August,  1646. 

William,  a  servant  of  ye  Lady  Ashfeild,  knowne 
by  no  other  name,  27  October,  1647. 

Mary  Key,  murdered  by  her  mistresse,  3  March, 
1648/9. 

Ye  Lady  Elizabeth  Seabright,  10  May,  1651. 

Richard  Washington,  26  October,  1656. 

Sir  Thomas  Taylor,  Kfc  and  Baronet,  from  S* 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  19  April,  1665. 

Dame  Elizabeth  Reresby,  relict  of  Sir  George 
Heresby,  from  Coven  Garden,  27  April,  1665. 

P.    D.    MUNDY. 


A  BISHOP'S  HOUSEHOLD. — The  following 
extract  from  a  Lay  Subsidy  seems  to  be  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  find  a  corner  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  for  it  is  not  often  that  wre  get  such 
a  detailed  list  of  the  men  forming  the  house- 
hold of  a  bishop,  with  the  wages  of  each. 
The  list  is  perfect,  except  for  four  Christian 
names,  and  part  of  another  at  the  end,  and 
ijives  the  names  of  forty  men  in  the  personal 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  14  &  15 
K.  Hen.  VIII.  :— 

LAY  SUBSIDIES,  WILTS,  197-161. 
The   Bisshop1  of  SanC    Household. 


Thomas  Awdeley,  gent,     in  fees 
Edmund  Savage,  gent  

8 
2 

0 
3 

Tax. 

0           80 
4 

John  Dawbenay,  gent  
Walter  Vaughan,  gent.  ... 

0 
v> 

3 
3 

4 
4 

John  Baskerfelde           in  goods 

7 

0 

o 

6 

Ewstace  Walwyn,  gent. 

0 

3 

4 

4 

Richard  Savage     

2 

3 

4 

John  Champney    
John  Hill 

•} 

0 

o 

0 
0 

0 

Thomas  Randell   

•J 

0 

0 

0 

John  Netter 

3 

13 

4 

8 

Richard  Hewbank 

3 

13 

4 

8 

Henry  Perott        

3 

13 

4 

8 

John  Sutton           

2 

0 

0 

0 

Richard  Hoope     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

William  Alan        

2 

0 

0 

0 

William  Gage        

2 

0 

0 

0 

Robert  Jonys         

o 

0 

0 

o 

Phelip  Morgan       ...        in  goods 

•20 

0 

0      1 

0 

Henry  Titchefelde          

2 

0 

0 

0 

John  Ben  net          

0 

0 

0 

0 

John  Alye    in  wages 

2 

0 

0 

0 

John  Nicholas       

2 

0 

0 

0 

Edmond  Whitard  

0 

i) 

0 

0 

Nicholas  Carpenter         

0 

13 

4 

4 

John  Hall    in  wages 

•2 

13 

4 

4 

John  Tvlor 

.  ) 

13 

4 

A 

Andrewe  Payne    

5 

(5 

8        (gone) 

John  Myller           ...        

•J 

q 

0 

Thomas  Man          ...       in  wages 

1 

8 

Roger  Quarell       

1 

(! 

8 

Richard  Tyler       
Richard  Pytowse  

1 

1 

6 

13 

8 
4 

Edward  Brewer    

I 

(1 

8                4 

Dauntre         ...        

1 

c, 

8                4 

Dawe  

1 

(i 

8        (gone) 

Ballard           

0 

13 

4            „ 

(Will)iam  Dowcemere    

1 

6 

0 

—  Dav 

1 

0 

8                 4 

ABTHUB  J.  JEWEB. 

FEE -F ABM  RENTS.  —  Some  years  since 
certain  North-Country  fee-farm  rents  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  note. 
They  had  been  long  collected  for  his  for- 
bears by  a  firm  of  ancient  standing,  whose 
unpretentious  office,  situate  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  Gray's  Inn,  was  marked  by  a  brass 
plate  bearing,  if  he  remembers  rightly,  the 
words  "  Collectors  of  Fee-farm  Rents  " — 
an  honourable  calling,  not  devoid  of  antique 
flavour,  to  which,  however,  the  budding 
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ambition  of  few  eager  youths  is  probably 
nowadays  directed. 

Time  passed,  during  which  a  modest  sum 
was  annually  remitted  to  the  owner's  pocket 
from  the  groves  of  Gray's  Inn,  until  an 
inauspicious  day  broke,  bringing  the  un- 
welcome news,  couched  in  the  bald  language 
of  the  unsympathetic  official,  that  circum- 
stances required  the  personal  attention  of 
the  fee-farmer  to  his  estate. 

A  rusty  tin  box,  where  lurked  the  fading 
title-deeds,  was  then  found  to  contain 
matter  not  without  interest,  the  rents  in 
question  proving  to  be  a  parcel  of  those 
sold  to  private  persons  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Charles  II.,  one  conveyance 
being  signed  by  five  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, including  Francis,  Lord  Hawley, 
whose  seals,  in  good  preservation,  were 
appended  to  the  deed.  But  the  origin  of 
these  rents  was  discovered  to  be  of  far  earlier 
date  than  the  reign  of  Charles^  the  bulk 
having  belonged  to  religious  houses  and 
chantries  before  the  Reformation,  at  which 
period  they  were  seized  by  the  Crown, 
whilst  others  arose  out  of  lands  forfeited  by 
Charles,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  other 
attainted  traitors.  The  various  documents 
contain  the  names  of  a  multitude  of  tenants, 
both  at  the  Reformation  and  later  ;  obso- 
lete terms  relating  to  land  measurement 
and  tenure,  such  as  oxgang,  thraves,  &c., 
also  occur. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment about  the  year  1798,  for  rendering  the 
land-tax  fixed  and  perpetual,  affords  the 
last  example  of  the  creation  of  fee-farm 
rents  by  the  Legislature,  such  status  being 
thereby  for  the  future  guaranteed  to  existing 
land-tax  charged  on  the  property  of  one 
individual,  but  bought  and  redeemed  by 
another.  Perhaps  some  contributor  to  your 
valuable  paper  can  deal  with  this  point 
with  greater  authority  than  the  writer 
possesses,  if  the  topic  is  thought  worthy  of 
further  pursuit.  H. 

GROSVENOR  CHAPEL.  (See  11  S.  ii.  254, 
293;  iv.  434;  vii.  96,  386;  viii.  507.)— A 
few  supplementary  notes  anent  this  old 
chapel  -  of  -  ease  to  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  in  South  Audley  Street,  may  prove 
of  interest.  As  mentioned,  the  building, 
after  having  been  closed  for  a  long  period, 
was  reopened  for  public  worship  on  30  Nov. 
last.  Its  interior  now  presents  a  very  bright 
appearance,  in  marked  contrast  to  former 
times,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The 
chapel  is  open  daily  for  private  prayer  from 
11  to  5.30.  There  is  quite  a  small  library 


of  religious  works,  pamphlets,  and  manuals; 
at  the  entrance,  payments  for  any  purchases 
made  being  placed  in  boxes  provided  for 
the  purpose — a  display  of  confidence  one^ 
trusts  may  never  be  abused. 
Junior  Atheiueum  Club.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

DICKENS'S  SPEECH  AT  A  FESTIVAL  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  or  MUSICIANS. — On  8  March, 
1860,  Dickens  was  the  President  at  the- 
anniversary  festival  of  this  society.  I  was- 
present,  and,  wishing  recently  to  read  his 
speech  on  the  occasion,  I  could  not  find  it  in 
any  collection  of  his  speeches  which  are  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  In  The 
Times  of  9  March  there  is  a  description  of 
it  with  quotations,  but  in  The  Morning  Post 
of  that  date  there  is  a  full  report  of  it.  That 
journal  states  that 

"  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
whose  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  charity  was  replete- 
with  that  intermingling  of  pathos  and  humour 
characteristic  of  this  gentleman's  style." 

This  speech  is  memorable  because  Dickens- 
expressed  himself  strongly  to  the  effect  that 
ladies  ought  to  be  allowed  to  dine  at  these^ 
public  dinners,  and  this  was  considerably 
commented  upon  at  the  time  by  the  press- 
Is  not  this  clearly  a  case  of  "  when  found,, 
make  a  note  of  "  ?  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


EVELYN  FAMILY. — George  Evelyn,  not 
of  Wotton,  was  elected  member  for  Reigate- 
in  the  Long  Parliament.  Was  this  George 
the  son  of  Robert  Evelyn  of  Godstone,  or 
George  of  Everley  and  West  Dean,  Wilts,, 
or  George  of  Huntercombe,  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Evelyn  of  Long  Ditton  ? 

Capt.  George  Evelyn,  "  the  great  tra- 
veller" — who  was  he  ?  Dobson  says  he  was- 
the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  God- 
stone.  This  is  impossible,  for  he  was  born  in 
1641,  and  could  not  have  been  a  "  great 
traveller "  by  1649.  Was  he  George  of 
Everley,  brother  of  Sir  John  of  Godstone^ 
and  son  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  ?  Is  any- 
thing known  of  him  beyond  the  notes  in 
Evelyn's  '  Diary  '  ? 

Who  was  the  Col.  Evelyn,  Governor  of 
Wallingford,  who  refused  to  receive  Ham- 
mond as  a  prisoner  (Fell's  '  Life  of  Hammond/ 
p.  53)  and  was  rude  to  Ashmole  (vide  his- 
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'Diary,'  1652)?     Was  he  George  Evelyn  of 
Huntercombe  ? 

Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Ditton  was  nominated 
•one  of  the  sequestrators  of  the  estates  of 
malignants.  No  such  Sir  John  occurs  in 
Bray's  pedigree.  Is  he  Sir  John  of  Lee 
Place,  Godstone  ?  and  is  this  Sir  John  the 
same  as  the  M.P.  for  Bletchingly  ? 

H.  MAYNARD  SMITH. 

T.  &  G.  SEDDON,  EARLY  VICTORIAN 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FURNITURE,  GRAY'S 
INN  ROAD.  —  Can  any  one  give  information 
•about  this  firm,  which  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  successors  ? 

I  have  two  fine  specimens  of  their  work, 
which  for  some  time  were  in  the  possession 
of  Alderman  Lawrence  of  the  City  of  London, 
-at  his  Brighton  residence.  On  a  label,  of 
which  the  printed  character  appears  to  be 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  firm  is  described  as  "  Manufacturers  to 
Her  Majesty."  The  tables  are  also  signed, 
in  writing,  "  Rees  "  —  no  doubt  the  name  of 
a  skilled  workman.  As  collectors  are  now 
paying  considerable  attention  to  Early 
Victorian  furniture,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  something  about  the  Seddons  and 
Rees,  their  artificer.  B. 

THE  YOUNGER  VAN  HELMONT.  (See  11  S. 
vii.  307,  378,  468;  viii.  54.)  —  I  thank 
MESSRS.  E.  E.  STREET,  D.  L.  GALBREATH, 
and  C.  S.  JERRAM  for  their  interesting  and 
helpful  answers  to  some  of  my  former 
•queries  in  regard  to  Francis  Mercury  van 
Helmont. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  in 
what  library  or  libraries  a  copy  of  any  of  the 
following  works,  by  or  attributed  to  "Francis 
Mercury  van  Helmont,  is  known  to  exist  ? 
I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information  in 
regard  to  these  :  — 

Alphabet  of  Nature.  Printed  for  Thomas  Howkius 
in  George-  Yard,  Lumbard  Street,  London,  circa 


Apparently  the  translator  of  this  work  into 

English  was  Dr.  Daniel  Foot.     I  have  the  Latin, 

German,  and  Dutch  eds.,  but  desire  information 

in  regard  to  the  English  ed. 

<Boethius)  Des  Herrn  Sever.    Boetii  ......  Trost  und 

Uuterricht  ......  in  fiinf  Buchern  verdeutscht  mit 

beygefiigten  Anmerkungen,  Sulzbach,  1667— 
idem,  ans  Licht  gestellet  von  Friedrich  Roth- 
Scholtz,  Niirnberg  bey  J.  D.  Tauber  seel.  Erben, 

Kurtze  Vorstellung  der  zur  edlen  Chymie  gehorigen 
Wissenschafft  bestehend  in  CLLtL  Aphorismis 
......  Uebersetzet  und  zura   Druck  befordert  von 

D.  David  Kellnern,  Nordh.  circa  1699.    1st  ed. 

I  know  about  the  3rd  ed..  and  possess  a  copy  of 
the  2nd,  in  which,  however,  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  title-page  are  torn  away. 


Von  Kranckheiten,  circa  1690. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  Dutch,  English,  and 
Latin  eds.,  but  not  with  the  German. 
De  attributis  divinis,  circa  1690. 
Narrow  Path  of  Divine  Truth  described  from  living 
Practice  (by  F.  M.  v.   Helmont).      Printed  for 
Thomas    Howkins  in    George  -  yard,    Lumbard 
Street,  London,  1693. 

I  believe  that  this  was  published  anonymously. 
Some  Premeditate  and  Considerate  Thoughts  upon 
the  four  first  Chapters  of  the  first  Book  of  Mosis 
called  Genesis,  delivered  by  (Franciscus  Mer- 
curius  van)  Helmont,  translated  from  the  Latin 
copy,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1697.  Printed  for 
S.  Clark  in  Lombard  Street,  Lond9n,  1701. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Dutch,  and 
German  eds.,  but  not  with  the  English. 
Hell — Verhandeling  von  der  Helle  en  van  Christus 
nederdalinge  der  Helle,  Groningen,  1694. 

I  believe  this  was  published  anonymously. 
Verhandlung   von  der  Hollen  und    von  Christi 
Niederfahrt  zu  der  Hollen,  1698. 

Anonymous. 

Treatise  concerning  Hell  and  concerning  Christ's 
Descent  into  Hell,  London,  circa  1694. 

Doubtless   also  anonymous,  and  apparently 
also  published  in  French  as  De  1'Enfer,  and  in 
Latin  as  De  Inferno,  circa  1695. 
Giildener  Artzney-Schatz  neuer  niemals  entdeckten 
Medicamenten   wider   allerhand    Leibeskranck- 
heiten,  1703, 17*23;  also  given  as  Giildener  Artzney- 
Schatz  aus  den  Schriften  Helmonts  und  Boyle, 
Basel,  Konig,  1723. 

I  possess    the    Thesaurus    novus    experiential 
Medicae  aureus,  Basel,  Konig,  1704. 
Natur-Kiindigung,  circa  1690. 
Paradoxal  Discourses  (of  F.   M.  v.  H )  in  Latin, 
circa  1692,  perhaps   published  as  Tractatus  de 
Microcosmo  et  Macrocosmo. 

1  am  acquainted  with  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
German  editions. 

Boekje  van  der  Wederkeer  van  de  Zielen  der 
Menschen,  circa  1690. 

Anonymous,    presumably  published   at   Ams- 
terdam. 

200  Questions  sur  la  revolution  de  1'ame,  Londres, 
1684,  or  perhaps  the  title  should  be  Deux  cents 
problemes  faits  en  faveur  de  la  revolution. 

I  am   familiar  with  the  English,   Latin,   and 
German  editions,  but  not  with  the  French. 

F.  S.  DARROW. 
Point  Loma,  California. 

(To  be  continued.) 

HEWITT  AND  LEDLIE  FAMILIES.  (See 
11  S.  vii.  165.) — I  have  obtained  further 
information  about  "  Capt."  James  Waller 
Hewitt.  He  was  appointed  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot  on 
9  May,  1811,  lieutenant  on  7  Julv,  1813, 
and  was  placed  on  half -pay  on  fci  Jan., 
1818.  I  have  a  letter  written  by  him  dated 
from  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  on  22  Dec., 
1852,  and  another  dated  from  Marlborough 
House,  Castle  Hill,  Reading,  on  7  Feb., 
1859.  He  died  9  July,  1867,  aged  89. 
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It  is  said  that  his  wife  was  an  American, 
-that  a  "  separation  "  took  place,  and  that  he 
left  daughters  ;  also  that  a  "  Mr.  Ledlie  " 
is  a  grandson  of  Capt.  Hewitt's  eldest 
•daughter  Frances.  Can  any  reader  give  me 
information  as  to  Capt.  Hewitt's  marriage, 
and  his  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren ? 

C.  PARTRIDGE,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

THE  COLONELS  OP  THE  24TH  REGIMENT. — 
'The  officers  of  the  24th  Regiment  (now  South 
Wales  Borderers),  have  been  endeavouring  for 
some  time  to  make  a  complete  collection  of 
prints,  or  copies  of  pictures  (if  such  exist), 
of  all  its  former  colonels.  We  have  during 
the  last  two  years  been  successful  in  the 
matter  of  tracing  descendants,  and  have 
got  at  pictures  which  were  unknown  in  the 
regiment,  but  have  now  come  to  a  stand- 
still, as  we  cannot  trace  the  representatives 
of  the  remaining  colonels.  Could  any 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply  information  ? 
I  subjoin  their  names  with  so  much  of  their 
history  as  we  have  discovered. 

Samuel  Vernier. — An  officer  of  one  of  the 
English  regiments  in  the  pay  of  Holland. 
Came  to  England  with  William  of  Orange. 
Colonel  24th  Regiment  1691-5.  Inci- 
dentally Narcissus  Luttrell  records  that  on 
9  March,  1695,  he  was  tried  by  court- 
martial.  He  was  deprived  of  his  regiment. 

Marquis  of  Puizar. — Georges  Louis  le 
Vasseur  Cougnee — bearing  the  French  cour- 
tesy title  of  Marquis  de  Puissar  (or  Puizar) 
—a  young  French  noble  who  became  a 
refugee  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  soon  after  married  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  suite  of  the  Princess  Mary, 
afterwards  consort  of  William  III.  Served 
in  the  Irish  war,  and  was  colonel  of  24th 
Begiment  from  1695  until  his  death  in  1701. 

B.  LEACH,  Lieut. -Col., 
Commanding  l/24th  Regt. 

South  Wales  Borderers. 
St.  Lucia  Barracks,  Bordon,  Hants. 

(To  be  continued.) 

JOHN  THOMAS. — Is  there  any  truth  in  the 
following  story,  which  a  correspondent  sends 
me  from  New  Zealand  ?  Is  there  any  bio- 
graphy of  the  two  men  referred  to  ? 

"There  was  an  odd  story  once  current  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Bishop  Newton  of  Bristol. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  two  Dr.  Thomases 
who  were  not  easily  distinguished,  for  somebody 
was  speaking  of  Dr.  Thomas,  and  it  was  asked, 
"'Which  Dr.  Thomas  do  you  mean?'  'Dr.  John 
Thomas.'— ' They  are  both  named  John.'  'Dr. 
Thomas  who  has  a  living  in  the  City.'—'  They  both 


have  livings  in  the  City.'  *  Dr.  Thomas  who  is 
chaplain  to  the  King.' — '  Both  are  chaplains  to  the 
King.'  '  Dr.  Thomas  who  is  an  eloquent  preacher.' 
—'They  are  both  eloquent  preachers.'  '  Dr.  Thomas 
then  who  squints.'  — '  Sir,  they  both  squint.' 
Eventually,  to  add  to  the  coincidences,  they  both 
became  bishops.  Dr.  Thomas,  successively  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury,  1743-61,  was 
one  of  the  above." 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED  con- 
cerning the  following  Foleys,  who  were 
educated  at  Westminster  School :  (1)  George, 
admitted  1746,  aged  15  ;  (2)  Henry  Samuel, 
admitted  1813  ;  (3)  Herbert,  who  died 
12  Oct.,  1804,  aged  13  ;  (4)  Paul,  admitted 
1767  ;  (5)  Robert,  admitted  1727r  aged  7  ; 

(6)  Thomas,   admitted   1729,   aged   8  ;    and 

(7)  Walter,  admitted  1720,  aged  11. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED.  — 
"  Christ  came  to  establish  a  kingdom,  not  a 
Church."  I  believe  this  is  a  quotation  from 
Cardinal  Newman.  Will  some  one  kindly 
give  the  reference  ?  Lucis. 

THE  HAVAMAL. — 

Then  from  his  lips  in  music  rolled 
The  Havamal  of  Odin  old. 

Longfellow. 

Where  can  I  find  a  metrical  or  prose  trans- 
lation of  the  Havamal  ?  CORTEX. 
Cheltenham. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. — I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  your  readers  of  a  history 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  detailed 
accounts  are  given  of  the  different  skir- 
mishes, &c.,  fought  in  her  cause. 

A.  J.  MITCHELL,  Major. 

CARDINAL  IPPOLITO  DEI  MEDICI.  — 
Christopher  Hare,  in  '  A  Princess  of  the 
Italian  Reformation  '  (1912),  states  that  this 
Cardinal  was  painted  by  Titian  (in  or  shortly- 
after  1532),  not  in  his  robes,  but  in  his 
Hungarian  costume  as  leader  of  a  company 
of  troops  raised  and  paid  by  him  for  the 
defence  of  Lintz  in  Upper  Austria.  What 
is  his  authority  for  this  statement  ? 

L.  L.  K. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN. — I  wish  to  know  when 
Walden  in  Essex  (formerly  called  Cheping 
Walden)  took  its  present  name.  None  of  the 
county  histories,  gazetteers,  or  other  works 
of  reference  I  have  been  able  to  consult  say 
anything  to  the  point.  I  know  the  history 
of  the  cultivation  of  saffron  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  far  as  the  usual  sources  of 
information  tell  it,  but  the  date  of  the  change 
of  name  eludes  me.  C.  C.  B. 
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SWINBURNE  AS  POLYGLOT  AUTHOR. — • 
Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  in  '  Victorian  Lite- 
rature '  says  (p.  16)  : — 

"Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  well  in  several 
languages  other  than  his  own  "  ; 

and  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  in  '  A  Book- 
man's Letters  '  (p.  248)  writes  : — 

"YVhen  Zola's  '  L'Assommoir'  was  published  in 
1876  in  the  magazine  La  Republique  des  Left  res, 
Swinburne  announced  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
contributor." 

1.  Which    are    the    "  several    languages  " 
in    which    Swinburne    wrote    so    "  well "  ? 
We  know  his  fine  Latin  poems  '  In  Obitum 
Theophili  Poetae '    and    '  Ad   Catullum,'    to- 
gether   with    his    charming    French    pieces 
'  Nocturne,'  '  Theophile  Gautier,'  and  '  Ode  ' 
('  Le  Tombeau  de  Theophile  Gautier  ') — three 
(including  English)  languages  certainly,  but 
not  "  several." 

2.  What    were    the    subjects    on    which 
Swinburne     wrote     in     La    Republique    des 
Lettres,  and  were   his   contributions   therein 
ever  issued  in  book -form  ? 

J.    B.    MCGOVERN. 

HENRY  GOWER,  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S 
(D.  1374).— In  the  '  D.N.B.'  it  is  stated  that 
Henry  Gower 

"was  sprung  from  a  noble  family  ('  Foedera,'  ii.  747) 
settled  probably  in  the  English-speaking  peninsula 
of  Gower,  not  far  from  Swansea." 

Is  anything  known  of  the  "  noble  family  " 
to  which  Gower  belonged,  and  is  there  any 
evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  it  had 
"  probably  settled  in  the  Gower  peninsula  "? 
Is  it  known  that  persons  bearing  the  name 
Gower  resided  there  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  ?  Any  information  re- 
garding Henry  Gower  and  his  family  will  be 
welcome.  R.  VAUGHAN  GOWER. 

"  You  ROTTEN  ARMINIAN  "  :  MACAULAY. 
— In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Liverpool  Daily 
Post  and  Mercury  the  following  lines  were 
quoted :  — 

Listen  to  this,  all  ye  Arminians  ; 
H  ear  what  St.  Paul  says  of  your  rotten  opinions  ; 
and  a  statement  was  repeated  that  they  had 
appeared  originally  in  an  old  Wesleyan 
hymn-book.  In  view  of  the  Calvinistic 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  lines  this 
seemed  very  doubtful,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Bett,  author  of  the  '  Hymns 
of  Methodism,'  was  sought :  he  declared 
that  the  lines  never  appeared  in  any  Wes- 
leyan  hymns. 

Dr.  William  Permewon  subsequently 
pointed  out  that,  in  Trevelyan's  '  Life  of 
Macaulay,'  chap,  xi.,  in  a  burlesque 


examination  paper  in  divinity  set  by  Macau- 
lay  for  his  niece,  the  following  lines  appear- 
Then  read  Paul's  Epistles, 
You  rotten  Arminian  ; 
You  won't  find  a  passage 
To  support  your  opinion. 

They  are  preceded  by  a  stanza  from  '  The 
Vicar  of  Bray,'  and  followed  by  a  verse  from 
a  song  in  '  The  Quaker,'  by  Charles  Dibdin. 
Are  the  lines  a  quotation  or  Macaulay 's= 
own  composition  ?  E.  S.  B. 

WHITING  TON  ARMS.  —  The  arms  of  the 
Whitingtons  of  Pauntley,  Glos.,  said  to  be 
the  descendants  of  "  Dick  Whittington," 
are  given  by  Edmondson  as  follows  :  Gu.,. 
a  fesse  chequy,  or  and  az  ;  in  the  dexter 
chief  a  fleur-de-lis  arg.  Crest,  a  lion'* 
head  erased  sable.  Can  any  one  inform  me 
when  these  arms  were  granted,  whether 
before  or  after  the  time  of  Dick  Wbittington  t 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  was  not  of  poor  parents,  but  belonged 
to  a  good  family,  and  ran  away  from  home. 

S.  H. 

[In  The  Antiquary  for  January  (reviewed  in  our 
columns  last  week),  in  an  article  by  Mr.  George 
Worley  on  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster 
Royal,  it  is  stated  that  on  the  death  of  his  father 
(Sir  William  Whittington,  of  Pauntley,  Glouces- 
tershire) young  Whittington,  then  thirteen,  came 
to  London  to  push  his  fortunes,  but  whether  he  did 
so  under  precisely  the  romantic  circumstances  with 
which  popular  legend  has  invested  his  career  i& 
extremely  doubtful.] 

ANTI-WESLEYANA. — Three  quarto  poems- 
issued  in  1778  lie  before  me.  They  were 
printed  for  J.  Bew  in  Paternoster  Row,  and 
are  entitled  *  Perfection :  a  Poetical  Epistle. 
Calmly  addressed  to  the  greatest  Hypocrite 
in  England,'  '  The  Saints  :  a  Satire,'  and 
"  Sketches  for  Tabernacle-Frames  :  a  Poem 
by  the  author  of  «  The  Saints,  a  Satire ' ;  'Per- 
fection,' &c.,  &c."  The  first  and  last  men- 
tioned  of  these  have  frontispieces,  '  The 
Saints'  has  a  vignette  only.  The  British 
Museum  has  only  one  of  them,  viz.,  'Per- 
fection.' I  am  anxious  to  know  who  is 
the  author  of  these  anti-Wesley  scurrilities. 

J.  H.  R. 

MORGAN  FAMILY. — Will  any  reader  kindly 
inform  me  who  are  the  representatives  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  T.  Clark,  F.A.S.,  of 
Talygarn,  the  author  of  '  Limbus  Patmm 
Morganise  et  Glamorganise  '  ? 

Can  any  information  be  given  in  reply  to- 
my  query  concerning  the  Morgans  of 
Tredegar  at  10  S.  xii.  267  ? 

Please  reply  direct.         G.  A.  MORGAN. 

68,  Ccldharbour  Road,  Bristol. 
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EDMUND  HARGATT,  WINCHESTER  SCHO- 
LAR.— Mr.  David  Lewis  at  p.  xxxiv  of  his 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Pander's  '  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
Anglican  Schism'  (London,  1877)  writes  as 
follow  * : — 

"  The  very  reverend  M.  A.  Tierney,  canon 
penitentiary  of  Southwark,  showed  to  the  present 
writer  a  copy  of  Cardinal  Pole's  book,  '  Pro 
Ecclesiasticse  Unitatis  Defensio[ne],'  in  which 
a  former  possessor  had  written  on  the  margin 
of  p.  Ixxvii  as  follows  : — 

'  '  Audivi  dixisse  hoc  aliquando  ducissam 
Somerset  ensem,  et  hodie  fama  est,  Annam  ipsam 
non  Thomse  Bulleni  fuisse  filiam  seel  ipsius 
Henrici  8vi,  qui  illam  ex  Bxilleni  uxore,  dum  vir 
peregre  esset,  generasset.  Eaque  ipsa  de  re 
regem  a  Bulleno  admonitum  antequam  rex 
Annam  duxisset,  sed  frustra.' 

"  This  book  had  been  the  property  of  the 
reverend  Edmund  Hargatt,  February  1,  1561, 
and  Mr.  Tierney's  belief  was  that  the  note  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  then  owner,  who  was 
a  priest  driven  out  of  the  country  because  of  the 
change  of  religion." 

Mr.  Lewis  adds  in  a  note  : — 

"  Among  the  priests  who  had  taken  refuge  abroad 
mentioned  by  Sander  (' De  Visibili  Monarchia 
Ecclesiffi,'  p.  672  n.,  1736,  ed.  Wirceburg)  is 
Edmundus  Hargattus." 

Canon  Tiorney  died  19  Feb.,  1862.  Mr. 
Lewis  died  in  1895.  Where  is  this  book 
now  ? 

Edmund  Hargatt,  after  serving  as  a 
Querister  at  New  College,  Oxford,  about 
February,  1534/5  (Holgat^  and  Chitty. 
'Winchester  Long  Rolls,  1723-1812,'  Win- 
Chester,  1904,  p.  332),  entered  Winchester 
College  from  Padbury,  Buckinghamshire, 
aged  13,  and  was  Fellow  of  New  College 
1543-53  (Kirby,  '  Winchester  Scholars,' 
p.  120).  He  obtained  the  Vicarage  of 
Writtle,  Essex,  in  1553,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  was  ordained  Ostiary  in  London, 
being  then  M.A.  (Frere,  '  Marian  Reaction,' 
p.  261 ).  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Eton  College 
in  1554,  and  B.D.  in  1556.  He  was  at 
Louvain  1575  ('  S.P.  Dom.,  Eliz.,'  cv.  10). 
His  name  occurs  in  the  '  Concertatio  Eccle- 
sise,'  and  he  was  probably  living  somewhere 
abroad  in  1588. 

Any  further  particulars  about  Edmund 
Hargatt,  and  especially  the  date  and  place 
of  his  death,  would  be  welcome. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

SIR  RICHARD  DRAKE  HENEGAN,  KT.  OF 
THE  HANOVERIAN  OR  GUELPHIC  ORDER. — 
Wanted,  the  date  and  place  of  his  death. 
He  had  served  in  the  Peninsular  War  as 
Commissary  in  the  Field  Train  Department 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  was  living  in  1846. 

J.  H.  L. 


1.  JOHN  LINDSAY  CRAWFURD. — Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  if  there  is  a  portrait 
of  John  Lindsay  Crawfurd,  who  put  forth 
a  claim  to  the  titles  and  estate  of  Crawfurd 
and  Lindsay  in  1812,  and  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation  ? 

2.'  JAMES  GEORGE  SEMPLE. — I  should  be 
glad  to  have  lists  of  books  dealing  with  James 
George  Semple  alias  Lord  Lisle,  a  native  of 
Irvine — a  notorious  adventurer,  transported 
for  fraud  in  1795.  R.  M.  HOGG. 

Irvine,  Ayrshire. 

REPERTORY  THEATRE. — In  view  of  the 
proposed  formation  of  such  a  theatre  it 
would  be  interesting  to  draw  up  a  list  of, 
say,  the  twelve  best  plays  (excluding  Shake- 
speare) which  have  not  been  acted  publicly 
in  London  during  the  last  half -century.  S. 

BRITISH  REGIMENTAL  HISTORY. — Where 
cari  I  find  a  bibliography  of  this  subject  ? 
I  am  interested  in  the  history  of  the  various 
Scotch  regiments  that  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian,  and  Revolutionary  wars  ;  par- 
ticularly the  history  of  the  Black  Watch 
and  Frasers  Highlanders  (71st). 

JOHN  L.  STEWART. 

South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

[For  the  71st  see  11  S.  viii.  354,  397,  434.] 

MAJOR-GENERAL  PATRICK  DUFF,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Artillery 
(Bengal).  —  Wanted,  the  date  and  place 
of  his  death.  He  appears  in  the  '  Army 
List  '  of  1802  as  a  Major- General  having 
local  rank  in  the  East  Indies.  His  portrait 
was  painted  by  G.  Romney,  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  it  by  C.  H.  Hodges  was  published  in 
1791.  J.  H.  LESLIE. 

AUTHOR  OF  PLAY  WANTED. — Who  wrote 
the  play  '  The  Puritan ;  or,  The  Widow  of 
Watling  Street '  ?  QUILL. 

CENTENARY  OF  THE  CIGAR. — The  following 
cutting  from  The  Daily  Mail  of  7  January 
may,  I  hope,  lead  to  further  information  on 
the  subject.  When  was  the  cigar  first  intro- 
duced into  English  literature  ? — 

"  A  great  many  centenaries  were  celebrated  in 
Paris  in  1913,  but  one  was  overlooked,  that  of  the 
cigar.  After  having  been  smoked  a  long  time  in 
Spain,  where  it  had  been  introduced  from  Mexico, 
it  was  brought  to  France  in  1813.  The  dictionary 
of  the  Academic,  in  speaking  of  the  cigar  for  the 
first  time,  gave  the  following  quaint  definition  : 
*  A  small  roll  of  tobacco  leaves,  which  is  smoked  like 
a  pipe.'  The  fact  that  the  first  cigars  put  in  their 
appearance  in  Paris  towards  1813  is  proved  by 
some  lines  in  '  L'Hermite  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,' 
which  say  that  when  the  hermit  went  to  lecture 
his  nephew,  a  young  officer  in  Paris,  he  found  him 
in  a  dressing-gown,  smoking  '  a  sort  of  roll  of 
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tobacco  leaves.'  And  a  few  years  later  Hippolyte 
Augier,  a  very  popular  playwright  of  the  time, 
mentions  in  his  'M^moires'  that  he  has  met  several 
officers  smoking  cigars,  and  adds  that  this  is  a  newly 
introduced  custom  in  Paris." 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 


NEWNHAM  FAMILY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
(US.  viii.  489.) 

THE  Newnhams  were  members  of  a  yeoman 
family  resident  for  centuries  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  holding  lands  in  the  parishes  of 
Whitwell,  Niton,  and  Chale  ;  at  first  pro- 
bably as  tenants  renting  their  lands  from 
the  Lisles  of  Gatcombe.  The  name  is  found 
variously  spelt — Newnam,  Newman,  Newn- 
ham — and  obviously  referring  to  members 
belonging  to  the  same  family. 

In  the  list  of  jurors  present  at  an  in- 
quisition taken  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  response  to  a  writ  dated  at  Westminster, 
16  May,  1384  (Inq.  7  Hie.  II.,  No.  46), 
relating  to  Stenbury,  a  manor  situated  on 
the  confines  of  Whitwell  parish,  is  the  name 
of  William  Newenham,  conjee turally  an 
early  ancestor. 

Another  reference  occurs  in  the  Archi- 
diaconal  Visitation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
held  in  1543,  by  Nicholas  Harpisfelde,  where 
"  R.  Newman,  Whitewelle  capella,"  is 
entered.  A  badly  written  note  by  the  side 
of  the  name  refers  apparently  to  a  grant 
for  repairs.  An  explanation  is  given  in  the 
reference  to  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Niton,  where  the  churchwardens  of  the  two 
parishes  are  ordered  to  repair  the  church 
windows. 

The  names  of  Richard  and  Thomas 
Newnham  appear  as  resident  parishioners 
in  the  Lay  Subsidy  Rolls,  31  Henry  VIII. 
(1545),  contributing  xviiis.  and  viiis.  to- 
wards the  total  amount  levied  of  vijZ.  xivs. 
The  first-named  held  office  the  same  year 
as  churchwarden  of  Whitwell.  In  the  list  of 
"Churche  Goods  belonging  to  Whitwell  Chappel] 
within  the  p'ishe  of  Godishill,"  2  Edward  VI.  (1549); 
is  mentioned 

"one  challise  of  silver  solde  by  the  handes  ol 
Kichard  Newnam  and  his  co-warden,  with  the  con 
sent  of  the  p'ishe  and  Churche  men." 

On  the  dispersal  of  the  Gatcombe  Lisle 
estates,  which  took  place  at  this  time,  this 
same  Richard  acquired,  by  purchase,  the 
Whitwell  manorial  estate  from  Sir  Geoffrey 
Pole,  who  then  held  the  estates  by  his 
marriage  with  a  descendant  of  the  Bramshot 


isles.  In  1596  he  or  his  son  divided  the 
Droperty  with  Thomas,  son  of  John  Worsley 
)f  Appuldurcombe,  Isle  of  Wight,  taking 
he  lands  lying  to  the  east  of  the  village 
treet.  William  Newman  died  in  1639, 
seised  of  half  the  manor,  and  was  succeeded 
his  son  Thomas,  who  is  probably  to  be 
dentified  with  the  Thomas  Newnham 
entered  in  a  Court-book,  1  Charles  I.  (1625). 
The  earliest  name  entered  on  the  "  Register 
of  burialls  for  the  Quarter  of  Whitwell  "  is 
hat  of  "  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Newn- 
iam,'z  who  died  in  1 678.  The  earlier  William 
is  included  in  the  names  given  by  Worsley 
the  historian  in  his  '  Noate  of  the  Freeholders 
n  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1606,'  members  of  the 
Knighten  Court.  A  Nicholas  Newman — 
conjee  turally  his  brother — is  also  named,  and 
is  referred  to  later,  in  1617,  by  Sir  John 
Oglander,  in  his  '  Memoirs,'  as  follows : 
"  Forde  [farm]  that  Nicholas  Numan  hath 
was  parte  of  ye  sayd  mannor  of  Whitwell." 
He  had  in  1627  "  to  provide  a  light  horse 
for  island  defence." 

Thomas  Newnham,  minister  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Isle  of  Wight,  who  took  his  degree 
at  Oxford  in  1658,  and  was  ejected  from  his 
living  in  1662  for  nonconformity,  was  son 
of  Thomas,  the  owner  of  the  Whitwell  and 
Gotten  estates.  He  was  born  in  1631  at 
Gotten,  died  of  the  smallpox,  and  was 
buried  in  Whitwell  Church  in  1689.  His 
name  is  mentioned  in  Calamy's  memorial. 
He  was  preaching  at  an  outside  service  held 
on  Stroud  Green,  a  pretty  spot  on  the  road 
near  Chale,  on  4  Nov.,  1688,  and 
"  on  hearing  that  the  Dutch  armament  conveying 
William  of  Orange  was  sailing  past  the  shores  or 
the  Island,  he  set  aside  the  subject  he  intended  to 
have  preached  on,  and  gave  his  people  a  discourse 
suited  to  such  a  circumstance  of  Providence." 
His  father  survived,  and  by  a  partition  deed, 
bearing  date  September,  1689,  is  shown  to 
have  left  several  grandchildren  to  inherit. 
A  grandchild,  son  of  the  minister,  attained 
his  majority  in  1704,  and  in  1709  he  sold 
the  estates  to  Sir  Robert  Worsley  of  Appul- 
durcombe, Isle  of  Wight. 

JOHN  L.  WHITEHEAD. 

Ventnor. 

Q.  CICERO  AND  STONE  CIRCLES  (11  S.  viii. 
229). — MB,  J.  W.  HAYES  has  very  kindly 
informed  me  who  it  is  that  is  strongly 
suspected  of  having  played  a  hoax  on 
Charles  Hulbert  with  the  pretended  letter 
of  Quintus  Cicero.  The  name  of  the  pro- 
bable perpetrator  of  the  jest  is  well  known 
to  me,  and  I  have  more  than  one  book  from 
his  library  in  my  possession.  The  original 
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hint  may  have  come  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  who,  in  his  '  Musseum  Clausum,  or 
Bibliotheca  Abscondita  '  ('Miscellany  Tracts,' 
xiii. ),  puts  in  the  list  of  '  Rare  and  Generally 
Unknown  Books,' 

"  The  Letter  of  Quintus  Cicero,  which  he  wrote 
in  answer  to  that  of  his  Brother  Marcus  Tullius, 
desiring  of  him  an  account  of  Britany,  wherein 
are  described  the  Country,  State  and  Manners  of 
the  Britains  of  that  Age." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

OVER  KENNETT  (CORRECTLY  OVER 
KELLET),  LANCASHIRE  (11  S.  ix.  28). — 
"  Over  Kennett  "  is  Over  Kellet,  a  parish  in 
the  South  Lonsdale  petty-sessional  division 
of  Lancashire,  and  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Tunstall.  It  was  formerly  a  parochial 
chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Bolton-le-Sands. 
The  Robinsons  were  customary  tenants  of  a 
messuage  in  the  hamlet  of  Capernwray, 
within  the  township  of  Over  Kellet,  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  John  Robinson 
occurs  in  1543  ;  Miles  Robinson  of  Capern- 
wray died  on  Christmas  Day,  1584,  his  will 
being  proved  on  23  July,  1585.  His  son 
Marmaduke  held  a  tenement  in  Capernwray 
by  copy  of  court  roll  of  the  manor  of  Hornby, 
and  died  about  1631.  He  had  issue  William 
of  Capernwray,  husbandman,  who  pre- 
deceased him,  and  whose  will  was  proved 
20  Jan.,  1622[-3] ;  Thomas,  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  glover ;  Richard ;  and  three 
other  sons.  Elen  (or  Eleanor),  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  said  William,  inherited  her 
father's  tenement,  and  died,  aged  16,  in 
August,  1636.  In  that  year  Thomas  Robin- 
son of  Capernwray  brought  a  bill  of  com- 
plaint in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Court 
(Bundle  348,  Mich.  Term,  12  Ch.  I.)  against 
Robert  Leaper  of  Capernwray  touching  that 
tenement.  Possibly  Thomas,  the  plaintiff, 
was  Thomas  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  uncle 
of  Elen.  The  next  link  in  the  descent  is 
defective,  but  Robert  Robinson  of  Capern- 
wray, yeoman,  by  will  dated  22  March, 
1674[-5],  proved  15  April,  1675,  devised 
10Z.  to  the  children  of  Thomas  Robinson  of 
the  City  of  London  ;  101.  to  the  poor  of  Over 
Kellet  and  Capernwray;  201.  to  his  niece 
Elizabeth  Beetham,  201.  to  his  nephew 
Richard  Beetham,  and  301.  to  the  said 
Richard's  eldest  son ;  and  his  real  estate  to 
nephew  George  Robinson  of  Over  Kellet. 

Thomas  Robinson  was  buried  at  Over 
Kellet  on  15  Aug.,  1655.  Probably  he  was 
the  person  about  whom  F.  C.  B.  inquires, 
find  possibly  he  was  the  father  of  the  Thomas 
of  the  City  of  London  whose  children  were 
legatees  in  the  will  of  Robert  Robinson  in 
1675.  If  F.  C.  B.  will  communicate  with 


me,  I  will  supply  him  with  further  details. 
No  tomb  exists  in  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
Over  Kellet,  of  a  date  as  early  as  1655,  nor 
do  I  know  of  any  arms  recorded  in  favour 
of  this  family.  W.  FARRER. 

Hall  Garth,  Over  Kellet. 

Over  Kellet  is  no  doubt  the  correct  name ; 
it  is  a  parish  about  six  miles  from  Lancaster. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  many 
Robinsons  living  in  the  parish.  A  Thomas 
Robinson  was  buried  there  15  Aug.,  1655. 
The  parish  registers  (1652  to  1812)  have  been 
printed  by  the  Lancashire  Parish  Register 
Society  (vol.  xlii.).  There  were  several 
wills  of  this  branch  of  the  Robinson  family 
proved  at  Richmond,  for  list  of  which  see 
vols.  x.,  xiii.,  and  xxiii.  of  the  publications 
of  the  Record  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  HENRY  FISHWICK. 

The  Heights,  Rochdale. 

If  the  deed  is  examined  closely,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  "  Over  Kennett  "  is 
a  misspelling  for  Over  Kellet.  a  village  one 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  Carnforth,  and  six 
miles  nearly  due  north  from  Lancaster. 
The  village  of  Nether  Kellet  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Over  Kellet. 

In  a  will  dated  14  March,  1586,  the 
testator  gives  instructions  "to  be  buryed 
in  my  Parishe  Churche  Yarrde  of  Over 
Kellett  nye  unto  the  crosse."  The  remains 
of  this — the  churchyard  cross — are  still 
in  situ,  and  the  village  green  is  adorned  by 
another  recently  restored  cross  of  dignified 
proportions.  Opposite  is  the  house  of  a 
descendant  of  the  testator — a  learned  and 
well-known  antiquary. 

HENRY  TAYLOR,  F.S.A. 

Birklands,  Birkdale,  Lancashire. 

[MR.  C.  W.  HUSTON  -  HARBISON  also  thanked 
for  reply.] 

UPRIGHT  STONES  IN  CHURCHYARDS  (US. 
viii.  490 ;  ix.  35). — If  the  querist  will 
consult  Mr.  Walter  Johnson's  '  Byways  in 
British  Archaeology,'  1912,  pp.  346-7,  he 
will  find  a  discussion  of  the  subject  and  a 
number  of  references.  I  have  found  the 
work  a  mine  of  information  on  this  and 
kindred  topics.  My  experience  has  been 
that  the  inscriptions  on  what  are  apparently 
the  oldest  stones  are  almost,  if  not  entirely 
illegible.  M.  M. 

In  '  Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments,'  by 
Brindley  and  Weatherley,  published  by 
Vincent  Brooks,  Day  &  Son,  London  (1887) 
— perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  book  on  the 
subject  in  existence — there  occur  measured 
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drawings  of  ornamental  headstones  in  the 
West  Kirkyard  at  Culross  (Dunfermline), 
dated  respectively  1670  and  1672,  and  of 
an  exceptionally  ornate  one,  that  bears  the 
date  of  1698,  in  Wroxton  Churchyard,  near 
Banbury.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

With  reference  to  DR.  BRADBROOK'S  notes 
on  the  above  in  North  Bucks,  stating  that 
there  are  only  a  very  few  bearing  a  date 
earlier  than  1700,  may  I  mention  that  in 
Westbury  Churchyard  there  are  the  follow- 
ing ?  1672,  1673,  1685,  1688,  1699,  1700, 
1707,  1712,  1714,  1715,  1716,  1718,  1721, 
1723.  R  USSHER,  Vicar. 

POWLETT  :  SMITH  OR  SMYTH  (11  S.  viii. 
68,  133,  255,  416,  472).— The  following 
obituary  notices  refer  to  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Smyth  (1720-97)  :— 

London  Magazine. 

1761.  Mrs.  Smith,  dau.  of  the  Lady  Ann[?abella] 

Pawlet. 
1769,  Nov.  21.  Lady  Ann  Pawlett  in  Brudenell 

Street.   [Wife  of  W.  Powlett  of  Testwood.  ] 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 
1772,  Nov.  -Capt.  William  Powlett  of  Testwood 

[Hants],  cousin  of  Duke  of  Bolton. 
1774,  Jan.  30.    Rev.  Dr.  John  Burton  [aged  83], 

late  Headmaster  of  Winchester  College,  which 

post  he  held  [1724-66]  for  42  years. 

1820,  Sept.   29.     At    Southampton,    Hon.   Mrs. 
Wallop  [nee  Camilla  Powlett  Smyth]. 

1821,  March    8.     At    Bath,    aged    62,    William 
Powlett  Powlett,   Esq.,  of  Lanstown  House, 
co.  Southampton  [Lainston  House,  near  Win- 
chester, formerly  of  Somborne  House]. 

1825,    Jan.    3.     At   Chislehurst^  Lady   Bayning 
[nee  Annabella  Powlett  Smyth]. 

G.  R.  B. 

"MARRIAGE"  AS  SURNAME  (US.  viii. 
287,  336,  378,  457;  ix.  14).— The  name  of 
Mariage'  frequently  occurs  in  the  registers 
of  the  French  Churches  of  Canterbury  and 
Threadiieedle  Street  at  earlier  dates  than 
1657.  At  Threadneedle  Street,  1637,  is 
the  following  announcement  of  marriage  : — 
"  Bodouin  Mariage,  filz  de  Toussain,  natif 
d'Anuers,  et  Alexandrine  Bernard,  vefue  de  feu 
Augustin  Gous  [in  another  entry  spelt  Goos], 
natieu  de  Pihen  les  Calais.  Mars  26.  11  Avril, 
1637." 

Same  register,  1639  : — 

"Charles  Mariage,  filz  de  feu  Piere,  natif  de 
1'Isle  en  Flandres,  et  Judith,  fille  de  feu  Nicolas 
Capon,  natieu  de  Cantorberri.  Mars  30,  1639." 

Same  register,  1607,  occurs  the  birth  of 
"Moyse  Mariage,   iils  de    Jehan   M.   et  de   sa 
femme  Susanne  Fournie.    Mars  22,  1607." 

Same  register,  1638,  the  birth  of 

"  Marie  Mariage,  fille  de  Badouin  M.  Mars  25, 
]638." 


There  are  also  numerous  entries  where 
members  of  the  family  were  witnesses  for 
births  and  marriages. 

Boduin  Mariage  appears  to  have  previously- 
resided  at  Canterbury,  for  in  1632  and  1633 
his  name  occurs  as  witness  to  baptisms. 

Members  of  the  family  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guisnes,  the  name  occurring 
frequently  in  the  register  of  that  church  as 
witnesses  to  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
between  1671  and  1680. 

At  a  later  date — 1693  and  onwards — the 
name  is  found  in  the  register  of  the  French 
Church  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mary,  Dublin^ 
where  are  'entries  of  the  deaths  of  the 
children  of  Pierre  Mariage,  "  ouvrier  en 
soye,"  and  Elizabeth  Askison  his  wife 

In  the  '  Livre  de  Temoignages  de  1'Eglise 
de  Threadneedle  Street J  are  the  names  of 

"  Estienne  Mariage.    24 Sept.,  1671." 

"  Jaques  Mariage  :  fils  de  leu  Estienne  :  20  ana. 
24  Sept.,  1701." 

G.  DE  CASSEL  FOLKARD. 

Holyrood,9,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

HEART -BURIAL  (US.  viii.  289,  336,  352r 
391,  432,  493  ;  ix.  38).— There  is  a  section  on 
this  subject  inT.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer's  '  Church 
Lore  Gleanings,'  1891,  pp.  130-35.  I  cannot 
say  that  there  is  anything  additional  to  what 
has  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  In  The  Church 
Monthly,  March,  1912,  there  is  an  illustration 
of  the  Leybourne  double  casket — one  said  to- 
be  intended  for  the  heart  of  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  de  Leybourne,  but  never  used. 

S.  L.  PETTY. 

The  will  of  Myles  Salley,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  dated  29  Nov.,  1516  (P.C.C.  Holder 
26),  contains  the  following  provision  : — • 

"To  be  buried  in  the  north  side  of  our  lady 
chapell  before  the  image  of  St.  Andrewe  at  the 
Gauntes  of  Bristoll ;  my  hart  and  bowelles  at  the 
high  aulter  in  the  church  of  Martharn  before 
St.  Theodoryk." 

The  episcopal  palace  was  at  Mathern,  co. 
Monmouth.  F.  S.  HOCKADAY. 

Highbury,  Lyduey. 

DICKENS  IN  LONDON  (11  S.  ix.  9,  58). — 
The  following  passage  from  Sala's  '  Charles 
Dickens  'may  probably  be  what  MR.  ARDAGH 
has  in  mind.  After  alluding  to  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  Dickens  was  seen  in 
Pall  Mall,  although  a  member  of  the  Athe- 
naeum Club,  Sala  wrote  : — • 

"Elsewhere  he  would  make  his  appearance  in 
the  oddest  places  and  in  the  most  inclement 
weather:  In  Ratcliff  Highway,  on  Haverstock 
Hill,  on  Camberwell  Green,  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane, 
in  the  Wandsworth  Road,  at  Hammersmith 
Broadway,  in  Norton  Folgate,  and  at  Kensal  New 
Town.  A  hansom  cab  whirled  you  by  '  The  Bell  and 
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Horns  '  at  Bronipton,  and  there  was  Charles  Dickens, 
striding  as  with  seven  league  boots,  seemingly  in 
the  direction  of  North  End,  Fulham.  The  Metro- 
politan Railway  disgorged  you  at  Lisson  Grove, 
and  you  met  Charles  Dickens  plodding  sturdily 
towards  'The  Yorkshire  Stingo.'  He  was  to  be  met 
rapidly  skirting  the  grim  back  wall  of  the  prison 
in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  or  trudging  along  the  Seven 
Sisters  Road  at  Holloway,  or  bearing,  under  a 
steady  press  of  sail,  through  Highgate  Archway, 
or  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  up  the 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road." 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

80,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

BANGOR  :  CONWAY  :  LLEYN  :  ST.  ASAPH 
(11  S.  viii.  130,  177).— In  thanking  MR. 
LLECHTD  JONES  for  his  valuable  reply,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  also  whether  any 
episcopal  registers  exist  for  the  diocese  of 
Bangor  or  St.  Asaph  of  the  period  1320- 
1350.  Q.  V. 

UNCOLLECTED  KIPLING  ITEMS  :  PADGETT 
(11  S.  viii.  441,  464,  485,  515;  ix.  34). — 
MR.  PENRY  LEWIS  is  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  edition  of  '  Departmental  Ditties'' 
published  by  Messrs.  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co. 
at  Calcutta 'in  1890  is  the  earliest.  In  the 
third  edition  (of  1888),  which  I  bought  in 
Calcutta  at  the  time,  and  still  possess,  the 
name  is  spelt  Pagett,  as  I  think  it  is  in 
the  second,  which  I  bought  there  also  in  1886 
or  1887,  but  have  mislaid.  My  Thacker- 
Spink  edition  of  1895  (the  eighth)  also  has 

Pagett.  WlLMOT   CORFIELD. 

PORTRAIT  OF  NAPOLEON  III.  (11  S.  ix.  10). 
— J.  B.  Fortune  de  Fournier,  who  made 
the  pencil  portrait  of  Napoleon  III.  in 
question,  was  a  well-known  artist.  Born 
at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  he  studied  at  Naples, 
and  gained  a  reputation  by  his  water-colour 
pictures  and  interior  paintings.  He  deceased 
in  1864.  H.  KREBS. 

HERALDIC  (11  S.  ix.  10).— The  seal  must 
be  that  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which 
bears  Gules,  three  silver  saltires  on  a  pale  (!) 
sable.  The  shield  with  the  lions  shows 
Flanders  (gold,  a  lion  sable)  and  Holland 
(gold,  a  lion  gules)  quarterly.  In  this  com- 
bination of  arms  the  dividing  lines  are  very 
generally  omitted.  D.  L.  GALBREATH. 
Montreux. 

FLOWER-NAME  (11  S.  viii.  467,  516). — 
It  is  quite  possible  the  flower  may  be  Con- 
volvulus arvensis  (L.),  a  native  plant;  but 
it  may  also  be  a  Fumaria.  I  know  con- 
volvulus is  recorded  earlier  ('  Flora  of  Middle- 
sex,' 1869).  The  exact  date  of  the  song  is 
quite  unknown  to  me,  but  the  spread  of 


cornfield  weeds  since  that  time  makes  it 
difficult  to  decide.  Agrostemma,  or  Lychnis,, 
whatever  it  is  called,  grows  in  the  South 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  ;  here,  in  North  Lancashire, 
where  found  as  a  cornfield  colonist,  it  is,, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  18  in.  or  perhaps 
2  ft.  high.  This  is  not  a  small  flower,  nor 
is  it  pink.  S.  L.  PETTY 

THE  SABBATH  IN  ABYSSINIA  (11  S.  ix.  51). 
— In  a  long  article  in  The  Jewish  Chronicle 
some  years  ago  we  were  informed  that  the 
Falashas  of  Abyssinia  believed  themselves 
to  be  descended  from  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  : 
among  the  customs  of  the  Hebrew  people 
they  still  retained  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
I  do  not  remember  that  they  kept  Sunday 
as  well.  The  editor  of  The  Jewish  Chronicle 
would  give  MR.  MARKS  information  relative 
to  the  article.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

South  Hackney. 

I  see  that  Archdeacon  Dowling,  on  p.  21 
of  his  'Abyssinian  Church'  (1909),  says  that, 
"owing  to  Western  influence,  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  last  day  of  the  week  is  not  so  rigidly 
observed  in  Jerusalem  as  in  Abyssinia." 

The  Archdeacon  is  described  as  the  "  Com- 
missary for  Eastern  Church  Intercourse 
within  the  Anglican  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem.'* 
Possibly  this  gentleman  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Eastern  Church  Association — address 
Church  House,  Westminster — would  be  able 
to  help  your  correspondent  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Abuna.  BRADSTOW. 

DUNSTABLE  LARKS  (11  S.  viii.  469,  515; 
ix.  15). — -With  reference  to  lark  -  catching 
in  Bedfordshire,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  Archdeacon  of  Bedford's  Court  held 
at  Ampthill  8  Feb.,  1616,  Walter  Griffin  of 
Milton  Ernest  was  presented  "for.  setting 
his  nettes  &  catching  larks  on  a  holliday." 
THOS.  M.  BLAGG. 

Newport  Pagnell. 

THE  ROMAN  BATH  IN  THE  STRAND  (US. 
ix.  5).  —  T.  F.  D.  very  properly  calls 
attention  to  the  value  of  this  interesting 
relic  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  Roman  remains 
in  situ  of  which  London  can  boast.  But 
the  public  "  authorities  "  whom  he  rebukes 
for  not  making  the  place  easily  accessible 
must  in  this  case  be  entirely  exonerated 
from  blame,  inasmuch  as  they  never  had 
any  voice  in  the  matter,  the  Roman  bath 
having  been  from  time  immemorial  in 
private  hands.  At  present  it  belongs  to 
Mr.  Glave,  of  New  Oxford  Street,  and  it  is 
by  his  courtesy  that  the  public  are  allowed 
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to  see  it.  It  would  of  course  be  a  great 
boon  if  he  could  manage  to  extend  the  time  ; 
still,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  privilege 
of  even  a  brief  inspection.  In  the  summer 
months  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the 
place  full  of  visitors,  though,  I  am  bound  to 
*idd,  these  consist  mostly  of  Americans,  for, 
strange  to  say,  few  Londoners  seem  to  be 
-aware  of  its  existence. 

ALFRED  S.  FOORD. 

CHOIRBOYS  IN  RUFFS  (11  S.  viii.  450, 
496). — The  choirboys  of  the  Royal  Collegiate 
Oiapel  of  St.  Katharine,  in  Regent's  Park, 
Jhave  worn  ruffs  for  some  years  past. 

J.  DE  BERNIERE  SMITH. 

Choirboys  at  Salisbury,  Norwich,  and 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  still,  I  believe, 
wear  frills.  At  Salisbury  they  used  (1887) 
to  wear  the  frills  out  of  cathedral  as  well  as 
during  service.  E.  M.  F. 

"THE    TALLEST   ONE-PIECE    FLAGSTAFF    IN 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  "  (11  S.  ix.  7).— I  always 
understood  that  the  pole  in  Kew  Gardens 
was  the  tallest.  This  was  sent  over  to 
England  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a  Mr. 
Stamp,  who  owned  twenty-seven  square 
miles  of  forest  in  Vancouver. 

At  the  same  time  he  presented  another  to 
the  Castle  at  Alnwick,  his  native  town  in 
Northumberland.  These  were  too  long  to 
be  placed  on  board  a  ship,  so  they  were 
secured  outside,  one  on  either  side. 

A.  MASSON. 

A  GORDON  AS  A  HUNGARIAN  NOBLE  (11  S. 
viii.  486). — By  a  strange  coincidence  I 
found  recently  in  my  own  small  collection  of 
old  MSS.  a  contemporary  note  (in  original) 
of  the  "  Articuli  Diaetales,  Posonien.  A" 
1659.  Regnante  Imp.  Leopoldo."  An  ex- 
tract from  Section  CXXXIII.  is  as  under  : 

" .Franciscus  Gordon  de  Park:  Wilhelmus 

Kouts  de  Auchterfoul,  Joannes  Dauson  de  Dall- 

cieth,  Nobiles  ex  Scotia  oriundi in  Hungaros 

recipiuntur." 

A  "  nobilis  Dominus  Franciscus  Gordoun, 
Scotus,"  and  a  "  nobilis  Dominus  Gulielmus 
Rosse,  Scotus,"  are  mentioned,  in  a  '  Memo- 
riale '  written  by  Dr.  Isaac  Basire,  as 
gentlemen  at  Eperjes  in  Hungary  to  whom 
letters  or  "  things  "  may  be  sent  for  trans- 
mission to  himself  after  he  had  left  Transyl- 
vania for  England,  in  1661.  L.  L.  K. 

ADJECTIVES  FROM  FRENCH  PLACE-NAMES 
<11  S.  ix.  21).— There  is  one  word  M^hich  I 
have  not  seen  referred  to  ;  but  of  course  it 
is,  in  most  instances,  used  as  a  noun,  though 
it  may,  I  think,  be  applied  adjectivally. 


This  is  the  word  "  Bou-Mich  "  as  applied 
to  the  Paris  student,  the  member  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  almost  invariably  lives  in 
one  of  the  streets  leading  out  of  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Michel.  I  do  not  remember  hearing 
it  when  a  student  there  in  1869-70,  and  think 
it  must  have  developed  at  some  subsequent 
period.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

Add  "  tarin,"  meaning  a  native  of  the 
Tarentaise  (a  district  of  Savoy).  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  corresponding  form 
"  maurin,"  for  a  native  of  the  Maurienne 
(also  a  district  of  Savoy),  is  not  allowed. 
"  Delphinal  "  is  the  "  learned  "  (or  official) 
form  for  "  dauphinois  " — so  the  Academic 
Delphinale  at  Grenoble  (the  capital  of 
Dauphin^),  the  Conseil  Delphinal,  the 
Chambre  Delphinale,  the  Statut  Delphinal. 
Littre  mentions  "  delphinal,"  but  not  the 
other  forms.  W.  A.  B.  COOUDGE. 

Grindelwald. 

CROMWELL'S  ILLEGITIMATE  DAUGHTER, 
MRS.  HARTOP  (US.  ix.  29). — On  reference 
to  Burke 's  '  Peerage  and  Baronetage  '  I  find 
that  Sir  John  Hartopp.  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Leicester  temp.  Charles  II.,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Parliamentary 
General  Fleetwood.  Fleetwood  married 
Bridget,  the  widow  of  General  Ireton  and 
daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
Protector's.  A.  GWYTHER. 

Windham  Club. 

SIR  GEORGE  WRIGHT  OF  RICHMOND  (US. 
viii.  348,  410,  452,  496;  ix.  13).— The 
fictitious  Francis  Ham  whom  the  elder 
Dorothy  Wright  is  said  to  have  married 
was  clearly  evolved  from  an  error  in  White- 
locke's  '  Liber  Famelicus '  (Camden  Soc., 
1858).  Whitelocke,  writing  of  his  infant 
daughter  (born  15  Sept.,  1610),  says  : — 

"I  gave  her  the  name  of  Dorothy  for  the  respect 
I  had  of  her  godmother  the  lady  Wrighte,  whose 
name  was  Dorothye.  She  was  first  the  widow  of 
mr.  Francis  Ham  [?],  a  pensioner,  and  was  then 
maryed  to  Robert  Wrighte,  who  was  tutor  to  the 
erl  of  Essex  last  attainted,  and  continued  withe 
him  in  service  untill  he  was  preferred  by  him  to  be 
clerk  to  the  stable  to  queen  Elizabethe,  the  erl 
being  then  maister  of  the  horse.  After  the  king 
came  to  the  crowne  he  was  knighted  by  him,  and 
so  lived  and  dyed  a  grave  and  sober  man,  meanly 
born  in  Shrewsbury,  but  attayned  by  his  virtue  to 
good  estate  and  quality.  She  had  no  issue  by 
ether  husband." 

In  1884  I  tried  to  trace  the  Whitelocke 
MS.  in  order  to  verify  this  allusion  to  Mr. 

Ham."  I  have  a  letter  which  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Camden  Society,  Mr. 
Kingston,  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  the 
Society's  minutes  merely  showed  that  the 
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3IS.  had  been  lent  to  the  Society  by  a  Mr. 
Whitelocke  through  the  interposition  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Burn. 

Perhaps  the  diarist  was  inexact,  for  surely 
lie  must  have  known  that  Lady  Wright 
had  a  daughter  by  her  first  husband  !  There 
•can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for,  although 
John  Farnham  does  not  in  his  will  (fo.  24 
Spencer,  P.C.C.)  mention  his  daughter,  his 
monument  at  Quorndon  shows  the  child 
in  effigy,  and  the  inscription  says  that  he 

Descended  of  an  ancient  house ;  with  honour  ledde 

his  life, 
Only  with  one  daughter  blest  and  with  a  vertuous 

wife. 

The  arms  on  the  monument  have  not 
all  "  perished."  I  saw  the  two  remaining 
shields  last  autumn,  but,  being  unprovided 
with  the  needful  young  eyes,  flashlight,  long 
ladder,  and  good  nerve,  I  could  only  de- 
cipher them  in  part.  The  oval  shield  at  the 
top  of  the  monument  seems  to  have  a  bend 
•engrailed,  impaling — quite  clearly — Farn- 
ham of  Quorndon.  The  former,  perhaps, 
represents  the  arms  attributed  to  Sir  George 
Wright's  family  in  the  '  Visitations  of 
Stafford'  (Salt  Soc.),  p.  329,  foot-note, 
"  Per  pale.  . .  .and.  . .  .a  bend  engrailed." 
The  shield  above  Lady  Wright's  head  has 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  party  per  pale  indented  ? 
<or  and  gu.?) ;  2,  an  eagle  displayed  ;  3,  az.  or 
sa.?  on  a  chief  three  lozenges,  or  perhaps 
fleurs-de-lis  ?  A  corresponding  shield,  which 
should  be  above  Sir  George's  head,  is  lost. 

The  above  quotation  from  Whitelocke 
clearly  implies  that  Sir  Robert  Wright  and 
Sir  George  were  not  related. 

Sir  George's  son  Thomas  married  at  St. 
Peter-le-Poor,  London,  17  June,  1629, 
Barbara,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Francis  Co- 
kayne  (brother  to  Sir  William  Cokayne, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London),  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  both  baptized  at  Richmond. 
Charles,  the  elder,  became  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Rungton,  Norfolk,  and  Professor  of  Arabic 
•at  Cambridge.  There  issued  a  grant  of 
administration  of  the  estate  of  Thomas 
Wright  of  Richmond,  28  Nov.,  1668,  to  his 
son  Charles.  J.  CHALLENOR  SMITH. 

ISilchester. 

[GENERAL  TERRY  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

GROOM  OF  THE  STOLE  (US.  viii.  466,  515  ; 
ix.  32). — If  it  can  be  shown  that  in  English, 
during  the  seventeenth  century  and  earlier, 
"  stole  "  was  a  general  term  including  the 
whole  of  the  Royal  outfit  from  the  stole 
proper  to  the  shirt,  there  may  be  something 
in  the  explanation  given  by  Edw.  Chamber- 
layne  in  1684.  1  never  confounded  the 


"  stole  "  or  "  stoole  "  in  the  Stole  Chamber, 
or  camera  privata,  with  the  Coronation 
stole,  but  it  seemed  to  me  probable,  as  it 
still  does,  that  the  officer  in  question  origin- 
ally attended  to  the  former,  and  not  to  the 
latter.  It  is  likely  enough  that,  as  time 
went  on,  the  office  became  a  sinecure,  and 
the  term  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
received  a  new  interpretation  more  in 
accordance  with  modern  ideas.  I  expect 
soon  to  have  something  further  to  com- 
municate which  may  help  to  clear  up  the 
matter.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lines. 

SWEDISH  AMBASSADOR  (11  S.  ix.  51). — 
Baron  Gustaf  Adam  von  Nolcken  was 
Swedish  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 
from  1763  to  1793. 

SWEDISH  LEGATION  IN  LONDON. 
fL.  L.  K.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

SUNDIAL   INSCRIPTION   (11    S.    ix.    48). — 
I  suggest : — 
Itnue  reditque  viam  constans  quara  suspicis  umbra  ; 

Umbra  fugax  homines  non  reditura  sumus. 

This  gives  the  double  antithesis  (1)  of 
"  itque  reditque  "  and  "  non  reditura,"  and 
(2)  of  "  umbra  constans  "  and  "  umbra 
fugax  "  ;  the  false  quantity  is  also  avoided 
in  "  viam."  The  first  half  of  the  first  line 
is  a  reminiscence  of  JEn.  vi.  122. 

MATTHEW  H.  PEACOCK. 

[S.  S.  ALLEN,  B.  B.,  PROF.  BENSLY,  DR.  MA- 
ORATH,  and  PROF.  MOORE  SMITH  also  thanked  for 
replies.] 

DEFOE'S  'WEEKLY  REVIEW'  (11  S.  viii. 
448). — If  MR.  F.  CURRY'S  suggestion — one 
which,  by  the  way,  was  made  in  1912  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  in  his  article  on  Defoe  in 
'  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture ' — is  ever  carried  out,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  editor  to  examine  carefully  two 
volumes  now  in  this  country.  One,  owned 
by  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  is  a  copy  of 
vol.  vi.,  printed  in  Edinburgh.  It  lacks  the 
title-page  and  (if  my  memory  is  good)  two 
numbers,  but  is  otherwise  complete.  This 
Edinburgh  edition  of  vol.  vi.,  the  existence 
of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known,  contains  matter  not  in  the  London 
edition  of  the  same  volume,  and  otherwise 
differs  from  the  London  edition. 

The  second  is  a  copy  of  vol.  vii.,  owned 
by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  (Wor- 
cester, Mass.).  This,  unfortunately,  is  in- 
complete ;  but  the  interesting  feature  about 
it  is  that  some  of  the  numbers  were  printed 
in  Edinburgh,  and  some  in  London. 
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It  may  be  added  as  a  curiosity  that  there 
was  advertised  in  The  Boston  Gazette  of 
13  March,  1721,  as  "  Just  Published,  The 
Mount  Hope  Packet.  And  News  from  the 
Moon,  both  to  be  sold  by  Benjamin  Gray, 
Bookseller."  '  The  Mount  Hope  Packet ' 
was,  no  doubt,  '  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman 
in  Mount  Hope  to  his  Friend  in  Treamount,' 
a  political  pamphlet.  '  News  from  the 
Moon  '  was  a  reprint  of  "A  Review  of 
the  State  of  the  British  Nation,  Vol.  7. 
Numb.  14.  Page  53.  Tuesday,  May  2. 
1710."  This  precise  description  proves  that 
the  Boston  reprint  of  1721  was  from  the 
Edinburgh  edition,  as  the  paper  in  question 
formed  No.  15  of  the  London  edition  of 
vol.  vii.,  and  was  dated  29  April,  1710. 
See  Andrew  McF.  Davis's  '  Colonial  Cur- 
rency Reprints,"  Prince  Society,  Boston, 
1911,  ii.  257-77;  and  Publications  of  the 
Colonial  Soc.  of  Mass.,  xiii.  2-15. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  Mass. 

THOMAS  HUDSON,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER, 
1701-79  (11  S.  viii.  489  ;  ix.  36).— To  the 
very  desirable  list  of  portraits  painted  by 
this  artist,  and  given  at  the  latter  refer- 
ence, may  be  added  the  following  : — • 

John  Hobart,  1st  Karl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

George  Gresham,  clockmaker,  &c. 

Thomas  Griffin,  Admiral. 

Rev.  Stephen  Hales,  Rector  of  Teddington. 

Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Beau  Nash. 

Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

1st  Marquis  Townshend. 

Tyrrell,  Admiral. 

Stephen  Weston,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  above  are  from  a  list  of  engravings 
offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Daniell  of  Cran- 
bourn  Street  in  March,  1913. 

Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  Bishop  of  Bristol  (1754) 

Richard  Grindall,  surgeon      ...        .  (1772) 

Miss  Hudson,  the  artist's  daughter  .  (1740) 

Edward  Maurice,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  (1745) 

Sir  John  Philipps,  M.P (1748) 

Francesco  Bernard!  Senesius,  singer.  1735) 
Sir  John  Willes,  M.P.,  L.C.J.  Com 

mon  Pleas     (1744) 

Edward  VVilles,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (1750) 

John  Christopher  Pepusch,  musician  (1740) 

James  Quin,  actor         (1744) 

These  are  from  a  list  of  engravings  offered 
by  Mr.  Tregaskis  of  High  Holborn  during 
the  years  1906-7-8,  and  the  dates  in  paren- 
theses are  those,  approximately,  of  the 


engravings. 


WM.  NORMAN. 


I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  notes 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  columns  of 
<N.  &  Q.,'  and  most  of  the  articles  and 
letters  to  which  the  various  contributors 


have  referred.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  men- 
tioning that  *  The  History  of  English 
Patriotism,'  by  Mr.  Esme  Wingfield-Strat- 
ford  (John  Lane),  contains  more  out-of- 
the-way  information  on  art  and  literature 
than  any  other  book  known  to  me.  The 
chapter  on  '  Patriotism  in  Art '  (pp.  240-61 
of  vol.  ii. )  deals  very  exhaustively  with  the 
work  and  influence  of  such  English  painters 
as  Dobson,  Beale,  Riley,  the  Gandys,  High- 
more,  the  Richardsons,  Dandridge,  Knap  ton  r 
Wilson,  Hudson,  Hogarth,  Hayman,  Lam- 
bert, Wootton,  and  Scott,  not  to  mention  a 
host  of  well-known  artists,  from  Reynold* 
to  Whistler.  BENJAMIN  TRAVERS. 

Mole  Cottage,  Westhumble,  Dorking. 

SMITH  :  NAME  IN  THE  VASCONCELLO& 
FAMILY  (11  S.  .viii.  510). — It  was  with  some 
trepidation  that  I  read  MB.  ALBRECHT'S 
courteous  invitation  to  solve  a  Smith  problem, 
and  my  satisfaction  was  considerable  on 
discovering  information  which  I  trust  may 
be  acceptable  in  spite  of  its  incompleteness. 
According  to  the  family  pedigree,  Jose- 
Ignacio  Paes  Pinto  de  Souza  e  Vasconcellos 
(born  1767,  d.  at  Oporto  1831),  who  was  a 
Councillor  of  State,  married  twice.  Hi* 
second  wife  was  Mary  Tusten  Smith  of 
Ulster,  where  she  was  born  2  July,  1785. 
She  died  23  June,  1886,  at  Fortaleza,  in 
Brazil.  Their  son,  or  one  of  their  sons, 
was  named  Jq.se  Smith  de  Vasconcellos,. 
born  at  Lisbon  1817,  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1903.  There  are  no  further  details 
given  about  the  Smith  family.  "  Ulster  "  is 
rather  vague,  but  at  present  I  can  add 
nothing.  LEO  C, 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  of  interest- 
About  the  year  1870  onwards  there  was  a 
firm  of  merchants  in  Liverpool  in  the  Brazil 
trade  styled  J.  S.  de  Vasconcellos  &  Co., 
the  senior  partner  being  an  Englishman 
named  Joseph  Smith,  who,  it  was  said,  for 
financial  services  rendered  to  the  Portuguese- 
Government,  was  created  a  Portuguese 
baron,  with  the  title  of  Barao  de  Vascon- 
cellos. There  was  another  partner — his 
son,  I  fancy — called  Leopoldo-S.  de  Vascon- 
cellos. I  well  remember  seeing  the  family 
driving  on  Sundays  from  their  residence — 
a  suburban  villa  near  the  Prince's  Park 
called  Ceara  House — to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Pro -Cathedral,  Copperas  Hill,  Liverpool, 
in  an  open  pair-horse  landau,  with  coachman 
and  footman  in  a  rather  gorgeous  blue 
livery  with  silver  lace  and  white-looped 
cords.  The  firm  afterwards  failed,  when  the 
partners  retired  to  Brazil,  I  believe. 

T.  G. 
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DOVER  SEEN  FROM  CALAIS  (11  S.  ix.  29). 
— In  travelling  from  Dover  south-westwards 
by  train  a  few  years  ago,  late  on  a  brilliant 
summer's  afternoon,  when  we  reached 
Folkestone  the  cliffs  of  Calais,  26  miles 
away,  were  apparently  only  3  or  4  miles 
distant,  for  the  sun  was  low  and  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  excellent. 

Similarly,  at  5  o'clock  on  a  clear  summer's 
morning,  with  a  low  sun  shining  from  the 
east  on  to  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  21  miles  off, 
there  should  be  still  less  difficulty  in  seeing 
them  from  Calais  than  in  the  former  case. 

From  the  Babbicombe  Cliff  above  Tor- 
quay, Portland  Bill  is  sometimes  visible. 
From  this  point  I  have  sketched  it — 55  miles 
across  the  water  as  the  crow  flies. 

HENRY  TAYLOR,  F.S.A. 

Birklands,  Birkclale,  Lancashire.' 

As  any  one  can  see  across  now  on  any 
clear  day,  I  fail  to  see  the  point  of  the 
query  as  to  the  possibility  of  seeing  across 
three  centuries  ago.  H.  K.  H. 

TRILBY  (US.  ix.  27). — 'Trilby;  or,  The 
Sprite  of  Argyll,'  is  the  title  of  a  French 
short  story  by  Charles  Nodier,  which  was 
originally  published  during  the  Restoration 
period  of  Louis  XVIII.  It  was  afterwards 
adapted  for  the  stage  as  a  one-act  play,  with 
songs,  by  Eugene  Scribe  and  other  collabo- 
rators. It  will  be  found  in.  the  '  (Euvres 
Completes  '  of  the  prolific  dramatist.  Scribe's 
adaptation  was  subsequently  used  for  the 
libretti  of  three  Italian  operas  and  one  Ger- 
man. It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  very  few 
plays  of  Scribe  which  escaped  the  hands  of 
the  English  adapters.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  extraordinary  French  versions  of 
the  Scotch  names  of  the  characters.  Charles 
Nodier's  story  '  Trilby  '  was  long  believed 
in  France  to  be  founded  on  a  real  Scottish 
legend,  but  it  has  in  fact  no  existence  in  the 
folk-lore  of  Scotland.  At  the  time  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree's  production  of  the  American 
version  of  George  du  Maurier's  novel '  Trilby  ' 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  I  was  urgently 
requested  to  prepare  an  English  version  of 
the  French  '  Trilby  '  for  production  by  a 
provincial  manager.  He,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  became  bankrupt,  and  my  ver- 
sion was  never  produced  on  the  stage. 

Trilby  in  the  French  story  and  play  is  the 
young  son  of  a  Scotch  lord,  \vho  disguises 
himself  as  a  sprite,  and  after  frightening  the 
villagers  is  discovered  by  his  old  tutor,  and 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The 
part  in*  the  play  was  undertaken  by  an 
actress  dressed  in  boy's  clothes,  and  in  the 


operas  by  contraltos.  When  George  du 
Maurier  was  an  art-student  in  Paris,  the 
name  was  generally  given  to  black  stray 
cats  who  came  into  family  dwellings  un- 
awares and  stole  food. 

ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 
36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Nodier  brought  out  his  story  '  Trilby  ;  on, 
Le  Lutin  d'Argail,'  in  1822.  It  is  clear 
that  the  name  of  the  Scottish  sprite  soon 
became  well  known  in  France,  for  in  1838 
we  have  "  De  Beauvoir  "  (De  Bully)  describ- 
ing the  little  English  groom  "  David  Dick  " 
as  a  "  capricieux  Trilby  "  ('  Histoires  Cava- 
lieres  ').  Later  on  Trilby  is  met  with  in 
'  Les  Bibelots  du  Diable,'  a  fairy  vaudeville, 
by  Th.  Cogniard  and  Clairville,  first  per- 
formed on  21  Aug.,  1858,  at  the  Theatre  des 
Varietes  in  Paris.  Here  (Act  I.  sc.  x.) 
Trilby  speaks  of  himself  as  "  un  bon  petit 
genie."  M. 

Trilby,  as  the  name  of  a  little  dog, 
occurs  in  the  letters  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin. 
Thus  in  that  of  14  Feb.,  1835  : — 

"  Nos  soirees  se  passent  aussi  fort  doucement,  a 
travailler,  a  lire,  a  caresser  Trilby,  notre  petit 
mignon  " ; 

in  that  of  30  March,  1835  :— 

"  Ce  Criquet,  si  gentil,  a-t-il  dine  sur  votre  main 
corame  Trilby  avec  de  la  friture  de  eervelle  ? 
C'etait  pour  s'adoucir  la  langue  et  vous  lecher  en- 
suite  "  ; 

and  in  that  of  31  Dec.,  1841  :— 

"  Si  1'air  est trop  froid,  nous  nous  etablirons 

sur  les  tisons,  et  nous  jaserons  dans  la  chaleur  du 
foyer  comme  deux  Trilby." 

The  name  has  such  an  English  sound  that 
it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  Du  Maurier 
in  all  probability  made  its  acquaintance  in 
France,  and  one  would  be  glad  to  know 
more  of  its  early  history  in  that  country. 
G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 

Sheffield. 

If  your  correspondent  has  access  to  the 
earlier  volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  he  will  find 
information  in  8  S.  ix.  84,  277,  459  ;  x.  241. 

DIEGO. 

COUNTY  MAPS  (US.  ix.  5). — To  the  list  of 
counties  of  which  catalogues  of  maps  have 
been  published  may  be  added  Dorset.  In 
the  Transactions  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club 
and  Antiquarian  Society  for  1903  (vol.  xxiv.) 
is  given  an  annotated  list  of  maps  of  the 
county  from  1575  to  1829.  It  was  com- 
piled by  Mr.  A.  Pope  (now  F.S.A.). 

JAS.  M.  J.  FLETCHER. 

Wimborne  Minster  Vicarage. 
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Churchicardens'     Accounts    from     the    Fourteenth 

Century  to  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

By    J.    C.    Cox,    LL.D.     "  Antiquary   Series." 

(Methuen  &  Co.,  10s.  Qd.  net.) 

THE  revelation  Dr.  Cox's  volume  affords  of  the 
abundance,  and  in  many  cases  of  the  antiquity, 
of  the  material  available  in  parochial  records 
should  stimulate  county  antiquarian  societies  to 
further  printing  of  faithful  copies  of  church  docu- 
ments. It  is  natural  that  these  records  should 
throw  light  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  that  is 
far  from  being  their  sole  contribution  to  national 
history.  Since  the  pre-Reformation  laity  made 
the  folk-festival,  the  religious  play,  and  every 
possible  occasion  of  good-fellowship  and  mirth 
subservient  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  parish 
church,  and  since  post-Reformation  church- 
wardens had  thrust  upon  them  the  performance 
of  endless  secular  duties,  their  accounts  are  con- 
cerned with  the  life  of  the  people  at  large.  We 
read  therein  of  the  purchase  of  drinking  bowls 
and  ensnaring  of  vermin,  of  payments  to  bear- 
wards  and  pageant  players,  as  well  as  of  the 
"  forthfare  "  bell,  the  shriving-pew,  the  holy 
loaf,  the  movable  star  at  the  Epiphany  festival, 
or  the  dramatic  rendering  of  the  Gospel  on  Palm 
Sunday.  Indeed,  an  infinity  of  interesting  items 
of  every  kind  may  be  gathered  from  these  accounts, 
of  which  some,  like  the  Bassingbourn  entries  of 
the  play  of  St.  George  in  1511,  appear  here  for 
the  first  time  in  print,  to  such  good  purpose  has 
Dr.  Cox  ransacked  the  records  of  church  chest 
and  vestry  locker.  Thus  we  are  reminded  of  the 
not  infrequent  employment  of  women  church- 
wardens, of  the  ringing  of  bells  to  allay  storms, 
of  the  universality  of  the  church  clock  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  of  the  practice  which 
obtained  in  some  churches  of  giving  more  expen- 
sive wine  to  better-class  communicants,  and 
cheaper  to  the  common  folk.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  funeral  mass  for  royalty  the  parish  hearse, 
a  frame  for  lighted  tapers,  was  put  into  position 
as  though  the  body  itself  lay  beneath  it  —  a  fact 
very  clearly  brought  out  in  the  accounts  of 
St.  Nicholas's,  Warwick,  at  the  "  dirige  "  for 
Henry  VIII.  ;  while  those  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  show  how  the  parish  authorities 
placated  the  royal  almoner  with  a  fine  of  2s.  4rf. 
when  he  would  have  exercised  his  right  of  sealing 
up  the  church  door  in  1548  because  of  the  omis- 
sion of  the  customary  bell-ringing  at  the  King's 
departure.  Significant  also  is  the  light  thrown 
on  the  later  phases  of  the  religious  drama  by  the 
citation  of  items  showing  that  the  representation 
of  church  or  parish  plays  continued  throughout 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  there  appears  to 
be  some  confusion  in  the  dates  assigned  to  a 
performance  of  this  character  at  Wootton, 
Hants  (pp.  268,  281). 

Though  he  insists  very  firmly  on  the  eccle- 
siastical origin  of  the  churchwarden's  office,  Dr. 
Cox  for  the  most  part  touches  but  lightly  on 
questions  involving  controversy.  On  one  point, 
however,  he  betrays  bias.  He  is  strongly,  insis- 
tently, anti-Reformer  and  anti-Puritan  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  are  many  instances  of  devastation 
which  even  admirers  of  Puritanism  must  regret, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  plain  glass  for  a  window 
in  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury,  "  wherein  God  is 


painted  in  many  places  as  if  he  were  there  creating; 
the  world,"  by  a  Puritan  recorder  of  that  city  in. 
1629. 

In  a  work  representing  the  research  that  has- 
been  carried  through  a  lifetime  it  seems  ungrateful 
to  notice  small  slips,  such  as  "S.  Neot's  "  for  the 
Cornish  St.  Neot,  and  "  Waynardes  castell  "  (217),. 
surely  Baynards  Castle,  in  a  London  entry  ;  for 
"  noble  parych  "  (6)  whole  parych  is  doubtless- 
intended;  while  for  "S.  Michael-in-Bedwardine, 
Warwick"  (45),  the  obvious  reading  is  Worcester. 

The  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  Contemporary 
Source*.  Delected  and  arranged  in  Three 
Volumes,  with  an  Introduction  by  A.  F.  Pollard. 
—Vol.  I.  Narrative  Extracts.  (Longmans,  10s.  6d_ 
net.) 

THIS  is  No.  1  of  the  "  University  of  London  His- 
torical Series."  Prof.  Pollard  begins  his  excellent 
Introduction  by  saying  that  these  volumes  spring 
from  a  humble  cause,  and  pretend  to  a  modest 
ambition,  being  designed  primarily  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  providing  original  "sources"  for  his- 
torical students  at  London  University.  They  will 
answer  their  purpose  admirably  if  they  all  come  up. 
to  the  standard  of  the  present  example,  which  strikes- 
one  as  a  most  judicious  selection  of  representative 
pieces  from  a  period  which,  if  not  nearly  so  rich  as 
manv  others,  yet  offers  no  inconsiderable  embarras 
de  richesses.  And,  besides  that,  they  ought  to- 
attract  the  attention  of  those  general  readers  who 
have  grown  perhaps  a  little  weary  of  the  over- 
ready  interpretations  which  professed  historians 
offer  in  such  amazing  abundance. 

Histories,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  been 
omitted,  and  some  of  the  reasons  which  make  such 
omission  advisable  are  amusingly  illustrated  in. 
the  Introduction.  Letters,  poems,  documents  of 
State,  extracts  from  parliamentary  speeches,  the 
despatches  of  ambassadors,  and  other  similar 
strictly  original  materials,  have  alone  been  used. 
Most  of  the  matter  here  given  has  already  been 
published  elsewhere,  but  all  has  been  revised, 
and,  wherever  necessary,  corrections  have  been  made^ 
and  supplementary  information  supplied.  Among, 
the  most  important  items,  as  contributing  to  form 
a  clear  and  vivid  idea  of  the  times  in  the  reader's 
mind,  are  the  cases  from  the  Courts  of  Star 
Chamber  and  Requests,  which  are  printed  in 
full.  The  general  reader  aforesaid  will  probably 
turn  with  more  zest  to  the  pages  near  the  end 
of  the  book  which  furnish  details,  not  perhaps 
widely  known  beyond  the  circle  of  strict  his- 
torical studies,  concerning  the  youth  of  Catherine- 
of  Aragon.  The  head-lines  of  the  pages  are  useful ; 
but  some  kind  of  table  of  contents  giving  page- 
references  would  have  been  of  advantage.) 

Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society.    New  Series. 

Vol.  VII.,  Part  1.  (Liverpool,  the  Society.) 
MR.  ERNST  KUHN  announces  in  the  Report  that 
Lady  Arthur  Grosvenor  succeeds  him  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Society.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
present  year  will  see  the  issue  of  Dr.  George 
F.  Black's  'Gypsy  Bibliography.' 

The  number  opens  with  'Gypsy  Jane'  and 
'Gypsy  Lee,'  two  word-portraits  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons.  In  these  he  states  that  his  "interest  in 
the  Gypsies  ever  since  I  read  *  Lavengro '  has- 
amounted  to  a  passion." 

Early  British  Gypsies  form  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Mr.  Eric  Otto  Winstedt.  This  opens- 
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with  an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  "  two  of  the 
late  Presidents— Crof ton  in  his  *  Early  Annals  of 
the  Gypsies  in  England,'  and  Mac  Ritchie  in  his 
'  Scottish  Gypsies  under  the  Stuarts ' — have  set 
a  laudable  example  by  searching  the  published 
volumes  of  State  Papers  for  references  to  Gypsies. 
But  Crofton's  first  paper  was  written  before  many 
volumes  had  appeared,  and  since  Mac  Ritchie  wrote 
many  more  Scottish  volumes  have  been  issued." 
Consequently,  there  are  a  number  of  records  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Wellstood  was  unable  to  work 
through  the  volumes,  so  Mr.  Winstedt  has  collected 
all  the  remaining  references,  both  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  series. 

Mr.  Bernard  Gilliat  -  Smith  contributes  *  A 
Ninth  Bulgarian  Gypsy  Folk-Tale.'  There  are 
Balkan  notes  by  Andreas,  and  an  Italian  Gypsy 
comedy  by  Dr.  Ranking. 

Among  other  notes  is  one  by  Mr.  David 
Mac  Ritchie  on  '  The  Cross  as  a  Gypsy  Symbol.' 
He  learns  from  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  that  "the 
cross,  or  trisula,  is  regarded  by  Gypsies  as  the 
most  powerful  of  all  symbols.  A  Romani  girl  will 
tell  you  that  the  dark-blue  punctured  rosettes  at 
the  corners  of  her  mouth,  ornamental  as  she 
considers  them  to  be,  have  something  to  do  with 

luck  as  well  as  ornament Tattooed  on  the  breast 

of  the  South  Papuan  woman  we  find  the  same 
cross  (or  Sanscrit  trisula),  which  the  Romanis 
believe  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  symbols — so 
powerful  that  the  rainbow  will  fade  from  the  sky 
'  at  the  very  sight  of  it.'  " 

We  are  again  requested  to  state  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Society  are  at  2lA,  Alfred  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Sermons  preached  in  Sackville  College  Chapel.  By 
the  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.  New  Edition 
Unabridged.  Vol.  I.  (H.  R.  Allenson,  2-9.  6d.  net.) 
SACKVILLE  COLLEGES  a  large,  low,  grey  pile  of 
buildings  on  the  brow  of  rising  ground  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  of  East  Grinsted.  An  iron 
plate  fixed  to  the  oak  door  is  inscribed  1616,  and 
above  the  gate  is  a  sundial  with  the  inscription 
"Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas."  This  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1608  by  Robert,  second  Earl 
of  Dorset,  for  the  shelter  and  maintenance  of 
thirty  poor  and  aged  householders.  Interminable 
lawsuits,  consequent  on  sale  of  property,  reduced 
the  funds.  Neale  became  Warden  in  May,  1846, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  at  restoration  of  all  kinds, 
and  on  Sundays  he  would  invite  the  old  people  to 
dine  with  him  and  his  family  in  the  hall,  and  thus, 
as  he  told  them  in  his  first  sermon,  "we  shall  the 
more  feel  like,  as  we  are  indeed,  one  family."  The 
volume  is  dedicated  to  his  widow. 

Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica.     December. 

(Mitchell  Hughes  &  Clarke.) 

MB.  BRUCE  BANNEBMAN,  the  editor,  has  provided, 
as  usual,  an  interesting  number.  It  opens  with 
'  Pedigrees  of  the  Visitation  of  Gloucestershire,' 
which  is  illustrated  with  27  engravings  of  coats 
of  arms.  This  is  followed  by  a  continuation  of 
the  account  of  the  birth  and  youthful  career  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII., 
and  his  progress  to  Bosworth  Field,  communicated 
by  Mr.  George  Grazebrook.  A  friend  who  was 
searching  on  his  behalf  for  traces  of  Henry's  march 
wrote  on  28  July,  1899,  that  a  very  old  lady  named 
Miss  Watkin  told  him  "  her  ancestors  lived  at 


Cenyll  Mawr,  pronounced  '  Kenetfi  Mawr,'  which 
means  a  great  gathering,  and  that  Henry  VII. 
on  his  way  to  England,  after  he  had  passed  by 
Aberystwith,  called  at  their  house,  and  was. 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  This  place  is 
marked  as  Cynnyl  Mawr  on  the  Ordnance  map. 
It  lies  about  six  miles  from  Aberystwith  and  ten 
miles  from  Machynlleth,  and  its  great  value  to  us 
is  that  it  shows  how  Richmond's  army  took  a 
cross-road  to  Eglwysfach  and  on  to  Machynlleth. 
The  house  is  now  a  modern  farm,  but  adjoining  it 
is  the  site  of  the  old  mansion,  a  level  spot  fortified 
with  a  high  embankment,  and  with  fine  old  trees 
about  it,  so  that  it  would  be  in  1485  a  place  of 
some  importance." 

There  are  pedigrees  of  the  family  of  Floyer- 
(eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century)  ;  of  Bucke~ 
ridge  of  Lichfield  ;  and  of  Frost  of  Bishopsgate^ 
There  is  also  an  article  on  the  Ray  family  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  and  our  correspondent  the  Rev. 
H.  L.  L.  Denny  writes  on  the  Manor  of  the 
Rectory:  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts,  and  its 
owners. 

Messrs.  Longman's  Classified  Catalogue  for  1914 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  others.  The  Analytical 
Index  of  Subjects  is  excellent,  as  is  also  the  General 
Index.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of 
pages  the  different  subjects  take  :  Standard  and 
General,  84  ;  Theology,  49  ;  Roman  Catholic,  11  ^ 
Medical  and  Surgical,  7 ;  Science,  51 ;  Educa- 
tion, 88. 

The  following  definitions  are  good  : — New  im* 
pression,  when  a  book  is  reprinted  without  change 
to  distinguish  it  from  an  edition.    New  edition,  an, 
impression  in  which  the  matter  has  undergone  some , 
change,   or    for    which  the  type   has    been  reset. 
Reiaw&i  republication  at  a  different  price  or  in  a., 
different  form. 

The  English  Historical  Review  for  January  has 
an    important    and    instructive    article    by    Sir 
William  Anson  on  '  The  Cabinet  in  the  Seventeenth  > 
and    Eighteenth   Centuries ' ;    a    criticism    worth . 
careful  attention,  by  Mr.  G.  Gr.  Coulton,  of  recent 
work  on  the    interpretation  of  Visitation  Docu- 
ments ;  and  an  interesting  study  of  the  Avowries  . 
of    Cheshire    by    Mr.    R.    Stewart-Brown.     The 
other  two  main  papers  are  Dr.  Holland  Rose's 
'  Frederick    the    Great    and    England,    1756-63,' 
and  Miss  M.  T.  Stead's  '  Manegold  of  Lautenbach.' 

The  '  Notes  and  Documents  '  include  a  tran- 
script of  St.  Boniface's  Poem  to  Nithardus,  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  ;  a  discussion 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bland  of  a  document  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  home  staples  (1319) ;  and  an 
interesting  suggestion  by  Miss  M.  Deanesly  to. 
connect  the  '  Incendium  Amoris  '  of  Richard 
Rolle,  with  MSS.  of  St.  Bonaventura  through 
the  Council  of  Constance.  The  reviews  include 
a  number  of  noteworthy  articles. 

THE  January  Quarterly  has  several  good  literary 
and  historical  papers.  Prof.  Case's  study  of  '  The 
Plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'  sets  the  authors 
well  and  clearly  in  relation  to  the  milieu  in  which 
they  worked.  Dean  Inge's  'St.  Paul' deals  with 
the  external  aspects  of  the  Apostle's  activity  and 
development  of  thought  in  the  light  of  recent  dis- 
coveries  and  of  the  new  conceptions  arising  from  the 
study  of  comparative  religion,  and  within  the 
scope  determined  is  excellent.  Mr.  Garnet  Smith's 
'The  Contemporary  German  Drama'  is  well-in* 
formed  and  well-timed.  Our  knowledge  of  German 
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literature  is  hardly  on  a  level  with  that  of  France, 
yet  its  importance  for  an  understanding  of  the 
whole  of  European  thought  is  obvious.  In  view 
of  the  proposal  to  erect  a  statue  at  Strassburg  in 
honour  of  Martin  Bucer,  Principal  Lindsay  con- 
tributes an  interesting  and  welcome  account  of 
the  peace-making  theologian,  whose  life  and  work 
are  apt  to  be  somewhat  hazy  to  the  general  English 
reader.  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy  has  an  illu- 
minating study  of  Butler,  the  author  of  '  Erewhon ' ; 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Johnston's  *  Modern  Mysticism,' 
devoted  largely  to  Francis  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Tagore,  and,  like  not  a  little  recent  writing  on 
mysticism,  plainly  indebted  to  Baron  von  Hiigel, 
furnishes  a  good  account  of  influences  playing  on 
the  twentieth  century  from  another  side.  He  has 
some  good  remarks  on  the  exaggerated  definiteness 
with  which  some  writers  emphasize  the  traditional 
stages  of  the  "mystic  way."  'Some  Reflections 
on  Patriotism,'  by  Mr.  Algernon  Cecil,  is  an  article 
worth  reading  and  thinking  over,  whether  it 
entirely  commands  assent  or  not. 

Miss  AJBBY  MEEHAN  writes :— "  May  I  say,  in 
response  to  MR.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT'S  note,  ante, 
p,  37,  re,  my  late  brother  Mr.  J.  F.  Meehan's 
writings,  that  he  wrote  much  more  than  has  yet 
been  chronicled  in  the  memorial  notices  published  ? 
For  years  down  to  August  last  he  contributed  a 
series  of  articles  to  The  Beacon,  a  monthly  pub- 
lished at  Frome.  He  also  wrote  for  several  years 
in  Coming  Modes  and  The  New  Album  monthly 
articles  on  'Old  Time  Celebrities.'  I  trust  a  little 
later  to  be  able  to  republish  these  articles  in  book- 
form,  with  reproductions  of  many  of  the  rare  prints 
in  the  Meehan  Collection.  The  last  thing  my 
brother  wrote  was  '  Famous  Inns  of  Bath,'  published 
last  September  [reviewed  in  'N.  &  Q,'  for  the 
13th  of  September]. 

"  The  Meehan  Collection  of  Bath  prints,  original 
drawings,  caricatures,  maps,  plans,  &c..  has  oeen 
valued  at  50W.  by  a  London  expert,  and  is  on  offer 
to  Bath  at  this  sum.  A  committee  is  forming  at 
Bath  to  raise  the  purchase  money  by  subscription. 
I  ha  ve  by  the  help  of  friends  in  London  collected 
150Z.  of  the  required  sum,  and  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
Mr.  John  Hatton,  Grand  Pump  Room,  Bath,  have 
received  several  cheques  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  fund." 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— JANUARY. 

MESSRS.  ELLIS'S  Catalogue  No.  151,  besides 
many  other  things,  gives  an  account  of  a  collec- 
tion of  works  on  Africa,  and  of  a  number  of  Eliza- 
bethan books.  One  of  the  best  items  is  the  MS. 
'  Edicts  et  Ordonnances  politiques  de  Elizabeth 
Royne  d'Angleterre  a  present  regnante,'  written 
on  104  leaves  of  paper,  with  annotations  describ- 
ing English  customs,  and  a  Latin  dedication  to 
the  Bishop  of  Limoges,  1562,  121.  12s.  There 
is  a  copy  of  an  early  edition  of  Kerver's  '  Horse,' 
printed  in  Gothic  letter  on  vellum,  with  initials 
illuminated  by  hand,  1500,  35Z.  ;  and  a  copy  of 
Book  IV.  of  the  '  Imitation,'  being  the  first  work 
produced  by  Richelieu's  private  press,  folio, 
1640,  251.  We  noticed  Rycharde  Whytforde's 
'  Saynt  Augustin's  Rule  in  English  Alone,' 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1527,  of  which 
there  is  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  321. 
Another  very  good  item  is  John  Heywood's 


'  Woorkes  '  :  "A  dialogue  conteyning  the  num- 
ber of  the  effectual  Prouerbes  in  the  English 
tongue,  compacte  in  a  matter  concerning  two 
maner  of  Mariages.  With  one  hu'dreth  of  Epi- 
grammes."  This  was  printed  in  1576  by  Thomas 
Marsh.  It  is  offered  for  27Z.  10s.  Messrs.  Ellis 
have  also  a  copy  of  '  The  Lord  Marques  Idlene.s,' 
known  to  connoisseurs  as  a  rare  book.  This  has 
a  dedication  7  pages  long  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  printed  in  1587  by  Bollifant,  101.  10*. 
Of  the  books  listed  as  '  On  Africa  '  perhaps  the 
best  is  William  Lithgow's  '  A  Most  Delectable 
&  True  Discourse  of  an  admired  and  paineful 
Peregrination  from  Scotland  to  the  most  famous 
Kingdomes  in  Europe,  Asia  &  Affricke,'  a  second 
edition  of  a  small  quarto  in  black-letter  printed 
by  Okes,  1616,  11.  15s. 

We  have  marked  several  more  books  as  worth 
notice,  but  have  space  to  mention  only  two  more  : 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  '  Boke  of  Comforte  Against 
Trybulacyons  ' — of  which  there  is  no  copy  in  the 
British  Museum — undated,  but  bearing  the  device 
used  by  the  printer  for  '  The  Ordinary  of  Cristen 
Men,'  1502,  35L,  and  a  good  thirteenth-century 
MS.,  '  Breviarium  Lingonense,'  containing  the 
music  of  the  services,  its  early  date  proved  by 
the  omission  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  427. 

MESSRS.  MAGGS'S  Catalogue  No.  318  contains 
descriptions  (1)  of  a  collection  of  original  drawings, 
ancient  and  modern,  (2)  of  about  as  many  etchings 
and  engravings  by  old  masters,  and  (3)  of  nearly 
300  modern  etchings.  In  the  first  division  we 
noticed  an  attractive  landscape — '  Wayside  Cot- 
tage '—by  Peter  de  Windt,  521.  ;  a  '  Virgin  and 
Child  with'  St.  Joseph,'  drawn  in  colours  on  vellum, 
being  a  contemporary  replica  of  the  drawing  by 
Diirer  at  Basle,  25  guineas ;  several  good  examples 
of  Turner ;  and  a  study  of  female  figures  in  black 
and  red  crayon  by  Murillo,  101. 10s.  In  the  second 
division  are  included  22  of  Diirer's  copperplate 
engravings,  and  nearly  as  many  examples  of  his 
wood  engraving :  among  the  former,  the  '  St. 
Genevieve,'  221. 10s.,  the  '  St.  Jerome  en  Penitence,' 
221.  10s.,  and  the  'Little  War-horse,'  24Z.;  and 
among  the  latter  a  complete  set  of  the  Apocalypse, 
75J.,  and  the  large  plate  with  the  columns  at  the 
sides  of  the  '  Maximilian  I.,'  121.  12s.  There  is  a 
curious  and  graceful  piece  of  work  by  Nicholaus 
Mair  von  Landshut  (fl.  1492-1514),  representing 
St.  Anne  with  the  Madonna  and  Child,  58/. ;  and 
we  noticed  also  several  quaint  productions  in  the 
way  of  woodcuts  by  early  unnamed  artists. 

The  modern  work  is  for  the  most  part  quite 
recent,  and  includes  some  of  the  best-known  works 
of  living  etchers.  Thus  Cameron's  '  Ben  Ledi,' 
165Z. ;  Muirhead  Bone's  '  Great  Gantry :  Charing 
Cross  Station,'  165f  ;  and  Brangwyn's  'Bridge 
of  Sighs,'  42Z.  An  interesting  item  is  a  set  of  57 
cancelled  etchings  and  dry  -  points  by  Whistler, 
issued  c.  1879  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  34Z.  10s. 


G.  F.  R.  B.— Forwarded. 

MR.  CECIL  CLARKE  —Many  thanks  for  cutting  on 
Cromwell  House. 

S.  S.  desires  to  thank  LEO  C.  and  MR.  Wai. 
NORMAN  for  their  replies.  The  family  sought  for 
is  Smyth  or  Smijth  of  Norborne. 
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Shells  —  Will  -  Q'  -  the  -  wisp  —  Constable's  '  Cornfield  '— 
Armorial  Salver,  1694— Solemn  League  and  Covenant- 
Martin  Bulg,  108— Authors  Wanted— Biographical  Infor- 
mation Wanted— Breast  Tackle— " Rutland's  Place"— 
Hexagram  and  the  Trinity,  109— Pyott— Printed  Form 
for  Parish  Register — Thomson's  Library — Campana  de 
Cavelli— R.  Short— Heraldic— Clerk,  110— Lord  Mayor's 
Sword  and  Mace— Colonels  of  24th  Regiment,  111. 

UEPLIES  :  —  Daniant,  111  —  Gilbert  Family  —  London 
Nursery  Grounds— Field  Marshal  Sir  George  White,  112 
— "  Lunkard  "— Arno  Poebel :  Tablet  Deciphered— Fire 
and  New  -  Birth— Two  Curious  Place  -  Names  :  Ottery 
vSt.  Mary— Author  Wanted— "Bay"  and  "Tray,"  113— 
Military:  Coloured  Print— Parishes  in  Two  or  More 
Counties—"  Broken  -  Glass  "  Effects  —  Fire  -  Walking  — 
T.  Cocking— Jan  Weenix— Locke  Family— Lock— Coffin- 
shaped  Chapels— Second  Folio  Shakespeare,  114— "The 
honours  three" — Human  Fat  as  Medicine,  115— Aphra 
Behn's  Comedies— The  Great  Eastern— W.  Parsons :  Life 
•or  Horse  Guards— Words  in  '  Lorna  Doone' — King's  Lynn 
as  a  Spa— "Trod,"  "Trode,"  116-Badge  of  6th  Foot— 
"Rucksack" — Name  of  Durham — Lists  of  Bishops  and 
Deans,  117— John  Clarke,  Schoolmaster— Pitt  House,  118. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :—' Bridge  of  Dee'— 'Naval  Mutinies 
of  1797'— ' Ingatestone '  — ' Fry's  London  Charities'— 
4  Fortnightly '— '  Cornhill '— '  Nineteenth  Century.' 


THE    NAUNDORFF    CASE. 

(See  11  S.  viii.  506.) 

THE  following  explanation  of  and  com- 
mentary on  the  note  on  the  Naundorff 
claims,  and  the  recent  decision  in  the 
French  Courts,  is  interesting  and  valuable. 
It  is  extracted  (by  permission)  from  a  letter 
"written  to  me  by  a  Frenchman,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  famous  line  of  sovereign  princes, 
and  one  well  qualified  by  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  it  to  speak  on  the  subject  : — 

"I  have  now  read  carefully  Notes  and  Queries, 
and  though  it  gives  only  an  extract,  I  have  come  to 
the  following  conclusion,  i.e.,  that  the  position  is 
•exactly  the  same  as  before. 

"  The  French  Courts  were  not  asked  to  decide 
whether  the  first  Naundorff  was  or  was  not  the 
Dauphin.  |If  the  question  had  been  asked  they 
could  not  have  answered  ifby  a  Yes  or  No.  They 
have  not  the  authority  to  do  so,  and  if  they  had 
they  could  not  have  come  to  a  decision  any  more 
than  anybody  else.  The  truth  is,  and  will  always 
remain,  nobody  knows. 

"  The  facts  before  the  Court  were,  I  take  it,  as 
follows.  The  editor  of  a  paper,  Henri  Rochefort, 
recently  dead,  and  who  in  reality  was  the  Marquis 
de  Rochefort- Lucay,  but  had  dropped  long  ago  his 


title  and 4  de,'  wrote  in  his  paper  that  Louis  Charles 
de  Bourbon  and  his  brothers  had  no  right  to  that 
name,  but  merely  to  that  of  Naundorff.  Then  Louis 
Charles  de  Bourbon  and  his  brother  summoned 
Rochefort  and  the  manager  of  the  paper  for  libel. 
They  pleaded  1st,  that  the  summons  was  invalid 
because  a  false  name  was  used  in  it ;  2nd,  if  the 
summons  were  held  good  that  they  had  merely  said 
the  truth.  The  judges  had  to  say  whether  legally 
the  present  surname  of  the  prosecutors  was  'de 
Bourbon'  or  'Naundorff.'  As  their  birth  certifi- 
cates and  their  parents'  marriage  and  death  certi- 
ficates were  under  the  name  of  '  de  Bourbon,'  and 
had  been  registered,  some  in  Holland,  some  in 
England,  seeing  also  that  all  these  '  Bourbons  '  were 
then  and  are  now  legally  foreigners,  ths  judges  were 
bound  to  say  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  surname 
1  de  Bourbon,'  and  even  could  have  added  and  to  no 
other.  Whether  the  Dutch  authorities  who  in  days 
gone  by  had  recognized  the  first  Naundorff  as  beino- 
the  Dauphin  were  right  or  wrong  in  doing  so  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  He  was  then  legally 
a  foreigner  as  Karl  Wilhelm  Naundorff,  clock- 
maker,  and  the  French  Court  has  merely  now 
said  that  a  foreign  Court  had  then  allowed  him  a 
new  surname,  as  it  was  their  right  to  do,  and  that 
this  new  surname  had  to  be  accepted  in  France 
That  is  all.  If  an  Englishman  assumed  here  the 
surname  'de Bourbon,'  and  afterwards  had  a  son 
with  that  surname  on  his  birth  certificate,  if  then 
later  that  son  should  come  to  live  in  France  no 
French  Court  would  be  able  to  say  that  '  de  Bour- 
bon '  was  not  his  surname.  The  French  Courts  have 
considered,  I  take  it,  the  present  case  in  the  same 
light. 

"You  must  also  consider  that  in  France  a  sur- 
name can  never  be  changed  otherwise  than  by  a 
long  and  costly  procedure,  and  for  very  grave 
reasons.  The  French  Courts,  I  am  afraid,  are 
under  the  delusion  that  it  is  much  the  same  in 
other  countries,  and  attach  some  importance  to 
English  birth  and  marriage  certificates.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  here  '  Moses  '  becomes 
'Montagu,'  &c.,  at  will.  But  then,  even  if  they 
know  it,  they  are  bound  to  accept  as  legal  the  sur- 
name inscribed  on  the  birth  certificate  of  any 
foreigner. 

"The  Dutch  death  certificate  of  the  first  Naun- 
dorff is  in  the  name  of  'Charles  Louis  de  Bourbon 
due  de  Normandie  (Louis  XVII.),'  and  his  tomb  in 
the  Delft  Cemetery  is  inscribed  'Louis  XVII.,  roi 
de  France  et  de  Navarre  (Charles  Louis,  due  de 
Normandie).' 

"I  said  before  that  nobody  can  answer  by  a  Yes 
or  No  to  the  Naundorff  controversy.     Personally 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  the    Dauphin  escaped 
But  did  he  live  to  manhood  ?    If  so,  did  he  marry? 
Did  he  leave  children  ?    I  do  not  know,  and  nobody 
knows.    He  seems  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  historical  fog  of  the  Revolution. 

"  These  Naundorffs  may  very  well  be  his  descend- 
ants, but  up  to  now  have  given  no  good  proof  of  it 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  that,  because  I  do  not  see 
how  they  could  give  absolute  proofs,  or  even  '  good 
enough '  ones,  even  if  they  were  what  they  claim 
to  be  ;  but  we  really  cannot  be  satisfied  with  their 
bare  assertions.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  very  painful 
case.  The  question  will  ever  be,  Is  there  a  de- 
scendant of  Louis  XVI.  alive  ?  If  so,  who  is  he  ? " 


Chelsea. 


(Rev.)  H.  L.  L.  DENNY. 
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MEMORIALS    OF    GALILEO    IN 
ENGLAND. 

(See  ante,    p.    81.) 

Statues. — On  the  northern  fagade  of 
Burlington  House,  facing  Savile  Row,  are 
two  rows  of  statues  (22)  of  great  men  of  all 
nations.  In  the  upper  row  (first  on  the  left) 
is  a  fine  statue  of  Galileo  by  Wyon,  circa 
1869.  It  is  of  Portland  stone,  stands  7£  ft. 
clear,  and  is  a  truly  admirable  likeness. 

Just  inside  the  entrance  to  the  Western 
Galleries,  South  Kensington,  is  another  fine 
statue  in  terra-cotta.  It  is  the  work  of 
Andrea  Boni  of  Milan,  and  was  purchased 
in  1864.  The  figure  is  6ft.  3  in.  high; 
the  left  hand  is  slightly  extended,  and  holds 
the  end  of  a  string,  terminating  in  a  ball. 
The  face  is  inclined  towards  the  pendulum, 
as  is  also  the  right  hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
demonstrating. 

Seeing  my  inquiry  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  20  Sept., 
1913,  p.  229,  MB.  W.  H.  PATTERSON  of 
Strandtown,  Belfast,  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  interesting  description  of  a  statu- 
ette in  his  possession  : — • 

"  The  statuette  (13  in.  high,  including  base) 
represents  a  man,  of  50  to  60  years,  seated  on  a 
chair  or  stool  of  classical  design.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  hair  and  a  wavy  beard,  a  long  face  with 
rather  rugged  features.  The  material  Is  ala- 
baster. He  is  dressed  in  flowing  robe,  a  fur  hood 
or  collar,  and  over  this  another  and  larger  collar  ; 
the  shirt  or  vest  is  open  at  the  throat ;  sandals 
on  feet.  The  hands  are  missing — broken  off  or 
mutilated.  On  the  knees  he  holds  a  partly  un- 
rolled scroll  with  astronomical  signs  traced  upon 
it.  On  the  front  of  the  cylindrical  plinth  or 
base  is  a  group  consisting  of  foliage,  sphere, 
compass,  and  square  ;  the  rest  of  the  plinth  is 
fluted,  and  under  this  is  a  '  foot '  with  acanthus 
ornamentation.  No  doubt  it  was  produced  in 
Italy.  The  sculptor,  or  some  later  possessor,  has 
painted  the  hair  and  beard  black,  and  has  put 
numerous  spots  in  dark  blue  all  over  the  robe. 
It  is  in  three  pieces — foot,  plinth,  and  figure." 

From  this  description  and  a  small  photo- 
graph subsequently  sent  me,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  statuette  is  a  copy  of  the  cele- 
brated marble  statue  of  Galileo  by  Emilio 
Demi  of  Florence,  executed  in  1839,  and 
now  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  In  MB. 
PATTERSON'S  replica  the  hands  are  broken 
off,  as  stated  above  ;  but  in  the  original 
the  left  hand  is  upturned  and  holds  a  globe  ; 
the  right  hand  is  extended  towards  the  globe, 
and  the  whole  attitude  is  that  of  one  de- 
monstrating. The  only  difference  between 
statuette  and  statue  is  in  the  treatment  of 
th,e  pedestals.  In  the  latter  the  base  is  a 
massive  cube  or  parallelepiped,  and  bears 


a  long  laudatory  inscription  ;  while,  as  we- 
see  above,  that  of  the  statuette  is  cylindrical 
and  more  artistically  finished. 

Busts. — For  a  long  time  Prof.  Favaro  had 
been  searching  for  traces  of  two  busts  of 
Galileo  which  he  knew  had  been  com- 
missioned early  in  1612 — one  to  be  executed 
by  Giovanni  Caccini,  and  the  other  by 
Oratio  Mochi,  both  eminent  sculptors  of  the 
period.  My  friend  had  almost  given  up 
the  search  in  despair,  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  both  busts  were  discovered  quite 
recently  and  almost  simultaneously.  That 
by  Mochi  was  found  in  a  forgotten  corner 
of  a  ground-floor  room  in  the  Palazzo  Pittir 
Florence,  and  that  by  Caccini  in  the  Master's 
Lodge,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Know- 
ing of  the  existence  in  Cambridge  of  the 
portrait  by  Ramsay,  and  seeing  by  chance 
an  old  '  Guide  to  Cambridge,'  1830,  in  a 
local  old-curiosity  shop,  I  turned  to  the 
pages  descriptive  of  Trinity  College,  hoping 
to  find  something  fresh  about  the  Ramsay 
picture.  It  was  not  mentioned  !  but  just 
at  the  end  I  read  : — 

"  Here  [i.e.,  in  the  Master's  Lodge]  is  also  a, 
bust  of  Galileo  by  Carcini  [sic],  presented  to  the- 
Society  by  Dr.  Bobert  Smith,  former  Master  of 
the  College  "  ! 

From  information  most  kindly  sent  m& 
by  the  present  Master,  I  learn  that  the 
bust  is  of  plaster,  2ft.  broad,  and  about 
2  ft.  1  in.  high,  and  bears  the  name  "  Galileo. 'r 
It  stands  on  a  pedestal,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  inscribed  "  Robfc  Smith  Posuit  1759," 
and  on  the  opposite  side  "  Caccini  Fecit. 'r 
Dr.  Butler  adds  : — 

"  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  Dr.  Smith 
brought  it  with  him  when  he  returned  from  a 
visit  which  he  is  known  to  have  made  to  Italy." 

Another  very  interesting  bust  in  bronze- 
of  Galileo  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
heim  of  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W.  Seven 
years  ago  it  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Max 
Rosenheim,  and  previously  to  that  it  had 
been  for  many  years  in  a  garden  in  the  West 
of  England.  It  is  attributed  to  Pietro 
Tacca,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Giovanni  Bologna.  Tacca  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Galileo,  and  there  is  a  tradition  in 
Florence  that  the  latter  made  all  the  cal- 
culations for  determining  the  stability  of 
his  friend's  larger  works — especially  the 
colossal  equestrian  statues  of  Philip  IV. 
at  Madrid,  and  of  the  Grand  Duke  Fer- 
dinando  I.  in  the  Piazza  SS.  Annunziata, 
Florence. 

In  the  Western  Galleries,  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  not  far  from  the  statue,  there  is- 
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yet  another  bust  of  Galileo.  It  is  a  modern 
work  of  plaster  of  Paris  by  Fantacchiotti, 
and  accompanied  a  collection  of  old  scientific 
instruments  M7hich  was  sent  to  the  Special 
Loan  Collection  of  1876  by  the  Istituto  di 
Studi  Superiori,  Florence,  and  afterwards 
presented  to  the  old  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  1877.  It  represents  Galileo  in 
old  age,  and  shows  (too  exaggeratedly,  I 
think)  the  wart  on  the  left  cheek,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  all  genuine  portraits  of 
the  great  philosopher.  Three  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  fittingly  adorned  with  greatly 
enlarged  photographic  views  from  the 
Tribuna  di  Galileo,  Florence.  That  in  front 
shows  the  inner  semicircular  recess  with 
Galileo's  statue  in  the  centre  ;  that  on  the 
left  shows  one  side  of  the  central  hall  and 
(in  lunette)  a  fresco,  Galileo  conducting 
public  experiments  on  the  inclined  plane  at 
Pisa  ;  and  that  on  the  right,  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall  and  corresponding  fresco, 
in  which  Viviani,  Redi,  and  other  disciples 
of  Galileo  are  seen  performing  the  experi- 
ment of  "  the  reflection  of  cold,"  as  was 
then  thought  to  be  a  fact. 

Medals. — In  the  British  Museum  (Depart- 
ment of  Coins  and  Medals)  there  are  five 
examples  out  of  eleven  which  are  known 
to  Prof.  Favaro.  Several  of  these  were 
struck  in  the  lifetime  of  Galileo,  and  others 
on  various  occasions  after  his  death  in  1642. 
One  is  in  silver,  but  all  those  in  the  British 
Museum  are  in  copper  or  bronze. 

Gems. — Mr.  Oatway  of  Old  Burlington 
Street,  W.,  has  a  fine  specimen  of  the  work 
of  James  Tassie,  known  as  "  Tassie  gems," 
or  simply  "  Tassies."  It  bears  a  fairly 
good  portrait  of  Galileo,  and  inscription 
"  Galileus."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  from  what  original  Tassie  worked. 

J.  J.  FAHIE. 

Chesham  Bois  Common,  Bucks. 


DRYDEN'S    'CHARACTER 
POLYBIUS.' 


OF 


A  RECENT  reading  of  Dryden's  essay  on 
Polybius  in  the  original  edition — it  was 
prefixed  to  Sir  H[emy]  S[heere's]  trans- 
lation of  Polybius  in  two  volumes,  London, 
1693,  with  imprimatur  dated  25  Nov.,  1692 
— has  furnished  new  proofs  of  the  textual 
inaccuracy  of  the  Scott-Saintsbury  edition  of 
Dryden's  works.  The  spelling  is,  of  course, 
modernized  :  'tis  becomes  it  is,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  reason  to  complain  that  throughly 
becomes  thoroughly  (S.-S.,  xviii.  p.  37,  1.  7 


from  foot).  The  punctuation  is  altogether- 
altered,  generally,  it  must  be  confessed,, 
for  the  better.  Even  the  division  into 
paragraphs  is  not  Dryden's,  but  identical 
with  that  of  Malone's  edition  of  '  Dryden's 
Prose  Works'  (1800).  The  modern  editor 
is,  of  course,  entitled,  if  not  bound,  to  correct 
obvious  misprints  in  the  original,  and  this 
has  been  done  silently  in  four  cases  (Achians 
altered  to  Achaians,  ib.  p.  28  ;  the  to  brink 
altered  to  to  the  brink,  p.  33  ;  statutes  cor- 
rected to  statues,  p.  35  ;  a  fam'd  Writers  to 
a  famed  writer,  p.  38).  But  the  following 
list  of  errata  will  show  that  the  current  text 
of  Dryden's  minor  prose  writings  is  as  greatly 
in  need  of  revision  as  was  that  of  his  poetry 
before  the  labours  of  Christie,  Noyes,  and 
Sargeaunt.  I  give  first  in  italics  the  readings 
of  the  Scott-Saintsbury  edition  (vol.  xviii. 
pp.  23-53,  London,  1893),  and  then  in 
ordinary  type  the  readings  of  the  editio 
princeps.  (M.)  is  added  when  Malone's 
text  agrees  with  Dryden's,  except  perhaps  in 
spelling  ;  in  other  cases  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  Malone's  text  agrees  with  that 
of  Scott-Saintsbury  : — 
31,  1.  13,  beholden— beholding  (M.). 

33,  1.  2,  but  Tacitus,  ivho  is  equal  with  him— but 
only  Tacitus,*  who  is  equal  to  him. 

34,  1.  5  from  foot,  misfortunes — misfortune. 

35,  1.  4   from    foot,   the    interest    only— the    only/ 
interest  (M.). 

38, 1.  15,  has  told  me— has  told  us. 
38,  1.  18,  to  hand  it  us  — to  hand  it  to  us. 
40,  1.  4,  praise — I  praise  (M.). 
4U,  1.  9,  was  the  chief—  was  chief. 

40,  1.  11,  and  «ZZ— and  in  all. 

41,  1.3,  exquisite — exquisitely. 

42,  11.  4,  27,  Ptolomij— Ptolemy. 

42,  1.   16,  afterwards  returns^,  and  gives  account — 
afterward  returns,  and  gives  an  account. 

43,  1.  13,  this  veracity— his  veracity. 

44,  1.  15,  draining  the  watei — draining  the  Waters. 

45,  1.  11,  solemn  judgment, — solid  Judgment  (M.). 

45,  1.  3  from  foot,  he  yet— yet  he. 

46,  1.  14  from  foot,  at  Cannce,  wherein — at  Cannae,* 
where. 

46,  1.  11  from  foot,  the  strength  of  the  foreign  horse 
— the  strength  of  foreign  Horse. 

47,  1.2,  indeed,    are  his  words.    It  is  a— are  his 
words.    Indeed  'Tis  a. 

47, 1.  19,  a  bare  assertion,  without  proof— a,  bare  as- 
sertion neither  without  proof  (M.,  with  note 
and  parallel  passage). 

48,  1.  17,  review— read. 
50,  1.  6,  might — must. 

50,  1.  13,  are  collected — were  collected. 

51,  1.18,   Monta[i]gne— Montaign*  (M.  has  "Mon- 
tagne"). 

52,  1.  7,  would  destroy — shou'd  destroy  (M.). 

Two  misprints  on  pp.  33  and  41  are  not  noted 
above  because  they  are  corrected  on  p.  322 
of  the  same  volume. 


Italics  in  original. 
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Apart  from  Dryden's  critical  remarks, 
which  are  very  favourable  to  Polybius, 
there  are  four  passages  of  special  interest 
to  the  student  of  Dryden. 

1.  One  is  a  reference  (p.  32)  to  his  boy- 
liood,  of  which  so  little  is  known. 

"  I  had  read  him,"  he  says,  speaking  of  Polybius, 
41  in  English  with  the  pleasure  of  a  Boy,  before  I 
was  ten  years  of  Age  ;  and  yet  even  then,  had  some 
dark  Notions  of  the  prudence  with  which  he  con- 
ducted his  design ;  particularly  in  making  me 
know,  and  almost  see  the  places  where  such  and 
such  Actions  were  perform 'd.  This  was  the  first 
distinction  which  I  was  then  capable  of  making, 
betwixt  him  and  other  Historians,  which  I  read 
•early." 

2.  The  second  passage  (p.  44)  is  a  reference 
to  "  our  Prognosticating  Almanacks  "  and 

"  the  foretelling  of  Comets  and  Coruscations  in  the 
Air,  which  seldom  happen  at  the  times  assigu'd  by 
our  Astrologers,  and  almost  always  fail  in  their 
Events." 

The  remark  is  interesting,  since  it  comes 
from  a  man  who  himself  practised  astrology 
and  is  generally  credited  with  considerable 
belief  in  it.  (Cf.  Johnson,  '  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  Chandos  ed.,  pp.  160-61,  193;  'Annus 
Mirabilis,'  stanzas  291,  292 ;  Prologue  to 
*  The  Wild  Gallant  '  ;  '  Palamon  and  Arcite,' 
i.  500,  an  addition  to  Chaucer  ;  '  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,'  230  ;  '  Mrs.  Killigrew,' 
41-3;  Malone,  I.  i.  404-21,  I.  ii.  57;  S.-S., 
xviii.  134.) 

3.  Thirdly,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  last 
great  literary  work  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged — the  translation  of  Juvenal.   Speak- 
ing of  Casaubon,  he  says  (p.  47)  : — 

"He  is  a  vehement  Friend  to  any  Author  with 
whom  he  has  taken  any  pains  :  and  his  partiality 
to  Persius,  in  opposition  to  Juvenal,  is  too  fresh  in 
my  memory  to  be  forgotten." 

In  the  '  Discourse  concerning  the  Original 
and  Progress  of  Satire'  (S.-S.,  xiii.  70  ff.  ; 
Ker,  ii.  69  ff.),  prefixed  to  his  Juvenal, 
Dryden  argues  in  detail  against  Casaubon's 
judgment,  as  was  duly  pointed  out  by  Scott. 
The  Juvenal  was  published  in  October,  1692 
(S.-S.,  xviii.  296),  and  as  the  prefatory 
'  Discourse  '  is  dated  18  Aug.,  1692,  we  may 
perhaps  assume  that  the  '  Character  of 
Polybius  '  was  written  between  that  date 
and  25  Nov.,  1692,  when  the  Polybius  was 
licensed. 

4.  When  reading  Polybius,  says  Dryden, 
we  are  ready  to  think  ourselves  engaged  in  a 
conversation  with  men  like  Cato  the  Censor, 
Laelius,  Massinissa,  and  the  two  Scipios  (p.  51). 

"  This  sets  me  so  on  fire,"  he  continues,  " that 

I  cannot  hold  from  breaking  out  with  Montaign, 
into  this  expression  :  '  Tis  just,  says  he,  for  every 
honest  man  to  be  content  with  the  Government,  and 
Liws  of  his  native  Country,  without  endeavouring 


to  alter  or  subvert  them  :  but  if  I  were  to  choose 
where  I  would  have  been  born,  it  shou'd  have 
been  in  a  Commonwealth.'  He  indeed  names 
Venice  ;  which  for  many  reasons  shou'd  not  be  my 
wish :  but,  rather  Rome  in  such  an  Age,  if  it  were 
possible,  as  that  wherein  Polybiu*  liv'd  :  or  that  of 
Sparta,  whose  constitution  for  a  Republick,  is  by 
our  Author  compared  with  Rome  :  and  to  which  he 
justly  gives  the  Preference." 

This  utterance  ought  to  be  compared  with 
what  Dryden  wrote  nearly  five  years  later 
in  the  '  Dedication  of  the  ^Eneis '  (S.-S., 
xiv.  152  ;  Ker,  ii.  171  ;  Malone,  iii.  452). 
Augustus,  he  says,  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  significance  of  certain  events  in 
Roman  history,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
last  Tarquin, 

"  for  such  are  the  conditions  of  an  elective,  king- 
dom :  and  I  meddle  not  with  others,  being,  for  my 
own  opinion,  of  Montaigne's  principles,  that  an 
honest  man  ought  to  be  contented  with  that  form 
of  government,  and  with  those  fundamental  con- 
stitutions of  it,  which  he  received  from  his  an- 
cestors, and  under  which  himself  was  born  ;  though 
at  the  same  time  he  confessed  freely,  that,  if  he 
could  have  chosen  his  place  of  birth,  it  should 
have  been  at  Venice ;  which,  for  many  reasons, 
I  dislike,  and  am  better  pleased  to  have  been 
born  an  Englishman." 

In  printing  this  passage  Malone  (iii.  453) 
recollected  the  earlier  expression  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  was  unable  to  give  the 
reference,  which  should  be  to  p.  266  of 
the  same  volume.  Scott -Saintsbury  and  Ker 
give  no  note  at  all.  George  R.  Noyes,  the 
painstaking  American  editor  of  Dryden 
(Cambridge  edition,  Hough  ton  Mifnin  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  New  York,  1908),  refers 
to  Montaigne's  *  Essais.'  iii.  9,  adding  that 
he  "  cannot  discover  that  Montaigne  any- 
where expresses  the  preference  for  Venice 
that  Dryden  attributes  to  him  "  (p.  1003). 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Dryden  confused 
in  his  memory  what  Montaigne  says  of  his 
friend  Stephen  de  la  Boitie  at  the  end  of 
book  i.  chap,  xxvii.  : — 

"  I  know,  that  had  it  beene  in  his  choyce,  he 
would  rather  have  beene  borne  at  Venice,  than  at 
Sarlac  ;  and  good  reason  why." — Florio's  transla- 
tion, "  Everyman  "  edition,  i.  209. 
The  only  other  passages  I  can  find  where 
Montaigne  expresses  or  hints  an  opinion 
about  Venice  are  :  "  Everyman  "  edit.,  i.  303 
("as  free  as  the  Duke  of  Venice,"  book  i. 
chap.  xlii.  ad  fin.)  and  357  ("  Venice, .  .  .  .the 
favour  which  I  beare,"  concluding  sentence 
of  book  i.  chap.  lv.).  Other  passages  bearing 
on  the  broader  question  are  :  "Everyman  " 
edition,  i.  114—15  ("  every  man  is  contented 
with  the  place  where  nature  hath  setled 
him,"  somewhat  more  than  half-way  through 
book  i.  chap,  xxii.)  ;  304  ("  a  well  ordered 
common -wealth,"  book  i.  chap.  xlii.  ad  fin.); 
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ii.  382  ("there  is  no  course  so  bad. . .  .that 
is  not  better  then  change  and  alteration," 
book  ii.  chap,  xvii.,  about  a  quarter  from 
the  end)  ;  iii.  197  (folly  to  wish  to  change  the 
constitution,  book  iii.  chap,  ix.,  about  a  fifth 
from  the  beginning)  •  226  (would  like  to  be 
in  a  country  where  rank  was  not  so  much 
regarded,  book  iii.  chap,  ix.,  about  two- 
fifths  from  the  end)  ;  297  (Plato  would  have 
an  honest  man  leave  well  alone,  book  iii. 
chap,  xii.,  about  a  quarter  from  the  begin- 
ning). L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


*  THE  TUDOR  AND  STUART  GLOSSARY.' — 
In  this  work  of  Prof.  Skeat's,  edited  by  me, 
and  which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  there  are  two  rather  serious 
mistakes  which  I  would  like  to  correct  and 
make  known  by  the  help  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
They  occur  under  the  words  "  estridge  " 
and  "  upsey." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  and  Mr.  Percy  Simpson  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  two  passages  in  Shake- 
speare where  "  estridge  "  occurs,  the  word  is 
a  falconer's  term  for  a  goshawk,  and  is  not 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  ostrich.  In 
'  1  Henry  IV.,'  IV.  i.  98,  Richard  Vernon, 
describing  the  o  -mrades  of  the  madcap 
Prince  of  Wales,  says  that  tiiey  were 
All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms, 

All  plum'd  like  estridges,  that  with  the  wind 

Bated — like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd. 
"  To  bate  "  was  a  technical  term  in  falconry, 
meaning  to  beat  the  wings  impatiently  and 
flutter  away  from  the  fist  or  perch.  Some 
examples  of  this  use  are  found  in  '  N.E.D.' 
(s.v.  '  Bate,'  vb.1  ). 

In  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  III.  xi.  197, 
Enobarbus  says  that  when  frighted 

The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge. 
The  dove  might  well  be  "  frighted  "  by  a 
hawk,  but  would  have  no  reason  to  fear  an 
ostrich. 

The  etymological  connexion  of  this  rare 
word  for  a  hawk  may  be  clearly  seen  by 
referring  to  the  '  N.E.D.'  (s.v.  '  Ostreger  '). 
We  there  learn  that  ostreger  (also  in  form 
ostridger)  was  a  technical  term  in  falconry 
for  a  keeper  of  goshawks,  a  word  of  French 
origin;  compare  Old  French  ostruchier, 
austruchier,  a  derivative  of  mediaeval  Lat. 
astruca,  fern,  of  astrucus  (more  commonly 
astur  cus),  one  of  the  many  forms  of  astur, 
a  large  kind  of  hawk,  see  Ducange  (s.v.). 
Lat.  astur  appears  in  Old  French  in  the 
form  ostour,  and  in  modern  French  a  gos- 
hawk is  called  autour.  The  bird  is  supposed 


to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Asturiasr 
a  province  of  Spain. 

Under  *  Upsey  '  I  have  made  a  bad  mistake 
in  my  explanation  of  the  Dutch  word  zyn 
in  the  phrase  op  zyn  Engelsch,  "  after  the 
English  fashion"  (Sewel,  s.v.  'Op').  Zyn 
is  not  the  equivalent  of  zin,  sense,  meaning 
(comp.  Germ.  Sinn),  but  the  possessive  pro- 
noun, now  generally  spelt  zijn  (his),  Germ. 
sein,  so  that  the  phrase  literally  means  "  after 
his  English  (fashion)."  For  this  correction. 
I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Henry 
Bradley.  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

NOTES  ON  WORDS  FOR  THE  '  N.E.D.' — 

Baaran,  a  tree  of  some  kind.— 1601.  "This  loue- 
is  like  the  Baaran  Leafe  which  scene  pleaseth,  but 
touched  pierce th  the  skitme." — Robert  Greene, 
'Penelopes  Web,'  B  3. 

Basilez.— 1606.  "He  began  first  to  run  ouer  his- 
Alphabet  of  Congees,  and  then  with  a  French 
Basilez,  sliptout  of  their  company." — Thos.  Dekker, 
'  Newes  from  Hell, 'D  2.  ~ 

By-o,  By-o-baby.—\5Q±.  "In  stead  of  singing  and 
dandling  by-os,  they  will  rock  them  cleane  ouer  and) 
ouer." — Thos.  Nashe, '  Christs  Teares,'  p.  19  verso. 

Ceraunon,  a  thunderbolt  or  aerolite.  — 1593. 
"  Like  to  the  stone  Ceraunon,  which  whe  it  burneth 
most  feruently,  being  broken  distilleth  most  cold 
liquor." — Robert  Greene,  *  Mamillia,'  L  4. 

Checkthong. — "I  would  the  worst  were  curbd 
with  a  Checkthong  as  bigge  as  a  towpenny  halter." — 
'Plaine  Percevall  the  Peace-Maker,'  p.  7,  B.Mus. 
96  b.  17  (3). 

Death  as  a  verb.— 1660.  "  Deaths  up  his  sight  with 
Nights  black  Signet  seald." — Ogilby's  'Homer's- 
Iliads,'  book  vi.,  p.  142, 1.4. 

English,  the  Queen's.— 1592.  "  Stjllhe  must  be 

abusing  the  Queenes  English    without    pittie."  — 
Thos.  Nashe,  *  Strange  Newes,'  sig.  B. 

Fuss  as  verb.  Apparently  to  mix  or  shuffle. — 
1755.  [Young  girls]  "  can  scarce  tell  what  is  meant 
by  lurching,  revoking,  fussing  the  cards,  or  the 
most  common  terms,  now  in  use  at  all  routs  and 
assemblies." — The  Connoisseur,  No.  60. 

Gnyziard.— 1606.  "Factious  Gnyziards,  that  lay 
traines  of  seditio  to  blow  vp  the  como-wealth." — 
Thos.  Dekker,  '  Newes  from  Hell,'  F4. 

Orooper.  [The  'N.E.D.'  has  a  citation,  1697.]— 
1671.  "Groopers  too.  none  of  the  meanest  size." — 
John  Hardie,  '  Last  Voyage  to  Bermudas,'  p.  14. 

Gym.— A  hinge  (?).— 1594.  "  The  dry  rusty  creek- 
ing  of  [the  East-gates]  hookes  and  gymmes." — Thos.. 
Nashe,  '  Christs  Teares,'  p.  27  verso. 

In/it. — An  allowance  corresponding  to  an  outfit. 
— 1841.  "[Foreign]  ministers  received  an  out-fit 
before  they  left  home,  and  an  in-fit  to  return  upon- 
A  quarter's  salary  was  the  in-fit ;  the  out-fit  wa& 
a  year's  salary,  because  it  included  the  expense 
of  setting  up  a  house  after  the  minister  arrived  at 
his  post."— Thomas  H.  Ben  ton  in  the  U.S.  Senate  t 
Benton's  '  Thirty  Years'  View,'  ii.  262/1  (1856). 

Ravensfoot  Tobacco,  "call'd  so  from  its  blackness- 
and  brightness." — 1671.  Note  (t)  to  John  Bardie's 
'  Last  Voyage  to  Bermudas,'  p.  18. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 
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HALLEY  FAMILY,  DERBYSHIRE. — MR.  WM. 
TBouxsovER  of  Ferndale,  Bakewell,  has  kindly 
me  the  notes  following  : — 

From  the  Bakewell  Charters. 

^.  Alston,  by  virtue  of  a  lease  dated  the  24th 
November  in  the  41st  year  of  Queene  Elizebeth, 
1593,  for  21  years,  did  hould  the  tyth  hay  of  the 
-closes  or  groundes  lying  in  the  Easte  and  North 
•syde  of  Bakewell.  Then  follow  the  names  of  the 
closes :  — 

It.  One  close  called  Spencer's  fflatt  of  the  Wyn 
land  in  the  tenure  of  Elizabeth  Hally,  pasture. 

Rodger  Newton,  by  virtue  of  a  lease  the  20bh 
day  of  Februarie  ki  the  fourth  yeare  of  King 
-James,  houldeth  the  tyth  hay  of  all  the  towne 
feildes  of  Bakewell  and  enclosures  of  ye  same. 

Imp.  All  the  lands  and  balkes  in  the  four  come 
feildes. 

It.  One  close  called  Heald  of  W.  Button's  land 
in  the  tenure  of  Humfrey  HaHi/. 

It.  One  close  of  Humfrey  Halley's  land  called 
ilittle  Sedgway. 

The  italics  are  mine,  marking  the  names 
"  Sutton "  and  "  Halley,"  which  have 
previously  occurred  in  other  printed  notes 
•on  the  Halleys  of  that  neighbourhood. 

MR.  BOULSOVER  adds  that  a  Court  minute, 
1605,  refers  to 

•"  George  Halley,  George  Clayton.  Rodger  Red- 
ferne,  Abraham  Brome,  Francis  Halley,  and  Thomas 
•Johnstone." 

It  would  be  very  interesting  indeed  to 
iearn  whether  'or  not  the  Bateman  MSS., 
supposed  to  be  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  con- 
tain any  genealogical  data  likely  to  establish 
the  Derbyshire  origin  of  the  astronomer 
Halley's  grandfather,  Humphrey  Halley. 

Perhaps  certain  records  in  or  near  Bake- 
well  not  yet  examined  might  also  assist 
toward  a  solution  of  that  problem. 

EUGENE  F.  McPiKE. 

135,  Park  Row,  Chicago. 

THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER  OP  ST.  MARTIN- 
XE-GRAND. — It  is  not  usually  known  that 
the  General  Post  Office  in  St.  Martin-le- 
Grand,  which  was  recently  taken  down,  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  collegiate  buildings 
•of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  Martin-le- 
Grand,  which  were  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  his  brother  in  1056.  In  1068 
William  the  Conqueror  granted  a  royal 
•charter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lated abstract : — 

"I,  William,  grant,  and  by  my  royal  authority 
tor  ever  corroborate  and  conn'  rm  to  God  and  to  the 
•Church  of  the  Blessed  Martin,  situate  within  the 
walls  of  London,  which  Ingelric  and  Girard  his 
brother  from  their  own  revenues  have  built  to 
the  praise  of  God  and  for  the  Canonical  Rule, 
to  be  held  and  observed  for  ever " 


This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Henry  I. 
and  by  Stephen.  Henry  II.  granted  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  a  free  court  of  all  their 
men  and  tenants,  and  Richard  II.  exempted 
them  from  tolls  and  quotas. 

William  de  Wykeham,  who  was  Dean  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
subsequently  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  rebuilt  the  greater  part  of  the 
collegiate  buildings,  and  richly  adorned  the 
church,  which  was  already  distinguished  for 
its  splendour. 

In  addition  to  the  estates  given  by  the 
founders,  William  the  Conqueror  gave  to 
the  College  all  the  land  and  moor  without 
the  postern  called  "  Criplesgate."  Other 
kings,  and  also  nobles  and  commoners, 
added  to  the  property  of  the  Chapter,  until 
it  became  almost  the  wealthiest  ecclesiastical 
corporation  in  the  City  of  London. 

King  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  Chapter, 
and  subsequently,  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
estates,  founded  a  Bishopric  of  Westminster, 
a  Deanery,  and  twelve  Prebendal  stalls. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  bishopric 
was  suppressed,  and  several  of  the  estates 
with  which  it  had  been  endowed  were 
given  by  the  King  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul's,  which,  it  is  said,  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  ! 
But  in  the  last  century  they  were  transferred 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Shortly 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Martin's  the  church  and  the  collegiate 
buildings  were  demolished.  But  the  founda- 
tion will  be  for  ever  famous  in  ecclesiastical 
history  on  account  of  its  distinguished 
deans,  many  of  whom  were  raised  to  the 
episcopate.  One  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  another  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  two  Bishops  of  London,  two 
Bishops  of  Durham,  and  others  respectively 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Ely,  and 
Wells. 

As  extensive  excavations  on  the  site  are 
now  being  made,  it  is  very  important  that 
any  ancient  relics  of  the  collegiate  buildings 
which  may  be  discovered  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

J.  GLENDINNING  NASH, 

Rector  of  St.  Alphage  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
4,  Harley  House,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

SHAKESPEARE  :  '  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S 
DREAM,'  III.  ii.  272. — 

What  means  my  love  ? 

May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion 
upon  the  above  passage,  which  (to  me  at 
least)  seems  to  be  certainly  right,  and  which 
I  fail  to  find  in  any  of  the  popular  commen- 
taries ? 
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I  believe  that  the  reading  of  both  folio 
and  quarto,"  What  newes,  my  love  ?  "  is 
right,  except  for  the  comma.  "  News  "  is 
a  transitive  verb,  and  the  question  means, 

What  revolutionizes  my  love  ?  " — which 
is  exactly  the  sense  required. 

I  cannot  find  the  verb  "  to  new  "  in 
Shakespeare  ;  but,  as  a  neuter  verb,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  and  surely  the 
language  was  at  that  time  sufficiently  elastic 
to  permit  this  changing  of  an  adjective 
into  a  verb.  Shakespeare  has  so  many 
^instances  of  this  very  interchange — instances 
•"  amended  "  by  earlier  commentators  because 
parallels  had  not  been  found — that  one 
specimen  more  need  not  trouble  us. 

I  suppose  so  obvious  an  emendation  must 
have  occurred  to  some  commentator  before. 
But  if  so,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  the  accepted  interpretation  in 
our  popular  school  texts. 

RICHAKD  E.  CROOK. 

STEAM  VESSELS  :  THE  BOMBARDMENT 
OF  ALGIERS.— A  small  collection  of  corre- 
spondence of  Wimbledon  celebrities  recently 
acquired  includes  an  interesting  letter  from 
Lavinia,  Lady  Spencer,  to  Charles  Hatchett, 
chemist  and  antiquary,  of  Belle  Vue  House, 
Chelsea.  Dated  18  Aug.,  1824,  from  West- 
field,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  it  provides  the 
following  : — 

"  You  may,  perhaps,  not  dislike  to  hear  a  few 
particulars  of  the  first  application  of  Steam  Vessels 
*is  Engines  of  War.  The  Lightning,  now  lieing 
under  my  window  in  quarantine,  is  just  returned 
from  the  Bombardment  of  Algiers,  and  it  is  highly 
interesting  to  watch  the  first  steps  of  this  Infantine 
species  of  Warfare— God  grant  it  may  be  the  last 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  actual  service— for  with 
•every  advantage  that  could  be  given  to  it,  it  yet 
proved  itself  to  be  so  dreadful  a  service  to  perform 
that  I  trust  no  poor  creatures  will  ever  be  sent  on 
«uch  in  future.  This  steam  boat  had  in  it  a  very 
magnificent  engine  of  an  hundred  horse  power,  thats 
to  say,  two  fifties.  It  towed  its  coal-filled  com- 
panion 1  ,800  miles.  At  one  self  same  time  it  towed 
the  Infernal  Bomb  Vessel,  the  Industry  transport, 
&nd  a  mortar  vessel— all  3  as  large  as  'herself,  for 
180  miles.  It  consumed  500  gallons  of  water  a 
minute.  The  steam  was  up  870  hours,  and  the 
•consumption  of  coal  was  8,568  bushells.  The  range 
ot  the  thermometer  in  the  engine  room  was  from 
100  to  120  degrees.  The  stokers,  or  men  employed 
;at  the  furnaces,  were  nearly  killed  by  the  heat,  and 
with  difficulty  were  brought  to  go  to  their  daily 
work.  The  only  shot  which  reached  our  Squadron 
was  a  spent  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries,  and 
this  shot  hit  the  Lightning  while  towing  off  the 
Etna  bomb,  which  had  been  becalmed  within  reach 
•ot  the  enemies  Guns,  but  it  was  a  spent  shot  and 
did  no  mischief.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is 
certainly  very  far  from  satisfactory  and  delightfully 
•discouraging.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Mr.  H.  I 
am  in  a  terrible  hurry." 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


WE  must  request  corresp9ndents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  TRAPEZIST." — This  word  for  a  performer 
on  the  trapeze  is  common  in  the  newspapers 
(in  September,  1905,  an  aeronaut-trapezist 
was  killed) ;  but  I  have  never  heard  it 
spoken.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how 
trapezists  accent  their  name,  whether  on  the 
first  or  the  second  syllable.  And  why  is 
the  trapeze  so  named  ?  It  is  the  French  for 
trapezium,  but  what  connexion  has  it  with 
that  figure  ? 

"  TRASH  NAIL." — This  term  appears  fre- 
quently between  1550  and  1620,  especially 
in  connexion  writh  fixing  up  the  stage  or 
scenery  for  revels.  We  have  from  Swayne, 
1  Churchwardens'  Accounts  '  (1896),  of  date 
1556—7,  "  trashe  nayles,  ij</."  ;  from  Feuil- 
lerat,  'Revels  of  Queen  Elizabeth'  (1908), 
p.  308,  1578,  "  Trashe  nayle  xiiiid.,"  and 
p.  369,  1584,  "  threed,  fire,  candle,  traishe 
nayle,"  &c. ;  and  from  Thomas's  '  Latin 

Diet.,'     1620,     "  Clavi     umbellati Trash 

nailes." 

If  any  one  can  explain  either  the  English 
or  the  Latin  name,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

TRENCHMORE,  -MOOR,  was  the  name  of 
"  an  old  English  country  dance,  of  a  lively 
or  boisterous  nature,"  to  which  there  are 
many  allusions  from  1560  to  1775.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  it  is  given  in  Grove's 
'  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,'  but 
no  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Is  anything  known  ?  It  looks  like  a  place- 
name  or  a  family  surname. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

LIEUT.  JAMES  HOPE,  92ND  HIGHLANDERS. 
— Mr.  Francis  Edwards  (Catalogue  324)  at- 
tributes to  James  Hope  the  anonymous  and 
interesting  book  '  Letters  from  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France  during  the  Campaigns  of 
1811,  1812.  and  1813,  and  from  Belgium  and 
France  in  the  Year  1815  '  (London,  1819, 
8vo,  p.  307).  A  James  Hope  joined  the 
92nd  as  a  volunteer  in  1809,  and  was  promoted 
to  an  ensigncy  November,  1809.  Col. 
Greenhill  Gardyne  ('  The  Life  of  a  Regiment,' 
i.  210)  says  he  was  a  nephew  of  General  Sir 
John  Hope  of  the  Hopetoun  family.  Who 
was  his  father,  and  when  did  he  die  ? 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 
123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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JOHN  CASSELL. — I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
where  I  can  obtain  particulars  of  the  early 
life  of  John  Cassell,  as  well  as  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a  publisher.  I  have  Pike's 
Life.  JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS. 

FEAST  OF  SHELLS.— What  was  the  Feast  of 
Shells  ?  Warburton  in  '  Hollo  and  his  Race  ' 
writes  of  "  the  songs  with  which  the  Northern 
bards  regaled  the  heroes  at  their  feasts  of 
shells,  "&c.,  but  he  does  not  say  what  that 
feast  was.  H.  A. 

WILL-O'-THE-WISP. — I  should  like  to  know 
if  any  one  has  really  seen  a  true  Will-o'-the- 
wisp  in  England.     If  so,  where  and  when  ? 
H.  N.  ELLACOMBE. 
Bitton  Vicarage,  Bristol. 

CONSTABLE'S  PAINTING  '  THE  CORN- 
FIELD.'— A  woodcut  of  this  picture,  which  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  given  in  the 
'  Illustrated  Exhibitor  '  for  1852,  but  it  is 
there  described  as  "  a  view  near  Hampstead." 
Can  the  site  be  identified  in  any  way  to-day  ? 

A. 

ARMORIAL  SALVER,  1694. — A  silver  salver, 
bearing  the  plate-marks  of  1694,  has  on  it 
the  following  arms  :  Semee  of  (seven)  fleurs- 
de-lis,  a  lion  rampant,  impaling  a  chevron 
ermine  between  three  crosses  croslet  fitchee. 
Crest  :  A  lion  statant.  The  dexter  shield 
and  the  crest  are  probably  those  of  the 
Beaumont  family,  but  the  usual  crest  is 
a  lion  passant.  The  sinister  shield  may  be 
Randes  (of  Radwell,  co.  Bedford)  or  Rey- 
nolds. 

The  salver  belonged  formerly  to  Susanna 
Welham  (1787-1870)  of  Stonham  Parva, 
Suffolk,  widow  of  (probably  her  first-cousin) 
Joseph  Welham  (1784-1842)  of  Earl  Ston- 
ham. farmer,  son  probably  of  James  Welham 
of  Earl  Stonham,  yeoman,  formerly  of  Ash- 
bocking,  by  Susan  (bapt.  1746),  only 
daughter  of  James  and  Susan  Garnham  of 
Gosbeck.  Susanna  Welham  ( 1 787-1 870)  was 
daughter  of  John  Garnham  (1750-1820)  of 
Earl  Stonham,  farmer,  by  Rebecca  (1756- 
1807):  daughter  of  John  (bapt.  1717)  and 
Rebecca  Miller  of  Wetheringsett,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  (1673-1746)  and  Susan 
Miller.  John  Garnham  (1750-1820)  was 
only  son  of  James  Garnham  (b.  1706-11, 
d.  1793)  of  Gosbeck,  yeoman,  by  Susan 
(1711-94),  daughter  of  John  (?  and  Christian) 
Hart  of  Gosbeck,  yeoman.  James  Garnham 
(1706-93)  was  son  of  John  Garnham  (1655- 
1739)  of  Gosbeck,  by  Elizabeth ? 

All  these  parishes  are  close  together  in 
the  middle  of  Suffolk.  None  of  these  families 


was  of  armorial  rank.  The  Harts  were  an 
ancient  yeoman  family  of  Stonham  Aspall,. 
and  the  Garnhams  have  been  at  Gosbeck 
nearly  400  years  (1521-1914),  and  their 
wills  show  that*  they  thought  much  of  their 
lands  and  household  goods.  In  his  will  of 
1724  Fenn  Garnham  (1649-1725)  of  Gos- 
beck,  first-cousin  of  the  above  James  Garn- 
ham (1706-93),  mentions  "a  large  Sieur 
cup,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  it  with 
the  salver  (it  stands  on  a  foot)  of  1694. 
Fenn  Garnham's  first  wife  (m.  1678)  was- 
Mary  Vverstall  (?  Overstall  or  Ovenstall). 

Research  has  failed  to  show  how  Mrs. 
Welham  became  possessed  of  this  salver* 
Perhaps  when  we  know  whom  her  great- 
grandfather John  Garnham  (1655-1739) 
married  (about  1702-6)  we  shall  know  more 
of  its  history,  but,  meantime,  can  any  reader 
help  me  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  a, 
Beaumont-Randes  (or  Beaumont-Reynolds)' 
marriage  in  or  before  1694  ? 

C.  PARTRIDGE,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 


SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 
US.  vi.  315.}— Mention  was  made  of  a 
portion  of  the  original  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  signed  by  the  Belfast  Presby- 
terians as  having  been  in  the  Belfast  Museum 
over  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  question 
was  asked,  "Has  it  also  been  forgotten?  'r 
Kindly  permit  this  repetition  of  the  query- 
CHARLES  S.  KING,  Bt. 

MARTIN  BULG. — In  the  fishing  villages  on 
the  Kincardineshire  coast  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that  an  individual  known  as  Mertin 
Bulg  (or  Metlan  Bulg)  was  unjustly  con- 
demned to  death,  and  predicted  that  if  the 
day  of  his  execution  was  dry,  a  forty  days' 
drought  would  follow,  and  if  wet,  that  rain 
would  fall  continuously  for  forty  days. 
In  Aberdeenshire  the  name  is  Marka 
Bullion,  and  an  old  lady  in  Huntly  identified 
the  prophet  with  Anne  Boleyn.  The  '  English 
Dialect  Dictionary  '  gives  "  Bullion's  Day, 
4  July,  the  Translation  of  St.  Martin,"  and 
quotes  from  Ducange,  a.v.  '  Festum,'  "  S_ 
Martin  le  bouillant,  le  4  juillet,  '  S.  Martinus- 
callidus,  S.  Martini  Bullionis  festum.'' 
There  is  in  the  Louvre  a  picture  of  St.  Martin 
by  Le  Sueur,  in  which  the  saint  is  represented 
with  a  globe  of  fire  above  his  head.  Jamieson 
notes  the  form  Martin  Bulg,  and  the  '  E.D.D/ 
gives  St.  Bulgan  as  known  in  Caithness^ 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if  this 
curious  name  and  tradition  are  known  else- 
where, or  add  any  information  about  this, 
saint?  W.  GRANT. 

Ashfield,  Cults,  Aberdeen. 
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AUTHORS  WANTED. — 

Are  you  little  gimlet  holes 
Made  to  let  the  glory  through  ? 

I  thought  these  lines  were  to  be  found  in 
Jane  and  Anne  Taylor's  "Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  star  ' — but  they  are  not. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  readers,  sympathizing 
with  a  man  cursed  by  a  bad  memory,  will 
take  pity  on  me  and  tell  me  where  I  may 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  poem  in  full. 

COURTENAY   DUNN. 

Torquay. 

1.  The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose  : 

When  next  the  summer  wind  comes  by 
And  waves  the  bush — the  flower  is  dry. 

2.  A  woman's  love  is  like  that  Syrian  flower 
That  buds  and  spreads  and  withers  in  an  hour. 

3.  Cowed  by  no  danger,  harassed  by  no  dread, 
Zounds !  damn  the  work,  but  damn  it  not  un- 
read ! 

Be  your  quotations  many,  gents,  and  ample, 
That  comment  may  associate  with  example. 

STANLEY  HUTTON. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  the  source  of  a  passage 
in  Ewald's  Life  of  Algernon  Sidney,  com- 
mencing thus  ? — 

Here  let  the  Muse  withdraw  the  bloodstained  steel, 
And  show  the  boldest  son  of  public  zeal. 
Lo  !  Sidney  bleeding  o'er  the  block,  &c. 

c.  s.  c. 

BIOGRAPHICAL,  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  following  Old  Westminsters  : 
(1)  John  and  Richard  Gimbart,  admitted  in 
1726,  aged  12  and  11  respectively;  (2) 
Edmund  Gipps,  admitted  1721,  aged  10 ; 

(3)  Jeffery  Glasier,  admitted  1715,  aged  11  ; 

(4)  Edward  Glasse,  admitted  1753,  aged  9  ; 

(5)  Edward  Goat,  admitted  1750,  aged  10  ; 

(6)  John  Godfrey,  admitted  1726,  aged  12. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

BREAST  TACKLE. — Are  there  any  districts 
where  breast  tackle  is  still  in  use  for  up- 
rooting such  things  as  whin  bushes  and 
heather  on  patches  of  waste  land  ?  Many 
years  ago  I  saw  a  couple  of  men  engaged  in 
rooting  up  bilberries  and  whins  on  a  patch 
of  ungrubbed  land  on  a  hillside.  Their  tackle 
was  a  sort  of  rake  with  one  big  tooth,  a  double 
handle  attached  to  it,  at  which  one  man 
thrust,  the  other  pulling  with  a  tackling  of 
rope  which  crossed  his  chest  from  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  his  right  armpit.  The 
work  seemed  hard,  but  the  whins  and  other 
tangle  came  up  readily  enough. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 


"  RUTLAND'S  PLACE  "  :  SIGN.  —  May  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those 
contributors  who  have  replied  to  my  queries 
on  Pudding  Lane,  and,  like  Rosa  Dartle, 
ask  for  further  information  about  a  sign 
called  "  Rutland's  Place  "  in  Thames  Street  ? 
Was  it  an  inn  or  shop  sign  ?  I  think  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  '  Index  Locorum  '  to  the 
Chancery  Bills  and  Answers  of  James  I. 
(1603-25),  without  any  further  description. 
"REGINALD  JACOBS. 

THE  HEXAGRAM  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF  THE 
TRINITY.  (See  2  S.  iii.  291,  456  ;  6  S.  vii. 
268  ;  viii.  33,  93,  157,  289.)— 'N.  &  Q.'  has 
excellent  references  to  the  magical  meaning 
of  the  double  triangle  or  six -pointed  star 
and  its  proper  designation  ("  the  Shield  of 
David  "),  and  also  to  its  confusion  with  the 
"  Seal  of  Solomon "  or  the  five-pointed 
"  Pentalpha." 

Smith's  '  Bible  Dictionary '  somewhere 
states  that  the  Christians  adopted  the 
Hexagram,  and  used  it  to  denote  the  Trinity. 
What  is  the  earliest  instance  of  this  ?  Can 
it,  for  example,  be  pointed  out  as  inscribed 
or  sculptured  in  Christian  churches,  on 
sarcophagi,  in  the  Catacombs,  or  on  Chris- 
tian houses  during  the  first  six  centuries 
A.D.  ? 

Many  of  the  town  and  guild  medals 
figured  in  such  dictionaries  up  to  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  appear  to 
connect  it  with  Jews  rather  than  Christians. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Christians  used 
as  a  symbol  the  equilateral  triangle  which 
had  been  used  previously  in  Egyptian  and 
other  old  religions  for  pagan  Trinities.  A 
late  Christian  example  of  this  is  found  on 
the  Gosforth  Cross.  It  is  stated,  however, 
not  to  have  been  very  common. 

The  early  symbolizers  were  careful  and 
accurate  all  through  their  work,  including 
their  culminating  effort  in  the  great  medi- 
aeval cathedrals.  The  Hexagram,  taken 
accurately,  can  hardly  be  anything  nearer 
than  two  Trinities  superimposed  one  on  the 
other. 

I  submit  the  possibility — which  I  hope 
some  expert  reader  will  discuss — that  it  was 
always  a  "Shield  of  David  "—a  sacrp- 
magical  sign  which,  perhaps,  some  time  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  had  its  early  meaning  for- 
gotten, and  for  artistic  reasons  was  con- 
verted by  an  enthusiast  into  a  "  Trinity." 

I  have  been  told  that  the  word  "  Deus  " 
put  in  the  centre,  and  the  initial  letters  for 
the  three  Persons  put  at  the  points,  read 
"  Deus  Pater  est,  Filius  est,  Spiritus  est." 
No  date  in  this  case  either  is  given.  I  cannot 
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trace  the  authority  given  by  Smith  for 
the  primary  statement.  Speaking  from  me- 
mory, it  is  "  Rothe,"  and  this  name  is  not 
in  the  General  Catalogue,  British  Museum. 
I  may,  of  course,  have  missed  him. 

W.  HANNA,  Col. 
United  Service  Club,  S.W. 

PYOTT. — There  is  a  tradition  I  have  read 
of,  and  which  several  persons,  I  understand, 
consider  well  founded,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Montrose  family  in 
Scotland,  about  1600-50,  a  burgher  of  Mont- 
rose,  who  was  called  Graham,  was  out  in  a 
wood  not  far  from  the  town.  Here  he 
accidentally  encountered  an  opponent  of 
Grahams,  and,  being  called  upon  to  give  his 
name,  feared  to  give  the  true  one,  and, 
seeing  a  magpie  on  a  tree,  called  out  "  Pyott." 
Later,  it  is  said,  the  family  reverted  to  the 
old  name  of  Graham,  and  one  branch  settled 
in  England.  It  is  said  Sir  John  Graham, 
sometime  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Georgia 
(in  North  America),  was  descended  from  this 
family.  His  daughter  Frances  married  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  in  1785.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  any  reference  where  an 
authentic  account  of  the  tradition  can  be 
found  ?  HORATIUS  BONAB. 

3,  St.  Margaret's  Road,  Edinburgh. 

PRINTED  FORM  FOR  PARISH  REGISTER, 
1593. — In  Arber's  'Transcript  of  the  Registers 
of  the  Company  of  Stationers,'  ii.  269, 
under  the  date  26  Feb.,  1592/3,  is  the  follow- 
ing entry  : — 

"  Thomas  Purfoote  thelder,  and  Thomas  Pur- 
foote  the  yonger.  Entred  for  theire  Copie  under 
thande  of  master  Stirrop.  The  Register  Booke,  or 
Applicacon  of  the  blanck  Almanack  to  the  true  and 
orderlie  keepinge  of  the  Register  booke  of  wed- 
dinges,  Christeninges,  and  Burialles,  accordinge  to 
the  Queene's  Iniunctyons vjd." 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  early  attempt  to 
introduce  registration  in  its  familiar  modern 
form.  Can  any  one  tell  me  whether  any 
parish  register  kept  on  this  "  printed  form  " 
of  1593  is  known  to  exist  ? 

J.  F.  WILLIAMS. 
Ashmansworth,  Newbury. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  POET  THOMSON'S 
LIBRARY. —  In  '  N.  &  Q.'  (3  S.  v.  163)  I 
find  an  article  dealing  with  the  "  House  and 
Cellar"  of  the  poet  James  Thomson  (1700- 
1748),  which  refers  to  a  Catalogue  of  the 
effects  of  Thomson,  including  his  library. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader 
would  give  me  particulars  as  to  where  I 
could  purchase  this  Catalogue,  or  at  least 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  titles,  &c.,  of  the 
books  belonging  to  the  poet's  library.  If 


any  one  should  be  able  to  send  me  this 
Catalogue,  and  allow  me  to  copy  it,  I  am 
willing  to  furnish  any  security  desired,  and 
to  meet  any  expense  incurred. 

It  is  of  material  importance  to  me  to 
obtain  these  particulars,  as  I  require  them 
for  a  work  I  have  in  hand  dealing  with 
Thomson.  P.  THIEFES. 

Englisches  Seminar  der  Universitat  Berlin. 

CAMP  ANA  DE  CAVELLI  :  '  LES  DERNLERS 
STUARTS.'— Who  was — or,  I  hope,  is — la 
Marquise  Campana  de  Cavelli,  who  wrote 
*  Les  Derniers  Stuarts  a  Saint-Germain  en 
Laye,'  Paris,  Librairie  Academique,  Didier 
&  Cie.,  Londres  et  fidimbourg,  Williams  & 
Norgate,  1871  ?  The  book,  in  two  volumes, 
imp.  8vo,  was  printed  at  Geneva  by  the 
Imprimerie  Veresoff  &  Garrigues. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Messrs.  Williams 
&  Norgate  reply  that  they  cannot  give  me 
any  information  about  the  Marquise,  adding 
that 

"  the  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  book 
were  made  through  a  house  abroad,  and  not  direct 
with  the  author." 

In  Hare's  '  Walks  in  Rome,'  15th  ed.,  1900, 
ii.  68,  mention  is  made  of  the  Villa  Campana 
— "  improved  away  "  in  1889 — in  the  Via 
San  Giovanni, 

"  the  favourite  residence  of  the  well-known  Mar- 
chese  Campana,  the  learned  archaeologist  of  Etruria, 
and  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  Etruscan  museum 
at  the  Vatican,  cruelly  imprisoned  and  exiled  by 
the  Papal  Government  in  1858." 

Was  the  Marquise  his  wife  ?  Was,  or  is, 
she  Italian,  French,  or  English  ? 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

ROBERT  SHORT,  Purser  of  H.M.S.  Prince 
of  Orange,  1759. — I  should  be  obliged  if  some 
correspondent  could  kindly  place  me  in 
communication  with  the  representatives  of 
the  above  gentleman. 

DAVID  Ross  McCoRD,  M.A.,  K.C. 

Temple  Grove,  Montreal. 

HERALDIC. — Can  any  one  inform  me  to 
what  family  the  following  crest  belongs  ? 
Two  swans'  necks  coming  out  of  a  mural 
crown,  surmounting  a  beehive. 

CHRISTOPHER  W.  BAYNES. 

27,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

CLERK,  co.  TIPPER ARY. — This  family  of 
London  merchants,  mentioned  in  Gwyllim's 
'  Heraldry,'  were  interested  in  land  in  co. 
Tipperary  during  the  Cromwellian  period. 
Does  it  appear  in  any  family  history  that 
they  left  representatives  as  settlers  there  ? 
R.  S.  CLARKE,  Major. 

Bishop's  Hull,  Taunton. 
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THE  LORD  MAYOR'S  SWORD  AND  MACE. — 
Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  sword  and  mace  being  held 
•out  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  carriage 
on  State  occasions  ?  A.  GWYTHER. 

THE  COLONELS  OF  THE  24xn  REGIMENT. 
-(See  ante,  p.  87.) — William  Tatton,  Ensign 
in  Cornwall's  Regiment  (9th  Foot)  1  June, 
1687,  became  Lieut. -Colonel  24th  Regiment 
1692.  Was  selected  as  A.Q.M.G.  at  the 
outset  of  the  Blenheim  campaign  on  account 
•of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Germany. 
Present  at  Blenheim.  Became  Colonel  24th 
Hegiment  25  Aug.,  1704.  Present  at  Ramil- 
lies.  Exchanged  to  Grenadier  Guards  with 
€ol.  Primrose,  1707  [sic].  Died  a  Lieut.  - 
General,  Governor  of  Tilbury  Fort,  and 
Colonel  of  3rd  Buffs,  1737. 

Gilbert  Primrose. — Served  in  the  Grena- 
diers from  1680  to  1708,  in  the  Cadiz  expe- 
dition, at  Schellenberg  (wounded),  and  at 
Blenheim,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  battalion.  Exchanged  to  the 
colonelcy  24th  Regiment  with  Brigadier 
Tatton  in  1708  [sic].  Died  a  Major-General 
and  Colonel  24th  Regiment,  1717. 

B.  LEACH,  Lieut. -Col., 
Commanding  l/24th  Regt. 

South  Wales  Borderers. 
St.  Lucia  Barracks,  Bordon,  Hants. 

(To  be  continued. 


DAMANT. 

(11  S.  ix.  50.) 

I  CANNOT  reply  to  your  querist's  inquiry 
"  What  is  the  derivation  of  this  name  ?  " 
But  as  I  have  studied  the  history  of  the  old 
family  for  over  thirty  years,  I  have  learnt 
all  that  can  now  be  derived  from  Court  Rolls, 
parochial  registers,  wills,  deeds,  and  the 
other  usual  sources  of  information.  If 
F.  H.  R.  cares  to  write  to  me,  I  will  gladly 
tell  him  all  I  know,  warning  him,  however, 
that  the  link  with  the  Spanish  Low  Countries 
has  yet  to  be  found. 

There  is  no  connexion  with  the  Dam  ens, 
Dammans,  Dammens,  or  Van  Dammens,  who 
bore  different  coat  armour  from  the  Damants 
of  the^Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  Damants 
•of  EastjAnglia. 

Where  the  name  is  spelt  "  Dammant,"  as 
in  some  registers — notably  the  Fressingfield 
or  Witherdale  entry  as  to  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  Damant  to  the  great-niece  of  Arch- 
bishop J  Sancroft  in  1709 — it  is  merely  a 


clerical  error,  a  mistake  repeated  in  various 
heraldic  works  from  Guillim  down  to  recent 
days. 

The  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  contain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  quaint  charge  of  a  turnip 
proper  borne  by  the  Damants,  and  MR. 
CULLETON  says  that  while  there  are  some 
dozen  families  who  bear  the  turnip,  they  are 
all  of  Low-Country  origin,  and  that  only  the 
Damants  amongst  them  bear  also  the  chief 
guttee  de  larmes  (or,  as  he  believes,  de 
poix)  on  sable. 

These  arms  are  quartered  on  the  achieve- 
ment at  the  Dublin  College  of  Arms  of  Sir 
William  Betham,  Ulster  King-of-Arms,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  Mary  Damant  ;  but  even 
he  failed  to  find  the  actual  date  of  the 
coming  of  the  Damants  to  England. 

Later  research  proves  that  a  Damant  of 
Cavenham  contributed  to  a  subsidy  temp. 
Edward  III.,  and  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  Damants  formed  part  of  the  famous 
colony  which  Queen  Philippa  induced  to 
come  over  from  Hainault  to  teach  the  mys- 
teries of  the  woollen  trade  to  her  husband's 
East  Anglian  subjects.  Some  Damants 
were  at  Stonham  Aspal  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  one  Damant  came  in 
Philip's  train  from  the  Netherlands  to 
England. 

Very  many  of  the  family  were  settled  as 
well-to-do  yeomen  round  the  town  of  Eye, 
and  a  few  were  further  afield  in  various 
Suffolk  parishes,  during  the  Georgian  days. 

But  it  appears  evident  that,  from  time 
to  time,  there  had  been  later  arrivals  from 
Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp  after  the 
first  settlement,  for  the  Robert  Damant 
who  died  at  Wilby  Manor  late  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  cannot  be  connected  with 
any  other  Suffolk  Damant,  and  his  descend- 
ants for  ten  generations  have  faithfully 
handed  on  the  story  of  how  he  fled  from 
Alva's  persecution,  and  the  coat  armour 
he  brought  with  him  from  the  disturbed 
Spanish  Netherlands. 

Walter  Rye's  '  Norfolk  Antiquarian  Mis- 
cellany,' Second  Series,  pt.  ii.,  contains  a 
paper  on  the  Damants  of  Wilby  and  Lam- 
mas, and  I  believe  I  have  full  information 
on  the  various  families  of  the  earlier  settle- 
ment, who,  it  may  be  noted,  never  seem  to 
have  used  any  arms.  One,  who  was  lord  of 
many  manors  in  the  Stuart  days,  was  con- 
tent— in  presenting  plate  to  the  church  of 
which  he  was  patron,  at  Crarisford  (where 
his  tomb  adorns  the  chancel,  and  the 
Damant  Dole  is  still  distributed) — to  have 
only  his  wife's  arms  in  a  lozenge  engraved 
on  the  paten,  &c. 
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The  name  was  almost  a  common  one  in 
High  Suffolk  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
but  hard  times  came  to  the  prosperous 
farmers,  and  but  few  are  left  in  the  county. 

In  Belgium  at  the  present  time  there  are 
many  Damants  —  some  Catholic  and  some 
Protestant.  From  the  very  earliest  days 
they  were  echevins,  burgomasters,  and  men 
of  mark  in  the  important  towns  of  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  Malines,  and  Brussels. 
Their  tombs  are  well  known  in  the  cathe- 
drals and  churches  of  the  Low  Countries; 
several  of  them,  with  their  many  quarter- 
ings,  were  wrecked  by  mobs,  and  restored 
when  peace  came  —  notably  the  fine  tomb 
at  Antwerp  of  the  Viscount  of  Brussels  and 
Marquis  of  Antwerp,  whose  daughter,  Ann 
Damant,  brought  her  father's  titles  and  lands 
to  the  De  Varicks.  His  brother  the  Bishop  of 
Ghent  sleeps  in  the  Damant  Chapel  with 
"ses  armoires"  on  his  tomb,  and  his  effigy 
beneath  them.  Another  brother  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  famous  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece;  and  for  generations  the  Damants 
had  been  eminent  in  the  Burgundian  Court, 
and  later  in  those  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 

As  they  were  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  can  only  think  that  in  the 
troublous  times  of  Spanish  oppression,  when, 
as  the  old  chronicles  tell  us,  "  families  were 
rent  asunder  by  religious  differences,"  some 
cadet  of  Protestant  views  had  to  fly  to 
England  and  join  those  of  his  name  who  were 
there  so  prosperous,  and  thus  founded  the 
Wilby  branch  of  this  old  family. 

Their  arms  first  appear  in  Guillim's  edi- 
tion of  1610  (his  first),  and  a  coloured  plate 
of  them  is  there  preserved.  It  is,  however, 
a  century  before  the  name  of  their  bearer 
is  given  in  Kent's  '  Guillim,'  and  the  late 
Chester  Herald  told  me  they  were  a  foreign 
grant. 

A  suggestion  that  they  were  "  canting 
arms,"  for  "Vor  dem  Rande,"  has  been 
made,  but  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
best  authorities. 

I  have  but  to  add  to  my  prolix  notes  that 
when  Sir  William  Betham  recorded  his 
belief  that  his  forefathers  of  Eye  were 
Huguenot  exiles,  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  error.  The  kind  and  courteous 
Secretary  of  the  Huguenot  Society  has 
searched  his  lists  and  records,  and  although 
he  finds  Dammes  and  Dammans,  &c., 
trading  between  East  Anglian  ports  and 
rivers  and  the  Continent,  no  single  Damant 
can  be  found  amongst  the  many  Huguenots 
who  flocked  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Naates. 

Y.  T. 


GILBERT  FAMILY  (11  S.  ix.  49). — "Ma- 
dam Ann  Curtny "  was  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Courtenay  by  his  second  wife, 
Catherine  Waller  of  Winchester.  She  was 
born  1692,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's, 
Exeter,  in  1775.  Her  husband,  John  Gil- 
bert, was  baptized  at  Marldon,  Devon, 
21  Feb.,  1683/4,  and  died  13  June,  1733. 
Her  father,  Richard  Courtenay,  was  one  of 
the  seventeen  children  of  Sir  William  Courte- 
nay of  Powderham  by  his  wife  Margaret  f 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the  Parlia- 
mentary general. 

Richard  Courtenay  (who  was  the  fourth 
son)  was  lost  at  sea  off  Leghorn,  c.  1696, 
and  two  of  his  eight  brothers  were  also- 
drowned  :  William  "  in  the  River  Plave 
in  Friuli,"  and  Edward  in  the  River  Thames. 

From  the  fact  that  John  Gilbert  sold  the 
Greenway  estate  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  was  in  reduced  circumstances.  Vivian 
makes  no  mention  of  any  issue  of  this 
marriage.  WILFRED  DRAKE. 

LONDON  NURSERY  GROUNDS  (11  S.  ix. 
26). — A  celebrated  London  nursery  was 
that  of  Loddiges,  at  Hackney.  The  last 
vestiges  disappeared  about  1860.  The  name 
is  still  retained  in  Loddiges  Terrace.  See 
'  Old  and  New  London,'  v.  514  ;  and  an 
article  in  Chambers's  Journal  for  October, 
1846.  A  valuable  l;st  of  nurseries,  florists' 
gardens,  &c.,  is  given  in  Bohn's  *  Pictorial 
Handbook  to  London  '  (1859),  pp.  531-40. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

I  can  supplement  MR.  ABRAHAMS'S  list  of 
extinct  nursery  grounds:  Frazer's,  in  Mill- 
fields,  Clapton  ;  Frazer's,  Lea  Bridge  Road  ; 
Frazer's,  Woodford  ;  Ware's,  Tottenham. 
All  have  succumbed  to  the  builder  within 
the  last  fourteen  years. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 
South  Hackney. 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  GEORGE  WHITE  (11  S. 
ix.  49). — A  photographic  portrait  of  "  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  George  White,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
&c.,  in  the  uniform  of  Colonel  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders/'  was  reproduced  in  colours  in 
the  portfolio  series  published,  in  1900,  by 
George  Newnes  under  the  title  of  'Cele- 
brities of  the  Army.'  The  reproduction 
was  from  a  photograph  by  Window  &  Grove, 
Baker  Street,  W.,  and  biographical  notes 
were  printed  on  the  back.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  show  or  lend  your  correspondent  my 
bound  volume  of  the  portraits,  should  he 
experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy. 
FRED.  R.  GALE. 

103,  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington. 
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"  LUNKARD  "  (11  S.  ix.  25). — Compare 
"  Lonquhard  "  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  which 
quotes  J.  Taylor  (Water  Poet),  1618, '  Penny 
les  Pilgr.,'  F.  :— 

"  There  were  small  cottages  built  on  purpose  to 
lodge  in,  which  they  call  Lonquhards." 

Also  a  quotation  of  the  year  1632  in  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Comm., 
i.  533  (1874):— 

"[Vassals]  sail  caus  big  and  put  up  our  lonckartis 
for  the  hunting." 

The  word  is  apparently  an  adaptation  of  the 
Gaelic  longphort  (long  and  port),  a  harbour, 
a  haven,  a  camp,  a  garrison,  a  palace. 

The  meaning  is  seen  in  the  Scotch  eqiiiva- 
lent,  "  shieling  "  : — 

"  In  Jura,  in  the  Hebrides,  a  summer  hut  con- 
structed of  branches  of  trees  covered  with  sods, 
used  by  goatherds  ;  oblong  or  conic,  low,  having  a 
small  opening  through  which  access  is  obtained  by 
creeping,  the  door  made  of  birch  twigs." 

A  hut  or  residence  for  those  who  have  care 
of  sheep  : — 

"  Here  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  some  goat's 
whey  at  a  Sheelin,  or  Bothay  [Gaelic  Bothag,  a 
cottage,  hut,  or  tent],  made  of  turf,  the  dairy-house 
where  the  Highland  shepherds  or  graziers  live 
with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  during  the  fine 
season  make  butter  and  cheese."— Tennant's  'Tour 
in  Scotland,'  1769,  pp.  122-3. 

TOM  JONES. 

ARNO  POEBEL  :  TABLET  DECIPHERED 
(11  S.  viii.  489).— See 

"The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University 
ot  Pennsylvania.  Series  A:  Cuneiform  Texts. 
Edited  by  H.  V.  Hilpricht.  Vol.  VI.  Part  2. 
Babylonian  Legal  and  Business  Documents  from 
the  Time  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babvlon,  chiefly 
frorn^  Nippur.  By  Arno  Poebel.  Philadelphia 
1909. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  Mass. 

FIRE  AND  NEW -BIRTH  (US.  viii.  325, 
376,  418,  454;  ix.  14). —With  regard  to 
acacias,  I  remember  hearing  from  some  one 
who  had  brought  some  acacia  seeds  from 
Australia  that  they  would  not  grow  in  this 
country  until  they  had  been  boiled.  I  had 
heard  the  statement  from  another  source. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 
8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

Two  CURIOUS  PLACE-NAMES  :  OTTERY 
ST.  MARY  (11  S.  viii.  447,  517;  ix.  54). — I 
thank  MR.  TAYLOR  for  his  suggestion,  but 
while  Kerst  (though  I  have  never  heard  it) 
might  represent  the  West -Country  form  of 
Christ,  how  does  he  account  for  the  added 
syllable  ?  and  what  does  he  make  of 
Kestermuick  ?  FRANCES  ROSE-TROUP. 

West  Hill,  Harrow- on- the-Hill. 


AUTHOR  WANTED  (US.  ix.  50). — In  the 
'  Essex  Hall  Hymnal,'  revised  ed.,  1902,  is 
a  hymn  of  four  stanzas,  the  first  of  which 
begins  with  the  line  "  We  believe  in  human 
kindness."  The  second  stanza  is  there 
given  thus  : — 

We  believe  in  dreams  of  duty 
Warning  us  to  self-control, 
Foregleams  of  the  glorious  beauty 
That  shall  yet  transform  the  soul ; 
In  the  godlike  wreck  of  nature 
Sin  doth  in  the  sinner  leave, 
That  he  may  regain  the  stature 
He  hath  lost,  we  do  believe. 

The  hymn  is  there  marked  as  anonymous, 
without  any  indication  of  the  text  having 
been  altered.  (Altered  texts  in  this  Hymnal 
have  an  asterisk  against  them.) 

F.  J.  HYTCH. 

"BAY"  AND  "TRAY"  (11  S.  ix.  67).— 
In  the  first  edition  of  '  Notes  on  the  Chase  of 
the  Wild  Red  Deer  in  the  Counties  of  Devon 
and  Somerset,'  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Collyns,  pub- 
lished in  1862,  on  pp.  25-6  we  are  told  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  which,  it  appears 
from  the  book,  were  then  in  current  use  in 
those  counties.  The  first  edition  of  '  Water- 
Babies  '  appeared  in  1863,  so  Kingsley  may 
have  found  them  in  Collyns's  book. 

STAPLETON  MARTIN. 

The  Firs,  Norton,  Worcester. 

Whyte  Melville  wrote  some  lines  entitled 
'  Brow,  Bay,  and  Tray,'  which  are  included 
in  his  '  Songs  and  Verses,'  published  by 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co. ;  but  whether  they  were 
written  before  or  after  the  appearance  of 
Kingsley's  '  Water-Babies  '  I  am  unable  to 
say.  But  we  know  he  was  a  versifier  when 
quartered  at  Quebec  in  1841,  and  down  to  the 
date  of  his  fatal  accident  in  1878,  so  they 
may  well  have  been  written  prior  to  1863. 

The  expressions  are,  however,  of  very 
ancient  origin,  and  are  referred  to  in  many 
old  works  on  deerstalking,  and  were  cer- 
tainly not  invented  by  Kingsley.  To  cite 
one  example  only,  it  is  stated  in  Elaine's 
'  Rural  Sports,'  published  in  1858,  under  the 
head  of  '  The  Stag  or  Red  Deer  '  : — 

'  Where  much  attention  to  technical  phraseology 
is  observed,  the  stag's  brow,  bay,  and  tray  antlers 
are  called  his  rights." 

The  terms  are  derived  from  the  old  Nor- 
man words  brou,  bez,  and  trez. 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

4<  The    stag's   brow,    bay  [and    tray  antlers    are 

termed  his  rights A  warrantable  -stag  has  brow, 

bay  and  tray  ;  two  on  the  top,  that  is,  a  crocket  on 
one  horn,  and  an  upright  on  the  other." — 'The 
Art  of  Deerstalking,'  by  William  Scrope,  1839. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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MILITARY:  COLOURED  PBINT  (11  S.  viii. 
489  ;  ix.  37). — Ackermann's  set  of  plates  of 
'  The  Costume  of  the  Indian  Army '  (not 
issued  as  a  book)  contains  one  plate  of  the 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  There  are  thirty- 
three  plates  in  the  set. 

ASTLEY  TERRY,  Major- General. 

PARISHES   IN   Two    OR    MORE    COUNTIES 
'(11  S.  ix.  29,  75).— The  information  desired 
by  Miss  WOODS  is  in  the  Census  Returns. 
C.  E.  A.  BEDWELL. 

Middle  Temple  Library. 

PICTURES  OR  PRINTS  WITH  "  BROKEN- 
CLASS  "  EFFECTS  (11  S.  ix.  49).— It  may 
be  interesting  to  W.  B.  H.  to  know  that  I 
have  a  print  of  St.  Cecilia  of  this  kind, 
18  in.  by  14  in.,  bought  in  Philadelphia 
in  1881.  Does  W.  B.  H.  want  to  see  it  ? 
Hie  ET  UBIQUE. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  singular  kind 
of  art — an  oil  painting — is  exhibited  in  the 
\vell-known  antiquarian  book-store  of  Mr. 
Gregory  of  Argyle  Street,  Bath. 

SILVANUS  P.  THOMPSON. 

FIRE -WALKING  :  PHYSICAL  EXPLANATION 
(11  S.  ix.  49). — I  remember  when  a  boy 
reading  in  a  book  of  '  Parlour  Magic  '  that 
rubbing  the  hand  with  storax  enabled  you 
to  handle  red-hot  iron  with  impunity — I 
never  tried  it.  W.  B.  S. 

THOMAS  COCKING  (11  S.  ix.  69). — I  have 
failed  to  find  the  birth-  and  death-dates  of 
Cocking,  but  he  flourished  between  1783 
and  1791.  In  the  Introduction  to  Francis 
Grose's  '  Antiquities  of  Scotland,'  published 
in  1789,  the  author  says  : — 

"It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  the 
following  [twenty  drawings]  were  drawn  under  my 
inspection  by  my  servant,  Thomas  Cocking,  a 
young  man  who  promises  to  make  an  excellent 
draughtsman." 

Cocking  also  accompanied  Grose  to  Ireland 
in  1791,  and  made  a  number  of  drawings 
which  are  engraved  in  the  'Antiquities  of 
Ireland.'  Some  of  this  artist's  original 
work  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

jANWEENix(ll  S.  ix.  69).— The  querist 
should  consult  '  Painters  arid  their  Works,' 
by  Ralph  N.  James,  3  vols.,  Upcott  Gill, 
1897,  where,  in  vol.  iii.,  he  will  see  a  list  of 
forty-six  works  by  Weenix  at  pp.  271-3, 
and  a  copy  of  his  usual  signature  at  p.  81  of 
the  Appendix. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


LOCKE  FAMILY  (US.  ix.  48). — Carew  in 
his  '  Survey  of  Cornwall '  says  with  refer- 
ence to  Anne  Vaughan,  the  mother  of  Henry 
Locke,  poet,  1553  (?)-1608  (?) : — 

"  A  gentlewoman  suppressing  her  rare  learning, 
with  a  rarer  modesty,  and  yet  expressing  the  same 
in  her  virtuous  life  and  Christian  decease." 
In  the  pedigree  of  the  Locke  family  her 
father's  name  is  not  given.  Could  she  be 
the  daughter  of  Stephen  Vaughan,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  who 
died  1549  (see  'D.N.B.')  ?  Vaughan  in  his 
will  mentions  his  three  children  by  his  first 
wife  :  Stephen,  Anne,  and  Jane.  She  was 
buried  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  12  June, 
1573.  Henry  Locke,  her  son,  is  stated  in 
'  D.N.B.'  to  have  married  Anne  Moyle  of 
Cornwall,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority.  Her  daughter  Anne  married 
Robert  Moyle  of  Bake,  in  St.  Germains 
parish,  to  whom  Henry  Locke  addressed 
a  sonnet,  in  which  he  styles  Moyle  his 
brother-in-law. 

The  Lockes  and  Moyles  at  this  period 
appear  to  have  shared  the  religious  views  of 
Stephen  Vaughan,  which  were  of  a  Calvin- 
istic  type.  A.  STEPHENS  DYER. 

207,  Kingston  Road,  Teddington. 

LOCK,  FANNY  BURNEY'S  FRIEND  (11  S. 
ix.  48). — There  appears  to  be  some  mystery 
as  to  the  parentage  of  William  Locke  of 
Norbury  Park,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that 
"  he  was  every  one's  father  and  no  man's 
son."  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield. 

COFFIN-SHAPED  CHAPELS  (11  S.  ix.  51). 
—  In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  church  built  in  this 
curious  shape.  It  was  erected  some  time 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  a  vault 
underneath  it  are  the  remains  of  Stephen 
Giraud,  the  munificent  founder  of  the  splen- 
did college  which  bears  his  name. 

The  Coffin  House  in  King  Street,  Brixham 
is   doubtless  well  known,   though   that,   of 
course,  is  not  a  chapel. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 
23,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 

THE  SECOND  FOLIO  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE 
PLAYS  (11  S.  viii.  141,  196,  232,294,317; 
ix.  11,  73). — In  the  line  quoted  by  SIR 

EDWIN  DURNING-LAWRENCE, 

Not  daring  meddle  with  Apelles  Table, 
''  table  "  means  a  picture,  and  not  a  "  table 
of    contents."     Cp.     Shakespeare's  .Sonnet 
XXIV.     But    "  table  "= picture   was    com- 
mon down  to  1700. 

H.  MAYNARD  SMITH. 
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"  THE  HONOURS  THREE  "  (11  S.  viii.  467  ; 
ix.  34). — It  may  be  useful  to  supplement 
what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  by  quoting 
from  A.  H.  Clough's  hexameter  poem  '  The 
Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich.'  Although  in 
the  Highlands  only  with  a  reading  party, 
Clough  strove  to  understand  his  neighbours 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  and  he  was  thus  able 
to  give  fairly  trustworthy  illustrations  of 
•character  and  manners.  Describing  a  clans- 
man's dinner  in  the  opening  section  of  his 
poem,  he  writes  thus  : — 

Spare  me,  O  mistress  of  Song  !  nor  bid  me  remember 

minutely 
All  that  was  said  and  done  o'er  the  well-mixed 

tempting  toddy  ; 
How  were  healths  proposed  and  drunk  "  with  all 

the  honours," 
Classes  and  bonnets  waving,  and  three-times-three 

thrice  over, 
<^ueen,  and  Prince,  and  Army,  and  Landlords  all, 

and  Keepers. 

Here  again,  as  in  Scott  Riddell's  song,  it  is 
the  drinking  that  is  done  ':  with  all  the 
honours,"  nothing  in  the  description  sug- 
gesting the  individual  distinctions  associated 
with  the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and  the  rest. 
THOMAS  BAYNE. 

HUMAN  FAT  AS  A  MEDICINE  (11  S.  ix.  70). 
—The  quotation  given  by  MR.  WILLIAMS 
has  "  Fat  or  other  parts  of  the  Corps." 
The  use  of  human  flesh  as  a  medicine  was 
apparently  prescribed  by  the  Spagyrists. 
See 

"  Traicte"  Familier  de  1'Exacte  Preparation  Spagy- 
rique  des  Medicamens,  pris  d'entre  les  Mineraux, 

Animaux  &  vegetaux Par   Joseph  du   Ohesne, 

Sieur   de  la  Violette,    Conseiller  &    Medecin  du 
Roy."    Paris,  1624. 

This  book  is  the  second  part  of  '  La 
Pharmacopee  des  Dogmatiques  Reformee, 
<et  Enrichie  de  plusieurs  remedes  excellens, 
•choisis  &  tirez  de  Fart  Spagyrique,'  by  the 
above  du  Chesne,  1624. 

Following  chapters  on  '  The  True  Pre- 
parations of  precious  Stones,'  how  to  make 
'  Tincture  of  Coral '  and  *  Essence  of  Pearls,' 
-&c.,  are  six  chapters,  pp.  39-54  (of  the 
second  part),  of  which  the  heading  is 
"  Maniere  de  preparer  les  remedes  prins  des 
Animaux,  Des  trois  sortes  de  Mumie." 
This  last  part  refers  to  chap.  i. 

After  remarking  on  the  superiority  of 
remedies  got  from  animals  to  those  got  from 
vegetables,  and  saying  that  the  former 
reach  the  second  degree  of  perfection,  the 
first  degree  being  apparently  assigned  to 
remedies  got  from  minerals  and  precious 
stones,  the  author  says  that  among  the 
animals  man  deservedly  holds  the  first  place, 
of  which  (i.e.  of  man)  are  made  three 


sorts  of  "  mumie."  The  word  "  mumie  " 
means  not  what  we  now  call  a  mummy,  but 
medicine,  made  from  human  bodies.  The 
three  sorts  are  "liquid,"  "fresh  (recente)," 
and  "  dry  or  Transmarine."  Apparently 
"  Transmarine  "  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
synonym  for  "  dry."  I  gather  that  the 
"  dry  "  is  an  imitation  of  the  "  Trans- 
marine." This  last  (i.e.  Transmarine),  "  called 
by  the  Greeks  Pissaphaltes,"  was  only 
known  to  the  most  ancient  physicians, 
being  made  from  Syrian,  Egyptian,  &c., 
embalmed  bodies. 

This  preparation  was  for  internal  and 
external  use,  for  stopping  bleeding,  for 
strengthening  the  heart  and  stomach,  &c. 

"But  we  are  now  deprived  of  this  true  and 
natural  Mummy  of  the  Ancients,  in  place  of  which 
Physicians  and  Apothecaries  use  dried  flesh  (chair 
deseiche"e). " 

Then  follow  the  receipts  for  "  Preparation 
de  Mumie  seiche,"  "  Preparation  de  Mumie 
liquide,"  "  Preparation  de  Mumie  recente," 
and  "  Teinture  de  Mumie." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  among  them  they 
are  reputed  to  be  most  efficacious  against 
an  "infinite  number  of  diseases." 

Chap.  ii.  is  headed  '  Du  Crane  Humain,' 
and  begins : — 

"Many  among  the  Learned  have  written  that 
from  a  certain  natural  virtue  (par  certaine  pro- 
priete)  the  Brain  which  has  been  entombed,  that 
is  to  say  not  interred,  was  of  benefit  to  epileptics." 
Du  Chesne  confirms  this,  and  gives  the 
method  of  making  "  Essence  de  Crane 
humain." 

I  do  not  give  any  of  these  receipts,  partly 
because  it  would  be  tiresome  to  do  so,  and 
partly  because  the  details  would  probably 
be  considered  too  unpleasant. 

The  next  two  chapters  are  "  Dela  vipere  " 
and  "Maniere  de  preparer  les  cornes  &  os 
cordiaux,  le  muse,  la  civette  et  le  castoreon 
ou  bievre."  In  the  latter  the  best  of  all  the 
horns  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  unicorn 
(licorne),  presumably  the  narwhal. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

Human  fat  had  formerly  a  great  reputation 
as  a  medicine,  and  was  retained  in  our  London 
pharmacopoeia  until  1746.  Culpeper  says  : 
"  The  fat  of  a  man  is  exceeding  good  to 
anoint  such  limbs  as  fall  away  in  the  flesh." 
It  was  also  used  for  rheumatism,  but  for  this 
purpose  it  was  preferred  mixed  with  aro- 
matic herbs.  A  good  business  was  done  in 
this  substance  by  the  public  executioners, 
and  Pomet,  writing  in  1694,  complains  of 
their  competition  with  apothecaries  in  its 
supply.  Of  course  he  declares  that  the 
latter  turn  out  a  better  article,  which  is 
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quite  likely  to  have  been  true.  Our  Alleyne 
in  1733  says  the  fat  is  very  emollient,  but 
rarely  used.  Many  other  medicines  were 
obtained  from  the  human  body — Lemery 
enumerates  a  dozen  or  more — but  most  of 
them  are  too  nasty  for  mention.  Mummy 
and  the  human  skull  were,  like  human  fat, 
official  in  our  own  country  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Those  skulls 
are  said  to  have  been  most  prized  which  had 
fallen  from  the  gibbet  and  had  acquired  a 
little  moss  (Usnea  Cranii  humani  in  the 
dispensatories  of  the  time).  The  London 
market  was  supplied  chiefly  from  Ireland  ; 
the  price  varied  from  eight  to  eleven  shillings 
according  to  the  size  of  the  skull,  but  (adds 
the  authority  quoted  by  Pomet)  those  with 
plenty  of  moss  made  fancy  prices. 

C.  C.  B. 

Lemery  gives  a  summary  of  the  medicinal 
uses  to  which  the  various  parts  of  "  Homo  " 
were  applied.  Bechler,  in  'Parnassus  Medi- 
cinalis,'  1663,  quoted  in  Peter's  'History  of 
Pharmacy,'  says  : — 

"Human  fat  properly  rubbed  into  the  skin 
restores  weak  limbs.  The  wearing  of  a  belt  of 
human  skin  facilitates  labour  and  mitigates  its 
pain." 

TOM  JONES. 
[L.  L.  K.  thanked  for  reply.] 

APHRA  BERN'S  COMEDIES  (11  S.  viii.  469; 
ix.  39).— May  not  the  reference  be  to  '  The 
Preacher's  Travels  '  of  John  Cartwright  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  first  published  in 
1611,  and  later  reprinted  ? 

Two  important  papers  on  Mrs.  Behn  have 
recently  been  published  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Bernbaum  of  Harvard  University.  One, 
called  '  Mrs.  Behn's  "  Oroonoko,"  '  is  printed 
in  '  Kittredge  Anniversary  Papers,'  1913, 
pp.  419-33.  The  other,  called  '  Mrs.  Behn's 
Biography  a  Fiction,'  is  printed  in  Publica- 
tions of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  xxviii.  432-53. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston,  Mass. 

THE  GREAT  EASTERN,  THE  FIRST  OF  THE 
LEVIATHANS  (11  S.  viii.  506;  ix.  55).— 
There  is  a  curious  error  at  the  first  refer- 
ence, the  word  "  casting"  being  substituted 
for  casing.  The  funnel  was  surrounded  by 
a  water  jacket,  that  is,  an  external  casing 
through  which  wrater  was  circulated  to  pre- 
vent radiation  of  heat  from  the  funnel.  By 
some  mischance  the  outlet  of  this  jacket 
became  closed,  so  that  it  was  practically 
converted  into  a  boiler  without  a  safety 
valve.  As  a  necessary  consequence  the 
casing  exploded. 


An  illustrated  account  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  great  ship  appeared  in  The  Engineer, 
30  Oct.,  1891,  p.  356.  There  is,  or  was, an 
interesting  collection  of  cuttings  from  the- 
illustrated  newspapers,  &c.,  relating  ta 
the  early  history  of  the  Great  Eastern  in 
the  library  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects. The  Science  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  contains  a  block  model,  a  rigged! 
model,  and  coloured  drawings  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  together  with  models  (workable) 
of  both  paddle  and  screw  engines. 

R.  B.  P. 

WILLIAM  PARSONS  :  LIFE  OR  HORSE- 
GUARDS  (US.  ix.  46). — MR.  PIERPOINT  is 
right  in  supposing  that  "  private  man  " 
means  private  soldier.  See  *  N.E.D.'  under 
'  Private  '  : — 

"  We  lost  6  private  men.  and  had  15  wounded."— 
London  Gazette,  1691,  No.  2629. 

"  Application on  behalf  of  a  private  man  that 

had  deserted  from  an  independent  company  just  as 
they  were  embarking  for  North  America." — Pegge,. 
1796,  'Anon.'  (1809),  164. 

"All  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
drummers,  and  private  men  who  may  be  at  home 
are  to  be  accounted  for."—'  Regulations  and  OrcU 
Army,'  1844,  176. 

A.    GWYTHER. 

Of  course,  "  private  man  "  means  trooper, 
William  Parsons  was  gazetted  as  an  ensign 
in  Cholmondeley's  Regiment  (48th,  not  47th) 
on  23  Jan.,  1740/41. 

ASTLEY  TERRY,  Major-General. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  *  LORNA  DOONE  r 
(11  S.  viii.  427,  514  ;  ix.  15,  75).—"  Capias  " 
is  a  law  term,  and  simply  means  "  take  "  or 
"  that  you  take,"  referring  in  this  instance 
to  the  ingredients  used  by  "  good  Aunt  Jane- 
for  stuffing  a  curlew  with  onion." 

RICHD.  WELFORD. 

Newcastle  upon-Tyne. 

KING'S  LYNN  AS  A  SPA  (11  S.  ix.  27). — 
The  spa  was  at  Gaywood,  about  a  mile 
north  of  King's  Lynn.  I  am  not  sura 
whether  there  are  any  remains  of  the  build- 
ings, but  the  name  is  preserved  in  Spring 
Farm.  G.  T.  PILCHER. 

"  TROD,"  "  TRODE,"  PAST  TENSE  OF 
"TREAD  "  (11  S.  ix.  27).— O.  F.  Emerson's- 
'  Middle  English  Reader,'  New  York,  1905,. 
contains  at  p.  62,  1.  3,  an  example  of  trode* 
in  1.  423  of  the  '  Debate  of  the  Body  and  the 
Soul,'  a  poem  which  Emerson  says  was 
written  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  he  does  not  give  the  date- 
of  MS.  Laud  108,  from  which  his  text  is 
taken. 
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In  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  the  forms 
used  are  trod  (six  times  :  '  Tempest,'  II.  i 
115  ;  II.  ii.  73  ;  V.  i.  242  ;  '  Henry  VIII., 
III.  ii.  435  ;  '  Timon  of  Athens,'  IV.  iii.  95 
*  Julius  Caesar,'  I.  i.  29)  and  trodd  (once 
"  Henry  V.,'  IV.  vii.  149). 

Trod  is  the  form  found  in  Dryden's  poems, 
«.</.,  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  part  ii. 
1.  701  (1682)  ;  '  Albion  and  Albonius  '  (1685), 
Epilogue,  1.  23.  The  spellings  in  Sargeaunt's 
Oxford  edition  are,  it  is  true,  not  trustworthy, 
but  I  have  been  able  to  check  the  first 
•example  by  reference  to  the  original  edition. 

Guy  Miege's  'English  Grammar'  (1688), 
p.  60,  recognizes  only  the  preterite  trod. 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

REGIMENTAL  BADGE  OF  THE  6TH  FOOT 
til  S.  ix.  8,  58). — The  antelope  gorged  and 
chained  was  a  badge  of  the  De  Birmingham 
family,  and  may  have  been  assumed  for 
their  loyal  service  to  Henry  VI. 

It  is  strange  that  this  badge  should  have 
•decorated  the  banner  of  a  Moorish  regiment 
in  the  service  'of  Spain  captured  by  the 
•6th  Foot,  because  the  Andalusian  antelope 
"became  the  badge  of  John  of  Gaunt  through 
his  Spanish  marriage,  and  was  handed  down 
to  his  posterity,  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

An  old,  How  disused  badge  of  the  regi- 
ment, the  red  rose,  points  to  a  Lancastrian 
•connexion.  ALFRED  RODWAY. 

Birmingham. 

"RUCKSACK"  OB  "RUCKSACK"  (11  S. 
viii.  447,  497,  517  ;  ix.  53). — DR.  KRUEGER 
agrees  with  me  that  Rucksack  is  wrong 
because  it  would  mean  a  return  bag,  and 
I  gather  from  his  reply  that  Rucksack  is  the 
actual  name  of  the  "  bag  on  the  back  " 
worn  by  tourists,  &c.,  in  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  if  this  compound  had  been  formed 
in  our  own  days  it  would  be  Ruckensack,  but 
it  was  coined  by  his  ancestors  at  a  time 
^vhen  the  short  and  unmutated  Ruck(e) 
was  still  in  use,  the  name  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  verb  rucken,  as  others  main- 
tain. Now  with  regard  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  article  itself,  I  believe  I  remember 
having  seen  pictures  of  travelling  pedlars, 
journeymen,  &c.,  who  roamed  about 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and 
probably  in  still  earlier  days,  who  were 
carrying  such  "  rucksacks,"  but  of  a  larger 
size  than  those  worn  by  modern  tourists. 
And  with  reference  to  the  etymology,  I  beg 
to  suggest  that  if  the  word  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  verb  rucken,  it  would  be  rucke-n- 
ack,  as  the  modification  of  the  u  may  have 
-crept  into  the  written  language,  but  the 


laws  of  forming  compound  words  have 
remained  unchanged.  There  are  numerous 
compounds  formed  with  Rucken  (the  back 
of  a  person  or  thing),  and  Rucksack  would 
form  the  only  exception  from  this  group, 
whereas  it  would  fit  very  well  into  that  other 
small  batch  (Ruck,  ruckweise,  &c.,  if  there 
are  any  more)  if  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  verb  rucken  (  =  to  move  in  fits  and 
starts).  The  upshot  of  this  short  contro- 
versy is  that  rucksack  is  correct,  but  its 
etymology  is  a  moot  point.  L.  L.  K. 

NAME  OF  DURHAM  (11  S.  viii.  348,  455). 

With  reference  to  Lady  Blair,  who  was  before 
her  marriage  Herculina  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Hercules  Durham,  could 
A.  T.  M.  very  kindly  tell  me  if  he  knows 
whether  Hercules  Durham  had  any  brothers 
or  sisters,  and  whether  he  had  any  property, 
and  if  so,  where  ?  Many  of  the  Durham 
family  about  whom  I  have  notes  were  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  went  to  India  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  I  see  the  mar- 
riage above  referred  to  took  plaoe  in  India 
in  1790.  The  father  of  these  Durhams 
was  James  Durham,  born  1729,  and  then 
living  in  the  county  Tyrone  ;  and  his  father 
again  was  James  Durham,  who  must 
accordingly  have  been  born  about  1699. 
It  is  this  James  Durham  who  is  supposed 
to  have  migrated  from  Scotland.  Their 
wills  are  in  Dublin. 

Referring  back  to  the  late  MR.  ROBERT 
BLAIR  SWINTON'S  letter  on  the  name  of 
Durham  (US.  vi.  436),  I  notice  he  says  (what, 
after  repeated  searches  having  been  made 
for  me,  I  have  also  found  to  be  true)  that 
these  Durhams  of  Grange  were  all  scattered  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  or  I  think  more  prob- 
ably early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  That 
being  so,  is  there  any  proof  of  any  one  of 
them  either  going  to  the  north  of  Ireland  or 
to  India  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  Durhams, 
theScotchnam.es  occur  again  and  again,  and 
there  has  always  been  a  tradition  that  they 
were  strong  Presbyterians. 

However,  the  missing  link  is  in  that  I 
cannot  bring  them  across  the  sea.  There 
is  no  record,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  birth  of 
the  first  James  Durham,  whose  eldest  son 
was  born  in  1729,  and  whose  will  was  proved 
in  1762.  JAMES  DURHAM. 

Cromer  Grange,  Norfolk. 

LISTS  OF  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS  IN  CATHE- 
DRALS (US.  ix.  7,  78). — I  have  seen  a  list  of 
the  Bishops  of  London  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral from  Restitutus,  A.D.  314,  to  Winning- 
ton-Ingram,  A.D.  1901.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
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JOHN  CLARKE,  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  HULL 
(11  S.  vii.  444). — I  am  now  able  to  supple- 
ment the  information  given  at  this  reference, 
and  also  to  answer  my  question  as  to  the 
date  of  Clarke's  leaving  Hull.  In  going 
through  a  file  of  The  Gloucester  Journal 
I  find,  14  Aug.,  1733  :— 

"Gloucester,  Aug.  11.  Mr.  Clarke,  late  master 
of  the  Grammar-School  of  Hull,  is  removed  from 
that  Place,  in  order  to  reside  here." 

In  the  same  paper  for  4  Sept.,  1733,  is  an 
interesting  advertisement,  over  a  column 
long,  of  works,  and  translations  by  Clarke. 
One,  'A  Pamphlet  upon  Moral  Obligation, 
in  Vindication  of  Dr.  Waterland  against 
Dr.  S — kes,'  is  not  given  in  the  '  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'  The  advertisement  states  : — 

"Mr.  Clarke  has  laid  down  the  Profession  of 
School-teaching,  being  without  any  Thoughts  of 
ever  taking  it  up  again,  being  weary  of  so  fatiguing 
an  Employment,  that  left  him  but  little  Time  for 
Study,  and  the  Use  of  his  Pen." 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  his  translation 
of  Sallust  and  a  Supplement  to  the  '  Intro- 
duction to  the  Making  of  Latin  '  would  be 
completed  within  twelve  months. 

'The  following  notice  of  his  death  appeared 
in  The  Gloucester  Journal  of  7  May,  1734  : — 

"  Gloucester,  May  4.  On  Monday  last  [April  29] 
died  here,  the  very  Learned  Mr.  John  Clarke,  late 
Master  of  the  Publick  Grammar-School  in  Hull, 
and  Author  of  many  excellent  and  useful  Treatises 
of  Morality,  Education,  and  Classical  Learning: 
He  was  very  exemplary  for  Sobriety,  Integrity,  and 
indefatigable  Industry :  His  Death  will  be  much 
lamented,  not  only  by  his  Relations  and  Personal 
Acquaintance,  but,  as  a  Publick  Loss,  by  the 
learned  World  in  general." 

The  publication  of  Clarke's   *  Sallust  '   was 
announced  in  the  same  paper,  23  July,  1734. 
ROLAND  AUSTIN. 

SALE  OF  PITT  HOUSE  (US.  ix.  66). — The 
authority  for  the  details  quoted  from  The 
Daily  Telegraph  at  this  reference  is  probably 
the  firm  of  auctioneers  who  sold  the  pro- 
perty. I  have  seen  the  same  particulars  in 
the  accounts  of  former  sales,  and  have  often 
wondered  how  the  strange  statement  that 
"  in  Domesday  Book  it  is  styled  Wildwood 
Corner "  could  have  originated.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  there  is 
no  mention  whatever  of  Wildwood  or  its 
Corner  in  the  Middlesex  Domesday. 

Several  years  ago  an  admirable  account 
3f  Pitt  during,  his  residence  at  North  End 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  Being  some  hundreds 
Df  miles  away  from  my  library,  I  cannot 


give  the  reference. 
Villa  Paradis,  Hyeres 


W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 


[We  regret  that  a  search   through  the  General 
Indexes  has  not  discovered  the  reference.] 
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The  Bridge  of  Dee.    By  G.  M.  Eraser.    (Aberdeen,. 
William  Smith  &  Sons,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

MB.  ERASER,  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
at  Aberdeen,  has  rendered  good  service  by  putting 
forth  this  charming  volume.  He  claims  for  Aber- 
deen that  it  is  unique  among  Scottish  towns  in 
possessing  two  ancient  beautiful  bridges. 

The  Bridge  of  Balgownie,  a  stately  and  familiar 
object  during  the  last  six  hundred  years,  has  many 
historical  and  literary  associations  ;  its  continu- 
ance in  an  efficient  state  is  assured,  as  a  fund  of 
26,523/.  exists  for  its  maintenance. 

Although  the  history  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee  is 
shorter,  it  is  much  fuller  in  incident.  Dating 
from  1520-27  the  bridge  was  constructed  with  a 
good  deal  of  timber  in  the  framework,  and  was 
built  partly  of  freestone  and  partly  of  granite, 
though  mainly  of  the  former,  just  as  the  Cathedral 
had  been.  It  presents  certain  features  unusual  in 
Scottish  bridges  of  that  period,  having  semi- 
circular arches,  the  under  sides  of  which  are 
beautifully  ribbed.  Another  peculiar  feature  is 
the  large  number  of  coats  of  arms  and  com- 
memorative inscriptions  carved  upon  it.  When- 
built  it  was  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  but  it 
soon  came  to  be  the  main  south  entry.  There 
watch  was  kept  when  the  pestilence  was  feared,. 
and  gibbets  were  placed  on  which  prohibited 
visitors  might  be  suspended  ;  and  in  times  of  war 
the  Bridge  of  Dee  was  sometimes  the  key  of  the 
situation.  The  Civil  War  of  1639  developed  earl  y 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Bridge 
of  Dee  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle. 

In  1679  the  Town  Council  were  in  a  mood  for 
decoration,  and  caused  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Elphinstone  to  be  carved  on  the  Bridge  and 
illuminated,  together  with  those  already  there. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  Mr.  Eraser's  book 
are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  these  arms,  de- 
scribed now  as  a  whole  for  the  first  time.  The 
coat  of  arms  of  Scotland  "is  an  extremely 
interesting  example  ;  it  stands  out  free  on  the 
block,  its  special  feature  being  the  absence  of 
the  double  tressure  on  the  shield.  In  this 
respect  it  seems  to  be  unique.  The  curious  Act  of 
the  Scots  Parliament,  James  III.,  1471,  decreeing 
that  in  future  there  should  be  no  tressure  about 
the  lion  in  the  national  arms,  was  not  obeyed. 
Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  the  present  Lyon  King, 
says  of  it  :  '  Like  many  other  Aots,  it  never  seems 
to  have  been  carried  into  effect  ;  at  least  I  am  not 
aware  of  even  a  solitary  instance  of  the  Scottish 
arms  without  the  tressure  either  at  or  after  this 
period.'  This  coatof  arms  on  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  circa 
1520,  is  a  very  clear  and  interesting  example." 

Mr.  Fraser  closes  with  the  wish  that  "  this  old' 
bridge,  that  for  four  hundred  years  has  preserved" 
its  original  character  on  its  own  proper  site,  ful- 
filling its  original  purpose  as  fully  and  admirably 
to-day  as  when  handed  over  to  our  forefathers 
ten  generations  ago,  may,  with  other  historical 
possessions  in  this  part  of  the  country,  be  utilized 
more  and  more  in  giving  inspiration  to  the  young 
people  of  the  community  for  many  generations  to- 
come." 

The  book  is  well  illustrated.  There  is  a  par- 
ticularly beautiful  representation  of  the  Bridge 
from  a  pencil  drawing. 
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The  Naval  Mutinies  of  1797.      By   Conrad   Gill. 
(Manchester  University  Press,  10s.  6d.) 

As  the  outcome  of  considerable  and  painstaking 
research,  Mr.  Gill  has  written  a  book  which  should 
prove  acceptable  both  to  students  of  naval 
history  and  to  those  who  occupy  themselves  with 
sociological  questions. 

The  mutinies  of  1797  marked  a  turning-point  in 
the  naval  administration  of  this  country,  for  they 
read  the  Admiralty  a  striking  lesson  on  the  evils  of 
a  policy  which  took  account  of  ships  alone,  neglect- 
ing to  provide  for  the  well-being  and  consequent 
efficiency  of  their  crews.  They  were  also  one  of 
the  results,  as  the  author  puts  it,  of  a  "wave  of 
humanitarianism "  which  swept  over  the  nation 
at  this  period.  He  suggests,  in  fact,  that  reform 
would  have  come  automatically  had  there  been  no 
mutiny  at  all.  This  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  even 
more  probable  that  the  concessions  which  the 
Admiralty  only  granted  reluctantly,  even  under 
pressure,  would  not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  have  come  in  time  to  avert  a  grave 
national  calamity. 

Of  the  actual  course  of  the  mutinies  Mr.  Gill 
gives  us  a  minute  and  exceedingly  interesting 
account.  He  discusses  the  economic,  political,  and 
psychological  causes  of  the  outbreak,  which  was  in 
effect  nothing  more  than  a  well-organized  and 
general  strike. 

Mr.  Gill  negatives  the  suggestion  that  the  mutiny 
was  entirely  the  result  of  political  or  seditious 
influences  at  work  in  the  fleets.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  finds  that  the  hardships  of  the  men  were  not  in 
themselves  the  direct  cause  of  the  outbreak,  for 
these  had  undergone  no  marked  change  for  the 
worse  during  the  preceding  hundred  years.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  while  the  rising  was 
partly  of  a  political  character,  engineered  by  men 
of  superior  intelligence,  it  was  only  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  presence  of  actual  grievances  and  the 
discontent  of  the  more  stoical  and  unimaginative 
majority. 

A  full  account  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  delegates  from  Spithead  and 
the  Nore  is  also  included,  and  Mr.  Gill  sums  up  the 
seamen's  grievances  as  regards  wages,  food,  and 
harsh  discipline  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner. 

The  moderation,  good  sense,  and  statesmanlike 
conduct  of  the  Spithead  mutineers  enabled  them 
to  obtain  a  great  measure  of  redress  and  a  free 

rdon.  The  successful  issue  may  be  said  to  be 
in  part  to  Bridport  and  the  senior  officers  of 
the  Channel  Fleet,  who  persuaded  the  Admiralty 
to  adopt  conciliation,  and  also  to  the  services  and 
tact  of  Lord  Howe,  who  offered  the  olive  branch  in 
person  to  the  men,  by  whom  he  was  well  known  and 
esteemed. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  Nore 
Mutiny,  which  broke  out  three  days  before  the  final 
adjustment  at  Spithead.  Here  prevailed  a  very 
different  condition  of  affairs  from  that  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  "  personnel "  of  Buckner's  and  Dun- 
can's vessels  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Channel 
Squadron.  There  was  a  large  percentage  of  "  quota  " 
men,  generally  persons  of  superior  education,  who 
found  the  navy  a  welcome  alternative  to  the  debtors' 
prison  or  the  common  gaol.  The  loyal  element,  if 
not  in  the  minority,  was  not  actually  strong  enough 
to  oppose  the  mutiny  when  the  actual  need  of  it, 
from  the  men's  point  of  view,  had  disappeared. 
Also  they  were  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  result  of 


the  Spithead  negotiations  by  Parker  and  the- 
delegates,  who  were  probably,  as  Mr.  Gill  suggest5', 
actuated  by  some  jealousy  at  the  success  of  their 
comrades  at  Portsmouth,  and  by  a  desire  to  enjoy 
a  period  of  unwonted  liberty  and  power.  It  is 
also  likely  that  Spencer's  ill-timed  order  of  1  May- 
fanned  the  flame  of  this  rising,  just  as  it  precipitated 
the  second  outbreak  at  Spithead. 

Mr.  Gill  writes  in  a  straightforward  and  inter- 
esting manner  throughout.  He  betrays  the  student 
rather  than  the  sailor  by  such  expressions  as  "  on- 
a  ship  "instead  of  "in  a  ship,"  and  we  think  it 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  place  the 
chapter  on  the  grievances  of  the  seamen  and  the- 
political  aspects  of  the  mutinies  in  the  early 
part  of  the  book. 

Some  important  documents  relating  to  the 
mutinies  have  been  printed,  including  the  songs 
composed  at  the  Nore.  There  is  also  a  list  ofc 
authorities  and  an  Index. 

Ingatestone  and  the  Essex  Great  Road  with  Fryer- 
ning.    By  E.  E.  Wilde.     With  Four  Chapters  on 
the  Early  History  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Christy. 
(Oxford  University  Press,  10s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  is  a  really  delightful  book,  excepting  chiefly 
a  certain  scrappiness,  and  the  inclusion  of  some- 
unnecessary  trivial  particulars  with  regard  to 
modern  times.  Our  latter  objection  may  perhaps 
be  met  by  the  consideration  that  the  details  we 
regard  as  doubtfully  valuable  will  come  to  be 
treasured  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Mrs.  Wilde  has  neglected  no  aspect  of  the  history, 
scenery,  or  productivity  of  her  two  Essex  parishes. 
She  has  laid  under  contribution  a  great  number  of 
books,  the  memories  of  her  neighbours,  the  inarti- 
culate witness  of  buildings,  fields,  and  roads,  and 
also,  here  and  there,  her  own  ingenuity.  Under  an 
appearance  of  chattiness,  even  of  casualness,  the 
book  contains  a  great  deal  of  solid  information,  to 
the  collection  of  which— since  much  of  it  is  out  of 
the  way — must  have  gone  not  only  zest  and  love 
of  the  subject,  but  much  painstaking. 

The  most  original  part  of  Mrs.  Wilde's  work  is 
the  account  of  the  Fryerning  font  and  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  somewhat  baffling  designs  upon  it. 
These  are  different  for  each  side  (S.  face :  the 
Seven  Wandering  Stars ;  E.  face :  the  Tree  of 
Jesse  ;  N.  face  :  the  Vine ;  W.  face  :  the  Cross 
and  Crown),  and  she  would  have  them  signify  that 
"every  one  brought  to  the  Font  had  been  born 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies 

that   salvation   had  come  through  the  Virgin 

and  Christ  to  every  baptized  person the  union 

with  Christ  through  His   Passion  and   the  Holy 

Communion the   trouble  and  future  glory  that 

awaited  the  new  Christian."  She  defends  this 
reading  with  no  little  plausibility,  and,  in  parti- 
cular as  regards  the  seven  planets,  by  good 
examples. 

Another  example  of  elucidation  is  that  of  the 
letters  A.  E.  I.  0.  U.  at  the  end  of  the  inscription 
to  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Petre,  on  her  tomb  in 
Ingatestone  Church.  These  have  bean  explained 
as  meaning  "Austria  est  imperare  Orbi  uriiverso  ' ' 
(vide  3  S.  v.  309) ;  but  more  probably  should 
be  taken  as  the  initial  vowels  of  five  psalms 
belonging  to  the  Office  for  the  Dead.  It  appears 
that  the  letters  so  used  are  to  be  found  in  old 
manuscript  Breviaries. 
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The  chapters  on  the  Petre  family ;  on  sundry 
notabilities  (e.g.,  the  Suttons)  connected  with 
Ingatestone  and  Fryerning ;  the  pages  concerned 
with  the  Essex  Great  Road  ;  and  those  describing 
the  halls  and  houses  and  their  various  occu piers, 
are  perhaps  the  best. 

Mrs.   Archibald  Christy's  contribution  is  a  bit 
of  careful  historical  work  deserving  both  of  atten- 
tion and  praise. 
Herbert  Fry's  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities. 

(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

THIS  is  the  Jubilee  year  of  this  useful  work,  and 
the  editor,  Mr.  John  Lane,  traces  in  his  Preface 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  m  the  .London 
charities  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  in- 
creasing interest  evinced  by  the  public  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  bestowed  during 
last  year,  including  the  sum  of  about  a  million 
left  by  Lord  Wandsworth  for  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  an  orphanage,  reached  3,724,5-71*. 
4.mong  important  changes  recorded  is  the 
removal  of  King's  College  Hospital  to  Denmark 
Hill  on  a  site  of  twelve  acres  given  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith  (now  Viscount 
Hambleden^.  Another  enterprise  is  the  founding 
of  a  Hospital  for  Women,  to  be  staffed  entirely 
by  women  doctors.  A  curious  incident  occurred 
at  the  London  Hospital :  "  Upon  the  writing- 
table  in  the  secretary's  private  room  was  found 
a  parcel  addressed  to  that  gentleman.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  it  might  contain  a  bomb, 
and  special  precautions  were  taken  in  its  handling. 
When  the  string  was  cut,  bearer  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  10,OOOZ.  were  discovered."  There  was 
nothing  to  identify  the  sender,  and  inquiries  only 
elicited  the  fact  that  "  a  gentleman  had  laid  the 
package  on  the  table  and  left  the  hospital  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  one." 

THE  literary  and  cognate  articles  of  this  month's 
Fortnightly  Etmtw  are  interesting  even  to  a  some- 
what unusual  degree.  We  have  at  the  head  of  them 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  portrait  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill— done  in  the  guise  of  an  open  letter  to  Lady 
Burghclere— which  has  decidedly,  and  in  good 
measure,  the  qualities  of  a  work  of  art,  over  and 
above  its  careful  adherence  to  the  original  as  he 
knew  her.  Mr.  Yone  Noguchi's  'Some  Stories  of 
my  Western  Life'  is  curious  and  valuable  as  a  record 
of  facts  to  most  of  the  world  obscure,  and,  yet  more, 
arresting  for  the  poetical  power  which  manifests 
itself  through  the  medium  of  a  language  which 
proves  the  more  oddly  effective  because  it  has  not 
been  mastered  by  the  writer  to  anything  approaching 
final  perfection.  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  is  worth 
attending  to  on  the  subject  of  '  A  Practical  Reper- 
tory Theatre '  ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd  provides  a 
rather  inadequate,  but  still,  so  far  as  it  goes,  clever 
and  instructive  account  of  Dostoieffsky.  Mr.  J. 
Eglinton's  '  Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount,'  though 
it"  hardly  succeeds  in  rendering  attractive  that 
aspect  of  the  poet's  acknowledged  egotism  which 
lias  always  chilled  all  but  the  most  enthusiastic 
Wordsworthians,  yet  has  several  good  original 
remarks,  which  may  well  make,  so  to  speak,  a 
difference  to  the  light  by  which  his  readers  see  him. 

THE  fourteen  lines  of  blank  verse  by  Robert 
Browning,  with  which  The  Cornhill  for  February 
begins,  are  somewhat  misnamed  a  "sonnet,"  and 
will,  we  think,  appeal  only  to  the  curious.  Mr. 
H.  Warner  Allen's  paper  on '  The  Real  Syndicalism 


s  in  some  ways  the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  number.  Syndicalism  has  suffered  as  much 
as  Socialism  from  that  one  -  sided  presentment 
which  not  only  disseminates  error,  but  also  balks 
salutary  criticism,  and  here  the  constructive — not 
the  all  too  familiar  destructive  —  aspect  of  the 
movement  is  brought  into  view.  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
in  '  That  Other  One  '  draws  out,  with  an  unusually 
sure  and  controlled  touch,  an  experience  which, 
though  probably  universal,  seldom  comes  to  ex- 
pression. Canon  Rawnsley's  sketch  of  Sir  Robert 
Hunter  is  both  well  done  and  worth  the  doing. 
We  always  like  Sir  Henry  Lucy's  'Sixty  Years 
in  the  Wilderness,'  but  this  particular  instalment 
has  pleased  us  better  than  any.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Coleridge  is  happy  in  his  portrait  of  '  Rory  of  the 
Glen.'  The  two  stories — especially  '  The  Witch 
of  Kan'dor  '—are  somewhat  above  what  we  should 
call  the  recent  average  of  The  Cornhill  in  this 
kind  of  contribution.  On  the  other  hand,  we  spent 
a  minute  or  two  in  puzzling  over  what  secret  merit 
it  was  that  had  obtained  admission  to  these  pages 
for  so  jejune  a  performance  as  '  The  Old  House 
and  the  New.' 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  is  a  some- 
what markedly  controversial  number.  Readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  will,  however,  find  in  Mr.  D.  T.  B.  Wood's 
paper  on  '  The  True  History  of  the  Fabrication  of 
the  Armada  Mercuries '  a  bit  of  work  after  their 
own  heart,  and  one  which  has  the  rare  quality  of 
finality.  'England's  Duty  towards  Wild  Birds' 
is  forcibly  set  out  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday.  Director 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  and  by  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Lemon.  A  pleasant  paper,  and  one  that  has  a 
distinct  literary  flavour,  is  Miss  E.  A.  Drew's 
'Clubland  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.'  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson  on  'The  Natural  History  of  Dancing' 
describes  very  amusingly  the  primitive  func- 
tion of  that  art,  or  practice,  in  keeping  the 
warriors  of  a  savage  tribe  in  a  "  fit "  condi- 
tion, despite  the  perils  of  excessive  exertion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  torpor  after  gorging  themselves 
at  feasts  in  times  of  victory  or  peace  on  the  other. 
He  notes  among  negroes,  and  savages  generally, 
as  also  among  women,  the  capacity  to  dance  when 
unable  either  to  work  or  walk  ;  the  like,  so  far  as 
the  ability  to  dance  all  night  after  a  hard  day's 
climbing  goes,  might  be  said  of  Alpine  mountaineers. 
Mr.  Norman  Pearson  has  in  '  Fish "  Craufurd ' 
a  good  subject  for  an  article,  and  has  handled  it 
spiritedly  and  well. 
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WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

MR.  W.  L.  KING  and  DR.  J.  WILLCOCK.— 
Forwarded. 

JOHNSON  BRIGHAM  (Iowa  State  Library,  Des 
Moines).  —  Many  thanks  for  reply  anticipated  at 
11  S.  viii.  415. 

ROOKS'  JUSTICE,  (11  S.  viii.  469,  516).  —  H.  S. 
writes  :  "  Under  the  heading  *  Extraordinary 
Assemblies  of  Birds,'  much  information  germane 
to  this  will  be  found  in  'N.  &  Q.'  for  1867  (3  S.  xi. 
10,  106,  166,  220,  et  seq.) 
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JOHN  WILKES  AND  'THE  ESSAY  ON 
WOMAN.' 

SINCE  a  certain  famous  essay  on  Chatham, 
in  which  the  incomparable  stylist  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  that  brilliant  imagination 
ever  at  his  command  when  he  wished  to 
limn  the  indistinct  features  of  History  with 
crisp  and  brilliant  touches,  and  compared 
'  The  Essay  on  Woman  '  with  a  work  of 
Mr.  Pope's  which,  it  is  suggested,  does  not 
exist — '  The  Imitation  of  the  Second  Satire 
of  the  First  Book  of  Horace  ' — every  school- 
boy has  known  how  Sandwich  came  by  the 
name  of  Jemmy  Twitcher,  and  Jack  Wilkes 
was  fined  and  confined  by  my  Lord  Mans- 
field for  endeavouring  to  subvert  all  religion 
and  morality  within  these  realms. 

Ever  since  1763  the  pamphleteers  and 
critics  have  waged  a  truceless  war  as  to  the 
authorship  and  nature  of  the  '  Essay,'  the 


constant  tendency  in  later  times  being  to 
fix  the  authorship  upon  Thomas  Potter,  and 
to  deny  the  participation  of  Wilkes,  and, 
further,  to  deny  that  the  work  was  of  the 
character  assigned. 

A  gradual  accession  of  MSS.  to  the  British 
Museum  and  a  rich  and  inedited  store  of 
Wilkes  papers  in  the  Guildhall  enable  the 
conscientious  critic  to  attack  with  some 
hope  of  solution  the  many  debatable  points. 

The  questions  that  arise  are  :  Who  wrote 
the  parodies  ?  What  were  the  parodies  ? 
Do  any  reliable  copies  still  exist  ?  To  which 
may  be  added  the  minor  query  :  How  did 
the  Government  obtain  the  poems  ? 

First  as  to  the  authorship.  I  shall  try 
to  overthrow  the  view  which,  since  C.  W. 
Dilke's  paper  in  The  Athenaeum  of  3  Jan., 
1852  (reprinted  in  '  The  Papers  of  a  Critic  '), 
and  his  contributions  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2  S.  iv. 
1,  21,  41,  has,  with  more  or  less  confidence, 
been  expressed  by  Rae  (Fort.  Rev.,  Sept., 
1868,  and  'Wilkes,  Fox,  and  Sheridan'), 
G.  F.  R.  Barker  (Walpole's  '  Mem.  of  Geo. 
III.,'i.  62n.),  Lecky  ('  Hist,  of  Eng.,'  iii.  76), 
and  by  Mr.  Rigg  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  ('  Wilkes  ') : 
"  That  the  evidence  proving  Potter  to  be 
the  author  is  overwhelming  "  ('  Wilkes,  Fox, 
and  Sheridan,'  489)  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Barker  puts 
it,  that  "  Potter  was  probably  the  sole 
author." 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  whole* 
of  the  manuscript — title-page  and  all — was 
in  Wilkes's  own  writing  ;  that  he  had  been, 
as  Curry  swore,  many  years  engaged  on  it ; 
and  that  he  did  not  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  it  till  after  the  death  of  Potter  and  the 
accession  of  George  III.  Then  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  clear  up  what  little  doubt 
remains,  after  Mr.  Ashbee's  careful  investiga- 
tions ('  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  '),  as 
to  what  the  libel  was. 

It  has  been  vehemently  denied  that  the 
manuscript  was  in  Wilkes's  writing,  and 
that  he  was  "  the  author,"  as  distinct  from 
he  printer  and  publisher.  So  far  as  the 
trial  in  the  King's  Bench  on  21  Feb.,  1764, 
is  concerned,  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Rae  savs 
that 

'no    evidence  was     offered    proving    Wilkes    to 

lave  been  the  author He  was  found  guilty  for 

printing  and  publishing  the  Essay." 

It  is  true,  but  it  is  not  pertinent.  Mere 
authorship  of  a  libel  is  no  offence  apart 
from  publication.  What  Algernon  Sidney 
had  said  a  century  before  (8  '  State  Trials,' 
p.  868)  has  always  been  the  true  law  : — 

"It   is   a  right  of   mankind that    they    may 

write  in  their  own  closets  what  they  please and 

no  man  can  be  answerable  unless  they  publish  it." 
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Not  even  Jeffreys's  gross  perversion  of  justice 
on  that  occasion  has  ever  disturbed  the  law 
that  publication  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
offence.  As  Dr.  Blake  Odgers  says  : — 

"If  I  compose  a  libel  and  leave  it  inside  my 
desk,  and  my  clerk  surreptitiously  takes  a  copy 
and  sends  it  to  the  papers,  he  is  liable  and  I  am 
not." 

This  was  what  Wilkes  in  his  letter  to  the 
Aylesbury  electors  accused  the  Ministry — 
with  substantial  truth — of  having  done ; 
but  there  had  been,  as  we  shall  see,  a  technical 
publication  by  the  patriot  himself,  and 
not  even  Pratt,  in  his  '  Letter  on  Libels  '  of 
1765  (by  some  attributed  to  Dunning), 
cavils  at  the  correctness  of  the  decision  in 
point  of  law,  though  regarding  the  whole 
proceedings  of  Sandwich  as  a  disgraceful 
oppression. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  jealousy 
for  its  honour  caused  the  authorship  of 
the  libel  to  be  deemed  relevant  on  the 
question  of  privilege,  of  which  the  mock 
notes  of  Warburton  constituted  a  technical 
breach. 

The  late  C.  W.  Dilke  (somewhat  oddly 
described  by  Fitzgerald  as  "  Sir  C.  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  Wilkes's  champion  in  omnibus  ") 
persistently  maintained  that  the  author- 
ship of  the  poem  was  not  established  in  the 
Lords. 

"  Therefore  there  was  to  be  an  examination  as  to 
handwriting.  The  handwriting  of  what?  Of  the 
poem  ?  No.  Of  '  four  words,'  corrections  on  the 
margin  of  a  proof,  and  the  handwriting  of  the  copy 
-of  the  frontispiece,  in  which  the  name  of  Dr.  War- 
burton  is  printed  at  length.  The  eager  purpose  of 
all  [?]  parties  was  to  create  a  belief  that  Wilkes 
was  the  author,  and  the  witness  Curry,  who  could 
and  did  depose  as  to  the  handwriting  on  the  copy 
of  the  frontispiece,  could  with  more  certainty  have 
deposed  to  the  handwriting  of  what  is  technically 
called  the  copy  of  the  poem.  The  question  was  not 
asked,  and  therefore  the  reasonable  inference  must 

be  that  either  the  copy was  not  in  manuscript 

or  that  the  manuscript  was  not  in  Wilkes's  hand- 
writing." 

Dilke  adds  : — 

"It  is  another  and  still  more  significant  fact 
that  Wilkes  was  not  prosecuted  as  the  author,  but 
as  having  printed  and  published." 

To  this  comment  I  have  already  replied  ; 
authorship  was  not  the  offence,  but  publica- 
tion. 

I  proceed  to  the  proof  that  the  manuscript 
was  entirely  by  Wilkes.  What  follows  is 
from  a  statement  to  Webb  of  the  witness 
Curry,  and  is  in  Add.  MS.  22132,  ff.  271-2: 

"  The  copy  of  this  Essay  on  Woman  I  am  posi- 
tive was  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  own  handwriting,  and 
from  some  singular  circumstances  am  positive  it  was 
his  composing."— Oct.  31,  1763. 


On  7  Nov.  Curry  stated  : — 

"Mr.  Wilkes,  whom  I  have  often  seen  write,, 
showed  me  a  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting 
of  a  work  entitled  'An  Essay  on  Woman,'  'The 
Universal  Prayer,'  'The  Maid's  Wish,'  and  a 
parody  of  the  ''Veni  Creator.'"— Add.  MS.  22132, 
!.  273. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Curry  was  asked 
(15  Nov.,  H.  of  L.  J.,  xxx.,  415)  :— 

Q.  Who  delivered  the  frontispiece  of  the  Essay, 
an  Woman  to  you,  in  which  the  name  of  Dr.  War- 
burton  is  printed  at  full  length  ? 

A.  Mr.  Wilkes  himself. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  was  the  copy  ? 

A.  In  Mr.  Wilkes's  handwriting. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  Dr.  Warburton  was  ? 

A.  "  He  never  expressed  it  to  me ;  it  [viz.,  the 
copy  of  the  poem]  was  delivered  to  me  interleaved 
in  an  edition  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  pasted  page  for  page  in  the  Essay  oa 
Man,  and  I  pasted  it  myself  in  one." 

Now,  it  is  plain  from  this  that  the  "  copy  " 
delivered  to  Curry  interleaved  in  Pope  was 
a  copy  of  the  whole  poem,  and  not  merely  of 
the  frontispiece,  for  the  "  copy "  of  that 
could  not  be  interleaved  page  for  page,  and 
was  delivered,  not  to  Curry,  but  to  the 
engraver,  who  was  called  at  the  trial  in  the 
King's  Bench  to  prove  it ;  and  it  was  the 
engraved  frontispiece,  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Warburton  "printed  [as  Sandwich 
loosely  put  it]  upon  it,"  that  the  above- 
question  related  to. 

"  The  engraver  of  the  frontispiece  is  also  to  be 
produced,  and  probably  will  prove  the  copy  to  be 
Mr.  Wilkes's  " 

— so  ran  the  attorney's  "  Observations  on 
the  Prosecutor's  proofs  "  in  the  brief  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Glynn  (Add.  MS.  30885,  f.  156). 

Other  evidence  connecting  Wilkes  with 
the  poem  was  given  by  Jennings,  who  con- 
firmed Curry  as  to  the  manuscript  correc- 
tions on  the  black  proof  being  by  Wilkes, 
and  also  by  Jonathan  Scott  and  William 
Johnstone,  who  proved  Wilkes's  letters  to 
Kearsley  to  be  in  his  handwriting.  But  the 
last  had  never  seen  Wilkes  do  more  than  sign 
his  name  (Weston,  '  Concerning  Wm.  John- 
stone,'  14  Nov.,  1763,  Guild.  MS.  214/3). 

This  constituted  all  the  evidence  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  on  24  Jan.,  1764, 
recorded  : — 

"That  it  appearing  to  this  House  that  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.,  is  the  author  and  publisher  of  the 
Essay  on  Woman  with  Notes,  and  another  paper 
intituled  '  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  paraphrased,'  he 
be taken  into  custody." 

It  is  true  that  Walpole  records  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Grafton,. 
Newcastle,  and  Richmond  with  the  nature 
of  Sandwich's  proofs,  and  adds :  "  '  It 
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appearing  '  was  allowed  to  mean  '  as  far  as 
appears.'  ' 

But  the  first  three  of  these  dukes  would 
certainly  have  opposed  Sandwich  through 
a  spirit  of  faction,  having  been  recently 
removed  wTith  great  rudeness  by  the  King 
from  their  offices,  and  even  their  humblest 
connexions  deprived  of  pensions  in  the  en- 
deavour to  crush  the  Whig  party  (Lecky, 
iii.  57-8). 

Much  the  same  evidence  was  given  at  the 
trial  in  the  King's  Bench:  We  have  a 
minute,  presumably  by  Webb,  the  Treasury 
solicitor,  of  what  papers  were  to  be  put  in 
"  On  the  Tryal  of  the  Information  for  the 
Essay  on  Woman."  They  were  : — 

I.  The  Public  Advertiser  of  "10   May,    1763,  an- 
nouncing the  Essay  as  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Webb  and  Stanhope. 

II.  The  printed  '  Essay  on  Woman.' 

III.  The  printed  *  Universal  Prayer.' 

IV.  The   printed    '  Veni    Creator '    or    '  Maid's 
Prayer.' 

V.  Mr.  Wilkes's  letters  to  Mr.  Kearsley  marked 
Nos.  7,  8,  13,  19,  and  23. 

VI.  The  Black  Proof  of  the  'Essay  on  Woman' 
from  p.  4  to  p.  7,  with  corrections  in  the  margin  in 
handwriting  of    Mr.  Wilkes.  —  Add.  MS.     22132, 
f.  142. 

Curry  and  Jennings  were  called  to  repeat 
their  evidence  as  given  in  the  Lords',  and 
as  to  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  to  Kears- 
ley ;  they  were  confirmed  also  by  Thomas 
Davis.  The  engraver  was  also  called  to 
prove  the  copy  of  the  frontispiece  (Add. 
MS.  30885,  f.  156). 

The  material  parts  of  the  letters — of 
which  the  originals,  in  the  patriot's  un- 
doubted writing,  which  was  "  as  particular 
as  his  person,"  are  in  the  Guildhall  MS. 
214/1 — were  as  follows  : — 

No.  7. 
Winchester,  Oct.  14,  Thursday. 

Sm, I   am   much  pleased  with  the  copper 

plate.      I  wish  the  engraver  to  make  the  trifling 
alterations  I  have  marked,  and  be  so  good  as  to 
send  me  a  proof  here  work'd  of  [sic]  in  red  ink  and 
,  in  black.    Keep  the  plate  till  I  see  you. 

&e. 

JOHN  WILKES. 
No.  8. 
Winchester,  18  October,  Monday. 

SIB, I  am  impatient  for  my  Essay  on  Woman 

[italics  in  original  MS.].    Let  it  be  on  very  good 
paper.    Two  proofs.  &c. 

JOHN  WILKES. 

No.  13.  From  Add.  MS.  22132;   original  missing  in 
Guild.  MS.  214/1. 

-    SIR, I  desire  you  to  send  by  the  bearer  the 

MS.  of  the  Essay  on  Woman.  &c. 

JOHN  WILKES. 


No.  19.  Also  missing  from  Guild.  MS. 

Great  George  Street,  Wed.  Dec.  1. 
SIR, Let  me  have  by  the  bearer  the  manu- 
script of  the  Essay  on  Woman,  and  let  the  printer 
come  to-morrow  with  the  proof  of  this. 

&c. 
JOHN  WILKES. 

No.  23.  Not  in  Add.  MS.  22132,  but  original  is  in 
Guild.  MS.  214/1. 
Winchester,  Oct.  21,  Thursday. 

SIR, I  approve  the  copper  plate  and  desire 

you  to  send  me  directly  six  copies  in  red  ink  on 
very  strong  good  paper,  and  then  take  the  copper 
plate  into  your  possession.  &c. 

JOHN  WILKES. 

I  hear  there  is  a  print  of  Churchill's  cudgelling 
Hogarth,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

In  no  case  is  the  year  given,  but  all  were 
of  the  year  1762. 

Kearsley  delivered  the  frontispiece  to 
Wilkes  about  5  Nov.  for  21.  15s.,  paid  on 
delivery  (Guild.  MS.  214/3,  "  Mr.  Kearsley's 
discovery,"  21  Nov.,  1763). 

ERIC  R.  WATSON. 

(To  be  continued.) 


B ARBOUR    AND    PATRICK    GORDON".. 

IN  the  Preface  to  his  epic  on  the  history  of 
Robert  Bruce,  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1613,  Patrick  Gordon  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  To  set  down  all  his  works  and  fortitude  of 
mind  were  too  tedious,  seeing  you  shall  find  many 
of  them  in  the  history  following  ;  although  thie 
old  printed  book,  besides  the  outworn  barbarous 
speech,  was  so  ill  compos'd  that  I  could  bring  it 
to  no  good  method,  till  my  loving  friend  Donald 
Farquharson  brought  me  a  book  of  virgin-parch- 
ment, which  he  had  found  among  the  rest  of  his 
books.  It  was  old  and  torn,  almost  illegible, 
in  many  places  wanting  leaves,  yet  had  it  the 
beginning  and  had  been  set  down  by  a  monk  in 
the  abbey  of  Melrose,  called  Peter  Fenton,  in  the 
year  of  God  1369,  which  was  a  year  before  the 
death  of  King  David  Bruce.  It  was  in  old  rhyme 
like  to  Chaucer,  but  wanting  in  many  parts,  and 
especially  from  the  field  of  Bannockburn  forth 
it  wanted  all  the  rest  almost,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  gotten  to  the  press  ;  yet  such  as  I  could  read 
thereof  had  many  remarkable  tales,  worthy  to  be 
noted,  and  also  probable,  agreeing  with  the  truth 
of  history,  as  I  have  followed  it,  as  well  as  the 
other.  There  are  only  two  parts  seemingly 
fabulous  ;  the  first  is  the  Baliol's  Vision. . .  .the 
second  is  the  history  of  the  kings." 

Was  Peter  Fenton  the  author,  or  merely 
the  scribe  who  wrote  the  book  of  virgin- 

Earchment  ?  If  he  was  the  scribe,  was  the 
istory  that  he  "  set  down  "  Barbour's 
poem  "or  the  independent  narrative  of  some 
contemporary  poet  ?  Although  Patrick 
Gordon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
clear  on  the  point,  it  would  appear  that  not 
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only  the  ill-composed  (i.e.,  badly  printed  ?) 
book,  but  also  the  MS.  by  which  he  was 
able  to  bring  it  to  good  method,  contained 
Barbour's  narrative  of  Brace's  career.  This 
conclusion  is  based  upon  the  close  depend- 
ence of  Gordon's  whole  poem  on. Barbour's 
narrative,  and  especially  on  the  references 
to  "  my  author "  in  two  foot-notes  to 
caput  xvi.  Gordon  gives  Randolph  a  force 
of  500  men  in  his  encounter  with  Clifford, 
but  notes  that  "  my  author  says  one  hun- 
dred," which  is  the  number  given  in  Hart's 
printed  edition  of  Barbour's  '  Bruce,'  as 
opposed  to  the  "  five  hundred  "  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Cambridge  MSS.  Of  the 
knight  who  was  killed  by  Randolph's  men 
he  says,  "My  author  calls  him  Havecourt," 
which  agrees  with  "  Hawcourt  "  in  Hart's 
edition.  He  calls  the  Captain  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  "Sir  Pierre  le  Bald"  (  =  Libald  in 
Hart's  edition),  although  in  the  existing 
MSS.  his  name  is  given  wrongly  as  Lum- 
bard  or  Lombert.  It  appears,  then,  that 
Fenton's  MS.,  as  far  as  it  went,  agreed  with 
the  MS.  printed  by  Hart  in  1616,  which  is 
said  to  be  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
first  printed  edition  of  Barbour's  '  Bruce,' 
dated  1571.  As  Gordon's  '  Bruce '  ap- 
peared in  1613,  the  "old  printed  book  " 
that  puzzled  him  must  have  been  the  earlier 
printed  edition  of  1571. 

We  thus  see  that  the  history  of  Bruce  "  set 
down  "  by  Fenton  in  1369  was,  in  the  main, 
Barbour's  poem.  It  differed,  however,  both 
by  defect  and  excess,  from  the  Barbour's 
'  Bruce  '  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was 

"  wanting  in  many  parts,  and  was  especially  from 
the  field  of  Bannockburn  forth,  it  wanted  all  the 
rest  almost,  so  that  it  could  not  be  gotten  to  the 
press" ; 

and  it  included  the  '  History  of  the  Kings  ' 
and  '  Baliol's  Vision.'  The  '  History  of 
the  Kings ' — omitted  in  Gordon's  epic — 
was,  perhaps,  Barbour's  '  Stewartis  Genea- 
logy,' which  Fenton  might  naturally  have 
prefixed  to  the  '  Bruce.'  '  Baliol's  Vision,' 
the  substance  of  which  is  reproduced  in 
Gordon's  epic,  may  have  been  the  work, 
not  of  Barbour,  but  of  another  poet.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  was  an  integral  part  of  .an 
earlier  edition  of  Barbour's  '  Bruce,'  and  was 
expunged  as  being  offensive  to  powerful  men 
connected  with  the  Baliol  family.  In  the 
Introduction  to  my  translation  of  Barbour, 
and  in  my  last  note  to  that  translation,  I 
have  suggested  that  an  earlier  edition, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
is  implied  by  the  passage  giving  the  date 
of  the  poem,  which  comes  immediately 
after  the  description  of  the  battle  (xiii. 


699-712).  This  conjecture  is  supported 
by  Gordon's  information  that  his  MS.  "  from 
the  field  of  Bannockburn  forth  wanted  all 
the  rest  almost."  The  date  of  Fenton' s 
MS. — 1369— shows  that,  if  there  was  such  an 
earlier  edition,  it  must  have  been  given  to 
the  world  at  least  six  years  before  1375,  the 
date  at  which  the  poem  appeared  in  its. 
final  form.  See  xiii.  703,  704. 

MICHAEL  MACMILLAN. 


INSCRIPTIONS    IN    HOLY    TRINITY 
CHURCHYARD,    SHAFTESBURY. 

(See  ante,  p.  44.) 

T.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  William  Edwards 
who  died  the  27  of  November  1840.  Be  ye  also 
ready  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  man  cometh.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Amelia  Edith,  Widow  of  William  Edwards  who 
died  the  7th  of  July  1849.  Into  thy  Hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me 
O  Lord  thou  God  of  Truth.  Also  their  Eldest  Son 
Wm.  Robt.  Edwards  who  died  23  May  1869, 
Aged  44. 

T.  in  R.  In  loving  memory  of  Charles  Hannen 
who  died  31st  January  1847  in  his  72nd  year  and 
of  Mary  his  wife  who  died  31st  August  1808,  Also 
of  Mary  their  Daughter  who  died  28th  August 
1828  ;  also  Anna  their  daughter  who  died  20th 
February  1861.  Also  of  William  Hannen,  only 
son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Hannen,  who  died  7th 
September  1878,  in  his  74th  year.  A  man 
beloved  for  his  many  good  and  amiable  qualities 
he  died  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  by  none 
more  than  his  large  circle  of  relations  who  caused 
this  stone  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  a  life  of  long 
affection. 

H.  [IHS  carved  on  top.]  Richard  Downs, 
Died  September  6th  1857,  Aged  68  Years.  Also 
Mary  Ann  his  Wife,  Died  September  22nd  1873 
Aged  81  Years.  John  Matthews,  only  son  of 
Richard  and  Mary  Ann  Downs,  Died  September 
12th  1820,  Aged  5  Years  and  9  Months.  Eliza- 
beth Matthews,  Died  June  30th  1850,  Aged  81 
Years.  Martha  Downs,  Died  July  5th  1880,  Aged 
59  Years.  Eliza  Downs,  Died  July  17th  1907, 
Aged  86  Years. 

t  in  R.  In  loving  memory  of  John  Mullett 
born  7th  December  1819.  Died  1st  Oct.  1885  ; 
Also  of  Ann  Mitchell,  wife  of  the  above,  who  died 
Jany.  7th  1895,  Aged  76  Years,  Asleep  in  Jesus. 
Elizabeth  Mullett  died  24th  March  1822,  Aged 
31  Years.  John  Mullett  born  9  March  1792, 
Died  2  June  1862.  [Many  members  of  the  same 
family  are  buried  in  the  three  adjoining  graves 
on  each  side.] 

C.  In  Memory  of  Jane  Harman,  Second 
Daughter  of  Thomas  Elliott  and  Caroline  Tucker 
who  died  February  25th  1847. 

F.  [Much  decayed.]  Sacred  [to  the  Memory 
of]  Thomas  Tucker John  [B]oy[s]  Tucker. . . . 

H.  In  Memory  of  John  London  who  died 
Augst.  17th  1868  Aged  88  years. 

H.  Michael  Timbs,  d.  9  March  1854,  a.  47, 
erected  by  his  widow. 

t  in  R.  Eliza  Abbott,  d  19  May  1865,  a.  67  ; 
Thomas  her  husband  d.  Easter  day,  1879,  a.  85. 
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T.  George  Henry  Imber,  born  24  Nov.  1810' 
d.  7  Oct.  1864.  Louisa  Imber,  born  24  Nov.  1810' 
d.  25  Oct.  1882.  Robert  John  Imber,  son  of  the 
above,  born  2  Aug.  1850,  d.  12  Nov.  1854. 

H.  James  Tanswell,  born  7  March  1812,  d. 
25  Dec.  1876  ;  Eliza  Tanswell,  born  19  April 
1809,  d.  23  May  1892.  Emma  Wright,  born 
12  April  1803,  d.  4  Jan.  1873. 

H.     George  Tanswell,  d.  Jan.  4,  1897,  a.  81. 

H.  Jemima,  wife  of  William  Highman,  born 
21  Nov.  1821,  d.  19  July  1853.  James  Tanswell, 
Junr,  born  4  Feb.  1817,  d.  10  Aug.  1858.  The 
above  William  Highman,  d.  at  Salisbury  27  Nov. 
1871,  aged  51. 

T.  Thomas  Fricker,  d.  13  Dec.  1869,  a.  85. 
Hannah,  d.  7  June  1847,  a.  52.  Edwin  Fricker, 
d.  15  March  1876,  a.  30.  Sarah,  d.  23  Oct.  1874, 
a.  48. 

On  the  Plot  lying  between  South  Side  of  Church  and 
a  Path  running  from  Church  Toiver  to  Church 

Lane. 

H.  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Catharine,  Wife  of 
John  Hatch,  who  died  in  the  78th  year  of  her  Age, 
October  28th  1769  ;  Also  John  Hatch  who  died 
December  1st  1773  Aged  78.  Blessed  and  holy 
are  they  that. . .  .[under  ground]. 

H.  Here  Lie  ye  body  of  George  ye  Son  of 
Edmund  &  Constan  Mitchell  who  died  Sept.  ye 
15th  1736,  aged  4  years  &  5  months. 

H.  In  Memory  of  James  Dawding  who  died 
August  14  1810,  Aged  12  years.  Also  his  Sister 
Peggy  who  died  October  22  1823,  Aged  29  years. 
Mary  their  Affectionate  Mother  who  died  Novem- 
ber 10  1822,  Aged  59  years.  Also  Thomas 
Dawding,  their  kind  father,  died  March  27  1846, 
aged  77  years  ;  Also  Mary  Dawding  daughter  of 
Joseph  [&]  Hannah  Davis,  and  granddaughter  of 
the  above,  aged  1  year.  This  stone  was  erected 
by  their  two  Sons  and  Son  in  law. 

H.  Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  John  Oram  who 
died  19th  Feb:  1829,  aged  79  Years.  Also  of 
Peggy  Oram,  His  Wife,  who  died  20th  January 
1833,  Aged  89  years  ;  Also  Susannah  A'Court 
Relict  of  Charles  A'Court,  2nd  Daughter  of  John 
and  Peggy  Oram  who  died  on  the  18th  March 
1854,  Aged  73  years. 

H.  To  the  Memory  of  Sarah  Wife  of  Thomas 
Haskett  who  died  February  1st  1761,  Aged  56 
years.  To  the  Memory  also  of  Thomas  Haskett 
who  departed  this  Life  Deer.  10th  1786,  Aged 
80  years. 

H.  Here  Lyeth  the  body  of  Andrew,  Son  of 
Tho.  Balantyn  who  died  ye  14  of  August  [no 
year  given]  Aged  20  months  &  the  body  of  Robert 
Balantyn  his  Uncle  who  dyed  ye  16th  of  .... 
[under  ground  ;  18th  cent.]. 

H.  [Top  part  decayed.]  . .  .  .who  dyed  July 
ye ....  Here  Resteth  in  hope  of  ye  Resurrection 
to  Eternal  life  the  body  of  Henry  Combe  who 
died  August  ye  19th  1695  Awake  sing  ye  yt  dwell 
in  dust  for  thy  Dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs  [&\ 
The  earth  shall  cast  out  ye  dead. 

H.  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Elizabeth  wife  of 
Henry  Combe,  who  died  Novem:  10th  1693. 
Take  ye  heed  Watch  and  pray  for  ye  know  not 
when  the  Time  is. 

H.  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Larance  Burton 
who  died  March  ye  6th  1797 ....  [another  name, 
illegible]. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Dorothy  Eider- 
ton  who  died  January  [*]  1757  Aged  71  years 


Also  near  this  Stone  lie  the  remains  of  Mary  Dring, 
sister  to  the  above  Dorothy  Eiderton  who  de- 
parted this  life. . .  .[under  ground]. 

H.  Here  lyeth  the  bodies  of  Joseph  &  John, 
the  sons  of  Robert  Johnson.  Joseph  died  the 
7th  of  Novemr.  1703. . .  .[under  ground]. 

H.  Here  lye  the  body  of  Mary  the  wife  of 

Richard  *ld who  dyd  the [17th  or  18th 

cent.]. 

H.  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Elizabeth  Wife  of 
Humfrey  Lear  who  died  the  1st  of  March .... 
Aged  65  [18th  cent.]. 

T.     [Near  church  door,  illegible  ;    18th  cent.} 

A.  WEIGHT  MATTHEWS. 
60,  Rothesay  Road,  Luton,  Beds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  O  NOX  QUAM  LONGA  EST  QUuE   FACIT  UNA 

SENEM." — The  source  of  this  line  was  asked 
for  by  the  late  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL  at 
8  S.  xi.  89,  and,  unless  it  has  escaped  the 
indexer,  has  never  been  given  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
The  words,  with  the  change  of  two  letters,  are 
from  Martial,  IV.  vii.  4,  but  are  to  be  found 
in  the  form  quoted  above  (with  est  for  est 
and  facit  for  fads)  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
'  Certain  Miscellany  Tracts.'  xiii.  '  Musseum 
Clausum  or  Bibliotheca  Abscondita,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  358,  in  C.  Sayle's  edition  of  Sir  T.  B.'s 
works  : — 

"  A  noble  Head  of  Franciscus  Gonzaga,  w  ho 
being  imprisoned  for  Treason,  grew  grey  in  one 
night,  with  this  Inscription, 

0  nox " 

All   the   inscriptions    or  "  subscriptions  " 
suggested  by  Browne  for  the   '  Rarities  in 
Pictures  '  are  taken  from  Juvenal  or  Martial. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

DISRAELI'S  JUVENILIA.  —  As  I  believe 
none  of  the  great  daily  papers  is  indexed, 
with  the  exception  of  The  Times,  and  the 
valuable  articles  that  frequently  appear  in 
them  run  a  great  risk  of  being  overlooked 
and  forgotten,  it  may  be  as  well  to  record 
in  these  columns  the  paper  which  was 
printed  under  the  above  heading  in  The 
Morning  Post  of  13  Jan.,  as  it  forms  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  important  biblio- 
graphy of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield,  that  was  published  in  1893  by 
'  N.  &  Q.'  The  writer  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, Mr.  W.  Hutcheon,  describes  at  some 
length  "  the  product  of  a  hitherto  unre. 
corded  literary  collaboration  "  between  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  and  his  friend  William  G. 
Meredith,  entitled  '  Rump elstit skin :  a  Dra- 
matic Spectacle.'  Meredith,  who  was  a 
couple  of  years  older  than  Disraeli,  and  who 
was  engaged  to  his  friend's  sister  Sarah,  to 
whom  he  was  to  be  married  in  1831  after 
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six  years'  betrothal,  died  in  Cairo  of  small -pox 
on  19  July  in  that  year.  A  very  promising 
career  was  closed  by  his  death. 

4  Rumpelstitskin  '  was  a  "  fairy  extrava- 
ganza," written  very  much  in  the  style  of 
*  The  Island  of  Jewels,'  in  which  I  saw 
Madame  Vestris  and  the  lovely  Miss  Julia 
St.  George  ever  so  many  years  ago,  and 
the  other  productions  of  the  same  kind  that 
Planche  used  to  turn  out  with  mechanical 
«ase.  Two  manuscripts  of  '  Rumpelstit- 
skin '  are  in  existence.  One  of  them,  which 
is  probably  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss 
Georgina  Meredith,  afterwards  Mrs.  Higgins, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  July,  1911,  with 
the  library  of  her  grandson,  Mr.  W.  Basker- 
ville  Mynors,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  an  American  collector.  The  second  copy 
belonged  to  Sarah  Disraeli,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli. 
It  is  dated  1823,  when  Disraeli  was  19  years 
of  age,  and  was  probably  written  when  he 
was  staying  with  Meredith  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  Hutcheon  gives  many  quotations 
from  the  "  dramatic  spectacle  "  in  his 
interesting  paper.  Anybody  can  buy  now 
the  number  of  The  Morning  Post  in  which 
it  appears  ;  in  a  few  years'  time  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  do  so. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

W.  E.  A.  AXON  f  Two  REMINISCENCES. 
—MB.  A.  SPARKE'S  letter  ante,  p.  60,  con- 
cerning the  death  of  this  correspondent, 
recalls  to  my  mind  two  incidents  in  my 
Italian  career  which  interested  him  and  me. 

During  the  eighties  I  wrote  two  or  three 
letters  in  The  Athenaeum  upon  the  famous 
free-lance  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  describing 
in  one  of  them  a  skirmish  in  which  the 
names  of  combatants  were  mentioned. 
These  included  some  who,  Axon  thought, 
were  Lancastrians  by  origin.  Thereupon 
he  wrote  for  further  particulars ;  but  I 
could  throw  no  light  on  his  inquiry,  and 
referred  him  to  Mr.  Temple  Leader's  newly 
issued  biography  of  the  Florentine  leader, 
a  copy  of  which  the  author  presented  to  me 
as  a  student  of  history  of  the  celebrated 
Giovanni  Acuto. 

The  other  subject  was  the  discovery  on 
my  part  of  an  old  playbill  of  the  Pavone 
(Peacock)  Theatre  at  Perugia  —  nearly  100 
years  old  then,  now  fully  120  years  old.  I 
made  it  valuable  by  using  it  as  material  in  an 
article  to  be  found  in  The  Academy  entitled 
'  An  Old  Play-bill,'  specially  recording  appel- 
lations common  in  early  "  vaudevilles." 

It  interested  Mr.  Axon  so  much  that  I 
sent  him  the  ancient  playbill,  which  he 


promised  to  give  to  a  "  literary  institution  " 
in  Manchester  on  my  behalf  for  secure 
preservation.  I  cannot  identify  the  exact 
locality,  and  leave  the  question  open  to 
Manchester  men,  unless  I  trace  our  corre- 
spondence among  my  papers. 

I  regret  that  a  writer  of  his  eminence  was 
unknown  personally  to  me  in  later  life. 

WILLIAM  MERCER. 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  "  PLACE  HOYALL." 
— In  an  assignment  of  lease  dated  13  March, 
1677,  the  property  is  described  as 
"  all  that  peece  or  parcell  of  ground  in  Pall  Mall 
Fields  al[ials  St.  James's  Ffields  containing  in 
ffront  from  East  to  West  fforty  ffeet  of  assize,  and 
in  depth  from  North  to  South  three  score  feet  of 
assize,  abutting  on  Pall  Mall  Street  South,  on  the 
place  Royall  according  to  the  plott  or  designe  of 
building  in  the  fields,  North,  on  the  intended 
church  yard  west,  and  on  another  pacell  of  ground 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Earle  East,  with 
all  wayes,"  &c. 

The  site  of  the  property  is  possibly  marked 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  Henry,  Earl 
of  St.  Albans,  and  Sir  John  Coell  and  John 
Hervey  are  joint  grantors  of  the  original 
lease,  dated  16  May,  1668,  and  the  sub -lease 
now  before  me  is  between  Penticost  Ring, 
a  widow,  and  Arthur  Powell,  as  assignees 
of  the  lease  granted  to  Francis  Sharpe  of 
St.  Martin' s-in-the-Fields,  blacksmith.  Many 
of  the  parties  named  are  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Dasent's  '  History  of  St.  James's  Square,' 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  local  historian 
and  topographer  mentions  this  new  place- 
name  for  St.  James's  Square,  or  refers  to 
the  proposed  burial-ground  in  Pall  Mall. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

A  NOVEL  ASSIZE.  —  I  think  it  worth 
placing  on  record  that,  probably  for  the 
first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Assize  system,  the  Devon  Winter  Assize 
commenced  on  Monday,  2  Feb.,  1914,  with- 
out being  presided  over  by  any  judges  of 
the  High  Court.  The  judges  appointed  to 
take  the  business  of  the  Western  Circuit 
were  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  and  Mr.  Justice 
A.  T.  Lawrence.  Owing  to  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Justice  Bucknill,  Mr.  W.  English 
Harrison,  K.C.,  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Assize.  When  Exeter  was  reached, 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  through  suffering 
from  indisposition,  was  unable  to  take  his 
place,  and  the  business  of  the  Nisi  Prius 
Court  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hawke, 
K.C.,  Recorder  of  Plymouth.  I  wonder  if 
such  an  incident  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  connexion  with  any  other  county  assize. 
W.  G.  WILLIS  WATSON,  F.R.H.S. 

Park  Road,  Polsloe  Park,  Exeter. 
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"  SPECIES  "  IN  THE  '  N.E.D.'  —  The  defi- 
nitions of  this  word,  as  used  in  pharmacy, 
given  in  the  great  Dictionary  are  not  quite 
exhaustive.  It  is  defined  as  "  The  separate 
materials  or  ingredients  used  in  compound- 
ing a  perfume,  drug,  or  similar  preparation. 
Obs."  ;  and  again  as  "A  composition  used 
in  embalming.  Obs."  But  the  meaning 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  which 
I  think  I  may  say  survived  longest,  is  not 
given,  though  it  is  in  Bailey,  where  it  is 
expressed  as  follows  :  — 

"  [Among  the  Writers  on  Pharmacy']  some 
Aromatic  or  Purging  Powders,  which  were  formerly 
kept  ready  prepared  in  the  Shops  to  make  up 
Electuaries,  Pills,  Tablets,  &c." 

Eventually  these  powders  (which  were 
always  compounds)  came  to  be  called 
"  powders  "  only,  but  for  a  long  time  they 
were  known  by  that  name  and  as  "  species  " 
indifferently.  Thus,  to  give  one  instance 
out  of  many,  the  "  species  "  of  diambra  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  was  the  "  pow- 
der "  of  diambra  of  the  Edinburgh  book. 
To  illustrate  the  process  of  verbal  change, 
I  may  mention  Hiera  Picra,  which  was  first 
an  "  electuary,"  then  a  "  species,"  and 
finally  a  "  powder."  The  name  "  species  " 
is  no  longer  used  officially,  but  I  fancy  it 
would  still  be  understood*  "  in  the  shops," 
and  if  so,  it  would  certainly  be  in  the  sense 
I  have  given. 

It  is  curious  to  find  no  mention  in  the 
'N.E.D.,'  under  either  '  Specie  '  or  '  Specie-,' 
of  the  well-known  "•  specie  jars  "  of  chemists' 
shops.  C.  C.  B. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


VANBRUGH'S  EPITAPH. — I  wish  no  harm 
to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  but  should  not  the 
suggested  epitaph  on  him  be  quoted 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee  ? 

I  ask  this  because  I  find  it  was  given  as 
*  follows  on  Saturday,  24  Jan.,  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hopwood,  to  the  Home  Counties  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  when  it  visited  St.  Stephen's 
Church  in  the  City  : — 

Lie  lightly  on  him,  earth,  though  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

Mr.  Hopwood  remarked  that  it  was  curious 
that  "the  lightest  of  Wren's  churches  had 
been  chosen  as  Vanbrugh's  burial-place." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


CLEANSING  WEEK. — In  their  depositions 
taken  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  diocese 
of  Bristol.  A.D.  1556,  two  Dorset  witnesses 
fixed  a  date  as  "  Satersdaye  in  the  clensinge 
w^eeke." 

According  to  '  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Terms,'  ed.  by  Rev.  O.  Shipley,  1872,  Clean 
Monday  is  a  name  in  the  Eastern  Church  for 
the  Monday  after  Quinquagesima  Sunday — 
a  pardoning  day.  Further  information  will 
oblige.  F.  S.  HOCKADAY. 

Lydney,  Gloucestershire. 

CROMWELL  AND  QUEEN  HENRIETTA  MARIA. 
—I  have  heard  it  said  that  Henrietta  Maria, 
when  in  straits  of  poverty  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I.,  applied  to  Cromwell  for  a 
grant  of  money  or  for  an  income  due  to  her 
as  formerly  Queen  of  England,  and  that  he 
refused  on  the  ground  that  she  had  never 
been  crowned.  Is  this  true  ?  What  is  the 
authority  for  the  statement  ?  Is  the  cere- 
mony of  coronation  necessary  to  complete 
the  status  of  a  queen-consort  ? 

J.  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

SHAD  WELL  :  'THE  TORY  POETS.' — Can 
any  one  inform  me  if  there  is  a  copy  of  '  The 
Tory  Poets,'  1682  (attributed  to  Shadwell), 
in  existence  ?  M alone  mentions  it,  and 
quotes  from  it  in  his  account  of  Dryden  pre- 
fixed to  the  '  Prose  Works.'  Others  men- 
tion it,  but  probably  have  not  seen  it. 

The  poem  is  neither  in  the  Bodleian  nor 
in  the  British  Museum.  P.  WHYATT. 

Oxford. 

THE  COLONELS  OF  THE  24TH  REGIMENT  • 
(See  ante,  pp.  87,  111.)— T.  Howard.— Served 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1705-7.  Taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  de- 
tained two  years  in  France.  Bought  the 
colonelcy  24th  Regiment  from  the  execu- 
tors of  Major-General  G.  Primrose  in  1717, 
and  held  it  for  twenty  years.  The  regiment 
from  him  derived  its  sobriquet  of  "  Howard's 
Greens."  Died  a  Lieuten ant-General,  and 
Colonel  3rd  Buffs,  in  1752. 

D.  Houghton. — Served  many  years  in 
the  junior  commissioned  ranks.  Raised  the 
45th  Regiment  (numbered  at  first  as  the 
59th)  in  1741.  Colonel  24th  Regiment,  1745- 
1747.  Commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Val  or  Laffeldt  in  1747.  Died  a  Major- 
General  in  Flanders  soon  after. 

B.  LEACH,  Lieut. -Col., 
Commanding  l/24th  Regt 
South  Wales  Borderers. 

St.  Lucia  Barracks,  Bordon,  Hants. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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OCTOPUS,  VENUS'S  EAR,  AND  WHELK. — 
Can  any  one  refer  me  to  ancient  accounts  of 
the  use  of  these  in  medicine  ?  Are  there  any 
modern  superstitions  relating  to  their  me- 
dicinal value  ?  RENIRA. 

MACAULAY  A.VD  LATHBURY. — Some  time 
ago  I  met  with  a  paragraph  referring  to  a 
dispute  between  Macaulay  and  a  Mr.  John 
Lathbury  regarding  the  correct  rendering  of 
a  passage  from  the  Greek  of  (I  think)  Hero- 
dotus, on  which  point  Mr.  Lathbury  was 
proved  to  be  right. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if 
this  Mr.  Lathbury  was  the  same  who  was 
principal  of  an  educational  establishment 
at  Ancaster,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  early 
fifties,  and  also  what  was  the  point  at 
issue  ?  JOHN  SARDESON. 

Montevideo. 

THE  YOUNGER  VAN  HELMONT.  (See  US. 
yii.  307,  378,  468  ;  viii.  54  ;  ix.  86.)— Can  any 
information  or  suggestion  be  given  as  to 
the  present  whereabouts  of  the  three  follow- 
ing MSS.  ?— 

(1)  Collectio  Genealogico-Heraldica  de  variis  Fanri- 

liis  illustrious  Belgicis,  facta  per  Ambrosium 
Megem,  Scabirmm  Bruxellensem.  Constant 
maximam  partem  ex  epitaphiisaliisque  monu- 
mentis  calamo  atque  color-ibus  depictis  variis 
etiam,  quos  vacant,  deduction  ibus  &  instru- 
mentis  publicis  lingua  Gallica  &  Belgica 
scriptis  ac  sigillis  appensis  munitis. 

Collection  des  Families  de  Helmont,  Megem, 
Longain,  Halmale  &  autres,  faite  par  Am- 
broise  de  Megem,  Eschevain  de  la  Ville  de 
Bruxelles. 

Occurrunt  autem  in   hoc  volumine  XCIV. 
diplomata    ac   alia    scripta    ad  historian!   & 
genealogiam  faniiliarum  illustrium  facientia. 
This  was    formerly  in    the    library  of    Zach. 
Conrad  von  Uffenbach,  from  whose  library  cata- 
logue the  above  entry  is  extracted.    *  Bibliothecee 
Uffenbachiarise  Universalis  Tomus  III.,'  Franco- 
furti  ad  Moenum,  1730,  p.  411,  xix. 

(2)  (Spaeth,  Johann  Peter,  also  known  as  Moses 

Germanus)    Johannis    Petri     Spsethii      (i.e., 

Mosis    German!)    Proxila    ad    Helmontium 

epistola  sine  die  &  consule. 

Also    formerly    in    Uffen bach's  library.      The 

ate  was  circa  1697  ;  v.  '  Bibl.  Uff.  III.,'  p.  445,  x. 

(3)  Wachter,  Johann  Georg.  Theologia  Martyrum, 

oder  der  Heiligen  Alt-Vater  geheimde  Lehre 

yon  dem   Erstgebohrnen  aller  Creatur,  aus 

ihnen     selbst    dargethan    und    vertheidiget 

wider    den    falschen    und    unvollkommenen 

Vortrag  eines  Theologi  unserer  Zeit.    1712. 

This  was  formerly  in   the  library  of  Jacobus 

Fridericus  Reimmannus  ;   cf.  Reimmann's  '  His- 

toria  Atheismi,'   Hildesise,  1725,  p.  516,  and  his 

'Catalogus  Bibliothecse  Theologies,'  1731,  p.  977. 

F.  S.  DARROW. 
Point  Loma,  California. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TYING  LEGS  AFTER  DEATH. — It  is  the 
custom  when  a  dead  body  is  "  laid  out  " 
to  tie  the  legs  together  at  the  ankle — at  any 
rate,  amongst  poor  folk.  Many  old  people 
object  to  this,  and  make  their  friends  pro- 
mise that,  when  dead,  they  shall  lie  free  in 
their  coffins.  Some  time  ago  an  old  Derby- 
shire lady,  near  her  end,  exacted  this  pro- 
mise from  her  relatives ;  and  I  know  a  Scotch 
lady  who  made  a  similar  request.  Can 
any  one  say  if  this  custom  is  common,  and 
why  there  is  this  dread  of  it  ? 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  particulars 
relating  to  the  following  men,  who  were  all 
educated  at  Westminster  School :  ( 1 )  Harper 
Brade,  born  26  April,  1808,  and  James 
Brade,  bom  23  Nov.,  1809,  both  of  whom 
were  admitted  in  1822  ;  (2)  Peregrine  Brad- 
shaw,  admitted  in  1721  ;  (3)  Robert  Smith 
Bradshaw,  admitted  in  1782;  (4)  William 
Smith  Bradshaw,  admitted  in  1772;  (5) 
Arthur  Bransby,  admitted  in  June,  1715, 
aged  10 ;  (6)  John  Bransby,  aclmitted 
January,  1724/5,  aged  8  ;  (7)  Mansel 
Bransby,  admitted  January,  1718/19  ;  and 
(8)  Robert  Bransby,  admitted  January, 
1722/3,  aged  7.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

STEWART  FAMILY  OF  WILMONT,  co.  DOWN. 
— In  January,  1804,  according  to  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,'  the  Rev. 
B.  W.  Mathias  "  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Wilmont,  co.  Down."  Who 
was  Mr.  Stewart  ?  and  is  anything  further 
known  of  the  family  of  which  he  was  a 
member  ?  J.  G.  LAITHWAITE. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

REV.  WILLIAM  GORDON,  M.A.,  BARBADOS. 
— This  person,  who  gave  the  Governor 
of  the  island  and  the  Colonial  officials  at 
home  much  trouble  in  1716-19,  says  he 
was  "  the  son  of  a  worthy  gentleman  of  a 
very  ancient  family."  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  went  to  Barbados  as  a  King's 
Chaplain  in  May,  1699,  returned  in  the 
autumn,  took  his  M.A.  at  Oxford  (although 
Foster  does  not  mention  him),  arid  was 
ordained  at  St.  Paul's  at  Christmas,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Barbados.  He 

E reached  (1710)  a  funeral  sermon  on  his 
:iend  Col.  Codrington ,  the  real  founder  of 
Codrington  College,  and  a  benefactor  of 
All  Souls,  Oxford.  A  thanksgiving  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  August,  1716,  to  com- 
memorate the  suppression  of  the  Jacobite 
rising,  got  him  into  trouble  with  the  Gover- 
nor, Robert  Lowther.  He  published  this 
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sermon  in  London  in  1718 — there  is  a  copy 
in  the  British  Museum — prefacing  it  with 
an  aiccount  of  his  troubles  and  a  sketch  of 
his  life.  Any  further  information  about  him, 
especially  the  close  of  his  career,  will  be 
welcome.  J.  M.  BULLOCK. 

MARTEN. — This  surname  appears  in  '  The 
Roll    of    Battle    Abbey.'     Where    did    this 
man  settle  in  England  ?     Are  his  descend 
ants  still  in  existence  ?        A.  E.  MARTEN. 

142,  Laygate,  South  Shields. 

THE  WORD  "  BILL  "  IN  WORDSWORTH. — 
The  '  New  English  Dictionary  '  distinguishes 
four  substantives  bill,  meaning  respectively 
(1)  a  weapon  or  tool,  (2)  a  beak,  (3)  a 
written  document,  and  (4)  "  bellowing  ; 
the  boom  of  the  bittern."  The  last  is  said 
to  be  rare,  and  equivalent  to  beel,  beeal,  a 
dialect  form  of  bell,  bellow.  The  only  illus- 
trative quotation  is  from  Wordsworth's 
'  Evening  Walk  '  : — 

when  first  the  bittern's  hollow  bill 
Was  heard. 

This  is  dated  1785  in  the  'Dictionary,'  but 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
poem  (1793)  ;  it  is  1.  19  (not  21,  as  the  '  Dic- 
tionary '  says)  of  the  poem  in  its  final  form, 
but  at  what  date  this  passage  was  re- 
modelled I  do  not  know. 

The  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary '  has 
plenty  of  examples  of  beal  (sb.  and  vb.)  and 
bell  (vb.  only),  in  the  senses  of  "  bellow, 
roar,  cry,"  &c.,  from  all  parts  of  Northern 
England,  but  the  spelling  bill  does  not  seem 
to  be  recorded,  nor  is  any  connexion  with 
the  bittern  or  other  bird  suggested. 

In  view  of  the  rareness  of  the  word  and 
the  possible  uncertainty  of  its  meaning,  it 
is  worth  calling  attention  to  two  other  pas- 
sages in  Wordsworth  : — 

For  I  have  heard  the  quire  of  Richmond  hill 

Chanting  with  indefatigable  bill 

Strains  that  recalled  to  mind  a  distant  day. 

1820,  'Fame  tells  of  groves,'  1.  19. 

Not  the  whole  warbling  grove 

can  thrill 

Like  the  first  summons,  Cuckoo  !  of  thy  bill, 
With  its  twin  notes  inseparably  paired. 

1826,  'Not  the ,' 1.  3. 

The  question  is  whether  the  word  bill  in 
these  passages  is  identical  in  meaning  with 
the  word  as  used  in  the  '  Evening  Walk,' 
and  whether  in  all  or  any  of  these  passages 
there  is  some  confusion  with  the  word  bill= 
"beak."  It  would  be  interesting  if  it 
could  be  shown  beyond  doubt  that  Words- 
worth had  employed  a  genuine  dialect  word 
for  the  cry  of  birds. 
Heidelberg.  L'  R-  M"  STRACHAN. 


CLEMINTINE  STIRLING  GRAHAM  :  WILLIAM 
MACNIE  OF  STIRLING. — I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  an  1829  reprint  of  the  1728  Ayrshire 
Covenanting  chapbook  from  the  printing 
establishment  of  William  Macnie,  Stirling — 
that  chapbook  entitled  '  Cordial  for  Young 
and  Old  Christians  (by  William  Cupples, 
1688-1751),  whose  title-page  is  inscribed 
"C.  M.  Graham  to  Geo.  Cupples,  1835." 
The  latter  (1786-1850)  was  a  clergyman  of 
Stirling,  author,  seemingly,  of  the  only 
History  of  Stirling  in  print. 

Was  this  "C.  M.  Graham"  (the  above 
inscriber)  the  Graham  recorded  in  Hare's 
'  Story  of  my  Life  '  as  follows  ? — 

"  Miss  Clemintine  Stirling  Graham,  who  died  at 
Duntrune,  Aug.  23,  1877,  a£ed  ninety-five,  the 
authoress  and  heroine  of  '  Mystifications,'  and  a 
descendant  of  Claverhouse." 
The  1728  chapbook  illustrates  some  of  the 
deeds  of  Claverhouse. 

What  is  known  of  Macnie  ?  and  who  has 
a  list  of  his  printings  ?  J.  G.  CUPPLES. 

Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Six  CLERKS'  OFFICE. — I  should  be  glad 
to  have  information  about  Henry  Barker  and 
W.  Trollope,  who  were  in  the  "  Six  Clerks' 
Office  "  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
oblige  ?  MATTHEW  H.  PEACOCK. 

[For  the  Six  Clerks'  Office  see  9  S.  xii.  154,  277, 
335,375;  11  S.  v.  337.] 

HASELDINE  AND  CARTER  FAMILIES. — Can 
any  reader  give  information  concerning  the 
Haseldine,  Hazeldine,  Haselden,  Hazelden, 
Hasselden,  or  Hazeldean  family  of  Leicester- 
shire previous  to  1750  ? 

I  also  desire  particulars  of  family  pedigrees 
of  Haselden  of  Goldington  (4108,  f.  53b)  and 
Haselden  or  Carter  (1)  of  Stamford  (1550, 
f.  188b),  (2)  of  Nassington  (1094,  f.  221b  ; 
1184,  f.  216b  ;  1553,  f.  190b),  both  from  co. 
Leicester,  in  Heralds'  Visitations,  British 
Museum.  J.  EVANS. 

54,  Bournemouth  Road,  Folkestone. 

RAILWAY  SMOKING  -  CARRIAGES.  —  The 
practice  of  smoking  met  with  scant  favour 
in  the  early  days  of  railways,  and  was  abso- 
lutely forbidden  on  some  lines.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  seem, 
however,  to  have  held  liberal  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  in  1846  they  put  a  "  smok- 
ing saloon  "  on  the  rails,  which  is  figured 
and  described  in  The  Illustrated  London 
News  of  12  Sept.,  1846  (p.  173).  The  seats, 
covered  with  blue  morocco,  were  arranged 
along  the  sides,  with  a  table  in  the  middle. 
The  windows,  which  were  continuous,  were 
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filled  with  thick  plate-glass,  and  provided 
with  crimson  silk  blinds.  It  was  a  luxurious 
affair  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  article  inquires 
why  such  carriages  should  not  also  be  pro- 
vided for  ladies  and  non-smokers.  He 
speaks  scornfully  of  the  "  '  coops  '  endorsed 
with  gilt  letters  '  For  Ladies  only.'  '  The 
carriage  had  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
"  saloon  carriage  "  of  later  days.  Can  any 
reader  supply  an  earlier  instance  of  a  railway 
smoking-carriage  ?  R.  B.  P. 

"  LIFE  's  UNCERTAIN,"  &c.  (See  ante, 
p.  45.) — Is  anything  known  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  lines  of  which  a  poor  variant 
is  given  at  the  above  reference  ? 

On  a  stone  in  West  Haddon  churchyard, 
Northamptonshire,  dated  1735,  they  appear 
as  follows  : — 

Life  is  uncertaine  Death  is  sure 
Sin  is  the  wound  And  Christ  ye  cure. 
On  a  stone  in  Long  Itchington  church- 
yard, dated  1734,  they  finish  a  longer  effu- 
sion of  mere  doggerel  as  follows  : — : 
Life's  uncertain  Death  as  sure 
Sin's  my  wound  &  Christ  my  Cure. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

BRIGADIER  WALTER  STAPLETON.  (See 
US.  vii.  309.) — Can  any  one  give  informa- 
tion regarding  Brigadier  Walter  Stapleton, 
who  commanded  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the 
service  of  France  on  the  side  of  Prince 
Charles,  1745  ? 

It  is  stated  by  J.  C.  O'Callaghan  in  his 
'  History  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Service 
of  France  '  that  he  died  at  Inverness  a  fort- 
night after  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  1746,  of 
wounds  received  there. 

What  authority  is  there  for  this  assertion  ? 
Was  he  buried  at  Inverness  ?  if  so,  where  ? 
Is  anything  known  of  his  parentage,  and 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  ?  Was  he 
married  ?  Did  he  leave  any  family  ?  if  so, 
what  became  of  them  ?  C.  STEPHEN. 

Wootton  Cottage,  Lincoln. 

THE  MURDER  OF  A  PRIEST  NEAR  READING. 
— Where  can  I  find  an  account  dealing  with 
the  following  ?  On  the  road  from  Tile- 
hurst  to  Pangbourne,  somewhere  about 
Purley,  a  Catholic  priest  was  murdered  by 
a  farmer  or  miller  in  mistake  for  another 
person  early  in  the  nineteenth  or  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  perpetrator 
was  not  discovered  till  his  death,  when  he 
confessed.  Probably  no  great  pains  were 
taken  to  discover  him,  as  the  death  of  a  Popish 
priest  at  that  time  was  not  considered  a  very 


serious  event.  Since  I  was  a  child  I  remember 
hearing  that  the  name  of  the  murderer 
was  Bartholomew  (an  old  name  in  Berk- 
shire), that  the  priest  was  a  Frenchman  and 
a  tutor  to  the  Perkins  family  of  Ufton 
(perhaps  the  Hydes  of  Purley :  both  Catholic 
families),  and  that  he  was  riding  home  from 
their  house  to  Reading.  The  spot  where 
the  murder  took  place  is,  or  was,  a  lonely 
one,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted, 
either  by  the  priest  or  his  murderer.  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  the  facts. 

A.  STEPHENS  DYER. 
207,  Kingston  Road,  Teddington. 

WILLIAM  HARBORD. — Lord  Suffield  in 
his  recently  published  *  Memories  '  makes 
the  statement  that  William  Harbord,  old 
Samuel  Pepys's  "  most  persistent  enemy," 
travelled  a  good  deal  abroad,  and  wrote 
in  1686  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Buda 
(with  the  Turks).  Is  this  account  in  exist- 
ence ?  and  if  so,  where  can  it  be  seen  ? 

L.  L.  K. 

"  THE  THIN  RED  LINE  "  of  British  infantry 
— occurring  in  W.  H.  Russell's  description  of 
the  Battle  of  Balaklava.  Was  this  phrase 
original  or  a  quotation  ?  W.  S — RR. 

[Sir  W.  H.  Russell,  in  a  letter  printed  at  8  S.  vii. 
191,  says  :  "I  believe  that  I  may  claim  the  author- 
ship or  parentage I  certainly  did  not  intend 

them" — the  words  in  question — "for  a  quotation."! 


LESCELINE    DE    VERDON. 
(US.  viii.  371.) 

MY  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a 
communication  by  MR.  FRANCIS  H.  RELTON 
to  *  N.  &  Q:'  at  the  above  reference,  in 
which  some  writings  of  mine  are  referred  to 
as  "  sources  of  information  "  for  a  pedigree 
of  the  descendants  of  Walter  de  Ridelesford 
there  given.  With  regard  to  one  point  in 
this  pedigree,  I  think  I  have  shown  in  my 
paper  on  '  The  Earldom  of  Ulster  '  (to  which 
reference  was  made)  the  inconsistency  with 
contemporary  evidence  of  the  time-honoured 
statement  that  Walter  de  Burgh  succeeded 
to  the  lordship  of  Ulster  through  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  specific  statement  that  he  married 
Matilda  de  Lacy,  widow  of  David  Fitz 
William,  Baron  of  Naas,  must  be  dismissed 
as  apocryphal.  When  Hugh  de  Lacy  died 
(1242),  Ulster  was  treated  as  an  escheat  of  the 
Crown,  and  was  administered  by  seneschals 
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of  the  King,  or,  after  1254,  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward his  son;  and  it  was  not  until  c.  1264 
that  the  Lord  Edward,  in  exchange  for 
Kilsheelan  and  some  other  manors,  made  a 
feoffment  of  Ulster  to  Walter  de  Burgh,  who 
then  appears  for  the  first  time  as  Earl  of 
Ulster  (Cal.  Docs.  Irel.,  ii.  860,  1520,  1548  ; 
Ann.  Loch  Ce,  1264).  Moreover  Avelina, 
daughter  of  John  Fitz  Geoffrey,  Walter's 
wife,  was  the  mother  of  Richard  the  "  Red 
Earl,"  Walter's  son  and  heir  (Cal.  Docs. 
Irel.,  iv.  638),  and  she  survived  Walter,  as 
also  did  Matilda  de  Lacy,  for  though  I  do  not 
know  (or  think)  that  she  was  alive  in  1303, 
as  stated  in  this  pedigree,  she  appears  to 
have  been  alive  in  a.  r.  6  Ed.  I.,  1277-8 
(Justiciary  Roll,  p.  434).  It  is  not  easy  then, 
as,  indeed,  MR.  RELTON  perceives,  to  see 
how  Walter  could  have  married  her. 

But  MB.  RELTON'S  communication  is 
mainly  concerned  with  Lesceline  de  Verdon, 
the  first  wife  of  the  younger  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
and  he  ends  by  saying  "  her  parentage  still 
requires  elucidation."  On  this  point  I  have 
something  fresh,,  and,  I  think,  decisive,  to 
add.  The  doubt  seems  to  be  whether  she 
was  daughter  or  sister  of  Thomas  de  Verdon. 
For  the  former  supposition  Mr.  Round  is 
quoted.  He  refers  to  the  Gormanston 
Register,  p.  1896,  which,  it  is  said,  contains 
an  "  Indentura  de  maritagis  Josceline  filie 
Thome  Verdoun  et  Hugonis  Lascy."  But  I 
suspect  the  reference  is  really  to  the  account 
of  the  Register  given  in  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  App.  Fourth  Report.  For 
when  preparing  materials  for  my  '  Ireland 
under  the  Normans  '  I  examined  with  some 
care  the  original  Gormanston  Register  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Dublin,  and  among  my 
notes  is  one  of  what  seems  to  be  the  document 
referred  to  (indirectly)  by  Mr.  Round.  I  have 
given  the  general  effect"  of  this  document  in 
my  history  above-mentioned  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
121-2).  It  speaks  of  Lesceline  (not  Josce- 
line) as  sister  (not  daughter)  of  Thomas  de 
Verdon.  The  document,  which  has  not  yet 
been  published  (though  an  edition  of  the 
Register  has  long  been  promised),  besides 
being  decisive  on  the  position  of  Lesceline, 
is  so  interesting  from  an  historical  point  of 
view  that  I  venture  to  give  the  whole  of  my 
note,  which,  though  not  quite  a  complete 
transcript  of  the  Latin,  omits,  I  believe, 
nothing  of  importance. 

Gormanston  Register,  f.  189  dors. 

Agreement  between  Thomas  de  Verdoun  and 

Hugh  de  Lacy. 

Thomas  has  given  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  with  Lese- 
lina  de  Verdone,  his  sister,  totam  medietatem  terre 
sue  de  Hibernia  in  Erigallo  [Uriel  or  co.  Loath] 


in  leberum  [sic]  maritagium  cum  omnibus  perti 
nenciis  suis  excepto  quod  idem  Thomas  de  Verdon 
retinet  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  integre  et  impartite 
castellum  de  Dondalc  [Dundalk]  et  quinque  feoda 
militum  viciniora  et  propinquiora  eidem  castello 
versus  mare  et  versus  terram  de  quacumque  parte 
eidem  Thome  placuerit  et  portum  que  est  super 
aquam  de  Athlon  [Dundalk  Harbour?]  quantum 
ad  terram  suam  pertinet.  T.  autem  Verdon  dedit 
prefato  Hugoni  de  Lascy  duo  feoda  militum  et 
dimidium  in  loco  competent!  in  escambium  duorum 
feodorum  militum  et  dimidii  que  retinuit  in  manu 
sua  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  sirca  [sic]  prefatum 
castellum  de  Dundalc.  Et  quicquid  prefati 
Thomas  et  Hugo  de  Lacy  poteriut  conquirere  in 
terra  gwerre  in  partibus  suis  terre  de  Ergallo 
totum  inter  se  dimidiabunt  sicut  dimidiaverunt 
inter  se  terram  pacis Thomas  has  pledged  him- 
self quod  tantum  faciet  versus  comitem  Johannem 
pro  pecunia  danda  vel  cocunque  modo  poterit  quod 
domirms  Comes  maritagium  et  predictam  con- 
vencionem  concedat.  T.  T.  Th'e  Alb'e  de  Crolk 
[Thome  Abbate  de  Croxden?]  Magistro  V.  de 
Verdon  Roberto  deb'e  Radulpho. 

This  agreement  must  be  dated  between 
1192,  when  Bertram  died,  and  1197,  if  that 
was  the  year  Thomas  died. 

I  may  perhaps  help  your  correspondent 
on  one  or  two  other  points.  Neither  Ratour 
(Ratoath)  nor  le  Nober  (Nobber),  both  in 
Meath,  formed  any  part  of  the  De  Verdon 
fief,  nor  were  they  obtained  from  a  De 
Verdon  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  on  his  marriage 
with  Lesceline.  The  documents  which  indi- 
cate this  in  a  confused  way  (Cal.  i.  1371-3-4) 
if  correctly  abstracted,  are  faulty.  No.  1372 
is  correct.  Both  "  Rathowtht  "  and  "  Mack- 
ergalinge  "  (Machaire  Gaileng,  now  Mor- 
gallion,  the  barony  in  which  Nobber  is  situ- 
ated) were  granted  by  Walter  de  Lacy  to  his 
brother  Hugh  by  a  deed  to  be  dated  c.  1194 
(Gormanston  Register,  f.  188  dors.).  This 
deed  was  confirmed  by  John  Dominus  Hi- 
bernie  on  4  Dec. ,  1 1 98  (ibid. ).  ' '  Makergalin  ' ' 
had  previously  been  granted  by  the  elder 
Hugh  de  Lacy  to  Gilbert  de  Nangle  or  de 
Angulo  ('  Song  of  Dermot,'  3142-3),  and  it 
was  on  his  forfeiture  that  the  lands  were  given 
to  Hugh.  This  may  have  been  about  the 
time  of  Hugh's  marriage  with  Lesceline. 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Hugh's 
marriage  with  Emeline  de  Ridelesford  is 
placed  so  early  as  1212-16.  I  am  inclined  to 
place  it  much  later.  Her  sister  was  probably 
quite  recently  married  to  Robert  de  Mariscis 
(who  was  son,  not  brother,  of  Geoffrey  de 
Mariscis)  when  he  died  in  1240  (see  Cal.  i. 
2970,  which  is,  however,  postdated  at  least 
a  year. )  Anyhow,  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
a  woman,  said  to  have  been  born  c.  1198, 
should  have  been  from  twenty-six  to  thirty 
years  the  (apparently)  childless  wife  of 
(  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  then,  when  she  was  45 
(  years  of  age,  have  married  a  second  time 
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and  have  had  two  children  by  her  seconc 
husband.  I  believe  there  were  two  Walters 
de  Ridelesford — one  Strongbow's  feoffee, 
born  not  later  than  c.  1150,  husband  o 
Amabilis  filia  Henrici,  and  the  other,  possibly 
his  son,  Emeline's  father,  who  died  c.  1243-4 

GODDABD   H.    OBPEN. 
Monksgrange,  Enniscorthy. 


PARISHES  IN  Two  OB  MOBE  COUNTIES 
(11  S.  ix.  29,  75). — Among  the  parishes 
situated  in  two  counties  are  the  following 
In  the  first  three  I  have  been  in  both  county 
parts  of  the  parish  : — • 

Tamworth,  old  parish,  was  situated  in 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire,  the  large: 
area  being  in  the  former  county.  In  addition 
to  the  borough  of  Tamworth  the  parish 
comprised  the  hamlets  of  Amington,  Wilne- 
cote,  Stoneydelph,  Glascote,  and  Bolehal 
in  co.  Warwick,  and  Fazeley  in  co.  Stafford. 
The  boundary  between  the  counties  followed 
the  river  Tame  so  far  as  the  borough  oi 
Tamworth.  The  line  then  ran  northward 
along  the  main  street,  thus  dividing  the 
town  between  the  two  counties.  The  parish 
church  (St.  Egitha)  is  in  Staffordshire, 
whilst  the  castle  was  in  Warwickshire. 
Wilnecote,  Fazeley,  Amington  with  Stoney- 
delph, arid  Bolehalt  with  Glascote,  now 
separate  parishes,  are  still  in  their  respective 
counties,  while  the  borough  has  been  wholly 
transferred  to  Staffordshire,  except  for 
Parliamentary  purposes. 

Croxhall  parish  was  formerly  in  Derby- 
shire and  Staffordshire,  and  is  now  entirely 
in  the  latter.  The  rivers  Mease  and  Trent 
divided  the  parish.  Croxhall  Church  is  on 
the  Derbyshire  side.  I  believe  a  portion  of 
the  hamlet  of  Catton  (now  a  parish  in  Derby- 
shire) was  in  Staffordshire.  A  large  fine 
volume  on  Croxhall  parish  has  been  written 
by  Ussher,  and  a  map  in  this  work  will  help 
to  show  the  parts  of  the  parish  in  the  re- 
spective counties. 

Caddington,  formerly  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Hertfordshire,  is  now  entirely  in  the  former. 
Caddington  village  and  church,  Woodside, 
Chaul  End,  Slip  End,  and  a  portion  of 
Pepperstock  are  in  Beds,  whilst  Alley  Green 
(now  in  Beds)  and  part  of  Markyate  were  in 
Herts.  Markyate  or  Markyate  Street  is  now' 
a  separate  parish,  made  tip  of  parts  of  four 
parishes,  viz.,  Caddington  and  Flamstead  in 
Herts  ;  Humbershoe  (cut  off  from  Studham 
parish)  and  Houghton  Regis  in  Beds. 
This  new  parish  is  now  entirely  in  Hertford- 
shire. Woodside  with  Slip  End  has  recently 
been  formed  into  an  ecclesiastical  parish  out 
of  Caddington. 


Royston,  formerly  partly  in  Herts  and 
partly  in  Cambridge,  is  now  wholly  in  the 
former.  The  Icknield  Way  running  through 
the  town  separated  the  two  portions.  The 
church  was  in  the  Hertfordshire  portion. 

South  Mimms  parish,  partly  in  Middlesex 
and  partly  in  Herts,  has  been  divided,  the 
portion  in  Herts  now  being  South  Minims 
Urban  Civil  Parish,  and  forms  a  part  of 
Chipping  Barnet. 

In  Huntingdonshire  there  are  no  fewer  than 
six  parishes  of  which  portions  were  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  four  in  Northampton- 
shire and  two  in  Cambridgeshire.  The 
parishes  both  in  Hunts  and  Northants,  with 
the  respective  population  in  each  county  in 
1881,  are  as  follows  : — 

Hunts      Northants 

Thurning 120  66 

Win  wick  (near  Oundle)        ...       167  131 

Luddington-in-the-Brook      ...         12  74 

Lutton  (or,Luddington-in-the- 
Wold) 45  142 

Stanground  had  in  1881  1,298  inhabitants 
in  Hunts,  but  only  10  in  Cambridge,  al- 
though the  larger  area  of  the  parish  was  in 
the  latter  county,  viz.,  1,321  acres  against 
969  in  Hunts. 

Ramsey  parish  was  also  in  Hunts  and 
Cambridge.  The  population  in  1881  was 
4,617  apparently  in  the  former  county,  there 
not  appearing  to  be  any  inhabitants  in  the 
Cambridge  portion,  which  consisted  of  fen 
land. 

Neunnarket  was  situated  in  two  counties, 
the  main  street  dividing  the  town  into  two 
parishes,  All  Saints'  in  Cambridge  and 
St.  Mary's  in  Suffolk.  The  town  is  now 
wholly  in  the  latter. 

A  number  of  other  parishes,  no  doubt, 
could  be  added  to  this  list  with  a  little 
research  in  London  libraries.  Kelly's  and 
other  old  county  directories  will  prove  help- 
ful in  this  direction. 

A.  WEIGHT  MATTHEWS. 
60,  Rothesay  Road,  Luton. 

MB.  G.  F.  BOSWOBTH'S  remark  that  "  the 

Dresent  Ordnance  maps  are  of  no   use  to 

inswer  an  historical  question  about  county 

boundaries,"    though    literally    correct,    is 

iable  to  mislead.     There  can  be  no  better 

starting-point    for    the   historical    study    of 

Bounties  and  hundreds  than  the  original  six- 

nch  Ordnance  map,  which  was  published  in 

.he  nick  of  time  (from  the  antiquarian  point 

»f   view)   before   modern   local   government 

eadjustments  began.    For  each  county  there 

was    published    an    "  index-map,"    on    the 

scale  of  two  miles  to  the  inch,  and  on  this 

was  engraved  a  list  of  parishes,  arranged  in 
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hundreds,  with  the  area  of  each  parish  or  of 
each  portion  of  a  divided  parish.  These 
index-maps  are  still  obtainable  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey  agents,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  specify  the  original  engraved  index - 
map,  as  otherwise  the  more  recent  zinco- 
typed  edition  would  be  supplied,  which  is 
historically  useless.  Any  one  could  compile 
a  preliminary  list  of  divided  parishes  from 
these  maps  by  a  couple  of  days'  work  at  the 
British  Museum.  Afterwards  the  list  could 
be  corrected  for  pre-Ordnance  Survey  altera- 
tions, which  must  be  comparatively  few. 
Particular  examples  described  in  your 
columns  will  form  valuable  additions  to  such 
a  list,  but  a  satisfactory  list  cannot  be  com- 
piled in  such  a  casual  way. 

MB.  BOSWOBTH  does  not  appear  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  three  things,  viz., 
(1)  parishes  partly  in  one  county  and  partly 
in  another  (to  which  Miss  WOODS'S  query 
referred) ;  (2)  detached  parts  of  parishes, 
and  (3)  detached  parts  of  counties  (as  to 
which  see  10  S.  viii.  31 ;  xi.  269).  The 
particular  case  of  North  Woolwich  which  he 
quotes  does  not  come  under  either  of  these 
three  heads,  for  Woolwich  is  entirely  in 
Kent,  and  the  part  of  the  parish  and  county 
which  extends  north  of  the  Thames  is  con- 
tinuous in  mid-stream  with  the  main  portion. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  find,  on  reference 
to  Dr.  Blake  Odgers's  '  Local  Government  ' 
("  English  Citizen  Series  "),  that  in  1871 
there  were  eighty-five  parishes  situated 
partly  in  one  county,  partly  in  another 
(p.  15).  His  authority  for  this  statement 
is  apparently  the  Census  Report  for  that 
year.  This  suggests  that  a  reference  to 
early  Census  Reports  might  afford  an  easier 
means  of  compiling  the  list  than  the  six-inch 
index-maps.  A.  MOBLEY  DAVIES. 

CHBISTMAS  EVE  (11  S.  vi.  505  ;  viii.  501  ; 
ix.  78). — The  Christmas  Eve  supper  of 
Provence  is,  or  was,  strictly  a  family  gather- 
ing, a  feast  of  the  hearth,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  reveillon  festivities.  It  was  regu- 
lated by  traditional  customs,  and  was  at 
the  usual  supper -hour,  shortly  after  dark. 
The  table  was  laid  as  stated  by  ST.  SWITHIN 
at  the  first  reference,  but  some  explanation 
and  correction  are  necessary.  The  traditional 
essentials  of  the  fare  were  thirteen  in  number, 
all  having  symbolical  significance.  There 
was  the  big,  flat  round  loaf,  decorated  with 
red-berried  butcher's  broom,  one  quarter  of 
it  set  apart  for  the  first  poor  person  who 
should  call.  On  the  table  there  were  snails 
(with  new  long  nails  for  extracting  them  from 
the  shells),  fried  stockfish,  a  big  mullet 


cooked  with  olives,  two  kinds  of  cooked 
cardoons  (the  leaves  of  one  kind,  the  root 
of  the  other,  being  eaten),  a  salad  of  celery 
with  the  big  red  or  green  peppers  of  Pro- 
vence, buns,  nougat,  Paradise  apples  (some- 
times called  "  cardamoms,"  perhaps  from 
their  spicy  smell),  with  raisins  and  some 
other  dried  fruit.  The  triple  libation  poured 
on  the  Yule  log  was  of  vin  kiue,  strong  wine 
made  from  boiled-down  grape- juice,  and  kept 
for  festive  occasions. 

That  the  supper  was  quite  early  in  the 
evening  and  ended  several  hours  before 
midnight  is  evident  from  Mistral's  account 
of  the  time  after  it :  "  La  vihado,  en  esperant 
la  messo  de  miejo-niue,  ero  longo  aqueu 
jour"  ("The  sitting -up  while  waiting  for 
midnight  Mass  was  long  on  that  day  ").  It 
was  passed  at  the  fireside,  talking  of  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  the  old  folk  and  of  those 
departed.  I  may  add  that  it  was  strictly 
"meagre" — only  fish  and  vegetable  fare; 
butter  was  not  used,  being  foreign  to  Pro- 
vence, where  cows  are  only  kept,  even  now, 
for  the  bourgeois  cafe  au  lait,  and  generally 
by  Piedmontese  ;  olive  oil  is  the  only  fat 
used  in  cookery.  But  the  times  have 
changed:  with  railway  facilities  butter  is 
imported,  and  with  the  encroachment  of 
city  habits  the  men  have  become  impatient 
of  the  long  sitting-up  by  the  fireside,  and 
they  adjourn  to  the  cafe,  where  drinking  of 
healths,  card-playing,  "  draws  "  for  turkeys, 
game,  &c.,  pass  the  time  until  midnight. 

In  the  meantime  pancakes  may  be  fried 
to  keep  the  children  awake  ;  they  are  anxious 
to  see  the  Bethlehem  crib  in  the  church, 
to  see  the  shepherds  come  in,  bringing, 
perhaps,  with  them  a  sheep  decked  out  with 
ribbons,  which  will  be  led  up  to  the  crib  and 
there  induced  to  bleat.  And  on  Twelfth 
Night  the  children  will  again  be  taken  to 
church  to  see  the  crib  decorated  for  the 
visit  of  the  three  kings  amid  the  concourse 
of  the  other  santoun  —  well  known,  but 
always  new^  and  delightful  to  the  young. 

EDWABD  NICHOLSON. 
Cros  de  Cagnes,  near  Nice. 

ANNO  DOMINI  (US.  ix.  69).— According 
to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  'Chronology  of 
History  '  (London,  1838),  reckoning  the  years 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  was  first  used  about 
the  year  527  by  Dionisius  Exiguus,  better 
known  as  "  Denys  le  Petit,"  a  monk  of 
Scythia  and  Roman  abbot,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  sometimes  called  "  recapitu- 
latio  Dionisii."  The  earliest  instance  of  its 
use  in  England  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
as  early  as  the  year  680,  but  I  believe  this 
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has  been  queried  lately.  It  was  generally 
adopted  in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  was 
ordained  by  the  Council  of  Chelsea  that 
all  bishops  should  date  their  acts  from  the 
year  of  the  Incarnation.  The  expressions 
in  Continental  old  documents  were  "  anno 
incarnationis  domini,"  "  anno  domini," 
"  anno  verbi  incarnati,"  &c.  L.  L.  K. 

Earlier  instances  of  "anno  Domini" 
than  those  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  are  given  by  the 
*  Stanford  Dictionary.'  The  first  in  the  body 
of  the  work  is  from  one  of  the  '  Letters 
relating  to  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries,' 
edited  from  the  originals  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
by  Thomas  Wright,  Camden  Soc.,  1843, 
p.  249.  The  letter  (MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  E. 
iv.  fol.  48)  is  addressed  to  Thomas  Cromwell 
"by  Robert  Silvester  (or  Pursglove)  and 
Tristram  Teshe,  ending  "  At  Whitbye,  the 
viijth  day  of  Octobre,  anno  Domini  1538." 
A  still  older  example  on  p.  107  has  been 
overlooked,  where  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell 
from  John  Shepey,  alias  Castelocke,  the  last 
Abbot  of  Faversham,  we  read  :  "  Dated  at 
oure  poore  monasterye  aforeseid,  the  xvjth 
day  of  this  present  monethe  of  Marche,  anno 
Domini  1535"  (fol.  34  of  the  same  MS.). 
Perhaps  one  ought  to  satisfy  oneself  that 
Wright  has  printed  his  MS.  correctly.  My 
own  experience  in  collating  a  book  of  his 
with  the  original  source  gave  me  no  high 
opinion  of  his  accuracy. 

A  hasty  reader  might  easily  miss  the 
earliest  example  of  all  supplied  by  the 
'  Stanford  Dictionary,'  as  it  is  in  the  '  Supple- 
ment,' from  Latimer's  '  Remains,'  p.  309 
(1845),  dated  1530.  The  same  dictionary 
quotes  an  example  of  A.D.  from  Bishop 
Bale's  'Select  Works'  (1849),  p.  133,  the 
date  given  being  1554.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  test  these  last  two  quotations. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

THOMAS  HUDSON,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER 
(11  S.  viii.  489;  ix.  36,  96).— To  the  list 
of  portraits  painted  by  this  artist  may  be 
added  that  of  Frances,  Viscountess  Vane,  a 
lady  much  discussed  by  her  contemporaries. 

A  book  printed  in  London  in  1751,  and 
written  by  "  an  Impartial  Hand  "  (the 
author  being  in  fact  Lionel  Vane,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  from  a  MS.  note  in  my 
copy),  bears  the  title  '  The  History  of  a 
Woman  of  Quality  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 
Lady  Frail,'  i.e.,  of  the  Viscountess  Vane. 

She  was  born  about  the  year  1711,  the 
daughter  of  Francis  Hawes  of  Purley,  a 
South-Sea  director,  and  married  first  Lord 
William  Hamilton,  and  secondly  William, 


Viscount   Vane,   of   Fairlawn  in   Kent   and 
Caverswall  Castle,  Staffordshire. 

About  fifty  years  or  more  ago  a  question 
was  asked  in  *.N.  &  Q.'  as  to  the  fate  of 
certain  valuable  portraits  given  away  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Vane  in  1789  to  a  steward 
or  servant  of  the  family.  No  answer  was 
elicited,  and  none  is  likely  to  be  now  forth- 
coming, but  Hudson's  portrait  of  the 
Viscountess,  holding  a  mask  in  one  hand,  is 
in  the  possession  of  H. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  there 
is  a  fine  full-length  portrait  by  Hudson  of 
Sir  William  Browne,  Knt.,  M.D.  It  repre- 
sents him  dressed  in  the  presidential  gown, 
and  with  all  the  insignia  of  office,  and  was 
given  to  the  College  by  Browne  in  1767 
during  his  presidency. 

W.  R.  B.  PRIDEAUX. 

UNCOLLECTED  KIPLING  ITEMS  (US.  viii. 
441,  464,  485,  515  ;  ix.  34,  93).— I  offer  the 
following  additions  to  and  corrections  of  the 
Kipling  bibliography  recently  published  by 
MR.  YOUNG  : — 

'  The  Female  of  the  Species  '  was  also  published 
in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (Philadelphia),  Nov., 
1911. 

'  The  Last  of  the  Light  Brigade.'— I  have  not  yet 
traced  the  original  place  of  publication  of  this 
poem,  but  it  was  published  in  England  some  time 
in  1890.  It  is  reprinted  in  *  Werner's  Book  of  Reci- 
tations, No.  2,'  New  York,  1890  ;  and  another  re- 
print of  the  poem,  together  with  an  article  explain- 
ing the  occasion  of  its  composition,  will  be  found 
iii  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  2  Nov.,  1913. 

'  The  Legs  of  Sister  Ursula '  was  also  in  McClure's 
Magazine,  March,  1894,  vol.  ii.  p.  347.  As  there 
published  the  scene  is  laid  in  New  York. 

'  The  Potted  Princess '  was  published  in  St. 
Nicholas,  Jan.,  1893.  vol.  xx.  p.  164.  It  is  an  Indian 
fairy  tale,  with  the  moral  that  common  sense  is 
worth  more  than  magic. 

'  The  Rowers  '  originally  appeared  in  the  London 
Times,  22  Dec.,  1902.  It  was  reprinted  as  from  the 
New  York  Times  in  The  Literary  Digest  (N.Y.), 
3  Jan.,  1903. 

The  original  place  of  publication  of  '  Things  and 
the  Man '  was  not  Current  Literature,  but  Collier's 
Weekly,  9  Aug.,  1904,  from  which  Current  Literature 
reprinted  it. 

'The  Benefactors'  was  published  also  in  The 
American  Magazine  (N.Y.),  July,  1912.  The  single 
stanza  which  serves  as  motto  to  the  American  pub- 
lication is  different  from,  and  better  than,  those  in 
The  National  Review. 

The  three  following  items  MR.  YOUNG  has 
overlooked : — 

'  Collar- Wallah  and  the  Poison-Stick.'  St.  Nicho- 
las,Feb.,  1893,  vol.  xx.  p.  243.— The  first  experiment 
in  the  vein  of  the  '  Jungle  Tales.'  It  deals  with 
the  Bandur-log,  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  later 
work.  It  is  told  as  a  personal  experience  of  the 
author's. 
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'  A  Little  Morality.'  Reprinted  in  The  Spectator, 
19  March,  1910,  from  The  Pioneer  of  11  Jan.,  1888. 
— A  satirical  arraignment  of  English  methods  of 
educating  the  natives. 

'The  Proconsuls'  (poem).  Colliers  Weekly, 
5  Aug.,  1905. — In  praise  of  the  skilled  administrator. 
It  is  headed  by  a  quotation  from  a  Times  editorial 
in  praise  of  Lord  Milner's  work  in  South  Africa. 

'  The  .Dove  of  Dacca  '  has  been  included 
in  at  least  one  authorized  edition  of  Kipling's 
poems,  the  volume  of  '  Ballads  and  Barrack- 
Room  Ballads '  issued  by  Macmillan,  New 
York,  1896.  Many — in  fact,  most — of  the 
items  listed  by  MB.  YOUNG  in  the  recently 
published  bibliography  and  in  his  '  Kipling 
Dictionary  '  appeared  also  in  American 
periodicals,  but  I  shall  not  take  up  space  by 
enumerating  any  others.  I  hope  to  be  able 
before  long  to  furnish  a  complete  note  on 
one  entire  series  of  Kipling  items,  of  which 
at  least  four  seem  to  be  wholly  unknown 
to  bibliographers. 

J.  DE  LANCEY  FERGUSON. 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

CRICKET  IN  1773  (11  S.  ix.  46).— Surely 
"  Batts  "  should  read  "  Balls,"  and  then  the 
weight  given,  4J  oz.,  to  4^  oz.,  would  more 
nearly  approximate  to  the  present  weight 
allowed,  some  5|  oz.  The  bats  used  at  that 
time,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an  inspection 
of  the  very  interesting  specimens  and  pic- 
tures in  the  possession  of  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club,  were  far  heavier  than  that,  and 
were  more  of  the  shape  indicated  by  MR. 
THORNTON.  One  cannot  imagine  the  bat 
upon  which  the  boy  is  leaning  in  the  picture 
ascribed  to  Gainsborough,  now  in  the  pavilion 
at  Lord's,  being  weighed  by  ounces  ! 

I  do  not  think  that  your  correspondent's 
suggestion  that  bats  of  such  a  weight  might 
have  been  shaped  more  like  rackets  will 
avail  much,  for  no  racket-shaped  article 
even,  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  bat,  could 
possibly  have  been  so  light,  the  short-lived 
game  of  "  ping-pong  "  not  having  been 
invented  in  those  days. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 
Inner  Temple. 

According  to  some  editions  of  Frances 
Burney's  '  Early  Diary,'  it  was  two  cricket 
balls,  not  cricket  "batts,"  that  Mrs.  Rish- 
ton  asked  to  be  sent  to  her.  Certainly  no 
cricket  bat,  riot  even  of  the  old  curved 
variety,  ever  weighed  so  little  as  4J  oz. 
or  4 1  oz.  The  old  bat  preserved  in  the 
pavilion  of  the  Surrey  County  Cricket  Club 
at  the  Oval  weighs  2  Ib.  4  oz.  Later  they 
became  heavier ;  that  used  by  the  Earl  o"f 
Winchilsea  (1752-1826)  turned  the  scale 


at  4  Ib.,  and  it  may  be   that  Mrs.  Rishton 
wrote  "  oz."  instead  of  "  Ib." 

Pett,  of  Sevenoaks,  was  a  famous  bat- 
maker,  and  some  of  his  descendants  are  still 
living  in  that  town. 

If  Mrs.  Rishton  wished  cricket  balls 
sent  to  her,  she  was  still  somewhat  out 
of  her  reckoning.  By  the  Laws  of  Cricket 
of  1744  a  ball  should  weigh  "  between 
five  and  six  ounces  "  ;  by  the  Laws  of 
1774  "not  less  than  five  ounces  and  a  half, 
nor  more  than  five  ounces  and  three- 
quarters."  F.  S.  ASHLEY-COOPER. 
South  View,  Gomshall. 

HERALDRY  OF  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL 
(US.  ix.  69).— I  have  identified  the  following, 
but  as  I  do  not  know  much  about  heraldry, 
and  the  sources  of  my  information  seem 
contradictory  and  inaccurate,  I  offer  the 
information  somewhat  diffidently. 

3.  Cheverell,  Wiltshire,  Arg.,  three  lions  passant 
in  pale  sa. 

4.  Upsale,  or  Opsate. 

5.  Speake. 

9.  Fettyplace,  Berks. 

10.  Swardieote  or  Swardseote,  Cornwall. 

11.  D' Albany. 
13.  Walton. 

23.  Daniell,  Suffolk. 

25.  Mikeles,  Cambridgeshire;  Milkelby,  Hert- 
fordshire ;  Aveney  or  A  very,  Gloucestershire. 

27.  Grey,  Broadgate,  Leicestershire,  and  Derby- 
shire. 

28.  Vere,  Hartlow,  or  Lyndeford  (?). 

29.  Somery,  Warwickshire. 

30.  Shatton,  Or,  on  a  chief   indented  az.    three 
escallops  arg. 

32.  Shepey,  Leicestershire,  temp.  Henry  II.,  Az., 
a  cross  or,  fretty  gu.  Montlaby,  Az.,  a  cross  arg , 
fretty  gu. 

34.  Quaplade  (?). 

35.  Merick.  West  Camel,  Somersetshire,  granted 
by  Cook,  1589. 

37.  Seroope,  Az.,  a  bend  or,  over  all  a  label  of  five 
points. 

39.  Monketon,  Sa.,  on  a  chevron  between  three 
martlets  or  as  many  mullets  of  the  field.  Cabell, 
Yorkshire,  F.gham,  Surrey,  and  Lincolnshire. 

JAMES  FINCH. 

Saint  Raphael,  France. 

'  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  DISSENTING 
MINISTER'  (US.  ix.  69). — This  book  was 
written  by  William  Pitt  Scargill,  and  the 
first  edition  was  published  in  London,  1834. 
The  author  wrote  many  books,  and  was  a 
contributor  to  BlackwoocTs  Magazine.  He 
was  a  Unitarian  minister,  born  1787.  From 
1812  to  1832  he  was  minister  of  Churchgate 
Street  Chapel,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  in  the 
latter  year  resigned  his  charge  and  became 
an  adherent  to  the  Established  Church.  In 
1834  he  wrote  'The  Autobiography  of  a 
Dissenting  Minister,'  in  which  he  plays  the 
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part  of  a  candid  friend  to  his  former  co- 
religionists, though  the  work  is  mostly  a 
romance  and  is  not  genuine  autobiography. 
He  died  in  the  above-named  town  on 
24  Jan.,  1836. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 

There  is  a  notice  of  W.  P.  Scargill  in 
Davy's  Suffolk  Collections,  in  manuscript, 
in  the  National  Library. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 
[V.H.I.L.I.C.I.  V.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

JAMAICA  :  STEVENS  AND  READ  FAMILIES 
(11  S.  ix.  71).— There  is  in  the  'Landed 
Gentry,'  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1286,  a  pedigree 
of  Rodon  of  Vere,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
John  Rodon  had  a  daughter  by  first  marriage 
named  Ann-Mitchell.  He  married  secondly, 
1814,  Marianne,  daughter  of  George  Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.,  of  the  Cromarty  family,  and 
had  an  only  son  John,  b.  1816,  whose  son 
was  George  Seaforth  Rodon,  retired  Royal 
Scots  Regiment,  living  in  Ireland. 

There  was  living  at  Ash  some  years  ago 
Archdeacon  F.  Rodon  MichelL 

The  above  may  afford  a  clue  to  inquiry 
by  H.  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

ISandgate. 

"  WIDOWS'  MEN"  (11  S.  ix.  28). — The 
exact  reference  for  this  term  is  Marryat, 
'  Peter  Simple,'  chap,  vii.,  foot-note  (p.  29  of 
Routledge's  shilling  edition)  : — 

"  Widow's  [not  widows']  men  are  imaginary 
sailors,  borne  on  the  books,  and  receiving  pay 
arid  prize-money,  which  is  appropriated  to  Green- 
wich Hospital." 

The  definition  appears  when  Peter,  having 
been  inquiring  for  "  Cheeks  the  marine,"  is 
informed  that  he  is  a  "  widow's  man." 
Perhaps  money  obtained  in  such  a  way  did 
not  always  go  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

In  '  Jack  Tench  ;  or,  The  Midshipman 
turned  Idler,'  by  "  Blowhard,"  1841,  p.  58, 
chap,  xv.,  Jack  joins  the  guardship  at  Spit- 
head  at  the  age  of  eleven.  There  had  been 
"  some  '  kick-up '  about  boys  being  borne  on  the 
books,  whilst  they  were  actually  at  school,  which 

was  the  case  in  Jack's  instance he  had  been 

rated  as  a  '  volunteer  of  the  first  class '  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  had  shared  prize-money  for  the 
Spanish  ship  Rosalia,  captured  by  the  guard-ship's 
tender." 

On  p.  63  the  guardship  is  called  the  Royal 
Billy.  At  eight  years  of  age,  having  been 
rated  a  "  volunteer  of  the  first  class  "  on 
board  the  guardship  of  which  his  uncle  (by 
marriage)  was  first  lieutenant,  the  boy  was 
"  rigged  out  "in  a  midshipman's  round 
jacket,  blue  trousers,  &c.,  and  sent  to  a 


school,  where  "  an  old  spectacled  pedant  " 
taught  Latin,  Greek,  navigation,  &c.  (p.  47). 
The  term  "  widow's  man  "  is  not  given. 
Who  was  the  author  of  '  Jack  Tench  '  I  do 
not  know.  In  August,  1907,  a  query  of  mine 
about  the  authorship  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
but  no  reply  was  forthcoming.  The  story  is 
a  poor  imitation  of  Marryat,  perhaps  par- 
ticularly of  '  Frank  Mildmay.' 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

SHILLETO  (US.  ix.  71). — In  '  The  Norman 
People  and  their  Descendants  in  England  ' 
the  following  derivation  is  given  :  — 

"  The  fief  of  Hugh  de  Siletot,  Normandy,  held 
from  Philip  Augustus  (Mem.  Soc.  Ant.  Normandy, 
v.  191)." 

In  Ferguson's  '  Teutonic  Name  System 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England  '  the  name 
is  indexed  as  English,  and  at  pp.  360-61  the 
derivation  is  conjectured  to  be  from  Old 
Norse  skilice,  to  understand,  &c. 

D.   G.  P. 
3,  Buckingham  Gate. 

Shilleto  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
De  Sigillo.  I  met  with  the  name  John  De 
Sigillo  many  years  ago  while  making  some 
genealogical  researches  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum Library.  SAMUEL  WADDINGTON. 
Junior  Constitutional  Club,  W. 

The  following  information  is  quoted  from 
"A  Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Sur- 
names, with  Special  American  Instances,  by 
the  late  Charles  Wareing  Bardsley.  London, 
Henry  Frowde,  1901 "  :— 

"  Shilito,  Shillito,  Shillitoe,  Shilleto,  Shillitto.— 
?  Local,  '  of  Selito  '  (?).  This  great  Yorkshire 
name  completely  baffles  me.  Probably,  like  Sholto 
(co.  Northumberland),  the  suffix  is — how  (y.  How, 
2),  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  name  is  local. 
But  I  cannot  identify  the  spot,  and  there  is  no 
prefix  de  to  the  instances.  No  entry  is  found  in 
any  of  the  great  rolls,  like  the  Testa  de  Neville, 
the  Hundred  Rolls,  or  the  Placita  quo  Warranto. 

"Adam  Selito  (Houghton  Grass),  1379:  P.  T. 
Yorks,  p.  133. 

"Johannes  Selito  (Houghton  Grass),  1379,  ibid., 
p.  249. 

"  1721.  Bapt.  John,  s.  Peter  Selleto :  St.  Mary 
Aldermary  (London),  p.  122." 

BERNARD  CLAUSSON. 

Kirkdale,  Liverpool. 

THROWING  A  HAT  INTO  A  HOUSE  (US. 
viii.  288,  336,  377). — It  was  formerly  a  habit 
pour  plaisanterie  on  the  part  of  a  farmer  or 
yeoman  (of  the  good  old-fashioned  class)  on 
arriving  at  home  to  throw  in  his  hat  to 
assure  his  welcome,  or  else  to  see  whether, 
playfully  or  otherwise,  it  would  be  kicked 
out.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  my  grandfather 
acted  thus.  JAS.  CURTIS,  F.S.A. 
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NIGHTINGALE  FAMILY  (11  S.  viii.  450). — 
No  privilege  of  the  kind  mentioned  has  ever 
been  granted  to  the  Nightingale  family, 
neither  has  it  ever  been  claimed  before.  I 
very  strongly  disapproved  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's action,  which,  unfortunately,  was 
brought  to  my  notice  too  late  for  me  to 
prevent  it.  EDWARD  NIGHTINGALE,  Bt. 

"  MEMMIAN  NAPHTHA-PITS  "  IN  TENNY- 
SON (11  S.  ix.  67). — The  following  passage  in 
Curtius  will,  I  think,  explain  the  epithet  : — 

"  Alexander  quartis  castris  ad  Mennin  urbem 
pervenit.  Caverna  ibi  est,  ex  qua  fons  ingentem  vim 
bituminis  effundit,  adeo  ut  satis  constet,  Babylonios 
muros  ingentis  operis  huius  fontis  bitumine  interlitos 
esse." — '  Hist.  Alex.  Magni,'  V.  i.  16. 

Various  emendations  have  been  suggested, 
such  as  Memnium,  Memniam,  Memnoniam, 
&c.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

CARDINAL  IPPOLITO  DEI  MEDICI  (11  S.  ix. 
87). — Titian's  portrait  of  the  above,  in  his 
uniform  as  a  Hungarian  captain,  is,  I  think, 
at  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence. 

A.   R.    BAYLEY. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  '  LORNA  DOONE  ' 
(11  S.  viii.  427,  514;  ix.  15,  75,  116).— (4) 
"John  the  Baptist"  (St.  John's -wort, 
genus  Hypericum,  see.  below),  "  and  his 
cousins  "  (about  two  hundred  species  in 
all),  "  with  the  wool  and  hyssop  "  (both 
too  well  known  in  religion  and  folk-medi- 
cine to  need  explanation,  except  to  suggest 
Pley's  '  De  Lanse  in  Antiquorum  Ritibus 
Usu,'  rather  too  recent  to  appear  in  the 
books),  "are  for  mares"  (Hypericum  being 
especially  used  as  an  aid  to  delivery;  see 
Daehnhardt 's  '  Natursagen :  Sagen  zum 
Neuen  Testament,'  ii.  19),  "  and  ailing 
dogs "  (because  Hypericum  perforatum,  in 
addition  to  its  healing  and  specially  mira- 
culous powers,  had  also  the  faculty  of  fuga 
dcemonum,  and  was  thus  efficacious — the 
dogs  being  ailing  because  "  possessed  "  ; 
for  this  faculty  the  devil  tried  to  destroy 
it  with  needles ;  see  Daehnhardt,  i.  '  Sagen 
zum  Alten  Testament,'  202-3),  "  and  fowls 
that  have  the  jaundice "  (every  kind  of 
Hypericum  having  yellow  flowers,  and  thus 
coming  under  the  doctrine  of  Signatures,  as 
to  which  see  10  S.  xi.  209,  496). 

Hypericum  perforatum  has  the  pellucid 
dots  of  the  genus  especially  conspicuous,  these 
dots  being  oily,  as  mentioned  in  the  A.D. 
1625  quotation  in  '  N.E.D.,'  v.  593  :  "  As- 
swaging  the  heat  with  Oyle  extracted  from 
St.  Johns-woort  "  ;  these  appear  to  be 
.borings  either  made  by  the  devil,  as  above 


noted,  imitating  those  in  St.  John's  tongue 
made  by  Herodias  (Daehnhardt,  ii.  257),  or 
from  the  drops  of  blood  from  St.  John's  head, 
or  from  Jesus  on  the  Cross  (ibid.,  228). 

Another  St.  John's-wort  is  the  stonecrop  or 
genus  Sedum,  which  seems  used  for  divina- 
tion only  in  Brittany  (La  France  Medicare, 
25  May,  1913,  200)  and  in  Sleswig-Holstein 
(Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fur  Volkskunde,  1913  , 
xxiii.  280).  An  unidentified  St.  John's-wort 
appears  used  as  a  charm  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
on  Old  May  Day  Eve  : — 

"  To  ward  off  the  influence  of  evil  spirits   and 

witches cows  were  further  protected  from  the 

same  influences  by  having  the  Bollan-feaill-Eoin 
(John's-feast-wort)  placed  in  their  stall." — Wentz's 
'  The  Fairy-Faith  in  Celtic  Countries,'  124,  note. 

ROCKINGHAM. 
Boston,  Mass. 

ANCIENT  VIEWS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
INSANITY  (11  S.  ix.  11,  77). — Dr.  Jeremiah 
Wainewright  in  his  '  A  Mechanical  Account 
of  the  Non-Naturals  '  (1707),  p.  126,  recom- 
mends bathing,  especially  in  sea-water,  as 
a  cure  for  "Madness,  and  the  bite  of  a  Mad 
Dog,"  and  gives  his  reasons. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"LOVELESS  AS  AN  IRISHMAN"  (11  S.  ix. 
68). — In  connexion  with  this  query,  it  may 
be  noted  as  significant  that  none  of  the 
Celtic  languages  has  any  native  word  for 
"  kiss."  The  Welsh  cusan  is  from  English, 
the  Irish  pog  from  the  Latin  pacem  (i.e.,  the 
"  kiss  of  peace").  H.  I.  B. 

THE  HAVAMAL  (11  S.  ix.  87).— The  text  and 
the  latest  translation  will  be  found  in  '  The 
Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,'  translated  by  Olive 
Bray,  Viking  Club,  Translation  Series,  vol.  ii., 
1908;  also  in  'Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,' 
by  Vigfusson  and  Powell. 

A.  W.  JOHNSTON. 

"MAGGS"  (11  S.  ix.  70). — I  am  disposed 
to  think  the  item  referred  to  means  "  dish 
or  platter  serving  for  meat  roasted  or  drie 
dressed."  This  I  find  in  1587  was  named 
in  full  "  Lanx  Magis."  The  plural  at  the 
period,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  written 
"  maggs."  ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

"  Maggs,"  I  believe,  were  the  ordinary 
mash-tubs  used  in  brewing  at  farmhouses 
and  roadside  inns,  and  also  shallow  washing- 
tubs.  For  household  purposes  they  were 
superseded  by  earthenware  vessels  which  I 
heard  called  "  maggins  "  or  "  muggins  "  = 
"  mug-pots."  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Southh'eld,  Worksop. 
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A   History  of   the   Royal  Society  of  Arts.     By  Sir 

Henry   Trueman   Wood.     (John   Murray,    15s. 

net.) 

LORD  SANDERSON,  who  writes  the  Preface,  states  : 
"It  is  perhaps  at  first  sight  rather  remarkable 
that  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  should  have  been 
approaching  the  IGOth  year  of  its  existence  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  write  its  history."  But, 
he  truly  says,  this  fact  indicates  the  youth  of  the 
institution  :  it  has  been  too  busy  over  its  current 
work  to  indulge  in  reflections  on  the  past. 

The  Society  is  happy  in  having  such  an  his- 
torian as  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  who,  to  our 
own  knowledge,  ha/3  loved  the  Society  from  his 
youth,  has  edited  its  Journal  for  forty  years,  and 
has  been  its  Secretary  since  1879. 

The  originator  of  the  Society  was  a  drawing- 
master,  William  Shipley,  who  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  Lord  Folkestone  and  Lord  Romney, 
and  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  formed  was  held 
at  Rauthmell's  Coffee  -  House,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1754. 
In  January  of  the  following  year  the  first  prizes 
were  given  at  a  meeting  held  at  Peele's  Coffee- 
House  ;  these  were  for  drawings,  and  Cosway 
took  the  first  prize. 

"  The  one  idea  of  the  founders  was  to  encourage 
arts  and  industry  by  the  offer  of  prizes.  It 
appeared  possible  to  them  that  a  committee  of 
gentlemen,  sitting  in  London,  would  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  the  pressing  needs  of  the  public 
were,  to  foresee  the  course  which  industrial  de- 
velopment could  most  easily  take,  to  select  those 
inventions  which  could  most  usefully  be  en- 
couraged, and  generally  to  direct,  by  the  judicious 
apportionment  of  medals  and  money  prizes,  the 
development  of  industry  and  the  progress  of  art." 

In  1760  the  Society  established  itself  in  a 
house  opposite  Beaufort  Buildings  in  the  Strand. 
Ten  years  later,  the  accommodation  not  being 
sufficient,  advertisements  for  another  were 
inserted  in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  brothers  Adam,  who  were  then 
constructing  the  Adelphi,  offered  to  include  in 
their  scheme  a  suitable  house  for  the  Society, 
which  they  agreed  to  build  for  a  premium  of 
1,700Z.  and  a  rental  of  200L  The  Society  entered 
into  possession  in  1774  ;  the  lease  was  for  91  £ 
years  from  Midsummer,  1775,  ending  at  Christ- 
mas, 1866,  when  it  was  renewed. 

The  first  use  of  gas  by  the  Society  was  about 
1815,  when  a  gas  light  was  placed  over  the 
entrance,  but  the  gas  of  that  period  was  not  con- 
sidered sufficiently  pure  to  be  introduced  into 
the  house.  In  1847  some  parts  of  the  building 
were  provided  with  it,  but  it  was  not  until  1853 
that  the  chandeliers  in'  the  large  room  were 
adapted  for  burning  gas.  In  1882  tlje  electric 
light  was  installed,  the  installation  being  one  of 
the  earliest  in  London. 

In  the  large  room  are  portraits  of  the  first  two 
Presidents,  Lord  Folkestone  by  Gainsborough,  and 
Lord  Romney  by  Reynolds.  In  1777  Barry 
undertook  to  paint  the  series  of  pictures  which 
now  adorn  the  room.  He  was  impressed  with  the 
degraded  condition  of  English  art,  and  believed 
that  the  production  of  some  great  work  of  his- 
torical painting  would  refute  the  assertions  of 
foreign  critics,  who  declared  English  painters  to 


be  incapable  of  any  permanent  work.  His  six 
pictures  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  maxim 
that  the  obtaining  of  happiness  depends  on 
cultivating  the  human  faculties.  One  shows 
the  distribution  of  rewards  by  the  Society.  In 
this  portraits  of  Lord  Romney,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  IV.),  Mrs.  Montagu,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Burke,  Shipley,  and  many  others  are  included. 
Four  of  the  pictures  are  15  ft.  2  in.  long  ;  the 
other  two  are  42  ft.  long.  The  height  of  all  is 
the  same — 11  ft.  10  in.  They  are  still  in  the 
frames  designed  by  Barry.  Barry  died  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1806,  and  his  body  lay  in 
the  great  room  for  a  day  before  it  was  carried  to 
St.  Paul's  to  rest  beside  that  of  Reynolds. 

The  Society  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the 
original  autograph  list  of  mem^^rs.  These  afford 
remarkable  evidence  of  its  popularity.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  peerage  supported  it,  and  men 
of  distinction  in  every  class  of  life  subscribed. 
"  As  Dryden,  Waller,  Evelyn,  and  the  literary 
coterie  of  the  Restoration  period  largely  supported 
the  Royal  Society,  so  the  circle  that  surrounded 
Dr.  Johnson  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  Society  of  Arts."  Sir  Trueman  Wood 
gives  a  list  of  selected  names.  From  the  first 
ladies  have  been  eligible  for  membership. 

From  its  inception  the  Society  had  its  eye  on 
the  Colonies,  and  it  was  in  America  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  Society's  existence,  that  the 
most  important  of  its  Colonial  work  was  done. 
In  April,  1755,  Lord  Romney  informed  the 
members  that  300  Ib.  of  raw  silk  had  lately  been 
brought  to  England  from  Georgia,  equal  in  quality 
to  the  best  Piedmont,  and  he  suggested  that 
the  Society  should  offer  a  prize  for  planting  mul- 
berry trees.  These  premiums  were  continued  until 
1763,  by  which  time  over  1,100Z.  had  been  ex- 
pended. Franklin  acted  as  one  of  the  referees. 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  start  wine-making  in 
some  of  the  Colonies. 

The  increasing  demand  for  alkali  for  use  in 
glass-making,  soap-making,  and  dyeing  induced 
the  Society  to  offer  a  gold  medal  for  the  produc- 
tion of  "  Fixt  Alkaline  Salts  "  from  common  salt. 
The  efforts  of  the  Society  to  establish  the  manu- 
facture of  potash  in  North  America  were  so 
successful  that  in  1766  Robert  Dossie,  the  editor 
of  the  first  series  of  the  Society's  Transactions, 
received  the  gold  medal  for  his  efforts  in  bringing 
this  about.  The  Society  also  expended  money 
in  an  attempt  to  organize  a  supply  of  pickled 
sturgeon  from  America,  the  premium  being  first 
offered  in  1760. 

In  addition,  medals  and  premiums  were  offered 
by  the  Society  for. introducing  the  mango  into  the 
West  Indies,  and  cinnamon  trees,  as  well  as  the 
revival  of  the  culture  of  indigo,  in  Jamaica. 
Useful  service  was  further  rendered  by  the 
transmission  of  seeds. 

India  was  not  forgotten,  and  a  gold  medal 
was  offered  for  the  most  authentic  account  of 
the  culture  of  the  tea  plant  in  China,  with  a  view 
to  its  introduction  into  India.  The  first  refer- 
ence to  Australia  in  the  Transactions  is  in  1820, 
when  two  gold  medals  were  offered  for  samples  of 
fine  wool. 

For  fifty  years  the  Society  devoted  much  of 
its  energy  to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and 
followed  up  each  section  until  success  was  secured. 
Crops,  roots,  forage,  grass -seeds,  were  all  dealt 
with,  as  well  as  implements.  The  timber  supply 
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also  received  attention,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  author  of  '  Vathek  '  received  in 
1769  a  gold  medal  for  planting  61,800  Scotch 
firs  at  Fonthill.  Col.  Johnes  of  Hafod,  Cardigan- 
shire, between  1795  and  1801,  planted  2,065,000 
trees ;  besides  these,  he  devoted  55  acres  to  the 
sowing  of  acorns  or  to  planting  with  young  oaks, 
receiving  six  gold  medals  from  the  Society. 

From  1755  to  1849,  3,000  awards  were  made 
for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  selection  from  450  of  the 
prize-winners.  The  names  show  the  discernment 
of  the  jurors,  for  among  the  successful  competitors 
we  find  Millais,  Eastlake,  Lawrence,  Bewick, 
Bonomi,  Hook,  Coventry  Patmore,  and  Romney. 

Between  1755  and  1851  awards  were  offered  for 
artists'  instrmnents  * -and  materials.  In  1764  a 
premium  of  thirty  guineas  was  given  to  Thomas 
Keyse  for  a  method  of  fixing  crayon  drawings  ; 
he  was  a  still-life  painter  of  some  repute,  and 
the  Keeper  of  Bermondsey  Spa. 

One  of  the  most  popular  things  the  Society 
ever  did  was,  at  Henry  Cole's  suggestion,  to  offer 
a  prize  for  the  best  shilling  box  of  water-colours. 
The  competition  was  very  keen,  and  the  jurors 
had  hard  work  in  coming  to  a  decision,  but  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1852,  J.  Rogers  of  Bunhill 
Row  was  declared  the  successful  competitor. 
By  1870  eleven  millions  of  these  boxes  had  been 
sold.  Another  popular  act  was  the  offer  of  a 
prize  for  a  cheap  -set  of  drawing  instruments, 
and  this  was  awarded  to  J.  &  H.  Cronmire. 

Another  service  rendered  by  the  Society  was 
the  establishment  of  periodical  exhibitions  of  the 
works  of  contemporary  artists.  These  were  the 
precursor  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  original 
source  from  which  that  great  institution  was 
developed. 

Of  the  Society's  work  in  relation  to  the  Exhi- 
bitions of  1851  "and  1862  full  details  are  given. 
We  have  noticed  only  one  slight  mistake :  that 
is  in  reference  to  Wentworth  Dilke,  who  was 
made  a  baronet  before  (not  after)  the  Exhibition 
of  1862.  Queen  Victoria  conferred  this  honour 
in  December,  1861,  not  many  days  after  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  to  show  the  friend- 
ship which  the  Prince  had  felt  for  him.  It  was 
not  officially  announced,  however,  until  the  22nd 
of  January,  1862. 

Sir  Trueman  Wood  brings  the  history  up  to 
the  date  of  his  becoming  Secretary  in  1879. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  Index.  No  public  library  should 
be  without  it. 

Fifteenth-Century  Books:  a  Guide  to  their  Identi- 
fication. By  R.  A.  Peddle.  (Grafton  &  Co., 
5s.  net.) 

MB.  PEDDIE'S  name  is  already  familiar  to 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q..'  a^-that  of  one  who  has  done 
much  good  bibliographical  m>rk.  Besides  smaller 
books,  he  has  published  two  volumes  of  a  great 
undertaking,  a  '  Conspectus  Incunabulorum,' 
covering  A  to  G  of  an  index  by  authors  of  all 
known  fifteenth-century  books.  The  present  is 
a  much  less  ambitious  attempt,  but  not  the  less 
useful  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Peddie  states  that  about  thirty  thousand 
works  printed  by  the  close  of  the  year  1500  have 
been  identified  ant!  registered.  Of  these  Ham 
included  over  16,000  in  his  '  Repertorium  '  ; 
Copinger  added  nearly  7,000  in  his  '  Supplement  '  ; 
and  Reichling  contributed  about  2,000  more. 


Fresh  finds  are  constantly  being  "made,  and 
Mr.  Peddie  tells  the  beginner  where  he  may  obtain 
the  information  to  aid  him  in  his  task  of  identifi- 
cation. Works  covering  the  whole  subject  are 
first  described,  then  those  relating  to  particular 
countries,  followed  by  others  devoted  to  special; 
classes  of  books.  Mr.  Peddie  then  shows  how 
many  facilities  are  afforded  by  facsimiles  for 
identifying  the  types  used  by  various  printers. 
Nothing  has  been  forgotten.  There  are  sections 
on  woodcuts, initials, printers'  devices,  colophons, 
title-pages,  signatures,  and  watermarks. 

In  addition,  there  are  three  Appendixes,  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  being  that  giving  alpha- 
betically the  Latin  names  of  towns  where  books: 
were  produced  in  the  early  days  of  the  art,  with 
their  vernacular  equivalents.  Without  a  key  of 
this  kind,  how  is  the  budding  bibliographer  to 
know  that  "  Csesaraugustae  "  represents  Zaragoza, 
or  that  "  Klein  Troya  "  stands  for  Kirchheim  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  sundry 
misprints  that  will  detract  from  the  reputation 
of  English  bibliography.  On  one  page  (84)  occur 
"  dr  "  for  du,  "  Elude  bibliographique,"  and  "  le 
premier  unprimeur  'beige."  On  p.  29,  "  Elrass  ' 
appears  for  Elsass  ;  on  p.  31,  "  zweiten  (letzten) 
Duttel,"  for  Drittel;  and  on  p.  32,  "  Jahrhun- 
dundens."  We  hope  that  a  second  edition  may 
soon  enable  such  blemishes  on  a  piece  of  good 
work  to  be  removed. 

Records  of  the  Smythies  Family.   Compiled  by  Major 

R.  H.  Raymond  Smythies.     (Mitchell  Hughes  & 

Clarke,) 

THIS  is  a  nicely  turned-out  volume  of  a  little  over 
one  hundred  pages,  with  forty  illustrations.  The 
author,  who  produced  some  time  ago  a  good  volume 
of  records  of  the  40th  Regiment,  has  for  more  than 
thirty  years  collected  information  relative  to  his 
name  tand  family,  and  has  now  taken  the  laudable 
step  of  enshrining  the  results  in  print,  without 
waiting  for  that  completeness  in  all  details  which 
is  so  rarely,  if  ever,  attained.  He  deems  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  meet  the  objector,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  wait  for  those  who  produce  family 
histories,  in  his  Foreword,  making  ationgst  other 
sound  observations  the  one  that  "  few  would  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  good  family  traditions  have  not 
helped  to  keep  many  a  man  straight  on  the  road  of 
life." 

The  pedigree  commences  with  "  Will'us  Smythes 
de  Wryngton  in  Com.  Som'set  de  familia  eodem 
no'ie  in  Com.  Lancaster."  In  the  line  connecting 
him  with  the  present  family  there  is  a  weak  or 
missing  link  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  The 
form  of  a  chart  pedigree  is  used,  which  is  here  not 
so  difficult  to  follow  clearly  as  it  often  is  when  the 
lines  are  run  from  page  to  page,  as  the  family  was 
not  very  widely  spread. 

The  later  Smythies,  those  following  the  "  missing 
link,"  were  located  chiefly  in  East  Anglia,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  in  Holy  Orders— in  fact, 
they  afford  an  example  of  a  family  of  hereditarv 
clergy.  In  our  own  time  one  of  them  was  the  late 
eminent  Bishop  of  Zanzibar. 

Following  the  pedigree  proper  are  a  number  of 
useful  and  interesting  genealogical  notes  and  extracts 
from  wills,  deeds,  and^  other  records — also  several 
female  ascents,  &c.,  giving  pedigrees  of  Mangles, 
Raymond,  Travers,  and  Gordon,  and  a  table  of  the 
Royal  descents  of  the  Smythies  from  Edward  III. 
through  the  Mortimers  and  Percies 
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The  supplementary  data  will  be  found  useful  and 
suggestive  by  other  investigators,  and  the  Index  is 

a  ¥he  author  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  illustrations.  In  addition  to  some  really  beau- 
tiful old  portraits,  he  has  introduced  several  from 
nineteenth-century  photographs.  These,  though  ot 
family  interest,  are  usually  a  blot  upon  a  book  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  ;  but  here  the  treatment 
of  the  reproductions  is  so  soft  as  to  render  them 
remarkably  satisfactory. 

Holborn  and  London  Citizens.     Edited  by  J.   C. 

Whitebrook.  (A.  W.  Cannon  &  Co.) 
KNOWING-  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  eighteenth- 
century  pedigrees,  the  editor  has  put  forth  this 
booklet  in  the  hope  that  he  has  afforded  a 
number  of  clues  to  future  searchers,  and  contri- 
buted somewhat  to  the  neglected  history  of 
London  boroughs  and  schools.  It  is  a  record  of 
the  entries  and  apprenticeships  of  pupils,  and 
of  the  names  of  the  managers  and  masters,  of 
St.  Andrew's  School,  Holborn,  and  of  the  Navi- 
gation School  of  Mr.  Joseph  Neale,  and  gives 
Trades,  Streets,  and  Places  from  1725  to  1736. 
Mr.  Whitebrook  has  the  good  practice  of  enlisting 
sympathy  from  others  in  his  work  :  the  indexes 
of  names,  places,  and  trades,  and  notes  upon  the 
Navigation  School,  are  due  to  his  wife,  while  the 
boys  and  girls  of  St.  Andrew's  School  have 
helped  in  arranging  and  classifying. 

MR.  CECIL  CLARKE  writes  :  "In  continuation  of 
my  remarks  at  11.  S.  viii.  446,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  mention  that  I  have  recently  been  privileged 
to  inspect  a  rough  plan  of  the  proposed  scheme  of 
changes  to  be  effected  in  the  large  area  now  cleared 
from  portions  of  Upper  Brook,  Park,  and  Green 
Streets,  Park  Lane.  When  completed  these  altera- 
tions should  certainly  form  a  great,  if  not  unique, 
attraction  to  this  fashionable  locality ;  for  a  large 
part  of  the  space  available  is  being  laid  out  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  as  gardens,  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  many  fine  mansions  in  course  of  building. 
These  grounds  are  to  be  of  the  Old-English  style  as 
adopted  in  Kensington  Gardens.  I  have  heard, 
also,  they  are  to  be  for  the  public  use.  If  so,  it 
would  be  a  very  generous  act  on  the  part  of  his 
Grace,  and  one  likely  to  be  highly  appreciated." 

BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— FEBRUARY. 

MR.  P.  M.  BARNARD  of  Tuiibridge  Wells  sends 
his  Catalogue  84  of  tracts,  broadsides,  ballads,  &c. 
(709  items),  arranged  chronologically  and  covering 
the  years  1557-1888.  It  includes  a  large  number 
of  tracts  on  the  Civil  War,  trade  (Mun's  '  Discourse 
of  Trade,'  1621,  SI.  15s.),  America,  and  other  matters ; 
Crashaw's  '  Fatall  Vesper,'  1623,  3Z.  15s. ;  Goad's 
*  Dolefull  Even-Song,'  1623,  3L  5s.  ;  tracts  on  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  the  Popish  Plot,  the 
Standing  Army  controversy,  1698,  and  Smugglers 
and  Robbers ;  a  copy  of  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle 
for  13-20  Oct.,  1759,  with  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  Quebec  and  the  death  of  Wolfe ;  chapbooks,  &c. 
A  number  of  broadsides  and  ballads  of  various 
dates  cover  a  variety  of  subjects.  Many  of  the 
tracts  are  offered  at  a  low  price. 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford  a 
very  interesting  and  well-illustrated  catalogue  of 
prints  of  views  in  Rome  and  Psestum  by  Piranesi, 


which  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  on  the  en- 
graver's life  and  work.  It  is  not  definitely  men- 
tioned what  is  the  state  of  the  prints  offered, 
though  the  writer  of  the  Introduction  very  pro- 
perly points  out  the  worthlessness  of  many  of  the 
prints,  from  outworn  plates,  with  which  the  market 
has  been  glutted.  The  list,  which  runs  to  119  items, 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  best  known  and  finest 
of  Piranesi's  engravings. 

MESSRS.  MAGGS'S  Catalogue  319  contains  no  fewer 
than  1,879  items,  and  of  these— first  editions, 
"Association"  books,  books  with  coloured  plates, 
and  works  on  sports  and  pastimes — a  large  propor- 
tion are  of  first-rate  value.  Most  of  the  great 
names  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  represented 
among  them.  The  pages  devoted  to  Thackeray  are 
specially  interesting.  They  describe  a  collection  of 
original  drawings  for  '  The  Book  of  Snobs  ' — being 
the  jotting  down  of  his  preliminary  ideas,  which  in 
their  published  form  had  been  modified  by  Punch — 
21QI. ;  and  the  following  from  Lady  Ritchie's  col- 
lection :  a  series  of  ten  drawings  in  water-colour, 
pen,  ink,  and  pencil — miscellaneous  subjects — 1101. ; 
a  pencil  drawing  of  '  Miss  Raby,  Dr.  Birch's 
Niece,'  20Z. ;  eight  of  the  drawings  for  '  Mrs.  Per- 
kins' Ball '  (pen  -  and  -  ink  and  pencil),  2WI. ; 
six  water-colour  drawings  for  the  Paris  Sketch- 
book,' 2101. ;  and  ten  drawings,  in  water-colour, 
pen-and-ink,  and  pencil,  for  Punch,  1851.  These 
are  all  in  sunk  mounts  and  bound  in  morocco  by 
Riviere.  The  Browning  items,  again,  are  very 
attractive,  and  they  include  Browning's  own  copy 
of  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates ' — eight  numbers,  first 
editions,  in  one  volume,  1841 — with  a  note  in  his 
hand  explaining  the  occasion  of  certain  alterations 
made  in  MS.  in  this  copy  of  '  Colombo's  Birthday,' 
105/.  There  are  corrections  of  the  authors',  too, 
in  the  copy  of  "  Men  and  Women"  presented  to 
his  wife— " Good  Friday,  1856,  Paris"— 65Z.  Messrs. 
Maggs  have  also  Mrs.  Browning's  Greek  Bible, 
1828,  251.,  and  the  Comte  de  Ripert  Monclar's 
drawing  of  Browning,  1837,  15Z.  15s.  Under  Scott 
there  are  some  twenty-four  items,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  a  complete  set  of  first  editions 
of  the  Waverley  Novels,  1814-32,  55QI.  Under 
Shelley  there  is  a  good  first  edition  of  'St.  Irvyne, 
or  the  Rosicrucian  '  (521. 10s.),  and  a  first  edition  of 
'  Hellas  '(51.  5s.);  but  the  best  item  is  an  uncut 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  'Queen  Mab,'  bearing 
title-page,  dedication  to  "  Harriet,"  and  printer's 
imprint,  IQQl.  The  '  Sports  and  Pastimes  section 
comprises  a  good  representative  series  of  works, 
from  among  which  we  may  mention  an  uncut  set  of 
The  Annals  of  Sporting  and  Fancy  Gazette,  1822-28, 
110Z. ;  arid  John  Bol's  'Venationis,  Piscationis,  et 
Avicupii  Typi,'  1582,  42J. 

[Notices  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 


JEiotias  t0 


WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.  E.G. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


LADY  CAPULET. 

WHEN  people  bid  their  imagination  call  up 
Lady  Capulet,  I  wonder  what  is  the  vision 
that  is  generally  evoked.  I  am  apt  to  see  a  tall, 
upright  woman  of  middle  age,  with  an  air  of 
command,  and  a  hard,  clever  face.  Some  of 
these  attributes  the  original  may  have  had, 
but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  she 
was  in  all  probability  not  more  than  from 
eight-and-twenty  to  thirty  years  old,  for 
she  tells  her  daughter,  not  yet  fourteen, 
that  it  was  at  much  the  same  age  that  she 
gave  birth  to  her.  Not  far  away,  in  Milan, 
Francis,  the  duke  who  died  in  fifteen  hundred 
and  something,  left  behind  him,  in  Christina 
of  Sweden,  a  widow  who  was  but  thirteen. 
The  more  rapid  maturity  induced  by  a 
Southern  clime  would  in  Lady  Capulet's 
case  no  doubt  detract  from  the  juvenility 


compatible  with  twenty-eight  under  English 
conditions.  She  must  have  married  a  man 
of  another  generation  than  her  own,  for,  by 
the  aid  of  the  memory  of  a  kinsman  (I.  v.), 
he  elicits  the  fact  that  it  was  thirty  years 
since  he  had  worn  a  mask,  and  his  wife 
brutally  recommends  him  to  take  a  crutch 
when  in  a  moment  of  excitement  he  clamours 
for  his  sword.  I  conjecture  that  he  may  have 
reached  the  decrepitude  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty.  We  must  not  forget  that  he  too 
had  ripened  under  a  Southern  sun,  and  that 
there  was  a  time,  even  in  our  own  country, 
when  half  a  century  of  life  was  wont  to  make 
a  man  senile.  The  picture  of  age  given  by 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  in  '  The  Pricke  of 
Conscience  '  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder 
in  one's  shoes,  and  it  is  introduced  by  the 
assertion  : — 

Fone  man  may  now  fourty  yhere  pas 
And  foner  fifty  als  in  somtym  was. 

Lady  Capulet's  nurse,  if  a  little  older  than 
she,  would  not  be  very  far  ahead.  She  must 
have  slighted  her  own  babe  to  devote  herself 
to  Juliet,  and  perhaps  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  Susan  was  "with  God."  She 
was  a  coarse -minded  woman,  as  many  valued 
servants  have  been,  and  are — beneath  the 
veneering  of  the  Council  school. 

In  the  judgment  of  Prof.  Gervinus,  "  the 
Lady  Capulet  is  at  once  a  heartless  and 
unimportant  woman";  whereas  in  that  of 
"  An  Actress,"  who,  in  reckless  English  and 
with  keen  perception,  has  put  forth  '  The 
True  Ophelia  and  Other  Studies  of  Shake- 
speare's Women,'  the  dramatist  has  in- 
tentionally made  Lady  Capulet  the  strongest 
character  in  the  play.  The  significance  of 
the  part,  "  An  Actress  "  considers,  has  been 
strangely  overlooked  : — 

"  Inquiry  amongst  ladies  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
:ession  itself  fails  to  elicit  any  memory  of  a  fine 
Lady  Capulet.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  part  that 
no  successful  actress  would  dream  of  playing  in  its 
present  form,  and  it  is  usually  allotted  to  inexpe- 
•ience.  To  such  insignificance  has  the  character 
been  reduced  that  her  first  big  scene  is  cut  out,  or, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  is  played,  her  lines 
are  given  to  her  husband  to  speak." 

I  feel  that  "  An  Actress  "  is  quite  right 
as  to  the  importance  of  Lady  Capulet  in  the 
drama  ;  she  is,  I  should  say,  cardinal — the 
plot  hinges  on  her.  Her  rancour  against 
:he  Montagues  seems  to  be  more  malignant 
han  that  of  Capulet  himself,  who,  when 
;old  of  Romeo's  presence  among  his  guests, 
sweetly  observes  : — 

Let  him  alone ; 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman. 

Take  no  note  of  him  : 
It  is  my  will.  I.  v. 
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And  so  forth.  Perhaps  Lady  Capulet  may 
have  looked  upon  it  as  being  her  duty  to 
keep  up  the  family  quarrel  now  that  her 
lord  showed  the  tolerance  which  is  apt  to 
come  with  years ;  and  perhaps,  as  "  An 
Actress  "  suggests,  her  bitterness  was  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  that  the  rival  house  had 
its  heir  in  Romeo,  while  their  own  direct 
descent  must  merge  in  Juliet.  It  is  she 
alone  who  clamours  for  Romeo's  death  for 
killing  one  who  had  slain  Mercutio,  and  we 
find  her  planning  to  have  poison  administered 
to  the  young  object  of  her  hate, 

That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company. 

As  a  mother  Lady  Capulet  was  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  ;  she  was  stern  and  unsym- 
pathetic ;  quite  other  than  the  "  Mummy  " 
of  the  present  day,  who  lovingly  sub- 
mits to  the  guidance  of  her  child,  and  is 
easily  "  got  over."  But  surely  for  a  fif- 
teenth- or  sixteenth -century  parent  Lady 
Capulet  was  not  exceptionally  hard  ;  she  was 
only  like  the  rest.  Let  us  remind  ourselves 
of  what  little  Lady  Jane  Grey,  well-nigh 
Juliet's  contemporary,  revealed  to  Roger 
Ascham  when  he  found  her  reading  Greek, 
instead  of  hunting  with  her  people  in  Brad- 
gate  Park,  and  asked  her  the  reason  of  her 
preference. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  quoth  she,  and  tell  you  a  troth 
which  perchance  ye  will  marvel,  at.  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me  is  that  He 
sent  me  to  sharpe  and  severe  Parentes  and  so  gentle 
a  scholemaster.  For  when  I  am  in  presence  of 
either  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speake,  kepe 
silence,  sit,  stand,  cr  go,  eate,  drinke,  be  merie,  or 
sad,  be  sowyng,  playing,  dauncing  or  doing  anie 
thing  els,  I  must  do  it  as  it  were,  in  such  weight, 
mesure  and  number,  even  so  perfitlie,  as  God  made 
the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharplie  taunted,  so 
cruellie  threatened,  yea  presentlie  some  tymes,  with 

? inches,  nippes  and  bobbes  and  other  waies  which 
will  not  name,  for  the  honor  I  beare  them,  so 
without  mesure  misordered,  that  I  think  my  selfe 
in  hell  till  tyme  cum  that  I  must  go  to  M.  Elmer, 
who  teacheth  me  so  gentlie,  with  soch  faire  allure- 
mentes  to  learning,  that  I  thinke  all  the  tyme 
nothing,  whiles  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am 
called  from  him  I  fall  on  weeping  because  what- 
soever I  do  els  but  learning  is  ml  of  grief,  trouble, 
feare  and  whole  misliking  unto  me." 

Poor  little  Jane  !  and  she  was  great-niece 
of  that  mighty  monarch  Henry  VIII.  ! 
I  do  not  think  her  mother  was  kinder  or 
more  approachable  than  Lady  Capulet 
herself,  and  the  two  fathers  were  not  out  of 
keeping.  I  am  convinced  that  the  epithets 
which  Juliet's  hurled  at  her  were  familiar 
to  her  from  his  mouth  as  household  words, 
and  not  the  unparalleled  result  of  a  moment 
of  extraordinary  excitement. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there 
was  nothing  exceptionally  arbitrary  in  the 


mode  in  which  a  marriage  was  "  arranged  'r 
between  Juliet  and  the  County  Paris» 
Lady  Jane  Grey  again,  for  instance,  was 
given,  against  her  will,  to  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley  before  she  had  turned  sixteen.  For 
ages  and  ages,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  says  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  one  of  his  introduc- 
tions to  'The  Paston  Letters'  (iii.  Ixiv.), 
"  marriage  was  quite  understood  to  be  a 
thing  which  depended  entirely  upon  arrange- 
ments made  by  parents."  So  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Capulets  merely  observed 
"  the  rigour  of  the  game  "  when  they  played 
Juliet  to  take  County  Paris.  Their  conduct 
was  at  least  as  conventionally  justifiable  as 
that  of  their  daughter,  who  contracted  her- 
self in  a  brace  of  shakes  to  a  youth  whom 
she  had  barely  seen,  reminding  one  of  the 
girl  of  whom  Biondello  told  :  "  married  in 
an  afternoon,  as  she  went  in  the  garden  for 
parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit  "  ('  Shrew,'  IV.  iv.)^ 

ST.  S  WITHIN. 


BISHOP   MAURICE    OF    OSSORY   ANI> 
HUDSON,  THE  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 

I  SEND  (with  permission  of  the  possessor 
of  the  original  MS.,  Miss  C.  C.  Ogle,  of 
Budleigh  Salterton)  a  copy  of  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  Edward  Maurice,, 
who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
1754,  and  died  in  1756.  The  letter,  which 
is  only  signed  with  the  initials  E.  M.,  was 
probably  written  about  1749-50,  but  the 
year-date  is  partly  obliterated,  and  a  strangely 
wrong  endorsement  was  consequently  made 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  that  it  was  a  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1709,  A  copy  of 
the  engraved  portrait 'is  in  the  Hope  Col- 
lection of  portraits  at  Oxford,  and  the  senior 
Assistant  Keeper,  Mr.  R.  W.  Bridgewater, 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
description.  It  is  a  three-quarters  mezzotint 
(without  name),  standing,  towards  the  right, 
but  facing  to  front,  wig,  coat  buttoned, 
right  hand  hanging  down,  left  with  hat, 
gloves  and  cane,  the  corner  of  a  building  to 
the  left,  and  a  hill  in  distance  to  the  right  r 
under,  "  Thomas  Hudson  Pinxt.  J.  McArdell 
Fecit."  The  engraver  died  in  1765.  The 
quotation  from  Virgil  (in  the  second  form 
as  given  in  the  letter)  is  underneath.  Mr. 
Bridgewater  adds  a  reference  to  J.  C.  Smith's 
'  British  Mezzotinto  Portraits  '  for  identifica- 
tion. 

Bishop  Mant  gives  a  notice  of  Maurice  in 
vol.  ii.  of  his  '  History  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland,'  with  extracts  from  his  blank-verse 
translation  of  Homer,  of  which  the  MS.  is 
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preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  mentions  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  a  copy  of  the  engraved  portrait. 
He  adds  an  extract  from  Maurice's  will, 
in  which  the  printed  books  in  his  house  at 
Dunmore  were  bequeathed  to  form  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  Is  this 
still  preserved  at  Kilkenny  or  elsewhere  ? 
Of  the  "Comedy"  nothing  appears  to  be 
known. 

Dunmore,  near  Atthy, 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  16.  17— 

Your  letter  directed  long  ago  to  Bath,  after 
many  adventures,  found  me  at  Dunmore,  but  found 
me  disappointed  of  all  my  propos'd  rest  and  joy  by 
worse  weather  than  I  left  in  England  :  so  bad  that 
I  wish'd  myself,  back.  But  that  was  not  all  the 
reason  of  my  wish.  For  I  have,  and  do  reproach 
myself  that  I  spent  so  little  time  with  one  who 
often  has  made  my  time  so  light  and  easy  that  I 
was  insensible  of  its  motion.  That  trifle  I  left  with 
you,  since  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  give  you  some 
entertainment,  I  would  wish  you  to  transcribe  that 
you  may  retain  some  impression  of  one  who  cannot 
see  you  as  often  as  he  passionately  desires.  The 
performance  was  with  my  usual  rapidity  under  a 
tree  in  sight  of  masons,  who  were,  I  hope,  doing 
better,  making  a  quay.  You  flatter  me  with  the 
facility  of  the  measure.  I  have  found  the  prose  of 
Comedy  commonly  too  stiff.  The  measure  is  what 
makes  Comedy  as  even  as  much  as  the  Friction,  if 
it  be  at  all  a  Poem,  which,  you  know,  was  formerly 
doubted.  There  is  a  charm  in  it  which  takes  the 
ear  delightfully,  especially  when  pronounced  by  a 
smooth  and  pliant  tongue.  I  shew'd  it  to  Quin  who 
seem'd  not  to  relish  it  and  objected  to  the  measure. 
He  seem'd  to  think  it  strange  that  I  could  be  so 
employ'd  without  having  him  in  my  eye.  But  I 
thought  not  of  the  Stage  but  amus'd  myself  with  an 
imitation  of  one  of  the  most  regular  pieces  (at 
least)  that  I  ever  read.  There  happens  to  be  no 
part  for  Quin  in  it.  There  is  for  Garrick,  to  whom 
I  would  have  shewn  it  had  it  not  been  for  his 
abrupt  departure  from  Bath.  And,  if  you  know 
him  and  can  trust  him,  I  should  not  be  displeased 
with  his  thoughts  of  it.  And  so  ask  for.  the  Flat- 
terer, whom  you  may  send  by  some  safe  hand, 
seal'd  up,  to  Hans  Bailie,  for  my  use,  on  whom  I 
could  make  some  improvement,  were  it  worth 
while. 

Tom  Tench  I  left  at  Bath,  bound,  and  in  his 
boots,  for  Cheltenham,  and  have  heard  nothing  of 
him  since.  I  had  him  longer  than  any  man  ever 
had,  except  his  old  master.  Rob  Buller  has  not 
given  me  a  scrawl  since  I  came  to  Ireland.  I  shall 
soon  see  him  in  Dublin,  where  I  shall  appear  as  a 
sort  of  an  Elfinstick,  but  so  cool  a  one  as  never 
went  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  But  "when  a  man 
does  not  as  he  is  bid  you  may  thank  yourself,  or 
you  would  have  been,  is  the  language. 

I  am  surpriz'd  I  have  heard  nothing  of  my  shadow 
at  Hudson's.  He  promised  to  frame  and  finish  it. 
and  have  a  copper  plate  made  of  it  and  to  send  all 
where  I  directed,  to  Hans  Bailie  the  Alderman.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  him,  though  he  was  writ  to 
by  Bailie  and  directed  to  call  on  Knox  for  all 
expenses.  I  do  suppose  the  Print  is  not  done. 
If  it  be  not,  1  should  desire  to  have  the  Picture 
without  it.  And  if  he  is  unwilling  to  part  with  it 


without  having  a  Print  taken  of  his  Master-piece- 
as  he  seems  to  imagine  it,  I  would  have  it  engrav'd, 
and  not  in  the  Messptinto  way.  I  left  him  a 
lemma  to  put  under  it,  instead  of  a  name.  It  was 
this— 

Umbrosse  cui  circum  flumina  Noerse 
Rus  fuerat,  pauperque  domus,  nee  nota  potentum 
Munera.  Virg. 

If  the  print  be  not  done  and  yet  to  be  done,  I' 
would  change  it  for  this — 

Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes. 

Flumina  amem  silvasque  inglorius. 

[Georg.  II.  485-6.] 

But  I  leave  the  choice  to  you.  The  latter  I  prefer, 
as  it  is  Virgil  pure  and  undebauch'd,  whereas  the 
former  has  in  it  three  chang'd  words,  besides  the- 
ambiguity  they  may  convey  of  the  word  Munera. 

I  am,  to  give  you  some  account  of  myself,  in 
good  health  and  tolerable  spirits,  still  wakeful 
as  the  nightingale ;  0  that  as  musical !  For  I 
am  in  my  third  copy  of  Homer,  being  willing  to 
leave  it  legible  to  some  friend,  for  the  copy  before 
me  is  so  scor'd  and  interlined  that  you,  who  are  a 
pretty  good  master  of  cypher,  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  I  have  just  room  for  my  best  respects  to 
your  good  wife  and  my  blessing  to  your  boy.  I 
think  often  of  Moreton,  Quin,  &c.,  and  am 
My  dear  Taylour, 

Everlastingly  yours,        E.  M. 

W.  D.  MACRAY. 


JOHN  WILKES  AND  THE  <  ESSAY  ON 
WOMAN.' 

(See  ante,  p.  121.) 

WE  thus  have  it  made  plain  that  there 
was  a  manuscript  of  '  The  Essay  on  Woman/ 
and  Curry  swore  that  this  was  in  Wilkes's 
handwriting. 

This  does  not,  indeed,  prove  him  to  be 
the  author  ;  he  might  be  merely  the  copyist. 
Is  there  such  proof  ?  There  is.  Where  ? 
In  the  original  letters,  under  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Potter  and  John  Wilkes  themselves. 
The  letters  of  Wilkes  have  been  published 
over  a  century  and  a  half.  That  of  Potter 
about  to  be  noticed  has  been  studiously 
overlooked  by  those  partial  critics  who  have 
laboured  to  prove  the  authorship  of  Potter, 
and  to  deny  even  the  participation  of  Wilkes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  12  Dec., 
1766,  Wilkes  wrote  thus  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  ('  Letters  between  the  D.  of  G.  and 

John  Wilkes,'  London,  1769;  'The 

Poems  of  J.  W.,'  quarto,  1871):— 

"He  [Pitt]  may  remember  the  compliment  he 
paid  me  on  two  certain  poems  of  mine  in  the  year 
1754  If  I  were  to  take  the  declarations  made  by 
himself  and  the  late  Mr.  Potter  in  his  letter,  they 
were  more  charmed  with  those  verses  after  the 
ninety-ninth  reading  than  after  the  first. 
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"I  will  now  submit  to  your  Grace  if  there  was 
not  something  peculiarly  b'ase  and  perfidious  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  calling  me  a  blasphemer  of  my  God  for  those 
very  verses  at  a  time  when  I  was  absent  and  dan- 
gerously ill  from  an  affair  of  honour  [the  duel  with 
Martin]." 

Now,  what  does  Potter  say  in  the  letter 
alluded  to  ?  Writing  on  Sunday  night, 
27  Oct.,  1754,  to  Willies,  he  begins  : — 

" But  I  am  in  no  good  humour— no,  though  I 

have  this  morning  read  your  parody  for  the  99th 
time  and  have  laughed  as  heartily  as  I  did  at  the 

first  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  in  town  next  Saturday. 

You  will  grieve  when  I  tell  you  a  circumstance 

relating  to  P—  which  hastens  his  journey." 
He  then,  in  a  strain  too  much  in  the  Wilkes- 
Potter  vein  to  endure  repetition,  proceeds 
to  allude  to  the  great  Commoner's  forth- 
coming marriage  to  "  Ly  H.  Gr."  (Hester 
•Grenville),  which  took  place  on  16  Nov. 
Potter  prophesied  ill  of  the  union  which 
gave  our  country  its  second  Pitt,  and  con- 
tinued : — 

"  At  dinner  yesterday  we  read  over  your  parody. 
He  bid  me  tell  you  he  found  with  great  concern 
you  was  as  wicked  and  agreeable  as  ever.  In  my 
conscience  I  think  you  exceed  yourself.  I  have 
made  a  few  verbal  [he  had  first  written  "  literal"] 
amendments If  I  happen  to  see  him  [Dr.  Web- 
ster, a  regular  correspondent  of  Wilkes]  I  shall 
show  him  the  parody."— Add.  MS..  30,867,  f.  103. 

Now,  what  were  "  those  very  verses  "  but 
these  parodies  ?  At  the  time  when  Wilkes 
was  lying  wounded  after  his  encounter 
with  Martin,  Pitt  in  a  debate  which,  we 
learn  from  Cobbett,  took  place  on  24  Nov., 
1763,  inveighed  so  bitterly  against  these 
parodies  that  Walpole,  describing  the  final 
debate  on  the  expulsion  carried  against  the 
demagogue  on  19  Jan.,  1764,  says  that  the 
"  warmest  sticklers  for  him  "  had  been 
"  discountenanced  and  discouraged  by  the 
harsh  epithets  bestowed  on  him  by  Pitt  " 
('  Mem.  of  Geo.  III.,'  i.  278). 

Pitt's  furious  rhetoric — the  result,  accord- 
ing to  Von  Ruville  ('Chatham,'  iii.  131),  of 
an  interview  with  George  III.,  who  was 
bent  on  the  patriot's  destruction  at  any 
cost — is  preserved  for  us  in  Cobbett's  '  Par- 
liamentary History,'  xv.  1364  : — 

"  The  author  did  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  human  species — he  was  the  blasphemer  of  his 
God  and  the  libeller  of  his  King.  He  had  no  con- 
nexion with  any  such  writer.  He  neither  associated 

nor    communicated    with    any    such He    knew 

nothing  of  any  connexion  with  the  writer  of  the 
libel." 

Yet  on  20  July,  1757,  Pitt  had  written  to 
Wilkes  the  warmest  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  entry  into  public  life — the  proper 
sphere,  in  his  opinion,  for  his  friend's  "  great 
and  shining  talents  "  ;  and  on  16  Oct.,  1759, 
Pitt  had  concluded  a  letter  very  flattering  to 


the  feelings  of  its  recipient  with  the  words 
(Add.  MS.  30,877,  tf.  5,  14)  :— 

Be  assured  that  I  shall  always  be  extremely 
glad  to  promote  your  desires — (always  meaning 
your  virtuous  ones)— and  believe  rne  with  great 
truth  and  regard,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  humble  obedient  servant, 

WM  :  PITT. 

Whether  or  not  "  one  of  those  strange  fits 
...  .of  extravagant  deference  to  Royalty  " 
is  the  explanation  of  Pitt's  dissembling,  we 
cannot  blame  Wilkes  for  his  subsequent 
attitude  to  his  former  intimate. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  face  of  this  evidence 
to  accept  Earl  Stanhope's  view  that  Pitt 
neither  saw  nor  commended  the  parodies 
('  Hist.,'  v.  75),  or  Von  Ruville's,  that 
"  how  much  truth  there  was  in  this  asser- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  discover  "  ('  Chatham, 
iii.  131). 

Nor  will  the  impartial  critic,  ptunaps,  echo 
either  of  these  observations  : — 

"  No  evidence  was  then  adduced,  nor  has  any  yet 
been  adduced,  proving  him  [Wilkes]  to  have  written 
the  poem.  It  is  almost  certain  that  its  author  was 
Potter."— Rae,  Fort.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1868. 

"  What  authority  there  may  be  that  the  poem 
had  remained  in  manuscript  and  lain  in  Wilkes's 

desk until  it  was  delivered  to  Curry  to  be  printed 

I  cannot  imagine."— Dilke,  'N.  &  Q.,'  2  S.  iv.  21. 

No  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  Wilkes's 
remark  to  Maltby — recorded  by  Dyce — that 
Potter  wrote  the  parodies,  nor  to  any  state- 
ments by  Wilkites  to  that  effect,  for  Wilkes 
plainly  paltered  with  the  truth  after  convic- 
tion. He  not  only  gave  different  and  dis- 
ingenuous accounts  of  what  the  parodies 
were,  but  he  was  not  even  consistent  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  published  them.  We 
have  just  seen  him  write  of  Pitt  and  Potter 
as  praising  them  ;  earlier  he  had  asserted 
that  only  Dashwood  and  Sandwich  ever 
saw  them  (Walpole  to  Mann,  17  Nov.,  1763); 
and  he  apparently  instructed  his  attorney 
that  "it  had  been  read  publickly.  . .  .years 
before  by  the  very  Lord  who  moved  against 
it  "  (Add.  MS.  30,885,  f.  155). 

While  agreeing  with  Dilke  that  "  the  poem 
was  written  by  one  person,"  I  regard  as 
insoluble  and  unprofitable  a  discussion  as 
to  how  far  Potter  either  suggested  the 
parodies  (as  Walpole  wrote)  or  had  any 
further  hand  in  their  composition  than  his 
letter  admits.  And  it  is  significant  that 
during  the  debates  on  the  '  Essay  '  in  the 
Commons'  in  January,  1769  (1  Cavendish), 
no  Wilkite  disowned  the  authorship  of  the 
patriot,  himself  present  in  the  House. 

Curry,  in  a  part  of  his  evidence  to  which 
Dilke  particularly  demurs,  informed  the 
Lords  that  Wilkes  had  told  him  "  that  it 
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took  him  a  great  deal  of  time  to  compose 
it."  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  this 
was  in  all  probability  true. 

Warburton's  '  Pope '  appeared  in  1751. 
Wilkes  at  once  secured  a  sumptuous  copy 
with  fine  plates.  It  now  worthily  reposes 
in  the  Grenville  Library  (press-mark  12850- 
58).  The  patriot  has  carefully  annotated 
it,  supplying  an  omission  in  the  Table  of 
Contents,  from  which  the  Bishop  had  in- 
advertently left  out  'The  Universal  Prayer.' 
Wilkes  has  corrected  the  oversight  in  his 
own  writing.  He  has  marginally  noted 
throughout  the  poems  afterwards  parodied 
the  various  readings  of  preceding  editions. 

A  perusal  of  the  parodies  supplies  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  they  were  added 
to  and  touched  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
perhaps  begun  before  the  Warburton  edi- 
tion appeared. 

Thus  the  earliest  reference  to  events  of 
the  time  is  to  the  marriage  of  Edward  Hussey 
to  the  Duchess  of  Manchester.  There  is  a 
gross  allusion  in  the  '  Essay  '  to  this  event, 
which,  we  learn- from  a  letter  of  Walpole  of 
3  July,  1746,  occured  in  that  year,  the  bride- 
groom's excessive  physical  development 
being  a  subject  of  jest  at  the  time.  Wilkes 
alludes  again  in  a  note  on  Peg  Woffington 
to  Hussey's  size,  and  this  note  is  ironically 
ascribed  to  Burman,  and  does  not  correspond, 
as  do  most,  with  any  actual  note  of  War- 
burton's.  It  may  well  have  been  written 
with  the  text  referring  to  Hussey  about  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  Hussey's  nuptials 
must  have  been  a  stale  subject  of  jest  in 
1762-3. 

The  allusion  to  Peg  Woffington  in  Dublin 
and  the  dedication  and  occasional  references 
to  Fanny  Murray,  afford  too  uncertain 
grounds  for  any  conjectures  as  to  date, 
Mr.  Bleackley  has  shown  in  his  '  Ladies  Fair 
and  Frail  '  that  in  1754  Fanny  was  still  a 
reigning  beauty  in  the  half -world  to  whom 
Grub  Street  offered  incense,  and  she  con 
tinued  so  for  years  after  Dilke  chose  to  con 
sign  her  to  oblivion,  retiring  from  the  towr 
to  the  virtuous  embraces  of  a  husband  in 
1757  or  1758. 

On  the  o  her  hand,  we  have  at  11.  47-8 
of    the   parody    an    unmistakable    allusion 
bearing  strongly  on  the  question  of  author 
ship  as  well  as  date.     For  Pope's 
Then  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain, 
There  must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man 

Wilkes  has  substituted  : — 

Then  in  the  scale 'tis  plain, 

Godlike  erect,  Bute  stands  the  foremost  man. 

Now,  what  had  Potter,  who  died  in  1759 
to   do   with   Bute,  then   an   official   in   th 


Princess    of    Wales's    household  ?      But    of 

/Vilkes  it  has  been  well  said :   "  He  founded 

'he  North  Briton  with  the  express  object  of 

. .  .opposing  Lord  Bute  "  (Rae,  Fort.  Rev., 

f.S.,  iv.  276). 

Is   not   this   passage,   the    "  mock   pane- 
gyric of  a  man  I  could  not  love,"  admitted 
>y  Wilkes  in  his  letter  to   the  Aylesbury 
lectors  to  be  contained  in  the   '  Essay  '  ? 
?here  is  an  identical  strain  of  mock  pane- 
gyric in  Wilkes's  poem  '  The  Thane  of  Bute,* 
rinted  in  the  quarto  of  1871. 
The  title-page  furnishes  another  clue,  both 

0  date    and    authorship.     We    learn   from 
Walpole  that  in  1763  Wilkes  satirized  Lord 
George  Sackville  in  an  unpublished  number 

f  The  North  Briton,  and  that  on  18  Nov.  : — 
Wilkes's  bons  mots  are  all  over  the  town,  but  too- 
gross,  I  think,  to  repeat :  the  chief  are  at  the  ex- 
pense of  poor  Lord  George."— Walpole's  'Letters/ 
Toynbee,  v.  318,  389. 

Now,  the  title-page  of  the  '  Essay  '  con- 
tains a  most  calumnious  and  obscene  jest 
at  Lord  George's  expense,  and  long  after- 
wards Wilkes  again  sneers  at  the  "  heroic  " 
Secretary,  the  "  Intrepidi  herois "  of  the 
title-page  (Walpole's  '  Letters,'  ix.  339). 

When  Potter  died  on  19  June,  1759,  Lord 
George  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  yet  unim- 
peached  for  valour.  Any  mock  panegyric 
of  him  as  an  "  intrepid  hero  "  would  have 
lacked  point.  But  at  the  Battle  of  Minden 
he  lost  his  honour  as  a  soldier,  and  became 
with  Bute  one  of  the  best-hated  men  in  the 
kingdom.  Now,  Minden  was  fought  on 

1  Aug.,  1759. 

So  extreme  was  the  feeling  against  Lord 
George  that  a  paper  was  pinned  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  bearing  the  words  :  "  No  petti- 
coat government,  no  Scotch  minister,  and 
no  Lord  George  Sackville  "  (Lecky,  iii.  49). 

"  Much  scandal,"  wrote  Lecky,  "  was  caused  b£ 
the  warm  reception  given  to  Lord  G.  Sackville, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bute,  but  whose 
conduct  at  Minden  had  deeply  tarnished  his- 
reputation." — iii.  26. 

What  more  natural  than  that  Wilkes 
should  lampoon  Bute's  favourite  no  less 
than  Bute  in  his  bawdy  rimes  ? 

A  quotation  from  some  verses  of  "  the 
late  Archbishop  of  York  " — Launcelot  Black- 
burn, who,  says  Walpole,  kept  an  archi- 
episcopal  seraglio,  being  plainly  indicated — 
appended  to  the  last  of  Warburton's  notes 
in  the  parodied  '  Essay,'  shows  us  that  the 
'  Essay  '  was  completed  before  the  death,  in 
1761,  of  John  Gilbert,  the  next  Archbishop 
of  York  to  die  in  the  occupancy  of  that  see. 
Blackburn  died  in  1743. 

ERIC  R.  WATSON. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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WOOD-PAVING  SEVENTY  YEABS  AGO. — 

Do  you  want  to  get  at  new  ideas  ? 

Read  old  books. 
Do  you  want  to  find  old  ideas  ? 

Read  new  books. 

.'So  spake  Edward,  Lord  Lytton  ;  and  the 
saying  was  brought  freshly  to  mind  lately 
when,  tQ  while  away  the  tedium  of  a  railway 
journey,  I  carried  with  me  a  back  volume 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  It  was  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  yet  I  found  therein 
evidence  that  the  idea  of  wood-pavement 
had  been  carried  into  effect  in  London  half 
a  century  before  I,  for  one,  considered  it 
had  been  seriously  thought  of. 

In  the  number  of  Maga  for  October,  1842, 
is  a  paper  entitled  '  The  Stranger  in  London,' 
the  writer  whereof  mentions  foremost 
among  the  wonders  of  the  metropolis  the 
-existence  of  considerable  tracts  paved  with 
wood.  He  describes  the  novelty  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  following  extract 
may  suffice  to  show  that  the  system  had 
been  adopted  somewhat  extensively  and 
with  all  the  appearance  of  permanence. 
Why  was  it  discontinued,  not  to  be  resumed 
till  the  eighties  ? — 

"  Decidedly  the  greatest  improvement  that  has 
^sprung  up  since  our  last  visit  [to  London]  three  or 
four  years  ago  is  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
paving  the  streets  with  wood.  A  common  cab. 
which,  in  ancient  days,  clattered  and  thundered 
along  in  a  hurricane  of  noise  and  a  deluge  of  mud, 
now  glides  peacefully  on,  till  you  feel  that  you  are 
in  a  coroneted  carriage,  hung  upon  the  most  limber 

of  springs  and  lined  with  the  softest  of  velvet 

There  is  a  long  line  of  wooden  pavement  in  Oxford 

Street It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  human 

stupidity  will  be  so  immense  as  to  adhere  to  stone- 
paving,  with  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and 
Holborn  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  wood." 

HEBBEBT  MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 

PETEB  THE  WILD  BOY. — The  following 
item  (now  sold)  in  Mr.  P.  M.  Barnard's 
•Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  No.  68  is  worthy 
of  preservation  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  : — 

"  185c  Hertford.— Northchurch  [or  Berkhamp- 
stead  St.  Mary]. — Portion  of  a  petition  to  the  King 
of  James  Fenn  requesting  relief  for  a  boy  named 
Peter  (?  his  lunatic  son)  whom  he  is  unable  to  keep, 
and  who  wanders  from  home  and  runs  away  fre- 
quently into  the  woods.  Early  18th  century. 

"  Signed  by  James  Fenn.  The  petition  is  attested 
a,s  true  by  13  of  the  'Principall  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  Northchurch,'  who  add  their  signatures, 
the  first  two  being  Tho :  Duncombe  and  Richard 
Keene." 

|c  Itjrelates,  not  to  the  lunatic  son  of  James 
Fenn,  as  is  suggested,  but  to  the  strange 
creature  known  as  Peter  the  Wild  Boy, 
who|was  placed  in  Fenn's  care  at  a  farm  near 
Berkhamsted. 


Fenn  received  a  pension  from  Government 
of  351.  per  annum  for  acting  as  keeper,  and 
from  this  petition — which  I  have  not  seen 
noted  elsewhere — evidently  found  the  posi- 
tion no  sinecure. 

For  a  full  history  and  portrait  of  Peter 
see  Home  Counties  Magazine,  vol.  viii. 
p.  232.  P.  D.  MUNDY. 

"OVER  END  "  =  STBAIGHT  UP. — I  have 
heard  this  expression  used  in  N.  Lines,  but 
it  is  not  recorded  in  Peacock's  '  Glossary  ' 
nor  in  '  E.D.D.'  Wheat-ears  are  "  nicely 
ovver  end  "  when  not  "  laid  "  by  rain.  Any 
one  sitting  up  in  bed  is  "  set,  ovver  end." 


Winterton,  Lines. 


J.  T.  F. 


FBEEMAN  :  DAY  :  PABBY  :  PYKE. — A 
report  received  by  me  from  the  Society  of 
Genealogists  of  London  contains  amongst 
other  items  the  following  : — 

David  Day  married  Ann  Hills  by  licence,  26  Jan., 
1726. 

Sara  Day  mar.  Richd  Copper,  both  of  Brasted, 
26  Apr.,  1659.  (Westerham,  Kent.) 

Mrs.  Day,  relict  of  Capt.  Alex.  Day,  7  Nov., 
1790.  Died  at  Chatham  (Gent.  Mag.,  1056).  [Mus- 
grave's  *  Obituary.'] 

John  Day,  29  Apl.,  1791 ;  Dockyard,  Deptford. 
Died  aged  65  (Eng.  Mag.,  399;  Gent.  Mag.,  869). 
[Musgrave's  '  Obituary.'] 

Elizabeth  Freeman  alias  Chapman  mar.  Antony 
Lawrence,  29  May,  1614,  at  Westerham,  Kent. 

Jas.  Freeman,  of  Plaistow,  Essex,  died  7  Aug., 
1777  (Gent.  Mag.,  404).  [Musgrave's  'Obituary.'] 

The  recently  published  '  Registers  of 
St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  London  '  (Harl. 
Soc.,  '  Registers,'  vol.  xlii.,  London,  1912), 
contain  these  baptismal  entries  : — 

P.  13.  1733,22  Nov.,  Mary,  d.  Wm.  and  Mary 
Freeman. 

P.  14.  1745,  21  June,  Sibella,  d.  John  and  Mary 
Parry. 

In  the  same  work  are  recorded  these 
burials  : — 

P.  94.  1814,  6  Nov.,  Cooper  Freeman,  Newgate 
Street,  2  yrs.  11  mo. 

P.  95.  1821, 15  July,  Thomas  Parry,  Bread  Street, 
48. 

The  very  interesting  volume  of  '  Parry 
WTills,'  by  Lieut. -Col.  G.  S.  Parry,  does 
not  contain  this  item,  extracted  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Sherwood  from  the  Principal  Probate 
Registry,  London  : — 

1776,  3  May,  John  Parry,  of  East  Greenwich, 
Kent,  gent.,  to  my  daughter  Sarah  Parry,  65/. ;  to 
my  son  Bernard  Wilson  Parry,  wearing  apparel ; 
residue  to  my  wife  Ann  Parry  ;  she  and  William 
Leighton  of  Threadneedle  Street  executors.  Wit- 
nesses :  Ann  Loving,  Eliz.  Williams.  Proved  28 
March,  1781,  by  relict.  (P.C.C.  161  Webster.) 

I  should  like  very  much  to  obtain  addi- 
tional facts  concerning  this  John  Parry, 
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jun.  (son  of  John  and  Mary  Parry),  or  as 
to  his  family  and  descendants.  His  mother, 
nee  Mary  Freeman,  was  a  stepdaughter 
•of  Edmond  Halley,  jun.,  Surgeon  R.N. 
(ob.  1740-41). 

As  to  my  own  crux,  it  still  seems  possible 
that  the  Mrs.  Sarah  Day,  widow,  of  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  who  in  1746  married 
William  Pyke,  may  have  borne  the  maiden 
surname  Freeman  (?  or  Stewart).  Can  any 
reader  say  ?  EUGENE  F.  McPiKE, 

135,  Park  Row,  Chicago. 

QUOTATIONS  IN  ABRAHAM  FRAUNCE'S 
'  VICTORIA.'  (See  10  S.  v.  88  ;  11  S.  i.  393  ; 
v.  446.) — Nos.  28  and  29  in  the  list  at  the 
first  reference, 

Hominis  opes  pulcherrimae  sunt  literse 

('  Victoria,'  ed.  G.  C.  Moore  Smith,  1.  2152) 
and 

Omnes  benignos  reddit  eruditio.  (Ibid.,  1.  2153), 
are  translations  of  two  Greek  lines — 

KaAA«rrov  ecrrt  KTT/jua  TrcuoWa 
and 

"ATravras  rj  TrouSewts  fipcpo 

in  the  collection  known  as 
YVW/ACU  iwvovTt\oi.  The  original  lines 
are  Nos.  275  and  41  of  the  yvwjotat  in 
Meineke's  '  Menandri  et  Philernoiiis  Re- 
liquiae,' Berlin,  1823.  Meineke  reads 
reAet  for  TTOICI.  They  are  both  on 
p.  100  of  Hertelius's  '  Vetustissimorum  et 
Sapientiss.  Comicorum  quinquaquinta .... 
sententiae,'  Basel  [1560],  and  in  various  early 
editions.  Neither  line  is  included  by  T. 
Kock  in  his  '  Comicorum  Atticorum  Frag- 
menta,'  1880-88. 

The  line  just  before  these  in  '  Victoria  '  — 

Sed  loquere  quaeso  vt  te  intelligam— 
seems  to  derive  from  the  story  in  Apuleius  : — 

" Socrates,  qui  cum  decorum  adulescentem  et 

•diutule      tacentem      conspicatus    foret :     *  ut    te 
uideam,'  inquit,  '  aliquid  eloquere.'  " — '  Florida,'  2. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

"  COSTREL."— The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  a  recent  speech  made  use  of  this 
word,  to  the  momentary  confusion  of  re- 
porters and  sub -editors,  who  doubtless 
looked  in  vain  for  it  in  the  dictionaries  ordi- 
narily available.  The  use  and  meaning  of 
the  word  were  copiously  explained  in  the 
newspapers  of  subsequent  days.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  "  costrel  "  has  proved  a 
puzzle. 

I  have  just  happened  on  a  reference  to 
the  word  in  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 


Nineteenth  Century,'  by  Nicoll  and  Wise, 
1896,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  It  occurs  in  the  article 
on  '  The  Building  of  the  Idylls,'  descriptive 
of  the  changes  which  Tennyson  made  in 
this  group  of  his  poems  : — 

"  The  '  youth,  that  following  with  a  costrel '  bore 
4  the  means  of  goodly  welcome,'  in  the  1859  book, 
appears  in  that  of  1857  as 

A  youth,  that  following  in  a  costrel  bore,  &c. 
The  knowledge  that  a  costrel  is  a  labourer's 
wooden  receptacle  for  drink  was  not  so -general 
that  the  poet  could  afford  to  leave  any  doubt 
whether  the  youth  was  in  it  or  only  bringing  some- 
thing in  it :  hence  the  change  of  text." 

ROBERT  HUDSON. 

THE  ROADS  ROUND  LONDON  SEVENTY 
YEARS  AGO.  (See  ante,  p.  82.) — It  may  be 
worth  while,  as  an  addendum  to  my  note  at 
the  above  reference,  to  give  the  following 
particulars. 

Of  the  main  roads  in  the  parish  of  Lam- 
beth, that  called  South  Lambeth  Road 
remained  the  longest  tuichanged.  Besides 
a  long  row  of  Georgian  houses  on  its  western 
side,  there  were,  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
Tudor  house  of  the  Tradescants,  with  its 
garden ;  and  on  the  same  side,  further 
north,  the  Caron  mansion  and  almshouses, 
the  latter  dated  1618,  both  built  by  Sir  Noel 
Caron,  Dutch  Ambassador  to  the  English 
Court  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
In  my  young  days  there  was  a  tradition  that 
the  almshouses  were  built  as  a  sort  of  expia- 
tion for  Sir  Noel's  accidentally  killing  a 
maidservant  while  shooting ;  but  I  have 
never  met  with  the  story  in  print.  Another 
estate  of  some  note  in  its  day,  a  little  further 
south  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  nearly 
opposite  the  Tradescants'  house,  was  Mawbey 
House,  which  had  been  the  property  of  Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey,  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  a  butt  of  the  wits  of  the  House. 

Till  comparatively  recently,  part  of  the 
River  Effra  ran  as  an  open  stream  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  road,  nearly  as  far  as 
Vauxhall  Station,  in  front  of  a  terrace  in 
which  Henry  Fawcett  lived. 

A.  McDowALL. 

MILTON  AND  FAIRFAX. — I  wonder  if  any 
one  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
phrase  in  the  second  line  of  Milton's  sonnet 
'  On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont  '  is 
taken  from  Fairfax's  '  Tasso.'  It  is  the 
phrase  "  Alpine  mountains  cold."  This  is 
found  in  Fairfax,  xiii.  60.  It  is  very  curious 
that  what  one  might  have  thought  highly 
characteristic  of  Milton  should  turn  out  to 
have  been  borrowed.  J.  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 
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Queries. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  To  PILL." — This  word,  with  derivatives, 
occurs  frequently  in  the  correspondence 
carried  on  between  the  Brookfields  and 
their  friends  during  the  years  1841-7.  The 
letters  are  printed  in  '  Mrs.  Brookfield  and 
her  Circle,'  published  in  1905.  Here  are 
a  few  examples  of  passages  where  the  word 
is  used  : — 

Take  heed  to  your  way  going  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  don't  pill.— W.  H.  B.  to  Mrs.  B., 
Aug.  9,  1845. 

[I  called  on  Thackeray]  but  as  he  was  out  we 
[i.e.,  I  and  Kinglake]  came  here  and  pilled  till 
after  12.— W.  H.  B.  to  Mrs.  B.,  Aug.  18,  '45. 


I  believe  you  are  quite  serious  in  your_  waj*nings 

..      illing.— " 
Aug.  8,  '45. 


and  fears  of  my  Pilling.  — Mrs.  B.  to   W.  H.  B., 


A  pilling  good-natured  curate  was  telling  little 
parochial  jests. — Mrs.  B.  to  H.  Hallam,  Dec.  5,  '46. 

I  have  come  to  the  Pilling  reflection that  you 

and  H.  F.  H.  dwell  a  deal  too  much  in  the  "  Pride 
of  Intellect,  William."— Mrs.  B.  to  Mr.  B.,  July  10, 

I  sit  in  inward  chafement while  the  pill  goes 

on  of  what  we  do  at  Oxford.  —  Mrs.  B.  to  Mr.  B., 
July,  '47. 

A.  sung  little  sentimental  songs  without  any 
sense  of  pill.— Mr.  B.  to  Mrs.  B.,  Nov.  30,  '47. 

Pray  convey kind  wishes,  pilsome  and  unpil- 

some,  to  Brookfield. — H.  Hallam  to  Mrs.  B. 

The  two  pill -consecrated  chairs  of  Poetry  and 
History. -H.  Hallam  to  Mr.  B.,  Dec.  '47. 

I  suppose  the  word  is  a  bit  of  the  Cam- 
bridge   slang    of    the   period.     What   is   its 
precise  meaning  ?     No  help    is  to  be  found 
in  any  dictionary  that  I  have  consulted. 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

MOTTO  TO  A  SONNET  OF  WORDSWORTH'S. 
— To  the  sonnet  which  begins  "  Wait, 
prithee,  wait  !  "  published  in  1835,  Words- 
worth prefixed  these  four  lines  : — 

Miss  not  the  occasion  :  by  the  forelock  take 
That  subtle  Power,  the  never-halting  Time, 
Lest  a  mere  moment's  putting-off  should  make 
Mischance  almost  as  heavy  as  a  crime. 

If  this  is  a  quotation,  has  it  yet  been  traced  ? 
Mr.  Nowell  C.  Smith  in  his  edition  of  Words- 
worth (1908,  vol.  i.  p.  544)  suggests  that  the 
lines  may  possibly  be  Wordsworth's  own. 
His  suggestion  is  confirmed  by  Lane  Cooper's 
'Wordsworth  Concordance'  (1911),  which 
shows  that  the  language  of  the  motto  is 
thoroughly  Wordsworthian*  The  phrase 
"  subtle  power  "  occurs  in  the  first  line  of  a 
sonnet  dated  1811,  "Praised  be  the  Art 


whose  subtle  power  could  stay."  "  Heavy 
mischance "  comes  near  to  "  severe  mis- 
chance," which  occurs  in  stanza  xxvi.  of 
'  Guilt  and  Sorrow,'  a  passage  dating  from 
1820.  The  most  noteworthy  parallel  is 
furnished  by  the  phrase  "  the  never-halting 
Time,"  which  is  repeated  from  '  The  Excur- 
sion,' vi.  1181  : — 

I  see  the  eldest  Daughter  at  her  wheel 
Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 
The  never-halting  time. 

If  the  motto  is  not  of  Wordsworth's  own 
composition,  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  know  the  source  of  a  passage  which  had 
already  influenced  his  language  on  so  many 
different  occasions. 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 

THE  FIRST  BARMAID. — I  should  be  much 
obliged  for  information  as  to  when  and 
where  the  first  barmaid  was  employed. 
I  am  told  that  this  was  in  a  public -house  in 
the  City  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  that 
the  innovation  was  due  to  the  large  number 
of  men  called  up  for  service,  and  was  rapidly 
copied,  as  it  was  found  to  attract  customers. 
L.  WYATT  PAPWORTH, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Women's  Industrial  Council. 
7,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

HENRY  JAMES  CHIPPINDALL  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  '  East  India  Register  and  Direc- 
tory for  1824,'  appointed  to  the  Indian, 
Civil  Service  in  the  year  1802 ;  he  was 
Collector  of  Inland  Customs  at  Calcutta  in 
1824,  and  died  in  India  about  the  year 
1840,  leaving  a  widow.  He  was  said  to  be- 
brother-in-law  to  a  Major-General  Latter, 
H.E.I.C.S.  His  widow's  death  is  recorded 
in  The  Gent.  Mag.  in  1850  as  "  Eliza  Harri- 
son, widow  of  Henry  James  Chippindallr 
Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service."  Any  further 
information  regarding  him,  particularly  re- 
garding his  parentage  and  descendants,  if 
any,  would  be  much  appreciated. 

W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL,  Col. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

BARBERS  AND  YELLOW. — What  was  the- 
reason  why  a  barber's  shop  in  Montargis,. 
and  probably  in  other  parts  of  France,  was 
distinguished  by  yellow  paint  ?  and  why 
should  the  practitioners  therein  wear  yellow 
waistcoats  ?  I  read  of  two  of  them  in 
Justin  Masse's  '  Les  Deux  Reves  '  :  "  Us 
portaient  la  traditionnelle  veste  jaune " 
(p.  45).  Some  centuries  ago  the  house  of  a 
traitor  was  made  yellow  (Judas  colour)  in 
France.  ST.  SWITHIN. 
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"  MOTHERING  SUNDAY."  (See  1  S.  x. 
284,  353,  372  ;  xii.  214,  229  ;  4  S.  v.  399.) 
1  am  endeavouring  to  promote  the  revival 
of  the  observance  of  "  Mothering  Sunday," 
and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  will  inform  me  whether  the 
custom  still  survives  in  any  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  shall  also  be  glad  to  have  references  to  it 
in  any  books.  To  save  unnecessary  trouble, 
I  may  add  that  I  have  consulted  the  '  New 
English  Dictionary,'  Chambers's  '  Book  of 
Days.'  Hone's  '  Everyday  Book,'  Brewer's 
'  Dictionary,'  Brand's  '  Antiquities,'  Bar- 
low's '  Good  Old  Bury  Simnel,'  and  '  The 
Copsley  Annals.'  CONSTANCE  SMITH. 

6,  Regent  Street,  Nottingham. 

MEDIJEVAL  BELL.  (See  ante,  p.  28.) — 
Since  sending  my  query  touching  the  in- 
scription on  the  bell  at  St.  Michael-on-Wyre, 
Lancashire,  I  have  noted  a  village  called 
Berneuilles  in  the  Department  of  Pas  de 
Calais,  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  six  miles  north-east 
of  Etaples.  Eight  miles  north-west  of 
Berneuilles  is  Neufchatel.  These  names 
would  apparently  locate  the  district  whence 
the  bell  came.  Can  any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 
now  refer  me  to  some  source  of  information 
likely  to  elucidate  the  inscription  ?  In  1458 
(the  date  of  the  bell)  Berneuilles  and  Neuf- 
chatel would,  I  take  it,  be  in  the  Boulonais, 
a  part  of  Picardy.  F.  H.  C. 

"•SYDNEY  CARTON"  AT  OLD  SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. — So  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  Dickens  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
mentioning  any  actual  existing  school  or 
college  as  being  the  place  at  which  any  of 
his  heroes  or  villains  received  their  educa- 
tion. We  hear  of  their  being  at  "  Dothe- 
boys  Hall,"  or  "  Salem  House,"  or  "  Dr. 
Strong's,"  and  such  imaginary  places,  and 
of  Steerforth  we  hear  that  he  eventually 
became  "  what  they  call  an  Oxford  man. 
That  is  to  say,  I  get  bored  to  death  down 
there  periodically."  Steerforth,  however, 
does  not  matriculate  at  any  particular 
college  at  Oxford. 

In  '  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  '  Dickens  seems 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  that  two  of 
the  characters,  Sydney  Carton  and  Mr. 
Stryver,  had  been  at  Shrewsbury  School, 
and  he  does  not  merely  mention  the  name 
of  the  school  casually,  but  gives  it  five  times, 
and  twice  as  "  old  Shrewsbury  School." 
The  school  in  question  was  famous  for 
Greek  and  Latin  verse  composition,  and 
Sydney  Carton  is  represented  as  saying, 


"Even  then  I  did  exercises  for  other  boys, 
and  seldom  did  my  own." 

Moreover,  just  before  we  have  Sydney 
Carton's  and  Mr.  Stryver' s  conversation 
about  their  old  days  at  the  School,  Dickens 
observes  that  Mr.  Stryver  resembled  in 
certain  respects  the  portrait  of  "  Jeffries." 
This  is  the  celebrated,  or  perhaps  infamous, 
"  Judge  Jeffreys,"  who  was  himself  at 
Shrewsbury  between  1652  and  1659,  and 
whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  Library  there. 
Was  there  any  one  about  Dickens  while  he 
was  writing  '  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  '  who 
knew  something  about  Shrewsbury  School  ? 
Why  were  Sydney  Carton  and  Mr.  Stryver 
at  Shrewsbury,  rather  than  at  St.  Paul's  or 
Westminster,  to  both  of  which  "  Judge  " 
Jeffreys  went  after  leaving  Shrewsbury  ? 
Did  Dickens  ever  go  to  Shrewsbury  and  see 
Jeffreys's  picture  in  the  School  Library  ? 
HERBERT  WHITE. 
Ingersley,  Shanklin,  I.W. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  am  anxious  to  obtain  any  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  following  men,  who  were  educated 
at  Westminster  School :  ( 1 )  Harry  William 
Branson,  admitted  in  1776 ;  (2)  William 
Brawne,  admitted  in  1718,  aged  12 ;  (3) 
Samuel  Brent,  admitted  in  1773  ;  (4)  Charles 
Bressey,  aged  10,  and  William  Bressey, 
aged  8,  both  of  whom  were  admitted  in 
January,  1727/8  ;  (5)  William  Brett,  who 
left  school  in  1807  ;  (6)  John  Brewer,  ad- 
mitted in  January,  1742/3,  aged  9 ;  (7) 
Peter  Brewer,  admitted  in  January,  1715/16, 
aged  12  ;  and  (8)  John  Brice  and  Robert 
Brice,  both  of  whom  were  admitted  in 
January,  1785.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  COLONELS  OF  THE  24TH  REGIMENT. 
(See  ante,  pp.  87,  111,  127.)— Hon.  Edward 
Corn\vallis. — Lieut. -General ;  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Gibraltar  ;  Colonel  24th 
Regiment  from  1756  until  his  death  in  1772. 

W.  Taylor. — Many  years  in  32nd  Regiment, 
in  which  he  became  Major  in  1754  ;  Lieut. - 
Col.  9th  Foot  1763  ;  Colonel  24th  Regiment 
1776-93  ;  died  a  Lieu  tenant -General  in  1793. 

Richard  Whyte. — Many  years  an  officer 
in  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  in  which  he  got  his 
troop  in  1769  ;  raised  and  commanded  the 
old  96th  Regiment  (British  Musketeers)  of 
1780-83  ;  Colonel  24th  Regiment  from 
1793  to  1807  ;  became  a  Lieutenant -General, 
and  died  1807.  B.  LEACH,  Lieut. -Col., 
Commanding  l/24th  Regt. 

South  Wales  Borderers. 

St.  Lucia  Barracks,  Bordon,  Hants. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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DAVID  BCBGXS. — I  aim  aniiinii  to  IJTMJ 
out  where  tias  person  wae  booed.     He  was        v 
a  nephew  of  General  Btomnait  of  WHkt, 
Somerset,  and  died,  on  22  July,  1858.     Po«- 1 

me  one  on  fleoDg  th»  in  '  X.  A:  Q.' 
--"-"       -  D.  J.  W. 

— 


r,  i : 


The  Bed 

bv  ^cnecal  •creement-  is 
jear  1609.     Hi»  date  has  been 

-•"-*"--  —-  ^---  -  -•-.-.-.  i.-_-r 
a  drrade.  though  no  ••Ja 
tins  eariv  date,  c.  Iff*  I  am 


-..-:-  -  =  _i-  - 

wan    tid$    early    Eaadkh    theatre,     ProL 
in   1907  stetn  dm  the  Bed  Boll 
was  opened  after  1 


-'      :      z      :     — 


On  p.  53  he  says : — 
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who  resided  at  Monmouth.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  William  Thomas,  of  the  firm  of 
Gill  &  Thomas  of  Lombard  Street.  Is  this 
portrait  of  Bishop  Cartwright  still  extant, 
and,  if  so,  in  whose  possession  is  it  ?  Are 
there  any  of  his  descendants  yet  remaining  ? 

W.  G.  D.  FLETCHER,  F.S.A. 
Oxon  Vicarage,  Shrewsbury. 

"  C'EST  PROGRfeS  EN  SPIRALE." 

'  Spiral '  the  memorable  Lady  terms 
Our  mind's  ascent. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  passage  from 
George  Meredith's  sonnet  '  The  World's 
Advance '  refers  to  Madame  de  StaeTs 
well-known  saying,  "  L'esprit  humain  fait 
progres  toujours,  mais  c'est  progres  en 
spirale "  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  find  this 
saying,  which  was  not  well  known  to  me, 
in  Madame  de  Stael's  works.  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  tell 
me  where  it  occurs.  M.  A.  C. 

DOMESTIC  IRON  AND  OTHER  METAL  WORK. 
— I  should  welcome  any  information  or 
correspondence  from  collectors  regarding  the 
above  subject.  Of  course  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  Collection,  and 
with  the  Brighton,  Hastings,  Lewes,  Guild- 
hall, and  London  collections. 

JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

FORMS  OP  THE  NAME  "  JAMBS." — I  am 
collecting  forms  of  the  name  "  James," 
and  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  supply  me  with  fresh  ones.  Probably 
I  have  not  found  half  those  which  exist. 
My  list  is  as  follows  :  James,  Jacobus,  Jacob, 
Jacot,  Jacko,  Jack,  Jock,  Jaques,  Jacques, 
Jake,  Jago,  lago  (Santiago),  Diego,  Jaime, 
Hamish,  Kamish,  Kemish,  Kemmis,  Kam- 
mick,  Kames,  Jamez,  Gomez,  Gommez, 
Gomme.  About  the  last  or  "  Gomez  " 
group  I  am  not  sure,  but  the  etymology  of 
the  rest  is  easily  traceable. 

M.  A.  ELLIS. 
55,  Tonbridge  House,  St.  Pancras,  W.C. 

CHARLES  I. — I  am  looking  for  a  complete 
list  of  societies  dealing  with  the  cult  of 
Charles  I.  (not  necessarily  Jacobite),  but 
can  hear  of  only  one  or  two.  I  have  the 
address  of  the  Royal  Martyr  Church  Union. 

J.  PARSON. 

"STARTUPS  END,"  TRING.— WTiat  is  the 
origin  of  this  place-name  ?  It  is  spelt 
"  Startopesende  "  and  "  Startuppeseride  "  in 
1585,  and  is  described  as  being  in  Great 
Tring.  W.  B.  GERISH. 


FIRE-WALKING  : 
PHYSICAL   EXPLANATION. 

(11  S.  ix.  49,  114.) 

I  ROAMED  about  the  Fiji  Group  so  long  ago 
as  1868,  long  before  civilization  reached  it, 
and  I  took  great  interest  in  the  so-called 
"  fire-walking  "  of  the  natives. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  state  the  fact 
that  the  feet  of  persons  who  habitually 
walk  barefoot  become  indurated.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  can  deny  that,  and  such 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the  Fijians. 

In  the  second  place,  no  substances  what- 
ever, whether  vegetable  or  other,  are  applied 
to  the  feet  before  they  perform  the  ordeal. 
Again,  it  is  not  done  through  or  over  fire, 
but  over  hot  stones  over  which  an  immense 
fire  has  been  burning  for  many  hours,  the 
stones  being  of  such  hard  substance  that 
they  do  not  become  soft  from  the  great 
heat,  but  are  used  for  the  purpose  over  and 
over  again. 

From  all  I  know  of  the  Fijian  fire-walking, 
I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  religion  in  any  shape  or  form, 
though  it  has  some  ceremonial  significance 
about  it. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  illustration 
of  the  feat  in  a  pictorial  magazine,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten.  I  wish 
now  I  had  kept  the  picture.  It  is  only  per- 
formed in  the  island  of  Bega. 

Nobody  now  living  knows  more  about  the 
matter  than  Dr.  Corney,  T.S.O.,  who  was 
Chief  Medical  Officer  to  the  Fiji  Group  for 
years,  and  he  wrote  to  me  upon  it  recently 
as  follows  : — 

"I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  as  to  the  causes  of 
immunity  against  heat  in  the  Fijian  fire-walking 
ceremony. 

"  I  have  seen  it  done  five  times,  and  I  have  ex- 
amined the  feet  of  several  of  the  performers  imme- 
diately afterwards,  without  meeting  with  any  trace 
of  injury,  or  any  trace  of  a  protective  application. 

'•  On  one  occasion  a  boy  of  14  or  15 years,  who  was 
doing  it  for  the  first  time,  was  unable  to  complete 
the  journey  round  the  hot  stones  in  the  pit,  either 
from  the  heat,  or  from  losing  heart,  or  from  im- 
perfect knowledge  or  skill  in  evading  the  risk. 

"  He  hopped  briskly  out  of  the  line  of  men  on  to 
the  brim  of  the  pit,  and  I  examined  his  feet  there 
and  then.  There  was  no  injury  whatever  to  be 
seen,  though  the  stones  were  hot  enough  to  have 
charred  a  pocket-handkerchief  into  a  frizzled  black 
ash  in  a  few  seconds,  and  some  were  still  red  hot 
on  their  under  sides,  towards  the  middle  of  the  pit. 
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"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  physical 
phenomenon  takes  place  which  has  not  been  under- 
stood or  explained,  and  that  the  natives  of  the 
tribe,  which  is  the  only  one  in  Fiji  that  performs  or 
attempts  this  ceremony,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have 
at  some  bygone  period  become  acquainted  with  the 
bare  fact  and  taken  advantage  of  it.  With  the  help 
of  superstitious  fear  of  failure  and  physical  bravado 
they  succeed  in  doing  this.  I  fancy — but  this  is 
only  an  impression— that  much  depends  on  the 
precise  stage  of  co9ling  the  stones  have  attained 
when  the  men  step  in  on  to  them. 

"  The  auspicious  moment  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  come  suddenly,  as  if  delay  were  as  risky  as 
premature  action. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  words  'nothing  but 
mere  bravado '  convey  the  truth,  though  I  am  con- 
fident that  bravado  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  act. 

"I  once  carefully  noted  the  time  occupied  by 
the  walkers  in  completing  their  journey  on  the  hot 
stones. 

"  The  foremost  couple  to  step  in  were  eleven 
seconds  on  them  ;  the  last  couple  of  the  sixteen 
men  were  not  more  than  two  seconds,  the  dracsena 
and  other  leaves  being  thrown  in  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  them  before  they  had  taken  more 
than  two  or  three  steps." 

The  above  scientific  description  of  this 
peculiar  act  given  by  Dr.  Corney  is  the 
most  complete  yet  recorded. 

R.  USSHER. 

Westbury  Vicarage,  Brackley,  Northants. 

The  ordeal  by  fire,  and  the  secret  of  endur- 
ing it  without  injury,  was  very  early  known 
in  Greece,  e.g.  vide  Soph.,  'Antigone',  274. 
Albertus  Magnus  mentions  a  compound  of 
powdered  lime  formed  into  a  paste  with  the 
juice  of  the  radish,  the  white  of  egg,  the  juice 
of  the  marshmallow,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
flea-bane,  a  coat  of  which  having  been  applied 
to  the  body  and  allowed  to  dry,  and  another 
coat  laid  on  it,  the  body  will  be  preserved 
from  the  effects  of  fire  ('  De  Mirabilibus 
Mundi '). 

Dr.  Brewster  ('  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,' 
1832,  p.  312)  mentions  several  experiments 
to  prove  the  extraordinary  heat  which  the 
living  body  can  bear  with  impunity,  and 
favours  the  possibility  of  persons  passing 
uninjured  through  flame,  provided  the 
body  can  be  guarded  from  being  scorched  by 
a  non-conducting  covering  of  incombustible 
nature.  Walking  with  naked  feet  on 
burning  coals  is  attributed  by  Beckmann 
('  Hist,  of  Inventions,'  translation,  iii.  277) 
to  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  being 
callous  and  horny,  so  as  to  defend  the  nerves 
from  the  impression  which  the  hot  coals 
would  otherwise  make  upon  them.  Beck- 
mann says  (loco  citato) 

"  that  this  ordeal  may  be  affected  by  frequently 
moistening  the  parts  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
constantly,  for  a  long  time,  rubbing  the  feet  with 


oil,  which  produces  in  the  skin  the  same  horny 
state  as  it  causes  in  leather." 

The  ordeal  of  plunging  the  bared  arm  into 
"  water  heated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  " 
was  made  possible  by  using  fluids  that  boil 
at  low  temperature,  instead  of  water ;  and, 
as  Sir  David  Brewster  properly  remarks, 

"  even  when  the  fluid  requires  a  high  temperature 
to  boil,  it  may  have  other  properties  which  enable 
us  to  plunge  our  hands  into  it  with  impunity." 

A  saturated  solution  of  alum  preserves  any 
part  strongly  impregnated  with  it  from  the 
action  of  fire,  particularly  if  the  skin  is 
rubbed  with  soap  after  the  application  of 
the  alum.  Dr.  Semintini  states  that  by 
means  of  this  preparation  he  repeated,  on 
his  own  person,  the  experiments  of  the  in- 
combustible men  ('  Essai  sur  la  Physiologie 
Humaine,'  par  G.  Grimaud  et  V.  C.  Durocher, 
Paris,  1826,  p.  76).  This  process,  the  effi- 
ciency of  which  has  been  tested  and  con- 
firmed by  recent  experiments,  was  probably 
the  same  as  that  made  use  of  by  the  ancients, 
since  they  also  employed  inert  materials  to 
enable  them  to  encounter  the  flames  ('The 
Philosophy  of  Magic,'  by  A.  T.  Thomson, 
from  the  French  of  M.  Salverte,  1846). 

Beckmann  observes  that  where  the  ordeal 
of  fire  was  taken  as  the  exculpatory  evidence 
of  crime,  the  preventive  was  applied  to  those 
persons  who  were  to  appear  innocent.  When 
the  ordeal  was  abolished,  and  the  art  became 
valueless,  the  secret  was  lost.  In  cases 
where  persons  decided  to  prove  their  inno- 
cence by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  had  fire 
placed  on  their  clothes  without  being  in  the 
smallest  degree  damaged,  the  apparent 
miracle  might  astonish  those  who  witnessed 
it;  but  after  what  has  been  said  about  the 
possibility  of  walking  on  burning  bodies, 
and  considering  the  fact  that  cloth  might  be 
made  with  asbestos — common  cloth  rendered 
incombustible  by  soaking  it  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  alum — there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  the  assumed  miracle. 

TOM  JONES. 

Like  W.  B.  S. ,  I  remember  reading  when 
a  boy  of  storax,  and  trying  it.     /  was  burnt. 
MARCH  C.  DUNNING. 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN  :  HERNE  THE 
HUNTER  (11  S.  ix.  15,  77). — I  have  always 
supposed  that*!  Harrison  Ainsworth  repre- 
sented Herne  the  keeper  as  having  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Richard  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Henry  IV.  ;  that  in  the 
'  Merry  Wives '  Herne  is  already  a  dead 
man,  whose  ghost  is  supposed  to  appear 
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occasionally;  and  that  Falstaff  and  others 
are  characters  alike  in  the  '  Merry  Wives ' 
and  in  '  Henry  IV. '  In  spite  of  this,  I 
doubt  whether  Shakespeare  really  wished 
us  to  regard  the  action  in  the  '  Merry 
Wives  '  as  taking  place  in  Henry's  reign ; 
and  if  we  may  regard  it  as  a  play  of  his  own 
time,  then  I  know  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  Herne  was  a 
keeper  who  committed  suicide  in  the  reigri 
of  Elizabeth.  W.  A.  FROST. 

16,  Am  well  Street,  E.C. 

DE  GLAMORGAN  (11  S.  viii.  468). — The 
Glamorgans  were  an  Anglo-Norman,  not,  as 
the  name  would  suggest,  a  native  Welsh 
family.  I  may  quote  from  E.  Boucher 
James  ('The  Isle  of  Wight,'  i.  324),  who 
writes  : — 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  they  belonged  to  the 
crowd  of  Anglo-Norman  knights  and  their  followers 
who,  after  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
swept  down  on  the  South  Welsh  districts  of  Gwent, 
each  man  seeking  to  carve  out  a  lordship  for 
himself." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"A large  proportion  of  the  names  of  persons  are 
derived  irom  the  names  of  places.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  local  and  personal  name  of 
Glamorgan,  part  of  the  ancient  \VelshGwent.  In 
the  tenth  century  the  portion  of  Gwent  which  lay 
to  the  west  of  the  Usk  river  was  governed  by  the 
Welsh  prince  Morgan,  from  whom  it  took  the 
name  of  Gwlad-Morgan,  the  country  of  Morgan, 
now  corrupted  into  Glamorgan.  The  district  in  its 
turn  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
adventurers  who  by  the  sword  made  themselves 
the  masters  of  the  land." 

The  Glamorgan  family  by  marriage  be- 
came landowners  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  for 
which  counties  Robert  de  Glamorgan  was 
Sheriff  from  21  to  26  Edward  I.  By  an 
alliance  with  a  daughter  of  D'Evercy 
parentage  the  family  later  held  estates  in 
Somersetshire.  A  Robert  de  Glamorgan  was 
engaged  in  litigation,  1  John  (1199),  respect- 
ing five  hides  of  land  in  Hardington  ('  Rot. 
Cur.  Reg.,'  i.  245). 

We  find  the  family  located  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  at  a  very  early  date.  Walter  de 
Glamorgan  must  have  been  a  man  of  some 
influence,  since  he  is  named  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  Carisbrooke  to  the  grant,  made 
between  1148  and  1156,  by  Adeliza,  widow 
of  Earl  Richard  (I.)  de  Redvers,  lord  of  the 
island,  of  the  manor  of  Ouvelay  (Wolves- 
ley),  co.  Berks,  to  the  Norman  abbey  of 
Montebourg  ('Mag.  Rot.  Scac.  Norm.' 
Stapleton,  ii.  274). 

Ralph  de  Glamorgan,  presumably  his  son, 
though  no  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  the  conjecture  has  been  traced,  witnessed 


the  Newport  charter  of  Earl  Richard  (III.) 
de  Redvers,  lord  of  the  island,  1180-84. 
Ralph  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Mascarell  of  Brooke,  I.W.,  and 
by  this  alliance  acquired  large  estates  in 
the  island.  The  confirmation  charter  of 
William  de  Vernon  to  the  abbey  of  Lyre 
shows  he  held  lands,  presumably  "  in  jure 
uxoris,"  at  Yaverland  :  "to  wit,  the  tithes 
of  the  demesnes  of  Ralph  de  Glamorgan  at 
Iverlond  "  (Add.  MS.  No.  24,789,  Br.  Mus.) 
He  witnessed  jointly  with  Philip  de  Gla- 
morgan a  grant  of  land  to  Quarr  Abbey  by 
William  de  Oglander  (Worsley,  App.,  No. 
74). 

Philip  de  Glamorgan,  conjecturally  son  and 
heir,  was  a  donor  of  land,  c.  1190,  to  the 
church  of  Brading,  and  he  attested  in  1206 
a  charter  of  John  de  Marisco,  then  rector  of 
the  church,  reference  being  made  in  the  deed 
to  the  aforesaid  donation.  He  is  named 
('Gal.  Cl.  R.  1231-4')  a  "collector  of 
fortieths"  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1232. 
Dying  in  1247,  he  is  shown  at  the  Inquisition 
following  thereon  (31  Henry  III.,  No.  9)  to 
have  had  custody  of  the  lands  and  heir  of 
the  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight : — 

"Philippus  de  Glammorgan  qui  tenuit  de  Rege 
ratione  custodies  terrse  et  hferedis  Baldewini  de 
Insula  quondam  comitis  Devon."  —  '  Calend. 
Geneal.,'  i.  14,  Chas.  Roberts. 

Sir  William  de  Glamorgan,  Knt.,  of  Brook 
is  named  in  the  Inquisition — "  Willielmus  de 
Glammorgan,  miles  et  hseres  prefati  Philippi  " 
— as  heir  to  the  estates,  and  is  further 
named  in  1234  as  one  of  the  coheirs  of  Sir 
Brien  de  Insula  of  Mottiston,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  Blandford,  co.  Dorset,  "  a  great  person- 
age in  his  day,  and,  according  to  Burke  ('  Ex- 
tinct Peerage  '),  at  one  time  [id  est,  King 
John]  the  most  powerful  subject  of  the 
realm."  Sir  Brien  was  twice  married,  but 
left  no  issue  to  succeed  to  his  wide  estates. 
Entered  in  the  Fine  Rolls  is  the  following  : 
"  Thoma  Brito  et  Alicia  uxor  ejus.  Will's 
de  Glamorgan,  et  Rad'us  de  Scopham  simt 
hseredes  Briani  de  Insula  "  (Roberts,  '  Ex- 
cerptae  Rot.  Fin.  18  Henry  III.  [1234]).'  It 
is  clear  from  this  excerpt  that  Alice,  one  of 
the  coheirs,  was  then  living  and  married  to 
Thomas,  one  of  the  sons  of  William  Brito, 
the  right  of  marriage  of  whose  sons  had 
been  purchased  by  Brien  in  1200  (Hardy  r 
'  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,'  p.  98)  ;  that  William  de 
Glamorgan  was  then  clearly  of  age,  conse- 
quently born  by  1213;  and  further,  that  his 
mother  was  a  niece  of  Brien's,  and  must  have 
been  dead  in  1234,  otherwise  she,  and  not  her 
son,  would  have  been  found  coheir.  The 
third  heir,  Ralph  de  Scopham,  was  a  minor, 
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and  in  ward  of  Roger  la  Zuche.  Further, 
they  were  not,  as  usually  stated,  husbands  of 
Alice's  sisters,  but  children  of  them,  i.e., 
grandnephews ;  and  the  three  supposed 
daughters,  coheirs  of  Brien,  were  not  children 
of  his  wife  Grace  de  Seleby,  to  whom  he  was 
not  married  till  c.  1215,  as  shown  by  the 
following  excerpt : — 

"Rex  dedit  Briano  de  Insula,  Milibi,  Filiam  et 
Heredem  Thorn  ae  fiP  Willelmi  Seleby  in  uxorem 
cum  omnibus  terris  suis  in  com.  Line'." — 16  John, 
'Calend.  Rot.  Pat.  in  Turri  Lond.' 

The  marriage  of  Brien  with  Grace,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Thomas  Seleby,  foreshadowed 
above,  is  wrongly  described  by  Burke  ('  Ex- 
tinct Peerage  '),  the  name  being  entered  as 
Maude,  daughter  of  William  de  Seleby. 
That  Brien's  second  wife's  name  was  Grace 
is  shown  by  many  references  in  the  Rolls, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  "  Grant  to  Brien  de 
Insula  and  Grace  his  wife,"  dated  May, 
1227  ('  Cal.  Ch.  R.,  1226-57,'  i.  35).  At 
her  death,  in  1259,  William  de  Hardreshull 
was  found  to  be  her  heir,  who  did  homage  as 
such  (Fine  R.,  43  Henry  III.). 

At  the  inquisition  following  the  death,  in 
1263,  of  Baldwin,  the  last  heir  male  of  the 
De  Redvers  line,  William  de  Glamorgan  is 
named  one  of  the  jurors,  and  in  the  feodary 
drawn  up  is  returned  holding  three  knights' 
fees  of  the  honour  of  Carisbrooke  Castle 
<'  Calend.  of  Inq.,'  p.  564,  pub.  1904).  The 
date  of  his  demise  has  not  yet  been  traced. 
Sir  Robert  de  Glamorgan  succeeded  to  the 
estates.  That  there  were  two  Roberts  in 
succession  appears  almost  certain,  for  Sir 
Robert  de  Glamorgan,  Knt.,  witnessed  the 
confirmation  charter  of  Barton  Oratory  in 
1275,  while  a  Robert  de  Glamorgan  is  placed 
second  in  the  list  of  those,  not  being  knights, 
attesting  the  Lady  Isabella  de  Fortibus's 
confirmation  charter  to  Quarr  Abbey, 
bearing  date  6  Edward  I.  (1278).  S'ir 
John  Oglander,  in  his  '  Memoirs  '  (Long's 
•ed.,  p.  95),  writes  : — 

"This  sayde  Roberte  Glamorgan  wase  a  greate 
Lorde  in  ye  east  part  of  owre  Island  for  he  wase 
honnor  of  ye  Manners  of  Woolverton  and  Hardlye 
both  in  Bynbridge." 

Various   island   deeds    covering   the   period 
1275-1313  were  witnessed  to  by  them. 

Sir  John  de  Glamorgan,  Knt.,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  by  1313,  was  knighted  1323-4,  dead 
by  1338.  As  early  as  17  Edward  II.  (1324) 
he  was  one  of  the  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Southampton.  He 
married  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Peter 
D'Evercy  of  Standen.  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Brympton  D'Evercy,  co.  Soms.  On  her 
husband's  demise  she  succeeded  to  the  estates 


which  had  been  settled  on  her  by  deed,  dated 
at  Woodstock,  June,  6  Edward  III.  (1333). 
By  his  marriage  Sir  John  had  issue  three 
sons:  John,  who  died  v.p.  after  1333  ;  Peter, 
who  did  fealty  for  Standen  Manor  in  1339, 
and  died  circa  1341  ;  and  Nicholas,  the  last 
heir  male  of  the  De  Glamorgans,  who,  dying 
1362-3,  left  his  six  sisters,  and  a  son  of  his 
sister  Joan,  then  deceased,  coheirs  to  the 
estates.  JOHN  L.  WHITEHEAD. 

Ventnor,  I.W. 

HUMOROUS  STORIES  :  W.  R.  HICKS  AND 
R.  S.  DONNALL'S  TRIAL  (10  S.  ii.  188,  231, 
355;  11  S.  viii.  449;  ix.  51).— Thanks  are 
due  to  SIR  HARRY  POLAND  for  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  William  Robert  Hicks,  as 
well  as  for  the  expression  of  his  view  that 
the  place  of  the  latter's  "jury  story"  is 
properly  in  the  regions  of  pure  fiction.  SIR 
HARRY  POLAND  seems,  however,  not  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  version  of 
this  story  as  it  appears  in  '  Tales  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,'  which  in  some  respects  differs 
considerably  from  the  one  in  Collier's  '  Tales 
and  Sayings.'  In  the  former  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  Cookworthy  wrangle  at  the 
trial,  and  the  doctor  is  correctly  described 
as  a  witness  for  the  defence  and  not  for  the 
prosecution  ;  whilst  the  dicta  of  eight  jury- 
men are  given,  as  against  six  in  '  Tales  and 
Sayings.'  It  is  in  '  Tales  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,'  not  in  Collier's  book,  that  the 
twelve  hours'  confinement  of  the  jury  is 
emphasized  : — 

"  '  We  was  locked  up  for  twelve  hours  in  a  room. 

Locked  up  for  twelve  hours,  you  know,  Mr. 

Wullyam.'  You  couldn't  sit  next  a  man  for  twelve 
hours  wi'out  knowin'  what  'er  was  call'd,  tho'  'twas 
in  the  dark.' " 

An  occurrence  which  goes  far,  at  least  in 
its  results,  to  rival  Hicks's  elaborate  or  ela- 
borated fiction  may  be  found  in  '  Hansard's 
Debates,'  Third  Series,  ccxlix.  597,  676 
(1879). 

In  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6S.  iv.  367,  a  correspondent 
gave  the  names  of  two  or  three  others  of 
Hicks's  good  stories  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  either  of  the  publications  named  above. 

W.  B.  H. 

DR.  WILLIAM  QUARTERMAIN  (11  S.  viii. 
370,  470). — Since  contributing  the  short 
memoir  of  Dr.  Quartermain  I  have  read  his 
will,  and  have  made  the  following  notes. 
After  a  religious  exhortation  he  requests 
that  his  body  shall  be  buried  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  dies  (this  was  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields).  His  petition  to  Charles  II.  for  a 
new  grant  of  land  seems  to  have  been  un- 
complied  with  (such  petitions  usually  were), 
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for  he  leaves  the  land  he  had  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  in  trust  for  his  family.  To  his  wife 
he  leaves  150Z.,  jewels,  and  household  effects, 
including  "  our  ffustian  Bed  which  is  not 
yet  finished,  part  of  which  she  herself  e  hath 
wrought."  His  wife  was  enceinte  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  he  directs  that  "  if 
the  child  my  wife  now  goeth  with  be  a  sonne," 
he  is  eventually  to  enjoy  two  -thirds  of  the 
•estate,  but  if  a  girl  the  property  is  to  be 
•divided  equally  between  her  and  his  daughter 
Katherine.  To  each  of  his  servants  he  leaves 
forty  shillings,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  poor  of 
St.  Martin's.  To  his  sister  Willmott,  to  his 
nephew  William  Quartermain,  to  his  father- 
in-law  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  and  to  Sir  Stephen 
Foxe,  "  Clerke  of  the  Green  Cloth,"  he 
leaves  five  pounds  each.  He  makes  Mary 
Quartermaine  his  wife  executrix  of  his  will  ; 
but  he  appoints  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Sir 
Stephen  Foxe,  and  Francis  Branston  trus- 
tees of  his  estate  (the  reclaimed  land)  at 
Portsea.  The  will  is  dated  4  June,  1667, 
that  is,  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE,  M.D. 

'  MEMOIRS  OF  SIB  JOHN  LANGHAM,  BART.' 
(11  S.  viii.  281,  351,  463  ;  ix.  16,  53).—  Dr. 
Simon  Ford,  Vicar  of  St.  Laurence's,  Read- 
ing, dedicated  to  his  "  noble  and  learned 
friend,  Sir  James  Langham,  Knight  and 
Baronet,"  a  collection  of  Latin  poems  en- 
titled :— 

"  Poemata  Londinensia,  jam  tandem  consummata, 
et  in  unum  volumen  redacta.  Carmen  funebre,  ex 
occasione  Northampton*  conflagrate  cqropositum 
Opera  S.  Ford,  S.T.D.  auctoris  poematis  de  con- 
flagratione  Londini,  &e.  Londini,  1676,"  4  to.  — 
*  History  and  Antiquities  of  Reading,'  by  Rev. 
Charles  Coates,  LL.R,  F.S.A.,  p.  209  ; 

and  at  p.  213  the  sermon  referred  to  at  11  S. 
viii.  352  :  — 

"  Christian  acquiescence,  preached  at  the  inter- 
ment of  Lady  Elizabeth  Laugham,  wife  of  Sir 
James  Langham,  on  Acts  xxi.  14.  London,  1665," 


Sandgate. 


R.  J.  FYNMORE. 


EDWARD  WETENHALL,  BISHOP  OF  Kn> 
MORE  (US.  ii.  88,  372,  434).—  There  was  an 
inquiry  at  the  first  of  the  above  references 
about  the  first  wife  of  Bishop  Weterihall. 
It  went  unanswered,  and  I  believe  it  is  not 
known  who  she  was.  Perhaps  the  following 
may  give  a  clue. 

In  looking  over  some  old  English  letters 
preserved  in  my  mother's  family,  I  notice 
the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Helen 
{Wolseley)  Sprat,  widow  of  Bishop  Thomas 
.Sprat,  to  her  great-niece,  Mrs.  Alicia  (Arnold) 


Ross,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  who  was 
daughter  of  Michael  and  Anne  (Knipe) 
Arnold  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  The 
letter  is  dated  15  Jan.,  1724/5. 

"As  to  Mrs.  Rosier  [RozerJ her  grandfather 

and  gran have  been  often  at  the   palace   at 

Bromley  and  she  was  a  woman  and  a  fine  one  too 
and  Mr.  Whettenall  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
I  ever  saw.  I  was  then  a  girl  of  about  15  and  she 
was  about  24  and  going  to  a  monastery  but  was 
like  to  so  staid  not  a  year,  then  Mr.  Whetnall 
married  her  when  she  came  back  and  a  happy 
couple  they  were." 

Mrs.  Rozer  was  Elizabeth  Wetenhall 
sister  of  Dr.  John  Wetenhall  of  St.  Mary's 
County,  Md.,  and — a  genealogist  here  tells 
me — a  daughter  of  Edward  Wetenhall,  son 
of  Bishop  Wetenhall  by  his  first  wife.  As 
Mrs.  Helen  (Wolseley)  Sprat  was  probably 
living  with  her  father,  Col.  Devereux 
Wolseley,  at  Ravenstone,  in  Leicestershire, 
when  she  was  15  (i.e.,  about  1661),  and 
knew  so  well  of  this  marriage,  the  Bishop's 
first  wife  was  probably  of  that  county  or 
Derbyshire,  close  adjoining,  and,  it  would 
seem,  of  Catholic  descent. 

MCHENRY  HOWARD. 
901,  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

A  JUSTIFICATION  OF  KING  JOHN  (US.  ix. 
63). — I  am  not  able  to  justify  King  John, 
but  I  can  supply  the  reprint  from  Berrow's 
Worcester  Journal  of  20  July,  1797  (which  I 
preserved  in  1897),  of  the  account  of  the 
investigations  of  that  year  in  the  tomb. 
This  is  evidently  by  an  eyewitness,  and 
Green's  account  was  probably  cut  down 
from  it.  The  most  likely  explanation  is 
that  the  cap  was  buckled  tightly  to  keep 
the  jaw  in  place.  My  great-grandfather  was 
one  of  those  who  viewed  the  remains. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. — "  The  public  curi- 
osity in  this  city  and  neighbourhood  was  excited 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  on  Monday  last, 
from  the  circumstance  of  King  John's  remains, 
which  were  interred  in  our  Cathedral  in  the  year 
1216,  being  discovered  on  opening  the  tomb  in  the 
choir,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it  to  a  more  con- 
venient place  (as  the  Cathedral  is  now  undergoing 
a  complete  repair),  it  not  being  supposed  to  cover 
the  body.  The  remains  of  the  King  were  found  in 
an  open  stone  coffin  under  the  tomb,  but  from  their 
appearance  it  is  conjectured  they  must  have  been 
removed  heretofore  from  some  other  part  of  the 
Cathedral ;  the  body  was  wrapped  in  what  seemed 
to  be,  or  might  b3  supposed  to  have  been,  a  crimson 
damask  robe,  as,  though  so  much  perished  by  time, 
it  seemed  to  indicate  that  colour ;  the  cuff  visible 
on  the  left  arm,  which  had  probably  held  his  sword, 
a  fragment  of  which  lay  on  his  left  thigh,  and 
parts  of  the  leather  scabbard  down  the  side  of  the 
left  leg ;  the  robe  had  been  tied  across  the  ankles, 
part  of  the  knot  remaining  on  that  of  the  left ; 
the  robe  perished,  and  the  tips  of  the  toes  visible  : 
the  right  leg  seemed  to  have  been  contracted, 
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that  not  lying  so  straight  as  the  left ;  part  of  the 
shin  bone  of  the  right  leg  seen,  and  that  of  the 
right  arm  below  the  elbow ;  the  upper  jaw  with 
teeth  lying  near  the  right  elbow,  and  the  bone 
of  the  left  arm  out  of  its  place  and  lying  slantwise 
on  the  breast ;  a  quantity  of  a  kind  of  white  paste 
lying  in  two  or  three  lumps  on  and  below  the  belly, 
which  it  may  be  supposed  had  been  poured  into 
the  body  on  the  heart  and  bowels  being  taken  out ; 
on  breaking  a  piece  of  this  paste  it  was  mixed  with 
the  skeletons  of  maggots  or  flies,  of  which  vast 
quantities  lay  on  or  about  the  body ;  and,  on  the 
right  cheek  of  the  skull  there  was  a  sharp  point 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  some  grey  hairs  ap- 
peared under  part  of  the  cap,  which  had  fitted 
the  head  very  tight,  and  seemed  to  have  buckled 
under  the  chin,  parts  of  the  straps  remaining ;  the 
robe  had  the  appearance,  in  some  parts,  of  having 
been  embroidered,  particularly  on  the  right  knee  ; 
no  bones  of  the  fingers  to  be  found  ;  the  coffin  is  laid 
upon  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the  choir,  the 
inside  being  about  even  with  surface  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  concourse  of  people  to  view  the  remains 
of  royalty  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
admit  them  all ;  it  was,  however,  the  order  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  that  as  many  should  be  admitted 
as  could  be  without  confusion,  and  the  sextons 
were  directed  to  make  no  demand  whatever  from 
any  person.  The  tomb  was  again  closed  up  yester- 
day afternoon." 

W.    H.    QUARRELL. 

AUTHOR  OF  PLAY  WANTED  (US.  ix.  89). — 
*  The  Puritane  '  is  one  of  the  fourteen  plays 
included  in  '  The  Shakespeare  Apocrypha,' 
and  appears  in  the  Third  Folio  of  1664.  On 
the  strength  of  the  initials  "W.  S.,"  which 
appear  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition 
of  1607,  this  play  has  been  attributed  to 
William  Smith  and  to  Wentworth  Smith. 
Some  authorities  have  given  it  to  Middleton ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Farmer  first  pointed  out,  the 
second  scene  of  Act  I.  is  the  work  of  an 
Oxford  man.  From  its  likeness  in  many 
respects  to  '  Bartholemew  Fair '  and  to 
'Eastward  Hoe'  (1605),  by  Chapman, 
Jonson,  and  Marston,  Dr.  C.  F.  Tucker 
Brooke  is  inclined  to  attribute  '  The  Puri- 
taine Widdow  '  to  John  Marston,  himself  an 
Oxford  man.  The  character  George  Pye- 
board  ("peel"  =  a  baker's  shovel)  is  pro- 
bably a  punning  allusion  to  George  Peele,  also 
an  Oxford  man.  See  '  The  Shakespeare 
Apocrypha'  (C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke),  1908, 
pp.  xxx-xxxiii  and  219-48. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

This  comedy  incorporates  one  of  the 
"  jests "  of  George  Peele,  "  the  jest  of 
George  and  the  Barber,"  the  hero  of  the 
play  being  called  George  Pyeboard — i.e., 
George  Peele,  and  a  "  peel  "  being  an  instru- 
ment used  by  bakers  for  taking  bread  out 
of  an  oven,  frequently  referred  to  by  old 
writers. 


Dyce  in  his  '  Account  of  G.  Peele  and  his 
Writings,'  p.  329  of  his  '  Dramatic  and 
Poetical  Works  of  R.  Greene  and  G.  Peele,' 
says  : — 

"  '  The  Puritaine  '  was  most  probably  written  by 
Wentworth  Smith,  an  industrious  playwright  who- 
composed  most  of  his  pieces  in  conjunction  with 
Heywood,  Dekker,  Drayton,  Chettle,  Munday,. 
Webster,  Haughton,  Hath  way,  and  Day." 

A.    COLLINCWOOD    LEE. 

'The  Puritan;  or,  The  Widow  of  Watling 
Street,'  played  at  Drury  Lane  in  1714,  but 
previously  acted  by  the  children  of  St. 
Paul's,  circa  1607,  bore  the  initials  of 
"  W.  S.,"  who,  according  to  the  '  Stage 
Cyclopaedia,'  was  probably  Wentworth 
Smith  and  not  William  Shakespeare. 

WlLLOUGHBY    MAYCOCK. 

"The  Puritaine,  or  the  widdow  of  Watling-- 
streete.  Acted  by  the  children  of  Paules.  Written 
by  W.  S.  [Wentworth  Smith.]  London:  1607." 
Quarto.  No  pagination. 

Francis  Kirkman(fl.  1674)  printed  in  1661 
a  '  Catalogue  of  all  the  English  Stage-playes,* 
in  which  he  interpreted  the  letters  to  mean 
Wm.  Shakspeare,  but  Malone  says  that 
Shakspeare  "wrote  not  a  line  of  it." 

Wentworth  Smith  (fl.  1601-23)  was  a 
dramatist,  and  wrote,  in  partnership  with 
others,  numerous  plays.  R.  A.  POTTS. 

The  British  Museum  Catalogue  gives  the- 
play  as 

"The  Puritaine,  or  The  Widdow  of  Watlinge- 
Streete.  In  five  acts,  in  prose  and  verse.  Acted 
by  the  children  of  Paules.  Written  by  W.  S.,  i  e., 
Wentworth  Smith  ?  Sometimes  attributed  to  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.  1607." 

Other  authorities  give  it  as  "  probably  by 
Wentworth  Smith,  and  not  by  William 
Shakespeare." 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 

[MR.  KICHARD  WELFORD  thanked  for  reply.] 

Two  CURIOUS  PLACE-NAMES  :  OTTERY 
ST.  MARY  (11  S.  viii.  447,  517  ;  ix.  54?  U3). 
— The  contraction  of  Christopher  by  West- 
Country  folk  takes  the  form  of  "  Kester." 
More  than  one  Christopher  was  known  to  me- 
in  Devonshire  as  "  Old  Kester." 

SUSANNA  CORNER. 

SWINBURNE  AS  POLYGLOT  AUTHOR  (11  S» 
ix.  88). — There  is  no  occasion  to  be  dis- 
tressed by  Mr.  Shorter 's  saying  that  Swin- 
burne wrote  in  several  languages  other  than 
his  own.  If  we  may  take  Samuel  Johnson's 
authority,  several  "  is  used  in  any  number 
not  large,  and  more  than  two";  and  by 
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adding  to  Swinburne's  verses  in  French  and 
Latin — in  which  he  also  wrote  an  unpub- 
lished epigram  on  Thomas  Carlyle — the  two 
pieces  of  Greek  elegiacs  prefixed  to  '  Ata- 
lanta  in  Calydon,'  the  one  addressed  to 
Landor  and  the  other  written  on  his  death, 
we  obtain  the  result  that  the  poet  composed 
In  three  languages  other  than  his  own. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

In  this  connexion  see  the  Greek  elegiacs 
prefixed  by  Swinburne  to  '  Atalanta  in 
Calydon.'  G.  W.  E.  R. 

GROOM  OF  THE  STOLE  (11  S.  viii.  466,  515  ; 
ix.  32,  95). — I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Herdener 
of  Durham  for  the  following  extract,  which 
Is,  I  think,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  I  have  expressed,  which,  it  seems,  was 
that  of  another  correspondent  in  his  nonage. 

"  II  y  en  a  [sc.  des  gentilshommes  ordinaires] 

pour  enleyer  et  rapporter  sa  chaise  percee "  [sc. 
•celle  du  roi]. — H.  Taine,  '  Les  Origines  de  la  France 
•Contemporaine,  L'Ancien  Regime,'  tome  i.,  23me 
Edition  (Hachette,  1900),  p.  140. 

And  in  a  foot-note  Taine  adds  : — 

"Comte  d'Hezecques,  'Souvenirs  d'un  page  de 
Louis  XVI.,'  p.  212.  Sous  Louis  XVI.  il  y  avait 
•deux  porte-chaises  du  roi,  qui  tous  les  matins,  en 
habit  de  velours,  1'epee  au  cote,  venaient  verifier 
•et  vider,  s'il  y  avait  lieu,  1'objet  de  leurs  functions  ; 
cette  charge  valait  a  chacun  d'eux  20,000  livres  par 
«an"[=80UZ.]. 

J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

T.  &  G.  SEDDON  (11  S.  ix.  86).— The 
following  may  be  of  some  interest  : — 

'  Johnstone's  London  Street  Directory,'  1817,  p.  10 : 
•"  No.  150  Aldersgate  Street.  T.  Seddon,  Cabinet 
Maker  and  Upholder." 

'  Robson's  London  Commercial  Directory,'  1839: 
*'  Seddon,  Thos.   £   Geo.,  Upholsters   and  Cabinet 
Manufacturers,  149  and  150  Aldersgate  Street." 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

FEE-FARM  RENTS  (11  S.  ix.  84). — More 
than  fifty  years  ago  I  remember  that  a  near 
relation  of  mine  used  to  go  annually  to  cer- 
tain towns  in  Yorkshire  to  receive  the  fee- 
farm  rents  due  to  a  nobleman  for  whom  he 
was  agent.  .  ST.  SWITHIN. 

In  Bedell's  '  Account  of  Hornsea,'  1848, 
.the  following  occurs  : — 

"Much  of  the  land  in  Hornsea  is  subject  to  a 
«mall  fee-farm  rent,  paid  half-yearly  to  '  the  heirs 
of  John  Tempest,  Esq.,  and  others,'  of  which 
nothing  whatever  seems  to  be  known  but  that  it 
must  be  paid.  It  may  be  the  rent  referred  to  in  a 
document  dated  about  1703,  of  which  there  is  a 
•copy  in  Drake's  'Eboracum,'  p.  624,  intitled  '  The 
names  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  Her  Majesty  s 
Liberty  and  Court  of  Records  of  the  late  dissolved 


Vlonastery  of  St.  Mary's,  York.'  Among  other 
places  are  the  following:  'In  Holderness  (inter 
alia),  Hornsey-Burton,  F.  Hornsey  and  Hornsey- 
Deckhold,  R.  F.'  In  a  note  it  is  explained  that  "R 
means  that  the  records  remained  in  the  Abbey, 
and  F  that  the  town  paid  a,  fee-farm  rent.  These 
rents  may  have  come  to  the  Crown  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries,  and  have  been  subsequently 
ilienated." 

During  my  incumbency  of  Hornsea  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  paid  this 
rent  yearly,  but  my  successor  resisted  the 
impost,  and,  I  believe,  successfully.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  he  found  it  was 
a  tax  imposed  for  a  temporary  purpose 
about  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  but  that  the 
right  to  levy  it  had  long  expired.  I  will  make 
further  inquiries.  E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

THE  ROADS  ROCJND  LONDON  SEVENTY 
YEARS  AGO:  RHUBARB  (11  S.  ix.  82). — 
Many  years  ago,  talking  with  Mrs.  Loddiges 
(widow  of  Mr.  Conrad  Loddiges,  author  of 
'The  Botanical  Cabinet')  about  the  asso- 
ciation of  their  family  with  orchids,  Mrs. 
Loddiges  replied:  "Yes,  but  I  am  much 
more  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  first  intro- 
duced rhubarb  into  England."  Messrs. 
Myatt  were  certainly  amongst  the  earliest 
cultivators,  but  I  think  the  next  paragraph 
in  MR.  McDowALL's  article — about  the 
first  use  of  rhubarb  at  a  ladies'  boarding, 
school  at  Hackney — appears  rather  to  cor- 
roborate Messrs.  Loddiges' s  claim  to  priority, 
as  their  well-known  nursery  was  in  Hackney. 

E.  G. 

Hackney. 

WILL-O'-THE-WISP  (11  S.  ix.  108). — 
During  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  fre- 
quently, when  traversing  the  great  expanse 
of  marshland  which  stretches  away  north- 
ward from  Harlech  Castle,  seen  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  "  marsh -lights."  At 
any  rate,  what  I  saw  was  a  phenomenon 
for  which  I  could  account  in  no  other  way. 
S.  A.  GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 

HUMAN  FAT  AS  A  MEDICINE  (11  S.  ix.  70, 
115). — In  the  sixteenth  century  Ambroise 
Pare,  writing  his  mother-language,  discredited 
the  use  of  "  mummy  "  in  medicine.  He 
said  it  made  his  patients  vomit,  and  pointed 
out,  moreover,  that  bodies  of  the  rich,  em- 
balmed with  aloes  and  spices,  were  not 
obtainable,  but  that  inferior  persons,  em- 
balmed with  pissasphaltum,  were  palmed 
off  on  the  doctors.  Jews,  Arabs,  Chaldeans, 
and  Egyptians  never  intended,  in  embalming 
their  bodies,  that  they  should  be  eaten  by 
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Christians — "  pour  estre  manges  des  chres- 
tiens." 

But  the  superstition  died  hard,  and  a 
hundred  years  later  Charles  II.  died  with 
strange  physic  inside  him.  One  prescription 
is  signed  by  fourteen  doctors. 

"The  patient  was  bled  largely.  Hot  iron  was 
applied  to  his  head.  A  loathsome  volatile  salt 
extracted  from  human  skulls  was  forced  into  his 
mouth." 

Sir  Thos.  Browne  writes  : — 

"  Mummy  is  become  merchandise,  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams." 

More  interesting  is  the  use  of  live  animals  : 
split  pigeons  to  the  feet,  and  sometimes 
sheep ;  puppy  dogs'  oil,  with  that  of  snakes ; 
swallowing  live  frogs  for  ague  and  such  ; 
this  last  has  continued  to  our  own  times. 
The  idea,  perhaps,  of  sacrifice  is  suggested. 
A  fresh -killed  eel's  skin,  laid  across  the  loins 
for  the  cure  of  lumbago,  I  encountered 
quite  lately  on  the  skin  of  a  great  Hebrew 
scholar  !  GEORGE  WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 

Among  the  numerous  drugs  administered 
to  King  Charles  II.  on  his  death-bed  was 
"  spiritus  cranii  humani."  Macaulay  relates 
the  fact  in  his  usual  florid  style :  "A  loath- 
some volatile  salt,  extracted  from  human 
skulls,  was  forced  into  his  mouth."  In  the 
fourth  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  (1721)  there  are  still  preparations 
of  human  fat.  In  the  earlier  editions  were 
"  cranium  hominis  violenta  morte  ex- 
stincti,"  "  nephriticus  lapis  hominis,"  and 
"  mummy  "  (mumia  Sepulchorum).  It  was 
not  till  the  fifth  Pharmacopoeia  (1746)  was 
published  that  "  mummy  "  was  excluded. 
Numerous  other  preparations  from  ani- 
mals and  their  various  organs  were  also 
used.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  very 
prevalent  employment  in  the  present  day 
of  many  animal  extracts  is  only  the  revival, 
in  a  new  and  perhaps  more  scientific  form, 
of  an  old  and  half -forgotten  custom. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 
8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

THE  GREAT  EASTERN,  THE  FIRST  OF  THE 
LEVIATHANS  (US.  viii,  506  ;  ix.  55,  116). — 
I  have  a  pamphlet  of  thirty- three  pages 
entitled 

''The  Great  Eastern,  An  Illustrated  Description 
of  the  great  Steam-Ship,  the  property  of  the  Great 
Ship  Company,  Limited.  Authentic  Edition." 

Published  by  H.  G.  Clarke  &  Co.,  252, 
Strand,  it  bears  no  date,  but  apparently  it 
.was  issued  very  soon  after  the  shin's  voyage 
to  Portland  Bay,  7-10  Sept.,  1859. 


This  account  differs  from  A.  N.  Q.'s 
(US.  viii.  507)  in  two  particulars:  (1)  ac- 
commodation for  4,000  (not  5.000) — 800 
first  class,  2,000  second  class,  and  1,200  third 
class — independently  of  the  ship's  comple- 
ment, about  400  ;  (2)  the  explosion  caused 
the  death  of  6  firemen  (not  10),  and  destroyed 
the  fittings  of  the  saloon.  J.  J.  FAHIE. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (11  S.  ix.  109). — 
1.  "The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  "  is 
the  opening  of  the  eleventh  stanza  of  the 
fourth  canto  of  *  Rokeby '  ;  but  in  the 
third  line  Scott  wrote  "  breeze,"  not  "  wind.'r 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 
[MR.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE  also  thanked  for  reply.]1 

TARRING  (11  S.  viii.  368,  416,  473).— 
Your  correspondent  who  inquired  about 
occurrences  of  this  surname  may  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  John  Tarring  is  a  carrier 
in  Plymouth  ;  that  R.  Tarring  is  a  resident 
in  Devonport ;  while  at  Torpoint,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tamar,  there  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  name  of  W.  Tarring. 
Stonehouse  does  not  hold  one  of  this  name,, 
but  a  Mrs.  E.  Tarran  lives  there. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

"MARRIAGE"  AS  SURNAME  (11  S.  viii. 
287,  336,  378,  457  ;  ix.'14,  92).— Clement  or 
Clemence,  widow  of  William  Maryadge  or 
Mary  edge,  is  mentioned  in  the  wills  of  her 
mother,  Elizabeth  Nevell  of  Feringe  (Essex),. 
in  1609,  and  of  her  brother,  Thomas  ISTevell, 
also  of  Feringe,  1613.  The  latter  made 
her  sole  executrix.  Her  son  John  and  his 
three  children  are  mentioned,  and  her 
daughter  Hester.  Thomas  and  Robert  were 
also  probably  sons.  The  wills  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  Commissary  of  London 
and  Essex  at  Somerset  House. 

RALPH  NEVILL.  F.S.A. 

Castle  Hill,  Guildford. 

"  TROD,"  "  TRODE,"  PAST  TENSE  OF 
"TREAD"  (11  S.  ix.  27,  116).— It  is  not 
always  remembered  by  readers  that  the 
final  e  in  such  words  as  bade  (St.  Luke  xiv. 
9),  sate  (Ps.  1.  20),  and  trode  (2  Kings  vii.  20) 
mpukes  no  difference  to  the  pronunciation. 
Satest.  if  it  rimes  with  latest,  comes  from  the 
verb  to  sate  ;  as  a  past  tense,  sate,  safest, 
are  identical  with  sat,*sattest.  W.  E.  B. 

UPRIGHT  STONES  IN  CHURCHYARDS  (11  S. 
viii.  490  ;  ix.  35,  91). — In  the  churchyard  at 
Wigtown,  N.B.,  is  a  roughly  hewn,  upright 
stone  of  hard  whinstone,  or  trap,  with  an 
incised  shield  bearing  the  date  1620  and  the 
letters  "  Ke."  A.  W.  ANDERSON. 
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Aylioin.     By    Theodore    Watts-Dunton.     (Hurst 

&  Blackett,  6s.) 

THIS  new  edition  of  '  Aylwin  '  will  be  highly 
appreciated,  for  the  author  has  added  to  the 
charm  of  his  ever  fresh  and  memorable  work  by 
giving  illustrations  of  the  scenes  depicted. 
'  Aylwin  '  is  so  well  known  to  our  readers  that  any 
detailed  notice  would  be  superfluous.  We  can  but 
repeat  what  has  already  been  said  of  it  :  "  The 
words  have  come  '  straight  from  the  heart,'  and 
in  consequence  go  '  straight  to  the  heart.'  " 

In  the  Preface  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  refers  to 
the  "  very  picturesque  letter  "  which  appeared  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  of  May  3rd,  1902  (9  S.  ix.  353),  signed 
C.  C.  B.,  in  answer  to  a  query  by  E.  W.  This 
he  "  gives  himself  the  pleasure  of  quoting, 
because  it  describes  the  writer's  ascent  of  Snow- 
don  (accompanied  by  a  son  of  my  old  friend  Harry 
Owen,  late  of  Pen-y-Gwryd)  along  the  path  which 
was  almost  the  same  as  that  taken  by  Aylwin 
and  Sinfi  Lovell,  when  he  saw  the  same  magnificent 
spectacle  that  was  seen  by  him." 

There  are  two  Appendixes.  The  first  is  "In 
defence  of  a  great  and  beloved  poet,  whose  cha- 
racter is  delineated  in  the  story."  The  second 
contains  the  key  to  '  Aylwin  '  by  Mr.  Thomas 
St.  E.  Hake  contributed  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1902  (9  S:  ix.  450).  Facing  the  title, 
in  colours,  is  the  portrait  of  the  author  from  the 
beautiful  painting  by  Miss  H.  B.  Norris  in  1902. 

The  Puritans  in  Power  :  a  Study  in  the  History  of 

the  English  Church  from  1640  to  1660.      By  G.  B. 

Tatham.    (Cambridge  University  Press,   7s.  6d. 

net.) 

AT  first  sight  this  careful  and  well-documented 
essay  strikes  one  chiefly  by  what  it  is  not.  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  stormy  religious 
thought  of  the  period,  nor  yet,  except  in  the  briefest 
way,  to  show  what  had  led  up  to  the  prevailing 
confusions  and  antagonisms.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  dealing  with  external  matters  only,  does  it 
vouchsafe  much  in  the  way  of  anecdote,  descrip- 
tion, or  those  direct  personal  touches  which  give 
life  to  a  history.  The  point  of  the  book  is  the 
illustration  of  Puritan  measures  and  methods  in 
the  treatment  of  those  who  were  termed,  by  what 
was  surely  an  odd  impropriety  of  expression, 
"delinquents." 

To  general  readers  the  first  two  chapters  will 
probably  appear  the  most  interesting.  They  give  a 
concise  and  soberly  balanced  account  of  the  state 
and  history  of  the  Church  in  the  earlier  years  of 
Charles  I.,  and  of  the  position,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
making  clear  at  the  oiitset  what  is  the  key  to  a 
just  understanding  of  it,  that  the  Puritan  move- 
'ment  sought  not  for  purity  of  conduct,  but  for  a 
return  to  primitive  doctrine  and  worship,  so  far  as,  by 
study  and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  its  adherents 
conceived  that  they  could  get  back  to  these.  There 
follows  a  chapter  on  the  Sequestration  Committees, 
full  of  good  detail,  much  of  which  is  drawn  from 
unpublished  MSS.  in  the  Walker  Collection.  The 
most  interesting  case  is  perhaps  that  of  Isaac  Allen, 
Rector  of  Prestwich,  an  inventory  of  whose  goods 
and  chattels — sequestrated  from  him  in  1645 — is 
given  in  an  appendix.  In  his  account  of  'The 
Regulation  of  Cambridge '  the  author  reasonably 


devotes  a  good  many  paragraphs  to  the  noted  case 
of  Sylvester  Adams  ot  Peterhouse,  who  in  1637  had 
preached  a  public  sermon  on  the  text  "  Whose 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,  and  whose  sin& 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  A  most  valuable 
record  of  the  meetings  of  Heads  of  Colleges  upon  this 
case,  and  the  different  voting  which  took  place  at 
them,  is  printed  from  the  Ada  Curice,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Registry  as  another  appendix. 
On  the  whole,  there  seems  warrant  for  considering 
that  the  work  of  the  Puritans  at  Oxford,  through 
the  Visitors,  was  more  productive  of  improvement 
than  their  activities  at  Cambridge.  The  chapters 
on  the  fate  of  the  ejected  clergy  and  on  that  of  the 
churches  give  a  restrained  account  of  the  bare 
facts,  which  are,  indeed,  of  themselves  sufficiently 
eloquent.  The  operations  of  a  man  like  Dowsing,, 
who,  in  Cambridgeshire  alone,  visited  some  sixty 
churches,  and  has  left  a  businesslike  record  of 
the  ruin  and  defacement  he  and  his  men  inflicted 
upon  them,  need  no  comment ;  still  less  do  the 
miseries  of  penniless  exile,  or  of  detention  in- 
over-crowded  gaols. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  sum  up  the  general  effect 
of  Puritan  rule,  but,  clearly  and  conscientiously  as- 
the  writer  sets  out  the  instances  of  justice  and 
clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Interim  Government, 
it  is  plain  that  his  researches  into  the  history  of 
these  twenty  years  go  to  emphasize  the  impression, 
of  them  as  being,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  a  period  chiefly  of  ill  -  considered 
destruction. 

Ancient  Memorial  Brasses.  By  Edward  T.  Beau- 
mont. (Oxford  University  Press,  3<s.  Qd.) 
THIS  brochure  is  put  forth  with  the  object  of 
popularizing  the  study  of  memorial  brasses.  It 
may  well  be  of  service  in  that  direction,  but  one 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  there  is  room  just 
at  present  Tor  another  work  on  brasses. 

The  author's  method  is,  after  having  first  given, 
some  hints  on  taking  rubbings  and  preserving  them, 
to  classify  his  subject-matter  under  ten  heads. 
They  are  :  —  1.  Brasses— Historical ;  2.  Knights; 
3.  Civilians;  4.  Dames;  5.  Ecclesiastics;  6.  Mis- 
cellaneous ;  7.  Emblems  ;  8.  Inscriptions  ; 
9.  Heraldry  ;  10.  Architectural  Features. 

The  details  of  armour,  dress,  <fec.,  are  treated 
chronologically,  as  distinctive  of  the  different 
periods  in  which  the  several  memorials  were 
erected.  The  various  points  are  brought  out 
with  clearness,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  accu- 
racy, but  there  are  certain  statements  which 
need  revision.  For  example,  on  p.  4  we  find  "De 
bello  campo  jacet  hie  sub  marmore  Simon  fundator 
de  Neweham,"  which  is  thus  translated:  "From 
the  battle-field  under  this  marble  lies  Simon, 
founder  of  Neweham  " — a  curious  rendering  of  the 
medieval  Latin.  A  passage  on  p.  7  reads  as  if 
Purbeck  marble  was  always  used  for  the  matrices 
of  brasses.  "Sir  Symon  Ffelbrygge  "  (MC),  p.  23, 
bears,  not  the  "royal  Standard,"  but  the  banner. 
"William"  (should  not  this  be  "John"?),  Viscount 
Beaumont,  certainly  did  not  bear  the  elephant,  on 
which  his  effigy  stands,  as  his  crest,  for  the  latter, 
a  lion  statant,  appears  upon  the  helm  above  his 
head.  The  elephant  was  probably  his  badge,  and 
was  used  by  later  Beaumonts  as  a  crest,  as  often 
happened  in  the  case  of  badges  after  the  practical 
use  of  them  had  ceased.  Abbot  Sir  Richard  Bew- 
fforeste,  p.  116,  would  doubtless  have  resented  the 
assertion  that  he  wore  a  "  monk's  cloak  "  ;  and  the 
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jewelled  coronet  and  "collar  of  garters"  which 
Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  p.  127,  is  depicted  as  wearing, 
are  not  included  in  the  "full  insignia  of  the 
Garter." 

The  book,  which  is  a  crown  8vo  of  xvi  and  197 
pages,  contains  seventy-eight  nice  illustrations  of 
rubbings  and  a  satisfactory  Index. 

ThM,  Mending  of  Life.    With  an  Introduction  by 

Dundas  Harford.  (H.  R.  Allenson,  Is.  Qd.  net.) 
WE  have  here  in  a  modernized  form  from  the 
Cambridge  MS.  the  '  Be  Emendatione  Vitse '  of 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole.  As  Mr.  Harford  says 
in  his  Introduction  :  "In  the  fifteenth  century 
Rolle  was  probably  the  most  popular  and  widely 
read  of  all  English  religious  writers.  Between  sixty 
and  seventy  manuscript  copies  of  the  '  Emendatio 
Vitse '  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  his  other  works, 
have  survived,  while  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  com- 
plete '  Imitation '  there  remain  in  England  only 
five  MS.  copies  in  Latin  and  one  in  Greek." 

The  outline  of  Rolle's  life  is  by  this  time  familiar 
to  those  who  have  followed  with  interest  the 
republication  of  his  different  works  which  of  late 
has  been  fairly  frequent.  He  \vas  born  about  the 
year  1300  at  Thornton  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  sent 
as  a  youth  to  Oxford  by  Archdeacon  Nevile.  On 
leaving  Oxford  he  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  old  home,  and  for  nearly  three  years  he  lived 
there  the  ascetic  life  of  the  solitary  hermit.  He 
seems  to  have  spent  some  years  in  mission  tours, 
and  he  finally  settled  down  as  the  spiritual  adviser 
of  the  Cistercian  nuns  at  Hampole,  where  he  died 
in  1349. 

Mr.  Harford  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Herbert  of  the  British  Museum,  to  Miss 
Evelyn  Underbill,  and  to  Mr.  Alfred  Rogers  of  the 
University  Library,  who  made  for  him  a  transcript 
of  the  MS',  at  Cambridge.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Har- 
ford will  give  us,  as  he  promises,  the  fuller  history 
of  Rolle's  life  as  a  hermit. 

A    Gypsy    bibliography.     By    George    F.    Black, 

Ph.D.     (Quaritch,  15.s.) 

THIS  Bibliography,  published  by  Mr.  Quaritch 
for  the  members  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society,  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  gipsy  literature, 
and  Dr.  Black  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
deserves  great  praise  for  the  labour  he  has 
bestowed  upon  its  production.  There  must  be 
in  all  nearly  five  thousand  works  mentioned. 
George  Borrow  tops  the  list  with  106  ;  under 
Francis  Groome  there  are  32,  and  under  Watts- 
Dunton  17.  Sorrow's  '  Bible  in  Spain  '  was 
published  by  Murray  in  3  vols.  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1842,  in  an  edition  of  1,000  copies. 
In  the  January  following  a  second  edition  of  1,000 
was  issued  ;  in  March,  a  third,  and  in  June  a 
fourth.  In  July  there  was  a  fifth  edition  of  750. 
After  this  Murray  included  it  in  his  "  Home  and 
Colonial  Library." 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Black's  work  is  "to  give  an 
account  of  the  literature  of  the  gypsies,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  A  complete  bibliography 
of  the  subject,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  impossible, 
the  indirect  material  being  so  abundant."  Of 
the  titles  included  in  the  list,  the  greater  number 
have  been  copied  from  the  works  themselves, 
and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  assure  accuracy. 
Among  the  many  friends  Dr.  Black  thanks  for 
their  aid  we  find  Mr.  Winstedt,  Mr.  Wellstood, 
Dr.  Varr6,  Mr.  Scott  Macfie,  and  Mr.  Gilliat- 
Srnith.  There  is  a  Subject  Index  of  24  pages. 


Romance    Tiles    of    Chertsey     Abbey.        (Wells 

Gardner  &  Co.,  Is.  net.) 

THIS  booklet  is  an  abridgment,  made  by  Miss  Lucy 
Wheeler,  of  '  Pavement  Tiles  from  Chertsey  Abbey,' 
by  Mr.  Man  waring  Shurlock.  The  larger  work  was 
published  in  1885  at  a  guinea.  To  it  the  author 
devoted  the  leisure  hours  of  a  very  busy  life.  Mr. 
Shurlock  was  a  good  friend  to  Chertsey,  and  this 
little  work  has  been  brought  out  by  his  friends  to 
keep  him  in  remembrance.  There  are  nine  illus- 
trations, including  a  *  Triptych  of  Tiles  from 
Chertsey  Abbey,  Thirteenth  Century.' 

The  Antiquary  for  February  contains  an  account 
of  Stoughtpn,  in  Surrey,  by  the  Rev.,  J.  B. 
McGovern,  in  which  he  states  :  "  To  the  antiquary 
this  place-name  includes  a  locality  that  is  almost 
unique  in  its  blending  of  the  modern  with  the 
ancient.  For  while  church,  and  parish,  and  village 
are  creations  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies, the  history  of  the  district  reaches  back  to 
the  Conqueror's  days,  and  its  independent  manor- 
ship  to  the  year  of  Runnymede."  A  brass  plate  in 
Stoke  Church  contains  the  following  remarkable 
punning  epitaph  on  Sir  Lawrence  Stoughton,  who 
died  in  1613,  and  his  wife  Rose  (ob.  c.  1630), 
wherein  the  changes  are  rung  upon  the  "Stough- 
tonia.  Laurus,"  "  Pulchra  Rosa"  (Rose  and  Law- 
rence seem  to  have  been  favourites  with  the 
family)  :^- 

F,n  hoc  Lauretuno  dices,  dicasque  Rosetum, 
Hie  Rosa  radices,  hie  quoque  Laurus  agit ! 
Mr.  Worley  concludes  his  notice  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael,   Paternoster  Royal,  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred.   Mr.  Roessler  de  Graville 
writes  on  Thomas  Basin  (1412-91),  and  an  illustra- 
tion is  given  of  the  window  in  Caudebec  Church 
in  which  the  bishop  is  represented  in  his  robe  of 
red  purple. 


F.  G.  D.— Forwarded. 

MB.  H.  TAYLOR.— Many  thanks  for  the  pedigree 
of  the  Taylors  of  Ongar. 

MR.  A.  J.  BANNATYNE.— See  8  S.  iii.  364 ;  iv. 
110;  11  S.  vii.349. 

CORRIGENDUM.— MR.  J.  S.  UDAL  writes  : 

"ERASMUS'S  PARAPHRASE  UPON  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  (11  S.  viii.  510).— There  is  an  im- 
portant erratum,  or  omission,  in  1.  19,  col.  2.,  of 
p.  512.  Between  the  word  '  before '  and  the 
figures  '  1539-41 '  should  be  inserted  the  figures  and 
words  following :  4 1549,  since  the  seven  editions  of 
the  Great  Bible  in.'  By  some  mistake,  in  my  copy- 
ing or  otherwise,  a  whole  line  has  been  lett  put ; 
and  of  course  the  correction  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence, as  the  passage  is  inaccurate  as  it  stands.  The 
President  (Mr.  Nelson  Richardson)  of  the  Dorset 
Field  Club,  whose  words  I  was  quoting,  and  to 
whom  I  had  sent  a  copy  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  containing 
my  article,  has  himself  pointed  the  omission  out  to 
me,  and  has  suggested  its  correction.  This  I  am 
sure  you  will  gladly  do,  and  I  offer  many  apologies 
-for  the  occasion. 

"The  whole  sentence  should  therefore  run: 
'  No  complete  Bible  had  been  printed  before  1549, 
since  the  seven  editions  of  the  Great  Bible  in 
1539-41,  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIIl.'s  reign  having 
only  produced  New  Testaments.  ' 
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JI0&S* 

'  WIDSITH,'  LL.  4,  5. 

WIDSITH  commenced  his  poem  by  making 
certain  statements  about  himself  ;  in  fact, 
we  may  say  that  he  very  properly  intro- 
duces himself  to  his  audience.  But  there 
is  much  textual  confusion.  In  the  second 
line  of  the  latest  edition  "  monna  "  is  inter- 
polated, and  "  maegfa  "  takes  the  place  of 
mcer\>a.  In  the  third  line  "  on  "  is  inserted. 
In  the  fourth  hine  is  altered  to  "  him,"  and 
in  the  fifth  "  sepelo  "  supplants  ce]>ele.  In 
fine,  in  three  passages  mustering  twenty- 
three  words  among  them,  the  latest  editor 
has  incorporated  no  fewer  than  five  emenda- 
tions. I  hasten  to  add  that  he  has  laid  the 
evidence  of  the  MS.  before  his  readers.  That 
evidence  renders  it  clear  that  the  scribe  of 
the  Exeter  Codex,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
did  not  understand  either  what  he  was 
copying  or  what  he  was  writing. 


The  late  Dr.  Sweet  wrote  of  the  scribes 
in  1878  that 

"  many  of  them  did  not  understand  what  they 
were  writing  half  so  well  as  a  thoroughly  competent 
editor."* 

We  shall  presently  see  that  in  the  case  of 
'  Widsith '  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  scribes  and  editors. 

In  the  two  half -lines  I  wish  to  deal  with 
the  MS.  runs  : — 

hine  from  Myrgingum  ofydt  onwocon. 
It  is  impossible  to  construe  this.  The  verb 
onwocon  is  plural,  but  it  has  no  subject.  It 
is  intransitive,  but  it  has  an  object,  namely, 
hine.  And  celpele  is  really  in  an  oblique 
case,  without  any  grammatical  reason  for 
that  being  apparent. 

Conybeare,  Leo,  Ettmuller,  Kemble,  and 
Thorpe  kept  the  manuscript  reading,  and 
the  last-named  rendered  the  words  thus  : — 
Him  from  among  the  Myrgings  nobles  gave  birth  to. 
Mr.  Sedgefieldf  gives  : — 

Him  from  Myrgingum  se>elo  onwocon, 
and  in  so  doing  he  follows  Rieger,  Grein- 
Wiilcker,  Kluge,  and  Holthausen  ;  cp.  Mr. 
Chambers,  '  Widsith,'  pp.  188-9.  The  last- 
named  editor  does  likewise,  but  turns  the 
words  thus  : — 

His  race  sprang  from  the  Myrgings. 
This  frankly  evades  all  the  grammatical  and 
other  difficulties  inherent  in  the  passage, 
and  interpolates  the  word  "  race,"  for 
which  there  is  no  textual  authority.  This 
is  all  very  unsatisfactory. 

Many  distinguished  scholars,  as  Mr. 
Chambers  has  shown,  have  puzzled  over 
these  five  words.  But  not  one  of  them 
would  appear  to  have  asked  either  himself 
or  his  fellow -workers  the  question,  Are 
there  other  difficulties  besides  grammatical 
ones,  and  may  there  not  be  a  hidden — that 
is  to  say,  a  scribal — error  at  the  root  of  all  ? 
I  would  reply  to  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  I  would  add  that  not  one  of  the 
scholars  referred  to  has  given  that  amount 
of  time  to  the  study  of  the  palseographical 
peculiarities  of  tenth-century  Anglo-Saxon 
script  which  must  be  given  before  the  re- 
habilitation of  *  Widsith  '  can  be  undertaken 
with  the  certainty  of  success. 

In  the  tenth  century  there  was  a  peculiar 
form  of  a  employed  which  gave  rise  to  a 
variety  of  obscure  scribal  mistakes.  This 
particular  a  is  actually  a  u  with  the  top 
closed  by  a  bar.  Good  examples  of  it 


*  '  The  Collected  Papers  of  Henry  Sweet,'  Oxford, 
1913,  p.  135,  '  English  and  Germanic  Philology.' 
-t  '  Beowulf,'  1910,  p.  139. 
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appear  in  the  first  plate  of  Thorpe's  fac- 
similes. The  A.-S.  Chron.  A  is  assigned 
to  Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester.  It  is  now 
No.  CLXXIII.  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  page  of  it 
lithographed  in  Thorpe's  edition  of  the 
Chronicles  contains  annals  922-4,  and  was 
written  by  scribe  No.  7  in  about  A.p.  930. 
Instances  of  carelessness  in  writing  or 
reading  this  a  are  indicated  by  the  scribal 
errors  it,  ti,  u,  and  um.  These  are  found  for 
the  most  part  in  proper  names,  but  they 
sometimes  appear  in  common  words  also. 

Now  -myrging-  occurs  seven  times  in 
'Widsith,'  namely,  in  11.  4,  23,  42,  84,  85, 
96,  and  118.  In  1.  96  it  is  in  the  gen.  pi.  : 
sc.  frea  myrginga.  In  1.  118  also  it  is  in  the 
gen.  pi.  :  sc.  gedryht  wift  myrginga  (MS. 
wi]>).  In  all  other  instances  it  is  found  in 
the  dat.  pi.  In  one  of  these,  however, 
namely,  in  1.  42,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  gen.  : 
sc.  merce . . .  .wffi  myrginga.  Editors  mis- 
read here,  and  reproduce  the  MS.  without 
emendation,  though  they  are  quite  aware 
that  there  is  obscurity.  They  evade  the 
difficulties  by  separating  wift  from  its  con- 
text and  construing  it  as  a  preposition, 
which  is  what  the  scribe  of  the  Exeter  Codex 
supposed  it  to  be.  The  line  is  thus  made  to 
mean  that  Offa  "  drew  the  boundary  against 
the  Myrgingas,"  whereas  it  actually  means 
that  Offa  "drew  the  boundary  of  the 
WitJmyrgingas."  When  the  scribe  of  the 
Exeter  Book  wrote  merce  gemcerde  wffi 
myrgingu,  he  misread  the  peculiar  a  we  are 
concerned  with,  and  supposed  that  the  bar 
was  an  m- stroke. 

The  error  in  1.  4  is  identical  with  that  in 
1.  42  :  the  scribe  had  a  badly  closed  a  before 
him,  and  he  read  myrgingu  instead  of 
*myrginga.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
felt  constrained  to  tamper  with  his  text. 

Hine  from  Myrgingum  sej^ele  onwocon 
cannot  mean 

Him  from  the  Myrgingas  the  nobles  sprang. 
Editors    believe    that    it    does,    and    some 
humour  the  scribe  by  supposing  that  onwocon 
was    just    transitive    enough    to    require    a 
dative. 

Now  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth 
sentences  of  'Widsith'  have  "Widsith," 
"he,"  "he,"  and  he  understood,  for  their 
subject,  respectively.  We  know  that  on- 
wocon is  not  transitive,  hence  WTC  may 
reject  hine  and  "  him,"  and  replace  both 
by  he.  Moreover,  the  plural  form  onwocon 
is  due  to  the  scribe,  who,  like  Thorpe  and 
many  others,  supposed  that  ce]>ele  indicated  a 
nom.  pi.,  and  provided  it  with  a  plural  verb. 


Our  emendations  run  thus  : — 

*He  from  Myrginga  sej>ele  onwoc. 
Editors  alter  ce]>ele  to  ce]>elo,  -u,  and  suppose- 
that  this  is  the  pi.  nom.  of  the  abstract 
noun,  which  has  the  same  form  as  the- 
sing.  nom.  But  Prof.  Wright  not  only 
specially  warns  us  that  "  few  nouns  belong- 
ing to  this  class  [of  abstract  fern,  nouns- 
in  I]  have  a  plural  "  ;  but  also  points  out 
that  the  use  of  the  nom.  sing.  "  for  all  forms 
of  the  sing,  and  for  the  nom.  ace.  plural  " 
does  not  belong  to  the  oldest  period  of  the 
dialect  ;  cp.  '  O.E.  Grammar,'  sec.  382. 
What,  then,  is  ce]>ele  ?  It  is  simply  efeZe, 
the  instrumental,  or  dat.,  after  from,  of  tho 
noun  c^el  (native  land).  Anglian  e  in  some 
roots  corresponds  with  West  Saxon  ce,  and 
the  scribe  who  first  copied  '  Widsith  '  out 
of  the  Anglian  dialect  into  W.S.  knew  this,, 
and  wrongly  reduced  e\>ele  to  ce\>ele. 

The  true  reading,  therefore,  is  : — 
He  from  Myrginga  e]>ele  onwoc, 
i.e., 

He  sprang  from  the  e]>el  Myrginga. 
The  word  e]>el  also  occurs,  correctly  spelt,. 
in  11.  96  and  109. 

There  is  a  third  instance  in  *  Widsith  '  of 
um  <u=a.  In  1.  68  Widsith  tells  us  that  he 
was  "  mid  Frumtingum."  Such  a  form  as 
"  Frumt-  "  is  impossible  in  O.E.  Editors 
are  much  puzzled  by  it,  and  Mr.  Chambers 
reproduces  three  guesses  indulged  in  by 
Grimm  ("a  scornful  nickname  "),  Mullen  - 
hoff  ("an  epic  fiction  "),  and  Moller  ("  push- 
ing, brave  folk").  Now  "  Frumt- ."  = 
Frumt  <*Frut  <Frat-,  and  that  is  "the- 
deutero theme  in  Wil-frat,  a  witness  to 
a  Mercian  grant  of  c.  725 ;  K.  LXXV. 
"  Frat- "  may  equal  frato  (an  ornament) ; 
cp.  J.  Wright's  '  O.E.  Grammar,'  sec.  54,  n.  3* 
ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 


JOHN  WILKES  AND  THE  '  ESSAY  ON 
WOMAN.' 

(See  ante,  pp.  121,  143.) 

WHAT  were  the  three  parodies  for  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  which  Wilkes 
was  convicted  in  1764  and  fined  in  1768,. 
two  having  been  found  by  the  Lords  in 
January,  1764,  to  be  of  his  authorship  ? 

The  latter-day  apologists  of  the  patriot 
have  endeavoured  to  shield  Wilkes  by 
asserting  that  no  copy  of  the  parodies  exists 
in  our  time,  and  that  credit  ought  to  be- 
given  to  Wilkes  and  the  Wilkites  as  against 
Kidgell  and  the  minions  of  the  Ministry. 
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"  Of  this  parody,  which  not  five  but  fifty  times 
we  have  seen  outrageously  condemned,  let  us  say 
that  it  was  never  our  fortune  to  meet  with  a  single 
man  who  had  read  it.  We  are  not  satisfied, 
indeed,  that  copies  are  now  in  existence.  Wilkes 
asserted  at  the  time  that  'the  most  vile  blasphe- 
mies were  forged  and  published '  as  extracts  from 
the  work ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  copies  which 
are  mysteriously  sold  at  high  prices  have  been 
manufactured  and  the  'vile  blasphemies'  inserted 
therein." — 'Papers  of  a  Critic,'  ii.  229. 

Dilke's  reference  is  to  Wilkes's  Letter  to 
the  Aylesbury  Electors  (22  Oct.,  1764), 
where  the  patriot  thus  delivers  himself  : — 

"The  most  vile  blasphemies  were  forged  and 
published  as  part  of  a  work  which  in  reality  con- 
tained nothing  but  fair  ridicule  of  some  doctrines  I 
could  not  believe,  mock  panegyric,  flowing  from 
mere  envy,  which  sickened  at  the  superior  parts  and 
abilities  as  well  as  wondrous  deeds  of  a  man  1 
could  not  love,  a  few  portraits  drawn  from  warm  life 
with  the  too  high  colouring  of  a  youthful  fancy." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  weight  to 
assign  to  this  charge  of  forgery.  A  strict 
regard  for  the  truth  was  not  a  virtue  of  the 
patriot ;  thus  we  find  him  writing  to  Cotes 
(who  was  financing  him  during  this  time) 
in  March,  1764,  that  he  is  being  very  "  oeco- 
nomical  "  in  Paris  ;  and  again  to  Cotes, 
on  20  Aug.  of  that  year,  that  "  I  will  act 
a  fair  and  honest  part  in  private  life  as  I 
have  a  great  and  noble  one  for  the  public  ' ' — 
at  the  very  time  when  we  know  from  his 
MS.'  autobiography  he  had  installed  La 
Corradini  in  a  suite  of  expensive  rooms,  and 
"  had  furnished  them  in  the  gayest  taste  of 
the  Parisians,"  in  a  street  named,  with 
curious  infelicity,  "  La  Rue  Neuve  des 
Bons  Enfans  "  (Add.  MS.  30,865  B,  p.  16). 

Yet  in  a  measure  we  find  him  borne  out 
in  this  allegation  by  letters  written  in  after 
years  by  the  ruined  Kidgell  to  the  Earl  of 
March,  from  two  of  which  (only  copies,  as 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  writing,  in 
Guild.  MSS.  214/3)  I  will  quote  :— 

"Utrecht,  6  Oct.,  1767. 

"My    LORD, — Be  the   consequence  what  it 

will,  I  am  determined  to  lay  the  whole  Affair 
before  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  will  either  rehear  the  Cause  or  take  such 
Methods  to  satisfie  the  injured  Party  as  shall  be 
consistent  writh  strict  Justice  and  the  publick 
Tranquillity Permit  me  to  reassure  your  Lord- 
ship that  I  have  never  had  any  Correspondence 
with  Mr.  Wilkes  or  any  of  his  Friends.  80  far  you 
will  allow  me  not  to  have  been  influenced  by  mer- 
cenary Considerations,  since  the  Intelligence  I  could 
have  given  him  was  above  all  Price.  But  as  from 
the  beginning  of  that  Process  I  never  had  any  per- 
sistent Interest  in  the  Disgrace  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  t)ut 
of  that  licentious  and  profane  Publication  of  which 

the   Author    was    unknown so    by  my    present 

Determination  I  neither  sollicithis  Favour  nor  hope 
for  his  Protection.  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  but  his  Forgiveness." 


On  18  Sept.  of  the  same  year  he  had 
written  from  Utrecht  as  follows  : — 

'  MY  LOKD, — I  therefore  made  no  Hesitation 

to  inform  you  that  I  had  seen  a  Forgery  inserted  in- 

Wilkes's  Papers If  after  haying  seen  that  same 

Forgery  (two  Months  after  this  Discovery)  made 
instrumental  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  Condemnation,  as  I 
did,  I  should  presume  your  Lordship  was  the  Victim 
of  those  unjustifiable  Politicks,  you  will  the  more 

easily  forgive  me Had  I  been  disposed  to  sell 

my  Intelligence  (at  a  Time  in  which  publick  and 
private  Credit  was  at  an  end  with  me)  could  not 
I  have  had  my  Price  for  it  ? " 

A  cringing  letter  of  apology  followed,  after 
an  interval  of  some  months,  on  6  May,. 
1768,  but  no  light  was  ever  thrown  on  what 
this  alleged  forgery  was. 

During  May,  1768,  the  "  King's  friends  " 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  Court's  decision 
on  the  outlawry  of  Wilkes.  If,  as  the  event 
proved,  he  was  liberated  from  this,  then  the 
only  remaining  weapons  of  his  enemies 
were  these  two  convictions  for  libel.  Kid- 
gell's  last  letter  does  not  give  us  any  definite 
clue  that  he  had  received  money  from  March 
to  hold  his  tongue — he  merely  craves 
forgiveness  without  renewing  threats  ;  but 
if  he  were  not  paid,  or  otherwise  induced  by 
the  Ministry  to  keep  silent,  why  did  he  not 
approach  Wilkes  then — before  he  was  sen- 
tenced by  Mansfield  on  18  June  ? 

Had  Kidgell  any  secret  the  disclosure  of 
which  would  have  compelled  the  Chief 
Justice,  on  motion  in  arrest,  or  other  process, 
to  quash  the  conviction  ?  If  he  had,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  any  letter  from  him  to- 
any  "  Wilkite "  would  have  been  inter- 
cepted, for  all  Wilkes's  correspondence  was 
opened,  and  when  in  France  he  had  letters 
directed  to  a  Mile.  Prochasson,  who  seems, 
from  a  pathetic  little  note  of  congratulation 
on  his  election  in  after-life  to  the  office  of 
City  Chamberlain,  to  have  had  tender 
relations  with  him. 

Wilkes  was  not  present  at  his  trial  in 
1764,  no  notes  were  allowed  by  Mansfield 
to  be  taken,  and,  according  to  Halifax, 
Wilkes  had  a  faithless  attorney.  See  his 
letter  infra. 

Subject  to  its  possibly  including  a  forged 
passage,  the  Information  exhibited  by 
Fletcher  Norton  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1763, 
unquestionably  sets  out  the  libel  correctly. 
This  document  (Rec.  Off.  Indictments 
K.B.  10/34),  misdescribed  by  Dilke,  Ashbee, 
and  the  '  Report  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Com- 
mission.' iv.  Appx.  398,  as  an  "  indictment," 
sets  out  a  great  many  "  obscene  and  im- 
pious "  passages  from  the  '  Essay '  (of 
which,  closely  following  Pope  line  by  line, 
there  are  ninety-four  verses),  from  the  notes 
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to  the  '  Essay,'  and  from  the  parody  imme- 
diately following,  as  in  Warburton,  called 
'  The  Universal  Prayer,'  while  it  sets  out 
the  whole  of  the  concluding  parody,  '  The 
Veni  Creator  paraphrased.'  A  fourth  poem, 
described  by  Kidgell  and  others — notably 
by  Wilkes's  attorney  (Add.  MS.  30,885, 
f."  155) — at  the  time,  is  not  set  out  in  the 
Information,  but  it  appears  in  the  two 
•existing  reliable  versions  we  have,  and  is  a 
close  parody,  line  for  line,  of  Pope's  '  Dying 
Christian.'  and  contains  one  mock  note  in 
imitation  of  Warburton. 

In  the  '  Essay,'  as  printed  in  the  famous 
""  Dyce "  copy  and  the  quarto  of  1871, 
there  are  eleven  notes,  four  being  parodies 
of  Warburton,  two  being  by  "  Burman," 
and  the  rest  by  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
"who  are  given  Latin  names  indicative  of 
prowess  in  love.  In  the  Information  are 
set  out  two  passages  from  the  text  and  five 
notes,  including  two  in  close  imitation  of 
Warburton,  one  beginning  with  the  very 
same  words,  "  Hope  humbly  then." 

So  throughout  the  succeeding  pieces  the 
Information  sets  out  objectionable  passages 
corresponding  in  every  particular  with  those 
we  find  in  the  reprints,  though  only  certain 
passages  are  selected,  save  in  the  case  of 
the  final  poem. 

We  may  from  this  conclude  that  the 
bawdy  or  blasphemous  passages  which 
occur  in  the  printed  versions  are  correctly 
given,  and  represent  the  "  divers  other 
obscene,  flagitious,  and  scandalous  matters  " 
denounced  in  the  Information  in  general 
language. 

In  addition  to  the  Information,  we  have 
other  papers  and  printed  evidence  by  which 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  Kidgell  arid  Farmer, 
and  incidentally  that  of  the  printed  versions 
now  existing.  In  the  B.M.  Add.  MS.  22,132 
and  in  the  Guild.  MSS.  214/3  are  minute 
descriptions  in  writing  which  substantially 
agree  with  the  description  of  the  title-page 
and  contents  of  the  libel  as  set  out  in  the 
Information,  and  with  the  quarto  of  1871 
and  the  Dyce  copy. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  regard  them  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  '  Narrative,'  though  they 
agree  with  that  save  in  a  slight  particular 
worthy  notice.  They  describe  three  Latin 
words  as  being  on  the  title-page  immediately 
below  the  oval,  in  which  was,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Information  itself  as  well  as  from  the 
*  Narrative,'  "a  certain  obscene  frontispiece 
or  sculpture  "  which  it  is  needless  to  describe. 
The  words  in  question  are  equally  susceptible 
of  an  innocent  or  of  a  very  gross  meaning — 
^  species  of  wit  we  also  find  in  the  paper 


addressed    to    Sandwich    seized    under   the 
general  warrant. 

It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  these 
words  may  have  been  added  to  the  engraved 
plate,  as  ordered  by  Wilkes  in  his  letter  of 
14  Oct.  If  so,  there  might  be  first  proofs 
without  these  words,  and  later  ones  with 
them.  Kidgell  may  have  rushed  his  '  Narra- 
tive '  through  the  press  before  those  acting 
for  Webb  had,  during  one  of  the  many 
meetings  with  Curry,  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  frontispiece  as  finally  executed.  Faden's 
account  rendered  to  Webb,  and  never 
settled  (Faden  to  Webb,  1  July,  1767,  Guild. 
MSS.  214/1),  indicates  several  payments  on 
different  dates  to  Curry  besides  maintenance 
money  (Guild.  MSS.  214/1).  It  seems 
likely  that  on  one  such  occasion  a  printed 
copy,  as  distinct  from  a  proof,  together 
with  a  "  Frontispiece "  in  its  final  state, 
may  have  been  handed  over.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  solicitor  writes  of  the  "  Printed 
Essay,"  &c.,  being  put  in  on  the  trial.  Does 
this  mean  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Re- 
vise "  which  was  before  the  Lords  ?  Curry 
had  distinguished  in  a  former  examination 
between  "  setting  up  at  case  "  of  proofs  and 
"  setting  up  at  press  " — i.e.,  printing. 

ERIC  R.  WATSON. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STATUES    AND    MEMORIALS    IN   THE 
BRITISH    ISLES. 

(See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114,  181,  401  ; 
11  S.  i.  282  ;  ii.  42,  381  :  iii.  22,  222,  421  ; 
iv.  181,  361  ;  v.  62,  143,  481  ;  vi.  4,  284, 
343;  vii.  64,  144,  175,  263,  343,  442; 
viii.  4,  82,  183,  285,  382,  444;  ix.  65.) 

RELIGIOUS  LEADERS,  &c.  (continued). 
TOPLADY. 

Harpford,  Devon. — On  30  April,  1913,  a 
handsome  granite  preaching-cross  over  10  ft. 
in  height,  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
churchyard  in  memory  of  Augustus  Montague 
Toplady,  was  dedicated  by  Canon  Pryke. 
It  was  raised  by  subscriptions  from  lovers 
of  the  hymn  '  Rock  of  Ages  '  in  all  parts  of 
England  and  America.  The  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems  of  Exeter,  and 
incorporates  a  portion  of  the  mediaeval  cross 
which  stood  on  the  spot.  The  cross  stands 
on  three  octagonal  steps,the  lowest  having  the 
inscription  : — 

Restored  A.D.  1913 
In  Memoriam 
A.  M.  Toplady 

Vicar  of  this  Parish  1766-1768, 
Author  of  '  Rock  of  Ages.' 
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On  the  central  step  are  carved  the  lines  : — 
Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling. 

Fen  Ottery,  Devon.— On  8  May,  1913,  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  A.  Sanders,  Archdeacon  of 
Exeter,  dedicated  a  stained-glass  window 
to  the  memory  of  Toplady  in  this  church, 
the  rectory  of  which  he  held  with  the 
Vicarage  of  Harpford. 

"  The  window,  of  three  lights,  has  in  the  centre 
our  Lord  and  His  disciples  singing  the  '  Hymn  ' 
(Psalms  113-118)  at  the  first  Eucharist ;  on  the 
left  David,  the  Psalmist,  with  his  harp,  and  on 
the  right  St.  Gregory,  Patron  of  the  church,  and  a 
lover  of  David's  psalms,  seeing  the  English  boys 
in  the  Roman  slave-market.  In  two  small  lights 
above  are  portraits  of  Toplady  and  the  late 
Bishop  E.  H.  Bickersteth  of  Exeter  (who  held 
the  only  known  confirmation  in  Ottery  Church)." 

Broad  Hembury,  Devon. — On  20  Jan., 
1899,  a  mural  tablet  was  unveiled  in  this 
church  in  memory  of  Toplady.  He  was 
Vicar  of  Broad  Hembury  from  1768  to  1778. 

Farnham,  Surrey. — In  January,  1904,  a 
brass  was  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  in  memory  of  Toplady.  He  was 
born  at  Farnham,  4  Nov.,  1740. 

London. — Toplady  was  buried  in  a  vault 
beneath  the  old  Whitefield's  Chapel  in  Totten- 
ham Court  Road.  When  the  place  was 
demolished  in  1889  to  make  way  for  the 
present  edifice,  erected  in  1898-9,  his  grave 
was  left  undisturbed.  A  tablet  placed  on 
the  walls  of  the  old  chapel,  and  incorporated 
in  the  new  building,  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Within 

these  hallowed  walls 
and  near  this  spot 

are  interred 

the  mortal  remains 

of  the  Revd.  Augustus 

Montague  Toplady, 
Vicar  of  Broad  Hembury, 

Devon. 

Born  9th  Novr  1740, 

Died  llth  August  1778, 

aged  38  years. 

He  wrote — 

"  Rock  of  Ages  !    cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

DR.  ADAM  CLARKE. 

Portrush. — An  obelisk  constructed  of 
blocks  of  granite  is  reared  in  an  enclosure 
in  front  of  the  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  Memorial 
Methodist  Church.  It  was  originally  placed 
on  a  mound  adjacent  to  the  church,  but  as 
it  was  found  difficult  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tions owing  to  its  height  from  the  roadway, 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in 
November,  1909.  On  two  tablets  inserted 


in  the  sides  of  the  base  are  the  following; 

inscriptions : — 

(West)     In  everlasting  remembrance 

of 

Doctor  Adam  Clarke 

Natus  circiter  1760,  obiit  1832. 

A  Servant  of  the  Most  High, 

who, 

in  preaching  the  Gospel  with  great  labors 
and   apostolic   grace  for  more  than  fifty  years, 

showed  to  myriads  the  way  of  salvation 

and  by  his  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 

and  other  works  of  piety  and  learning, 

yet  speaks  to  passing  generations. 

Soli  gloria  Deo. 

(North)     About  the  Centenary  of  his  birth 

this  Obelisk  together  with  a  Memorial  Church  at 

Port-stewart 
where  he  was  brought  up,  has  been  erected  by 

the  subscriptions 
of  Nobility  and  Clergy  and  the  public  at  large  of 

the 

British  Isles,   Canada  and  Australia,  A.r>.   1859. 
Look,  Header,  on  this  Monument  and  learn  that 

youth  consecrated 
to  God,  unswerving  Integrity  of    Life,  Zeal  for 

the  common  good-  and 
the   diligent   Improvement   of   mind    and   talent 

can  raise  the  obscure 
to  Renown  and  Immortality. 

London. — On  the  wall  within  the  com- 
munion rails  of  the  City  Road  Wesleyan 
Chapel  is  a  white  marble  tablet  commemora- 
tive of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  It  is  thus  in- 
scribed : — 

In  memory  of 

Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.,  &c., 

a  man  of  remarkable  mental  vigour, 

of  almost  unparalleled  industry,  and  of  extensive 

and  varied  learning  ; 
a  Christian  of  deep  and  steadfast  piety, 
firmly   attached    to   the   essential   doctrines   and 

discipline 

of  Wesleyan  Methodism  ; 
a  preacher  eminently  evangelical,   popular,   and 

useful 

for  more  than  half  a  century. 

"  His  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches." 

Natus  circiter  1760, 

Obiit  1832. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


'  KING  LEAR  ' :  "  CLAMOUR  MOISTEN'D." — 

There  she  shook 

The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  moisten'd  :  then  away  she  started. 
'  Kiug  Lear,'  IV.  iii.  29. 

The  above  is  Capell's  reading,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Cambridge  editors.  The 
Quartos  read  "And  clamour  moistened 
her,"  the  "her"  being  retained  only  by 
Johnson  and  Jennens.  The  efforts  of  the 
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-commentators  by  way  of  correction  and 
explanation  are  singularly  unhappy.  Theo- 
bald and  Warburton  read  "  And,  clamour  - 
motion'd."  Sidney  Walker  varied  Capell's 
reading  with  a  hyphen,  a  reading  which  Craig 
apparently  adopted  in  his  'Oxford  Shake- 
speare '  and  his  Arden  edition  of  the  play  ; 
and  the  efforts  of  others  are  unworthy  of 
record. 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  Shakespeare 
meant  "  She  shook  the  water  from  her 
heavenly  and  clamour-moisten'd  eyes,"  the 
expression  is  very  strained,  to  say  the 
least.  And  what  exactly  does  "  clamour- 
moisten'd  "  mean  ?  If  it  means  "  moisten'd 
*by  clamour,"  i.e.,  a  loud  expression  of 
Cordelia's  grief,  then  it  is  absurdly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  context.  Furness,  in  his 
New  Variorum  '  Lear  '  (1880),  writes  : — 

"Of  this  corrupt  phrase  in  this  corrupt  scene 
•(perhaps  the  most  corrupt  throughout  Shake- 
speare s  plays)  I  can  see  but  two  noteworthy  ex- 
planations:  Capell's,  viz.,  'She  moisten'd  her 
clamour,'  and  Walker's,  viz.,  '  Her  eyes  that  were 
heavenly  and  wet  with  wailing.'  Of  the  two  I 
much  prefer  the  latter." 

Neither,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  preferred. 
Shakespeare's  words  very  probably  were 

And  clamour'd  moisture  : 

•or,  adopting  a  better  spelling,  "  And  clam- 
mer'd  moisture,"  i.e.,  made  an  end  of  weep- 
ing. His  meaning  then  becomes  as  simple 
as  it  is  natural  in  its  orderly  expression. 
Cordelia  first  shook  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
next  she  stopped  weeping,  and  lastly  she 
"*'  started  to  deal  with  grief  alone." 

"  Clamour  "  in  this  passage  has  not  the 
•ordinary  sense  of  "  outcry  "  :  the  whole 
context  forbids  it.  In  line  15  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  Cordelia's  "  passion " 
moved  her  not  to  a  rage  ;  surely,  then,  still 
less  to  any  untoward  outward  expression  of 
it.  The  word,  however  spelt  here,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  L.  clamorem,  but  is  related  to 
the  O.E.  clam  (of  which,  as  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  remarks,  it  may  be  a  frequenta- 
tive derivative,  and  so  better  spelt  clammer, 
whilst  the  actual  spelling  shows  association 
with  clamour)  in  its  figurative  sense  of  putting 
an  end  to,  silencing,  &c.  Cp.  the  passage  in 
'  Winter's  Tale,'  IV.  iii.  250,  "  Clamor  your 
tongues  and  not  a  word  more."  This  mean- 
ing was  supposed  by  Warburton  to  be  taken 
from  the  fact  that  the  clamouring  of  bells  is 
immediately  followed  by  silence  ;  but  this 
idea  is  much  too  fanciful,  and  the  word  here 
has  no  necessary  reference  to  campanology. 
Allied  to  the  O.E.  clam  are  clamp,  clem  (in 
the  sense  of  "  pinch  with  hunger "),  and 
others. 


What  is  the  explanation  of  the  mys- 
terious "  her  "  of  the  Quartos  ?  What  right 
had  Capell  and  subsequent  editors  to  dis- 
pense with  it  so  cavalierly  ?  The  prob- 
abilities are  that  some  old  wiseacre  printer 
failed  to  understand  Shakespeare's  word, 
and  took  it  upon  himself  to  print  the  passage 
in  the  1608  Quarto  as  we  find  it;  that  con- 
sequently "  her  "  represents  (by  mispro- 
nunciation or  otherwise)  the  "  -re  "  of 
"moisture";  further,  that  the  "n"  of 
"  moistened  "  is  merely  a  "  u  "  inverted  ; 
and  that  the  "  d  "  is  out  of  place  as  the  final 
letter  of  "  moistened,"  and  should  be  re- 
ferred to,  and  take  its  legitimate  place  at, 
the  end  of  "  clamour." 

If  the  "her"  of  the  Quarto  is  to  be  re- 
tained in  its  integrity,  equally  good  sense 
would  be  obtained  by  reading 

And  elam(m)'d  her  (their)  moisture  : 
but  the  former  correction  is  perhaps  to  be 
preferred. 

These  proposed  changes  are  of  the  slightest, 
and  seem  to  me  to  restore  the  passage  to 
elegance  and  sense. 

HENRY  CUNINGHAM. 

"  NIGGER ALITY." — This  odd  word  is  re- 
ferred in  the  '  N.E.D.'  to  John  Gait,  1823.  I 
have  stumbled  across  a  much  earlier  in- 
stance, before  1613  : — 

In  poore  men  not  to  giue,  is  niggerality. 
Sir  John  Harington's  'Epigrams,'  i.  11  (1618). 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

"  ROME  WAS  NOT  BUILT  IN  A  DAY." — In  a 
query  at  9  S.  iv.  327,  under  the  heading 
'  Some  Latin  Quotations,'  MR.  VERNON 
KENDALL  cited  from  Palingenius's  '  Zodiacus 
Vitse,'  xii.  460, 
Non  stilla  una  cavat  marmor,  neque  protinus  uno 

est 
Condita  Roma  die, 

and  suggested  that  some  reader  might  trace 
the  thought  back  earlier. 

Heinrich  Bebel  in  his  '  Proverbia  German- 
ica  '  has  "  Roma  non  fuit  una  die  condita," 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Suringar  in  his  annotated 
edition,  pp.  125-6  and  508,  gives  many 
illustrations  from  German,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French,  and  Swiss  collections. 

The  earliest  instance  is  from  the  '  Pro- 
verbia Communia.'  Netherlandish  proverbs 
with  Latin  renderings,  of  which,  according 
to  Suringar,  at  least  ten  editions  were 
printed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Here  the  city  of  the  adage  is 
Coelen  (Cologne).  Cologne  appears  again 
in  the  Low-German  collection  of  Tunnicius 
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(1514),  who  substitutes  Corinth  in  his  Latin 
rendering ;  while  in  the  '  Proverbia  Gallicana  ' 
(1519),  with  Latin  translations  by  Joannes 
^Egidius  Nuceriensis,  we  find  : — 

On  ne  fit  pas  Rome  en  vng  iour. 

Non  fuit  in  solo  Roma  peracta  die. 
In  F.  Goedthals,  '  Les  Proverbes  anciens, 
Flamengs  et  Frangois  '  (1568),  we  hear  how 
Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Coleri  en 
Aken)  were  not  built  in  a  day.  From  these 
#nd  other  specimens  brought  together  by 
•Suringar,  in  the  majority  of  which  Rome  is 
the  city,  it  can  be  seen  how  widely  spread 
the  proverb  is.  EDWAKD  BENSLY. 

RELICS  OF  LONDON  CHURCHES. — The  Anti- 
quary for  January  mentions  two  relics  of 
London  churches,  the  present  whereabouts 
of  which  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
'N.  &Q.» 

On  the  making  of  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
in  or  about  1874,  Wren's  church  of  St. 
Antholin,  in  Watling  Street,  was  demolished. 
Its  stone  octagonal  spire  is  now  in  the 
grounds  of  a  house  at  Round  Hill,  Sydenham. 

A  stone  baptismal  font  ornamented  with 
cherubs'  heads  is  now  in  Sydenham  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  built  some  fifty  years 
ago.  It  stood  formerly  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Criles,  Cripplegate,  and  was  presented  by 
one  of  its  churchwardens  to  the  Wesleyans 
after  rescue  from  a  lumber-room.  Milton 
may  have  stood  by  it. 

Could  not  the  spire  be  more  appropriately 
preserved  in.  some  City  museum  or  garden, 
and  the  font  be  restored  to  St.  C4iles's  ? 

WlLMOT   CORFIELD. 

r  '  PUNCH.' — Any  event  in  the  history  of 
Punch  seems  worth  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and 
as  no  reference  to  the  innovation  of  a 
coloured  wrapper  has  yet  appeared,  I  venture 
to  send  this^note.  The  Index  volumes  do  not 
reveal  any"  references  to  former  alterations 
in  the  wrappers,  and  these  also  seem  worth 
noting. 

The  first  number  of  Punch  was  issued 
on  17  July,  1841,  the  cover  being  designed 
by  A.  S.  Henning.  In  the  early  years  it 
was  customary  to  change  the  cover  every  six 
months,  and  in  January,  1 842,  the  first  was 
replaced  by  a  design  of  H.  K.  Browne's,  which 
in  July  was  abandoned  for  the  third  design, 
by  William  Harvey.  Sir  John  Gilbert  de- 
signed the  fourth  cover,  January,  1843,  and 
Kenny  Meadows  the  fifth  in  the  following 
July.  The  cover  of  the  first  issue  of  the  year 
1844  was  the  work  of  "  Dicky  "  Doyle,  who 
in  January,  1849,  improved  on  this,  and 
produced  the  delightful  design  which  has 


been  used  ever  since,  and,  one  hopes,  will 
never  be  superseded.  On  1  Oct.,  1913, 
Punch  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the 
cover  printed  in  colour. 

ROLAND  AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  ROME. — I  am 
collecting  information  about  the  English 
Church  in  Rome  from  its  earliest  date 
in  1816,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
any  one  possessing  old  diaries  or  papers, 
or  any  information  whatsoever,  referring 
to  English  Church  services  held  in  Rome 
(from"  1816  to  1887),  would  send  me 
extracts  or  copies  of  such  references, 
with  the  names  of  the  officiating  clergy 
and  the  addresses  of  the  houses  where  the 
services  were  held,  before  the  room  out- 
side the  Porta  del  Popolo  was  rented  for 
divine  service  in  1825.  The  names  of 
the  clergy  and  the  addresses  of  the  apart- 
ments where  services  were  held  are  of 
special  importance  for  the  history  of  our 
English  Church  here. 

MURIEL  TALBOT  WILSON. 

195,  Viale  Regina,  Rome. 

ELYAS  THE  PRINTER. — I  should  feel  very 
grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  surname  of  "  Elyas 
the  Printer,"  who  from  the  year  1495  to 
the  year  1500  rented  conjointly  with  William 
and  John  Wynkyn  a  tenement  from  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster.  Elyas 
pays  more  than  double  the  rent  paid  by 
the  Wynkyns.  Elyas  is  always  called 
"  the  Printer,"  but  the  Wynkyns  never 
until  the  year  1499,  when  John  is  styled 
"  Emprenter."  EDWARD  J.  L.  SCOTT, 
Keeper  of  the  Muniments. 
Westminster  Abbey. 

"  WITHIN  SOUND  OF  Bow  BELLS." — I 
have  been  told  that  a  relation  was  married 
in  London  about  1780  "  within  the  sound  of 
Bow  bells."  Could  any  of  your  contributors 
tell  me  what  churches  would  be  included  in 
this  description,  with  a  view  to  searching 
their  registers  for  an  entry  of  the  marriage  ? 
W.  HAWKES  STRUGNELL, 

Commander  R.N. 

44,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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Fox  OF  STRADBROKE,  SUFFOLK. — There 
is  a  large  square  tomb  in  Stradbroke  Church- 
yard with  its  inscriptions  partly  illegible, 
but  with  (apparently)  no  dates  inscribed. 

"  To  this  repository  has  lately  been  committed 
the  body  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fox,  who  left  wealth 
and  a  good  name  behind  him.  This  tomb  (as  by 
deed  of  settlement  appears)  is  to  be  kept  in  full 
repair,  with  an  annual  rent  of  lands  in  fee  simple, 
formerly  the  estate  of  Mr.  Christofer  Fox  ;  the 
overplus  to  be  yearly  laid  out  and  distributed  in 
bread  at  this  tomb  to  such  poor  of  Stradbroke  and 
at  such  times  as  they  shall  desire." 
On  the  north  side  are  the  arms  of  Fox, 
three  foxes'  heads  erased. 

"Here's  hourly  expected  Simon  the  next  de- 
scendant, with  his  son  Simon  who  died  young, 
though  still  preserved  to  be  interred  with  his 
father,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  pious  mother 
the  Lady  Hart.  Also  .  Major  John  Fox,  with  his 
issue,  who  during  the  late  rebellion  loyally  be- 
haved himself,  undergoing  with  Great  Courage, 
not  only  the  dangers  of  the  Field,  but  many  severe 
imprisonments." 

Is  anything  known  of  this  Major  Fox  or  of 
the  Lady  Hart  ? 

Relating  to  this  monument  there  occurs 
the  following  entry  on  a  paper  dated  3  Feb. , 
1693/4,  signed  by  the  Vicar  and  others  : — • 
"  Whereas  we  whose  names  are  under  written* 
at  the  request  of  Simon  Fox,  Esq.,  have  visited  a 
monument  by  him  erected  in  the  churchyard  of 
Stradbroke " 

In  an  old  chest  at  the  Rectory  was  found 
the  following  (no  date) : — 

"  Sir,— 1  am  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  you 
have  in  the  archives  of  your  registry  at  Norwich 
any  wills  of  Simon  or  Christofer  Fox,  who  died 
about  1697.  My  reason  for  this  inquiry  is  that  there 
is  a  spacious  tomb  in  Stradbroke  Churchyard  on 
which  is  the  following  inscription  [inscription  ap- 
parently given  on  a  separate  paper].  This  money 
has  been  for  some  time  lost  sight  of,  and  the  tomb 
is  falling  into  a  dilapidated  state,  and  the  church- 
wardens and  myself  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
precise  lands  which  are  charged  with  the  repairs. 
It  is  singular  that  whilst  there  are  remarkable 
inscriptions  on  three  sides  of  this  tomb,  yet  there 
is  no  positive  date  which  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain." 

As  there  is  no  date  or  signature  to  this 
letter,  it  was  probably  the  rough  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Norwich  Registrar  by  the 
then  Rector. 

In  1625  there  were  living  at  Stradbroke 
a  Symon  Fox  and  a  Symon  Fox  the  younger. 

In  the  Suffolk  Hearth  Tax  in  1674  Ed- 
mund Fox  paid  for  three  hearths,  Margery 
Fox  for  eight,  and  Symon  Fox  for  four 
hearths  at  Stradbroke. 

An  Edmund  Fox  was  buried  on  27  April, 
1684  (affidavit  before  Mr.  Wickham). 

A  Simon  Fox,  Esq.,  was  buried  April, 
1697  (affidavit  before  Jn  Corm  [?],  Esq.). 


Nathaniel  Fox  was  buried  2  July,  16991 
(Affidavit  before  Mr.  Shepherd). 

In  Woodbastwick  Church  were  married 
on  12  Oct.,  1619,  Edmund,  son  of  Symon 
Fox,  and  Marie  Cooper.  Were  these  two 
the  Edmund  Fox  buried  at  Stradbroke, 
27  April,  1684,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fox,  buried 
13  Aug.,  1680  ? 

In  1756  a  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  was  a  feoffee 
for  the  Stradbroke  Charity,  and  in  1761  he 
paid  the  churchwardens,  Thomas  Card  and 
John  Girling,  the  balance  of  251.  6s.  4cf. 
Mr.  Fox  apparently  held  office  until  1765. 
He  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the  Mr. 
Joseph  Fox  of  Stradbroke  who  was  married 
at  Worlingham  (Suffolk)  on  2  Nov.,  1756,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Philip  Smallpece 
(and  Mary  Leigh)  of  that  village.  Joseph 
Fox  had  eight  children,  all  baptized  at 
Stradbroke  by  a  priest  from  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Havers  of  Thelton,  namely, 
Frances  (1759),  Harriet  (1760),  Charlotte 
(1761),  Clementina  (1763),  Lucy  (1764), 
Joseph  Sanford  (1765),  Simon  Roger  (1768), 
Stephen  (1771).  They  were  all  received 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  Worlingham,  and  entered  in 
the  parish  registers  on  16  Nov. ,  1778  (appa- 
rently after  their  father's  death). 

A  Joseph  Fox  of  Stradbroke,  gent,  (in  the 
list  of  Catholics  and  Nonjurors  fined  in  1715), 
was  fined  1387.  10s. 

There  is  a  note  among  the  papers  in  the 
parish  chest  at  Stradbroke  to  say  that  in 
1809  a  Joseph  Sanford  Fox  of  London 
wrote  to  the  then  churchwardens,  speaking 
of  the  tomb  in  the  churchyard  erected  by 
his  grandfather,  and  promising  to  send  them 
the  latter's  will,  stating  that  the  lands 
chargeable  with  the  repairs  of  the  tomb 
were  at  Mersdale. 

In  view   of  the  Christian  names  of  the 
eight  children  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Fox, 
the   following   from   the  parish   registers  o 
Stradbroke  are  noteworthy  : — 

Baptisms. 
1717  Thomas,  son  of  Joseph  Fox  and  Anne  his  wife, 

23  Feb. 
1720  Clementina  Maria 28  April. 

1722  Anne 13  Jan. 

1723  Felix 29  August. 

1726  Frances  Winifred 7  July. 

Burials. 

1748  Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  31  Dec. 
1757  Mr.  Felix  Fox  (about  30),  4  August. 

When  Stradbroke  Church  was  restored 
in  1871  the  Fox  tomb — which  was  surrounded 
by  iron  railings  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi- 
tion— was  rebuilt,  and  paid  for  out  of  volun- 
tary funds  collected  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev- 
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J.  C.  Ryle,  for  the  restoration  of  the  church 
An  account  of  what  was  done  was  written 
and  placed  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  was  pu 
inside  the  tomb.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Yarmouth. 

'  MARRIAGE,'   BY   SUSAN    FERRIER. — The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1818  in  three  volumes.     The  next  in  poin 
of  date  in  the  B.M.  Library  is  that  of  1831 
in    two     volumes    ("Standard     Novelists' 
Series).      I    have  a    copy  in    two  volumes 
lacking    the    title-pages,    which    evidently 
appeared  before   1831.     It  was  printed  or 
ribbed     paper     at     Edinburgh     by     Jame 
Ballantyne  &  Co.     The  motto  from  Jererrn 
Taylor,  which  in    the  first  edition   follows 
the   title-page,   is   at   the   end   of   the   firsi 
volume.     In  the  1831  edition  this  is  omitted 
Can  it  be  that  my  copy  is  one  of  a  smal 
number  printed  for  the   author  when   she 
made    the    alterations    necessary    for    th 
appearance    of    the   work    in    two    volumes 
instead   of  three  ?     I  can  find  no   clue  in 
her  e  Life  '  by  Prof.  Terrier.  C.  D. 

PARIS  IN  1780  'AND  1860.  —  I  wish  to 
obtain  particulars  of  any  books,  in  Englisl 
by  preference,  dealing  with  Paris  at  these 
two  periods,  especially  those  with  illus- 
trations. J.  ARDAGH. 

THE  YOUNGER  VAN  HELMONT.  (See  11  S. 
vii.  307,  378,  468;  viii.  54;  ix.  86,  128.)— 
Also,  can  any  information  be  given  in  regard 
to  the  following  ? 

Knorr  von  Rosenroth  (published  under  the  pseu- 
donym Peganius).  Harmonia  Evangelica,  oder 
Einstimmung  der  vier  Heil.  Evangelisten. 

Republished,  with  supplements,  by  F.  M.  v.  H., 
Lfineburg  or  Hannover  (?)  1696. 
Knorr  von  Rosenroth.     Messias  Puer  oder  von  der 
Wahrheit  der  Christlichen  Religion. 

Edited  by  F.  M.  v.  H.,  Liineburg  or  Hannover 
(?)  1696. 

More,  Dr.  Henry.    De  anima  ejusque  facultatibus 
&  naturali  Immortalitate,  Rotterdam,  1677. 
Containing  a  preface  signed  F.  M.  v.  H. 
Apologia    adversus    doctrinse    novitatem    prceten- 
dentes,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1655. 

Work  given  as  by  Jo.  Bapt.  v.  Helmond. 
Verzeiehniiss    der    General-    und    Haubt-Lehr- 
Saetzen  der  alten  Cabbalisten  (anonymous),  1678. 
De  China,  Amstelodami,  1680. 

Work  given  as  by  J.  B.  van  Helmont. 
Materia  Coelestis  (anonymous),  1700. 

Attributed  to  F.  M.  v.  H. 
Fundamental  Medicinse,  Ulm,  1680. 

Work  given  as  by  J.  B.  van  Helmont. 
Medicinische    und  Chirurgische  Schrifften,  Niirn- 
berg,  Ender,  1683. 
Work  given  as  by  J.  B.  van  Helmont. 

F.  S.  DARROW. 
Point  Loma,  California. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — I  shall 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  assist  me 
to  trace  the  author  and  title  of  the  work  con- 
taining the  following  quotation  : — 

"  The  exercising  of  weapons  putteth  away  aches, 
griefs,  and  diseases  ;  it  increaseth  strength  and 
sharpeneth  the  wits  ;  it  giveth  a  perfect  judgement ; 
it  expelleth  melancholy,  choleric,  and  evil  conceits." 

L.  STANLEY  JAST, 

Chief  Librarian. 
Central  Library,  Town  Hall,  Croydon. 

PLACES  IN  DICKENS.— I  should  be  glad 
of  any  particulars  about  the  following  places 
mentioned  by  Dickens :  Jairing's  Hotel 
( '  Refreshments  for  Travellers  ' )  ;  old  manor 
house  near  the  Mint,  Borough  ('  On  Duty 
with  Inspector  Field  ')  ;  street  at  back  of 
Long  Acre  ('  Brokers'  and  Marine  Store 
Shops  ')  ;  Minerva  Press  ('  Our  English 
Watering-Places  ')  ;  MarshGa  te,  Surrey 
side  ('The  Streets — Night');  Gallery  of 
Practical  Science  ('  Sunday  under  Three 
Heads').  Is  this  last  the  "Theatre  of 
Grand  Philosophical  Recreations  "  of  which 
there  is  an  advertisement  in  the  London 
Museum,  Kensington  Palace  ? 

J.  ARDAGH. 
Dublin. 

REV.    JOSIAS    DURANT    AND    THE    DURANT 

FAMILY.  —  According  to  printed  records, 
Josias  Durant  died  at  Hagley,  Worcester, 
30  March,  1764.  His  wife  is  said  to  have 
been  a  sister  of  Wilde  Buckeridge  of  Lich- 
field,  and  his  daughter  Margaret  was  un- 
doubtedly the  wife  of  Theophilus  Bucke- 
ridge, son  of  the  above  Wilde.  I  have  been 
trying  for  some  years  to  ascertain  some- 
thing regarding  this  particular  branch  of  the 
Buckeridge  family,  but  without  much  success. 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
will  of  Theophilus,  who  contributed  a  good 
deal  of  matter  towards  the  history  of 
Stafford : — 

Will  dated  20  March,  1800  ;  mentions  son  Charles 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Slaney ;  second  son  Richard, 
md  third  Lewis ;  mother  Theophila ;  brother 
William ;  sister  Charlotte  Buckeridge  ;  sister 
3enelope ;  sister  Theophila,  wife  of  Edward 
Stringer;  sister  Rebecca  Clement ;  Mrs.  Buckeridge 
)f  Burton  ;  children  of  Mr.  William  Mott.  Proved 
>y  Revv.  Charles  Buckeridge  and  Richard  Bucke- 
-idge,  Clerks,  and  Lewis  Buckeridge,  Esq.,  26  Apl., 
804.  (P.C.C.) 

I  searched  for  the  will  of  Josias  Durant, 
>ut  could  not  find  it.  His  son  George 
mrchased  Tong  Castle.  Any  reference 
o  the  will  or  particulars  of  the  Durant 
amily  likely  to  be  of  assistance  in  tracing 
he  ancestors  of  Wilde  Buckeridge  will  be 
ery  gratefully  acknowledged.  I  imagine 
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he  was  descended  either  from  John,  Rector 
of  Willingham,  Cambs  (died  1651),  or  George, 
sons  of  George  (whose  will  was  proved  1646). 
The  arms  impaled  on  the  portrait  of  Theo- 
philus  are  those  of  Durant. 

A.  STEPHENS  DYER. 
207,  Kingston  Road,  Teddington. 

THE  COLONELS  OF  THE  24TH  REGIMENT. 
(See  ante,  pp.  87,  111,  127,  149.)— Sir  T.  F. 
Lyon,  K.C.B.,  G.C.H.— Colonel  24th  Regt., 
1829-42.  Commanded  a  company  25th 
Regt.,  acting  as  marines,  in  Lord  Howe's 
victory,  1  June,  1794.  Served  in  W.  Indies 
with  25th  Regt.,  and  with  the  Queen's 
German  Regiment  in  Egypt.  Commanded 
the  latter  as  the  (old)  97th  Regt.  in 
the  Peninsula,  1809-10.  Commanded  a 
brigade  of  Hanoverian  levies  (distinct  from 
German  Legion)  in  the  War  of  Liberation 
in  Germany  in  1813-14,  and  at  Waterloo. 
Commanded  the  Hanoverian  troops  in 
France  after  Waterloo,  afterwards  com- 
manding the  troops  in  the  W.  Indies.  Died 
1842. 

ROBERT  ELLICE. — Colonel  24th  Regt., 
1842-56.  Served  in  9th  Dragoons  in  S. 
America  in  1807  ;  Deputy- Adjutant-General 
in  Canada,  1809-11.  Major  Inniskilling 
Dragoons  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
France,  1816-18.  Commanded  the  troops  in 
Malta,  1 848-53.  Died  a  General,  and  Colonel 
24th  Regt.,  1856.  Father  of  General  Sir 
C.  H.  Ellice,  G.C.B. 

B.  LEACH,  Lieut. -Col., 
Commanding  l/24th  Regt., 
South  Wales  Borderers. 

St.  Lucia  Barracks,  Bordon,  Hants. 

( To  be  continued.) 

"A    FACT    IS     A    LIE     AND     A    HALF." In 

Chambers' s  Journal  for  February,  1914,  an 
article,  '  The  Kaiser  :  Another  View,'  opens 
thus  : — 

"There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  a  fact 
is  a  He  and  a  half— which  means,  presumably,  that 
no  fact,  or  array  of  facts,  can  convey  a  true  impres- 
sion if  other  facts  are  kept  out  of  sight." 

The  "  old  saying  "  is  new  to  me,  and  the 
explanation,  however  just  its  statement 
may  be  per  se,  does  not  seem  to  explain. 
Can  any  one  make  the  thing  plainer  ? 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

ANONYMOUS  :  '  THE  STRANGER.' — Who 
wrote  '  The  Stranger  ;  or,  The  New  Man 
of  Feeling,'  Albion  Press,  London,  1806, 
12mo  ?  It  is  dedicated  to  William  Dacre 
and  George  Elliott  [Scott],  and  an  epistlee 
to  the  former  is  signed  "  J.  C*********," 
and  dated  from  Pentonville.  It  is  entered 


under  the  initial  C  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.  The  frontispiece  —  a  rather 
pretty  '  View  on  the  Banks  of  the  Liddall ' 
— is  signed  "  J.  Carruthers.  pinxV  Was 
Carruthers  the  author  as  well  as  the  artist  ? 
The  number  of  letters  following  his  initial 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  asterisks 
given  above.  He  was  probably  a  Cumbrian. 

C.  W.  S. 

PURCHASS,  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. — In 
September,  1750,  from  Fulham,  near  London, 
a  granddaughter  of  John  Dwight  (1640-1703), 
the  father  of  English  pottery,  wrote  an 
interesting  communication  to  Brigadier- 
General  Dwight,  of  Colonial  military  note, 
at  his  seat  in  Great  Barrington,  New  England, 
two  lines  of  which  epistle  are  : — 

"And  upon  reading  in  Purchass  some  gallant 
exploits  done  by  you " 

Who  and  what  was  the  "Purchass" 
here  mentioned  ? 

R.  HENRY  W.  DWIGHT. 
67,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  U.S. 

CITY  CHURCHES  WITH  ROUND  TOWERS. — 
Mr.  George  Worley  contributes  to  The 
Antiquary  for  January  and  February  an 
interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal. 
At  p.  27  a  foot-note  provides  this  illuminat- 
ing record  : — 

"We  are  informed  that  during  excavations  for 
the  new  sewer  in  College  Hill  the  foundations  of 
an  earlier  tower  were  revealed,  showing  the  form 
to  be  circular." 

Has  this  discovery  been  authenticated  ? 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  by 
those  who  may  be  identified  as  the  archaeo- 
logical patrols  of  the  City. 

Round  towers  to  the  pre -Conflagration 
churches  were  possibly  less  uncommon 
than  we  have  supposed,  but  this  is  the  first 
indication  of  their  actual  existence. 

I  have  frequently  discredited  the  seven- 
teenth-century Dutch  artists'  representa- 
tions of  round  towers  to  some  of  the  churches 
in  their  contemporary  pictures  of  London. 
An  example  was  shown  at  the  "  Old 
London  "  Exhibition  held  at  the  White- 
chapel  Art  Gallery,  and  Mr.  Worley's  foot- 
note leads  me  to  believe  that  the  artist  was 
more  accurate  than  I  then  supposed. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

MRS.  HUTCHINSON  :  A  PORTRAIT  BY 
LAWRENCE. — I  am  the  owner  of  a  portrait 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  a  widow  appa- 
rently of  about  35  to  40  years  of  age.  It 
is  called  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
The  usual  widow's  cap  is  replaced  by  a  small 
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veil  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  a  grey  bow 
on  one  side  ;  the  lady  is  in  black,  with  a 
small  white  frill  and  a  white  muslin  cuff, 
and  the  background  is  dark. 

An  expert  informs  me  that  it  was  probably 
painted  after  Lawrence  had  been  studying 
the  Vandykes  at  Genoa.  As  the  portrait  is 
signed — which,  I  understand,  is  rare  in  the 
case  of  Lawrence — and  as  it  differs  from 
much  of  his  other  work,  the  suggestion 
seems  plausible,  and  it  would  make  the  date 
of  the  painting  of  the  picture  about  1820. 
As  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  remarkable  and 
interesting  person,  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
any  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  lady. 

W.  E.  DARWIN. 

11,  Egerton  Place,  8.W. 

THE  CENTUM  VIRATE  CLUB. — William  Ac- 
ton, by  his  will  made  in  1781,  left  all  his 
rights  and  interest  in  the  "  Contumvirate 
Society,  now  held  at  the  King's  Head 
Tavern,  Poultry,"  to  his  son.  The  o  in  the 
first  syllable  is  evidently  a  clerical  error, 
and  the  right  word  "  Centum virate,"  which 
is  used  by  Sterne  in  '  Tristram  Shandy,' 
in  the  sense  of  a  body  of  one  hundred 
persons. 

Can  anything  be  told  of  such  a  Club  or 
Society,  of  which  I  have  failed  to  find  men- 
tion anywhere  else,  but  which  was  appa- 
rently of  some  importance,  as  constituting 
a  tangible  property  deserving  of  separate 
notice  in  a  testator's  will  ?  W.  B.  H. 


"WIDOWS'    MEN." 
(US.  ix.  28,  136.) 

THE  subjoined,  I  trust,  will  answer  satis- 
factorily the  queries  now  appearing  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  regarding  "the  widow's  man" 
and  "  dead  clothes." 

The  second  order  copied,  relating  to 
fictitious  men,  refers  to  the  widows  of  sea 
officers  ;  it  is  not  generally  known  that  they 
had  a  right  to  a  like  benefit  with  the  widows 
of  seamen. 

Adm.  Navy  Board,  2077.    Abstracts  of  Letters 
from  the  Admiralty. 

[To  the]  Lords.  1751.  17  July.  Widows  Man. 
Inclosing  a  Copy  of  the  Order  given  to  the  Capts  of 
his  Maj'  Ships  for  bearing  on  their  Books,  so  many 
fictitious  Names  of  Seamen  as  two  in  every  100  Men 
of  their  Complement  shall  amount  to  According  to  a 
late  Act  of  Parliament  for  allowing  thereof  when  the 
N°  of  Seamen  to  be  employed  do  not  exceed  20,000 — 

And  directing  that  able  ISeamans  Wages  be 
Reserved  in  the  Trea'rs  Hands  on  the  payment  of 
the  Ships  for  the  use  of  the  Widows. 


Adm.  Navy  Board,  2081.    Abstracts  of  Letters 
from  the  Admiralty. 

[To]  Mr  Stephens.  1765.  20  February.  Fictitious 
Men.  Inclosing  a  Copy  of  an  order  they  have  given 
to  the  Captm  of  his  Maj8  Ships  &  Vessels  forbearing 
two  to  every  hundred  of  the  Ships  Compy  tor  the 
benefits  of  Sea  Officers  Widows,  pursuant  to  an 
Act  of  the  24th  of  his  late  Majesty— the  same  to 
commence  from  20  July  last — for  our  causing  the 
produce  of  the  said  Men's  Wages  &  Victuals  to  be 
reserved  for  the  said  Widows  accordingly. 

Adm.  Navy  Board,  N°  1334.    (In-letters.) 

Norge,  Sheerness,  24th  Aug9t  1815. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The  Pursers  Steward  of  the  Norge,  having  died 
on  the  passage  from  the  West  Indies,  and,  not  find- 
ing any  purchaser  for  some  Bank  Notes  &  some 
small  coin,  part  of  the  deceased  effects. 

I  am  to  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
give  directions  what  I  am  to  do  with  these  Bank 
Notes  and  small  Coin,  and,  if  I  am  to  send  them  to 
London,  by  what  conveyance,  so,  that  no  respon- 
sibility may  rest  with  me,  in  the  event  of  any 
accident  happening. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  Gentlemen 
Yr  Most  Obed*  Hble  Serv* 

CH:  DASHWOOD 
The  Commissioners  of  Captain. 

H.M.  Navy  London. 
[Endorsed;]    24  Aug'  1815 
Captn  Dashwood 

Norge 

Property  of  a  Dead  Man. 

Mr  Daysh.  The  most  regular  way  would  be  for 
Capt"  Dashwood  to  take  the  money  herein  alluded 
to  himself  and  charge  the  value  thereof  against 
himself  on  the  muster  books  of  the  Norge  as  the 
effects  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  to 
make  out  a  bill  at  the  back  of  the  mans  Ticket  of 
the  particulars  as  is  done  in  the  Sale  of  Dead 
Clothes,  to  enable  the  representative  of  the  person 
referred  to,  to  receive  the  amount  thereof. 
31  August  15 

2  Sep*  desire  the  Captn  to  do  so. 

E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 


ADJECTIVES  FROM  FRENCH  PLACE-NAMES 
(11  S.  ix.  21,  94).— I  have  been  much 
interested  by  SICLLE'S  article.  Les  Annales 
gave  a  fairly  full  list  of  these  some  years 
ago.  The  only  doubt  I  feel  about  SICILE'S 
list  is  in  regard  to  the  adjective  of  Tourco- 
ing,  which  I  have  always  seen  as  tourquen- 
nois,  and  not  "  turquennois,"  and  it  is 
given  thus  in  the  latest  edition  of  Cassell's 
'  French-English  Dictionary. '  Other  curious 
forms  are  palais  (of  Pau),  lexovien  (of 
Lisieux),  malouin  (of  St.  Malo),  blesois  (of 
Blois),  audomarois  (of  St.  Omer),  montilien 
(of  Montelimar),  musipontain  (of  Pont-a- 
Mousson),  spinalien  (of  Epinal),  and  castro- 
theodoricien  (of  Chateau-Thierry).  But  I 
have  never  found  the  adjectives  of  Carcas- 
sonne, Castelnaudary,  or  La  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre.  DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 
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ANNO  DOMINI  (11  S.  ix.  69,  133).— In  the 
Episcopal  Register  of  Bishop  John  de 
Pontissara  of  Winchester,  beginning  1282, 
"  Anno  Domini  "  is  the  time -notation  in 
most  common  use.  In  the  first  three  pages 
"Anno  gracise  "is  equally  found,  but  after 
that  it  soon  drops  out.  "  Anno  Domini  "  is 
used  in  a  document  copied  into  this  Register 
dated  1240.  But  the  common  use  earlier 
than  the  mid- thirteenth  century  is  "Anno 
ab  Incarnatione  Domini  " — so  Gildas,  858, 
a  charter  of  Henry  II.,  1114.  It  survived 
much  later  in  formal  documents,  as  in  the 
will  of  H.  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  1361, 
and  in  the  colophons  of  many  fifteenth- 
century -printed  books,  some  of  which  have 
instead  "  Anno  Salutifere  Incarnationis." 
Berthelet's  'Acts  of  Henry  VIII.'  has 
"  Anno  Verbi  Incarnati,"  1544.  In  a  book 
printed  at  Leyden,  1617,  I  note  "Anno 
Messise  Regis  aeterni,"  and  in  devotional 
books  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  other 
variations  of  the  same  idea.  "A.C."  = 
Anno  Christi,  does  not  seem  common.  I 
find  it  used  marginally  in  Sulger's  '  Annales 
Monasterii  Zwifaltensis,'  1698.  "  A  Na- 
tivitate  Christi  "  is  in  the  colophon  of  a 
Chronicle,  1503.  C.  DEEDES. 

Chichester. 

THE  SECOND  FOLIO  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE 
PLAYS,  1632:  MILTON'S  EPITAPH  (US. 
viii.  141, 196,  232,  294,  317  ;  ix.  11,  73, 114).— 
MB.  J.  DENHAM  PARSONS  seems  to  be  really 
convinced  that  the  figure  upon  the  pyramid 
(which  is  a  pyramid,  and  does  not  follow 
the  lines  of  the  pheon,  Sidney's  arms)  on 
B2  in  Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas, 
1605,  is  nothing  more  than  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  porcupine  collared  and  chained.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  hanged-hog.  It  has  a  hog's 
head  clearly  drawn — a  porcupine  has  a  little 
round  head.  It  has  also  a  hog's  cloven 
hoofs  shown  very  distinctly — a  porcupine 
has  paws.  It  is  not  collared  and  chained, 
but  has  a  cord  with  a  slip-knot  round  its 
neck,  although,  in  order  to  lead  astray  the 
uninitiated,  a  chain  is  carried  across  its 
back. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney's  '  Arcadia,'  1623,  has 
upon  its  title-page  a  large  hanged-hog,  and 
round  its  neck  is  a  very  clearly  drawn  rope, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  ring  to  form  a  noose 
in  order  to  show  that  the  hog  is  a  hanged- 
hog.  In  this  case,  however,  in  addition  to 
the  porcupine's  quills,  it  has  porcupine's 
paws,  to  show  that  in  bringing  out  the 
'  Arcadia  '  Bacon  not  only  sheltered  himself 
under  the  porcupine's  quills,  but  assigned 
the  work  to  the  hand  of  Sidney.  Sylvester's 


translation,  as  the  ornaments  tell  us,  was 
produced  in  Bacon's  workshop  of  good  pens. 
The  entry  in  the  Register,  1588  (Sidney  died 
in  1584),  indicates  that  it  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  bring  out  the  translation  of  Du 
Bartas  in  Sidney's  name. 

I  hope  that  MR.  THOMAS  BAYNE  will 
kindly  read  once  again  my  account  of  Milton's 
epitaph  and  its  clear  revelation.  It  was 
certainly  not  written  upon  the  Stratford 
Clown  (who,  as  I  showed  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  24 
Aug.,  1912,  and  26  Oct.,  1912,  was  unable 
to  write  so  much  as  a  letter  of  his  own  name), 
but  it  was  written  upon  Bacon,  "  the 
World's  Wonder." 

Stowe  in  his  '  Annales,'  1615,  put  Bacon 
seventh  in  his  list  of  Elizabethan  poets.  In 
'  The  Great  Assises,'  which  was  published 
anonymously  in  1645,  Bacon  is  placed  next 
to  Apollo  as  Chancellor  of  Parnassus — i.e., 
greatest  of  the  world's  poets.  Immediately 
below  appears  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
as  "  High  Constable  of  Parnassus."  This 
tells  us  that,  although  he  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  world  of  letters, 
yet  in  fact  he  was  not  himself  a  poet.  At 
the  end  we  find  "  Edmund  Spenser  "  put 
as  "  Clerk  of  the  Assises."  This  tells  us 
that,  although  his  name  appeared  attached 
to  poetical  works,  he  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  their  production.  (This  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  1679  folio  edition  of 
Spenser's  works,  where  we  are  told  that  he 
was  born  in  1510.  The  1611  edition,  by 
means  of  the  hanged-hog  on  the  title-page, 
tells  us  that  Bacon  was  the  real  author. ) 

This  same  revealing  work,  '  The  Great 
Assises,'  tells  us  that  William  Shakespeare 
was  "  the  writer  of  weekly  accounts."  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  able  to  write, 
but  tells  us  that  the  only  literature  for  which 
he  was  responsible  consisted  of  his  petty 
tradesman's  accounts,  which  were  sent 
out  weekly  by  his  clerk.  In  the  '  Manes 
Verulamiani,'  1626,  Bacon  is  lauded  by 
numerous  writers  as  the  greatest  of  poets. 

In  answering  MR.  J.  DENHAM  PARSONS  I 
have  already  disposed  of  C.  C.  B.'s  objec- 
tions and  suggestions.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  PROF.  BENSLY  for  his  explanation  of 
Apella.  He  clearly  shows  that  for  centimes 
it  was  deemed  to  signify  "  sine  pelle."  This 
is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  its  employ- 
ment in  a  revealing  emblem.  And  to-day, 
although  there  are  learned  men  who  agree 
with  Dr.  Leeper,  the  question  is  by  no  means 
closed.  Dr.  Leeper's  argument  that  the 
use  of  a  as  a  privative  is  not  good  Latin  is 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  "  amens  "  is  an 
excellent  classical  word.  It  is  admitted 
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that  quite  a  number  of  slaves  (probably 
Jews)  were  called  "  apella."  This  is  evi- 
dence, not  against,  but  strongly  in  favour 
of,  the  word  having  a  real  meaning  ;  and 
PROF.  BENSLY  admits  that  it  was  used 
about  1605,  the  date  of  the  emblem,  in  the 
sense  of  "  sine  pelle." 

It  seems  strange  that  so  many  literary 
men  continue  resolutely  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Bacon's  great  task  was  to 
create  an  English  language  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  highest  thoughts,  and  that 
such  a  language  did  not  exist  until  he 
created  it.  Therefore  in  the  golden  age  of 
Elizabeth  there  was  not,  and  there  could 
not  be,  any  writer  of  importance  outside  of 
Bacon's  workshop.  Surely  all  must  be 
able  to  perceive  that  the  very  numerous 
translations  of  the  classics  which  were 
issued  at  that  period  could  not  have  been 
sold  for  even  a  fraction  of  their  cost,  but 
must  have  been  produced,  not  for  gain, 
but  for  the  good  and  profit  of  mankind. 

The  Shakespeare  plays  are  to-day  being 
acted  five  times  as  often  in  Germany  as 
they  ever  were  in  this  country,  and  the 
leading  German  professors  are  now  declar- 
ing that  the  plays  are  (with  their  22,000 
different  words),  changing  the  language,  the 
literature,  and  even  the  character  of  the 
German  nation.  Well  might  Bacon  leave 
his  name  and  his  fame  to  foreign  nations 
and  to  future  ages. 

EDWIN  BURNING-LAWRENCE. 

13,  Carl  ton  House  Terrace,  S.W. 

To  the  explanation  of  Sylvester's  lines 
already  given  by  MR.  J.  DENHAM  PARSONS 
and  C.  C.  B.,  it  may  be  added  that  there  is 
a  reference  in  them  to  a  story  about  the 
Greek  painter  Apelles  that  may  be  read  in 
Cicero  and  the  elder  Pliny.  Apelles,  after 
painting  his  famous  Venus  Anadyomene, 
began  another  picture  of  Venus  with  the 
intention  of  surpassing  his  previous  per- 
formance. He  died  before  he  could  finish 
it,  and  no  artist  could  be  found  to  complete 
his  work.  See  Cicero,  '  De  Officiis,'  iii.  2, 
10,  and  Pliny,  '  Nat.  Hist..'  xxxv.  92.  The 
application  to  Sidney  and  his  translation  of 
Du  Bartas  is  obvious.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  words  "  Apelles  Table,"  tabula 
being  the  ordinary  Latin  word  for  picture. 
Qualis  Apelleis  est  color  in  tabulis. 

In  the  last  communication  ante,  p.  74, 
the  statement  is  made  that  "  '  trahere 
pellem  '  means  '  to  unmask,'  and  is  a 
well  -  known  classical  phrase."  I  think 
that  detrahere  pellem  must  be  intended, 
which  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  by 


Horace,  '  Satires,'  II.  i.  64,  where,  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  there  is  probably  a  reference 
to  some  such  fable  as  that  of  the  ass  in 
the  lion's  skin.  "Trahere  pellem"  might 
suggest  to  some  readers  a  challenge  from 
Hercules  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

If  "  Milton  tells  us  quite  clearly  that 
'  Bacon  is  Shakespeare,'  "  why  did  he 
write  in  '  L'Allegro  '  : — 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood  notes  wild  ? 

These  lines  seem  hardly  to  fit  at  all  the 
sedate  and  learned  Bacon,  but  they  are 
very  applicable  to  the  untaught  man  of 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Moreover,  Milton  in 
the  line  previous  to  those  I  quote  seems  to 
use  "  Jonson's  learned  sock "  as  a  foil 
to  Shakespeare's  "  wood  notes  wild,"  as  if 
to  imply  that  a  difference  between  the  two 
men  was  that  one  was  a  scholar  and  the 
other  was  not.  W.  H.  PINCHBECK. 

OCTOPUS,  VENUS'S  EAR,  AND  WHELK 
(11  S.  ix.  128). — The  octopus  and  the  whelk, 
and  shell-fish  of  various  kinds,  have  been 
largely  used  in  medicine.  I  am  not  sure 
about  Venus's  ear,  which  I  cannot  find  in 
any  of  my  books,  but  the  whelk  was  at  one 
time  official  in  this  country,  and  both  it  and 
the  octopus  (polypus)  are  included  in  Le- 
mery's  '  Traite  Universel  des  Drogues 
Simples,'  1723.  In  many  cases  both  the 
fish  themselves  and  their  shells  were  used, 
the  latter  mainly,  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of 
the  lime  in  them.  The  flesh  of  the  octopus 
was  thought  to  be  good  for  colic. 

C.  C.  B. 

[MR.  TOM  JONES— who  refers  to  W.  T.  Fernie's 
'  Animal  Simples'— thanked  for  reply.] 

THE  CANDLE  (11  S.  viii.  502).— There  is 
a  very  valuable  history  of  candle-making  in 
the  '  Reports  of  the  Juries  (Exhibition 
1851),'  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue 
and  Prof.  A.  W.  Hofman,  which  embodies 
all  the  information  then  existing  as  to  the 
technical  side  of  the  question.  Snufness 
candles  were  invented  by  Cambaceres,  an 
officer  in  the  Department  of  Roads  and 
Bridges,  who  took  out  a  French  patent  for 
the  invention  in  February,  1825.  A  method 
of  accomplishing  the  same  object  was  also 
included  in  an  English  patent  granted  to 
Moses  Poole  on  behalf  of  Gay-Lussac,  the 
eminent  French  chemist,  on  9  June  of  the 
same  year  (No.  5183).  Full  particulars  of 
this  important  invention  may  be  found  at 
p.  620  of  the  above-mentioned  Reports. 
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Your  correspondent  says  that  composite 
candles  were  introduced  in  1840  ;  but  the 
word  appears  to  have  been  used  somewhat 
loosely,  being  applied  to  candles  of  varying 
compositions.  The  earliest  illustration  in 
the  '  New  English  Dictionary  '  is  taken 
from  the  specification  of  a  patent  (No.  10,371) 
enrolled  30  April,  1845.  A  popular  account 
of  Price's  Candle  Works  at  Battersea,  by 
Joseph  Hatton,  will  be  found  in  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine  for  June,  1892. 

R.  B.  P. 

THOMAS  HUDSON,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER 
<11  S.  viii.  489  ;  ix.  36,  96,  134).— I  have  a" 
portrait  by  him  of  my  great-grandfather, 
John  Murray,  who  was  in  the  Royal  Marines, 
and  went  on  half -pay  in  1768  in  order  to 
found  the  business  which  bears  his  name. 
JOHN  MURRAY. 

oO,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED 
(US.  ix.  128). — 5.  Arthur  Bransby,  s. 
Charles  of  Great  Grimsby,  co.  Lincoln,  gent., 
Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxon,  matric.  18  March,  1722/ 
1723,  aged  17  ;  B.A.  23  Feb.,  1729/30. 

CROMWELL  AND  QUEEN  HENRIETTA  MARIA 
til  S.  ix.  127). — According  to  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland,  the  Queen  (1653-4) 
"requested  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  her  name,  to  de- 
mand the  annual  payment  of  her  dower.  Crom- 
well promptly  replied,  that  'she  had  never  been 
recognized  as  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  people,  consequently  she  had  no  right  to  this 

dower'  (Carte's  'Life  of  Ormonde') Henrietta 

observed  to  Mazarin,  '  that  if  she  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  English  nation  as  the  wife  and 
consort  of  their  late  sovereign,  the  question  was, 
what  had  she  been  ?  And  the  obvious  answer, 
that  a  daughter  of  France  could  have  been  other- 
wise than  a  wife  of  the  King  of  England,  was 
more  disgraceful  to  her  country  than  to  herself : 
and  if  the  King,  of  France  could  submit  to  such 
a  public  stigma  on  his  royal  family  in  a  treaty, 
she  must  rest  satisfied  and  perfectly  content  with 
the  constant  respect  paid  her  as  Queen  by  her 
husband  and  his  loyal  subjects '  (Mme.  de  Motte- 
ville,  vol.  v.  pp.  250,  251)." 

The  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin, 
Candlemas  Day,  2  Feb.,  1625,  was  chosen 
by  Charles  I.  for  his  Coronation,  probably 
as  a  mark  of  attention  to  his  young  French 
bride.  Although  all  was  prepared  for  the 
joint  Coronation,  and  the  order  of  service 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  her  taking  part  in 
it,  Henrietta  refused  to  be  present  at  the 
last,  alleging  her  religious  scruples  as  a 
reason.  She  also  renounced  the  solemn 
procession  through  the  City,  and  never  took 
her  place  as  Queen  at  the  Royal  Chapels 
on  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


WHITINGTON  ARMS  (11  S.  ix.  88). — In 
William  Berry's  '  Encyclopaedia  Heraldica  ' 
the  arms  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  are  given  as  follows : 
Gu.,  a  fesse  compony  or  and  az.,  in  the 
dexter  chief  an  annulet  of  the  second. 

The  arms  of  Whitington  (Pountlett, 
Gloucestershire) :  Gu.,  a  fesse  chequy  or  and 
az.  Crest,  a  lion's  head,  erased,  sa. 

Whittington  (Ive  Thorn,  Somersetshire)  : 
Gu.,  a  fesse  chequy  or  and  az.,  in  the  dexter 
chief  point  a  fleur-de-lis.  J.  FINCH. 

Saint  Raphael,  France. 

"Or  SORTS"  (11  S.  vii.  10,  56,  117,  136, 
197,  274,  417,  454). — In  the  list  of  the  things 
provided  for  "  The  King's  Table  "  at  the 
banquet  in  the  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  1761,  at  which  the  King  and  Queen 
were  entertained,  is  the  following  : — 
The  Centre  of  the  Table. 

&     s.     d. 

1  Grand  Pyramid  of  Demies  of  Shell  Fish 

of  various  sorts      220 

32  Cold  things  of  sorts ;  viz.  Temples, 
Shapes,  Landscapes  in  Jellies,  savoury 
Cakes,  and  Almond  Gothes  3312  0 

2  Grand  Epergnes,  filled  with  fine  Pickles, 

and  garnished  round  with  Plates  of  Sorts, 

as  Laspicks,  Rolards,  &c 660 

See  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  London  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  by  James  Peller  Malcolm,  second 
edition,  1810,  i.  346,  347. 

Here,  apparently,  "  of  various  sorts  "  and 
"  of  sorts  "  are  synonymous. 

WThat  all  the  items  in  the  last  two  ex- 
amples mean  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose 
that  "  Laspicks  "  means  "Aspics,"  if  there 
was  such  a  gastronomical  word  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

A  note  on  p.  344  says  : — 

44  The  orthography  of  the  French  words  in  the 
following  items  is  wrong  in  almost  every  instance ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  culinary 
orthography!"  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

BRITISH  REGIMENTAL  HISTORY  (11  S. 
ix.  89). — A  history  of  the  various  regiments 
of  the  British  Army,  giving  a  list  of  the 
battles  and  campaigns  in  which  each  took 
part,  will  be  found  in  '  The  Records  and 
Badges  of  Every  Regiment  and  Corps  in 
the  British  Army,'  by  H.  M.  Chichester  and 
G.  Burges-Short,  1899.  A  history  of  the 
Black  Watch  and  Fraser's  Highlanders  will 
be  found  in  it,  recording  the  battle-honours, 
illustrations  of  uniforms  and  badges,,  and  a 
list  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Vic- 
torian era. 

Bolton         ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 
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"GRAINS  ATMS  HAY"  (11  S.  v.  429).— 
After  a  long  interval  I  am  able  to  answer 
my  own  query.  The  above  motto  is  at- 
tached to  the  following  coat  of  arms,  taken 
from  a  dinner-plate  in  my  possession. 

Arms  :  Per  pale,  dexter,  quarterly,  1 
and  4,  Sable,  a  lion  rampant;  2  and  3, 
Or,  a  fleur-de-lis  azure;  sinister,  Gules,  a 
paile  (or  pall)  ermine.  The  whole  within  a 
bordure  gules. 

Crest  :  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  demi- 
lion  rampant. 

Supporters :  Dexter,  a  lion  segreant. 
Sinister,  a  greyhound  segreant,  both  re- 
guardant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  by  whom  these 
arms  are  borne.  F.  K.  P. 

RINGS  WITH  A  DEATH'S  HEAD  (11  S.  viii. 
170,  217,  253,  358).— If  it  is  not  too  late  to 
continue  this  correspondence,  it  may  be  well 
to  place  on  record  an  earlier  instance  than 
any  of  those  previously  mentioned.  Sir 
Martin  Bowes,  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
London,  by  his  will  dated  10  Aug.,  1565, 
left  to 

"  Sir  Percy  vail  Harte,  Knt.,  his  daughter  Cisceley> 
wife  of  Henry  Harte,  and  others,  a  ring  of  gold 
'with  two  Bowes  bente  and  a  deathes  lied  graven 
betwene  them  upon  it,'  according  to  a  sample  left 
with  his  executors,  with  this  Scripture  about  it, 

*  Remember    thy    ende,'    of    the    value    of    three 
pounds. "—'Calendar  of  Wills,  Court  of  Husting, 
London,'  Part  II.  pp.  xlii,  695. 

F.  W.  BEAD. 

JULES  VERNE  (11  S.  viii.  168,  489;  ix. 
74). — There  are  two  slight  slips  in  MB.  G. 
WEST'S  statement,  which  I  can  otherwise 
confirm  as  far  as  1883.  1.  '  The  Mysterious 
Island '  was  quite  a  different  work  from 

*  Godfrey    Morgan,'    and   had    appeared    in 
book-form  in  English  some  years  before  The 
Boy's   Own  Paper  was  born.     The  French 
name  of   '  Godfrey  Morgan  '   was   '  L'Ecole 
des    Robinsons,'    which    might  have    been 
translated  '  The  School  for  Crusoes,'  as  in 
France  it  is  the  Christian  name,  instead  of 
the    surname,    of   Defoe's    hero    which   has 
become    a    common    noun.     2.  Instead    of 
'  The  Cryptogram  '  read   '  The  Giant  Raft,' 
the  former  title  being  that   of  the   sequel 
only.     The    French    title    of     'The    Giant 
Raft '  was  '  La  Jaugada,'  and  MR.  J.  PARSON 
is  correct  in  his  inference  that  the  French 
and   English    appearances   were   practically 
contemporaneous,    for   I   read   the   opening 
chapters    of    '  La    Jaugada  '    in    a    French 
periodical    a    very    short    time    before    they 
appeared  in  The  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

A.  MORLEY  DAVIES. 


LONDON  NURSERY  GROUNDS  (11  S.  ix. 
26,  112). — I  have  always  heard  that  there 
was  a  nursery  famous  for  its  mignonette 
and  stocks  on  the  ground  which  Hans 
Crescent  now  occupies.  This  must  have 
been  in  the  forties.  E.  E.  COPE. 

In  my  note  at  the  first  reference  I  only 
had  in  view  the  nursery  grounds  existing 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
An  intentional  omission,  therefore,  was 
William  Curtis' s  London  Botanic  Garden  at 
Lambeth.  This  was  more  a  show -garden, 
a  place  to  be  visited  by  "  distinguished 
foreigners  and  the  curious,"  than  any  other 
London  nursery  ground.  The  Catalogue 
(1783)  of  the  plants  cultivated  there  details 
proposals  for  its  maintenance  as  a  subscrip- 
tion garden  where,  at  the  cost  of  one  guinea 
annually,  "  persons  are  entitled  to  walk 
in  the  garden,  use  the  library,  and  introduce 
one  person  "  ;  and  those  subscribing  two 
guineas  had  the  additional  privilege  of 
"  receiving  roots  or  seeds  of  such  plants  as 
can  be  spared  without  diminishing  the 
necessary  stock  of  the  said  garden." 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

FEAST  OF  SHELLS  (US.  ix.  108). — Among 
the  ancient  Gaels,  was  not  a  shell  the  emblem 
of  peace  and  hospitality  ?  I  find  the 
following  in  Ossian  : — 

"Three  days  they  feasted  together;  on  the 
fourth,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Oscar.  They 
rejoiced  in  the  shell."—'  The  War  of  Inis-shona.' 

A  note  says  : — 

"  '  To  rejoice  in  the  shell '  is  a  phrase  for  feasting 
sumptuously  and  drinking  freely." 

"  Starno  designed  their  death.  He  gave  the  feast 
of  shells."— 'Fingal,'  bk.  iii. 

"  Where  is  the  fallen  Crugal  ?  He  lies  forgot  on 
earth  ;  the  hall  of  shells  is  silent."— Tingal,  bk.  ii. 

A  note  here  is  : — 

"The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  present 
Highlanders,  drunk  in  shells ;  hence  it  is  that  we 
so  often  meet,  in  the  old  poetry,  with  'chief  of 
shells  '  and  '  the  halls  of  shells.'  " 

I  quote  from  an  edition  of  Ossian  pub- 
lished by  Campe  &  Co.  of  Niirnberg  and 
New  York.  It  bears  no  date,  but  is  prob- 
ably 1840-50.  I  cannot  say  if  the  notes  are 
by  Macpherson  or  not. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 
[MR.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

"  THROP'S  WIFE  "  (11  S.  viii.  468  ;  ix.  12). 
— The  following  variant  may  not  be  with- 
out interest :  "As  thrang  as  Throp's  wife 
when  shoe  hang'd  hersell  in  her  garter " 
('  Craven  Dialect  and  Glossary,'  London, 
William  Crofts,  1828,  s.v.  '  Thrang = busy  '). 
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But  must  we  accept  "  thrang  "  as  mean- 
ing only  busy,  active,  pressed  for  time,  &c.  ? 
Can  it  not  be  connected  with  the  Scotch 
"  thrawn  "  =  cross  -  grained,  ill  -  tempered 
(vide  Chambers' s  '  Scots  Dialect  Dictionary,' 
Warrack,  London  and  Edinburgh,  W.  &  R. 
Chambers,  1911,  s.v.)  ?  The  same  word 
appears  under  a  slightly  different  form  in 
Patterson's  '  Antrim  and  Down  Glossary ' 
(English  Dialect  Society,  1880)  :  "A  thraw 
mule = a  perverse  and  obstinate  person." 
I  have  heard  natives  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
use  the  word:  e.g.,  "  My  !  but  he  's  thran 
th'  day  !  "  "  You  're  thran,  that  's  all  that 
ails  ye,"  where  the  meaning  is  obviously 
peevish,  contrary,  ill-humoured.  Were  this 
meaning  acceptable  for  the  word  "  thrang  " 
of  the  proverb,  it  surely  would  not  lose,  but 
rather  gain  in  sense. 

WM.  A.  MCLAUGHLIN. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

CRICKET  IN  1773  (11  S.  ix.  46,  135).  — It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  early 
period  ladies  played  cricket,  and  the  late 
Andrew  Lang  suggests  this  in  his  admirable 
Preface  to  the  Badminton  book  on  Cricket, 
with  the  reproduction  of  a  rare  print  showing 
"  Miss  Wicket  "  with  the  curved  bat  and 
the  two  stumps  of  that  date.  In  my  posses- 
sion is  a  print,  which  I  believe  is  very  rare, 
representing  twelve  ladies  playing  or  practis- 
ing cricket.  All  are  dressed  alike  in  a  sort 
of  Watteau  costume.  There  are  only  two 
stumps  to  the  wicket,  which  a  batswoman  is 
defending  with  a  curved  bat,  and  one  of  the 
ladies  holds  a  tally  -  stick  in  one  hand,  and 
a  knife  in  the  other.  The  notches  in  the 
tally-stick  can  be  seen  with  a  glass.  The 
fact  that  all  the  ladies  are  dressed  alike 
proves  the  existence  of  a  club. 

GEORGE  WHERRY. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PARISH  REGISTERS 
OF  ST.  BOTOLPH  WITHOUT  ALDERSGATE  (11  S. 
ix.  84). — One  of  the  baptisms  given  by  MR. 
MUNDY  at  the  above  reference  is  of  much 
interest,  namely,  that  of  Catherine,  daughter 
of  William,  Lord  Gray,  and  Dame  Cicill, 
on  3  May,  1640.  The  William,  Lord  Gray 
(or  properly  Grey)  here  referred  to  was  of 
Chillingham  and  Werke,  co.  Northumberland, 
created  Baron  Grey  of  Werke,  11  Feb., 
1623/4.  His  wife's  name  is  variously  given 
as  Cecilia  or  Priscilla  ;  this  entry  goes  to 
prove  it  to  have  been  Cecilia.  Catherine, 
their  daughter,  married,  1,  Sir  Edward 
Moseley,  Baron  Hough  ;  2,  Charles  North, 
Lord  North  of  Kirtling ;  3,  Col.  Francis 
Russell.  She  died  in  1695,  her  third  hus- 
band surviving  her. 


The  house  in  which  Lord  Grey  of  Werke 
lived  was  situate  on  the  east  side  of  Charter- 
house Churchyard,  in  St.  Botolph's  parish, 
and  in  Ogilby  and  Morgan's  map  of  London, 
1677,  it  will  be  found  marked  "  A  14  Lord 
Grey's  " — the  property  then  extending  from 
the  churchyard  right  through  to  Aldersgate 
Street. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  the 
history  of  this  site,  but  cannot  ascertain 
when  or  how  Lord  Grey  acquired  it,  which 
was  certainly  previous  to  1672,  a  date  with 
which  documents  in  my  possession  commence. 
I  have  examined  all  the  conventual  leases 
now  in  existence  at  the  Public  Record  Office, 
and  many  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Feet  of 
Fines,  &c.,  the  only  one  that  seems  to  con- 
cern the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  the  church- 
yard being  a  lease  for  thirty -five  years 
granted  by  the  Prior  of  Charterhouse  to 
John  Vowell,  cleric,  dated  20  Nov.,  7 
Henry  VII.,  1491. 

Sir  James  Dyer,  Chief  Justice,  had  a  grant 
by  letters  patent  from  Henry  Nevill,  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  in  1562,  of  a  mansion  ap- 
parently on  this  spot,  which  on  his  death  in 
1582  descended  to  his  heir,  his  great-nephew 
Richard  Dyer.  After  this  I  cannot  trace 
the  property  till  it  appears  in  William,  Lord 
Grey's  hands  in  1672. 

If  any  one  can  assist  in  filling  up  the  gap, 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged.  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  documents  in  the  hands  of 
the  Master  of  Charterhouse  relate  only  to 
the  Sutton  property,  and  do  not  refer  to 
the  east  side  of  the  churchyard  outside  the 
walls  of  the  Charterhouse. 

EDW.  ALEX.  FRY. 

THE  COLONELS  OF  THE  24TH  REGIMENT 
(11  S.  ix.  127). — I  think  COL.  LEACH  is  in 
error  in  stating  that  the  24th  was  called 
"  Howard's  Greens."  From  reference  to 
Richards's  '  History  of  Her  Majesty's  Army  * 
and  to  Major  Lawrence- Archer's  '  British 
Army,  its  Records  and  Badges,'  I  find  that 
the  "  Green  Howards  "  was  the  nickname  of 
the  19th  Foot ;  and  again,  on  reference  to 
the  '  Historical  Records  of  the  Nineteenth 
Regiment,'  I  find  on  p.  13  the  following 
foot-note  : — 

"  Previously  to  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1751  it  \vas 
the  practice  to  call  Regiments  by  the  names  of  their 
Colonels,  adding  in  some  instances  the  colour  of 
their  facings,  particularly  when  two  regiments  were 
commanded  by  Colonels  of  the  same  name,  as  the 
19th  was  commonly  called  the  '  Green  Howards ' 
from  its  Colonel  George  Howard  1738-1748,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  '  Buffs,'  commanded  by 
Lieut. -General  Thomas  Howard." 

A     GWYTHER. 
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ILFRACOMBE  =  ALFRED'S  COMBE  ?  (11  S. 
ix.  50.) — May  I  be  allowed  to  supplement 
my  former  communication  by  saying  that 
I  find  the  same  spelling  in  No.  472,  vol.  i., 
of  the  '  Devon  Feet  of  Fines,'  published  by 
the  Devon  Record  Society,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  the  agreement  is  "1  Burgage  in 
Alf redes  cumbe  ' '  ?  The  date'of  this  is  6  June, 
1249,  and  is  important  as  showing  that  the 
instance  previously  given  of  12  Nov.,  1288, 
was  not  a  casual  variation  merely.  No.  661 
also  refers  to  the  "Court  of  Henry  and 'his 
heirs  at  Alfricumb,"  under  date  of  9  Dec., 
1262,  when  "  Henry  de  Chaumbernun,"  the 
holder  of  the  Court,  was  himself  the  plaintiff. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  PATRICK  DUFF  (11  S. 
ix.  89). — Major-General  Patrick  Duff  of 
Carnousie,  Banffshire,  died  in  Edinburgh  in 
February,  1803,  and  is  buried  in  the  Grey 
Friars'  Churchyard. 

For  further  particulars  and  a  full  biography 
of  this  officer,  and  for  his  descent,  I  beg  to 
refer  your  correspondent  to  '  The  Book  of 
the  Duffs,'  by  my  sister  and  myself,  just 
printed  by  T.  &  A.  Constable  of  Edinburgh. 
ALISTAIR  N.  TAYLER. 

JOHN  THOMAS  (US.  ix.  87). — The  story 
is  a  well-known  one.  It  is  told  in  almost 
the  same  words  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Abbey  in 
his  'English  Church  and  its  Bishops,  1700— 
1800,'  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  It  is  curious  that  there 
were  three  bishops  of  the  name  of  John 
Thomas  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
•century:  the  first,  Bishop  (elect)  of  St. 
Asaph  1743,  of  Lincoln  1743,  and  of  Salis- 
bury 1761-6  ;  the  second,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough 1747,  of  Salisbury  1757,  and  of 
Winchester  1761-81  ;  the  third,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  1774-93.  All  three  held  livings 
in  the  City :  the  first  St.  Vedast's,  the  second 
St.  Benet's,  the  third  St.  Bride's.  The  first 
and  third  were  royal  chaplains  (and  pre- 
sumably squinted),  the  second  was  pre- 
ceptor to  George  III.  Abbey  quotes  the 
story  from  Chalmers's  biography  of 
Thomas.  JOHN  R.  MAGRATH. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

See  '  D.N.B.,'  original  edition,  vol.  Ivi. 
pp.  183-4,  for  three  bishops  of  the  above 
name,  viz.,  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  (1691— 
1766),  of  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  and  Win- 
chester (1696-1781),  of  Rochester  (1712-93). 

The  first-mentioned  attracted  the  notice 
of  George  II.  by  his  proficiency  in  German, 
and  accompanied  the  King  to  Hanover  at 
his  personal  request.  He  had  four  wives, 
and  the  famous  wedding-ring  "  posy,"  "  If 


I  survive  I  '11  make  them  five,"  is  attributed 
to  him. 

"He  was  often  confused  with  his  namesakes 
of  Winchester  and  Rochester,  especially  with  the 
former,  who  also  had  held  a  city  living,  was  a  royal 
chaplain,  preached  well,  and  squinted." 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  also  Chaplain - 
in-Ordinary  to  George  II.,  a  post  which  he 
retained  under  George  III. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

The  tale  of  the  two  Thomases  has  been 
familiar  to  me  from  my  youth  up,  told  very 
much  as  quoted  by  your  correspondent.  I 
expected  to  find  it  in  '  The  Library  of  Anec- 
dote and  Information '  (London,  Edward 
Lacey,  n.d.),  which  was  given  to  me  early 
in  1850  by  an  uncle  who  still  survives.  I 
have  failed  to  come  on  what  I  want.  Per- 
haps  MR.  RALPH  THOMAS  may  like  to  have 
the  following  anecdote  touching  a  namesake, 
which  does  present  itself  (p.  64)  : — 

"When  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  printer  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  printing  his  almanac  for  the  year 
1780,  one  of  the  boys  asked  him  what  he  should 
put  opposite  the  13th  of  July.  Mr.  Thomas,  being 
engaged,  replied,  '  Anything,  anything.'  The  boy 
returned  to  the  office,  and  set  Rain,  hail,  and  snow. 
The  country  was  all  amazement  when  the  day 
arrived,  for  'it  actually  rained,  hailed,  and  snowed 
violently.  From  that  time  Thomas's  Almanac  was 
in  great  demand." 

I  think  that  the  same  legend  has  beon  told 
about  Partridge's  Almanack  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

JOHN  CASSELL  (11  S.  ix.  108). — Some 
notes  about  him  will  be  found  at  pp.  60-74  of 
'  A  Few  Personal  Recollections  by  an  Old 
Printer,'  London,  1896. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN  (11  S.  ix.  87). — This 
ancient  place,  the  Waledana  of  the  Britons, 
was  at  a  later  period  called  Waldeburgh, 
and  became  a  market  centre  when  the  first 
Earl  of  Essex  removed  the  market  from 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Newport  to  his 
castle  at  Walden  ;  it  then  took  the  name  of 
Cheping-Walden.  Saffron  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1339,  and  it  was  the  most 
characteristic  industry  at  Walden  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  to  its  gradual  extinction 
about  1768.  The  town  corporation  grew 
out  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which 
was  incorporated  under  Henry  VIII.,  the 
lord  of  the  town,  in  1514.  The  town  received 
its  first  charter  from  Edward  VI.  in  1549. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  and 
as  such  was  made  famous  by  the  lampoon 
of  Nashe,  '  Have  with  you  to  Saffron 
Walden  ;  or,  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up/ 
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written   in    1596.       In   Fuller's    '  Worthies/ 

'  Essex  '  : — 

'•Plenty  [of  saffron]  in  this  county,  growing 
about  Walden,  a  fair  market  town  ;  which  saffron 
may  seem  to  have  coloured  with  the  name  thereof." 
Also  Pepys,  27  Feb.,  1660  :  "  Took  horse 
and  straight  to  Saffron  Walden."  This 
place,  while  being  called  Walden,  was  also 
popularly  known  as  Walden  Saffron  or 
Saffron  Walden.  But  as  to  when  the  latter 
became  a  fixed  name  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain,  unless  the  town's  charter  can 
determine  the  date.  TOM  JONES. 

FIRE  AND  NEW-BIRTH  (11  S.  viii.  325, 
376,  418,  454;  ix.  14,  113).— Those  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  may  well  consult  her 
following  Bulletins  of  the  Forest -Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  :  Nos. 
55,  79,  85,  93  ;  Circular  163.  No.  83,  p.  23, 
enumerates  various  growths  after  a  fire, 
and  one  of  these,  lodgepole  pine,  is  the 
subject  of  No.  79,  '  The  Life  -  History  of 
Lodgepole  Burn  Forests.'  Of  this  the 
final  paragraph  contains  : — 

"  The  lodgepole  forest  is  the  key  to  the  silvi- 
cultural  treatment  of  the  forests  of  the  Eastern 
Rocky  Mountains,  especially  in  Colorado  and 

Wyoming And  it  is   by  means  of  fire  properly 

developed  into  a  silvicultural  method  that  the 
forester  will  be  able  to  extend  or  restrict  lodgepole 
reproduction  and  lodgepole  forests  at  will." 

Sundry   reasons   for   the   value   of   fire   are 
detailed  at  p.  55,  but  the  matter  does  not 
seem  of  enough  general  interest  to  warrant 
taking  more  space  here.        ROCKINGHAM. 
Boston,  Mass. 

THE  WORD  "  BILL  "  IN  WORDSWORTH 
(US.  ix.  129).— It  is  clear  that  Wordsworth, 
when  he  wrote 

when  first  the  bittern's  hollow  bill 
Was  heard, 

had  in  his  mind  Milton's  use  of  the  word 
"  bill  "  in  his  sonnet  to  the  nightingale  : — 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day. 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill. 

Wordsworth  was  steeped  in  Milton,  as 
every  one  knows ;  and  Milton  probably 
meant  by  "  bill  "  mouth  or  voice. 

C.  W.  BRODRIBB. 

According  to  Prof.  Knight  (<  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Wordsworth,'  i.  3),  extracts  from 
'  The  Evening  Walk  '  "  were  published  in 
all  the  collective  editions  of  the  poems  from 
1815  onwards,"  while  the  sentence  con- 
taining "  the  bittern's  hollow  bill  "  received 
its  final  form  in  the  issue  of  1820.  It  seems 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  that  in  this  phrase 
the  poet  uses  "  bill  "  in  the  sense  of  bell  or 


bellow.  Probably  he  merely  intended  to 
associate  the  beak  or  efficient  instrument 
with  the  peculiar  "  boom  "  that  has  attracted 
English  poets  from  Chaucer  downwards.  In 
the  other  two  quotations  given  at  the  above 
reference  the  poet  manifestly  uses  "  bill  "  in 
its  ordinary  sense.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

WALLACE  OF  ST.  THOMAS  (US.  viii.  429). 
—The  editor  of  Lightbourrfs  Mail  Notes, 
St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies,  reprinted 
this  query,  and  in  response  received  the 
following  : — 

"  The  undersigned,  now  an  old  lady  of  seventy, 
in  early  youth  knew  Mrs.  Wright,  who  had  been 
the  widow  Cunningham,  and  whose  maiden  name 
was  Wallace.  She  often  heard  Mr.  Wright  speak 
of  a  sister  of  his  who  had  married  a  Swiss  gentle- 
man and  who  was  then  in  Switzerland. 

"The  Wallaces  were  no  doubt  from  English 
descent,  and  it  is  probable  that  Sir  William  Wallace 
was  Governor  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  English 
islands,  say  Tortola,  St.  Kitts,  or  perhaps  farther 
on  ;  if  this  was  so,  accounts  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
could  surely  be  got  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

"  A  descendant  of  Mrs.  Wright's  sister  who  lived 
in  Switzerland  is  now  married  to  a  step-grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Wright.  This  gentleman,  Herr 
Wetter,  was  in  1912  residing  at  141,  Leopold 
Strasse,  Miinchen,  Germany. 

"  N.  G.  SONDERBURG. 

"  St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies." 

D.  L. 


The  Chronicle  of  iMnercosty  1272-1346.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Bart.  (Glasgow,  MacLehose  &  Sons. 
11.  Is.  net.) 

A  WHOLE  gulf  of  feeling  separates  the  admirers  of 
Latin  from  the  lovers  of  mediaeval  Latin,  very 
insufficiently  bridged  by  the  fact  that  the  words 
and  accidence  they  use  are  the  same  for  both 
tongues.  The  difference  between  them  is  funda- 
mental ;  no  one  can  feel  towards  mediaeval  and 
classical  Latin  anything  like  the  same  affection 
you  are  born  a  romantic  or  a  classicist,  whatever 
turn  your  education  may  give  you.  The  ten 
dency  of  modern  education  to  exchange  the  study 
of  the  classics  for  a  diversity  of  other  subjects, 
which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  deplores,  will  do 
something  to  lessen  the  disparity  in  numbers 
between  these  two  classes  ;  tutors  and  school- 
masters spend  all  their  energies  in  trying  to  force 
their  pupils  into  admiration  for  poets  whose 
music  never  awakes  more  than  an  intellectual 
sensuousness,  or  orators  whose  boredom  is  only 
relieved  by  the  contemplation  of  the  intricate 
marquetry  of  their  periods.  But  sooner  or  later 
the  predestined  mediaevalist  strays  away  from 
the  fold  through  the  wicket  gate  of  Silver  Latinity 
to  the  language  which  folk  argued  or  bargained  or 
told  stories  in ;  or  mayhap,  hearing  that  Latin 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  he  speaks,  adven- 
tures on  the  search  and  finds  there  another  lan- 
guage than  the  one  he  has  learnt  at  so  much  cost, 
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the  tongue  of  all  the  world  from  the  farm -bailiff  to 
the  mitred  saint,  and  thus  comes  into  his  own. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  scholars  have 
begun  to  suspect  the  full  measure  of  the  debt  our 
language  owes  to  the  music  of  mediaeval  Latin, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  its 
students  has  been  steadily  growing  during  the 
past  half-century  or  so,  concurrently  with  the 
publication  of  the  immense  stores  of  history  and 
general  literature  which  had  up  to  that  time 
remained  in  manuscript.  Still,  in  spite  of  its 
glorious  rhythm,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
learnt — its  simplicity,  its  directness,  its  strength 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  us  understand 
it  a  little  less  perfectly  than  the  language  we 
were  bred  in,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  those  who  provide  us  with  good  and 
accurate  translations  of  books  we  are  likely  to 
need. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  given  us  in  this  very 
handsome  volume  a  translation  of  the  portion  of 
the  Lanercost  Chronicle  between  1272  and  1346, 
prefaced  by  an  inquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the 
Chronicle  by  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  who  writes 
an  account  of  the  manuscript.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  he  was  not  led  by  the  curious  arrangement  of 
its  early  pages  to  enter  on  some  discussion  of  the 
manuscripts  from  which  it  was  derived,  since 
obviously  the  breaks  would  give  a  fair  indication 
of  the  size  of  the  leaves  from  which  it  was  copied. 
The  illustrations,  most  of  them  topographical,  are 
excellent.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
translation  itself ;  it  is  at  once  accurate  and 
readable,  preserving  the  simplicity  and  force  of 
its  original. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  work  lies  in 
its  account  of  the  Border  troubles  during  this 
period,  which  includes  that  of  the  great 
struggle  for  Scottish  independence  ;  but  readers 
of  wider  interests  will  find  it  full  of  anecdotes 
and  legends  which  well  repay  perusal,  many  of 
them  derived  from  the  exempla  of  wandering 
Franciscans.  A  number  of  origins  have  bene 
traced  put  by  the  editor,  but  more  still  await 
annotation.  One  in  particular  is  of  great  interest 
as  a  possible  survival  of  part  of  the  Beowulf 
story  in  popular  folk-lore  —  the  story  of  a  sort 
of  Grendel  who  came  in  the  dark  into  a  manor 
hall  in  Clydesdale  and  slew  his  son.  To  this  Sir 
Herbert  appends  the  following  note,  which 
makes  for  edification,  no  doubt,  but  does  not 
help  much  :  "  It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
how  Christianity  retained  its  ascendancy  among 
reasonable  beings,  when  its  doctrines  were  enforced 
by  such  gross  and  unscrupulous  falsehoods  as 
those  with  which  this  chronicle  abounds." 

One  of  the  things  which  make  the  Lanercost 
Chronicle  interesting  to  mediaeval  students  is 
the  mention  of  a  Franciscan,  brother  to  Herebert, 
to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  the  pre- 
server of  a  number  of  our  best  manuscripts  of 
Roger  Bacon.  He  is  represented  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  miracle  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
wounded  by  a  Jew  at  Paris  in  1290 — a  fact  not 
without  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  nation- 
ality of  Bacon,  and  the  place  in  which  he  spent  his 
last  years.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  the 
translator's  chief  interest  lies  at  home  ;  his  notes, 
excellent  so  far  as  they  go,  are  concerned  with 
the  identification  of  Border  heroes,  places,  and 
dates — on  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  authority 
— and  with  little  beyond.  There  is  a  very  good 
index  of  persons  and  places. 


We  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  a  renewed 
perusal  of  the  Chronicle  in  this  form,  which  will, 
we  think,  be  found  indispensable  in  every  library 
(public  or  private)  on  the  Border.  The  edition  is 
strictly  limited  to  300  copies,  100  of  them  being: 
printed  on  special  hand-made  paper. 

Chats    on    Old    Coins.     By    Fred.    W.    Burgess. 
(Fisher  Unwin,  5s.  net.) 

WHO  does  not  love  a  chat  on  old  coins,  and  where 
is  there  a  house  in  which  there  is  not  some  collec- 
tion, however  small  ?  Mr.  Burgess  is  an  old 
collector,  and  here  we  have  the  results  of  his 
experience.  "  Numismatic  literature  has  hitherto 
been  prepared  for  the  specialist,"  he  says,  and 
"  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide,  in  a 
condensed  form,  a  book  dealing  with  the  obsolete- 
currencies  which  have  throughout  the  world's 
history  been  used  by  its  most  prominent  nations." 

The  story  of  the  coinage  of  Great  Britain  is 
unfolded  step  by  step,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
dependencies.  Prominence,  too,  is  given  to 
American  currencies. 

The  standard  of  gold  coins  in  England  shortly 
after  Mary's  accession  was  raised  to  23  carats 
3 £  grains  pure  gold.  This  sovereign,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given,  shows  a  striking  similarity  to 
that  of  Henry  VII.  The  silver  coinage  under  Mary 
was,  however,  debased.  The  type  of  the  shilling 
of  the  period  is  of  interest,  as  it  is  the  only  tim& 
when  the  coinage  had  the  joint  sovereigns  repre- 
sented face  to  face.  This  peculiarity  gave  rise  to. 
the  humorous  lines  : — 

Still  amorous,  fond  and  billing, 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling. 

A  few  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of" 
tokens,  the  illustrations  of  these  being  selected 
from  a  fine  collection  formed  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  popularity  of  Greek  coins  has  been  steadily 
growing  for  some  years  past,  and  their  col- 
lection "is  no  longer  the  exclusive  hobby  of 
wealthy  men,  nor  is  it  confined  to  those  learned 
in  dead  languages."  Pleasure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
study  of  the  commoner  and  less  expensive  types, 
which  were  issued  in  large  numbers  in  ancient 
Greece  ;  and  while  there  are  rare  varieties,  there 
are  many  really  good  coins  procurable  for  a 
moderate  outlay. 

Among  the  258  illustrations  is  the  token  of 
Allen  &  Co.,  booksellers,  "the  cheapest  book- 
sellers in  the  world."  On  the  face  is  a  portrait  of 
J.  Lackingtpn,  1794.  Mr.  Burgess  refers  to  the 
very  extensive  collection  of  early  leaden  tokens 
now  on  view  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  and  these 
"  Chats  "  may  increase  the  number  of  visitors 
inspecting  them. 

The  author  has  produced  not  only  "  a  practical 
guide  for  the  collector,"  but  a  handy  book  of 
reference  for  all.  The  volume  is  wonderfully 
cheap. 

Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archceo- 
logical  Society.  New  Series.  Vol.  II.  Part  IV. 
(Bishopsgate  Institute.) 

WE  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  increasing 
interest  of  the  subjects  treated  in  its  Transactions. 
Mr.  R.  R.  C.  Gregory,  the  author  of  'The  Story  of 
Royal  Eltham,'  supplies  some  notes  on  Eltham 
history  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bonner,  the  editor,  writes 
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on  Camden  and  Camden  Place.  There  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  John  Eyre  on  'The  Antiquities  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Battersea.'  The  east  window 
of  the  church,  the  Bolingbroke,  "is  one  of  the 
iinest  heraldic  windows  in  any  church  in  London. 
Among  the  monuments  is  one  to  Thomas  Astle, 
Keeper  of  ths  Records  of  the  Tower.  William 
Curtis,  author  of  'Flora  Londinensia,' was  buried 
in  the  island  space  facing  the  entrance.  Over  the 
grave  is  a  flat  stone,  inscribed  with  the  verse,  now 
nearly  obliterated, 

While  common  herbs  shall  spring  wild, 

Or  garden  cherish  all  that 's  blithe  and  gay, 
So  long  his  works  shall  praise  dear  Nature's  child, 

So  long  his  memory  suffer  no  decay. 
Curtis  gave  us  the  vegetable  seakale,  and  we  owe 
to  him  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  field  grasses 
now  in  common  use. 

The  parish  of  Rotherhithe  is  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Col.  Pearson.  Mr.  Manchee  discourses  on  Spital- 
fields,  Sir  George  Wheler  and  his  chapel,  and  St. 
Mary's,  Spital  Square,  and  Mr.  Lempriere  on  Christ's 
Hospital.  Early  in  1552  Ridley  preached  before  young 
Edward  VI.,  and  so  impressed  him  by  his  appeal 
for  the  poor  that  the  King  sent  for  him  at  once, 
and  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  which 
he  delivered  the  same  evening.  The  following  day 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  invited  Ridley, 
two  Aldermen,  and  six  Commoners  to  dine  and 
confer  with  him ;  a  committee  was  formed,  and 
plans  made  for  dealing  with  the  poverty  of  the 
whole  of  London.  They  decided  to  turn  the 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Monastery,  dissolved 
in  1538,  into  a  hospital  for  children.  Richard 
Grafton  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  200  children,  of  both  sexes,  were 
received  into  Christ's  Hospital;  100  infants  were 
sent  "to  nurse"  in  the  country;  260  persons 
were  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's;  and  pensions 
were  granted  to  600  decayed  householders.  They 
seem  to  have  known  how  to  do  things  in  the  year 
1552. 

The  growth  of  interest  in  Archaeology  was  the 
subject  of  Sir  Edward  Brabrook's  Presidential 
Address. 

The  numerous  illustrations  include  a  plan  of  the 
•Grey  Friars'  Monastery  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Wigan  Free  Library 
Part  XL  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Reference  Depart- 
ment, compiled  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Folkard.  This, 
although  it  consists  of  the  letter  T  only,  contains 
over  300  pages.  It  is  good  to  read  the  titles  of 
the  various  books,  and  to  see  that  the  collection 
is  such  a  thoroughly  catholic  one.  We  naturally 
turn  to  the  name  of  pur  founder,  Thorns,  and 
are  glad  to  see  nine  of  his  works,  besides  a  set  of 
"*  N.  &  Q.'  The  pages  of  the  Catalogue  up  to  the 
present  amount  to  4,560.  The  total  number  of 
books  in  the  Reference  Library  is  78,077.  This  is 
exclusive  of  pamphlets.  Well  done,  Wigan  ! 


INDICATION  OP  HOUSES  OF  HISTORICAL  INTEREST. 

On  the  16th  inst.  a  bronze  tablet  was,  by  the 
direction  of  the  L.O.C.,  affixed  to  59-60,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  to  commemorate  the  residence  there 
of  Spencer  Perceval. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — FEBRUARY. 

MR.  FRANCIS  EDWARDS'S  Catalogue  335  is 
devoted  to  Bibliography.  It  includes  the  library 
of  William  Younger  Fletcher,  late  Assistant 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  British  Museum. 
Among  works  on  bookbinding  are  his  '  English 
and  Foreign  Bookbindings,'  illustrated  by  126 
coloured  plates,  2  vols.,  51.  ;  the  '  Catalogue  of  the 
Bookbindings  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,'  illustrated  edition,  121.  ;  and 
Hoe's  '  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six  Historic 
and  Artistic  Bookbindings,'  2  vols.,  imperial  4to, 
10Z.  Under  Walpole  is  a  fine  copy  of  '  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,'  5  vols.,  4to,  1808,  maroon  morocco 
by  Lewis,  121.  Williams's  'Art  of  Writing,' 
4  vols.,  folio,  unbound  as  issued,  is  51.  ;  and 
Wood's  '  Athenae  Oxonienses,'  5  vols.,  royal  4to, 
levant  extra,  1813-20,  81.  10s.  Under  Cruik- 
shank  is  Reid's  '  Descriptive  Catalogue,'  3  vols., 
4to,  Bell  &  Daldy,  1871,  121.  10s.  The  presenta- 
tion copy  to  Henry  Huth  of  Lord  Crawford  and 
Balcarres's  '  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana,' 4  vols.,  small 
folio,  is  priced  10Z.  10s.  The  entire  Catalogue  is 
full  of  interest. 

MESSRS.  HENRY  SOTIIERAN'S  Catalogue  743  de- 
scribes an  interesting  collection  of  works  oh  English 
Topography,  together  with  a  number  of  engravings 
of  views  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  have 
Westalland  Owen's  '  Picturesque  Tour  of  the  River 
Thames,'  originally  a  single  quarto  volume,  but 
extended  in  this  copy  to  five  volumes  by  the  addi- 
tion of  557  extra  illustrations,  many  of  them  fine 
sets  of  important  works,  bound  by  Riviere,  1828, 
125?.  For  115?.  is  offered  another  extra-illustrated 
work,  Timbs's  '  Romance  of  London  :  Strange 
Stories,  Scenes,  and  Remarkable  Persons  ofi  the 
Great  Town,'  extended  by  829  additions  from 
3  vols.  8vo  to  11  vols.  inlaid  to  quarto  size,  1865. 

A  good  example  of  Ackermann's  production  is 
Papworth's  'Select  Views  of  London'— 76  aqua- 
tints with  descriptive  text— 1816,  25?.  Nichols's 
'  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicestershire '  is,  as 
the  bibliophile  knows,  one  of  those  works  whose 
value  has  been  enhanced  by  misfortune.  Produced 
during  the  years  1795-1815,  a  fire  in  1808  destroyed 
the  printing  office  of  the  author,  and  with  it  the 
whole  impression  of  the  work  as  far  as  it  had  gone, 
with  the  exception  of  the  copies  originally  subscribed 
for.  Complete  sets  are  therefore  rare.  The  copy  at 
Messrs.  Sotheran's,  which  is  offered  for  140?.,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  complete.  We  noticed  also  two  sets  of 
the  Harleian  Society's  publications  :  a  complete  one 
to  1911  of  the  'Visitations'  and  the  'Registers,' 
102  vols,  45?.,  and  one  of  the  'Visitations'  only, 
42  vols.,  including  the  privately  printed  'Visitation 
of  Herefordshire  in  1569,'  edited  by  F.  W.  Weaver, 
42?. 

[Notices  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


ANTHONY    MUNDAY,    DRAMATIST. 

IN  the  biographical  notice  of  Anthony 
Munday  which  prefaces  the  reprint  of  his 
play  '  John  a  Kent  and  John  ^  a  Cumbar,' 
published  by  the  Shakespeare^  Society  in 
1851,  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier, 
writes  : — 

"  Of  Munday's  private  life,  when  he  married 
(if,  indeed,  he  married  at  all),  or  how  many  chil- 
dren he  left  behind  him,  we  know  nothing. 

In  the  notice  in  '  D.N.B.,'  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Seccombe,  we  find  some  additional  facts 
relating  to  Munday's  private  life,  chief 
among  which  are  the  records  of  the  baptisms 
of  his  children.  The  following  notes  add 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
dramatist,  and  are  the  result  of  research 
among  wills,  parish  registers,  and  other 
documents  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  consulted  by  either  of  the  before- 
mentioned  biographers. 


From  the  monumental  inscription  which 
formerly  existed  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Coleman  Street,  London — quoted  in  Stow's 
'  Survey,'  1633  edition — we  know  that 
Anthony  Munday  was  born  in  1553.  The 
first  evidence  we  get  of  his  parentage  is  the 
entry  (under  date  1576)  in  the  records  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  where  we  find  him 
apprenticed  to  John  Aldee,  stationer,  and 
described  as  "  Anthonie  Mondaie,  sonne  of 
Christopher  Mundaye,  late  of  London, 
draper,  deceased." 

In  1577  the  Stationers'  Company  licensed 
a  book  by  Munday,  and  in  the  same  year 
"  Mr  Mondaye  "  is  rated  on  lands  to  the 
value  of  51.  in  the  Cripplegate  Ward,  in 
which  ward — i.e.,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate — we  know  he  resided  at  least 
from  1584  to  1589.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
he  is  the  only  person  in  the  ward,  in  this 
subsidy,  not  designated  by  a  Christian  name. 
Nor  has  his  name  or  that  of  his  father  been 
discovered  in  any  other  London  subsidies. 
The  writer  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  suggests  that 
Anthony  Munday  "  may  have  inherited  the 
freedom  of  the  Drapers'  Company  from  his 
father."  The  records  of  the  Company  prove 
this  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the  year 
1585  are  the  two  following  entries  : — 

Freedom  List. 

1585.  Mondaye  Anthony  films  Monday  Christo- 
feri  per  patrimonium.  By  Crep legate  a  Poet. 

Quarterage  Book. 

1585.  Mondaye  Anthony  filius  Monday  Christo- 
feri  per  patrimonium.  A  Poet  by  Moregate  [sic] . 
In  the  last  entry  "  Cripplegate  "  has  been 
scored  through,  and  "  Moregaie  "  written 
above. 

Munday  must  have  married  his  first  wife  in 
or  before  1583.  No  record  of  the  marriage 
has  been  discovered,  but  the  Registers  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  contain  the  baptisms 
of  his  five  children  and  the  burial  of  a 
daughter  who  died  young. 

The  entries  are  as  follows  : — 

28  June,  1584.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Anthony  Munday,  gent,  [baptized!. 

17  Oct.,  1585.  Rose,  the  daughter  of  Anthony 
Monday ,  gent,  [baptized]. 

19  Jan.,  1585/6.  Rose,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Monday,  gent,  [buried]. 

9  Jan.,  1586/7.  Prycilla,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Monday,  gent,  [baptized]. 

27  Jan.,  1587/8.  Richard,  the  sonne  of  An- 
thony Munday,  gent,  [baptized]. 

5  Sept.,  1589.  Anne,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Munday,  gent,  [baptized]. 

There  are  other  entries  relating  to  persons 
of  the  name  of  Munday  (variously  spelt) 
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in  these  Registers,  and  in  those  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph  without  Aldersgate,  but  none  of  them 
at  present  can  be  identified  as  related  to 
the  dramatist.  "  Christopher  Monday,  ser- 
vant wfc  Stephen  Atkingson,  Cowper,"  buried 
at  St.  Giles's  in  1604,  and  Anthony  Maundy, 
who  was  married  at  St.  Botolph's,  in  1653, 
to  Elizabeth  Hinson,  were  possibly  of  the 
same  family. 

Anthony  Munday  the  dramatist's  son 
and  two  of  his  daughters  were  living  and 
married  in  March,  1628/9.  Anne,  the 
youngest  daughter,  is  not  mentioned  in  her 
father's  will,  and  so  was  probably  dead. 

The  writer  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  suggests  that 
Anthony's  son  Richard  was 
"  perhaps  Richard    Munday  the  painter-stainer, 
whose     heraldic     labours    are   recorded     in    the 
Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  (1529-1577)." 

The  records  of  the  Drapers'  Company  prove 
this  to  have  been  so.  The  following  entry 
occurs  in  the  Freedom  List  and  in  the 
Quarterage  Book  for  the  year  1612  : — 

"  Mundaye  Richard  filius  Munday  Anthony 
per  patrimonium.  A  Paynterstayner  by  S* 
Buttolphe  without  Aldersgate." 

Of  this  Richard  little  is  known.  The 
Registers  of  St.  Botolph  without  Aiders- 
gate  do  not  contain  any  entries  relating  to 
him.  He  was  living  in  1634,  when  he  lent 
Harl.  MS.  1531  to  George  Owen,  York 
Herald,  for  the  visitation  of  co.  Beds  in 
that  year.  It  is  stated  in  the  '  Index ' 
^to  the  Harl.  MSS.  that  an  heraldic  book 
(No.  1530)  was  "written  and  tricked  by 
Mr.  Giles  Campion  the  Painterstainer,  into 
whose  hands  the  books  of  Mr.  Richard  Munday 
came.''' 

Anthony  Munday's  will  (transcribed  from 
the  original,  which  varies  somewhat  from 
the  official  copy  in  the  books  at  Somerset 
House)  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  quoted 
verbatim.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  here 
spells  his  own  name  "  Mundy,"  in  distinc- 
tion to  "  Munday,"  which  is  the  form  on 
the  title-pages  of  all  his  publications.  The 
MS.  of  his  play  '  John  a  Kent  and  John  a 
Cumbar,'  however,  follows  the  form  in  the 
will.  Francis  Meres,  writing  in  1595,  refers 
to  "  Anthony  Mundye,  our  best  plotter." 

"  In  the  name  of  God  Amen  I  Anthoney  Mundy 
Citizen  and  Draper  of  London  beinge  verie  weake 
and  feeble  but  sound  and  secure  both  in  mynd 
&  Soule  I  hartely  thancke  my  Lord  God  for  it, 
Doe  thus  ordaine  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament, 
First,  and  the  most  materiall  thinge  to  be  remem- 
bred,  I  give  and  comend  my  Soule  to  God  that 
made  it,  to  my  blessed  Savour  that  Redeemed  it, 
and  to  the  blessed  Spirit  that  sanctified  it,  trust- 
ing in  this  sacred  Trinitie,  to  have  a  happie  resur- 
rection at  the  latter  day.  Next,  whatsoever  I 


enjoye  in  this  world  is  whollie  my  deare  and 
loveinge  wifes,  as  being  at  the  first  her  owne  r 
And  I  fayleinge  of  such  fortunes  (amountinge  to 
Fortie  or  fiftie  poundes  yearlie)  w°h  here  to  fore 
maintayned  me  and  my  former  Charge  sub- 
stancially,  and  whereof  I  made  her  a  perticuler 
promise,  I  have  the  greater  reason  to  deprive- 
her  of  nothinge,  but  if  it  were  a  Thousand  tymes- 
more  then  it  is,  I  doe  t  hi  nek  all  to  little  for  her 
Creatinge  her  my  said  wife  Gillian  my  sole  and 
absolute  Executrix,  and  referinge  my  funeral! 
affaires  whollie  to  her  disposicon,  not  doub tinge 
but  shee  will  see  them  effectuallie  performed  in. 
what  place  soever.  As  for  my  Sonne  Richard 
Mundy,  and  my  two  daughters  Elizabeth  and 
Pricilla,  being  all  married  haveing  had  their 
severall  portions  already  in  bountyfull  manner, 
and  not  knoweinge  in  what  poore  condition  I 
married  with  this  my  present  wife  (haveing& 
indeed  deceaved  myselfe  and  her  to  benefitt 
them)  their  expectation  from  me  can  be  nothinge, 
because  they  live  in  as  good  (if  not  better  estate) 
then  I  did.  Nevertheless,  to  shewe  that  I  forgot  t 
them  not,  I  have  allowed  my  Wife  Twelve  pence 
apeece  for  each  of  them,  which  they  maye  take 
as  a  love  token  rather  then  in  any  respect  of  need 
they  have.  And  thus  expectinge  when  my  happie 
dissolucon  shall  be,  and  to  be  laid  in  the  bedd  of 
death  for  perpetual  repose,  I  end  with  my  blessed 
Saviour's  wordes  on  the  Crosse :  In  Manu» 
tuas  Domine  commendo  spiritum  meum.  Dated 
the  Nyneteenth  day  of  March  Anno  D'ni  1628. 
An:  Mundy.  Sealed  delivered  published  and 
declared  the  daie  and  yeare  abovesaid  by  the 
said  Anthony  Mundy  for  and  as  his  last  Will 
and  Testament  in  the  presence  of  us  Tho:  Griff yn,, 
Scr,  &  William  Vintner." 

According  to  the  parish  register  Anthony 
Munday  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  on  9  Aug.,  1633. 
The  entry  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Anthony  Munday  haberdasher  buried  the- 
9th  day  of  August." 

His  will  was  proved  five  days  later  (in  the 
Commissary  Court,  of  London)  by  his 
widow,  Gillian  Munday. 

The  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen  was  destroyed  in 
the  Fire  of  London,  but  the  lengthy  epi- 
taph— which  eulogizes  him  as  an  antiquary 
rather  than  as  a  dramatist — is  recorded  in 
Stow's  '  Survey  '  of  1633,  an  earlier  edition 
of  which  Munday  had  himself  edited  and 
contributed  to.  This  monument  must  have 
been  erected  within  five  months  of  Munday's 
death  to  be  noted  in  the  '  Survey  '  of  1633. 
If  the  inscription  is  correctly  quoted,  it  erred 
in  giving  10  Aug.  as  the  date  of  death. 

Sir  John  Mundy  (Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1522,  d.  1537)  is  stated  in  some  pedigrees 
to  have  had  a  son  Christopher,  but  he  does 
not  name  him  in  his  will.  The  only  known 
relative  of  Anthony  Munday,  with  the 
exception  of  his  father,  his  second  wife,  and 
his  children,  is  one  William  Hall,  who  wrote- 
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an  appreciative  poem  published  in  '  The 
Mirrour  of  Mutabilitie,'  1579,  and  describes 
himself  as  "  Kinsman." 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  J.  Payne 
Collier  that  Anthony  Munday  came  from 
Worcestershire  or  Warwickshire  with  other 
dramatists  of  the  period  scarcely  accords 
with  the  fact  that  his  father  was  a  London 
draper.  Otherwise  the  name  of  Hall  might 
suggest  relationship  with  the  Hall  who 
married  Shakespeare's  daughter.  John 
Hall,  citizen  and  draper  of  London,  who 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas 
Aeon  in  1618,  had  a  son  Anthony  who, 
according  to  Burke's  'Landed  Gentry,' 
was  born  in  1583,  and  was  "  Customer 
of  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  1619."  It  seems 
possible  that  William  Hall,  Munday's  kins- 
man, might  have  been  a  member  of  this 
London  family,  whose  pedigree  is  entered 
in  the  *  Visitations  of  London '  for  1568 
and  1634.  An  examination  of  the  wills  of 
these  Halls  might  afford  some  evidence  of 
Munday's  ancestry.  Mr.  Seccombe,  how- 
ever, states  that  Anthony  Munday  claimed 
to  come  from  a  Staffordshire  family. 

PERCY  D.  MUNDY. 


JOHN  WILKES  AND  THE  '  ESSAY  ON 
WOMAN.' 

(See  ante,  pp.  121,  143,  162.) 

A  GREAT  deal  of  rather  profitless  discussion 
has  ranged  over  the  extent  to  which  the 
work  was  printed,  and  as  to  whether  it  was 
ever  completed  in  manuscript.  The  evi- 
dence available  enables  us  to  answer  both 
points.  We  have  in  Add.  MS.  30,885, 
f.  155,  in  the  "  Case  for  Counsel,"  an  ex- 
plicit statement  which  bears  out  Curry. 
Phillips,  Wilkes's  attorney,  says:  "The 
fragment  consists  only  of  three  half -sheets  " 
(octavo,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  with 
Curry's  first  narrative  in  Add.  MS.  22,132, 
f.  271,  where  he  tells  us  that  the  third  or 
last  half -sheet  contained  the  three  minor 
parodies,  and,  as  presently  appears,  this 
half-sheet  was  from  p.  119  to  p.  126  ;  hence 
the  whole  was  of  24pp.). 

"The  Advertisement,  Design,  pp.  1-9  of  the 
*  Essay,'  then  a  chasm  to  119,  where  begins  the 
k  Universal  Prayer,'  which  reaches  to  122,  then  the 
'  Dying  Lover,'  123-4,  and  the  '  Veni  Creator  para- 
phrased,' 125." 

This  last  would  require  two  pages,  making 
eight  altogether  for  these  minor  parodies  ; 
in  the  Dyce  copy  and  the  quarto  they  occupy 


eight  pages,  with  six  more  for  their  three 
half-titles.  I  infer  that  Wilkes's  original 
had  no  half-titles  for  these ;  perhaps  he 
intended  to  have  engraved  plates  for  this 
purpose. 

Pope's  *  Essay '  being  1,304  lines  long, 
and  Wilkes's  parody  following  it  verse  by 
verse,  we  see  that  just  about  110  pages 
would  have  been  required  for  the  1,214  lines 
that  would  remain  after  94  had  been  set 
up,  and  that  the  original  version  averaged 
aboiit  10  lines  or  so  to  a  page,  with  foot- 
notes in  addition.  And  if  24  pages  were 
printed  out  of  126,  we  find  Wilkes's  own 
statement  that  "not  quite  a  fourth  part  '" 
was  printed  approximately  correct. 

It  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
there  was  an  intention  to  print  the  whole ; 
and  that  the  manuscript  was  complete 
appears  from  Wilkes'  s  letter  to  Dr.  Brock  - 
lesby  of  19  Dec.,  1763,  where  he  quotes  from 
the  parody 

Ask  of  the  learned  the  way?  The  learned  are  blind. 
That  way  a  Warburton  could  never  find, 

corresponding  to  Pope's  Epistle  IV., 
11.  19-20,  with  the  first  verse  unchanged. 

That  much  more  of  the  '  Essay  '  existed 
—  and  perhaps  was  printed  —  than  the 
Ministry  ever  got  hold  of  appears  clearly 
from  Wilkes's  letter  to  Cotes  of  1  March, 
1764,  where,  writing  from  Paris,  he  says  : — 

"As  to  the  '  Essay  on  Woman,'  all  Europe  has 
sufficiently  condemned  the  base  and  unworthy  arts 
us'd  to  obtain  the  little  they  have  got  of  it." — Add. 
MS.  30,868,  f.  50. 

It  is  significant  that  "  Curry  told  Mr. 
Hassall  that  the  red  lines  are  nothing  in 
comparison  to  a  work  which  was  done  at 
Great  George  Street  "  (Kidgell  to  Webb,. 
"  Thursday,  Parliament  Street,"  n.d.,  but 
in  another  hand  is  endorsed  "10  Nov.,. 
1763");  and,  again,  the  chaplain  writes  : — 

"  N.B.  If  you  would  see  what  other  Papers 
Curry  can  shew,  send  a  trusty  Messenger  to  the 
Swan  in  Knightsbridge  this  evening  'tween  five 
and  six.  I  think  it  a  good  line." 

(To  Webb,  n.d.  ;  but  another  hand  has 
written  "14  Nov.,  1763  ":  Guild.  MSS. 
214/1.  Both  these  are  originals.) 

Curry  stated  : — 

"There  were  several  obscene  prints  prepared 
to  annex  to  the  said  work,  which  Mr.  Wilkea 

delivered  to  me.  The  frontispiece  represented 

and  was  digitated  as  far  as  No.  10.  [Uf .  Ashbee  at 
p.  201.1  I  afterwards  saw  the  copperplate  of  the 
frontispiece."— Add.  MS.  22,132,  f.  273. 

He  described  one  of  the  other  prints  in  a 
further  statement  about  31  Oct.,  1763 
(Add.  MS.  22,132,  f.  272). 
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This  confirms  the  view  that  Wilkes 
intended  to  print  the  whole.  Faden,  in 
negotiating  with  Farmer,  describes  what 
Curry  had  to  sell  as  "  three  sheets  of  revises 
with  the  corrector's  marks  on  them  "  (Add. 
MS.  22,132,  f.  293).  In  a  statement  in 
Add.  MS.  22,132,  f.  223,  we  read  :— 

"  The  first  proofs  were  printed  off  in  black  Ink 
and  afterwards  corrected  by  Mr.  Wilkes  with  his 
own  hand,  and  the  Revises  or  fair  proofs  were 
printed  off  in  red  ink,  which  being  again  corrected 
from  the  manuscript,  there  were  13  fair  copies 
worked  off  in  red  and  afterwards  delivered  to 
Mr.  Wilkes.  And  the  revise  copy  remained  with 
Mr.  Michael  Curry,  the  compositor,  as  his  property 
4is  usual." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  Curry  gave  the 
following  testimony  : — 

"  I  corrected  the  first  proofs  and  Mr.  Wilkes  the 
latter,  and  from  his  corrections  I  put  it  in  the 
Press." 

The  pages  complained  of  are  shown  him, 
and  he  says  : — 

"  The  three  half-sheets  in  red  are  my  revises,  and 
the  other  paper  in  black  is  a  proof  with  Mr. 
Wilkes's  corrections." 

Samuel  Jennings,  examined,  said  on  being 
shown  the  black  proof  : — 

"  I  found  it  on  the  floor  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  house. 

"  Q.  '  Do  you  know  of  whose  handwriting  the 
four  words  wrote  in  the  margin  of  the  last  page 
of  the  proof  are  ? ' 

"A.  'I  know  Mr.  Wilkes's  handwriting,  and  I 
believe  them  to  be  his  handwriting.'  " 

XXX.  H.  of  L.  Jour.  417. 

Farmer's      'The     Plain     Truth with 

several  extracts  from  the  work  itself  given 
as  a  specimen  of  its  astonishing  Impurity,' 
enables  us  to  say  what  those  words  were. 
The  black  proof,  which  Jennings  found  on 
the  floor,  he  took  to  Farmer  at  the  "  Red 
Lion  "  in  June,  1763,  and  Farmer  says  that 
the  first  words  which  caught  his  eye  were 
those  ridiculing  Bute.  Then  he  quotes  his 
specimen,  and  comparing  this  with  the 
passage  in  the  Information  (with  which  the 
quarto  and  the  Dyce  copy  correspond), 
we  see  that  Wilkes  substituted  four  words 
in  the  parody  on  verse  81,  "  The  lamb  thy 
riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day,"  for  those  that 
appeared  in  the  black  proof.  It  is  needless 
to  give  particulars  ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  revised  version  was  the  grosser. 

That,  then,  which  Sandwich  produced  in 
the  Lords  was  a  red  revise  of  Curry's  and 
four  pages  of  a  black  proof  containing,  as 
we  learn  from  Farmer,  from  verse  47,  "  Then 
in  the  scale,"  down  to  verse  86,  which 
closely  but  obscenely  paraphrases  Pope's 
lines,  and  confirms  us  in  the  certainty  that 
only  ten  or  twelve  lines,  with  notes,  made  a 
page  in  the  original. 


I  have  been  somewhat  prolix  in  this 
demonstration  because  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion  among  considerable  authors 
as  to  what  was  the  true  version.  I  can  now 
briefly  sum  up  the  case  for  and  against  the 
quarto  of  1871,  the  Dyce  copy,  and,  subject 
to  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  seen  it, 
a  copy 'noticed  by  Ashbee. 

"No  copy"  [wrote  the  editor  of  the  quarto], 
"  can  claim  to  be  an  original,  that  is,  one  of  the 
original  thirteen  copies  struck  off  at  Wilkes's 
private  press,  unless  it  answers  in  every  particular 
to  the  curiously  minute  bibliographical  description 
given  by  Kidgell,  and  no  copy  can  claim  even  to  be 
a  reprint  of  the  original  unless  it  contains  all  the 
passages  quoted  and  alluded  to  both  by  Farmer 
and  Kidgell." 

Ashbee  justly  says  : — 

"  No  copy  can  be  considered  original  which  does 
not  answer  the  following  requirements  :  i.  It  must 
be  a  parody  of  Mr.  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man'  almost  line 
for  line.  ii.  It  must  oe  printed  in  red.  iii.  It  must 
have  *  a  frontispiece  curiously  engraved  on  copper, 
which  contains  the  title  of  the  poem  "An  Essay  on 
Woman,"  a  motto  very  suitable  for  a  work  which 
is  calculated  to  depreciate  the  sex,  a  most  obscene 
print  by  way  of  decoration,  under  which  is  en- 
graved in  the  Greek  language  and  character  the 
Saviour  of  the  World.'  iv.  The  title  is  succeeded 
by  a  few  pages  of  advertisement  and  design." 

To  this  I  would  add  :  (1)  Any  original 
must  be  of  twenty-four  pages  octavo,  and 
have  on  an  average  ten  to  twelve  lines  of 
vSrse  to  a  page.  (2)  The  three  Latin  words 
above  referred  to  must  be  found  on  such 
title-page,  for  Wilkes  in  the  Advertisement 
says : — 

"The  reader  will  excuse  my  adding  a  word  con- 
cerning the  frontispiece.  I  must  here  correct  a 
little  mistake  of  the  learned  primate  [referring  to 
Stone]  about  the  motto  [quoting  the  words]." 

This  would  be  pointless  unless  the  motto 
occurred  on  the  frontispiece,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  this  was  added  as  ordered 
on  14  Oct.,  1762.  He  then  goes  on  in  a 
gross  strain  to  correct  the  primate  as  to  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  motto,  and  thus 
introduces  his  sneer  at  Hogarth — which 
again  refutes  the  contention  as  to  Potter's 
authorship  (see  Dilke  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2  S. 
iv.  1),  for  the  reference  was  solely 
occasioned  by  Wilkes's  eleventh  -  hour 
decision  to  include  this  pleasantry  at  the 
Archbishop's  expense,  he  being  of  Bute's 
party. 

Applying  these  tests,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  Dyce  copy  is  not  a  true  original,  and  the 
quarto  no  exact  facsimile.  Each  has  a 
printed  frontispiece;  each  omits  the  Latin 
words  ;  neither  is  of  twenty-four  pages, 
but  the  Dyce  of  thirty,  and  the  other  of 
thirty-four. 
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In  the  Dyce  copy  only  the  title  of  the 
poem,  the  half-title  at  the  commencement  of 
it,  and  the  words  "  Miss  Fanny  Murray  " 
are  in  red  letters.  Further,  this  copy  has 
at  the  end  the  words  "  The  end  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  book."  How  Fitzgerald  ever  came 
to  say  that  this  was  an  original  of  which 
Mr.  Dyce  became  possessed  by  some  rare 
chance  passes  my  understanding.  Of  the 
quarto  Mr.  Ash  bee  soundly  says  :  — 

"  It  was  not,  as  stated  on  the  title-page,  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  from  a  copy  printed  at  the 
private  printing  press  in  Great  George  Street,  but 
from  some  reprint,  from  which  the  edition  I  am 
now  noticing  [the  same  as  the  Dyce  copy]  was  in 
its  turn  ......  reprinted."—  '  Ind.  Lib.  Proh.,'  230. 

Yet  the  critic  was  of  opinion  that  about 
twenty  years  before  he  wrote,  which  would 
indicate  about  the  year  1857,  there  was  a 
genuine  copy. 

"  For  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  edition  I 
am  at  present  noticing,  on  the  title-page  of  which 
the  owner  has  facsimiled  from  a  copy  of  the 
original,  which  he  had  then  in  his  hands,  the 
design  in  question  and  the  following  inscription 
'  [and  the  three  Latin  words].'" 


Ashbee    does   not  say  if    the 

was  in  the  oval,  and  the  Latin  motto  below, 

nor  if   this  copy  was  of   twenty  -four  pages. 

So  we  cannot  conclude  it  to  have  been  an 

original. 

Yet  though  neither  originals  nor  fac- 
similes, these  two  versions  give  us  the 
parodies  with  substantial  accuracy.  Every 
passage  set  out.  in  the  Information  is  to  be 
found  in  them.  The  passage  quoted  in 
Farmer's  '  Plain  Truth  '  is  in  each.  Each 
conforms  to  Kidgell's  minute  account  and 
to  Walpole's  various  allusions,  particularly 
in  the  well-known  letter  to  Sir  H.  Mann. 

Each,  moreover,  follows  Pope  verse  by 
verse,  as  we  are  informed  the  original  did. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  the 
many  spurious  versions  do  anything  of  the 
sort,  being  parodies  only  in  the  roughest 
sense.  In  these  two  true  copies  many  a  line 
is  taken  from  Pope  unaltered. 

Any  man  can  read  these  parodies  for 
himself  and  decide,  as  between  Wilkes  and 
Kidgell,  whether  this  was  a  work  "  which 
idolises  the  sex  "  (Wilkes  to  Brocklesby, 
19  Dec.,  1763),  or,  as  Wilkes  rather  incon- 
sistently put  it  to  the  electors  of  Aylesbury, 
"a  work  which  contained  nothing  but  fair 
ridicule  of  some  doctrines  I  could  not 
believe  "  ;  or  whether  it  was,  as  it  was  found 
to  be.  "a  wicked,  obscene,  and  impious 
ERIC  R.  WATSON. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BLACKFRIARS  ROAD. — In  the  course  of  a 
letter  written  by  Robert  Fulton  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  dated  12  May,1! 796,  we  read  :— 

"  Has  your  Lordship  heard  of  a  Gent"  at  Mr" 
Roundtree's  factory  in  Blackfryars  Road,  who  has 
constructed  an  engine  acting  by  the  expansion  of 
air,  or  inflammable  air  Created  by  Spirits  of  tar? " 

The  letter  is  quoted  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Dickin- 
son in  his  recently  published  '  Life  of  Robert 
Fulton,'  p.  49.  This  is  the  earliest  instance 
I  have  met  with  of  the  use  of  "  Blackfryars 
Road  "  to  designate  the  street  leading  from 
the  southern  end  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the 
obelisk.  Thomas  Rowntree,  as  his  name 
should  be  spelt,  took  out  five  patents  between 
the  years  1789  and  1805  ;  and  he  is  variously 
described  as  of  "  Surrey  St.,  parish  of  Christ- 
church,  county  of  Surrey,"  and  "  Great 
Surrey  St.,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  county  of 
Surrey."  In  addition  to  the  above  the 
thoroughfare  appears  to  have  been  known 
at  various  times  as  "  St.  George's  Road," 
"  New  Surrey  St.,"  and  "  Surrey  Road." 
Portions  of  the  street  were  known  as  "  Albion 
Place,"  "  St.  George's  Place,"  and  "  Surrey 
Row." 

The  earliest  note  I  have  of  "  Blackfriars 
Road"  .is  1810,  in  John  Lockie's  'Topo- 
graphy of  London,'  giving  *'  a  concise  local 
description  of  and  accurate  direction  to 
every  square,  street,  lane,  court,  dock,, 
wharf,  inn,  public  office,  &c."  Under 
"  Surrey  Road  "  he  gives  a  cross-reference, 
"  see  Blackfriars  Road."  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  certain  from  Fulton's  letter  to  Lord 
Stanhope  that  the  present  designation  was 
known  in  1796,  though  it  may  not  have 
found  its  way  into  books.  Perhaps  this 
note  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  identifying  the  houses  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing South  London  thoroughfares. 

I  may  add  that  "  Blackfriars  Road  "  is  an 
unfortunate  name,  as  the  great  house  of  the 
Black  Friars  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  anomaly  was  aggravated  by  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
pany, when  they  gave  the  name  "Black 
friars  "  to  their  station  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  bridge,  which  was,  however,  closed 
some  vears  ago,  and  is  now  only  a  goods 
depot/  R.  B.  P. 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  LEEDS. — An  inquiry 
was  lately  made  by  the  present  writer  in 
the  columns  of  The  Yorkshire  Post  to  ascer- 
tain the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  name  of 
"  Hyde  Park  .Corner  "  in  the  city  of  Leeds, 
a  term  which,  in  the  Metropolis,  has  probably 
been  always  confined  to  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Park,  and  has  not,  like  "  Marble 
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Arch,"  been  taken  also  to  indicate  a  terrace 
of  houses. 

Two  suggested  explanations  have  been 
offered.  The  first  is  to  the  effect  that,  in 
the  year  1800,  a  farmhouse  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Wrangthorn  Church  by 
Nathaniel  Atkinson,  whose  son  John  carried 
on  the  farm  after  his  father's  death,  the 
land  extending  from  the  Cardigan  estate 
to  the  slopes  of  Woodhouse  Ridge.  John 
Atkinson  and  a  friend  or  two  took  coach  to 
London,  and  on  their  safe  return  had  a 
meeting  in  the  farmhouse,  and  over  a  bowl 
of  punch  solemnly  gave  the  district  the 
name  of  "  Hyde  Park  Corner "  to  com- 
memorate their  pleasant  visit  to  London. 
The  present  "  Hyde  Park  "  Hotel  at  Leeds 
was  then  called  the  "  Red  Lion,"  but  its 
name  was  soon  afterwards  changed.  The 
stone  marking  the  boundary  of  Leeds  has 
only  recently  been  removed  from  the  end 
of  this  house. 

The  second  suggested  explanation  is 
that  the  builder  and  proprietor  of  certain 
houses  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  Hyde  Park  Road  in  Leeds  had 
named  a  new  street  "  Henrietta  "  after  a 
beloved  daughter.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  took  a  journey  to  London,  where,  to 
his  annoyance,  he  found  that  a  Henrietta 
Street  bore  an  evil  repute.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hyde  Park  had  pleased  him  mightily, 
and  on  his  return  he  substituted  that 
appellation,  and  reserved  "  Henrietta  "  ex- 
clusively for  his  daughter. 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

ANTONY  BREWER. — The  '  N.E.D.,'  s.v. 
*  Catadupes,'  attributes  to  him  the  author- 
ship of  'Lingva,'  1607.  In  the  '  D.N.B.' 
this  is  shown  to  be  an  error.  '  Lingua  '  is 
a  highly  ingenious  and  witty  play,  part 
comedy,  part  morality,  part  masque.  The 
question,  Who  wrote  it  ?  may  be  classed 
with  that  other,  What  song  did  the  Sirens 
sing  ?  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE  AT  BALACLAVA. — 
There  would  seem  to  be  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  numbers  that  formed  this  Brigade, 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Six  Hundred,"  as 
they  are  variously  given  as  607  and  673. 

In  Lord  George  Paget's  *  Journal '  the 
numbers,  as  taken  from  the  regimental 
returns,  are  thus  given  : — 

Present  on  Parade— Total  of  all  ranks    673 

Horses 643 

For  thirty,  therefore,  there  were  no  mounts 

E.  L.  H.  TEW. 
Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 


NOTES  ON  SHILLETO'S  EDITION  OF  BUR- 
TON.— In  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly '  (ed.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  vol.  iii.  p.  155)  there 
is  a  rather  confusing  reference  to  one  of 
Sannazaro's  Piscatory  Eclogues : —  "  Accius 
Sannazariua  Edoga  2,  de  Galatea,  in  the 
same  manner  feigns  his  Lycoris  tormenting 
herself  for  want  of  sleep,  sighing,  sobbing, 
and  lamenting."  The  lamenting  in  San- 
nazaro's poem  is  done,  not  by  Lycoris, 
but  by  the  fisherman  Lycon.  The  foot- 
note which  is  appended  to  this  sentence 
does  not  come  from  Sannazaro  at  all : 
"  Dum  vaga  passim  sidera  fulgent,  numerat 
longas  tetrica  horas,  et  sollicito  nixas  cubito 
suspirando  viscera  rump  it."  Apparently 
the  editor  tried  to  give  the  quotation  a 
feminine  look  by  writing  tetrica  and  nixas. 
Earlier  editions  have  tetricus  and  nixus. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  235  Burton  quotes  the  motto 
"  Be  contented  with  thy  lot,"  and  the  foot- 
note .  adds  "  Contentus  abi."  Here  the 
editor  suggests  a  reminiscence  of  Horace, 
*  Sat.,'  I.  i.  118-19.  It  is  probably  a  reminis- 
cence of  "  good  old  Mantuan,"  Eel.  v.  46  : — 

Sorte  tua  conteutus  abi,  sine  cetera  nobis. 
Compare  also  Petrarch,  Eel.  iv.  68  : — 

Sorte  tua  contentus  abi,  citharamque  relinque. 

W.  P.  M. 

Johns  Hopkins  Club,  Baltimore. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAMERON  OF  FASSIFERN. 
— Col.  John  Cameron  of  Fassifern,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
was  killed  at  Quatre  Bras.  A  brief  sketch 
of  him  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Clerk,  minister 
of  Kilmallie,  entitled  *  Memorial  of  Colonel 
John  Cameron,  Fassifern,  K.T.S.,'  printed 
by  Thomas  Murray  &  Son,  Glasgow,  was 
privately  issued  January,  1858.  A  second 
edition,  with  a  few  corrections,  appeared 
in  August,  1858.  The  first  edition  for  the 
public  appeared  in  1859.  A  fourth  was 
destroyed  by  a  fire  at  the  printer  Murray's 
premises  before  issue.  These  facts,  which 
I  learn  from  the  author's  daughter,  Miss  M. 
Macleod  Clerk,  Aros,  Row,  Dumbartonshire, 
may  interest  bibliographers. 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.VV. 

WYCHERLEY'S  PLACE  OF  BIRTH. — In  the 
'  D.N.B.'  and  other  Lives  of  the  poet  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  born  about  1640  at  Clive, 
Shropshire.  By  courtesy  of  the  Vicar  of 
Whitchurch,  Hampshire,  I  recently  ex- 
amined the  old  Church  Register  of  that 
parish,  and  noticed  the  following  entry  : — 

"  William  the  sonne  of  Mr.  Daniel  Wycherley 
was  baptized  the  8<h  April,  1641." 
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Is  this  fact  generally  known  ?  It  seems 
to  point  to  his  having  been  born  at  the 
residence  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
William  Shrimp  ton,  the  Manor  Farm,  Whit- 
•church.  R.  A.  SHRIMPTON. 

King's  Inns  Library,  Dublin. 

"NOT  ROOM  ENOUGH  TO  SWING  A  CAT." 

Has  any  one  ever  been  able  to  state  definitely 
how  much  space  was  requisite  for  the  per- 
formance of  swinging  a  "  cat-o'-nine-tails," 
to  which  this  familiar  phrase  is  supposed  to 
refer  ?  Probably  riot,  for  the  space  neces- 
sary for  accomplishing  this  feat  would 
depend  both  on  the  wielder  of  the  said 
"  cat  "  and  the  length  thereof  ;  besides,  the 
space  utilized  being  more  or  less  in  an 
upward  and  downward  as  well  as  horizontal 
direction,  it  would  leave  plenty  of  room — 
at  all  events,  to  the  imagination — for 
widely  different  estimates  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  flourish  made  by  the  "  cat-o'-nine- 
tails." 

But  who  has  ever  heard  of  swinging  a 
whip  when  wielded  or  used  in  chastisement 
upon  man  or,  beast  ? 

In  return  for  having  thus  pulled  the  theory 
of  the  "  cat-o' -nine-tails "  to  pieces,  the 
following  extract  from  an  old  letter,  dated 
3  Feb.,  1814  (found  6  Feb.,  1914),  is  given, 
as  it  is  considered  to  contain  the  origin  of 
the  above  well-known  saying,  particularly 
as  therein  a  definite  amount  of  the  space  is 
conveyed  at  once  to  the  mind. 

The  said  letter  was  written  to  the  Admir- 
alty from  Woolwich  by  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
Commander  of  H.M  store-ship  Malabar, 
who  stated  that,  as  his  own  quarters  on 
board  were  required  for  a  certain  Commis- 
sioner and  his  suite  (going  as  passengers), 

"  the  only  cabin  allotted  to  ray  use  is  the  mate's 
under  the  poop  deck  mid-ships,  where  the  mizen 
mast  comes  through,  being  so  confined,  that  there 
is  nob  space  enough  to  swing  a  cotb."* — Adm. 
Navy  Board,  in  Letters  No.  1310.  Date  ut  supra. 

E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 

INDEXING  OF  NEWSPAPERS. — In  his  short 
article  'Disraeli's  Juvenilia'  (ante,  p.  125) 
COL.  PRIDE AUX  says  :  "I  believe  none  of 
the  great  daily  papers  is  indexed,  with  the 
exception  of  The  Times."  It  may  be  worth 
putting  on  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  that  The 
Glasgow  Herald  has  been  indexed  on  a  very 
complete  scale  since  1907,  and  that  seven 
volumes  have  now  been  issued  and  are 
available  to  the  public.  G. 

Cathcart. 

*  "Cot,  naut.  A  sort  of  bed-frame  suspended 
to  the  beams  "  ( Annandale's  '  Dictionary '). 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  inberest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  TREASURE -TROVE." — SIR  JAMES  MURRAY 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  copies  of  the 
original  texts  (with  dates  and  full  references) 
that  are  represented  by  the  following  entries 
in  Nicholas  Statham's  '  Abridgement  '*  : — 

"  Cesbuy  a  qui  le  proprete  est  auera  tresoure  troue 
quere  sil  de'  [?deuie]  deuaunt  quil  soit  troue  si  ses 
executourz  le  auerront  &c  il  semble  que  cy  [sic] 
quia  non  competib  regi  nisi  quando  nemo  sib  quis 
abscondit  thesaurum,  &c.,  come  appiert  en  vne 
cas  direlonde  &c  —  Michaelis.  xxii.  H.  VI."  (leaf 
g  viij). 

"  Thesaururn  inuenbum  competit  domino  meo 
regi  et  non  domino  libertatis  nisi  sit  per  verba 
specialia  eb  ces  en  presentemenb  ou  aubremenb 
prescripeioun  &c— Pasche  xxii.  E.  III."  (leaf  h  ij). 

"  Punysshement  pur  treasoure  troue  pris  et 
emporte  de  vverk  [sic]  de  meere  e  way  sera  per 
emprisonemenb  et  par  fyne  eb  nemi  de  vie  et  de 
membre— Michaelis.  xxii.  E.  III."  (leaf  h  ij  b). 

As     Bohn's     '  Lowndes'     Bibliographer's 
Manual '  remarks,  this  book 
44  conbains  many  original  authorities  nob  exbanb  in 
the  Year  Books  of  those  times." 

Some  examination  of  the  ordinary  edition 
for  the  terms  referred  to  has  not  resulted 
in  the  tracing  of  Statham's  sources ;  but  the 
phrases  may  have  been  overlooked,  and  may 
possibly  be  found  in  one  of  the  other  abridge- 
ments. A  search  in  MS.  Year- Books  would 
be  practically  impossible.  Q.  V. 

ALTARS.  — 'N.  &  Q.'  contains  many  refer- 
ences to  altars,  both  Christian  and  pagan. 
Can  any  reader  contribute  information  con- 
cerning altars  of  antiquarian  interest  of 
which  little  or  no  notice  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  press  ?  The  writer,  who  has  a  collec- 
tion of  illustrations  of  altars  belonging  to 
many  religions  and  ages,  would  be  glad  to 
add  to  it.  A  statement  made  in  a  recent 
lecture  on  London  churches  pointed  to  the 
altar  at  St.  Bartholomew's  the  Great  as  the 
only  pre-Reformation  altar  in  the  City. 
Is  this  so  ?  F.  H.  KEMP. 

43,  Fordwych  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

JEREMIAH  HORROCKS,  ASTRONOMER,  D. 
1641. — Is  any  portrait  of  this  astronomer 
known  to  exist?  The  '  D.N.B.'  mentions 
none.  G.  J.  GRAY. 

14,  Church  Street,  Chesterton,  Cambridge. 

*  Printed  for  Pynson,  ab  Rouen,  in  imibabion  of 
court-hand,  probably  in  1491.  The  printer's  spell 
ing  is  somewhat  errabic. 
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"  NAPOLEON'S  DIVERSIONS  AT  ST.  HE- 
LENA."— From  earliest  boyhood  I  remember 
to  have  seen  an  impressive  picture,  the 
original  design  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  It  exhibited 
simultaneously  an  exhortation,  addressed 
to  posterity,  in  a  brief  sentence,  "  Homme, 
sois  pieux  et  bon,"  and  with  each  character 
or  letter  of  these  words  a  figure  of  one  of  his 
soldiers,  the  figures  being  clothed  in  various 
uniforms.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  ascer- 
tain whether  such  a  design  is  really  known 
to  have  been  drawn  by  Napoleon's  hand,  or 
whether  that  sheet  of  pictures  was  merely 
an  invention.  H.  KREBS. 

CLEARANCES  ON  SCOTCH  ESTATES. — In 
his  recent  speech  at  Glasgow,  reported  in 
The  Times  of  5  February,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
says  : — 

"  I  wonder  what  he  [Mr.  Chaplin]  would  think 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  in  one  of  his 
books  in  relation  to  the  avarice  which  dispossessed 

the  whole  mass  of  the  inhabitants Then 

there  is  a  great  Scotsman,  Hugh  Miller.  I 
would  rather  have  his  testimony  about  Scotland 
than  Mr.  Chaplin's." 

Perhaps  one  of  your  correspondents  can 
say  in  which  books  these  references  are  to  be 
found.  H.  H. 

Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

THE  COLONELS  OF  THE  24TH  REGIMENT. 
(Seeante,  pp.  87,  111,  127,  149,  170.)— Hon. 
D.  Finch,  C.B.,  General. — Colonel  24th  Regi- 
ment, 1856-61 ;  served  with  15th  Hussars  in 
the  Peninsula  (medal  and  three  clasps); 
Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Combermere  in 
W.  Indies,  in  Ireland,  and  in  India,  includ- 
ing siege  and  capture  of  Bhurtpoe  in  1825 
(mentioned  in  dispatches,  Brevet  Lieut. - 
Colonel  and  C.B.).Died  1861. 

Pringle  Taylor,  K.H.,  General. — Colonel 
24th  Regiment,  1861-84.  Served  with 
the  late  22nd  Light  Dragoons  in  India, 
1811-20.  Commanded  the  Cape  Corps 
Cavalry  against  the  Kaffirs,  1823-4  ;  sent  to 
restore  discipline  in  a  mutinous  regiment  at 
Malta ;  commanded  a  Brigade  in  British 
Kaffraria  during  the  Kaffir  alarm,  1856-7  ; 
Lieut. -Governor  and  commanding  the  troops 
in  Jamaica,  1860-61.  Died  1884. 

Sir  C.  H.  Ellice,  G.C.B.— Ensign  Cold- 
stream  Guards,  10  May,  1839 ;  1845  ex- 
changed to  24th  Regiment,  and  rose  to 
Lieut. -Colonel,  1851  ;  raised  the  present 
2nd  Battalion  in  1858  ;  Colonel  South  Wales 
Borderers,  April,  1888.  Died  12  Nov.,  1888. 

B.  LEACH,  Lieut. -Col., 
Commanding    l/24th   Regt., 

South  Wales  Borderers. 

St.  Lucia  Barracks,  Bordon,  Hants. 


AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — Who- 
is  the  author  of  the  following  ? — 

"  Anger,  which,  far  sweeter  than  trickling  drops 
of  honey,  rises  in  the  bosom  of  a  man  like  smoke." 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 

The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  soul  of  a 

man  ; 

The  man  said  :   "  Am  I  your  debtor  ?  " 
The  Lord  said  :    "  Not  yet,  but  make  it  as  clean, 

as  you  can, 
And  then  I  will  let  you  a  better." 

ARTHUR  PEARSE_ 


A  hearty  welcome  gives  a  genial  zest, 
And  makes  the  host  [?  house]  the 


guest. 


home  of  every 


HENRY  FISHWICK. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  UNIFORM. — Could  any 
reader  inform  me  what  would  be  the  uni- 
form of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  South 
Carolina  previously  to  the  American  War  I 
I  am  anxious  to  identify  a  miniature. 

P.  D.  M. 

MEDIAEVAL  COMMON  SENSE. — The  follow- 
ing appeared  recently  in  The  Birmingham 
Daily  Post  report  of  proceedings  in  the 
City  Coroner's  Court : — 

"  A  SENSIBLE  RULE. — There  were  four  cases  of 
deaths  of  infants  from  over-laying.  Remarking 
on  these,  the  Coroner  said  he  was. . .  .told  by. ... 
a  very  learned  man. . .  .of  the  Catholic  faith,  that 
he  once  came  across  an  old  service  of  the  Catholic- 
Church  which  was  in  use  on  the  Continent  some 
time  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  showed  that  when 
a  child  was  taken  to  be  christened  there  was  an- 
exhortation  addressed  by  the  priest  to  the 
sponsors  and  parents,  and  one  of  the  points  in 
that  exhortation  was  that  the  parents  should 
not  have  the  child  with  them  in  bed  until  it  wa» 
able  to  say,  '  Get  thou  farther  from  me.'  That 
was  an  uncommonly  sensible  rule,  and  if  it  were 
in  force  in  this  country  now  it  would  save  many 
children's  lives." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  favour  me  with 
further  and  more  precise  information  with 
regard  to  the  exhortation  referred  to  ? 

A.  C.  C. 

REV.  THOMAS  GALE. — In  the  account  of 
Thomas  Gale,  Dean  of  York  (1697-1702),  as 
given  in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  he  is  said  to  have 
left  four  sons,  two  of  whom  are  separately 
described  in  the  '  Dictionary,'  while  a  third 
is  said  to  have  been  Rector  of  Scrutoiu 
But  of  the  fourth,  Thomas,  no  particulars 
are  given.  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  he  can 
be  identified  with  Thomas  Gale,  who  was 
curate  of  Hornsea  in  1732,  in  which  year 
the  place  was  wrecked  by  a  violent  hurri- 
cane ?  He  appears  to  have  married  as  his 
first  wife  the  widowed  daughter  of  William 
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Lambert,  vicar  1675-1721,  and  to  have  re 
mained  on  during  the  incumbency  of  th< 
,  non-resident  successor.  In  a  description  o 
the  storm,  partly  given  in  the  Parish  Regis 
ter,  it  is  recorded  that 

"  he,  the  curate,  went  running  over  to  the  house 
of  a  neighbour  with  a  young  child  in  his  shin 
lap,  saying,  '  This  is  all  I  have  left,'  " 
supposing  the  others  to  have  been  killed 
the  end  of  the  vicarage  and  its  roof  having 
been  blown  off.     This  hurricane  had  such 
extraordinary  effects  that  I  may  give  the 
full  account  of  it  at  a  future  date,  shoulc 
it  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q. 
A  Thomas  Gale  was  Vicar  of  Withernwick 
five  miles  distant,   1715-16,  but  that  does 
not  help  the  inquiry.     I  wish  to  know  whal 
became  of  Thomas  Gale  of  Hornsea,  for  he  die 
not  die  in  that  parish.         E.  L.  H.  TEW, 

Vicar  of  Hornsea  1872-97 
Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

[We  should  welcome  the  account  of  the  storm 
kindly  suggested.] 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  AND  KNIGHTS  OF 
ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM  TEMP.  EDWARD  II. 
— In  an  old  book  recently  sent  me  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  lists  of  the  names  of 
the  members  of  these  Orders  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  that  these  had  been  printed 
in  some  one  of  Prinn's  works.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  printed  works  and  manuscripts 
of  that  author  at  the  British  Museum  and 
in  New  York  fails  to  reveal  the  lists.  The 
writer  would  greatly  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation as  to  where  such  lists  may  be  found, 
either  printed  or  in  manuscript  form. 

JOHN  Ross  DELAFIELD. 
27,  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

MAGISTRATES  WEARING  HATS  ON  THE 
BENCH. — About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  it  was  the  custom  of  the  London 
police  magistrates  to  wear  their  hats  in 
court.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  interior  of  police  courts  in  The 
Illustrated  London  News.  I  mention  par- 
ticularly a  woodcut  in  the  issue  of  that  paper 
for  17  Oct.,  1846  (p.  253),  representing  Mr. 
William  Bond  sitting  at  Westminster  Police 
Court.  Was  this  a  London  custom  ?  or  did 
it  extend  to  the  provinces  ?  R.  B.  P. 

REVERSED  ENGRAVING.— In  a  visit  to 
Hogarth's  house  and  grounds  at  Chiswick 
(fortunately  rescued  from  demolition  through 
the  public  spirit  of  a  local  resident,  to  whom 
all  the  world  owes  thanks)  I  discovered  that 
the  "  Canvassing  "  scene — the  original  paint- 
ing of  which  is  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum — 
has  been  engraved  without  reversing  the 


picture  on  the  plate,  consequently  the 
figures  are  left-handed,  and  the  group  on 
the  left  of  the  picture  appears  on  the  right 
of  the  engraving,  and  vice  versa.  This  par- 
ticular engraving  to  which  I  refer  is  by 
Grignon,  but  on  making  inquiry  I  find  that 
many  of  those  .engraved  by  Hogarth  him- 
self, or  engraved  jointly  with  another,  are 
also  reversed — that  is  to  say,  not  reversed 
on  the  plate.  I  conclude  that  it  was  merely 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  a  reversed 
outline  on  the  plate  that  this  peculiarity  is 
due.  Was  similar  neglect  common  in 
Hogarth's  day  ?  It  would  be  deemed  very 
bad  form  now  to  publish  a  "  negative  " 
engraving.  E.  D.  T. 

DOUGLAS  FAMILY. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  to  what  family  William 
Douglas  of  Lochhead  belonged  ?  He  was 
alive  in  1674,  and  Lochhead  is  close  to 
Lochmaben  in  Dumfriesshire.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  William  Douglas  of  Loch- 
head was  identical  with  William  Douglas  of 
Coshogill.  F.  A.  JOHNSTON. 

56,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

HENRY  DAVID  INGLIS  (1795-1835).— He 
brought  out,  under  the  pen-name  of  Derwent 
Conway, 

"A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
Norway,  Part  of  Sweden,  arid  the  Islands  and 
States  of  Denmark  "  (Edinburgh,  "  Constable's 
Miscellany,"  March,  1829% 

It  contains  some  account  of  the 
'  National  Song  of  Norway,  legendary  Song  and 
Ballads  of  Norway,  the  Mountain  Airs  of  Norway, 
Specimens  of  a  Love  Song,  a  Drinking  Song,  and  a 
War  Song,  translated  from  the  High  Norse,"  &c. 

He  says  : — 

"I  have  been  at  some  pains  in  collecting  the 
^Mountain]  airs,  and  the  words  to  which  they  are 
mng.  Some  of  these  are  in  manuscript,  others  I 
earned  by  ear,  and  have  had  set  since  returning  to 
England,  in  the  idea  of  publishing  the  whole,  with 
English  translations  of  the  words,  as  Scandinavian 
melodies  "  (pp.  64-5). 

Was  the  collection  of  music  ever  published  ? 
There  is  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  biography  of  Henry  David  Inglis  in 
.he  '  D.N.B.'  sadly  needs  revision.  The 
ollowing  curious  error  remained  uncorrected 
n  the  second  edition  : — 

"  Subsequently  Inglis  settled  in  London,  and  in 
837  contributed  to  Colburn's  Neiv  Monthly  Maga- 
ine  his  last  literary  work,  '  Rambles  in  the  Foot- 
teps  of  Don  Quixote,'  with  illustrations  by  George 
}ruikshank.  He  died  of  disease  of  the  brain,  the 
esult  of  overwork,  at  his  residence  in  Bayham 
?errace,  Regent's  Park,  on  Friday,  20  March,  1835." 

Mr.  Colburn  evidently  had  some  churchyard 
ontributors  !  ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 

36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 
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AMERICAN  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  HIS- 
TORY.— The  Commencement  Oration  of  the 
Michigan  University  in  1892  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  who  dealt  with  the 
Pageant  of  Saint  Lusson  in  the  year  1671. 
Where  can  I  find  the  account  of  this  pageant, 
written  by  the  Canadian  Jesuit  Dreuillette, 
one  of  the  principal  actors  therein  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Winsor,  there  was  at  least 
one  interval  in  the  Puritan  persecution  of 
Catholics  in  New  England,  for  he  tells  us 
that,  at  a  town  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
Augusta,  a  merchant  opened  his  house  to 
the  priest  and  gave  him  the  key  of  a  room 
where  he  could,  undisturbed,  arrange  his 
holy  vessels  and  say  his  masses — further, 
that  Governor  Bradford  provided  a  dinner 
on  a  certain  Friday  when,  out  of  respect  to 
his  guest's  religion,  the  table  was  set  with 
fish  alone.  M.  N. 

SERGEANT  DUNCAN  ROBERTSON'S  *  JOUR- 
NAL.'—In  1842  there  appeared  at  Perth 

"  The  Journal  of  Sergeant  DFuncan]  Robertson, 
late  92d  Foot :  comprising  the  different  campaigns 
between  the  years  1797  and  1818  in  Egypt, 
Walcheren,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  and  Belgium"  (8vo,  pp  vii,  164;  text  con- 
tains 52,400  words). 

Edited  (indifferently),  I  believe,  by  the 
minister  of  Dunkeld,  Robertson's  native 
town,  this  book  was  largely  used  by  Col. 
Greenhill  Gardyne  in  his  fine  book  '  The  Life 
of  a  Regiment.'  Parts  of  Robertson's 
*  Journal '  were  reprinted  by  Mr.  MacKenzie 
MacBride  in  '  With  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,' 
1911.  There  are  some  differences  between 
the  '  Journal '  of  1842  and  this  partial 
reprint  which  suggest  that  Mr.  MacBride 
used  a  different  original,  though,  curiously 
enough,  the  paragraphs  which  he  omits  are 
the  very  ones  pencilled  out  in  Col.  Greenhill 
Gardyne's  copy,  as  if  Mr.  MacBride  printed 
from  some  transcript  of  the  latter,  which 
has  been  in  the  Colonel's  possession  for  the 
last  sixty  years.  Can  any  reader  explain 
this  ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall. 

Is  "  MONGOLIAN  "  "  SOGDIAN  "  OR  "  TOK- 
HARISH  "  ?— In  A.D.  786  a  Buddhist  monk 
from  Cashmere  joined  with  a  Christian 
named  Adam  of  Persia  in  translating  a 
Buddhist  scripture  from  a  Mongolian  text 
('I-Tsing,'  by  Prof.  Takakusu,  Oxford, 
1888,  p.  224).  When  the  Emperor  of  China 
found  it  out  he  stopped  the  work,  on  the 
ground  that  it  created  confusion  between 
the  Indian  Buddha  and  the  Syrian  Messiah. 
I-Tsing  himself  (a  Chinese  pilgrim  of  the 
seventh  century)  speaks  of  "  Turkish  and 


Mongolian  countries,  such  as  Tukhara  and 
Suli"  (op.  cit.,  p.  49).  Now  Tukhara  was 
the  country  of  the  Tochari,  whom  Edward 
Meyer  identifies  with  the  Yueh-chi.  They 
spoke  a  recently  recovered  language  called 
Tokharish,  into  which  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures had  been  translated  as  early  as  B.C.  2. 
Was  I-Tsiiig's  "  Mongolian  "  this  language 
or  the  neighbouring  Sogdian,  into  which  the 
Sutras  were  also  translated  in  early  times  ? 

ALBERT  J.  EDMUNDS. 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

GLADSTONE'S  INVOLVED  SENTENCES. — The 
late  Justin  McCarthy  in  '  A  Short  History 
of  our  Own  Times,'  chap,  x.,  referring  to 
Gladstone  as  an  orator,  remarks  : — 

"  Sometimes  he  involved  his  sentence  in  paren- 
thesis within  parenthesis  until  the  ordinary  listener 
began  to  think  extrication  an  impossibility;  but 
the  orator  never  failed  to  unravel  all  the  entangle- 
ments and  to  bring  the  passage  out  to  a  clear  and 
legitimate  conclusion." 

Lord  Morley  in  his  '  Life  of  Gladstone,' 
book  vii.  chap,  vi.,  referring  to  the  same 
subject,  says  : — 

"  Nor  at  any  point  in  the  labyrinthine  evolution 
of  his  longest  sentence,"  &c. 

And  again  : — 

"  So  he  bore  his  hearers  through  long  chains  of 
strenuous  periods." 

In  '  W.  Allingham,  a  Diary  '  (1907),  p.  336, 
we  read  : — 

"  We  spoke  of  Gladstone's  oratory :  I  said  I 
thought  Brougham's  (whom  I  heard  two  or  three 
times)  the  most  like  it  in  practised  verbosity,  and 
the  long  sentences  out  of  which  the  speaker  wound 
himself  at  last  without  a  break." 

Can  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  whether 
this  criticism  of  Gladstone  was  general  or 
confined  to  a  certain  period  of  his  life  ?  Was 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  on  the  plat- 
form that  this  mode  of  speaking  was  most 
conspicuously  adopted  ?  The  date  of  any 
speeches  containing  the  most  involved 
sentences  would  oblige.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  of  anything  that  has  been  written 
on  Gladstone  simply  as  an  orator. 

F.  C.  WTHITE. 

71,  Newfoundland  Road,  Cardiff. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  much  obliged  for  any  informa- 
tion about  the  following  Cottons,  who  were 
educated  at  Westminster  School:  (1)  Alex- 
ander, admitted  1777 ;  (2)  Edward,  ad- 
mitted 1778  ;  (3)  Richard,  admitted  1734, 
aged  13;  (4)  Robert,  admitted  1729,  aged 
13 ;  (5)  Robert,  admitted  1750,  aged  9 ; 
and  (6)  Thomas,  admitted  1771. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 
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PAGE  FAMILY. — The  following  short  pedi- 
gree occurs  in  the  '  Visitation  of  London  ' 
under  Tower  Ward.  Does  the  William 
Page  described  as  B.A.  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege represent  the  William  Page  who  was 
master  of  Reading  School,  and  afterwards 
appointed  (on  16  Jan. ,  1646/7)  to  the  Rectory 
of  East  Lockinge,  Berks,  and  who  died  there 
24  Feb.,  1663/4  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any 
notes  on  this  pedigree. 

William  Page=pElizabeth,  dau.  of 


Citizen  and  Ironmonger 
of  London. 


Thomas  Spenee 
of  London. 


William  Page=f Jane,   dau.    of  —  Bucke- 
of  London,  gent.,  ridge,  in  co.  Berks, 

living  1633. 


William  Page,  Eliz.  Page. 

s.  and  h.,  B.A.  of  St.  John's 
Coll.,  Oxon,  now  living,  1633. 

A.  STEPHENS  DYER. 
207,  Kingston  Road,  Teddinjston. 

AYLOFFE. — Can  any  correspondent  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  particulars  and  lineage  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Ayloffe,counsellor-at-law,  whose 
daughter  Isabella  married  Sir  Edward 
Bolton  of  Brazeel,  co.  Dublin,  knighted 
2  Feb.,  1635,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland  ? 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Manor  House,  Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

ABRAHAM  WHITTAKER  of  Stratford  in 
Essex  married  Penelope,  daughter  of  John 
Tempest  of  Cranbrooke  in  Kent,  about  the 
year  1800.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  anything  about  the  ancestors  of  either 
of  these  families  ?  ETHEL  LANGHAM. 

Tempo  Manor,  co.  Fermanagh. 

1.  HERODOTUS    AND    ASTRONOMIC    GEO- 
GRAPHY.— Can  any  reader  refer  me  to  any 
magazine    article — of    as    early    a    date    as 
possible — or  to   any  scientific   reference   to, 
or   logical   use   of,    Herodotus's    remark   in 
Book  II.  sec.  142  : — 

"  The  sun,  however,  within  this  period  of  time 
[eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years! 
on  four  several  occasions  moved  from  his  wonted 
course,  twice  rising  where  he  now  set3,  and  twice 
setting  where  he  now  rises." 

2.  MUSICAL      NOTATION  :       ASTRONOMIC 
SIGNS  AND  SCALE. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  me  to  any  old  work  on  musical  notation 
wherein   pictures    and    signs    of    lutes   and 
flutes,  or  sun,  moon,  and   stars,  or  Zodiac 
signs,  are  used  as  symbols  of  the  notes  ? 

CECIL  OWEN. 
High  School,  Perth,  W.A. 


ST.  PANCRAS. — Where  can  I  obtain  par- 
ticulars of  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St. 
Pancras  at  Rome  ?  Can  any  reader  tell  me 
how  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  history 
of  the  old  St.  Pancras  Church  in  Pancras 
Road  ?  It  is  said  to  contain  traces  of  a 
church  built  over  the  site  of  a  previous  one. 
The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  900,  but  I  have  no  definite  information. 
J.  G.  W.  FARLEY. 

St.  Mary's,  Somers  Town,  N.W. 

[For  the  history  of  the  saint  the  'Catholic 
Encyclopaedia'  might  be  consulted,  and  also 
1  N.  &  Q.,'  4  S.  xi.  95,  159,  264 ;  5  S.  vii.  409 ;  viii. 
75 ;  78.  vi.  123.  For  the  church  see  4  S.  v.  439 ; 
vii.  36;  5  S.  xi.  148,237;  8  S.  vii.  388;  viii.  128; 
ix.91.] 

"  Two  STONES  FARM,"  RICKMANSWORTH. 
— Is  it  known  how  this  homestead  obtained 
its  title  ?  Were  there  two  large  stones  on 
the  site — possibly  masses  of  Hertfordshire 
Conglomerate  such  as  are  to  be  found  a  few 
miles  away  ?  If  so,  have  they  disappeared  ? 
W.  B.  GERISH. 

EGYPTIAN  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. — At  what 
date  and  by  whom  were  the  names  '  Ritual 
of  the  Dead  '  or  '  Book  of  the  Dead  '  first 
used  to  describe  the  texts  found  on  the 
papyri  of  Egyptian  mummies  ? 

W.  W.  WESTCOTT. 


THE    MURDER    OF    A   PRIEST    NEAR 
READING. 

(11  S.  ix.  130.) 

THE  REV.  FRANCIS  LONGUET,  a  priest 
officiating  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Reading,  was  murdered  on  Thursday,  13  Feb., 
1817.  Accounts  of  the  affair  vary  slightly,  but 
in  the  main  they  agree.  Longuet  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  French  lessons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  on  the  day  when  he  was 
murdered  he  had  visited  friends  at  Walling  - 
ford  and  Pangbourne.  At  the  former  place 
he  had  been  paid  fees  which  were  owing  to 
him  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  guineas.  On 
his  way  homeward  in  the  evening,  he  called 
at  Mr.  Morton's  house,  near  Pangbourne,  on 
a  friendly  visit,  and  leaving  there  about  7 
o'clock,  he  was  found  later  to  have  been 
murdered  near  Norcot  Lane,  a  spot  which 
was  then  well  outside  the  town  of  Reading, 
but  which  is  at  present  on  its  confines, 
and  is  close  to  where  the  building  of  the 
Pulsometer  works  now  stands. 
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Longuet  had  been  riding,  and  his  horse 
was  found  down  near  the  riverside.  The 
victim  had  been  badly  mutilated,  and  his 
head  was  nearly  severed  from  his  body. 
Several  gashes  had  been  inflicted  on  the  skull, 
and  five  stabs  on  his  body,  one  of  which 
had  pierced  his  heart. 

The  Reading  Mercury  of  17  Feb.  states 
that  the  murderers  plundered  the  body  of 
thirteen  guineas  (a  ten-pound  note  of  the 
Wallingford  Bank,  three  one-pound  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  numbered  24,793, 
75,643,  and  73,674,  ten  shillings  of  the  new 
coinage,  and  a  three-shilling  Bank  token). 
They  did  not  take  his  watch  or  silver 
buckles. 

On  5  March  The  Morning  Chronicle  stated : 

"  The  Mayor  and  magistrates  of  this  town 
[Reading]  are  vigilantly  exercising  themselves  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  persons  who  so  barbar- 
ously murdered  the  Rev.  Francis  Longuet  on  his 
return  from  Wallingford  on  the  13th  inst." 

The  London  Gazette,  22  Feb.,  1817,  had 
the  following  announcement  offering  a  high 
reward  :—  ««  Whitehall,  February  22,  1817. 

"  Whereas  it  hath  been  humbly  represented 
unto  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  that 
on  Thursday  evening  the  13th  instant,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Longuet,  on  his  return  on  horseback  from 
Pangbourn,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  was  bar- 
barously murdered  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  on  the  Oxford  road,  about 
three  miles  from  Reading  ;  that  his  head  was 
nearly  severed  from  his  body ;  that  several 
dreadful  gashes  were  inflicted  on  the  scull,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  with  a  sword  ;  and  that 
five  stabs,  apparently  made  by  a  bayonet,  had 
penetrated  the  heart  ; 

His  Royal  Highness,  for  the  better  apprehending 
and  bringing  to  justice  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  said  atrocious  murder,  is  hereby  pleased,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  to 
promise  His  Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  to 
any  one  of  them  (except  the  person  or  persons 
who  actually  committed  the  same),  who  shall  dis- 
cover his,  her,  or  their  accomplice  or  accomplices 
therein,  so  that  he,  she,  or  they  may  be  appre- 
hended and  convicted  thereof. 

"  SIDMOUTH. 

"  And,  as  a  further  encouragement,  a  reward 
of  TWO  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  is  hereby 
offered  to  any  person  (except  as  is  before  excepted) 
who  shall  discover  his,  her,  or  their  accomplice  or 
accomplices  therein,  so  that  he,  she,  or  they  may 
be  apprehended  and  convicted  thereof  ;  or  to 
any  person  or  persons  who  shall  apprehend  and 
bring  the  said  offenders,  or  any  of  them,  to  con- 
viction, or  cause  them  or  any  of  them  so  to  be 
apprehended  and  convicted  as  aforesaid  ;  such 
reward  to  be  paid  on  application  to  William 
Andrews,  jun.,  Esq.  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates  of 
the  Reading  Division." 

On  19  Feb.  the  remains  of  Francis  Lon- 
guet were  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  Catholic 
chapel  at  Reading,  which  at  that  time  was  in 
Vastern  Road. 


"  Mr.  Taunton  from  Bow  Street,  aided  by  Mr. 
Davis  of  this  town,  are  indefatigable  in  their 
exertions  to  discover  the  diabolical  villains." — 
Reading  Mercury,  24  Feb. 

"  Suspicion  having  arisen  that  the  murder  was 
committed  by  soldiers,  the  appearance  of  the 
wounds  justifying  the  idea  that  they  were  made 
by  a  sword  and  bayonet,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Oxford  Blues,  quartered  at  Reading, 
called  out  his  regiment  and  surveyed  every  man 
attentively  in  walking  up  and  down  the  ranks, 
when  two  of  them,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  fainted 
away,"  &c. — Morning  Chronicle,  24  Feb. 

This  rumour  proved  to  be  entirely  false* 
and  much  indignation  followed  its  being 
printed. 

"  A  man  named  John  Woodison  is  just  brought 
into  town,  having  been  apprehended  at  Tile- 
hurst,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  Mr.  Longuet  was  so  inhumanly  murdered. 
He  is  a  thatcherjL_and  in  his  possession  was  found 
a  large  instrument  used  in  his  calling.  He  is 
now  under  examination  before  the  Mayor  and 
magistrates." — Morning  Chronicle,  5  March. 
Woodison  was  discharged,  no  evidence 
being  found  against  him. 

"  There  have  been  various  reports  in  circulation 
relative  to  the  perpetration  of  the  horrid  murder, 
but  they  are  totally  devoid  of  foundation.  It 
seems,  however,  established  that,  about  a  quarter 
after  8  o'clock  on  that  evening  [13  Feb.],  a  tallish 
person  in  a  great  coat  or  soldier's  wrapper  was 
met  by  two  persons  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  murder  was 
committed,  and  who  asked  how  far  he  was  from 
Reading.  It  is  not  believed  this  person  came  to 
Reading,  but  that  he  crossed  into  Oxfordshire. 
A  man  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  a 
foul-weather  great  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  chin, 
having  stopped  at  Goring  about  ten  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  and  enquired  his  way  to  South- 
stoke,  saying,  when  he  got  there,  he  knew  his 
way  to  Crowmarsh.  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
give  information  of  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  who 
was  seen  to  leave  Pangbourn  on  the  road  to  this 
town  [Reading]  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  they  are 
requested  to  communicate  the  same  to  the 
Mayor." — Reading  Mercury,  3  March. 

"  Thomas  Lamb,  a  chair  -  mender,  who  for 
several  days  before  and  subsequent  to  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Longuet  was  living  in  a  cart  with  his  wife 
and  family,  was  arrested,"  &c. — Reading  Mercury, 
10  March. 
Thomas  Lamb  was  discharged. 

The  murderer  was  never  brought  to  justice, 
but  died  some  years  afterwards,  immediately 
after  confessing  his  crime.  Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  an  old  inhabitant  of 
Reading  (Mr.  W.  Darter)  published  '  Remi- 
niscences of  Reading  by  an  Octogenarian/ 
and  from  this  book  I  take  the  following  : — 

"  On  the  day  this  crime  was  committed  there 
had  been  a  pigeon  match  at  Pangbourne,  and  the 
murderer  had  left  the  shooting  party  earlier  than 
the  others  ;  but  owing  to  his  family  being  of  such 
respectability  and  long  standing  in  Reading,  it 
was  not  until  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline  that  any  suspicion  attached  to  him, 
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excepting  by  one  or  two  of  those  in  the  employ  of 
his  father.  No  immediate  attention  was  paid 
to  the  rumours.  I,  however,  heard  from  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Rider  that  he  had  rescued  the  sup- 
posed murderer  from  committing  suicide  by 
drowning  near  Blakesbridge.  He  [the  murderer! 
died  soon  after,  to  the  great  relief  of  those  who 
knew  his  secret.  After  he  had  passed  away  the 
matter  was  much  spoken  of,  and  eventually  an 
article  appeared  in  a  local  paper  in  which  the 
editor  severely  censured  those  who  knew  who  the 
guilty  person  was  for  not  making  it  known,  when 
by  doing  so  they  would  have  relieved  many  inno- 
cent persons  from  suspicion.  For  many  years 
after  the  murder  there  was  a  short  inscription 
fixed  on  an  elm  tree  opposite  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  At  the  time  of  this  murder  there 
were  two  boys  at  our  school  who  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  they  seemed  dreadfully  distressed. 
Their  name  was  Hall." 

Miss  Mitford's  '  Belford  Regis  'consists  of 
a  series  of  sketches  of  Reading  life,  and  her 
story  of  '  The  Old  Emigre  '  in  vol.  i.  (1835)  is 
the  story  of  the  murder  of  Francis  Longuet. 
He  there  figures  as  L'Abbe  Villaret. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 
187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

[BBADSTOW  also  thanked  for  reply.] 


MARTEN  (11  S.  ix.  129). — This  name  may 
probably  be  intended  for  Martin  de  Tours, 
or  Martin  Tironensis,  a  Norman  leader  who 
accompanied  the  Conqueror,  and  was  given 
lands  in  Somerset  and  Devon.  He  gave  his 
name  to  Combe  Martin  and  Martinhoe,  and 
afterwards  set  sail  to  North  Pembrokeshire, 
where  he  conquered  the  district  of  Kemeys 
and  founded  a  Lordship  Marcher  which  his 
family  held  for  several  centuries. 

"  A  few  darins  adventurers  accompanied  the 
Norman  Lord  of  Kemeys  into  Cardigan,  where  land 
might  be  had  for  the  winning  by  any  one  who 
would  wage  war  on  the  Welsh." — Green's  '  History 
of  the  English  People.' 

According  to  Mrs.  E.  Pritchard's  '  History 
of  St.  Dogmael's,' 

"Martin's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the 
Conqueror's  companions  on  the  column  at  Dive,  but 
it  is  found,  however,  in  three  lists  of  those  who 
fought  at  Hastings." 

The  Norman  leader  probably  came  from 
Tiron,  Normandy,  and  not  Tours,  though 
his  name  is  sometimes  confused  with  that 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  arms  of  the 
family  were  three  towers,  and  the  Norman 
is  sometimes  called  "  Martin  of  the  Towers." 
Martin's  son  Sir  Robert  was  the  founder  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Dogmael's  (temp. 
Henry  I.). 

Pedigrees  of  the  family  are  given  in 
Owen's  '  Description  of  Pembrokeshire,' 
pt.  ii.  p.  491 ;  Sir  Thos.  Phillipps's  *  Pemb. 
Peds.,'  p.  38  ;  Owen's  '  Baronia  de  Kemeys  '  ; 


Lewys  Dwnn's  '  Visitation  of  Wales  and  the 
Marches  '  ;  '  Notes  on  Combe  Martin,'  by 
Kathleen  M.  Toms,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii. 

G.  H.  W. 

HERALDRY     OF    LICHFIELD     CATHEDRAL. 
(11  S.  ix.  69,  135).— 
1.  Radcliffe. 
3.  Pedwardine,  co.  Leic. 

6.  ?Bassetfc. 

7.  Query:    are  these  foxes?    If  meant  for  grey- 
hounds may  be  Berrington. 

8.  Coloured  wrong. 
10.  Seward. 

12.  Curious  heraldry,  as  is  also  No.  36. 
21.  Surely  this  is  Blount. 

27.  ?Grey. 

28.  Ulster  quartered  by  Plantagenet. 

30.  I  think  the  Butler  chief  is  always  indented, 

34.  Pembridge. 

35.  I  think  goes  with  Pembridge. 
37.  Baron  Scrops  of  Marsham. 

41.  Showing  Irish  descent  quartered  by  many 
families — Fitzgerald,  Wynne,  &c. 

Whose  arms  are  they — those  of  founders, 
benefactors,  ecclesiastics,  or  of  persons 
buried  there  ?  E.  E.  COPE. 

FREEMAN  :  DAY  :  PARRY  :  PYKE  (US. 
ix.  146).— May  I  be  allowed  to  correct  a 
statement  made  at  the  above  reference,  viz., 
that  my  volume  of  '  Parry  Wills  '  does  not 
contain  the  will  of  John  Parry  of  East 
Greenwich,  proved  in  1781  ?  It  is  there,  at 
No.  213  of  the  series,  my  abstract  being, 
almost  word  for  word,  the  same  as  that 
quoted.  The  name  also  occurs  in  the 
Calendar  at  the  end  of  the  book  under  the 
year  1781.  G.  S.  PARRY. 

17,  Ashley  Mansions,  S.W. 

VANBRUGH'S  EPITAPH  (11  S.  ix.  127). — 
In  Suffling's  '  Epitaphia  '  the  author  gives 
the  Vanbrugh  epitaph  as 

Lie  light  upon  him,  earth  !  tho'  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee, 
under    the    classification     of     '  Architects r 
(p.    355);    and    contradicts    himself    under 
'Scottish    Epitaphs'    (p.    411),    where    he 
quotes  : — 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 
In  Box's  '  Elegies  and  Epitaphs  '  (p.  80) 
it   is  stated  that   Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was 
buried  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Walbrook. 

"  Evans  wrote  the  following  witticism  on  this 
celebrated  dramatist  and  architect : — 
Under  this  stone,  Reader,  survey 
Dead  Sir  John  Vanbrugh' s  house  of  clay. 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth  !  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee  ! 
There  is  here  an  obvious  reference  to  the 
sentence   "  Sit   tibi  terra  levis "    (May  the 
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earth  lie  light  upon  thee!),  often  found  in 
Roman  epitaphs  in  the  abbreviated  form 
11  S.  T.  T.  L." 

ABCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 
Boltoii. 

Dr.  Abel  Evans  (1679-1737)  of  Cheam, 
Surrey,  wrote  the  famous  epitaph  upon  the 
architect  of  Blenheim  Palace,  &c.  : — 

Under  this  stone,  reader,  survey 
Dead  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  house  of  clay  : 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth  !  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee  ! 

Evans,  who  corresponded  with  Pope,  is  given 
a  place  beside  Young  and  Swift  in  the 
second  book  of  '  The  Dunciad,'  and  is  in- 
cluded among  the  nine  Oxford  wits  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  the  famous  distich  : — 

Alma  novem  genuit  celebres  Rhedycina  poetas, 
Bubb,  Stubb,  Cobb,  Crabb,  Trapp,  Young,  Carey, 
Tickell,  Evans. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Swift    handled    Vanbrugh's    architecture 
in  two  characteristic  poems.     In  the  first, 
entitled   '  Vanbrugh's  House,'   he  calls  the 
building  "  a  thing  resembling  a  goose-pie," 
and  otherwise  amuses  himself  over  its  dis- 
tinctive features.     In  the  second,  which  is 
called  '  The  History  of  Vanbrugh's  House,' 
he   shows   how  the   dramatist,  from    small 
beginnings,    rose    to    be    the    architect    of 
Blenheim,  and  concludes  thus  : — 
But  raillery  at  once  apart, 
If  this  rule  holds  in  every  art ; 
Or  if  his  Grace  were  no  more  skill'd  in 
The  art  of  battering  walls  than  building, 
We  might  expect  to  see  next  year 
A  mouse-trap  man  chief  engineer. 
"This  ridicule  [says  Chambers,  'The  Book  of 
Days,'  i.  422]  pursued  Vanbrugh  to  his  epitaph, 
for  after  his  remains  had  been  deposited  in  Wren's 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Dr. 
Evans,    alluding    to   Vanbrugh's    massive    style, 
wrote  : — 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

The  epitaph  as  given  by  Voltaire, '  Letters,' 
1733,  p.  187 — the  first  edition,  I  believe —  is  : 
Earth  lye  light  on  him,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  Load  on  thee. 

In  Ward's  edition  of  Vanbrugh,  2  vols., 
1893,  the  epitaph  is  printed  on  p.  li  of  the 
Introduction,  vol.  i.,  the  last  line  being 

Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee. 
The   reference  here   is   to   Nichols,    *  Select 
Collection  of  Poems,'  1780,  vol.  iii.  p.  161, 
the  writer  being  Dr.  Abel  Evans. 

S.  L.  PETTY. 


The  alteration  in  the  well-known  satirical 
epitaph  was  quite  unintentionally  made  by 
me  when  speaking  in  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook. I  had  in  mind  the  contrast  between 
the  heaviness  invoked  and  the  lightness  of 
the  church,  and  unconsciously  recast  the 
couplet  under  that  influence. 

CHAS.  H.  HOPWOOD. 
[C.  C.  B.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

BREAST  TACKLE  (11  S.  ix.  109). — Your 
correspondent  will  find  a  letter  (accom- 
panied by  a  photograph)  with  regard  to 
the  breaat-plough,  from  Mr.  Harold  Baker, 
in  Country  Life  for  24  Jan.  last. 

Writing  to  The  Evesham  Journal  on 
20  July,  1907,  from  Condicote,  a  correspon- 
dent said  : — 

"  This  implement  is  used  in  this  district  more 
than  in  many  parts.  It  is  used  by  every  roadman 
in  trim  ming  the  roadside.  It  is  also  used  by  tenants 
who  occupy  too  little  land  to  justify  the  purchase 
of  a  horse. '' 

The  following  week  another  correspondent 
wrote  : — 

"  It  may  be  worth  recording  that  this  imple- 
ment was  in  use,  both  at  Offenham  and  Bretforton, 
for  surface  ploughing  ('  skimming')  within  the  last 
four  years. 

I  recollect  gangs  of  breast  -  plough ers, 
from  Mickleton  and  Chipping  Campden, 
coming,  thirty  years  ago,  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  home  to  "  skim  "  early  stubble, 
in  readiness  for  a  crop  of  common  turnips, 
sown  broadcast.  A.  C.  C. 

CLEMENTINA  STIRLING  GRAHAM  (11  S. 
ix.  129). — If  Mr.  Hare  said  that  Miss  Graham 
was  a  "  descendant"  of  Claverhouse,  he  was 
not  strictly  correct  My  authority  is  Miss 
Graham's  statement  to  Dr.  John  Brown 
('Horse  Subsecivse,'  by  John  Brown,  M.D., 
Third  Series,  1897,  pp.  117-18):  — 

John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  married  the  Hon. 
Jean  Cochrane,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Coch- 
rane,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dundonald. 
Their  only  son,  an  infant,  died  December,  1689. 
David  Graham,  his  brother,  fought  at  Killiecrankie, 
and  was  outlawed  in  1690 — died  without  issue — 
when  the  representation  of  the  family  devolved 
on  his  cousin,  David  Graham  of  Duntrune. 
Alexander  Graham  of  Duntrune  died  1782  ;  and  on 
the  demise  of  his  last  surviving  son,  Alexander,  in 
1804,  the  property  was  inherited  equally  by  his 
four  surviving  sisters,  Anne,  Amelia,  Clementina, 
and  Alison.  Amelia  was  my  mother. 
Yours  ever, 

CLEM.  STIRLING  GRAHAM. 

Duntrune,  14th  November,  1860. 

See   the  two   articles    '  Mystifications  '  and 
'  Miss  Stirling  Graham.'       WM-  H.  PEET. 

[MR.  JOHN  B.  WAINEVVRIGHT  refers  the  querist 
to  8  S.  xi.  66,  110,  157.] 
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CONSTABLE'S  PAINTING  '  THE  CORNFIELD  } 
{II  S.  ix.  108). — This  subject  is  generally 
attributed  to  Essex  or  Suffolk,  but  the 
following  extract  from  an  article  '  Constable 
at  Home  '  in  The  Standard  of  10  Dec.,  1904, 
is  specific  : — 

"  The  painter  was  born  at  East  Bergholt,  a  few 
miles  from  Ipswich,  and  in  whichever  direction  we 
turn  we  are  sure  to  come  across  objects  that  recall 
to  us  some  of  his  most  interesting  pictures.  Among 
those  to  which  no  local  name  is  attached,  '  The 
Cornfield '  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  But  there  is 
a  spot  so  very  like  it  within  a  short  distance  of  both 
Bergholt  and  Nayland  that  if  it  did  not  suggest 
*  The  Cornfield '  there  must  be  two  such  scenes 
•exactly  alike  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  a  con- 
junction not  very  often  met  with.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Brett,  a  little  river  which  flows  through  beau- 
tiful meadows  till  it  joins  the  Stour  near  Higham, 
lies  the  pretty  village  of  Shelley,  with  its  little  old 
church  and  its  Hall.  The  Brett  is  here  only  a  large 
brook,  and,  passing  the  church  on  our  left  hand,  we 
•cross  the  bridge,  and  on  the  rising  ground  beyond 
will  be  found  the  narrow  lane  depicted,  as  we 
think,  in  'The  Cornfield.'  Turning  round,  and 
looking  back  down  the  hill  we  have  ascended,  we 
see  below  us  the  tower  of  Shelley  Church  ;  on  our 
left  is  arable  land  and  a  large  hillocky  field,  sloping 
down  to  the  meadow;  just  as  we  see  it  in  the  picture, 
save  that  in  this  it  is  full  of  red  corn." 

W.  B.  H. 

THE  RED  HAND  OF  ULSTER  :  THE 
CLASPED  HANDS  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  SYMBOL 
(11  S.  vii.  189,  275,  334,  373,  434  ;  viii.  14, 
95,  154,  217,  273). — From  The  City  Press  of 
31  Jan.  last  we  learn  that 

"  the  Saddlers'  Company  have  presented  to 
St.  Vedast's  [Foster  Lane]  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
design  at  the  top  of  the  mace  belonging  to  the 
church.  The  original  disappeared  some  20  years 
ago.  The  design  is  four  hands  clasped  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  surmounted  by  a  heart,  with  the 
inscription  'May  hand  and  heart  for  ever  join.'  " 

This  use  of  the  hand  and  heart  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  compared 
with  the  use  of  the  clasped  hands  by  the 
Jews  and  the  hand  and  heart  in  Odd  Fellow- 
ship, as  noted  in  my  former  contribution 
(US.  vii.  434).  Gr.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 
South  Hackney. 

CROMWELL  AND  QUEEN  HENRIETTA  MARIA 
(11  S.  ix.  127,  174).— Henrietta  Maria  was 
never  formally  crowned.  The  fullest  account 
of  King  Charles's  Coronation  at  Westminster 
is  probably  that  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville, 
in  which  he  says,  "The  Queen  was  neither 
crowned,  nor  at  the  church,  yet  saw  their 
going."  Henrietta  Maria,  however,  pre- 
sumably possessed  a  crown,  because  after 
Charles's  execution  the  Commons  ordered  the 
whole  regalia  to  be  broken  up  and  sold  for 
the  good  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  among 


other  items  that  figured  in  the  inventory 
and  appraisement,  "made  and  taken  the 
13th,  14th,  and  loth  dales  of  August,  1649," 
is  "  The  queene's  crowne  of  massy  gold 
weighing  3  Ibs.  10  oz.,  338Z.  3s.  4d"  I 
should  have  thought  the  mere  fact  of  being 
the  reigning  king's  wife  created  the  status  of 
Queen  Consort,  but  I  hazard  this  conjecture 
with  due  diffidence. 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

HUMAN  FAT  AS  A  MEDICINE  (11  S.  ix.  70, 
115,  157). — See  '  Des  medicaments  d'origine 
humaine  et  animate  prescrits  en  Europe 
au  Moyen  Age  et  pendant  la  Renaissance,' 
by  Reutter,  in  La  France  Medicate,  from 
25  May  to  ^10  August,  1913,  pp.  185-8, 
207-9,  229-31,  272-5,  287-90.  I  have  a 
note  of  "  1'huile  distillee  de  sang  humain  " 
as  occurring  at  pp.  272—3. 

Is  this  remedy  so  horrible  as  suggested  ? 
Similar  medicaments  have  been  used  from 
the  days  of  primitive  medicine  to  the  latest 
surgical  experiments  in  transplanting.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  that  as  is  a  rock-fat  to  an 
animal-fat  (or  more  specifically,  as  is 
vaseline  to  lanoline),  so  is  the  latter  to  human 
fat,  for  lubricating  and  soothing  human 
joints  ?  Similar  remedies  are  still  official 
in  the  Chinese  pharmacopoeia,  and  this  fact 
was  successfully  pleaded,  within  the  last 
two  years,  by  a  midwife  in  the  French  mixed- 
court  at  Shanghai.  ROCKINGHAM. 
Boston,  U.S. 

At  the  last  reference  it  is  suggested  that 
the  many  animal  extracts  still  in  use  as 
medicines  are  survivals  from  the  old  practice 
of  employing  such  substances  as  had  pre- 
viously been  referred  to  under  this  head. 
This  is  misleading.  The  healing  art  of  the 
present  day  is,  of  course,  a  survival  of  that 
old  times,  and  the  use  of  some  animal 
substances  formerly  in  repute  still  continues. 
But  whereas  over  ninety  animals  were 
represented  in  the  first  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, there  are  but  fifteen  substances  of 
animal  origin  official  in  this  country  now, 
and  these  include  honey,  wax,  lard,  suet, 
beeches,  cod  -  liver  oil,  cochineal,  sugar  of 
milk,  pepsin,  spermaceti,  musk,  and  wool  fat, 
half  of  which  are  merely  vehicles  for  more 
active  medicines.  C.  C.  B. 

HENRY  GOWER,  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S 

US.  ix.  88). — From  words  used  in  the 
'oundation  charter  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  David's,  Swansea,  founded  by  this 
bishop,  it  would  seem  that  his  family  was 
settled  in  the  peninsula  of  Gower  (then  a 
part  of  Carmarthen).  He  endowed  it,  he 
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says,  with  a  tenement  in  Swansea,  and  66 
acres  at  Kilvrough,  "  which  are  of  our 
patrimony  "  (in  solo  patrimonii  nostri)  in 
Pennara,  a  lordship  in  Gower.  See  G.  G. 
Francis,  '  Charters  relating  to  Swansea.' 

Nothing  further,  I  think,  is  known  of  the 
family  there  ;  but  the  arms  of  the  poet 
John  Gower,  .Caxton's  "  squyer  of  Walys  " 
— Arg.,  on  a  chev.  az.  3  leopards' heads  or; 
crest,  a  talbot  passant — should  prove  a 
clue.  Duke  Henry  of  Lancaster,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.,  the  poet's  "  mine  own 
lord,"  was  also  Lord  of  Kidwelly  and  else- 
where in  Carmarthen  and  on  the  borders  of 
Gower.  I  would  suggest  a  search  among 
the  archives  of  the  Duchy,  and  also  among 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  successor 
in  title  of  the  family  De  Braose,  the  ancient 
Lords  of  the  Honor  of  Gower. 

AP  THOMAS. 
I  MR.  ALFRED  C.  JONAS  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

TYING  LEGS  AFTER  DEATH  (11  S.  ix.  128). 
— Superstitions  connected  with  this  practice 
must  be  unusual.  In  the  decent  "  laying 
out "  of  the  corpse  it  is  necessary,  before 
rigor  mortis  sets  in,  to  arrange  that  the  lower 
limbs  do  not  remain  everted,  and  usually  a 
bandage  is  applied  to  the  ankles  and  to  the 
feet.  The  eyes  are  closed,  commonly  with 
wet  packs,  not  with  heavy  pennies  as 
in  Georgian  days;  and  the  lower  jaw  is 
kept  from  falling  by  a  bandage  fastened 
round  the  top  of  the  head.  Later  on  the 
bandages  are  all  removed.  The  body  then 
assumes  the  statuesque  rigidity  of  a  recum- 
bent marble  effigy,  and  the  features  remain 
as  if  in  calm  sleep.  The  grotesque  expres- 
sion of  the  poet,  "  when  my  eyestrings  crack 
in  death,"  is  now  usually  altered  to  some 
softer  form,  as  "  eyelids  close."  The  writer 
of  the  line,  of  course,  had  no  knowledge  or 
thought  of  physiology. 

GEORGE  WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  the  old  Derby- 
shire lady  wished  to  have  her  legs  left  free 
after  death  in  order  that  she  might  have 
their  poor  assistance  in  case  of  premature 
interment  or  any  other  contingency.  The 
custom  of  tying  the  limbs  probably  arose 
from  a  desire  to  check  the  activity  of  ghosts. 
In  Provence  the  hands  of  a  corpse  are  fastened 
together  by  a  piece  of  ribbon  ;  but  that  may 
be  to  secure  the  crucifix  which  is  placed 
within  the  unconscious  fingers. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  folk-lore  of 
which  the  living  world  in  general  knows 
nothing  rules  in  a  house  when  the  blinds  are 


down,  and  the  more  intelligent  dwellers 
therein  are  too  absorbed  to  take  notice  of 
everything  that  goes  on.  I  have  often  wished 
that  '  N.  &  Q. '  had  a  sympathetic  undertaker 
among  its  contributors,  who  would  tell  us 
what  superstitions  he  has  observed  and 
practised ;  and  that  some  ancient  dame 
would  inspire  a  pen  to  record  what  customs 
she  has  seen  followed  between  death  and 
burial.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  know 
more  of  what  takes  place  in  the  South  Pacific 
islands  than  in  the  house  of  a  mourning 
neighbour  of  our  own.  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

The  legs  of  a  corpse  should  be  untied 
before  the  coffin  is  closed,  that  the  soul  still 
linked  with  it  may  have  free  powers  of 
movement.  This  is  the  folk-lore  reason  for 
unfastening  them. 

Similarly  we  read  in  '  La  Roride  des 
Chataignes,'  by  Theodore  Botrel,  a  poet  of 
the  people  in  Brittany  : — 

En  me  mettant  en  biere 

N'enfoncez  pas  de  clous  ; 

Car  ma  pauvre  ame  en  peine 

Reviendra  parmi  vous. 

Here,  though  the  ghost  of  the  dead  is 
imagined  as  enduring  retributory  suffering 
in  the  beyond,  it  is  still  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  body  lying  in  the  grave,  and 
can  leave  the  coffin  to  visit  the  world  of 
living  men.  Such  beliefs  depend  on  feeling, 
not  on  logic.  M.  P. 

"  RUCKSACK  "  OR  "RUCKSACK"  (11  S. 
viii.  447,  497,  517;  ix.  53,  117).— In  the 
columns  of  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Prof. 
Farmer  has  replied  to  some  of  the  points 
which  my  query  raised,  and  I  now  give  you 
the  chief  part  of  his  reply. 

"  The  word  rucksack  originated  among  the 
German- speaking  people  in  the  Alps,  and  it  has 
spread  of  late  years  through  Germany,  England, 
and  other  nations  accustomed  to  visit  the  Alps. 
The  word  has  largely  displaced  'knapsack'  in  this 
country,  and  also  the  corresponding  word  ranzen 
(satchel  or  knapsack)  in  Germany.  As  the  ruck- 
sack is  a  bag  slung  across  the  shoulders,  and  rests 
on  the  back,  the  forms  rucksack  (or  rucksac}t 
from  riicken  (back),  have  been  used,  especially  by 
English  people,  instead  of  rucksack  (or  rucksac), 
as  the  word  is  written  on  the  Continent.  Now, 
the  terminal  syllable  sack  (or  sac)  is  of  Latin 
origin  (Fr.  saccus),  and  as  rucksack  is  a  German 
and  not  a  French  word,  sack  is  to  be  preferred. 
But  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  first  syllable  that 
controversy  has  arisen.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  rucksack  (or  rucksac)  is  wrong.  It  is  etymo- 
logically  incorrect,  and  in  any  case  it  could  hardly 
convey  the  intended  meaning  of  '  a  sack  carried 
on  the  back.'  It  remains,  then,  to  consider 
what  is  the  origin  and  historical  meaning  of  the 
word  written  as  rucksack.  Some  ingenious  people 
have  endeavoured  to  save  the  notion  of  '  back  * 
by  appealing  to  a  dialect  or  archaic  form  of 
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rucken  (back)— namely,  ruck  (-e).  But  there 
seems  to  be  little  real  evidence  for  this  view. 
Rucken  is  the  current  word  meaning  the  back, 
•even  among  the  people  who  commonly  carry, 
and  speak  of,  the  rucksack.  It  is  not  obvious  why 
two  different  forms  of  the  word  should  continue 
to  be  used,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
article  itself  is  old  enough  to  render  such  a  deriva- 
tion historically  probable.  A  more  likely  origin 
is,  however,  to  be  sought  in  another  word,  ruck, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  rucken,  but  means 
a  push  or  pull,  with  a  secondary  implication  of 
jerking  or  jostling,  as  well  as  expressing  the  notion 
of  hauling  a  load.  At  the  same  time  it  excellently 
conveys  the  idea  of  that  jumbling  together  of  the 
contents  of  the  bag,  such  as  actually  occurs  in 
the  ordinary  rucksack.  Moreover,  this  view  of  the 
•derivation  is  that  taken  by  German  authorities 
most  competent  to  form  an  opinion  (cf.  Muret- 
Sanders,  '  Encyclop.  Worterbuch,'  iv.  p.  1681 ). 
The  original  meaning  of  this  word  ruck  is  well 
seen  in  the  expressions,  *'  Einen  kriiftigen  ruck 
geben  '  (give  a  good  push),  '  Ein  ruck  am  ztigel ' 
(pulling  the  reins).  Any  one  who  has  carried  a 
heavy  rucksack  weighing  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
will  vividly  realize  the  aptness  of  the  meaning 
^embodied  in  the  word  ruck.  It  is  not  the  position 
on  the  back  of  which  one  thinks,  but  of  the  load 
itself  ;  and  it  is  the  shoulders,  not  the  back,  that 
really  feel  the  strain.-  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
latter  solution  of  the  problem  is  probably  the 
right  one." 

H.  K.  H. 

"  MAN    IS     IMMORTAL     TILL    HIS     WORK    IS 

DONE  "  (11  S.  vii.  330,  373  ;  viii.  136  ;  ix. 
36). — The  quotations  at  the  last  reference 
•do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  sense  parallel  to 
the  English  line,  if  we  assume  this  to  embody 
the  thought  expressed  in  the  words  from 
Fuller  given  at  the  end  of  MR.  W.  H.  FEET'S 
answer,  vol.  vii.  p.  373,  "Thus  God's  chil- 
dren are  immortal!  whiles  their  Father  hath 
anything  for  them  to  do  on  earth." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  excellent 
illustration  in  Carlyle's  '  Frederick,'  book  xx. 
chap,  ix.,  just  after  the  account  of  the  failure 
of  Warkotsch's  conspiracy  to  kidnap  the 
King  : — 

"  It  would,  indeed,  have  '  finished  the  war  at 
once ' ;  and  on  terms  delightful  to  Austria  and  its 
Generals  near  by.  But  so  would  any  unit  of  the 
million  balls  and  bullets  which  have  whistled  round 
that  same  Royal  Head,  and  have,  every  unit  of 
them,  missed  like  Warkotsch  !  Particular  Heads, 
royal  and  other,  meant  for  use  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  are  not  to  be  hit  on  any  terms  till  the  use 
is  had." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN  :  HERLOTHINGI 
(11  S.  viii.  487  ;  ix.  15,  76,  152).— Several 
variants  of  the  legend  of  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man are  known  in  England.  For  example, 
see  Wright's  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary  ' 
under  '  Gabriel  Ratchet  '  and  '  Gabriel's 
Hounds. '  The  same  work  probably  mentions 


the  Hunt  under  different  local  names. 
Consult  Atkinson's  '  Glossary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Dialect  '  and  the  Index  to  Miss  C.  S. 
Burne's  '  Shropshire  Folk-Lore.'  Probably 
the  Indexes  to  the  different  volumes  of 
Folk-Lore  would  also  contain  something  to 
the  point. 

According  to  my  memory,  the  legend  is 
well  known  on  Dartmoor,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment I  do  not  recollect  any  authority  for 
the  statement. 

In  France  various  stories  of  the  Wild 
Hunt  are  widespread.  Probably  Sebillot's 
'  Folk-Lore  de  France  '  contains  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  L.  N.  C. 

THE  FIRST  BARMAID  (11  S.  ix.  148).— 
I  have  always  understood  that  this  innova- 
tion was  first  introduced  by  a  man  of  some 
notoriety  in  his  day — E.  T.  Smith — at  the 
"  Red  Lion  Tavern,"  Red  Lion  Street, 
Holborn,  prior  to  the  Crimean  War. 

E.  T.  Smith  (son  of  an  admiral)  became 
a  police  inspector,  and  subsequently  lessee 
of  Her  Majesty's  and  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
H.  AUSTIN  CLOW. 

Junior  Constitutional  Club. 

Goldsmith's  comedy  '  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,'  1772,  repeatedly  mentions  a 
"  Bar-maid  "  in  Act  III.,  where  Miss  Hard- 
castle  says :  "I  think  I  have  got  the  true 
bar  cant.  Did  your  honour  call  ? .  . . . 
Pipes  and  tobacco  to  the  Angel  "  ;  and  it  is 
clear  the  word  is  used  in  our  modern  and 
present  sense. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  Punch 
was  satirical  at  the  expense  of  male  servers 
in  drapery  and  such -like  shops ;  vide  some 
verses  '  The  Recruiting  Serjeant  among 
the  Linendrapers,'  of  28  July,  1855;  and  I 
have  contemporary  recollection  of  a  sketch 
showing  young  women  beating  up  army 
recruits,  with  the  lines  : — 

Who  '11  serve  their  country  ? 

We  '11  serve  the  shop  ! 

but  do  not  remember  in  what  publication  it 
appeared.  I  do  not  think  any  barmaid 
question  came  into  prominence  in  the  con- 
nexion suggested.  W.  B.  H. 

Although  I  cannot  answer  Miss  PAP- 
WORTH'S  inquiry,  her  informant  must  be 
under  a  misapprehension,  as  a  barmaid  is 
referred  to  in  the  second  chapter  of  '  The 
Pickwick  Papers,'  published  in  1836. 

URLLAD. 

Barmaids  were  employed  long  anterior 
to  the  Crimean  War.  In  the  Epilogue  to 
Goldsmith's  '  She  •  Stoops  to  Conquer,' 
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played   at   Covent    Garden    in    1773,    occur 
the  following  lines  : — 

Th'  unblushing  bar-maid  of  a  country  inn, 
Who  whisks  about  the  house,  at  market  caters, 
Talks  loud,   coquets  the  guests,   and  scolds  the 
waiters. 

HELLIER  GOSSELIN. 
Bengeo  Hall,  Hertford. 

[Pepys,  20  July,  1667,  says  :  "  Towards  the 
'Change,  at  noon,  in  my  way  observing  my  mis- 
take yesterday  in  Mark  Lane,  that  the  woman  I 
saw  was  not  the  pretty  woman  I  meant,  the  line- 
maker's  wife,  but  a  new-married  woman,  very 
pretty,  a  strong-water  seller  :  and  in  going  by,  to 
my  content,  I  find  that  the  very  pretty  daughter 
at  the  Ship  tavern,  at  the  end  of  Billiter  Lane,  is 
there  still,  and  in  the  bar."] 

[MR,  A.  B.  BAYLEY  and  MR.  ARCHIBALD 
SPARKE  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

BRUTTON  (11  S.  ix.  30). — The  Earl  of  Car- 
digan did  not  purchase  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  of  the  llth  Light  Dragoons  from 
Col.  Nicholas  Brutton  ;  he  obtained  it  when 
an  unattached  Lieutenant-Colonel,  25  March, 
1836,  by  exchange  with  Michael  Childers, 
C.B.,  who  had  been  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
since  21  Sept.,  1820.  Nicholas  Brutton  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment  from 
22  July,  1830,  to  17  Oct.,  1837,  when  he  sold 
out.  He  died  at  Bordeaux,  26  March,  1843. 
The  full  price  of  a  commission  as  Lieutenant - 
Colonel  in  all  the  cavalry  regiments,  except 
the  -Life  Guards  and  Horse  Guards,  was 
6,175Z.  FREDERIC  BOASE. 

"SOUGH"  (11  S.  ix.  79).—  If  the  word 
sough  referred  to  in  the  review  of  the  '  N.E.D.' 
(Sorrow -Speech,  vol.  ix.)  is  the  same  as 
that  in  common  use  in  Scotland,  the  pro- 
nunciation is  (as  stated  in  Jamieson's  '  Scot- 
tish Dictionary  ')  "  sooch,"  guttural — i.e., 
the  ou  is  pronounced  like  oo  in  "  smooth," 
while  the  ch  is  pronounced  as  in  "  loch." 
The  expressions  "  I  heard  a  sough,"  "  to 
keep  a  calm  sough  "  (i.e.,  to  be  silent),  are 
still  commonly  used  in  Scotland. 

T.  F.  D. 

In  reviewing  at  the  above  reference  the 
section  Sorrow-Speech  of  the  '  N.E.D.,'  the 
writer  gives  this  passage  : — 

"The  word  ["sough"]  had  died  out  of  English 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  revived  by 
the  literary  in  the  nineteenth  ;  but  though  there 
was  general  agreement  as  to  how  to  spell  it,  there 
was  none  as  to  how  to  pronounce  it,  and,  common 
as  it  is  in  poetical  writing,  the  Dictionary  admits 
that  it  may  be  sounded  to  rime  either  with  'ruff' 
or  '  plough.'  As  its  use  is  largely  onomatopoeic, 
and  consciously  so,  it  seems  .odd  that  the  sound 
has  not  been  settled." 

In  the  literature  and  speech  of  Scotland 
"  souch  "  has  been  in  practically  continuous 


use  from  early  times  to  the  present  day- 
Jamieson  in  the  *  Scottish  Dictionary  '  gives- 
examples  from  Gavin  Douglas,  Allan  Ram- 
say, Burns,  Scott,  and  various  others  of  less 
celebrity.  "  Keep  a  calm  sough,"  that  is,  be- 
silent,  or  at  least  prudently  reserved,  is  an 
admonition  used  again  and  again  in  the 
Waverley  Novels,  and  in  country  places  it  i» 
current  at  the  present  time,  with  a  kind  of 
axiomatic  or  proverbial  value.  With  regard 
to  sound,  the  word,  as  Jamieson  says,  i& 
"pronounced  sooch  gutturally."  It  comes- 
as  a  susurrus  or  sibillation  that  rises  to  a^ 
rough  breathing.  It  never  rimes  to  "  ruff," 
and  it  responds  to  "  plough  "  only  when  that 
word  is  gutturally  pronounced  "  pleuch,"  a* 
it  sometimes  is  still  by  the  old-fashioned 
farmer  or  his  ploughman.  In  Burns 's 
'  Battle  of  Sherra  Moor  '  the  end-words  of  thi» 
triplet  are  all  gutturals  : — 

I  saw  the  battle  sair  and  tough, 
And  reekin-red  ran  mony  a  sheugh, 
My  heart  for  fear  gae  sough  for  sough. 
Pronounced  in  the   poet's    way,  these  give 
perfect     rimes.     The     Scottish      sound     of 
"  sough  "  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  that 
of  the  "  hooch  "  which  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Highland  reel. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

MILTON  QUERIES  (11  S.  ix.  150).— Cf. 
1528,  More's  '  Heresy es,'  i.  Works,  114/2r 
"  That  proper  comparison  betwene  treeir 
chalices  and  golden  priestes  of  olde,  and 
nowe  golden  chalices  &  treen  priestes." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

*HAvAMAL'(ll  S.  ix.  87,  137).— A  proses 
translation  of  the  «  Havamal '  (i.e., '  The  High 
One's  Lesson'),  together  with  the  Old  Norsfr 
original  text,  may  be  found  in  the  '  Corpus 
Poeticum  Boreale,  the  Poetry  of  the  Old 
Northern  Tongue  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Thirteenth  Century,'  edited,  classi- 
fied, and  translated  by  G.  Vigfusson  and 
F.  York  Powell,  in  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1883. 
The  old  ethic  poem  of  the  '  Havamal  Collec- 
tion '  opens  the  text  of  the  '  Eddie  Poetry  ' 
(vol.  i.  pp.  1-28).  It  has  been  sifted  and 
rearranged  by  the  editors  under  the  follow- 
ing different  headings  :  '  The  Guest's  Wis- 
dom,' '  Song  of  Saws.'  '  The  Lesson  of  Lodd- 
fafni,'  '  Woden's  Love-Lessons,'  '  Hava- 
mal, the  High  One's  Lesson.' 

A  more  recent  version  of  the  Elder  Poetic 
Edda,  containing  also  the  'Havamal,'  as 
Dr.  W.  A.  Craigie  kindly  tells  me,  is  du'e  to 
Miss  Olive  Bray  (published  for  the  Viking: 
Club  by  David  Nutt  in  1908). 

H.  KBEBS. 

[ME.  CHARLES  J.  BILLSOX  thanked  for  reply .1 
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Molts  0tt  1800hs. 

A    Short    History    of  London.      By  Kenneth    H. 

Vickers.  ( Macdonald  &  Evans,  2s.  6U) 
IN  a  small  volume  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages 
Prof.  Vickers  gives  us  a  lively  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  London  from  the  Roman  settlement 
(for  he  lends  no  countenance  to  legends  of  a  Celtic 
origin)  to  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  era.  This 
little  work  has  no  claim  to  novelty,  nor  yet  exactly 
to  originality,  but  it  is  unmistakably  the  work  of 
one  who  is  entirely  at  his  ease  among  "sources" 
and  records,  and  draws  from  them  rather  than  from 
histories.  And  the  material  which,  though  long 
since  ready  to  the  student's  hand,  is  thus  freshly 
taken  possession  of,  is  treated  both  with  judgment 
as  to  selection  and  emphasis,  and  with  energy  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  set  forth. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  a 
better-constructed  popular  account  of  the  founda- 
tion and  earliest  centuries  of  the  city  than  is  given 
in  the  first  chapter,  and  that  on  '  Norman  London  ' 
is  both  equally  attractive  and  equally  full  of  well- 
chosen  detail.  Especially  valuable  are  the  pages 
which  explain  the  civic  development  of  London, 
and  the  account  of  the  short-lived  London  Com- 
mune, wrested  by  the  citizens  from  John  as  the 
price  of  their  aid  against  Longchamp.  London  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  is  de- 
scribed in  three  chapters  on  '  The  Guilds  and  Com- 
panies,' '  Ecclesiastical  London,'  and  *  Social  and 
Political  Upheaval.'  The  second  is  somewhat 
slight,  and  would  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  a  mention  of  some  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
personages  who  were  connected  with  London 
during  the  characteristically  mediaeval  period.  The 
last  of  the  three  is,  again,  a  piece  of  excellent 
popular  writing. 

Prof.  Vickers  seems  to  have  'lavished  his  chief 
resources,  and  himself  to  have  most  thoroughly 


among  whom  inquiries  concerning  Whittingtbn 
crop  up  again  and  again,  may  like  to  know  that, 
while  Prof.  Vickers  rejects  the  story  of  Bow  Bells, 
he  does  not  find  that  of  Whittington's  cat,  his 
mascot,  incredible.  In  the  Bow  Bells  legend  he 
sees  an  indication  "  how  it  was  only  determination 
and  confidence  in  his  destiny  that  made  a  man  a 
successful  trader  in  the  growing  competition  of 
that  day."  We  think  there  should  be  added  to 
this  a  recognition  that  the  legend,  whether  true  or 
not,  proves  the  high  imaginative  power  of  Whit- 
tington — since  if  an  invention,  it  is  a  tribute  to  what 
his  fellow-citizens  perceived  in  him  of  that  quality. 
It  was  surely  as  much  to  that  "  magnetism  "  which 
waits  on  high  imagination,  as  to  mere  commercial 
ability  and  determination,  that  he  owed  the  posi- 
tion he  gained  in  his  own  London,  and  in  the 
memory  of  later  days. 

The  closing  chapters  of  the  book— and  particularly 
*  The  London  of  John  Stow  '—deserve  warm  praise. 
If  they  prove  in  some  degree  unsatisfying,  it  is 
because  the  material  with  which  they  have  to  deal 
has  become  too  vast  to  be  treated  adequately 
within  the  scope  the  author  proposed  to  himself. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  heartily  recommend  them 
to  any  one  who  is  attacking  the  history  of  London 


from  Elizabeth  onwards  for  the  first  time.  There 
is  a  fairly  good  Index.  If,  as  we  should  hope,  a 
second  edition  is  called  for,  we  would  suggest,  in 
addition  to  the  chapter  on  Modern  London  which 
Prof.  Vickers  proposes,  a  short,  carefully  considered 
bibliography 'and  a  map. 

Coppersmiths  in  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 
y  Andreas  (Mui  Shuko).     (Liverpool,  Young 

&  Sons,  Is.  net.) 

THIS  little  book  gives  particulars  of  the  author's 
visits  to  the  Gipsy  Coppersmiths  while  they  were 
in  Liverpool,  and  vividly  describes  their  manners 
and  customs.  The  portrait  of  "  Uncle  Kola  " 
shows  a  man  tall  and  powerfully  built ;  his  dress 
is  a  dark-blue  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  enormous 
buttons,  splendid  examples  of  the  silversmith's 
craft,  while  his  baggy  trousers  are  decorated  with 
wide  stripes  of  white,  green,  and  red.  "  Intellec- 
tually he  is  a  giant."  He  wears  his  finery  with 
effect,  supporting  himself  by  a  five-foot  staff, 
almost  covered  with  silver,  on  which  shine 
countless  little  images  of  Buddha.  He  is  re- 
ported to  be  worth  30,000?.  "  With  his  pockets 
well  lined  with  money,  he  neglects  to  buy  table 
cutlery,  tears  his  portion  of  bread  from  the  loaf,, 
and  scrapes  it  clumsily  on  the  butter  dish."  He 
has  now  removed  his  kingdom  to  Brazil.  The 
author  not  only  visited  the  gipsies,  but  invited: 
them  to  afternoon  tea,  at  which  they  behaved 
with  good  manners  and  self-possession. 

Some  of  the  articles  have  appeared  in  The 
Bazaar,  Manchester  Guardian,  and  The  BirJcenhead 
News.  They  are  all  bright  and  fresh. 

A  Primer  of  English  Literature.  By  W.  T~ 
Young.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  net.) 
WE  commend  to  Mr.  Young's  readers  and  to 
future  compilers  of  Primers  the  words  with 
which  he  opens  this  useful  guide  :  "  The  book 
is  offered  as  a  companion  to  studies,  not  as  a 
short  cut  to  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  classics 
of  our  language.  It  does  not  seek  to  pronounce- 
any  final  criticism,  or  to  dictate  on  matters  of 
judgment  or  taste,  for  these  are  disservices  a 
teacher  can  render  to  a  student." 

This  Primer  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  book 
should  be  :  it  leads  the  student  in  a  pleasant 
way  through  all  the  stages  of  English  literature, 
from  before  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  close  of 
the  Victorian  age  ;  and  although  it  is  condensed 
into  200  pages,  Mr.  Young's  pleasant  style  saves 
it  from  the  dullness  of  a  mere  chronicle. 

The  Manual  of  Heraldry.     Edited  by  Francis  J. 

Grant,   Rothesay   Herald.       (Edinburgh,  John 

Grant,  2s.  net.) 

WE  are  glad  to  see  this  revised  edition,  called  for 
by  "  the  great  revival  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  the  Science  of 
Heraldry."  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
origin  of  coats  of  arms,  and  is  followed  by  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  right  to  arms,  arms  of  alliance, 
and  arms  of  affection,  such  as  have  been  as- 
sumed out  of  gratitude  to  a  benefactor. 

In  reference  to  the  old  royal  banner  of  the 
Scottish  Kings,  Mr.  Grant  points  out  that  a 
practice  has  arisen  in  recent  times  of  flying  it  in 
the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  the  national  flag. 
"  This  not  only  displays  a  lack  of  historical  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  do  so,  but 
it  is  illegal,  as  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
sovereign  [like  the  English  Royal  Standard], 
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/and  a  contravention  of  the  Act  of  1672."  A 
•description  of  the  origin  of  the  national  flag  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (the  Union  Jack),  which  may  be 
-flown  by  all  British  subjects  on  land,  is  included. 
The  '  Manual '  contains  350  illustrations,  and 
^we  heartily  commend  the  volume  to  all  students 
.and  lovers  of  heraldry. 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society 
for  January  (Headley  Bros.)  opens  with  an 
.article  by  Mr.  Isaac  Sharp  on  '  Our  Biblio- 
graphers,' the  third  of  the  series.  The  previous 
articles  treated  of  John  Whiting  and  Morris 
Birkbeck ;  the  present  one  relates  to  Joseph 
Smith  (1819-96),  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given. 
He  is  described  as  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of 
(Quaker  bibliography .  "  With  Charles  Gilpin, 
.afterwards  M.P.  for  Nottingham,  he  opened  a 
ibookshop  in  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  but  soon 
:afterwards  removed  to  Oxford  Street,  Whitechapel, 
where  he  remained  upwards  of  forty  years."  His 
occupation  enabled  him  readily  to  carry  on  the 
chief  work  of  his  life,  the  compilation  of  his 
'  Catalogue  of  Friends'  Books,'  which  after  twenty 
years  of  patient  preparation  he  published  in  1867. 
In  this  work  he  was  materially  assisted  by  John 
Thompson  of  Hitchin,  to  whose  valuable  collection 
he  had  free  access.  The  book  consists  of  2,012 
pages,  containing  the  names  of  2,174  authors 
(1650-1867)  and  16,604  publications.  In  1873 
Smith  issued  his  '  Bibliotheca  Anti-Quakeriana.' 
This  gives  valuable  biographical  notices. 

Other  articles  include  '  Presentations  in  Epis- 
copal Visitations,  1662-79,'  by  Mr.  G.  Lyon 
Turner  ;  '  Personal  Recollections  of  some  Ame- 
rican Friends  who  travelled  in  England  on 
Religious  Service,  1835-52,'  by  the  late  Margaret 
Evans  ;  and  '  Women's  Meetings  in  Cornwall,' 
by  Dr.  Fox.  The  last-named  shows  the  active 
and  responsible  part  which  women  took  in  the 
conduct  and  maintenance  of  the]  Society  in  its 
early  days. 

THE  relics  of  Browning  which  for  the  last  few 
months  The  Cornhill  has  been  offering  its  readers 
can  hardly  be  considered  exhilarating,  and  no 
exception  need  be  made  for  the  present  '  Robert 
Browning's  Answers  to  Questions  concerning  some 
of  his  Poems,'  contributed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Allen 
Brockington.  The  only  thing  one  can  say  for 
these  answers  is  that  they  afford  some  evidence  of 
good  nature  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  since  the 
questions  propounded  argue  an  uncommon  density. 
The  chapter  of  Sir  Henry  Lucy's  '  Sixty  Years  in 
the  Wilderness '  on  '  Mr.  Punch  and  his  Young 
Men  '  is  curiously  well  timed,  with  Tenniel  as  one 
of  its  chief  figures,  and  his  most  impressive  appear- 
ance that  when  he  stood  before  the  silent,  expec- 
tant audience  at  the  farewell  dinner  given  to  him 
at  Bouverie  Street  in  1901 — himself  silent,  the 
oration  he  had  spent  nearly  two  months  in  com- 
posing having  slipped  from  his  memory.  "  There 
was  nothing  painful  about  it,"  remarks  Sir  Henry. 
"  There  was,  indeed,  a  prevalent  feeling  that 
nothing  could  have  been  better."  Mr.  C.  H.  P. 
Mayo's  paper,  '  After  the  Death  of  Euclid,'  seems 
to  our  old-fashioned  way  of  thinking  to  have 
much  good  sense  in  it.  Prof.  L.  P.  Jacks  writes 
with  his  customary  verve  upon  a  subject  well 
worth  consideration — '  New  Brunswick  :  a  Neg- 
lected Opportunity.'  Miss  Macnaughten's 
,  sketch  of  Lord  Strathcona  is  welcome  and  telling  ; 


and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Green's  paper  on  '  Early 
Victorian  Amusements :  Eton  and  Elsewhere,' 
will  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  any  collection  of 
first-hand  reminiscences  of  the  nearer  past.  Prof. 
Bryan's  article  on  '  The  Piano  and  its  Players  ' 
is  entertaining,  and  also  full  of  good  hints  and 
information.  A  word  may  be  said,  too,  of 
'  Brothers-in-Arms,'  a  dialogue  between  two  aged 
survivors  of  the  Mutiny  which  is  a  really  charm- 
ing production. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  March  has  no  more 
than  three  papers  on  literary  or  artistic  subjects. 
The  editor  contributes  '  Some  Notes  on  Balzac,' 
in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  part  played 
in  Balzac's  work  by  imagination — sometimes 
insufficiently  recognized  by  critics  who  have 
expatiated  on  the  minuteness  and  abundance  of 
the  great  novelist's  observations  of  detail.  In 
Mr.  Courtney's  opinion  it  is  hardly  correct  to 
consider  Balzac  the  founder  of  a  school ;  where 
his  influence  may  be  most  readily  traced  is  not 
by  any  means  in  the  "  realists  "  of  France,  but 
rather  in  Russian  fiction,  and  particularly  in 
Dostoieffsky.  Mr.  Martin  D.  Armstrong,  in 
'  Recent  English  Poetry,'  sets  out  his  estimate 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  and  Mr.  Masefield.  The  article  is  likely 
to  interest  the  general  reader  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  blankness  of  his  mind  with  regard  to 
poetry.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Tompkins  has  an  article 
on  '  Constable's  Drawings  and  Sketches  ' — a 
very  careful  and  workmanlike  account  of  what 
Constable  has  left  us  in  this  kind.  Mr.  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott  adds  to  his  studies  of  the  English  Land 
System  in  the  past  a  fourth  paper  on  *  The 
Future '  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Whelpley  discusses,  in  *  The 
Overtaxed  Melting-Pot,'  the  question  of  the  alien 
in  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  L.  Gardiner,  in  '  The 
Fight  for  the  Birds,'  gives  an  able  and  vigorous 
statement  with  regard  to  the  present  situation  in 
the  matter  of  the  trade  in  plumes  and  legislation. 

THE  March  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an 
article  on  the  first  English  newspaper  (with  a 
facsimile)  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams,  which,  so  far  as  literature  is  concerned, 
is  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  number. 
Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde  gives  an  account, 
on  the  plan  which  she  usually  adopts  for  her 
papers  of  this  kind,  of  '  Recent  German  Fiction,' 
dealing  with  work  by  Kellermann,  Bartsch, 
Schnitzler,  Mann,  Ertl,  and  Stratz.  Prof.  J.  H. 
Morgan  contributes  an  interesting  discussion  of 
Lord  Morley's  recent  '  Notes  on  Politics  and  His- 
tory.' The  other  papers  are  all  of  social  or  politi- 
cal import. 


to  (K0msp0ntonts. 
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lUtes* 

SIR    ROGER    L'ESTRANGE'S    POEM 
'THE    LOYAL    PRISONER.' 

THIS  poem  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
1648,  at  the  same  time,  and  probably  in  the 
•same  prison,  as  Lovelace's  '  To  Althea,'  to 
which  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Both  Lovelace  and  L'Estrange  were  in 
prison  for  their  share  in  the  Kent  rising  of 
that  year  in  favour  of  the  King. 

Sir  Roger's  poem  circulated  first  in  manu- 
script, and  was  not  printed  until  the  year 
1668,  when  it  appeared  in  David  Lloyd's 
*  Memoirs  '  of  those  that  suffered  in  the  cause 
•of  Charles  I.  (pp.  96-7)  as 

*'  the  generous  expressions  of  a  worthy  personage 
that  suffered  deeply  in  those  times,  and  enjoys 
only  the  consolation  of  having  suffered  in  these," 
and  without  a  title. 
It  was  next  printed  in 

*'  Westminster  Drollery  ;  or,  A  Choice  Collection 
of  the  newest  songs  and  poems  Both  at  Court 
and  Theaters.  By  a  person  of  Quality.  With 
additions."  Vol.  I.  1671.  Vol.  II.  1672. 


In  this  the  poem  appears  in  Vol.  L, 
pp.  96-8.  To  the  book  is  prefixed  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange's  own  "imprimatur,"  and  the 
song  is  entitled  '  The  Loyal  Prisoner.'  This, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  to  be  its  proper 
title.  Only  ten  verses  are  given  here,  in 
contrast  with  thirteen  in  Lloyd,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  the  other  songs,  the  name  of 
the  writer  is  omitted. 

In  1705  the  poem  was  reprinted  as 
"  A  poem   upon  imprisonment,   written   by  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange,  when  in  Newgate,  in  the  days 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  usurpation." 

This  was  appended  to  another  poem  en- 
titled '  A  Hymn  to  Confinement,' '  not 
written  by  Sir  Roger. 

Lastly,  the  poem  was  reprinted  in  Bishop 
Percy's  '  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  '  in 
1765,  Percy  stating  that  he  had  utilized  a 
manuscript  version  as  well  as  the  two  first- 
printed  copies. 

This  fine  poem  deserves  to  be  better 
known,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that 
I  have  found  another  version,  printed  in 
The  Norwich  Gazette  in  1746,  whose  printer- 
editor,  Henry  Cross-Grove,  was  a  strong 
Jacobite.  L'Estrange  was  a  Norfolk  man, 
and,  therefore,  this  is  probably  the  most 
correct  of  all  the  versions.  The  Norwich 
Gazette,  No.  2064,  for  19-26  April,  1746, 
states  : — 

"  To  oblige  several  of  my  customers  who 
desire  it,  I  shall  in  my  next  News  -  Paper  insert 
the  incomparable  verses  written  by  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange  (during  his  imprisonment  in  the  time 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  which  begin  thus,  *  Beat 
on  proud  billows,  Boreas  blow.'  " 

The  Norwich  Gazette,  No.  2065,  for  26  April- 
3  May,  1746,  contains  the  poem  : — 

THE  LOYAL  PRISONER. 
Written  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange. 

Beat  on,  proud  billows,  Boreas  blow, 

Swell  curled  waves  as  high  as  Jove's  roof  ; 

Your  incivility  shall  show 

That  Innocence  is  tempest  proof ; 

Tho'  surly  Neptune  frowns,  my  thoughts  are  calm, 

Then  strike  afflictions,  for  your  wounds  are  balm. 


IT. 


jayl, 


That  which  the  world  miscalls 

A  private  closet  is  to  me  ; 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 

And  Innocence  my  liberty, 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met, 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

in. 
I,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retir'd 

Into  this  private  room  was  turn'd, 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspir'd 

A  Salamander  to  have  burn'd  ; 
Or,  like  those  Sophies  who  would  drown  a  fish 
I  am  condemned  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 
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The  Cynick  hugs  his  Poverty, 

The  Pelican  her  wilderness  ; 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  lie 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus  ; 
Contentment  cannot  smart ;   stoicks  we  see 
Make  Torments  easy  by  an  apathy. 

v. 
These  Menacles  upon  my  arm 

I  as  my  Princes  favours  were  [sic] 
And  then,  to  keep  my  ancles  warm 

I  have  some  iron  shackles  there  ; 
These  walls  are  my  garrison,  this  cell, 
Which  men  call  jayl,  proves  but  my  citadel. 

VI. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life, 

Thinking  he  made  his  purpose  sure, 

With  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure  ; 

Malice,  we  see,  wants  Wit,  for  what  is  meant 

Mischief,  oftimes  proves  Favour  in  th'  event. 

VII. 

1  'm  in  this  Cabinet  lock't  up 

Like  to  some  high  priz'd  Margarite, 

Or  like  the  Great  Mogul,  or  Pope, 
I  'm  cloister 'd  up  from  Public  sight  ; 

Retir'dness  is  a  part  of  Majesty, 

And  thus,  proud  Sultan,  I  'm  as  great  as  thee. 

VIII. 

Here,  Sin  for  want  of  food  doth  starve, 
When  tempting  objects  are  not  seen, 

And  these  walls  do  only  serve 

To  keep  Vice  out,  and  not  me  in  ; 

Malice  of  late  's  grown  charitable,  sure, 

I  'm  not  committed,  but  kept  secure. 

IX. 

When  once  my  Prince  afflictions  hath 

Prosperity  doth  Treason  seem, 
And  then,  to  smooth  so  rough  a  path 

I  can  learn  patience,  too,  from  him  ; 
Now,  not  to  suffer  shows  no  loyal  heart. 
When  kings  want  ease,  subjects  should  bear  a  part 

x. 
What  though  I  cannot  see  my  king 

Neither  in  person,  nor  in  Coin, 
Yet  Contemplation  is  a  thing 

Which  renders  what  I  have  not  mine  ; 
My  king  from  me  no  adamant  shall  part, 
Whom  I  still  wear  ingraven  on  my  heart. 

XL 

My  Soul 's  as  free  as  th'  ambient  air, 

Altho'  my  baser  parts  are  mew'd, 
Yet  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair    . 

T'  accompany  my  solitude  ; 
And  though  Rebellion  do  by  [sic]  body  bind, 
None  but  my  king  can  captivate  my  mind. 

XII. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale 

Prisoner-like  coop'd  in  cage, 
How  she  does  chaunt  her  wonted  tale 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  ; 
Even  there  her  charming  melody  does  prove 
The  perches  are  her  trees,  the  cage  her  grove. 

XIII. 

I  am  that  bird  which,  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty, 
And  tho'  they  do  my  corps  confine, 

Yet,  maugre  Hate,  my  soul  is  free  ; 
And,  tho'  I  'm  mew'd,  yet  will  I  chirp  and  sing 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  honour  to  my  king. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


BIRMINGHAM     STATUES     AND 
MEMORIALS. 

THE  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  Birmingham,  the  town  of  Dr.  Priestley,. 
James  Watt,  and  Oliver  Lodge,  suggests  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  Midland  capital's 
public  statues  and  other  memorials.  It  is- 
remarkable  that  in  so  important  a  centre  of 
industrial  and  political  activity  no  eques- 
trian statue  has  yet  been  set  up,  and  that, 
till  the  other  day,  of  those  existing  only  two- 
— and  those  the  earliest,  Nelson  (1809)  and 
Peel  (1855) — were  of  bronze ;  the  others 
being  of  marble,  a  material  ill  suited  for 
statuary  in  a  town  where  the  atmospheric 
conditions  offer  a  perpetual  menace  to  its- 
preservation  in  a  state  of  unsullied  purity. 
There  is,  however,  now  a  third  of  bronze — 
Mr.  Stirling  Lee's  statue  of  the  town's  first 
Bishop,  Dr.  Gore  (now  Bishop  of  Oxford),, 
erected  in  St.  Philip's  Gardens,  and  unveiled 
on  March  6th  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

A  large  bronze  statue  of  George  IV. — 
cast  in  Birmingham  by  Sir  Edward  Thomason 
(a  fellow- apprentice  of  Boulton  and  Watt)  in 
1823 — has  never  been  publicly  placed,  but 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  believed  to  be  still 
in  existence  in  a  building  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Writing  of  this  lost 
civic  attraction  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  a 
critic  remarks  : — 

"  It  is  allowed  by  men  who  have  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  art  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  easting,  and  th& 
likeness  has  been  allowed  to  be  most  excellent  by 
all  who  have  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  model,, 
standing  as  it  does  in  all  the  majesty  of  truth,  and 
exhibiting  a  noble  specimen  of  the  near  approach 
of  Art  to  the  stamp  of  Nature." 

The  Thomason  works  were,  in  their  day, 
famous  among  the  show-places  of  the  Mid- 
lands, and  were  visited  in  1830  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria. 
The  casting  of  his  Majesty  was  an  event 
of  wide  interest  locally ;  the  townspeople 
thronged  the  works,  "  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  restrained  from  entering  in  over- 
powering numbers."  A  picture  of  the 
Royal  effigy  "in  all  the  majesty  of  truth  " 
reveals  a  personage  in  robes  of  State  artistic- 
ally in  keeping  with  the  conventional  art 
productions  of  its  day.  Its  lack  of  inspira- 
tion probably  accounts  for  its  relegation  to- 
obscurity.  The  story  of  the  missing  monarch 
must  be  a  curious  one,  and  its  fuller  telling 
would  be  interesting. 

Of  a  different  nature  from  this  are  twa 
attractive  figures  of  a  boy  and  girl,  in  the 
school  costumes  of  the  period,  on  the  fa§ade 
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of  the  Blue-Coat  Charity  School,  looking 
down  upon  St.  Philip's  Gardens.  These  are 
the  work  of  a  local  sculptor,  Edward  -Grabb 
(who  died  at  Stratforid-on-Avon  in  1816), 
and  were  executed  in  1770,  being  paid  for 
by  voluntary  subscription.  William  Hutton 
the  historian  writes  of  them  as  possessing 
"  a  degree  of  excellence  that  a  Roman 
statuary  need  not  have  blushed  to  own." 
The  institution  is  about  to  be  removed  to 
one  of  the  suburbs,  and  with  it,  it  may  be 
assumed,  Grubb's  boy  and  girl. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  recall  a  long-lost  statue  of   Edward  VI., 
about  which  little  is  known,  though  it  cer- 
tainly occupied  a  very  conspicuous  position 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  newer  town  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  may  have  held  it 
for    well    over    a    hundred    years,    or    even 
longer.     It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  facade 
of  the  tower  of  the  Grammar  School  in  New 
Street,   erected  in   1707.     The  statue,   and 
with  it  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  was 
removed  in  1824  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  building 
of  Queen  Anne's  time  remained  until  1832, 
when  the  whole  made  way  for  Charles  Barry's 
present  erection.     The  1824  alterations  are 
said    to    have    been    necessitated    by    the 
dangerous     state     of     the     statue.     School 
buildings  for,  perhaps,  320  years  had  occupied 
approximately  the  same  site  prior  to  1707. 
Hutton  (who  first  paid  a  visit  to  Birmingham 
as  a  boy  in  1 741 )  wrote  many  years  later  of  the 
statue  as  "  a  sleeping  figure  "  (it  is  pictorially 
shown  as  standing),  but  both  its  origin  and 
fate  are  conjectural.     It  may  have  adorned 
some    niche    of    the    pre-eighteenth-century 
school  in  its  later  years,  possibly  even  going 
back  to  Tudor  times.     On  the  other  hand 
P.    Scheemakers's    '  Edward   VI.,'  now    at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Lambeth,  was   first 
erected  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Southwark, 
in    1737,   and  was   thus  almost  new  when 
Hutton    settled    in    Birmingham    in    1750. 
The.  Birmingham  and  London  statues  might 
well  have  been   contemporaneous,  and  pos- 
sibly by  the  same  hand. 

It  is  known  from  pictures  that  the 
King's  statue  stood  within  a  very  large 
niche  of  the  1707  tower  of  the  school,  and 
formed — beneath  a  clock — the  distinguishing 
architectural  feature  of  the  main  structure. 
It  was  not  a  chance  adornment  of  the 
frontage  :  its  niche  was  obviously  designed 
for  the  reception  of  an  imposing  wall 
statue  or  mason's  effigy  of  considerable  size  ; 
the  statue  was  of  a  king  ;  the  school  was 
the  principal  public  secular  institution  of 
the  place  ;  it  would  appear  improbable  that 
a  shabby  statue  would  be  tolerated ;  the 


Royal  monument  would,  therefore,  be  one 
of  which  a  growing  town  would  be  proud. 
Many  surmises  may  be  made  concerning  this- 
public  memorial  to  a  Royal  benefactor  domi- 
nating a  fine  building  of  an  architecturally 
fastidious  period.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  of  painted  wood.  If  of  stone,  so  huge 
an  effigy  could  not  have  disappeared  into 
space  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  We 
must  assume  that  it  was  a  long-lived, 
weighty,  and  not  unworthy  work  of  art. 
What  happened  to  it  ?  My  own  theory  is 
that,  before  being  taken  down,  it  was  found 
to  be  of  value  in  a  town  where  metal  foundries 
abounded  —  that  it  went  (for  a  price)  to 
the  melting-pot,  and  reappeared  in  the  form 
of  "  coins  "  (or  tokens),  fo?  which  Birming- 
ham was  once  famous  and  often  notorious. 
'Twas  coined  by  stealth,  like  groats  at  Birmingham,. 
is,  it  will  be  recalled,  a  memorable  line  of 
Dry  den's. 

Closer  inquiry  into  the  taking  down, 
or  the  taking  off,  of  this  Royal  me- 
morial, might  prove  interesting  ;  it  is  just 
possible,  though  very  improbable,  that 
Edward  VI.  of  1824  became  in  part  George  IV. 
of  1823,  the  occurrence  of  the  apparently 
impossible  being  explained  by  a  slight  con- 
fusion of  recorded  dates.  The  fact  remains 
to  be  faced  that  a  large  public  statue  has 
disappeared,  after  causing  the  insecurity 
of  the  lofty  tower  of  an  historic  building. 
Views  are  before  me  of  the  school  both 
before  and  after  the  event.  I  have  never 
read  of  any  serious  discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  the  loss  of  this  statue,  and  it  has  ap- 
parently always  been  assumed  that  it  had 
no  intrinsic  value.  There  is  surely  room 
here  for  a  fuller  inquiry.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  Mr.  (Sir)  Charles  Barry's 
original  1832  design  included  a  lofty  central 
tower.  The  idea  of  a  tower  was,  however, 
abandoned,  its  cost  being  considered  at  the 


time  prohibitive. 


WILMOT  COBFIELD. 


(To  be  continued.) 

JOHN  WILKES  AND  THE  <  ESSAY  ON 
WOMAN.' 

(See  ante,  pp.  121,  143,  162,  183.) 

WE  have  seen  that  Walpole  wrote  of 
Wilkes's  bons  mots  at  Lord  George's  expense 
—-too  gross  t-o  repeat — being  all  over  the 
town  just  after  Sandwich's  attack  in  the 
Lords  had  made  the  '  Essay  '  public  pro- 
perty. Now,  turning  to  Kidgell  and  to 
Add.  MS.  22,132,  f.  230,  we  find  the  parson 
writing  that  the  frontispiece  contained 
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Latin  words  described  as  "  something  too 
scandalous  and  defamatory  of  private  cha- 
racter to  endure  a  repetition,"  and  the 
author  of  the  MS.  confirming  him  in  these 
words  : — 

"  Two  other  Latin  lines  containing  personal  abuse 
of  two  persons  too '  gross  to  mention  [erased]  un- 
necessary to  repeat"  [superscribed]. 

We  may  thus  feel  sure  that  the  words 
which  wo  find  on  the  title-page  of  the 
quarto  and  of  the  Dyce  copy,  following 
immediately  below  the  blanks  left  in  these 
two  reprints  for  the  obscene  sculpture  in  the 
original,  formed  a  part — and  not  the  least 
reprehensible  part — of  the  libel  for  which 
Wilkes  was  punished  by  twelve  months' 
imprisonment,  a  fine  of  500Z.,  and  the 
furnishing  of  heavy  security  for  good  beha- 
viour— a  condition  not  imposed  in  the 
North  Briton  case.  Nor,  in  spite  of  his  high 
character  for  impartiality,  was  Mansfield 
likely  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  such  a  libel 
upon  persons  of  whom  one,  Sackville,  was 
a  lifelong  friend,  who  bade  him  a  touching 
farewell  when  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 
(Cumberland,  '  Mem.,'  ii.  249),  and  the 
other  a  brother  of  his  intimate  school- 
fellow and  alleged  brother-Jacobite  (Camp- 
bell's '  Chief  Justices,'  3rd  ed.,  iii.  237-41). 

I  may  here  notice  two  misprints  in  the 
quarto,  and  in  addition  a  third  one  in  the 
Dyce  copy,  which  tend  to  show  that  these 
are  reprints  from  an  imperfect  original.  The 
Information  correctly  sets  out  verse  80  as  : — 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 
(Pope's    very    line.)     The     reprints     insert 
*'  what  "  for  who,  making  nonsense.     Again, 
verse  2  of  stanza  8  of  the  *  Universal  Prayer ' 
should  read  as  in  Pope  : — 

All  else  beneath  the  sun. 

The  reprints  again  make  nonsense  of  it  by 
altering  to  "  Or  else."  The  Dyce  copy  again 
prints  "  Stay  "  for  Say  in  '  The  Dying  Lover.' 
The  quarto  misprints  yoVaiKos  for  yvvaueos 
in  the  line  from  Homer  on  the  title-page, 
and  the  Dyce  copy  Kvirepov  for  Kvvrepov. 

We  learn  from  his  correspondence  with 
Lloyd  and  Sandwich  in  the  months  of 
September  to  November,  1763  (Guild. 
MSS.,  214/1),  that  Webb  was  ordered  to 
have  copies  made  in  his  office  of  the  poems, 
to  serve  as  "  briefs  "  for  the  Lords  of  the 
'Council.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  getting 
a  sufficiency  of  copies  made  in  manuscript. 
Accordingly,  on  22  Oct.,  1763,  Lloyd  wrote 
to  Webb  that  "he  [Grenville]  has  pleased 
to  consent  that  some  copies  of  it  should  be 
printed."  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
these  copies  may  have  been  made  from 


Curry's  revise  and  from  the  unamended 
frontispiece,  which  in  these  copies  would 
presumably  be  merely  printed,  not  engraved, 
and  so  have  no  "  sculpture." 

Thus  we  have  explained  the  errors  oE 
existing  reprints,  which  may  have  been  made 
from  one  of  the  copies  ordered  by  Grenville, 
and  it  seems  very  possible  that  the  Dyce 
copy  may  actually  be  one  of  those  so  made 
by  order.  Sandwich  required  eight ;  but 
on  Monday,  14  Nov.,  he  writes  to  Webb  : 
"  You  have  only  sent  five,  which  is  a  great 
distress."  May  not  some  have  been  clan- 
destinely sold  to  supply  an  insatiable 
market  ?  g 

"Note — If  very  obscene,  the  Consideration  will 
be  greatly  enhanced ;  and  if  a  due  portion  of 
blasphemy,  no  encouragement  shall  be  wanting, 
there  being  now  a  great  demand  for  anything  of 
this  kind." — From  a  mock  advertisement  in  The 
Monthly  Review,  1763,  xxix.  465. 

Several  printed  copies  were  in  existence 
in  1764,  for  at  the  trial  "  one  of  the  copies 
of  the  *  Essay  on  Woman '  was  handed  to 
the  jury  "  (London  Evening  Post,  21-3  Feb.). 

As  "  the  persons  who  were  taking  down 
minutes  of  the  trial  were  ordered  by  the 
Court  to  desist  "  (ib.),  we  can  glean  little  of 
what  happened.  Norton  (A.  G.),  Moreton, 
Clayton,  and  Wallis  (probably  Wallace) 
were  of  counsel  for  the  Crown ;  Glynn 
(Serjt.),  Mr.  Recorder  Eyre,  Stowe,  Dunning, 
and  Gardiner  for  the  defence  ;  the  jury, 
who  were  "  out  "  for  an  hour,  comprised  a 
baronet  and  eleven  esquires.  The  attorney 
for  the  defence  wished  Kidgell  to  be  called 
for  the  defence  and  treated  as  a  hostile 
witness.  We  learn,  however,  from  his  own 
pen  that  this  was  not  done,  but  he  had  to 
endure  the  Serjeant's  gibes  and  invective 
"  unworthy  of  his  gown  and  my  character." 
Further  : — 

"  J'eus  la  mortification  d'entendre  de  mes  propres 
Oreilles  Milord  le  Chef  Juge  du  Bane  Royal  dormer 
ses  Ordres  au  Procureur  General  de  poursuivre  de 
la  part  de  la  Couronne  quiconque  a  ose"  publier 
quelque  chose  pre"alablement  au  Jugement  de  la 
Cour."-Guild.  MSS.  214/3,  Utrecht,  "20Aout 
1765." 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  Mansfield — often  made  a  reproach  to  him. 
He  very  properly  stopped  minutes  being 
taken  during  the  trial,  and  if  Fletcher 
Norton  —  a  man  the  judge  knew  to  be 
without  scruple — had  any  knowledge  of 
forgeries  having  been  inserted  in  the  '  Essay,' 
as  Kidgell  asserted,  the  great  Chief  Justice 
was  no  party  to  such  an  infamy.  He  was 
right,  perhaps,  in  law — though  it  was  harsh 
law — in  holding  that  there  had  been  a 
technical  publication. 
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No  other  such  case  of  nominal  publication 
in  print  is  in  our  reports,  save  Baldwin  v. 
Elphinstone  a  few  years  later  (2  W.  Bl.  1037), 
a  decision  rather  doubted  by  Dr.  Odgers, 
who  observes,  however,  that  it  has  several 
times  been  followed  in  America.  There  the 
Court  said  : — 

"  Printing  a  libel  may  be  an  innocent  act,  but 
unless  qualified  by  circumstances  shall  primd  facie 
be  understood  to  be  a  publishing.  It  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  compositor  and  to  the  other  subordi- 
nate workmen.  It  is  stated  that  'he  caused  to 
be  printed.'  This  confirms  the  fact  of  publication, 
for  it  calls  in  a  third  person  to  whom  the  libel  must 
have  been  communicated." 

Further,  it  must  have  been  apparent  to 
Mansfield  that  there  was  an  intention  to 
"  publish  "  in  the  legal  sense  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  other  persons,  to  not  one  of  whom 
Wilkes  was  privileged  to  suggest  that  Stone 
and  Sackville  acted  in  the  manner  indicated. 
It  was  not  a  question,  as  Macaulay  put  it, 
of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  Medmenham 
monks,  but  of  protecting  great  names  from 
Wilkes's  scurrilities.  Nevertheless,  popular 
sentiment  found  'a  just  expression  in  a 
curious  punchbowl  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  the  portraits  of  Wilkes  and 
Mansfield  upon  it.  The  culprit  has  for 
supporters  Temple  and  Glynn  ;  the  judge 
has  Bute  and  the  Devil,  with  the  motto 
"  Justice  sans  Pitie."  ERIC  R.  WATSON. 

(  To  be  continued.} 


HEARTH  TAX,  PAINSWICK,  GLOS. — The 
Hearth  Tax,  a  payment  to  the  King  of  2s. 
on  every  hearth  "  in  all  houses  paying  to 
church  and  poor,"  was  first  established  by 
statute  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  although  a  similar 
payment  under  the  name  of  "fumage,"  or 
"  smoke  farthings,"  was  a  custom  of  great 
antiquity,  mention  thereof  being  made  in 
Domesday  Book.  This  tax,  which  was 
especially  obnoxious  on  account  of  its 
inquisitorial  nature,  was  finally  abolished 
by  statute  1.  William  and  Mary. 

Six  years  later,  however,  a  tax  of  2s.  was 
levied  on  all  houses,  except  cottages,  and 
also  a  tax  on  all  windows  in  such  houses 
exceeding  nine  in  number. 

Exemption  from  Hearth  Tax,  24  Charles  II. 
Painsivick,  Gloucestershire. 

We  the  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Painswick 
together  with  the  Churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  said  Parish  do  hereby  certifie 
unto  his  Majesties'  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
said  County.  That  we  do  believe,  that  the 
respective  Houses  wherein  the  Persons  here 
undernamed  do  Inhabit,  are  not  of  greater  Value 
than  twenty  shillings  per  annum  ;  upon  the  full 
improved  Bent ;  And  that  neither  the  Person  so 


inhabiting  nor  any  other  using  the  same  Mes- 
suages hath,  useth,  or  occupieth  any  Lands  or 
Tenements  of  their  own,  or  others,  of  the  yearly 
Value  of  twenty  shillings  per  annum  ;  nor  hath 
any  Lands  or  Tenements,  Goods  or  Chattels,  of 
the  Value  of  Ten  Pounds  in  their  own  possession, 
or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  in  trust  for  them, 
And  the  said  Houses  have  not  above  two  Chim- 
neys, Firehearths,  and  Stoves  in  them  respec- 
tively. 

Witness  our  Hands  this  3rd  day  of  June  1672. 

Spooribed  tithing. 

Henry  Knowles.  Dan  Haselton. 

John  Mathews.  John  Hilman. 

Widd.  Denton.  Tho.  Taylor. 

John  Gardner.  Wm.  Taylor. 

Widd.  Cooke.  James  Church: 

Dan  Kitson.  James  Hilman. 

Dan  Swinning.  Bich.  Hilman. 

Sheepscombe  tith. 

Steph.  Townsend.  John  Millerds. 

Widd.  Edwards.  John  Gibbins. 

John  Castell.  Wm.  Wood. 

John  Burdock.  Henry  Knowles. 

Dan  Millerds.  John  Wheler. 

Tho.  Hobbs.  Tho.  Castell. 

Tho.  Whiting.  Anne  Poole. 

Edge  tith. 

Bobt.  Powell.  Edw.  Watkins. 

John  Osborne.  Wm.  Holiday. 

Wm.  Kinge.  Henry  Holiday 

Edw.  Williams.  Bich.  Hadnutt. 

James  Gransome.  Bich.  Benton. 

Tho.  Hoode.  Widd.  Merrett. 

Bich.  Stephens.  Tho.  Jones. 

Dan  Wrenn.  Bobt.  Motley. 

Widd.  Gardner.  John  Swining. 

John  Cooke.  James  Blanch. 

Bobt.  Durkle.  Henry  Wheler. 

Henry  Bidler.  John  Holder. 

\Vm.  Short.  Bich.  Page. 

Margt.  Lowe.  Steph.  Page. 

John  Ashmead.  Eliz.  Cooke. 

Mary  Holiday.  Henry  Wood. 

James  Bayley.  Henry  Bryan. 

Stroud  End  tith. 

Widd.  Clissoll.  Henry  Eagles. 

Wm.  Jones.  Steph.  Watkins. 

James  Ellis.  Tho.  Hilman. 

Bich.  Blakeny.  Tho.  Wood. 

Widd.  Wrenn.  Tho.  Merrett. 

We  allow  of  this  Certificate  containing  73  names. 
Gab.  Ix)we.  George  Dorwood.         Clerk. 

Tho.  Smythe.         Stephen  Gardener,     tithing 
John  Gide.  m'. 

PERCY  F.  HOGG. 

ORIGINALS  OF  THACKERAY'S  CHARACTERS. 
— Inquiries  and  suggestions  on  this  subject 
usually  bear  on  Thackeray's  direct  observa- 
tion of  persons  whom  he  had  met  and 
studied  ;  literary  sources  are  less  frequently 
alluded  to.  In  '  The  Newcomes  '  (1854-5) 
the  account  given  of  "  the  eminent  Mr. 
Gandish  of  Soho  "  (i.  17)  may  well  have 
been  assisted  by  perusal  of  the  '  Memoirs  '  of 
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Benjamin  Robert  Hay  don,  edited  by  Tom 
Taylor  (1853).  "Mr.  Gandish,"  says  Clive, 
*'  went  on  buttering  himself  all  over,  as  I 
have  read  the  Hottentots  do."  The  author 
likewise  represents  him  as  gushing  about 
"  'igh  art,"  and  declaring  that  "  an  English 
historical  painter  should  be  chiefly  employed 
in  English  'istry,"  with  the  significant  com- 
ment that,  regarding  all  artists  save  one, 
he  was,  perhaps,  a  good  critic.  And  Gan- 
•dish's  huge  canvases  did  not  sell.  "  Why 
is  my  '  Alfred  '  'anging  up  in  this  'all  ?  " 
For  correspondence  in  tone,  almost  in  the 
very  expression,  one  may  profitably  con- 
sult Hay  don's  '  Memoirs  '  passim. 

P.  T.  L. 

ROBERT  BARON,  AUTHOR  OF  '  MIRZA, 
A  TRAGEDIE.' — In  my  paper  on  Baron, 
-ante,  p.  22,  I  suggested  that  his  first  work, 
''E/ooTOTTouyi/tov ;  or,  The  Cyprian  Aca- 
demy,' was  partly  written  in  France,  and 
•chiefly  because  one  passage  suggested  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Paris  and  its  en- 
virons : — 

"  Flaminius. ..  .retired  [from  Paris]  to  his 
'Tusculanium  at  Poysey,  a  prety  gentle  place, 
scituated  upon  the  River  Sequana,  some  15.  miles 
distant  from  Paris,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Forrest 
of  St.  German. ..  .the  French  King  at  this  time 
had  his  residence  at  his  standinghouse  within  a 
anile  of  Possy  [=  Poissy]." 

I  now  withdraw  this  suggestion,  as  I  find 
that  Baron  conveyed  the  above  passage 
from  James  Howell's  letter  ('Epistoke  Ho- 
Elianse,'  I.  xx.  "  To  Dan.  Caldwell  Esq:  from 
Poissy  "  : — 

"Mr.  Altham  and  I  are  lately  retired  from 
Paris  to  this  town  of  Poissy,  a  pretty  genteel 
Place  at  the  Foot  of  the  great  Forest  of  St. 
•Germain  upon  the  River  Sequana,  and  within  a 
Mile  of  one  of  the  King's  chiefest  standing  Houses, 
•and  about  15  Miles  from  Paris." 

Howell's  letter  had  apparently  been  printed 
in  1645.  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 

THE  MONKEY  NATION. — In  a  '  Voyage 
made  in  the  Years  1695,  1696,  1697,  by  a 
Squadron  of  French  Men-of-War,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  Gennes,'  occurs  the 
following  : — 

"  The  most  part  of  the  Negroes  imagine  them 
[i.e.,  monkeys]  to  be  a  Foreign  Nation  come  to 
inhabit  their  Country,  and  that  they  do  not  speak 
for  fear  of  being  compell'd  to  work." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  familiar 
saying  may  be  traced  to  the  people  living 
-on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia. 


Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 


E.  L.  H.  TEW. 


"OCCUPY  " :  "  OCCUPYER." — The  verb  here 
noted  has  had  a  strange  history,  being  at  one 
time  in  much  disrepute,  as  to  which  see  the 
word  in  that  great  treasure-house  the'N.E.D.' 
As  the  noun  has  escaped  attention,  these 
"ines.  written  before  1613,  will  be  found 
interesting  : — 

Lesbia  doth  laugh  to  heare  sellers  and  buyers 
3ald  by  this  name,  Substantiall  occupyers ; 
Lesbia,  the  word  was  good  while  good  folks  vsd  it, 
You  raard  it  that  with  Chawcers  iest  abvsd  it. 
Sir  John  Harington's  '  Epigrams,'  i.  8  (1618). 

Words  that  have  once  sunk  low  seldom 
arise  ;  and  the  rehabilitation  of  "  occupy  " 
is  probably  owing  to  its  use  in  the  A.V. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

JOHNSONIANA.  —  While  reading  Boswell 
lately  I  noticed  a  slight  inaccuracy  to  which 
I  do  not  find  that  attention  has  hitherto 
been  drawn.  On  the  monument  to  Dr. 
Johnson  in  St.  Paul's  his  age  is  given  as 
75  years,  2  months,  14  days.  Instead  of 
14  it  should  be  25  days. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  born  7  O.S.  (18  N.S.)  Sep- 
tember, 1709,  and  he  died  13  Dec.,  1784. 
Now  from  18  Sept.  to  13  Dec.  are  2  calendar 
months  and  25  days,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  age 
at  death  was  therefore  75  years,  2  months, 
25  days. 

It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Parr,  the  framer 
of  the  epitaph,  reckoned  the  date  of  birth 
to  be  18  O.S.  (29  N.S.)  Sept.,  1709,  and  so 
deducted  the  eleven  days  twice. 

In  examining  authorities  on  the  above 
point,  I  came  across  another  small  error, 
which,  unfortunately,  has  crept  into  the 
'  D.N.B.'  Samuel,  son  of  Michael  Johnson, 
"  gent.,"  was,  as  Boswell  found,  baptized 
on  the  day  of  his  birth  (7  Sept.,  O.S.)  at 
St.  Mary's  Church  in  Lichfield.  In  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1829  (vol.  ii.  p.  313) 
there  is  a  twofold  misstatement  to  the  effect 
that  his  baptism  took  place  17  Sept.,  1709, 
at  St.  Michael's  Church.  Accepting  this,  in 
defiance  of  Boswell's  definite  statement,  the 
writer  of  the  article  '  Samuel  Johnson  '  in 
the  'D.N.B.'  asserts  that  Johnson  was 
baptized  "17  Sept.  (i.e.,  28  Sept.,  N.S.)," 
according  to  "  the  "  parish  register.  The 
passage  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  to 
which  he  refers  and  on  which  he  relies  is,  of 
course,  second-hand  evidence.  Mr.  Wood, 
honorary  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Johnson  Society  at  Lichfield,  is  able  to 
assure  me,  at  first  hand,  that  no  one  of  the 
name  of  Johnson "  was  baptized  at  St. 
Michael's  Church  there  in  September,  1709  ; 
and  further,  that  the  entry  of  Samuel's 
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baptism  is  under  date  7  Sept.  (18  Sept.,  N.S.), 
1709,  in  St.  Mary's  register,  where  Boswell 
himself  saw  it. 

These  particulars,  though  trifling  in  them- 
selves, are  likely  to  interest  Johnsonians. 

A.  V.  GOUGH. 


djmms. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


BULLIVANT. — I  have  been  interested  to 
read  the  several  notices  which  from  time  to 
time  have  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  respecting 
the  name  of  Bullivant.  As  a  member  of 
the  Northamptonshire  family  of  that  name, 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  correspondent 
who  can  enlighten  me  on  the  following 
points  : — 

1.  I  have  a  fairly  continuous  record  of  the 
Bullivants  of  Northamptonshire  from  c.  1610. 
Can  any  reader  give  me  information  about 
them  prior  to  that  date  ?     Any  extracts  from 
pedigrees  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

2.  Edmondson   in   his    '  Heraldry,'    1780, 
and  Burke   in   his  'General   Armory'  (first 
and   subsequent    editions),,  assign  to   Bulli- 
vant the  following  crest  and  arms  :    Crest — 
A  demi-lion  rampant  or,  charged  on  breast 
with  a  fleur-de-lis  vert,  and  holding  in  gambs 
a  tower  sa.    Arms — Ermine,  a  tower  sa.,  on  a 
chief  gu.  three  fleurs-de-lis  or.     Is  there  any 
authority   for   these    arms,    and    does    any 
reader  know  of  a  record  or  reference  to  them 
•earlier  than  1780  ? 

3.  Will  any  correspondent  who  has  copies 
of  seals,  cenotaphs,  or  any  other  memoranda 
relating  to  the  name  or  family  of  Bullivant 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  them  to  me  ? 

It  may  interest  your  correspondent  MB. 
MAC  ARTHUR,  who  supplied  some  while  ago 
a  few  notes  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  re  Bullivant,  to 
know  that  I  have  in  my  possession  two  very 
fine  old  armorial  dishes  bearing  the  crest 
and  arms  of  the  MacArthur  family. 

CECIL  HENRY  BULLIVANT. 

The  Chalet,  Port  Wrickle,  Cornwall. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AS  "  THE  HOUSE." 
— Lloyd's  to  its  habitues  is  known  as  "The 
Room,"  a  tradition,  no  doubt,  of  the  ancient 
coffee-room  kept  by  Lloyd.  By  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Baltic  "The  Floor"  has,  appro- 
priately enough,  been  adopted  as  the  familiar 
title  of  that  building  of  most  spacious  area. 
But  why  "  The  House "  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  ?  D.  O. 


"  THE  SEVEN  SEAS." — Can  you  tell  me 
with  whom,  and  when,  the  expression 
originated,  and  what  constituted  the 
"  original  "  Seven  Seas  ? 

ZOETH  S.  ELDREDGE. 

San  Francisco. 

THE  YOUNGER  VAN  HELMONT.  (See  US. 
vii.  307,  378,  468  ;  viii.  54  ;  ix.  86,  128,  169.) 
— Is  it  known  whether  or  not  any  of  the 
following  works  planned  by  F.  M.  van 
Helmont  were  ever  actually  published  ? — 

(a)  Compendium,  de  Omnibus  ad  Unum  per 
Interrogata  et  Besponsa. 

(&)  Comenius  (J.  A.),  Janua  Linguarum  (an 
edition  by  F.  M.  van  Helmont). 

(c)  Macrocosm  (a  distinct  work  from  his  '  Para- 
doxal  Discourses  '). 

(d)  Osteogenia. 

(e)  De  Remediis  contra  Pestem,  and  Tin  Ree- 
mede  Souverain  centre  le  Peste. 

(/)  Pre-Existence. 

(g)  Problemes  faits  en  Faveur  de  la  Revolution 
de  I'Ame,  fonde"s  sur  la  Raison,  sur  1'Ordre,  et  sur 
l'Expe*rience. 

(h)  His  last  work,  left  incomplete  at  his  death 
and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  his  niece,  Frei- 
frau  von  Merode-Mozfeld. 

I  shall  also  be  greatly  obliged  for  bio- 
graphical or  bibliographical  information  in 
regard  to  F.  M.  van  Helmont 's  friendship  with 
Baron  Christian  Knorr  von  Rosenroth, 
Chancellor  of  Christian  August,  Duke  Pala- 
tine of  Sulzbach,  and  the  editor  of  the 
'  Kabbala  Denudata ' ;  also,  concerning  F.  M. 
van  Helmont 's  association  with  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England,  and  in  particular  with 
George  Fox,  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay, 
George  Keith,  Benjamin  Furly,  and  Lady 
Conway.  Are  any  records  extant  of  the 
Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Lambourn 
in  Berkshire,  and  at  Alcester  in  Warwick- 
shire ?  F.  S.  D ARROW. 

Point  Loma,  California. 

"  ABTIGOU." — In  the  Pyrenees  this  word 
(often  in  the  form  artigue)  is  the  usual  name 
for  large  clearings  in  a  wood.  A  good 
Spanish  dictionary  defines  the  verb  artigar 
as  "  to  cultivate  woodland  cleared  by  burn- 
ing (quemando}"  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  burning  is  inherent  in  the  word, 
or  merely  the  most  usual  method  in  that 
region  of  effecting  the  clearance.  In  the 
patois  -ou  regularly  represents  -ado  of  the 
Spanish  past  participle,  and  I  believe  that 
one  might  justify  every  step  required  to 
carry  artigar  all  the  way  back  to  the  Latin 
eradicare. 

Will  some  one  well  versed  in  the  Romance 
dialects  say  whether  this  is  the  true  origin  ? 

OLD  SARUM. 
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AN  EARLY-VICTORIAN  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS. — 
I  wonder  whether  any  of  your  readers  hap- 
pens to  be  in  possession  of,  or  could  tell  me 
in  what  library  I  might  consult,  a  copy  of  the 
following  work,  published  in  or  about  1837- 
1839  or  in  the  early  forties  : — • 

"  The  Koyal  Victoria,  an  Album  of  Essays, 
Romance,  Poetry,  Anecdote,  &c.,  Embellished 
with  Twenty-six  Chalk  Drawings.  London : 
Published  by  Orlando  Hodgson,  111,  Fleet  Street 
[no  date].  The  first  volume." 

I  was  unable  to  find  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  Library.  If  a  copy  is  kindly  lent 
to  me,  it  would  be  taken  care  of  and  promptly 
returned.  PENRY  LEWIS. 

Quisisana,  Walton-by-Clevedon,  Somerset. 

ENGLISH  SHRINES. — Where  were  the  fol- 
lowing shrines,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted 
in  pre-Reformation  days  in  England  ?  The 
"  Rood  of  Reste,"  "  St.  Stelikis,"  the 
"Rood  of  Hastyng "  (?  Hastings),  "Our 
Lady  of  Nese,"  "  St.  Robert  of  Newenton  " 
— all  probably  Kentish  shrines.  Where 
also  were  "  St.  Mary  de  Stokes  "  and  "  St. 
Mary  de  Manlond "  ?  Any  information 
concerning  these  centres  of  devotion  will  be 
welcomed.  H.  COLLETT. 

4,  Ravenscourt  Gardens,  W. 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — Where  is  the  follow- 
ing to  be  found  ? — 

"  Les  femmes  sont  sujettes  a  une  f£rocit6 
e'pid&nique.  II  n'yaique  la  premiere  qui  soit 
criminelle — les  autres  sont  malades.  O  femmes, 
vous  etes  des  enfants  bien  extraordinaires  !  " 

I  believe  it  is  in  some  eighteenth-century 
writer.  G.  B.  M. 

"  MEG'S  DIVERSIONS." — A  German  friend 
asked  me  if  I  could  tell  him  who  was  the 
Meg  from  whom  this  phrase  originated.  I 
had  to  confess  my  ignorance,  but  suggested 
that  it  might  be  Meg  Merrilies.  Will  some 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  resolve  our  doubts  ? 

J.  R. 

"  COUSINS  AND  HALF-COUSINS." — I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  tell  me 
whether  there  is  any  local  meaning,  and  if 
so  what,  attached  to  the  expression 
"cousins  and  half  -  cousins  "  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  A  testatrix  who 
lived  all  her  life  in  the  Doncaster  district  of 
the  West  Riding,  and  who  died  in  1903, 
left  her  residuary  estate  to  her  "  cousins 
and  half  -  cousins."  She  knew  that  her 
father  and  mother  had  no  half-brothers  or 
half-sisters. 

The  trustee  of  the  will  deposes  that  the 
term  "  half -cousins  "  possesses  a  local  mean- 
ing in  the  West  Riding  and  elsewhere  in 


Yorkshire,  and  is  used  to  denote  the  children 
of  a  first  cousin — that  is  to  say,  first  cousins* 
once  removed. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  who 
can  speak  to   the  local   significance  of  the 
words  will  communicate  with  me  direct. 
H.  R.  B.  TWEED,  B.A. 

Devereux  Buildings,  Temple,  W.C. 

AN  EARLY  MAP  OF  IRELAND. — Will  some 
reader  skilled  in  cartography  kindly  help  me 
to  identify  the  date  of  a  map  of  Ireland,. 
18£  in.  by  13|  in.,  printed  apparently  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
bearing  the  following  description  :  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Ireland.  By  Robt.  Morden. 

Sold  by  Abel  Swale  Awnfham  and 

John  Churchill  "  ?  A  horizontal  crease  runs- 
across  the  centre  of  the  map,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  work  once  formed  part  of  a 
large  atlas,  for  an  attached  paper  strip, 
probably  for  binding  purposes,  runs  along 
the  crease.  JAS.  M.  Dow. 

141,  Falkner  Street,  Liverpool. 

GRAHAM  (GARTUR  FAMILY). — Can  any 
reader  kindly  favour  me  with  information  as 
to  whether  George  Graham,  said  to  have  been 
a  writer  in  E  dinburgh,  1787,  was  married  ?  If 
so,  did  he  leave  issue  ?  He  had  business  rela- 
tions, among  others,  with  Ja.  Sommers  and 
Geo.  Jeffray,  writers  ;  Katherine  and  Agnes 
Somerville,  daughters  of  Mr.  W.  Somerville, 
advocate ;  Messrs.  Tod  &  Stoddart,  mer- 
chants, Leith ;  Mr.  John  Dundas,  W.S., 
factor  for  Alexander,  Baron  of  Preston ; 
Lord  Ankerville's  agent,  and  others.  Please 
reply  direct.  F.  W.  GRAHAM. 

2l",  The  Avenue,  Southampton. 

ORROK  OF  ORROK. — I  should  be  very 
grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who  would 
supply  me  with  information  about  an 
ancient  family  of  Fife  named  Orrok  of 
Orrok.  The  original  ancestor  signed  the 
Ragman  Roll.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the 
antiquary,  married  a  member  of  the  family, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  gave  no  pedigree 
or  account  of  it.  There  is  a  pedigree  in  the 
'  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of 
Beatson,'  but  it  is  by  no  means  correct. 
About  1750  Robert  Orrok  of  Orrok  sold  the 
lands  in  Fife.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
the  family  reappear  in  Aberdeenshire,  where 
they  bought  a  property  which  they  named 
Orrok  "  in  memoriam."  The  male  line  of 
the  family  has  become  extinct,  but  there 
are  innumerable  descendants  through  the 
female  line.  I  have  heard  of  at  least  two- 
family  trees  as  having  existed,  but  both 
seem  to  have  disappeared.  Wemyss  Orrok 
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of  Orrok  in  Aberdeenshire  left  his  property, 
he  being  the  last  male  Orrok,  to  his  stepson, 
who  sold  the  lands  in  or  about  1880.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  what  became 
of  his  personalty,  and  if  it  included  por- 
traits and  papers.  I  should  be  glad  of  any 
information  concerning  the  pedigree,  and 
in  especial  concerning  the  link  between  the 
Fifeshire  arid  Aberdeenshire  Orroks. 

HELEN  EMILY  FORBES. 
Hatch  House,  Thorndon  Park,  Essex. 

WM.  OR  WM.  HUMPHREY  MARSHALL. — 
The  author  of  *  The  General  Survey  of  the 
Rural  Economy  of  England,'  1787,  is  set 
down  in  Michaud's  '  Biog.  Univ.,'  in  the 
'  Nouv.  Biog.  Cyc.,'  and  in  Skeat's  reprint 
of  his  '  Agricultural  Provincialisms,'  in  the 
Eng.  Dial.  Soc.,  B  1,  1873,  as  Wm.  Hum- 
phrey;  Watt,  Allibone,  and  the  'D.N.B.' 
give  plain  William.  Is  there  any  deciding 
authority?  If  he  had  not  the  second  name, 
where  did  the  first  three  get  it  ?  If  he  had, 
why  do  the  last  three  omit  it  ? 

FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

WILSON'S  BUILDINGS. — I  should  be  glad  of 
any  information  about  some  old  wooden 
tenements  known  by  the  above  name,  the 
property  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
which  stood  in  Lower  Thames  Street,  and 
were  demolished  1894-5.  I  have  a  water- 
colour  drawing  of  them  by  J.  H.  Fraser. 

J.  ARDAGH. 

JOHN  (DIETRICH)  MULLER. — John  Muller 
(1699-1784)  was  head  master  of  the  Wool- 
wich Academy,  and  afterwards  Professor  of 
Fortifications  and  Artillery,  retiring  from 
the  latter  office  in  1766.  He  is  noticed  in 
the  'D.N.B.'  I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  is  identical  with  the  John  Dietrich 
Muller  who,  on  16  June,  1779,  took  out  a 
patent  (1228)  for  "a  machine  constructed 
on  self  moving  principles."  He  is  described 
in  the  patent  as  "of  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  gentleman."  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  two  are  identical,  as  on  a 
formal  application  to  the  King  for  a  patent 
he  would  feel  bound  to  give  his  full  names, 
and  as  the  patent  was  granted  after  his 
retirement,  he  would  deem  the  above  a 
sufficient  description.  R.  B.  P. 

*  MONT  ALBERT  '  :  OLD  NOVEL  OF  1795. — 
The  third  volume  is  eagerly  sought.  The 
book  is  to  be  found,  complete,  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  search  in  private 
quarters  has  so  far  failed,  as  in  the  case  of 


'  Rebecca  ;  or,  The  Victim  of  Duplicity,' 
inquired  after  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  some  years  ago. 
'  Montalbert  '  was  written  by  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Smith,  and  its  title-page  records  that 
it  was  printed  by  S.  Low,  Berwick  Street, 
Soho,  for  E.  Booker,  No.  56,  New  Bond 
Street,  1795.  Will  readers  kindly  help  ? 

CECIL  CLARKE. 
Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

WALKER,  GOVERNOR  OF  DERRY,  1689.— 
What  were  the  surname  and  parentage  of 
his  wife  Margaret,  and  what  family  had 
they  ?  A  son,  George  (the  eldest  ?),  of 
Donaghmore,  married  a  Miss  Elizabeth 
Moland  (wTho  was  she  ?),  and  died  1699  ; 
had  they  children  ?  A  great-grandson  of 
the  Governor's  was  on  the  Pension  List  in 
1781  :  what  were  his  name  and  descent  ? 
CHARLES  S.  KING,  Bt. 

*  ARCHJEOLOGIA,'  xxix.  33. — I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  if  any  reader  could,  and 
would,  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  the  grant 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  of  the  Lordship  of  Gower, 
Glamorganshire,  a  notice  of  which  appeared 
in  the  above.  ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

Locksley,  Bognor. 

PETER  THRESHER. — Information  is  sought 
as  to  the  marriage  and  place  of  residence  of 
Peter  Thresher,  who  was  christened  at  La- 
cock,  Wilts,  5  Sept.,  1699,  youngest  son  of 
Edward  and  Susanna  Thresher.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  his  three  sons  were  Peter,  who 
died  at  Fareham,  Hants,  4  May,  1794, 
aged  65  ;  William,  who  died  at  Fareham, 
23  Dec.,  1785,  aged  50;  and  John. 

G.  R.  BRIGSTOCKE. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — I 
should  be  glad  of  information  concerning 
the  parentage  and  careers  of  the  follow- 
ing Browns  and  Brownes,  who  were  educated 
at  Westminster  School :  ( 1 )  Augustus 
Browne,  admitted  1773  ;  (2)  Henry  Hodg- 
son Browne,  born  14  Jan.,  1808,  admitted 
1815 ;  (3)  Jarvis  Brown,  admitted  1717, 
aged  10 ;  (4)  John  Mackley  Browne,  ad- 
mitted 1786 ;  (5)  Mackley  Browne,  born 
6  Oct.,  1822,  admitted  1831  ;  (6)  Montague 
Browne,  admitted  1807  ;  and  (7)  Mathias 
Brown,  admitted  1768.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

PALMER'S  ROYAL  MAILS. — The  projector 
of  mail  -  coaches  was  John  Palmer,  of  a 
Somerset  family,  who  in  1786  was  Comp- 
troller-General of  the  Post  Office,  being 
rewarded  with  a  pension  of  3,OOOZ  and  a 
subsequent  additional  gratuity  of  50,OOOZ. 
He  was  twice  Mayor  of,  and  four  times  M.P. 
for,  Bath,  where  he  was  born  in  1742,  and 
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buried  in  1818  within  the  Abbey  with  civic 
ceremony.  His  great  -  grandson,  Henry 
Palmer,  has  in  his  possession  documents 
conferring  on  John  Palmer  the  honorary 
freedoms  of  York  and  eleven  other  im- 
portant towns. 

Information  is  sought  a^  to  whether  he 
was  a  Liveryman  of  the  City  of  London.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  "  Palmer 
Tokens  "  were  struck  in  his  honour. 

F.  W.  R.  GARNETT. 

The  Wellington  Club, 

Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. 

"  VossiONER."-^-This  word  occurs  on  the 
brass  of  Richard  Woddomes,  in  the  church  of 
Ufton,  Warwickshire,  who  is  described  (the 
date  is  1587)  as  "  Parson  and  Pattron  and 
Vossioner  of  the  Churche  and  Parishe."  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  word  means 
"  owner  of  the  advowson."  Are  there  other 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  ?  A.  C.  C. 

BEWICKIANA. — Bell  in  his  '  Catalogue  of 
Bewick's  Works,'  1851,  p.  24,  says  that  the 
vignettes  of  the  quadrupeds,  without  letter- 
press, were  done  as  a  supplement  to  '  The 
Figures  of  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,'  second 
edition,  1824.  What  are  the  title  of  this 
volume,  the  number  of  leaves  and  vignettes, 
also  the  price  when  first  issued  ? 

What  was  the  price  on  publication  of 
'  The  Figures  of  a  Supplement  to  the  British 
Birds,'  1821  ?  Also  of  the  '  Additamenta  ' 
to  the  1826  edition  of  the  '  Birds  '  ? 

WHITE    LINE. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  INTERVIEW. — The 
Athenceum  in  its  issue  for  25  May,  1912 
(p.  596),  says  : — 

"  A  correspondent,  noticing  our  statement  thai 
W.  T.  Stead  is  '  credited  with  the  practical  inven- 
tion of  the  interview,'  writes  from  Brookline 
Mass.,  to  claim  the  credit,  or  discredit,  for  a  pre 
decessor  of  Stead's — James  Redpath,  an  American 
journalist,  but  an  Englishman  by  birth.  In  the 
autumn  of  1867  he  secured  and  printed  in  The 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  an  interview  with  Genera 
Benjamin  F.  Butler." 

Are  there  any  other  claimants  ?  It  woulc 
be  interesting  to  know  who  was  the  rea 
originator  of  what  to  many  people  musi 
prove  a  very  unpleasant  ceremonial. 

URLLAD. 

"  CAMONDS  "   OF  WESTPHALIAN  BARREIS 
ROSEWEED. — In   an  assignment   before  m< 
the  property  is  the  site  of  the  monastery  o 
the  Augustine  Friars  in  Broad  Street,  and  the 
consideration  a  fine  of  one  shilling,  and  the 
annual  rent  of  "  two  Camonds  of  Westfalia 
Baren  [sic]  Roseweed." 


Is  there  any  special  significance  in  this 
unfamiliar  payment  in  kind  ?  It  is  of 
nterest  to  note  that  the  property  includes 
'  the  whole  soyle,  circuit  and  precinct  of 
)he  said  monastery,  Cumberland  House,  the 
Excise  House,  and  Glass  House." 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


PARISHES    IN    TWO    OR    MORE 

COUNTIES. 
(11  S.  ix.  29,  75,  132.) 

THE  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  informs  me  that  there  are  now  no 
parishes  divided  between  two  or  more 
counties.  Within  the  same  county,  how- 
ever, some  parishes  have  detached  parts, 
and  of  these  a  list  is  published  in  vol.  i. 
(Table  12)  of  the  '  Census  Returns  for  1911.' 
In  that  volume  a  note  says  that 

"  although  a  great  number  of  detached  parts  of 
Civil  Parishes  have  been  amalgamated  with  those 
parishes  by  which  they  were  surrounded  or  to 
which  they  were  adjacent,  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, still  in  existence  no  fewer  than  921  detached 
parts  of  Civil  Parishes." 

This  interesting  table,  arranged  under 
counties,  gives,  the  name  of  the  Civil  Parish  to 
which  the  several  detached  parts  belong,  and 
the  names  of  the  parishes  surrounding  each 
detached  part.  There  is  another  table  in 
the  same  volume  which  gives  the  changes 
in  the  boundaries  of  Civil  Parishes  during 
the  inter-censal  period  1901-11,  effected 
under  the  provisions  of  various  Local 
Government  Acts  and  Orders,  to  which  I 
made  reference  on  p.  75. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  figures  given 
by  DR.  A.  MORLEY  DAVEES  from  Dr.  Blake 
Odgers's  '  Local  Government '  are  quite 
put  of  date,  and  no  doubt  will  be  amended 
in  a  future  edition  of  that  book.  My  remarks 
(to  which  DR.  DAVIES  took  exception)  about 
the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  are  literally 
correct,  and  not  liable  to  mislead  any  student 
of  this  subject.  The  only  complete  list  of 
the  portions  of  counties  once  isolated  is  the 
Schedule  to  Act  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  64, 
and  that  is  the  onjy  safe  authority. 

DR.  DAVIES  will  also  find  that  my  state- 
ment about  North  Woolwich  is  correct.  It 
is  now  in  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  although  it  is  in  the  geographical 
area  of  Essex,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
ancient  county  of  Kent. 

GEORGE  F.  BOSWORTH. 
Hillcote,  Church  Hill  Road,  Walthamstow. 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Parish 
Boundaries  (  Parl.  Papers,  1873,  vol.  viii 
p.  225)  some  examples  are  given  of  parishes 
in  two  counties.  They  are  :  Alfold  (Surrey 
and  Sussex),  Brandon  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk) 
Broomhill  (Kent  and  Sussex),  Frant  (Kent 
and  Sussex),  Haverhill  (Essex  and  Suffolk), 
Kedington  (Essex  and  Suffolk),  Lamber- 
hurst  (Kent  and  Sussex),  Mendham  (Norfolk 
and  Suffolk). 

Eleven  municipal  boroughs  also  were 
similarly  situated,  viz.,  Bristol  (Gloucester 
and  Somerset),  Oxford  (Oxford  and  Berks), 
Stalybridge  (Cheshire  and  Lancashire),  Stam 
ford  (Lincolnshire  and  Northampton),  Stock- 
port  (Cheshire  and  Lancashire),  Sudbury 
(Suffolk  and  Essex),  Tamworth  (Staffs  and 
Warwick),  Thetford  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk), 
Warrington  (Cheshire  and  Lancashire),  Yar- 
mouth (Norfolk  and  Suffolk),  Cardigan 
(Cardigan  and  Pembroke). 

The  same  Report  also  contains  examples 
of  parishes  in  two  or  more  hundreds,  and  of 
parishes  with  parts  enclosed  in  other  parishes. 
F.  PURYER  WHITE. 

The  parish  of  Yspytty  If  an  (i.e.,  Welsh 
for  "  Hospice  of  St.  John  ")  is  divided 
nearly  equally  between  the  counties  of  Den- 
bigh and  Carnarvon.  The  Conway  river, 
which  is  the  boundary  between  the  two 
counties,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
parish,  and  even  through  the  middle  of  the 
village,  placing  the  church  in  the  county 
of  Denbigh,  and  the  vicarage  and  the  village 
school  in  that  of  Carnarvon. 

T.  LLECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

THE  COLONELS  OF  THE  24TH  REGIMENT  : 
"  HOWARD'S  GREENS"  (11  S.  ix.  127,  176). 
— Referring  to  MR.  GWYTHER'S  statement 
that  I  am  in  error  with  regard  to  the  above 
sobriquet  of  the  24th,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  Thomas  Howard,  who  commanded 
this  regiment,  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
connexion  of  George  Howard  who  was 
Colonel  of  the  19th.  The  former  commanded 
the  24th  from  1717  to  1737.  when  he  was 
transferred  to  "  The  Buffs."  In  accordance 
with  our  records,  the  24th  obtained  its 
sobriquet  of  "  Howard's  Greens  "  at  the 
time  of  Thomas  Howard's  transference,  to 
distinguish  it,  his  old  regiment,  from  "  The 
Buffs,"  then  called  "  Howard's."  When 
Col.  George  Howard  was  appointed  to  the 
19th  in  1738,  this  regiment  became  known 
as  the  "  Green  Howards,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  old  "  Howard's  Greens,"  the  24th. 
B.  LEACH,  Lieut. -Col.,  24th  Regt, 


PETER  THE  WILD  BOY  (US.  ix.  146).— 
This  protege  of  George  I.  appears  to  have 
boarded  for  a  time  with  Mrs.  King,  who 
kept  one  of  the  dames'  houses  at  Harrow 
School.  Among  the  other  pupils  resident 
in  the  same  house  were  Dr.  Parr  and  Sir 
William  Jones,  then  near  the  end  of  their 
school  career.  As  this  would  be  in  1760  or 
thereabouts,  Peter,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  in  Hanover  about  1712, 
must  have  been  a  somewhat  old  boy  when 
he  sojourned  at  an  English  public  school. 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ADMIRAL  SIR  CHARLES  HAMILTON  (11  S. 
ix.  49). — The  present  representative  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  Bt.,  Governor 
of  Newfoundland,  is  Sir  Edward  Archibald 
Hamilton,  late  Captain  Coldstream  Guards, 
who  in  1892  succeeded  his  cousin,  Sir  Charles 
John  James  Hamilton,  Colonel  Scots  Guards, 
and  son  of  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland, 
as  fourth  baronet  of  Marlborough  House, 
Hants,  having  already,  in  1851,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  as  second  baronet  of  Tre- 
binshun  House,  co.  Brecon.  According  to 
the  'D.N.B.,'  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Hamilton  was  Governor  of  Newfoundland 
from  1818  to  1824  (13  May,  1818,  to  5  July, 
1824,  says  The  Gentleman's  Magazine). 
He  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral  in  1830; 
was  nominated  a  K.C.B.  at  the  beginning  of 
1833;  and  died  at  his  residence,  Iping,  near 
Midhurst,  Sussex,  on  14  Sept.,  1849, aged  82. 
His  father,  Sir  John  Hamilton,  Captain  R.N., 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1776  for  his  gallant 
conduct  during  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  the 
previous  year,  and  died  in  1784. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information 
concerning  Sir  Charles  Hamilton's  prede- 
essor,  Vice-Admiral  Francis  Pickmore,  New- 
foundland's first  resident  Governor,  who 
was  appointed  23  March,  1816,  and  died  in 
the  colony,  at  St.  John's,  24  Feb.,  1818. 

FRED.  R.  GALE. 

MUSICAL  CONGRESSES  (11  S.  ix.  10).— I 
Ind  myself  able  to  answer  part  of  this 
nquiry.  A  Musical  Congress  took  place  at 
Malines  on  12  Sept.,  1881,  and  a  com- 
memorative medal  was  struck,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  inscriptions  :  "  Premier  congres 
musical  a  Malines,  organise  par  la  Societe 
royale  Reunion  Grique,"  and  "  sous  le 
patronage  de  Sa  Ma jeste  Leopold  II.,  1881  "  ; 
on  the  other  side  the  arms  of  the  town  with 
the  motto  "  In  fide  constans." 

There  is  an  illustration  of  the  medal  in 
Van  den  Bergh's  '  Catalogue  des  Monnaies,' 
&c.,  Malines,  1899,  tome  ii.  p.  99,  plate  35., 
fig.  71.  LEO  C. 
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FIBE-WALKING  (11  S.  ix.  49,  114,  151).— 
Although  the  two  following  instances  do 
not  bear  directly  on  fire-walking,  they  may 
be  considered  sufficiently  curious  to  find  a 
place.  They  are  both  taken  from  that 
museum  of  curious  lore  known  as  '  Wanley's 
Wonders,'  published  in  1774  : — 

"  Rodericus  Fonseca,  a  physician  of  great 
reputation  in  Pisa,  bought  for  his  household  em- 
ployment a  negro  slave.  She,  as  often  as  she 
pleased,  took  burning  coals  into  her  hands  and 
mouth  without  any  hurt  at  all ;  this  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  Gabriel  Fonseca,  an  excellent 
physician  in  Rome,  and  by  another  of  deserved 
credit,  who  told  me  he  had  frequently  seen  the  trial 
and  red-hot  coals  held  in  her  hand  till  almost 
cold,  and  this  without  any  impression  of  fire  left 
upon  her  ;  and  I  myself  saw  the  same  being  done 
by  a  she  negro  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  which  I  was  physician. — Petr.  Serv.  in  dissert, 
dealing.  Armar,  pp.  29-30. 

"  It  is  familiarly  known  all  over  Pisa,  of 
Martinus  Ceccho,  a  townsman  of  Montelupo,  that 
he  used  to  take  hot  coals  in  his  hand,  put  them 
in  his  mouth,  and  bite  them  in  pieces  with  his 
teeth,  till  he  had  extinguished  them.  He  would 
tread  upon  them  with  his  bare  feet.  He  would 
put  boiling  lead  into  his  mouth,  and  suffer  a 
burning  candle  to  be  held  under  his  tongue,  as  he 
put  it  out  of  his  mouth  ;  and  many  such  other 
things  as  may  seem  incredible  ;  all  this  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  divers  Capuchins,  and  my  worthy 
friend  Nicholaus  Accursius,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis. — Petr.  Serv.  in  dissert,  de  Ung. 
Armar,  pp.  33-4." 

GALLOWAY  FRASEB. 

Strawberry  Hill. 

THE  RED  BULL  THEATRE  (US.  ix.  150). — 
I  have  been  able  to  secure  evidence  of  three 
plays  being  produced  at  this  theatre  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  : — 

1.  "  If  it  be  not  Good  the  Divel  is  in  it.     A  now 
Play  as  it  hath  bin  lately  acted  with  great  applause 
by  the  Queene's  Majesties   servants,  at  the  Red 
Bull ;    written  by  Thomas  Decker."  4to.     1612. 

2.  '  Swetnam  the  Woman-hater    arraign'd  by 
Women.'     Comedy  acted  at  the  Red   Bull  by  the 
late  Queen's  servants.     Anonymous.     4to.     1620. 

3.  '  Herod    and  Antipater,"  with  the  Death  of 
the  fair  Mariam.'     Tragedy  by  Gervase  Markham 
and  William  Sampson.     Acted  at  the  Red  Bull. 
4to.     1622. 

See  Baker's  '  Companion  to  the  Playhouse,' 
1782. 

Thomas  Killigrew,  Charles  II. 's  favourite, 
and  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  distinc- 
tion, as  a  boy  got  into  this  theatre  without 
paying  by  playing  the  part  of  a  devil. 
Pepys  attended  the  theatre  on  23  March, 
1662,  to  see  a  tragedy  by  W.  Rowley — 
'All 's  Lost  by  Lust ' — but  he  records  in  his 
Diary  that  the  whole  play  was  poorly  done 
and  with  much  disorder.  There  were  only 
about  ten  people  with  him  in  the  pit,  and 
not  one  hundred  in  the  whole  house. 

WM.  NORMAN. 


TABBING  (US.  viii.  368,  416,  473  ;  ix. 
158). — I  have  particulars  of  over  thirty 
persons  (males)  bearing  the  name  of  Tarring, 
including  most  of  those  mentioned  by 
W.  S.  B.  H.,  but  the  most  important  point 
has  not  been  noted  (see  viii.  416),  viz.,  in- 
formation as  to  change  from  Terringe  to 
Tarring  in  Sussex,  and  evidence  of  early  use 
of  the  word  as  a  patronymic  in  Devonshire. 
Thanks  to  W.  S.  B.  H.  G 

SHILLETO  (US.  ix.  71, 136). — In  his  Bible, 
which  we  still  possess,  my  great-great-grand- 
father Richard  Shillito  wrote  : — 

"  The  letter  (e)  was  left  out  of  our  name  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1760.  Tho'  according  to  the 
arms  some  puts  it  in  and  some  leaves  it  out,  but 
I  think  the  original  way  has  been  without  the  e.'* 

Shillitoe  of  Heath,  near  Wakefield,  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Agbrig  and  Mosley,  bore 
Argent,  in  a  fesse  between  three  cocks'  heads 
erased  sable,  erected,  beaked,  and  jolloped 
or,  a  mitre  of  the  third. 

These  were  the  arms  of  Bishop  John 
Alcock,  who  in  1497  founded  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  are  to-day  the  arms  of  the 
college. 

Another  coat :  Or,  a  chevron  between 
ten  cross  -  crosslets  sable.  Crest :  A  lion 
rampant  argent,  decently  crowned  or,  in 
flames  of  fire  proper.  Motto :  "  Quod 
honestum  utile  est." 

A  third  coat :  Azure,  in  chief  a  key 
between  two  fleurs-de-lis,  and  in  base  a 
fleur-de-lis  between  two  keys,  the  wards 
erect,  or.  Crest  as  before. 

In  the  Ackworth  Registers  the  name  is 
spelt  (1569-98)  Shillito  ;  in  1599  Elizabeth 
Shillitowe  occurs. 

Robert  de  Sigillo  was  one  of  the  signatories 
of  the    charter  of  Hugh  de  Laval  to  the 
monks  of  Pontefract  about  the  year  1621. 
ABTHUB  SHILLITOE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club,  W. 

With  reference  to  my  suggestion  that 
Shilleto  is  probably  a  corruption  of  De 
Sigillo,  I  am  now  informed  that  the  charter 
of  Hugh  de  Laval  of  Pontefract  (Yorkshire) 
was  signed  by  Henry  I.,  King  of  England, 
&c.,  and  Robert  de  Sigillo.  As  Pontefract 
appears  to  have  been  the  original  home  of 
the  Shillitoes,  this  tends  to  confirm  my  sug- 
gestion. George  Shillitoe,  who  was  born 
about  1565,  was  Mayor  of  Pontefract  in 
1622,  and  his  son  Gervase  was  Mayor 
during  the  siege  in  1644.  His  grandson 
(another  George  Shillitoe)  was  Mayor  of 
Pontefract  in  1665,  and  again  in  1679  ;  and 
his  great-grandson,  Gervase,  was  Mayor  in 
1694,  and  died  in  1725,  leaving  two  sons. 
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George  and  Christopher.  The  George  Shilli- 
toe  who  was  Mayor  in  1622  is  referred  to  by 
John  Taylor,  the  "  Wafer  Poet,"  in  his 
'  Very  Merrie  Wherrie  Ferry  Voyage  ;  or, 
Yorke  for  my  Money  :  From  London  to 
Yorke  by  Water,  and  Back  by  Land ' : — 

So  farewell  Yorke,  the  tenth  of  August,  then 
Away  came  I  for  London  with  my  men  ; 
To  dinner  I  to  Pomfret*  quickly  rode 
Where  good  hot  venison  staid  for  my  abode  ; 
I  thank  the  worshipful  George  Shillitoe, 
He  filled  my  men  and  me,  and  let  us  go. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON. 

"  COSTREL  "  (11  S.  ix.  147).— I  remember 
how  in  the  fields  at  harvest -time  the  "  sup- 
pings  "  were  handed  round,  filled  from  a  keg, 
in  wooden  cups  and  horns,  both  being 
spoken  of  as  "costrels."  The  wooden  cups 
or  "  masers "  were  bowls  of  hard  wood, 
somewhat  shallower  than  the  early  porcelain 
teacups.  The  word  "  costrel  "  is  in  Halli- 
well's  '  Archaic  Dictionary.' 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

"THE  HONOURS  THREE  "  (11  S.  viii.  467; 
ix.  34,  115).  —  The  matter  is  a  purely  his- 
torical one,  which  Henry  Scott  Riddell  had 
no  doubt  in  view  (probably  through  the  Sir 
Walter  Scott  episode  of  opening  the  chest 
in  Edinburgh  Castle  in  1818).  I  dealt  with 
the  historical  setting  of  the  matter  in  my 
volume  '  The  Lone  Shieling,'  &c.,  pp.  227-8. 

G.  M.  FRASER. 
Public  Library,  Aberdeen. 

FORMS  OF  THE  NAME  JAMES  (US.  ix.  151). 
— This  appears  in  the  Slavonic  languages  as 
Yakov  (Russian),  Jakub,  Jakob,  or  Jaka. 
FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Streatham. 

COFFIN-SHAPED  CHAPELS  (11  S.  ix.  51, 
114). — Your  correspondent  at  the  latter 
reference  is  probably  mistaken  as  regards 
churches  of  coffin  shape  in  Philadelphia, 
although  some  of  the  older  churches  are 
unprepossessing  in  outline  and  ornament. 
The  modern  Roman  Catholic  churches  in 
Philadelphia  are  mostly  highly  ornate  speci- 
mens of  external  and  internal  architecture. 
By  "  Stephen  Giraud,"  the  philanthropist, 
your  correspondent  must  mean  Stephen 
Girard,  who  founded  Girard  College,  an  insti- 
tution for  the  care  and  education  of  orphan 
boys,  and  which  now  maintains  over  a 
thousand  such.  Nor  could  Stephen  Girard 
have  been  buried  in  any  Roman  Catholic 
church,  for  he  was  a  French  Deist  of  the 
type  so  abundant  in  the  latter  part  of 


*  Pontefract   is    still   pronounced    Pomfret    in 
Yorkshire . 


the  eighteenth  century.  He  included  in  his 
will  a  provision  that  no  ordained  clergymen 
should  ever  enter  Girard  College.  His  views 
are  also  shown  by  the  names  of  some  of  the 
ships  he  owned :  Rousseau,  Voltaire.  I 
think  his  body  lies  in  the  main  building  of 
the  College.  HENRY  LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 

It  was  Stephen  Girard  (not  Giraud)  who 
founded  the  "  college,"  whch  is  really  a  large 
boys'  school.  "  The  Girard  College  case  "  is 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  American  law.  But 
is  it  clear  that  Stephen's  remains  were  in- 
terred under  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Philadelphia  ?  He  was  a  freethinker,  and 
had  an  antipathy  to  all  priests,  parsons, 
and  preachers,  who  are  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  his  will  from  visiting  Girard  College, 
though  some  have  done  so  in  disguise. 

RICHARD  THORNTON. 

"To  PILL"  (11  S.  ix.  148).— The  word 
"pill"  has  a  large  variety  of  meanings  in 
slang  and  dialect,  but  the  following,  taken 
from  Farmer  and  Henley's  '  Slang  and  its 
Analogues,'  probably  cover  the  use  of  the 
word  in  *  Mrs.  Brookfield  and  her  Circle ' : — 

"Pill,  .<m&s.  2  (common).  A  disagreeable  or 
objectionable  person  ;  a  bore." 
Hence  the  adjective  "  pilling  "  =  disagree- 
able, boring.  "  A  pilling  good  -  natured 
curate  "  ;  "  pilling  reflection  "  ;  "  without 
any  sense  of  pill." 

"  Pill,  verb.  2  (University).  To  twaddle ;  to 
talk  platitudes." 

With  its  derivatives,  probably  the  usual 
meaning.  "  Don't  pill  "  ;  "  Pilled  till  after 
12  "  ;  "  Fears  of  my  pilling  "  ;  "  The  pill 
goes  on  of  what  we  do  at  Oxford";  "The 
two  pill-consecrated  chairs  of  Poetry  and 
History  "  ;  "  Pilsome  and  unpilsome." 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 

"  SYDNEY  CARTON  "  AT  OLD  SHREWSBURY 
SCHOOL  (11  S.  ix.  149).— Whatever  the 
motive  for  making  Carton  and  Stryver 
Salopians,  theirs  is  not  the  only  case  in 
which  an  actually  existing  school  has  been 
given  the  honour  of  educating  one  of 
Dickens's  characters.  Richard  Carstone  in 
'  Bleak  House '  was  a  Wykehamist.  We 
are  told  that  his  public -school  career^  had 
lasted  for  eight  years,  and  that  he  "  had 
learnt  to  make  Latin  Verses  of  several  sorts 
in  the  most  admirable  manner."  Mr. 
Matthew  Pocket,  Pip's  private  tutor  in 
'  Great  Expectations,'  "  had  been  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
distinguished  himself."  In  '  Edwin  Drood  * 
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there  are  touches,  discoverable  by  the 
curious,  which  incline  one  to  conjecture  that 
Dickens  thought  of  the  Rev.  Septimus 
Crisparkle  as  an  Etonian.  The  author's 
eldest  son  had  been  at  Eton.  As  for  Uni- 
versities, the  hero  of  '  George  Silverman's 
Explanation  '  was  a  Cambridge  man  and  a 
Fellow  of  his  College  ;  of  which  College  is 
not  told  us.  The  Royal  and  Religious 
Foundation  of  Trinity  is,  I  fear,  connected 
with  a  less  pleasing  character ;  for  the 
Tramp  in  '  The  Uncommercial  Traveller ' 
who  writes  a  begging  letter  "  from  the 
village  beer-shop  in  pale  ink  of  a  ferruginous 
complexion  "  professes  to  have  been  "  nursed 
in  the  lap  of  affluence  "  and  "  educated  at 
Trin.  Coll.  Cam."  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Charles  Dickens  was  at  Shrewsbury  about 
sixty  years  ago,  and,  I  believe,  gave  a 
reading  in  the  Music  Hall.  He  stayed  with 
Dr.  Clement,  afterwards  M.P.  for  the 
borough.  Since  the  '  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ' 
must  have  been  written  soon  after  this 
visit,  the  references  to  the  school  are  easily 
explained.  E.  W. 

"Boss"  (11  S.  viii.  508).— I  am  obliged 
for  the  references  to  boss.  May  I  say  that 
I  am  afraid  they  leave  the  matter  more 
obscure  than  ever  ?  I  may  say,  too,  that 
as  a  lad  I  grew  up  with  the  '  N.E.D.,'  and 
my  late  father  Mr.  J.  P.  Owen  (your  old 
correspondent),  in  collecting  evidence  for 
"  coaching  "  and  "  cramming,"  "  combine," 
"  akimbo,"  &c.,  rightly  (I  venture  to  think) 
deplored  the  tendency  of  the  successors  to 
the  care  cf  that  monumental  work  to  con- 
stitute themselves,  instead  of  collectors, 
witnesses,  advocates,  and  finally  judges. 

To  return  to  my  "muttons."  I  cannot, 
accept  Lyly's  ('  Euphues ' )  "  Call  her  a  bosse  " 
as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand,  though  I  shall  presently  return  to 
this  point.  The  example  from  Scott's 
'  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  iv.  55,  simply  refers  to 
the  boss  of  a  shield,  and  is  beside  the  point. 
Knox's  (Edin.,  1848)  "old  bosses  "  = 
41  drunkards "  explains  itself  in  connexion 
with  "  boose,"  and  ought  not  to  be  in  this 
galley  at  all.  Gayton's  "boose"  in  'Don 
Quixote  '  leaves  us  where  we  were.  Miss 
GIFFARD'S  quotation  (5  S.  x.  289)  from  Henri 
Conscience,  '  La  Guerre  des  Paysans,'  "  baes 
Cuylen — ce  terme  flamand  'equivaut  a 
maitre,"  is  interesting. 

Now  it  must  be  clear  that  "  the  Ameri- 
cans "  (which  is  a  geographic  term  nowa- 
days) were  partly  Dutch  and  partly  British. 
We  may  rule  out  the  British,  and  say  at 
once  that  boss  was  never  introduced  by 


them,  but  adopted  by  them.  From  whom  ? 
Clearly,  from  Hawkins's  niggers  and. their 
descendants.  I  doubt  whether  the  Dutch 
were  at  any  time  either  sufficiently  numerous 
or  in  sufficiently  close  contact  with  the 
British  colonists  to  have  given  them  the 
word.  At  present  I  hold  that  bas  was  the 
recognized  term  for  "  king  "  all  over  Africa, 
and  hence  its  appearance  in  America.  If 
we  can  argue  from  the  River  Vaal  <Vahal  < 
Vakal  (Vacalus,  Ceesar  ?),  no  philological 
"  law  "  yet  propounded  forbids  us  to  con- 
sider baas  as  <  bahas  <  bakas. 

It  might  be  looked  on,  I  admit,  as  Celtic 
in  origin,  or  it  might  be  connected  with 
*vaccus  (a  bull,  not  necessarily  a  Papal  or 
Irish),  or  Bacchus.  And  here,  again,  we 
have  an  Egyptian  form  to  meet  us — bkhs. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  accept,  on  the  production 
of  evidence,  the  suggestion  that  the  bkhs  of 
Egyptian  may  be  a  word  adopted  into  that 
language  from  surrounding  Libyan  or  other 
tribes,  just  as  we  ourselves  have  adopted 
"  elephant,"  "  crocodile, "-and  "  camel  "  as 
English  words.  But  the  form,  whether 
bas,  or  bat,  or  bakhs,  in  Egyptian  is,  as  far  as 
our  evidence  goes,  immeasurably  older  than 
its  appearance  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

The  alternative  theory  that  boss  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Egyptian  or  Greek  or 
Latin  leaves  us  in  a  quandary,  although  it  is 
true  that  Batavi  is  the  old  name  for  the 
tribe.  Yet  we  know  the  Dutch  baases 
loaded  much  spicery  and  nutmeg  at  Goa, 
and  the  Hindustani  word  for  spicery,  I 
believe,  is  baz.  Men  who  wanted  as  much 
pepper  and  ginger  as  the  Dutch  masters  did, 
with  probably  not  a  little  rope's-end  to  speed 
up  the  loading,  might  well  get  the  term 
baas  (spice -men)  as  a  nickname,  and 
with  simple  sailors  the  term  would  stick. 
At  this  point  I  leave  it,  because  even  here 
^Eschylus's  /3ov<$  CTTI  yXwro-y  /xeyas  /^e/^jKev. 

CECIL  OWEN. 

[For  "  kinship  "  in  MR.  OWEN'S  previous 
article  at  the  above  reference  read  kingship.} 

"  C'EST  PROGR&3   EN   SPIRALE  "    (11    S.    IX. 

151). — But  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  in  his  notes 
to  Meredith's  '  Poetical  Works  '  (1912),  says 
that  the  "  memorable  lady  "  is  presumably 
Mrs.  Browning  (or  Aurora  Leigh),  and 
quotes  the  passage  from  '  Aurora  Leigh,' 
"  What  is  art,"  &c.,  in  bk.  iv.  1.  1151. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Goethe  said  : — 

"  Progress  has  not  followed  a  straight  ascending 
line,  but  a  spiral  with  rhythms  of  progress  and 
retrogression,  of  evolution  and  dissolution." 

W.  CLARK  THOMLINSON. 
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A  BISHOP  AS  BOXEB  (11  S.  viii.  468).— 
The  bishop  referred  to  was  the  Right  Rev. 
John  Warren,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bangor 
from  1783  to  1800.  I  have  failed  to  come 
across  Dr.  Geddes's  Macaronic  poem,  '  The 
Battle  of  B-ng-r,'  or  the  epistle  mentioned, 
If  it  is  distinct  from  the  poem.  But  are 
Dr.  Geddes's  observations  to  be  taken  un- 
reservedly ?  '  The  Battle  of  B-ng-r,'  I  am 
led  to  believe,  has  in  it  a  nucleus  of  fact, 
which  he  has  clothed  and  embellished  with 
fancy.  What  we  read  about  Bishop  Warren 
in  contemporary  literature  is  most  quaintly 
contradictory.  He  must  have  been  a  man 
of  distinct  character,  for  he  was  simply 
worshipped  by  some  and  yet  hated  by  others. 
So,  historically,  the  foot-note  from  '  A 
Biographical  Index,'  &c.,  should  be  taken 
cum  grano  salis,  lest  it  may  have  been 
instigated  by  an  enemy  of  the  Bishop.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  show 
how  this  "  boxing  "  tradition  may  have  a 
nucleus  of  fact  in  it. 

The  Parliamentary  election  of  1796,  in 
the  county  of  'Carnarvon,  centred  round 
Penrhyn  Castle,  and  consequently  round 
Bangor,  as  the  castle  is  practically  in 
the  city.  Bangor  at  that  time  was  hardly 
more  than  a  Cathedral  close,  and  so  the 
Cathedral  authorities  were  in  the  thick  of 
the  contest.  The  fight  was  between  two 
branches  of  the  Penrhyn  family — the  old 
Welsh  branch  and  a  new  English  branch. 
Sir  Robert  Williams  represented  the  old 
Welsh  branch,  and  bore  the  baronetcy 
honour  of  Penrhyn.  which  had  come  to  him, 
a  descendant  of  a  collateral  line,  through  the 
failure  of  the  direct  male  line.  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn (first  Lord  of  the  first  Barony  of  Pen- 
rhyn) was  an  Englishman  who  had  become 
the  owner  of  the  castle  and  estates  through 
marriage  and  purchase.  Thus  the  contest 
became  a  contest  of  nationalities.  The 
Bishop  was  an  Englishman  also,  and  an 
instance  of  wyhat  was  considered  in  Wales 
a  Hanoverian  curse — an  English  bishop 
over  a  Welsh  see.  Thus  though  Dr.  Warren 
was  a  good  man  and  a  strong  character, 
he  was  disliked  even  in  many  Church 
quarters.  Naturally  the  Bishop  took  the 
side  of  Lord  Penrhyn  in  this  contest  of 
nationalities,  and  particularly  so,  since 
Lord  Penrhyn  lived  in  the  castle  hard  by,  and 
the  other  candidate  lived  in  another  neigh- 
bourhood far  away.  The  Bishop  and  Lord 
Penrhyn  were  the  two  most  important 
men  in  the  city  and  district,  and  they  saw 
a  deal  of  one  another.  The  Welsh  element 
among  the  Cathedral  authorities,  however, 
took  an  independent  course,  and,  in  spite 


of  the  Bishop,  sided  with  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
liams. They  were  led  by  the  Diocesan 
Registrar,  a  man  of  quite  as  strong  a  cha- 
racter as  the  Bishop  himself.  The  Bishop 
was  very  angry  with  the  Registrar,  and  they 
undoubtedly  had  bitter  quarrels  over  the 
matter,  and  indeed  tradition  whispers  that 
they  did  come  to  blows  over  it.  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  be  unhistorical  to  follow  the 
exaggerations  of  avowed  enemies,  or  the 
mere  statements  of  Dr.  Geddes,  on  such  a 
question.  T.  LLECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

RABBIT  RIME  (11  S.  viii.  150). — I  think 
MB.  LANE  does  not  quote  this  correctly. 
It  appeared  about  1870  in  Good  Words  for 
the  Young,  by  the  author  of  '  Lilliput 
Levee,'  but  I  do  not  know  who  that  was. 
It  is  too  long  to  print  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  let  MB.  LANE  have  a  copy 
of  it  if  he  has  not  already  got  one.  The 
'  Ballad  of  Bunny  '  is  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  poern,  the  rest  of  which  is  in 
blank  verse.  It  begins  : — 

Thou  light  cloud  of  amber 

Blown  by  the  west  wind  ! 

White-bosomed  swallow, 

Outpacing  the  cloud  ! 

O  thou  swift  west  wind, 

How  far  art  thou  bound  for  ? 

BBOWNMOOB. 

MAJOB-GENEBAL  PATBICK  DUFF  (11  S. 
ix.  89,  177). — The  following  extracts  from 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  give  the  desired 
information,  as  well  as  some  further  par- 
ticulars that  may  be  of  interest  : — 

1803  (pt.  i.,  p.  197,  Feb.).  Deaths.  Feb.  2.  At 
Edinburgh,  Major-General  Patrick  Duff,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service ;  and,  on  the  6th, 
his  wife. 

1817  (pt.  i.,  p.  572,  June).  Deaths.  June  3.  In 
Hans-place,  Chelsea,  in  her  22d  year,  Margaret 
Sinclair,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  General 
Patrick  Duff,  of  Carnousie,  Banffshire. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  some  further 
notes  on  this  Duff  family  in  a  query  that 
appeared  in  The  Pedigree  Register,  ii.  351, 
and  in  my  reply  thereto  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  62-4 
of  the  same  magazine.  H.  A.  F. 

HENBY  JAMES  CHIPPINDALL  (11  S.  ix. 
148). — Henry  James  Chippendale  (not  Chip- 
pindall)  became  a  writer  in  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  11  July,  1803.  He  was  Commis- 
sioner at  Tanjore,  9  Sept.,  1833,  to  1838, 
and  a  Senior  Merchant  till  his  death  at 
Calcutta,  7  July,  1839. 

General  Robert  James  Latter  died  24  Feb., 
1855.  There  was  a  memoir  of  him  published 
by  Mrs.  Baillie  in  1870. 

FBEDEBIC  BOASE. 
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WILLIAM  PARSONS  :  LIFE  OB  HORSE 
GUARDS  (US.  ix.  46,  116).— My  query  as 
to  whether  "  Private  Man  "  meant  a  com- 
missioned officer  or  a  trooper  was  caused 
by  the  assertion  that  Parsons  found  that 
he  could  not  enlist  as  a  private  man  in  the 
Life  or  Horse  Guards  without  a  payment  of 
seventy  guineas.  Caulfield's  book  uses  the 
term  "  by  purchase."  The  term  "  Private 
man "  given  in  the  two  books  which  I 
quoted  is  inexact.  It  should  be  "  Private 
Gentleman,"  for  that  was  the  description  of 
a  trooper  in  the  Horse  Guards.  The  1755 
edition  of  '  Magnae  Britanniae  Notitia  :  or, 
The  Present  State  of  Great -Britain,'  by 
John  Chamberlayne,  is  only  fifteen  years 
later  than  the  date  when  Parsons,  after 
declining  to  pay  seventy  guineas  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  Horse  Guards,  received  his 
Ensign's  commission  in  a  regiment  of  foot. 

According  to  p.  254  of  '  A  General  List,' 
&c.,  which  is  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
a  Private  Gentleman  in  the  Horse  Guards 
received  per  diem  pay  4s.,  subsistence 
2s.  10£d. ;  while  (p.  256)  an  Ensign  of  Foot  or 
a  Second  Lieutenant  of  Marines  received 
pay  3s.  Sd.,  subsistence  3s.  Therefore  a 
Private  Gentleman  of  the  Horse  Guards 
received  2fd.  per  diem  more  than  an 
Ensign  of  Foot  or  a  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Marines.  Reckoned  by  the  year,  a  trooper 
of  the  Horse  Guards  received  a  little  over 
125/.,  while  a  commissioned  officer  as  above 
received  121Z.  13s.  4rf.  The  Private  Man  of 
Foot  or  Marines  received  per  diem  pay  8c?., 
subsistence  6c7. 

Obviously  pay  and  subsistence  at  the  rate 
of  rather  more  than  1251.  a  year  might  be 
regarded  as  an  investment  worth  seventy 
guineas. 

Parsons  got  his  Ensign's  commission  by 
favour  (ante,  p.  46).  probably  paying  nothing 
for  it. 

Having  read  my  note  on  William  Parsons, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Austen  Leigh,  editor  of  '  Eton 
College  Lists,  1678-1790,'  was  good  enough 
to  send  me  particulars  about  him.  He 
confirms  my  suggestion  that  Parsons,  in  the 
old  Eton  List  of  1732,  is  the  said  William 
Parsons.  He  says  that, 

"according  to  the  copy  of  his  birth  certificate 
deposited  at  Eton  College,  he  was  baptized  Jan.  1. 
1717/8,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  being  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Parsons,  baronet,  and  Frances  his  wife, 
of  Red  Lion  St.,  Holborn.  He  was  elected  to 
College  in  1731,  but  seems  to  have  left  in  1734." 

Mr.  Austen  Leigh  mentions  an  article 
written  by  himself  about  Parsons  in  the 
magazine  Etoniana,  No.  10,  in  which  he 
refers  to  Burke's  '  Trials  connected  with  the 


Aristocracy,'  pp.  271-83,  and  to  *  Mysteries 
of  Police  and  Crime,'  bv  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths,  vol.  i.  pp.  343-7. 

There  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  William 
Parsons  (G.  Cruikshank  sc.)  in  James  Caul- 
field's  '  Portraits,  Memoirs,  and  Characters 
of  Remarkable  Persons  from  the  Revolution 
in  1688  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,' 
1819-20,  iv.,  facing  p.  126.  Caulfield  in  his 
Preface  says  that  all  the  portraits  given  are 
of  "  unquestioned  authenticity,"  but  he 
gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  originals. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

OCTOPUS,  VENUS'S  EAR,  AND  WHELK 
(11  S.  ix.  128,  173). — Venus's  ear  has  pos- 
sibly been  misread  for  Venus's  hair  (Adi- 
antum  capillus  Veneris} — maiden-hair.  A 
syrup  made  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
was  formerly  much  used  in  France  as  a 
remedy  for  catarrh. 

S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE,  M.D. 

MILTON  QUERIES  (US.  ix.  150,  198).— The 
reference  for  the  former  of  the  two  queries 
is  given  by  Camden  in  his  '  Remaines,'  2nd 
ed.,  London,  1614,  p.  250,  where  he  says  : — 

"Winefridus  borne  at  Kirton  in  Devonshire, 
after  surnamed  Boniface,  who  converted  Freese- 
land  to  Christianitie,  was  wont  to  say,  In  olde 
time  there  were  golden  Prelats,  and  woodden 
Chalices,  but  in  his  time  woodden  Prelates,  and 
golden  Chalices.  [Beatus  Rhenanus  libr.  2.  rerum 
German  icarum .] " 

In  the  second,  Milton  is  probably  referring 
to  Padre  Paolo's  '  Historia  del  Concilio 
Tridentino,'  published  in  London  in  1619. 
See  Lowndes  under  the  heading  *  Father 
Paul.'  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

SEAVER  FAMILY  (11  S.  viii.  229).  — 
Robert  Tournay,  Rector  of  Newchurch,  in 
Romney  Marsh,  Kent,  married,  1759,  Ann 
Sivyer/  and  died  1785,  having  had,  with 
other  issue,  Thomas  Sivyer  Tournay,  who 

married  widow    of    Seeker.     (Berry's 

'Kentish  Genealogies,'  p.  106.) 

"1616,  Nov.  15.  S.  Jo.  John  Seaver;  Berks 
pleb.  f.  17."  Matriculation  Lists. 

Fox  OF  STRADBROKE,  SUFFOLK  (11  S. 
ix.  168). — In  the  will  of  Robert  Jenner  of 
Widhill,  Wilts,  1651,  there  is  a  bequest  of 
10Z.  to  "  my  wife's  kinsman  Mr  Nathaniel 
Fox."  Robert's  wife  was  Elizabeth,  sister 
and  coheiress  of  Henry  Longston  or  Lang- 
ston ;  the  other  sister  was  Ann,  wife  of 
Robert  Kingsland  of  Dulwich. 

Two  or  more  members  of  the  Jenner 
family  were  named  Nathaniel,  probably 
through  the  above  connexion. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 
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THE  SECOND  FOLIO  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE 
PLAYS  (11  S.  viii.  141,  196,  232,  294,  317; 
ix.  11,73,  114,  172). — SIB  EDWIN  DURNING- 
LAWRENCE  says  that  the 

"  argument  that  the  use  of  a  as  a  privative  is  not 
good  Latin  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  '  amens  ' 
is  an  excellent  classical  word." 

Any  tyro  in  Latin  knows  that  a  in  "  amens  " 
is  the  preposition,  and  is  a  long  vowel, 
while  a  privative  is  short.  It  is  well  for 
SIB  EDWIN  DUBNING-LAWBENCE  that  Martial 
is  deceased,  for  this  extraordinary  confusion 
would  have  supplied  the  epigrammatist 
with  material  for  a  stinging  couplet.  S. 

The  fact  that  the  porcupine  has  a  hog's 
head  and  cloven  feet  does  not  by  any  means 
make  it  a  "  hanged-hog."  It  simply  goes 
to  show  that  the  artist  (erring  in  the  com- 
pany of  most  of  the  heraldic  painters  of  the 
day)  did  not  know  how  to  draw  a  porcupine 
correctly.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  heraldic  representations  of  porcupines 
of  the  period,  and  find  the  beast  drawn  in- 
differently snouted  or  blunt  -  nosed,  pawed 
or  cloven-footed.  Sometimes  it  wears  a 
chain  and  collar,  sometimes  a  rope  with  a 
ring.  Surely  the  artists  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  not  "  in  the 
secret  "  !  D.  L.  GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 

In  that  part  of  his  latest  communication 
alluded  to  by  SIR  EDWIN  DURNING  -  LAW- 
RENCE as  "  answering  "  me,  I  find  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  an  answer,  unless  it  be  the 
statement  that  "  it  was  at  first  intended  to 
bring  out  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas  in 
Sidney's  name."  Will  SIR  EDWIN  kindly 
say  whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  a  denial  that 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  commenced  a  translation, 
and  that  Sylvester  was  referring  to  that 
fact  in  his  pyramid- shaped  statement  about 
Sidney,  headed  by  a  pheon  under  which  he 
placed  Sidney's  crest  ? 

As  to  the  point  he  raises  about  the 
"  hanged-hog,"  I  have  before  me  as  I  write 
<  1 )  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Arca- 
dia ' — that  of  1590  ;  (2)  Sylvester's  transla- 
tion of  Du  Bartas  in  1605;  and  (3)  the 
1623  edition  of  the  '  Arcadia  '  ;  and  can 
assure  other  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  different  representations 
of  Sidney's  crest  to  warrant  the  inference 
drawn. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  1623  '  Arcadia  '  a 
cord  and  what  might  be  called  a  slip-knot 
appear  instead  of  the  collar  and  chain  to  be 
seen  on  the  porcupine,  which  is  one  of  the 
two  supporters  of  the  coat  of  arms  on  the 


title-page  of  the  earliest  or  1590  edition. 
But  in  the  crest  over  the  coat  of  arms  in 
the  1590  edition  the  collar  and  chain  are 
on  so  small  a  scale  that  any  one  copying 
them  might  easily  arrive  at  the  representa- 
tion of  the  crest  given  in  1623,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  And  as  to  the  feet  of 
the  porcupine,  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
practically  the  same  in  the  crest  of  the  1590 
'  Arcadia,'  in  Sylvester's  rendering  of  the 
crest  in  1605,  and  in  the  crest  of  the  1623 
'  Arcadia.' 

By  the  way,  when  in  1627  a  sixth  book 
was  added  to  the  '  Arcadia,'  the  writer, 
R.  B.,  contributed  a  Preface  in  which  occurs 
the  statement :  "I  have  added  a  limme  to 
Apelles  Picture."  See  Beling's  address  '  To 
the  Reader  '  on  p.  485. 

J.  DENHAM  PARSONS. 

"  A  FACT  IS  A  LIE  AND  A  HALF  "  (11   S.  ix. 

170). — This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a 
reversal  of  the  process  of  suppressio  veri. 
If  a  fact  consisted  of  three  points,  a  state- 
ment containing  only  two  of  the  points,  the 
other  being  deliberately  suppressed,  might 
convey  an  absolutely  untrue  impression,  and 
therefore  be  a  lie.  If,  however,  the  sup- 
pressed point  was  added  to  the  statement 
containing  the  other  two  points,  the  real 
fact  would  be  made  manifest.  J.  F. 

St.  Raphael. 

"STARTUPS  END  "(US.  ix.  151). — I  fear  I 
cannot  help  MR.  W.  B.  GERISH  to  the  origin 
of  this  name.  But  the  word  "  startups  " 
was  once  used  for  boots  of  some  kind.  I 
have  a  note  under  date  1607  (reference  un- 
fortunately lost)  as  follows :  "  His  holy 
day  roabes  went  on,  his  startups  new  blackt, 
his  cap  faire  brusht." 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN  (US.  ix.  87,  177).— 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  MR.  TOM  JONES  will  give 
me  his  authority  for  the  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  saffron  into  Cambridgeshire,  which  is 
just  what  I  want  to  know.  I  gather  from 
Morant  and  many  later  writers  (also  from 
Camden)  that  there  is  nothing  more  definite 
known  than  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  at  about  that  time.  Canon 
Ellacombe  says  the  original  ^authority  is 
unknown.  C.  C.  B. 

CLEMENTINA  JOHANNES  SOBIESKI  DOUG- 
LASS (11  S.  viii.  232).  — See  8  S.  xi.  66,  110, 
157.  JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

[We  regret  that  at  p.  191  the  above  references 
were  inserted  under  the  name  of  the  wrong 
Clementina.] 
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French  Civilization  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  :    a 

Historical  Introduction.     By  Albert  I/on  Gue- 

rard.  (Fisher  Unwin,  12s.  Qd.  net.) 
M  GufeRARD  in  this  valuable  work  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  things,  and  first  of  all  seeks  to  know 
"  what  Nature  has  done  for  the  region  we  call 
France,  and  to  what  extent  geography  controls  or 
explains  its  destiny"  ;  and  his  conclusion  is  that 
"  Nature  in  France  is  not  oppressive.  It  did  not 
lay  upon  man  too  heavy  a  curse,  nor  did  it 
demoralize  him  through  excessive  bounty.  The 
result  is  that  in  France  the  human  factor  is  all- 
important  :  there  are  no  geographical  influences 
that  can  be  traced  inevitably." 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  people  is  said  to 
be  "a  certain  cheerfulness,  not  exuberant  and 
spasmodic,  but  gentle  and  suffused  through  the 
daily  routine  of  life."  A  second  trait  is  "  a 
nervous  temperament,  highstrung,  excitable, 
expansive,  and  explosive,  quickly  moved  to 
enthusiasm  and  to  despair."  "  A  third  cha- 
racteristic of  the  French  is  their  sociability  ; 
and  the  fourth  "  intellectualism."  "  The  French 
are  not  pre-eminently  mystical,  sentimental,  or 
imaginative,  and  they  yield  the  palm  of  practical 
sense  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  '  Common  sense  ' 
is  but  the  popular  name  for  '  reason,'  still  the 
goddess  of  many  a  French  mind.  The  French 
are  passionate  reasoners  and  rationalists.  They 
love  abstract  ideas  with  an  intensity  which  their 
neighbours  can  hardly  realize.  Even  facts  are 
despised  as  disorderly,  until  they  have  been 
reduced  to  logical  laws." 

After  all  the  intercourse  between  England  and 
France  during  the  last  hundred  years,  there  is 
still  room  for  an  accurate  description,  such  as 
M.  Gue"rard  gives  us  in  his  '  Historical  Introduc- 
tion,' of  the  home  life  of  the  French  people. 
They  are  still  regarded  by  some  persons  only  as 
leaders  in  fashion  and  pleasure,  whereas  the  truth 
is  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
simple  love  of  home  is  greater,  and  where  the 
affection  between  the  members  of  a  family  is  more 
perfect.  The  wishes  of  the  parents  are  held  in  re- 
spect, the  mother  mostly  taking  the  lead  in  the 
home,  where  she  exercises  a  benevolent  sway.  The 
prudence  with  which  provision  is  made  for  the 
future  is  shown  by  the  "  dots  "  given  to  daughters, 
the  investments  for  these  being  commenced  from 
the  day  of  birth.  This  plan  is  frequently  adopted 
by  the  very  poorest.  The  French  peasant  as  a 
rule  is  inclined  to  save,  a  fact  proved  at  the 
close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  when  the 
peasantry  poured  forth  their  savings  to  help 
to  pay  the  war  indemnity,  and  it  became  a 
proverb,  "  The  stockings  of  the  peasantry  have 
saved  France." 

The  political  history  of  modern  France  is 
the  signal  illustration  of  the  national  character, 
Of  the  eleven  regimes  tried  between  1789  and  1870 
it  has  often  been  remarked  that  none  except  the 
present  Republic  has  survived  the  generation  of 
its  founders. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that,  while  the  author 
"  holds  no  brief  for  Bonaparte,"  the  Second 
Empire  is  treated  more  justly  than  has  been  the 
case  since  the  terrible  sorrows  of  1870.  The 
author  says  of  it  that  the  Coup  d'Etat  gave  it 


its  characteristic  stamp  :  that  the  whole  regime,  like 
its  initial  act,  bore  the  mark  of  the  kindly,  well- 
meaning  Prince  whom  no  one  approached  without 
loving  him.  Directly  it  was  established  "  there- 
was  a  sudden  and,  as  it  then  seemed,  boundless- 
expansion.  The  trunk  lines  were  hastily  com- 
pleted and  added  to  ;  steam  navigation  was 
developed  ;  an  ironclad  navy  was  created  ? 
telegraphy  first  applied ;  the  Suez  Canal  com- 
menced and  completed,  mainly  as  a  French 
undertaking.  Most  of  the  great  cities  were 

E ractically  rebuilt.  At  Marseilles  hills  were 
jvelled."  Paris  under  Haussmann  became  a 
marble  city.  At  Cherbourg  the  Emperor"  revived 
the  marvels  of  Egypt."  "  This  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  was  so  intense,  so  exuberant, 
that  it  assumed  a  sort  of  poetic  grandeur — the 
epic  of  productivity  and  wealth." 

Nor  was  the  commercial  side  forgotten  :  "  The 
'  Credit  Foncier,'  a  national  mortgage  bank  imi- 
tated everywhere,  was  Napoleon's  earliest  crea- 
tion. Material  help  and  co-operative  association* 
were  encouraged."  Taine  was  not  a  Bonapartist,. 
therefore  the  opinion  he  expresses  in  his  '  Carneta 
de  Voyage  '  is  free  from  bias.  He  states  :  "  One 
must  confess  there  is  in  this  country  a  sudden 
expansion  of  public  prosperity,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Renascence  or  of  the  time  of  Colbert .... 
The  Emperor  understands  France  and  his  century 
better  than  any  of  his  predecessors." 

The  extension  of  trade  with  other  countries 
was  his  constant  desire.  Particularly  was  thi& 
the  case  in  regard  to  England,  and  by  the 
postal  treaty  of  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  the 
postage  of  letters  between  France  and  this  country 
was  reduced  from  eightpence  to  fpurpence. 
France  was  the  first  country  to  make  this  change^ 
the  others  retaining  their  old  charges  of  eight- 
pence  and  more.  In  1860  the  Emperor  again 
showed  his  wish  to  further  the  intercourse  between; 
the  two  countries  by  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
Chevalier  and  Cobden  secured  some  measure  of 
free  trade.  We  know  from  information  we  had 
at  the  time  that  the  terms  would  have  been  more 
favourable,  but  that  the  Emperor's  wishes  were 
thwarted  by  the  French  manufacturers.  These 
may  have  been  influenced  in  a  measure  by 
attacks  made  by  our  press  on  the  Emperor's 
foreign  policy,  which  caused  much  mistrust. 
The  Emperor  did  his  best  to  restore  confidence. 
This  was  the  age  of  pamphlets,  and  he  caused  one 
to  be  issued  entitled  '  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
and  England,' — an  appeal  to  Europe,  seeking 
to  show  that  the  alliance  with  England  "  re- 
moved all  thoughts  of  conquest."  It  was  sold 
at  a  penny,  and  its  small  price  caused  it  to  have 
a  large  sale  both  here  and  in  France,  where  it  was 
issued  in  French.  "  An  Englishman  out  of 
Office  "  replied  to  this  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'A  Voice  from  England,'  published  by  Chapman 
&  Hall.  The  number  of  pages  was  the  same — 
twenty-four — but  the  price  was  sixpence,  it 
having  no  Treasury  funds  to  back  it.  But 
Cobden's  influence  in  the  cause  of  peace  between 
England  and  France  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  pamphlet.  Chevalier  on  Cobden's  death 
rendered  tribute  to  "  his  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,"  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Socie'te'  d'Eco- 
nomie  Politique  spoke  of  "  the  strong  sympathy 
he  had  for  France,  and  some  French  traits  of 
character  which  he  possessed,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  his  being  a  thorough  English- 
man, wholly  devoted  to  his  country." 
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In  regard  to  the  war  of  1870  M.  Gue'rard  says  : 
"  We  do  not  believe  in  the  fatalistic  delusion  of 
c  inevitable  wars,'  but  we  must  confess  that  no 
conflict  was  ever  more  difficult  to  avert  than  that 
between  France  and  Prussia ....  From  the  day  of 
Sadowa  the  two  nations  were  like  two  locomotives 
rushing  towards  each  other  on  a  single  track." 
The  belief  was  cherished  that  France  would 
some  day  tear  up  the  hateful  treaties  of  Vienna, 
and  reconquer  her  "  natural  frontiers."  Ger- 
many had,  after  a  long  eclipse,  grown  to  the  full 
consciousness  of  her  national  unity.  Thus  the 
ambitions  of  the  two  countries  were  in  direct  con- 
flict. M.  Gue'rard  denies  that  Napoleon  was  alone 
responsible  for  the  war.  The  assertion  that  he 
was  thus  responsible,  he  says,  "  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  facts.  The  Empire  in  1870  was  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  England.  A  Liberal  Ministry  led 
by  a  former  Republican,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  comprising  a 
numerous  opposition,  were  swept  off  their  feet 
by  the  wave  of  popular  chauvinism. . .  .The  fact 
remains  that  the  responsibility  for  the  whole 
piece  of  criminal  folly  on  the  French  side  rests 
with  the  Government,  Parliament,  the  journalists, 
the  populace — all  the  official  or  self-appointed 
spokesmen  of  national  opinion." 

We  regret  we  have  not  space  to  devote  to  the 
chapters  on  the  Third  Republic,  which  deal  with 
the  Social  Question,  Education,  and  the  Religious 
Question. 

M.  Gue'rard  closes  with  eloquent  words  denying 
that  France  is  "  decadent,"  and  we  are  sure  he  says 
truly  that :  "  The  one  great  asset  of  the  French 
people  is  their  indomitable  vitality.  The  mighty 
heart  of  France  is  throbbing  with  unconquerable 
life." 

A  Dictionary  of  Ecclesiastical  Terms,  being  a 
History  and  Explanation  of  Certain  Terms  used 
in  Architecture,  Ecclesiology,  Liturgiology,  Music, 
Ritual,  Cathedral  Constitution,  &c.  By  John 
S.  Bumpus.  New  Edition.  (Werner  Laurie, 
6s.  net.) 

WE  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  say  much  in 
praise  of  this  compilation.  To  begin  with,  its 
title  is  a  misnomer.  True,  it  contains  a  number 
of  articles  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  alphabetically 
arranged  ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the  subjects 
dealt  with  have  been  capriciously  selected,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  information  supplied  under  a 
given  heading  is  not  seldom  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature.  A  work  calling  itself  '  A  Dictionary  of 
Ecclesiastical  Terms  '  should  surely^  contain 
articles  on  such  words  as  "  order,"  "  bishop,'' 
"priest,"  "deacon,"  "monk,"  "Eucharist, 
"  liturgy,"  "  chapel,"  "  cross,"  "  baptism  " — to 
mention  but  a  few  of  those  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Some — but  by  no  means  all — of  the 
information  which  might  be  sought  xmder  the 
headings  '  Eucharist  '  and  '  Cross  '  will  be  found 
under  '  Housel '  and  '  Altar  Cross,'  and  so  on  ; 
but  there  are  no  cross-references  to  indicate  what 
is  the  word  chosen  as  the  heading  for  a  particular 
set  of  statements.  And  many  important  topics 
are  entirely  omitted. 

Nor,  apart  from  this,  are  the  articles  always 
satisfactory.  In  dealing  with  vestments  no 
allusion  is  made  to  their  secular  origin.  The 
account  of  the  "  Angelus,"  to  take  an  easy  example, 
is  confused  and  not  exactly  correct.  The  relation 


to  one  another,  historically  speaking,  of  the 
keeping  of  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  and  that  of 
the  Epiphany  appears  as  if  inverted,  though 
this  may  be  partly  due  to  infelicitous  statement. 
"  Ite  Missa  est  "  is  translated  "Go,  the  Mass  is 
over,"  with  no  further  explanation  of  the  original 
use  of  the  phrase,  or  allusion  to  its  history. 
The  definition  of  "Cardinal,"  in  its  Roman  use,i& 
"  (1)  A  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Church  next  in 
rank  to  the  Pope."  These  are  but  examples 
chosen,  more  or  less  at  random,  because  they  can 
be  cited  briefly. 

Much  in  a  study  of  terms  depends  on  the 
derivation  of  these  :  derivations  are  here  given 
or  omitted  in  the  most  haphazard  way.  Thus 
to  "  Breviary  " — said  to  be  in  Latin  breviarum, 
and  in  French  breviare — there  is  added  no  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  the  word  ;  nor,  as  we  again 
turn  over  the  pages  and  take  words  at  random ,. 
do  we  find  any  proper  account  given  of  the  ety- 
mology and  history  in  their  ecclesiastical  con- 
nexion of  "  font,"  "  chalice,"  "  basilica,"  "  bedes- 
man," "  canon,"  or  "  diocese." 

The  most  careful  part  of  the  work  is  that 
devoted,  to  music,  and  there  are  some  good 
notes  on  survivals  of  customs  and  on  stray  items 
of  antiquarian  interest.  The  writer  would  have 
done  much  better  if  he  had  published  so  much  of 
his  material  as  is  worth  publishing  in  the  form 
of  a  collection  of  essays  on  various  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Set  out  in  the  guise  of  a  work  of  refer- 
ence, which  is  expected  to  be  methodical,  inclu- 
sive of  everything  important,  clear,  and  accurate, 
it  is  sadly  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  its  jumbled 
arrangement,  its  misprints  and  mistakes,  and  its 
astonishing  incompleteness.  This  i^  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  writing  has  pleasant 
qualities,  and  the  author  plainly  possesses  both 
considerable  information  and  a  cheerful  zeal 
which  in  some  respects  is  according  to  knowledge. 


MR.  CECIL  CLARKE  writes :  "  The  Royal 
Exchange.  (See  11  S.  ii.  508  ;  iii.  385  ;  iv.  138, 
176,  499.) — It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  long-promised  guide  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  with  its  mural  paintings  has  now  been 
issued  at  the  price  of  sixpence.  Mr.  Charles 
Welch,  F.S.A.,  late  [librarian  of  the  Corporation 
of  London,  calls  his  booklet  '  Illustrated  Account 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Pictures  therein,' 
giving  us,  it  will  no  doubt  be  generally  agreed,  a 
notable,  exhaustive  history  of  the  present  edifice 
and  of  the  former  ones.  Upon  the  final  page  is  a 
list  of  the  airs  played  by  the  chimes  of  that  once 
eccentric  and  erratic  timepiece,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change clock. 

"  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  this  class  can  testify  to  the 
amount  of  care  and  patient  research  involved. 
The  public  will  thus  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Welch  for 
his  labours,  and  to  the  Gresham  Committee  for 
providing  this  useful  guide  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors.  Some  may  regret,  with  myself,  that  the 
author  has  not  included  a  key  to  the  chief  per- 
sonages in  the  pictures,  as  to  whose  identity  many 
are  often  at  fault.  A  stouter  cover  to  the  booklet 
would  also,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  an  ad- 
vantage. And  might  not,  in  future  editions,  the 
well-known  grasshopper  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
form  an  appropriate  adornment  to  its  title- 
page  ?  " 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — MARCH. 

MESSRS.  BROWNE  &  BROWNE  of  Newcastle 
have  sent  us  their  Catalogue  No.  108.  They  have 
a  good  copy  of  Ackermann's  '  Public  Schools,' 
1816,  307.  ;  the  first  folio  edition  of  Burton's 
*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  1624,  11.  7s.  ;  "  A 
Curious  Treatise  of  the  Nature  and  Quality  of 
Chocolate,  written  in  Spanish  by  Antonio  Col- 

menero and  put  into  English  by  Don  Diego 

de  Vades-forte,"  a  small  quarto  of  27  pp.,  "  Im- 
printed at  London  by  J.  Okes,  1640, "  51.  ;  a 
copy  in  good  state,  save  that  a  leaf  or  two  is 
wanting,  of  the  Coburger  *  Chronicon  Nurem- 
burgense,'  151.  ;  a  copy  of  the  rare,  privately 
printed  translations  from  Calderon  —  'The 
Mighty  Magician  '  and  '  Such  Stuff  as  Dreams 
are  made  of — done  by  FitzGerald,  bearing  a 
few  MS.  corrections  in  his  hand,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion "  From  Edward  FitzGerald  "  on  the  wrapper, 
151.  ;  and  a  collection  of  67  portraits  after  Van 
Dyck,  selected  for  their  state,  each  portrait 
hinged  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  301. 

MR.  FRANCIS  EDWARDS'S  short  list'  of  Re- 
mainders includes  Morrison's  '  Painters  of  Japan,' 
containing  about  120  reproductions  in  collotype 
.and  colours,  2  vols.,  folio,  21.  10s.  (less  than  half 
its  original  price).  Another  work  of  Japanese 
interest  is  Joly's  '  Legend  in  Japanese  Art,' 
reduced  from  4Z.  4s.  to  21.  2s.  A  good  bargain  is 
the  Furniss  Centenary  Thackeray,  with  all  the 
original  illustrations  (over  1,500,  and  in  addition 
.500  by  Furniss),  Edition  de  Luxe,  20  vols.  (only 
1,000  copies  printed),  51.  5s.  (published  at  10Z.  10s. 
net).  There  are  choice  works  on  Birds.  Other 
items  include  Johnson's  Works,  16  vols.,  1903 
>(the  only  complete  uniform  edition,  including  all 
his  reviews,  pamphlets,  lives,  journals,  &c.), 
31.  3s.  (published  at  SI.)  ;  Mortimer's  *  Burial- 
Grounds  of  East  Yorkshire,'  11.  2s.  ;  and  Hak- 
iluyt,  20  vols.,  1905-7,  51.  (published  at  12Z.  10s.). 
There  is  a  special  offer  of  the  few  remaining 
copies  of  Sowerby's  '  Botany,'  third  edition, 
13  vols.,  including  the  Supplement,  121.  (published 
at  25Z.). 

MESSRS.  E.  PARSONS  &  SONS'  Catalogue  31 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  engravings  and 
etchings,  and  original  drawings  by  Old  Masters. 
At  the  head  of  Americana  is  a  set  of  four  rare 
mezzotints,  full-length  portraits  of  American 
Indian  Kings,  from  the  Morrison  Collection, 
45  guineas.  Under  Canada  is  a  set  of  four-  large 
lithographic  views,  very  rare,  12  in.  by  18  in., 
18Z.  18s.  There  are  a  number  of  Sporting 
Prints.  Under  Caricatures,  English  and  French, 
.are  many  items,  including  '  Cries  of  Paris,' 
by  Carle  Vernet,  4Z.  15s.  Among  the  general 
•entries  are  Singleton's  *  Peasants'  Wedding ' 
and  '  The  Benediction,'  a  pair  of  charming 
stipples,  brilliantly  printed  in  colours,  12  in. 
by  10  in.,  10Z.  10s.  Choice  specimens  of  J.  R. 
Smith's  work  are  '  Black,  Brown,  and  Fair  ' 
and  '  The  Three  Frail  Sisters,'  oval  coloured 
stipples,  8  in.  by  8  in.,  40Z.  Among  Fancy  Mezzo- 
tints are  Northcote  and  W.  Ward's  *  A  Young 
Lady  encouraging  a  Low  Comedian,'  48  guineas, 
and  Hoppner  and  S.  W.  Reynolds's  '  Rusticity,' 
very  scarce,  351.  Among  Old  Etchings  are 
Blake's  illustrations  to  Hayley's  '  Ballads  on 


Animals,'  very  scarce,  10Z.  10s.  Under  Row- 
landson  are  original  drawings  and  aquatints. 
There  are  in  addition  Military  Prints,  Naval 
Prints,  and  Views  of  London.  The  Catalogue, 
which  is  illustrated,  is  an  interesting  one. 

ONE  of  the  chief  features  of  Mr.  Frank  Redway's 
Catalogue  No.  15  is  a  collection  of  original  MSS. 
of  Andrew  Lang's,  together  with  a  number  of 
autograph  letters  of  which  he  and  his  works  form 
the  subject.  The  best  item — for  which  20Z.  is 
asked — is  the  MS.  of  a  humorous  article  (un- 
published) on  '  Cricket :  Authors  v.  Publishers,' 
of  which  the  extracts  given  in  the  Catalogue  are 
certainly  entertaining.  Among  the  "  Association  " 
books  which  figure  here  Coleridge's  own  copy  of 
his  '  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,'  with  MS. 
alterations  and  a  note,  offered  for  10Z.,  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting.  In  this  class  we  noticed 
also  Mr.  Yeats's  Prompt  Copy  of  '  Countess 
Cathleen,'  bearing  the  alterations,  additions, 
and  remarks  made  by  the  poet  and  Miss  Florence 
Farr,  a  work  which  does  not  seem  expensive  at 
4:1.  4:8.  Another  treasure,  which  may  be  had  for 
the  comparatively  small  sum  of  4Z.  17s.  6d.,  is 
a  complete  set  of  the  first  issues  of  Caldecott's 
Picture-Books,  16  vols.,  in  their  original  wrappers. 
A  complete  set  of  Surtees  first  editions,  including 
the  '  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field  '  and  the  first 
complete  edition  (the  fourth  of  the  main  body  of 
the  work)  of  '  Jorrocks's  Jaunts  and  Jollities,' 
9  vols.  in  all,  costs  781.  A  smaller  item  which 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers  is  The  Toma- 
haick  from  June,  1867  (No.  6),  to  January,  1870 
(No.  142),  21s.  Another  valuable  set  is  that  of 
first  editions  of  Borrow — 22  vols.  for  QSL  We  may 
also  mention  several  first  editions  of  Hardy  (the 
best,  '  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,'  2  vols.,  bound 
by  Root,  8Z.  10s.);  a  first  edition  of  Richard 
Jefferies's  '  The  Scarlet  Shawl,'  1874,  51.  5s.  ; 
a  game  called  '  The  Game  of  Human  Life,' 
with  rules — a  large  folding  sheet  mounted  on 
linen,  having  67  good  coloured  pictures,  with 
case,  of  c.  1800 — 21.  2s.  ;  another  similar  game, 
called  '  The  Panorama  of  London,'  also  22.  2s.  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  Kate  Greenaway  items. 
Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Red  way  has  a  first  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Fragmenta  Aurea  '  of  Suckling,  with 
the  portrait  by  Marshall,  1646,  35Z. 

[Notices  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

E.  R.— Forwarded. 

T.  F.  H.— See  11  S.  v.  488  ;  vi.  136. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE.  — HERTHA  HAMILTON 
supplies  the  reference  for  "Anger  which,"  &c. — 
4  Iliad,'  xviii.  108-10. 

S.  T.— MR.  ROBERTS  CROW  writes  that  he  has  a 
list  of  Locke  wills  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury  from  1785  to  1810  (65  in  all)  and  seven 
extracts,  which  he  would  be  pleased  to  show  you 
if  you  would  like  to  see  them. 

CORRIGENDUM. — Ante,  p.  190,  col.  1, 1.  6  from  foot 
for  1888  read  1896. 
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JSofcs* 

A  UNIQUE  BOOK:    ANNA  TRAPNEL. 

(See  9  S.  viii.  319.) 

I  GAVE  under  the  first  heading,  at  the  refer- 
ence above,  a  description  of  a  very  curious 
work  of  which  one  copy  only  appears  to 
have  survived.  As  that  copy  was  without 
a  title-page,  and  had  otherwise  no  indication 
of  its  authorship,  I  was  unable  to  give  any 
information  on  that  point.  Chance,  how- 
ever, has  just  thrown  into  my  hands  a 
pamphlet  which,  as  I  believe,  clears  up  the 
mystery.  But  first,  for  the  convenience  of 
readers  who  may  not  have  the  number  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  at  hand  in  which  my  note  ap- 
peared, I  will  summarize  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  contents  of  it. 

The  book  in  question  is  a  folio  volume  of 
990  pages.  It  is  printed  in  double  columns, 
and  consists  almost  wholly  of  doggerel 
verse.  It  purports  to  be  a  series  of  addresses 
or  discourses  which  were  delivered  before 
gatherings  of  "  Companions  " — for  so  the 
speaker  always  terms  them — by  a  female 


E  readier.  The  addresses  were  taken  down 
y  a  reporter,  who  confesses  that  the  lady 
often  spoke  so  fast  that  he  was  unable  to 
follow  her.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
lady's  verse  is  very  wretched  stuff,  the 
rime  and  reason  of  which  are  about  equally 
defective.  I  gave  a  few  specimens  of  it  in 
my  former  note,  and  to  that  I  refer  readers 
who  may  be  curious  about  it.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  are  acquainted  with  the  doggerel 
verse  of  Joanna  Southcott  will  have  a  good 
notion  of  that  of  her  predecessor.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  great  and  curious  likeness 
between  the  two  "  prophetesses  "  ;  and 
any  one  who  believed  in  reincarnation  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  considering  the  latter 
lady  to  be  a  re-embodiment  of  her  seven- 
teenth-century forerunner.  There  is  this 
distinction,  however,  between  the  two : 
the  verses  of  the  earlier  were  extemporane- 
ous, and  were  spoken  to  her  hearers  ;  whereas 
Southcott,  I  believe,  never  claimed  this 
power  of  extemporizing,  but  always  wrote 
her  compositions. 

Recently  I  purchased  at  Messrs.  Hodgson's 
sale-rooms  a  parcel  of  seventeenth -century 
tracts,  amongst  which  I  found  one  with  the 
following  title  : — 

"  The  Cry  of  a  Stone,  or  a  Relation  of  Some- 
thing spoken  in  Whitehall,  by  Anna  Trapnel, 
being  in  the  Visions  of  God.  Relating  to  the 
Governors,  Army,  Churches,  Ministry,  Univer- 
sities :  and  the  whole  NATION.  Uttered  in 
Prayers  and  Spiritual  Songs,  by  an  Inspiration 
extraordinary,  and  full  of  wonder.  In  the 
eleventh  moneth,  called  January.  1653.  London 
Printed.  1654." 

A  very  short  examination  of  this  pamphlet 
proved  to  me  that  the  author  of  these 
"  Prayers  and  Spiritual  Songs "  was  also 
the  author  of  the  later  volume  of  addresses 
or  discourses.  As  the  matter  is  not,  per- 
haps, of  much  importance,  I  will  not  weary 
the  reader  by  setting  forth  the  grounds  of 
my  conviction  at  full  length ;  but  they  are, 
shortly,  as  follows.  The  contents  of  the 
pamphlet  and  the  folio  book  are  of  the 
same  character,  consisting  as  they  do  of 
illiterate  and  incoherent  religious  rhapsodies. 
The  doggerel  verse,  however,  is  to  me  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  author  of  the  two  works.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  who  compares  the  style 
of  the  verses  in  the  two  can  possibly 
have  any  doubt  upon  the  matter.  It  is 
very  evident,  moreover,  that  the  reporter 
of  the  lady's  utterances  is  in  each  case  the 
same  person.  I  will  leave  the  matter  at 
that,  only  remarking  that  the  folio  book  of 
addresses  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
while  a  copy  of  '  The  Cry  of  a  Stone  '  is 
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frobably  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum- 
mention  this  so    that,  in  the  improbable 
event   of  any  person  desiring  to  check  my 
conclusions,  he    may    have   the    means    of 
doing  so. 

In  '  The  Cry  of  a  Stone  '  we  have  the 
lady's  own  account  of  herself,  as  taken 
down  from  her  lips  by  the  reporter  of  her 
Prayers  and  Songs.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  shipwright  "  who  lived  in  Poplar,  in 
Stepney  Parish."  Seven  years  before  the 
date  of  the  pamphlet  she  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  from  which  time,  significantly  enough, 
her  religious  convictions  dated.  She  gives 
a  long  account  of  her  religious  experiences, 
her  prophesyings,  &c.  ;  but  as  these  differ 
little  from  the  usual  things  of  the  kind,  I 
pass  over  them.  She  seems  first  to  have 
come  into  public  notice  in  January,  1653/4, 
upon  an  occasion  when  a  Mr.  Powell,  a 
Welsh  preacher,  was  called  to  account  before 
the  Council  at  Whitehall  for  some  of  his 
pulpit  utterances.  She  went,  amongst 
others,  to  Whitehall,  to  see  what  would 
happen  to  Mr.  Powell.  There  "  she  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Lord,"  and 

"  carried  forth  in  a  spirit  of  Prayer  &  Singing, 
from  noon  till  night,  and  went  down,  into  Mr. 
Roberts  lodging,  who  keeps  the  Ordinary  in 
Whitehall :  And  finding  her  natural  strength 
going  from  her,  she  took  her  bed  at  eleven  a 
clock  in  the  night,  where  she  lay  from  that  day, 
being  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  till  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  the  same  month,  in  all  twelve  days 
together  :  the  first  five  days  neither  eating  nor 
drinking  anything  more  or  less,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  once  in  24.  hours,  sometimes  eat  a  very 
little  toast  in  small  Bear,  sometimes  only  chewed 
it,  and  took  down  the  moysture  only,  sometimes 
drank  of  the  small  Bear,  and  sometimes  only 
washt  her  mouth  therewith,  and  cast  it  out, 
lying  in  bed  with  her  eyes  shut,  her  hands  fixed, 
seldom  seemed  to  move,  she  delivered  in  that  time 
many  and  various  things,  speaking  every  day, 
sometimes  two,  three,  four  and  five  hours  to- 
gether ;  and  that  sometimes  once  a  day,  and 
sometimes  twice  a  day  and  sometimes  oftner, 
sometimes  in  the  day  only,  and  sometimes  both  in 
the  day  and  night." 

A  good  many  other  curious  passages  might 
be  quoted  from  the  pamphlet ;  but  probably 
this  is  as  much  as  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  be  able  to 
find  space  for.  I  should  like  to  ask,  in  con- 
clusion, whether  any  of  your  correspondents 
are  able  to  give  us  any  information  about 
this  Anna  Trapnel.  There  must  surely  be 
some  contemporary  references  to  her  and 
her  doings.  I  think  she  is  the  first  woman 
preacher  of  whom  we  have  any  record — at 
least,  I  know  of  no  earlier  one. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  that  a  member  of  their -staff  had 


already  discovered  that  Anna  Trapnel  was 
the  author  of  the  folio  volume  of  addresses. 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  an  independent 
investigator  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  myself  on  this  curious  matter. 

BERTRAM  DOBELL. 


JOHN  WTLKES  AND  THE  '  ESSAY  ON 

WOMAN.' 
(See  ante,  pp.  121,  143,  162,  183,  203.) 

IN  1768  the  demagogue  assailed  Pitt  in 
a  letter  to  Grafton  with  great  severity  for 
having,  in  1763,  charged  him  in  the  House 
with  blasphemy. 

"  The  charge  he  knew  was  false,  for  the  whole 
ridicule  of  those  two  pieces  was  confined  to  certain 
mysteries,  which  the  formerly  unplaced  and  un- 
pensioned  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  think  himself  obliged 
even  to  pretend  to  believe." 

In  a  characteristic  note  he  adds  ('  Corr.  of 
Wilkes  and  Grafton,'  p.  232)  : — 

"  The  verdict  of  the  jury  fully  justified  Mr. 
Wilkes  from  this  scandalous  charge  of  blasphemy 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  the 
matter  brought  up,  and  was  present,  though 
still  a  prisoner,  during  several  of  the  debates 
of  the  session  of  1768-9.  In  what  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  a  mere  logomachy  he  won 
a  Pyrrhic  victory,  the  record  of  his  convic- 
tion for  "  Blasphemy  "  being  expunged  ; 
while  three  days  later,  on  3  Feb.,  1769,  he 
was  expelled  the  House  by  219  votes  to  137, 
mainly  for  the  publishing  of  this  '  Essay. ' 
The  debate  turned  largely  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  (the  North  Briton  libel 
having  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous 
Parliament),  Glynn  and  the  Wilkites  con- 
tending that  there  was  no  intention  to 
blaspheme  and  no  publication ;  Nares, 
Thurlow  (of  all  people!),  and  Blackstone 
maintaining  that  intention  was  immaterial, 
and  Blackstone  maintaining  what  he  dared 
not  do  in  his  *  Commentaries,'  that  non- 
publication  was  irrelevant  in  blasphemy, 
and  that  that  circumstance  "  did  not 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  writing  it  "  (Caven- 
dish, '  Parl.  Deb.,'  i.  153). 

Both  he  and  Nares  founded  their  views 
solely  on  these  three  obscene  and  impious 
libels,  and  their  views  probably  helped  to 
carry  the  day  (Blackstone  ubi  supra, 
Nares  at  p.  156). 

Grenville,  uttering  a  conscious  falsehood 
in  his  speech  against  the  expulsion,  said  : — 

"1  cannot  agree  with  those,  who  think  that  the 
papers  relative  to  it  were  obtained  by  those  who 
prosecuted  him  in  any  undue  or  improper  manner. 
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......  There  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  all  that 

calumny  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  obtaining 
them." 

This  he  knew  to  be  a  lie,  for  in  the  previous 
Parliament,  and  in  that  very  House  of 
which  he  had  then  been  a  member,  Curry, 
being  asked  by  Col.  Onslow 
"concerning  the  'Essay  on  Woman,'  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  received  money  for  furnishing 
a  part  of  it."  —  'Commons'  Debates,'  1761-4,  vol.  iv. 
253,  19  Jan.,  1764. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  dispute  as  a  logo- 
machy, for  I  see  little  more  in  it  ;  the 
charge  in  the  Information  was  for  publishing 
"obscene  and  impious  libels  ....  intending 
to  blaspheme  Almighty  God  and  to  ridicule 
our  Blessed  Saviour,"  &c.  Probably  the 
jury,  under  Mansfield's  direction,  found 
after  a  long  retirement  (London  Evening 
Post,  21-3  Feb.,  1764)  that  Wilkes  pub- 
lished the  libels,  and  were  then  told  —  it 
may  be  after  a  protest  from  them  —  that 
the  intent  was  for  the  Court.  Certainly 
Wilkes  had  no  design  upon  the  public 
morals;  but  even  if  we  allow  some  weight 
to  Kidgell's  assertion  that  there  were  blas- 
phemies forged  and  interpolated,  we  know 
too  much  of  Wilkes's  true  character  to 
acquit  him  at  the  bar  of  History  of  having 
composed  blasphemy  and  bawdry.  Gibbon, 
far  from  squeamish  where  it  was  a  question 
of  employing  irony  to  the  verge  of  ridicule, 
in  the  treatment  either  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  religion  or  of  the  triumph  or  capitulation 
of  female  virtue  in  unequal  contests  with  its 
enemies,  was  compelled,  after  much  praise 
of  Wilkes's  wit  and  learning,  to  add  :  — 


But  a  thorough  profligate  as  well  in  principle 

lif 

y  vce,  and  his  conversation 
of  blasphemy  and  bawdy.    These  morals  he  glories 


as  in  practice  ;  his  character  is  infamous,  his       e 
stained  with  every  vice,  and  his  conversation  full 


in,  for  shame  is  a  weakness  he  has  long  since  sur- 
mounted."— '  Journal,'  23  Sept.,  1762. 

Dilke,  in  quoting  Gibbon's  encomiums  of 
this  date,  prudently  omitted  this  slight 
qualification. 

Before  quitting  the  Dyce  copy  and  the 
quarto,  we  may  observe"  that  in  each  the 
pagination  runs  straight  from  the  title-page 
through  the  "  preliminaries,"  as  the  '  Ad- 
vertisement '  and  '  Design  '  would  be  tech- 
nically called,  so  that  in  neither  does  the 
'  Essay  '  begin  at  p.  1.  This  is  what  we 
should  expect  in  reprints  ;  but  in  the 
original  we  should  expect  to  find  a  separat 
pagination  for  the  preliminaries,  which  are 
generally  the  last  to  be  written  and  set  up 
in  type.  Turning  to  Add.  MS.  30,885 
f.  155,  we  find  the  attorney  speaking  of  th( 
fragment  as  consisting  of  a  few  pages  o: 
'  Advertisement  '  and  '  Design,'  and  then 


'  pp.  1  to  9  of  the  Essay,"  indicating  that 
3he  preliminaries  had  a  separate  Roman 
numeral  pagination,  such  as  is  usual. 

Nevertheless,     these     reprints     probably 
closely  follow  the  original  in  other  respects, 
she  few  extra  pages  being,  perhaps,  required 
or   the   half-titles   to    the   minor   parodies, 
which  may  not  have  been  in  the  original. 
ERIC  R.  WATSON. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IRISH    FAMILY    HISTORIES 
(ADDITIONAL). 

(See  11  S.  vii.  483  ;   viii.  124,  173,  213,  335, 
403  ;    ix.  24,  66.) 

Acheson. — The  Achesons  :  a  Scottish  Family  in 
Ireland. — See  The  Pedigree  Register,  vol.  ii. 
Nos.  22  and  23. 

Annesley. — A  Table  tracing  the  Descent  of  Arthur 
Annesley,  who  claims  the  Titles,  &c.,  of 
Baron  Mount  Norris  and  Viscount  Valentia, 
&c.  Dublin,  1772. 

Archer. — Memorials  of  Families  of  the  Surname 
of  Archer.  1861. 

Ash.— The  Ash  MSS.,  written  in  1735  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thomas  Ash,  and  Other  Family  Records. 
Published  for  the  first  time  by  Hy.  Taylor, 
Limavady.  Edited  by  Rev.  Edward  T. 
Martin.  Belfast,  1890. 

Ball. — Records  of  Anglo-Irish  Families  of  Ball, 
&c.,  by  Rev.  W.  Ball  Wright.  1887.  (Super- 
seded by  '  Ball  Family  Records,'  1908.) 

Barry. — Evidences  of  the  Barri  Family  of  Manor- 
beer  and  Oletham,  &c.,  by  Sir  Geo.  Duckett. 
Kendal,  1890. 

Bedell. — A  True  Relation  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  William  Bedell,  Bp.  of  Kilmore,  &c.,  by 
Th.  W'arton  Jones.  1872.  (Contains  pedi- 
gree.) 

Beresford. — Shallcross  Pedigrees,  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Shawcross.  Hemsworth,  1908. 

Bewley. — The  Bewleys  of  Cumberland  and  their 
Irish  Descendants,  &c.,  by  Sir  E.  T.  Bewley. 
Dublin,  1902. 

Blayney. — Notes  relating  to  the  Blayney  Family 
of  Montgomeryshire  and  Ireland,  by  E 
Rowley  Morris.  1874. 

Boleyn. — Historical  Anecdotes  of  the  Families  of 
the  Boleynes,  Careys,  Mordaunts,  Hamiltons, 
and  Jocelyns,  arranged  as  an  Elucidation  of 
the  Genealogical  Chart  at  Tollymore  Park, 
compiled  by  Emily  G.  S.  Reilly  in  1835, 
revised  in  1839.  Newry,  1839. 

Boyle. — Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of 
the  Illustrious  Family  of  the  Boyles,  &c., 
by  Eustace  Budgell,  3rd  ed.  London,  1737. 

Boyle. — The  Orrery  Papers,  1653-1752,  2  vols. 
1903. 

Bronte. — The  Brontes  in  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Wright.  1894. 

Browne. — Family  Notes,  collected  during  many 
Years,  by  Justin  M.  Browne.  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  1887. 
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Burke. — William   de   Burgh,    Progenitor   of   the 

Burkes  in  Ireland.     Gal  way,  1911. 
Butler. — Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  con- 
taining    an     Historical     and      Genealogical 

Account  of  his  Grace's  Family,  &c.     1747. 
Cairnes. — History  of  the  Family  of  Cairnes  or 

Cairns,  &c.,  by  H.  C.  Lawlor  of  Belfast.   1906. 
€airnes. — Authenticated  Records  of  the  Family 

of  Cairnes,  &c.     [184-.] 
€amac. — Memoirs  of  the    Camacs  of  co.   Down, 

with  some  Account  of    their  Predecessors, 

edited  by  F.  O.  Fisher.     1897. 
€arlisle. — Collections  for  a  History  of  the  Ancient 

Family    of    Carlisle    [by    Nicholas    Carlisle]. 

1822. 
•Carson. — Some  Descents  of  Carson  of  Shanroe, 

co.    Monaghan,   attempted    by    N.    D.    and 

T.  W.  C.     Dublin,  1879. 
•Chichester. — History  of  the  Family  of  Chichester, 

&c.,  by  Sir  A.  Palmer  Chichester.     1871. 
Coffey. — Genealogical  and  Historical  Records  of 

the  Sept  Cobhthaigh,  now  Coffey,  by  H.  A. 

Coffey.     Dublin,  1863. 
€olles. — Records  of  the  Colles  Family,  &c.,  by 

R.  W.  Colles.     Dublin,  1892. 
Cope. — Records    of    the    Family    of    Cope,     by 

E.  E.  Cope  (nee  Thoyts).     1901. 
Deane. — The  Book  of  Dene,  Deane,  Adeane,  by 

Mary  Deane.     1899. 
Delamere. — Memoir  of  the  Family  of  Delamere, 

of    Donore,     Streate,    and    Ballynefid,    co. 

Westmeath.     Dublin,  1857. 
Denny. — A  Brief  Account  of  the  Denny  Family, 

by  Anthony  Denny,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Tralee 

and  Archdeacon  of  Ardfert.     1887. 
Desmond. — The  Old  Countess  of  Desmond  :    an 

Inquiry  (concluded)  when  was  she  Married  ? 

&c.     Dublin,  1863. 
Dill. — The  Dill  Worthies,  by  Rev.   James   Dill. 

Belfast,  1892. 
Ellis. — The  Ellis  Correspondence  :   Letters  written 

during  1686  to  1688  to  John  Ellis,  Secretary 

to   the    Commissioners   of   the    Revenue   in 

Ireland,  &c.,  by  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Ellis.     1829. 
Ellis. — Notices  of  the  Ellises  of  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland,  &c.,  by  Wm.  S.  Ellis.     1881. 

(Also  four  Supplements.) 
Emmet. — The    Emmet    Family,    by    Thos.    A. 

Emmet.     1898. 
Evans. — The  Last  Six  Generations  of  the  Family 

of    Evans,    now    represented    by    Nicholas 

Evans   of   Lough   Park,   Castle   Pollard,   co. 

Westmeath,   by  W.  Sloane   Evans,  2nd  ed. 

1846. 
Farney  (a  district). — Account  of  the  Dominion  of 

Farney  in  Ulster,  &c.,  by  E.  P.  Shirley.   1845. 
Fe'therston. — The  "  London  Money  "  Inquiry,  with 

the  Lineage  of  Sir  Henry  Fetherston,   Bt., 

&c.     1876. 
Fitz  Gerald. — The  Memoirs  of  an  Irish  Family — 

Fitz  Gerald  of  Decies  and  Villiers  Stuart,  by 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Mackenzie.     Dublin,  1905. 
Fitz  Gerald. — Unpublished  Geraldine  Documents, 

by  Rev.  S.  Hayman.     Dublin,  1870.     Ditto, 

No.  2  :   The  Earls  of  Desmond,  by  Rev.  Jas. 

Graves,   with  Appendix  by   D.   MacCarthy. 

1874. 
Fitz   Gerald. — Initium,   Incrementum,   et  Exitus 

Familiae    Giraldorum    Desmoniae,    Comitum 

Palatinorun?  in  Kyerria,  &c.     1655. 


Fitz  Gerald. — History  of  the  Geraldines  of 
Munster,  with  the  Genealogy  and  Acts  of 
the  Earls  of  Desmond,  from  Maurice  Fitz  G., 
the  first  Earl,  to  Garret,  the  last,  contd.  to 
1602,  by  Thomas  Russell.  (Date  ?) 

Fleming. — Historical  and  Genealogical  Memoir  of 
the  Family  of  Fleming  of  Slane,  in  the  Co. 
Palatine  of  Meath,  &c.,  by  Sir  Wm.  Betham. 
1829. 

Folliott. — The  Folliotts  of  Londonderry  and 
Chester  (reprinted  from  The  Genealogist),  by 
Sir  Edmd.  Bewley.  (Date  ?) 

Fox. — Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Fox 
Family  of  Kilcoursey  in  King's  Co.  [by  M.  E. 
Stone].  Chicago,  1890. 

Frazer. — Notes  and  Papers  of,  or  connected  with, 
Persifor  Frazer,  in  Glasslough,  Ireland,  and 
his  Son,  John  F.,  of  Philadelphia,  1735  to 
1765,  by  P.  Frazer.  1906. 

French. — Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  French,  by 
John  Dalton.  Dublin,  1847. 

Fuller.^-Some  Royal,  Noble,  and  Gentle  Descents 
of  the  Kerry  Branch,  compiled  for  his  De- 
scendants by  J.  F.  Fuller.  Dublin,  1880. 

Gillman. — Searches  into  the  History  of  the  Gill- 
man  or  Gilrnan  Family,  &c.,  by  Alex.  W. 
Gillman.  1896  (1895  ?). 

Hamilton. — Hamilton  MSS.,  containing  some 
Account  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Territories 
of  the  Upper  Clandeboye,  Great  Ardes,  and 
Dufferin,  &c.,  edited  by  T.  K.  Lowry. 
Belfast  [1867]. 

Hamilton. — Consultation  pour  James  Hamilton, 
Marquis  d'Abercorn,  &c.,  contre  le  Due 
d'Hamilton,  &c.  Paris,  1865. 

Hart. — The  Family  History  of  Hart  of  Donegal, 
by  Hy.  T.  Hart.  1907. 

Heard. — Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Heard, 
chiefly  of  the  Co.  of  Cork,  by  Gilbert  King. 
1892. 

Hewson. — The  Hewsons  of  Finuge,  Kerry,  Ire- 
land, of  Royal  Descent,  by  John  Hewetson. 
1907. 

Hill. — Biographical  Account  of  Hill  of  Hills- 
borough,  Ward  of  Castleward,  Whalley  of 
Armagh,  and  McGuiness,  Lord  of  Iveagh 
[anon.]. 

Hovenden. — Lineage  of  the  Family  of  Hovenden, 
Irish  Branch,  reprinted  by  R.  Hovenden. 
1892. 

Irvine. — The  Irvings,  Irwins,  Irvines,  or  Erin- 
veynes,  or  any  Other  Spelling  of  the  Name. 
&c.,  by  their  Present  Chieftain,  John  B, 
Irving,  of  Bonshaw.  1907. 

Jacob. — An  Historical  and  Genealogical  Narrative 
of  the  Families  of  Jacob,  &c.,  compiled  by 
Archibald  H.  Jacob,  M.D.,  of  Dublin,  and 
John  H.  Glascott,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Killowen. 
1875. 

Kenney. — The  Kenney  Family  of  Kilclogher  (or 
Kenne  Court),  co.  Galway.  Pedigree  ex- 
tracted from  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry,'  with 
additions  by  Jas.  C.  FitzGerald  Kenney. 
1868. 

Langton. — Memorials  of  the  Family  of  Langton 
of  Kilkenny  (from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.).  Dublin,  1864. 

Limrick. — The  Family  of  Limrick,  of  Schull,  co. 
Cork. 

W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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INSCRIPTIONS  AT  NAPLES. — My  attention 
has  recently  been  called  to  the  series  of 
articles  published  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  under  the 
above  heading  between  1907  and  1909  (10  S. 
viii.  62,  161,  242,  362,  423  ;  ix.  17  ;  xi.  343  ; 
xii.  303,  362),  giving  particulars  and  items  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  British  and  other 
tombstones  in  the  British  cemeteries  at 
Naples. 

With  reference  to  the  inscription  on  the 
first  tombstone  mentioned  in  the  list  com- 
piled by  LIEUT. -CoL.  G.  S.  PARRY  (10  S.  viii. 
62),  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Thos.  Welch  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Wadenhoe,  North- 
hants,  ob.  Friday,  3  Dec.,  1824,  a.  28.  Caroline  his 
w.,  eldest  d.  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Euseby  Isham,  of 
the  same  co.,  ob.  the  following  Sunday,  a.  23.  They 
had  been  married  but  10  months  when,  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Psestum,  a  bullet  fired  by  an  assassin 
on  3  Dec.,  pierced  at  the  same  time  husband  and 
wife," 

it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  '  Murray's  Handbook  to 
Southern  Italy  '  for  the  year  1862,  under  the 
heading  of  '  Paestum  '  (4th  ed.,  p.  292) : — 

"  The  spot  where  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  wife  were 
murdered  in  1824  is  on  the  road  to  Eboli.  They 
had  slept  at  that  town,  and  his  servant  had  placed 
on  a  table  near  the  window  the  contents  of  a  dress- 
ing case,  which  were  mounted  in  silver,  and  Mrs. 
Hunt's  iewels.  A  girl  belonging  to  the  inn  saw 
them,  and  spread  the  report  that  an  Englishman, 
carrying  with  him  enormous  treasures,  was  going 
to  Psestum,  upon  which  18  men  set  out  from  Eboli, 
to  intercept  the  spoil.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  after 
visiting  the  Temples,  were  returning  in  an  open 
caleche,  when  they  were  stopped  about  3  m.  from 
Psestum.  Mr.  Hunt  at  first  showed  some  resist- 
ance, but  his  wife  having  implored  of  him  to 
surrender  at  once,  he  stooped  to  take  the  dressing 
case  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage.  One  of 
the  brigands,  who  was  at  the  window  of  the 
carriage,  fancying  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  going  to 
seize  the  pistols,  instantly  fired  ;  the  ball  mortally 
wounded  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  wife.  Another  of  the 
brigands  exclaimed,  '  What  have  you  done?'  and 
the  murderer  coolly  answered,  'Cio  ch'e  fatto  d 
fatto.'  These  facts  were  brought  out  by  the  judicial 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  was  that  17  out 
of  the  18  robbers  were  identified  by  a  shepherd 
boy,  who  witnessed  the  whole  affair  while  con- 
cealed in  a  thicket.  These  men  were  executed, 
and  the  18th  confessed  on  his  death-bed." 

R.  H.  HOLME. 
13,  Piazzetta  Mondragone,  Naples. 

"  LOCI     DULCEDO      NOS     ATTINET." With 

reference  to  that  Latin  phrase  which  has 
been  proposed  as  the  motto  for  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  London  County  Council,  the 
following  appeared  in  The  Times  of  23  Feb. 
last  :— 

"  The  motto — Loci  dulcedo  nos  attinet — is 
taken  from  the  earliest  mention  of  London  in 
history,  relating  to  events  in  A.D.  61,  when  the 


Roman  general  decided  to  leave  London  unpro- 
tected from  the  assaults  of  Queen  Boadicea,  and 
the  citizens  remained  there,  according  to  Tacitus, 
because  of  their  love  of  the  place.  This  reading 
has  been  adopted  not  only  as  an  extremely  happy 
motto,  but  in  consequence  of  its  significance  as 
the  earliest  mention  of  London  in  history,  which 
remains  true  to  this  day." 

If  the  ipsissiina  verba  of  Tacitus  have  not 
been  given  anywhere,  your  readers  may  be 
interested  to  have  them  from  the  c  Annals,' 
xiv.  33. 

Tacitus  is  referring  to  "  Londinium," 
which,  though  not  having  the  distinction  of 
being  a  "  colony,"  is,  nevertheless,  very 
famous  for  its  multitude  of  traders  and 
caravans;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  town  by  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the 
Iceni,  a,  British  tribe  which  inhabited  chiefly 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Si  quos  imbellis  sexus,  aut  fessa  setas,  vel 
loci  dulcedo  attinuerat,  ab  hoste  pppressi  sunt." 
(Those  whom  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  or  their 
advanced  age,  or  again  the  chasm  of  the  place, 
had  kept  there,  those  were  slaughtered  by  the 
enemy  ) 

H.    GOUDCHAUX. 

"  LEFT  HIS  CORPS." — This  curious  expres- 
sion appears  on  a  gravestone  serving  as 
the  threshold  of  the  south  door  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church,  Norwich  : — 

"  This  stone  was  laid  to  C/V  honour  and 
memory  of  Thomas  Pierson.  He  left  his  corps 
April  29th,  1727. 

"  An  Sarah  Pierson  his  wife  left  her  corps 
1731." 

Though  I   have   copied  many  hundreds  of 
inscriptions  all  over  England,  I  never  came 
upon  this  curious  expression  before.     Has 
any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  ever  met  with  it  ? 
FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

23,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 

THE  TAYLOR  SISTERS.  (See  ante,  p.  109.) 
— May  I  venture  to  make  a  few  corrections 
and  observations  ?  DR.  COURTENAY  DUNN 
alludes  to  them  as  Jane  and  Ann  Taylor. 
Ann  Taylor  was  born  in  1782,  and  Jane  in 
1783,  and  until  the  imaginative  Kate  Green- 
away  reversed  the  order  of  the  names,  these 
writers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  known  by  their  many  thousand 
readers  as  "  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor." 

The  poem  '  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little 
Star,'  appeared  in  the  year  1806,  in  '  Rhymes 
for  the  Nursery.'  It  was  written  by  Jane. 

The  two  sisters  wrote  anonymously,  in 
collaboration,  the  following  : — 

Original  Poems,  1804. 

Rural  Scenes,  1805. 

City  Scenes,  1806. 

Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,  1806. 

Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  1810 
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A  centenary  edition  of  '  Original  Poems ' 
appeared  in  1904,  in  which  the  editor, 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  corrects  incidentally  various 
similar  mistakes. 

If  Kate  Greenaway  had  studied  at  all 
carefully  the  numerous  illustrations  drawn 
for  the  first  editions  of  '  Rural  Scenes  '  and 
"City  Scenes'  by  Isaac  (1787-1865),  the 
brother  of  the  authors  (see  'D.N.B.'),  she 

would  not  have  made  so  many  mistakes  as 
to  dates  in  costume  in  her  designs  for  the 
poems.  Kate  Greenaway 's  anatomy,  more- 
over, is  generally  slipshod  ;  whereas,  even 
at  the  age  of  18,  the  young  Isaac  was  an 
accomplished  anatomist — so  much  so  that 
his  drawings  were  once  the  subject  of  a 

lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

HENRY  TAYLOR,  F.S.A. 
Birklands,  Birkdale,  Lancashire. 

GILBERT  WHITE  AND  THE  POET  THOMSON. 
— I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  any  one 
has  recorded  the  dependence  of  White  in 
the  matter  of  verse  on  Thomson.  '  The 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  ' 
treats  both  writers  in  the  same  volume 
{x.,  1913),  and  points  out  Thomson's 
influence  on  the  younger  generation  of 
poets,  but  does  not  mention  White  among 
them.  In  his  letters  White  praises  the 
diction  of  Horace,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and 
criticizes  Thomson's. 

"As  to  Thomson  (not  Thompson)  [he  writes  to 
Samuel  Barker,  30  March,  1775],  his  'Seasons' 
are  sweet  poems,  full  of  just  description  and  fine 
moral  reflections.  But  this  Scotch  bard,  through 
a,  desire  of  elevating  his  language  above  prose, 
falls  into  fustian  sometimes  ;  and  though  he 
thinks  much  like  a  poet,  is  often  faulty  in  his 
diction." 

White,  on  his  part,  was  academically 
careful  of  his  diction,  but  thought  little  like 
a  poet.  "  His  attitude  toward  Nature  was 
one  of  '  admiring  observation  rather  than 
of  intimate  worship,'  "  says  Henry  C 
Shelley  in  'Gilbert  White  and  Selborne. 
"  A  little  turn  for  English  poetry  is  no  doubl 
a  pretty  accomplishment  for  a  young  gentle- 
man," White  told  his  nephew. 

"  Even  the  best  of  his  verses  [continues  Mr 
Shelley]  remind  one  of  the  poet  who  went  oui 
with  pencil  and  note -book,  and  having  jottec 
down  the  items  which  appealed  most  to  his 
fancy,  went  home  and  wrote  a  poem." 

In  spite  of  White's  admiration  for  eigh- 
teenth-century precision,  the  poems  printed 
in  Harting's  edition  of  '  Selborne,'  1891 — 
*  The  Invitation  to  Selborne,'  K  '  Selborne 
Hanger,'  '  On  the  Rainbow,'  '  A  Harvest 
Scene,'  f  On  the  Dark,  Still,  Dry,  Warm 


leather  ' — are  so  obviously  influenced  by 
["homson  that  one  notes  with  satisfaction 
hat  among  a  list  of  books  in  White's  posses- 
sion at  18  (see  Rashleigh  Holt -White,  '  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Gilbert  White,'  i.  32) 
Thomson's  '  Seasons  '  is  included. 

White,  in  a  word,  was  a  transition  writer, 
and    he    falls,    like    Gray,    Thomson,    and 
Young,  under  the  "  beginnings  of  Romanti- 
cism." WM.  CHISLETT,  JUN. 
Stanford  University. 

CASANOVA  AND  HENRIETTE. — Perhaps  the 
'ollowing  reference  has  not  been  noticed. 
Under  date  1828  Lord  Malmesbury  mentions 
the  Hotel  des  Balances  as  the  best  at 
eneva,  "  but  a  very  old-fashioned  one." 
He  says  : — 

"It  is  the  same  in  which  Casanova's  romance 
with  his  Henriette  took  place,  and  they  showed 
;he  pane  of  glass,  which  he  mentions,  on  which  he 
tiad  cut  her  name  with  his  ring." — 'Memoirs  of  an 
Ex-Minister,'  by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  second 
edition,  1884,  i.  20. 

This  story  does  not  agree  with  that  given 
in  the  '  Memoires  de  Jacques  Casanova,' 
Rozez  edition,  ii.  149  ;  Gamier  edition,  ii. 
245.  These  two  accounts  are  word  for  word 
the  same.  After  Henriette' s  departure 
Casanova  writes  : — 

'  I  saw  on  one  of  the  window-panes  these  words 
which  she  had  written  there  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond  that  I  had  given  her  :  '  Thou  wilt  forget 
also  Henriette.'" 

This  was  in  1749,  according  to  a  date  given 
a  few  pages  further  on. 

On  20  Aug.,  1760,  Casanova  found  himself 
again  at  the  Balances,  where  again  he  read 
on  the  window-pane,  "  Tu  oublieras  Hen- 
riette." The  word  "  aussi  "  is  here  omitted 
(Rozez,  iv.  201  ;  Gamier,  iv.  441).  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  only  twenty -one  years  old 
when  he  was  at  the  Balances,  and  his 
'  Memoirs  '  did  not  appear  until  he  was 
seventy- seven.  Probably  he  had  forgotten 
the  details. 

It  may  be  that  this  pane  of  glass  still 
exists.  In  '  Manuel  du  Voyageur  en  Suisse,' 
by  Richard  —  no  date,  but  about  1832 — 
mention  is  made,  p.  22,  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Balanec  (sic),  probably  de  la  Balance.  In 
Murray's  '  Handbook  for  Switzerland,'  1904, 
among  the  second-class  hotels  is  the  Balance, 
Rue  du  Rhone;  and  in  Baedeker's  of  last 
year  I  find  "  Touring  Hotel  &  Balance,  Place 
de  Longemalle."  Very  probably  these  ad- 
dresses indicate  the  same  hotel,  as  the  Place 
opens  into  the  Rue.  It  may  be  that  this 
hotel  represents  les  Balances  of  Casanova 
and  Malmesbury,  though,  perhaps,  in  another 
house.  Will  some  correspondent  who  is 
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visiting,  or  has  friends  in  Geneva,  inquire 
whether  the  pane  of  glass  inscribed,  "  Tu 
oublieras  aussi  Henriette,"  has  been  pre- 
served ? 

May  I  here  draw  attention  to  a  misprint 
in.  *  Casanova  et  son  temps,'  by  ]£douard 
Maynial,  1910  ?  The  date  given,  p.  69,  for 
Casanova's  second  arrival  at  les  Balances  is 
"  20  Aug.,  1730."  This  should  be  20  Aug., 
1 760.  The  error  is  reproduced  in  Miss  Ethel 
Colburn  Mayne's  translation,  1911,  p.  59. 
This  part  of  M.  Maynial's  book  was  published 
in  Mercure  de  France  of  1  Dec.,  1907, 
where  the  right  date,  as  it  appears  in  Casa- 
nova's '  Memoires,'  viz.,  20  Aug.,  1760,  is 
given. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  transla- 
tion omits  in  Appendix  II.  about  five  pages 
of  M.  Maynial's  book,  p.  271  et  seq.,  viz.,  an 
extract  (translated  into  French)  from  an 
article,  '  Casanova  a  Dux,'  by  Arthur 
Symons,  the  reference  being  Mercure  de 
France,  octobre,  1903. 

According  to  "  Lettres  de  Femmes  a 
Jacques  Casanova,  Recueillies  et  annotees 
par  Aldo  Rava,  Traduites  de  1'italien  par 
fidouard  Maynial,"  riot  dated  [1912],  p.  279, 
this  article  appeared  first  in  The  North 
American  Review  of  Sept.,  1902.  I  suppose 
that  copyright  forbade  the  reproduction  of 
«ven  the  extract.  It  is  a  pity,  as  the  omis- 
sion makes  the  translation  incomplete,  and 
the  extract  omitted  is  very  interesting. 

ROBERT   PIERPOINT. 

NOTES  ON  WORDS  FOR  THE  '  JST.E.D.' 
(See  ante,  p.  105.) — 

Besnowball. — 1611.  "  Hang  squibs  at  his  tayle, 
ting  him  through  the  town  Avith  basons,  besnow- 
ball  him  with  rotten  egges." — G.  Chapman,  '  May- 
day,' p.  39. 

Bid  base,  to.  Apparently  to  defy.— 1593.  "  So 
shall  I  bid  John  Ballioll  bace  from  thee "  [i.e., 
from  the  King  of  England,  whom  Baliol  has 
already  defied].— G.  Peele,  '  Edw.  1.,'  sig.  I. 

Blue  kitten.  — 1611.  "Was  there  ever  such  a 
blew  titling  ?  "  (a  girl.) — G.  Chapman,  '  May- 
day,' p.  47. 

Caput  Algol. — "  He  may  be  a  king,  But  that 
I  see  a  Capv.t  Algol  here.  That  hinders  it,  I 
feare." — Id.,  '  Byrons  Conspiracie,'  F  3. 

Chance,  adj. — 1593.  "  For  why  the  chancest  and 
the  choisest  Queene,  That  euer  did  delight  my 
roiall  eies." — G.  Peele,  '  Edw.  I.,'  L  3. 

Ciceronian. — 1611.  "  A  Gentleman  of  Padua,  a 
man  of  rare  parts,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  fine 
•Ciceronian." — G.  Chapman,  '  May-day,'  p.  36. 

Coach,  v. — 1593.  "  Some  thinkes  he  praies 
Lluellen  were  in  heauen,  And  thereby  hopes  to 
coache  his  loue  on  earth." — G.  Peele,  '  Edw.  I.,' 
13  2. 

Diamond  cut  diamond. — 1604.  "  None  cuts  a 
diamon,  but  a  diamond." — Webster  and  Marston, 
*  The  Malecontent,'  sig.  G. 


Dislocate. — 1605.  "The  incision  is  not  deepej 
nor  the  Orifice  exorbitant,  the  Pericranion  is  not 
dislocated." — G.  Chapman,  '  All  Fooles,'  sig  G. 

Encly,  v. — 1608.  "  A  wise  distrust,  In  both 
sorts  of  the  all-enclying  starres." — Id.,  '  Byrons 
Consp.,'  G  3. 

Enforce.  To  inform  ? — 1611.  "  'Tis  honestly 
said,  which  when  thou  hast  performed,  enforce 
vs." — Id.,  '  May-day,'  p.  26. 

Flig,  adj. — 1593.  "  That  if  his  wings  grow 
fllig,  they  may  be  dipt." — G.  Peele,  '  Edw.  I.,' 
sig.  K.  ' 

Hitchcock. — 1627.  "  Among  whom  this  Hich- 
cock  missed  his  Rapier." — '  lests  of  G.  Peele,' 
p.  23. 

Holy-n-ater-frog,  to  play. — 1611.  "And  so  [the 
secret,  passing  round,  will]  play  holy  waterfrog 
with  twentie." — G.  Chapman,  '  May-day,'  p.  38. 

House-surgeon. — One  would  have  sworn  this 
to  be  modern  ;  the  '  N.E.D.'  has  it  1825.  But 
it  occurs  in  1605.  "  How  far  of  dwels  the  house- 
surgeon." — Marston,  '  The  Dutch  Courtezan,' C  3. 

Lappet.  (The  '  N.E.D.'  has  Swift,  1726.)— 
1627.  "  He  brought  [the  flowers,  &c.]  in  the  lapid 
of  his  Cloake."— '  lests  of  G.  Peele,'  p.  10. 

Maudlin  cup. — 1627.  "  He  caused  the  sicke 
Gentleman  to  drinke  off  a  maudlin  Cup  full." — 
Id.,  p.  10. 

Pass  the  pikes. — 1611.  "  Y  'aue  past  the  pikse 
yfaith." — G.  Chapman,  '  May-day,'  p.  45. 

Paios,  for  hands. — 1593.  "  Seaze  on  me  bloudie 
butchers  with  your  pawes." — G.  Peele,  '  Edw.  I.,' 
D  3. 

Pear  mailer,  a.  A  trifling  matter  ? — 1611. 
"  Thats  not  a  peare  matter,  man,  ther  's  no  pre- 
scription for  Gentility,  but  good  clothes  and 
impudence." — G.  Chapman,  '  May-day,'  p.  15. 

Pewter-buttoned. — 1611.  "  One  of  these  same 
peuter  button'd  Shoulder-clappers." — Id.,  p.  57. 

Posteriors. — 1605.  "  And  there  sate  he  on  his 
posteriors,  Like  a  Baboone." — G.  Chapman,  '  All 
Fooles,'  sig.  E. 

Ribandedeare.  —  1599.  "  Ribandedeares,  Gra- 
nado  netherstocks,  Fidlers,  Scriueners,  pedlars." 
— WT.  Kinsayder,  '  Scovrge  of  Villanie,'  B  1. 

Ridiculous.  As  noun,  meaning  insult  and 
ridicule. — 1605.  "  He  giue  the  Knaue  a  wound 
shall  neuer  bleed  ;  So  sir  I  thinke  this  knock 
rings  lowd  acquittance,  For  my  ridiculouse." — G. 
Chapman,  '  All  Fooles,'  sig.  G. 

Sinnoiv  (?). — 1627.  "Comes  this  she-sinnow, 
early  in  the  morning,  with  her  hairedisheualled," 
&c.— '  lests  of  G.  Peele,'  p.  18. 

Ting,  v. — 1611.     See  Besnowball,  supra. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

"  CHICK." — Prof.  Skeat  in  his  book  on 
the  '  Place-Names  of  Beds  '  says  that  the 
first  syllable  of  Chicksand  has  nothing  to 
do  with  fowls,  but  can  suggest  no  origin 
for  it.  Elsewhere  we  find  Chicknal,  Chig- 
well,  Chegworth,  Checkley,  Chicheley,  Chex- 
field,  while  Chailey  and  Cheam  have  each 
lost  a  central  g. 

We  get  a  hint  that  it  may  have  described 
some  kind  of  woodland  from  Redchicche, 
an  alias  of  Neroche  Forest  in  Somerset,  and 
from  the  mention,  in  an  inquest  of  the  time 
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of  Edward  III.,  of  underwood  in  Northants 
"  called  Foxhole-chikke." 

With  this  clue,  perhaps  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar  can  tell  us  what  the  word 
really  means.  OLD  SARTJM. 


(gwms. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  TRIFORIUM." — This  term  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  like  transept,  appears  to  have 
originated  in  England,  and  for  many  cen- 
turies was  known  only  in  this  country,  and 
indeed  only  in  reference  to  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Its  first  appearance  is  in  the 
account  of  the  conflagration  (in  1174)  and 
rebuilding  of  the  cathedral,  written  in  Latin 
by  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  a  contemporary. 
Whence  he  got  the  word,  or  how  he  formed 
it,  is  unknown.  It  occurs  next  (so  far  as  I 
know)  in  1703  in  N.  Batteley's  enlargement 
of  Somner's  '  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,' 
cited,  of  course,  from  Gervase.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  actually  adopted  in 
English  use  till  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
first  example  we  have  found  being  of  1815  ; 
but  it  is  then  used  as  a  known  term,  and  was 
probably  in  use  before  that  date.  Since  1835 
it  has  been  a  common  term  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  was  explained  in  French 
in  1868,  in  the  'Diet,  d' Architecture  '  of 
Viollet-le-Duc,  as  a,  term  lately  introduced 
by  "  les  archeologues  anglais."  The  origin 
of  the  word,  in  spite  of  a  host  of  conjectures 
(many  of  which  appeared  first  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Second  Series  of  '  N.  &  Q. ' ),  is  quite  unknown, 
the  one  thing  certain  being  that  from  1174 
to  1800  it  has  been  found  only  of  Canter- 
bury, although  it  has  now  been  extended  (by 
modern  English  writers)  to  similar  features 
of  other  cathedrals  or  churches,  not  only  in 
England,  but  on  the  Continent.  I  do  not 
ask  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  renew  the  wild- 
goose  chase  after  its  etymology,  but  shall 
be  glad  to  know  of  any  occurrence  of  the 
word  between  1703  and  1815. 

"  BILLION,"  "  TRILLION,"  &c. — The  names 
for  the  higher  numbers  above  million  appear 
to  have  been  invented,  or  rather  to  have 
arisen,  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
According  to  the  '  Century  Dictionary,'  they 
originated  as  common  abbreviations  of  the 
fuller  expressions  due  volte  millioni,  tre  volte 
millioni,  &c.,  up  to  died  volte  millioni  (a 
decillion).  No  reference  is  given  for  these 


statements,  and  we  have  not  found  the 
authority  for  them.  Hatzfeld  and  Darme- 
steter  do  not  even  trace  the  French  words 
to  Italian,  but  treat  them  merely  as  French 
compounds  of  bi-,  tri-,  quadri-,  &c.,  with  the 
desinence  of  million.  I  do  not  know  any 
work  in  which  the  matter  is  dealt  with. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q/ 
can  corroborate  this  account,  or  refer  me  to- 
any  work  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 
Oxford  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  BROADSIDES. — Some 
of  the  early  broadsides  issued  by  Harvard 
College  are  of  distinct  historical  and  biblio- 
graphical interest.  Most  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  of  some  which  undoubtedly 
existed  no  copies  are  at  present  known. 
The  file  in  the  Harvard  Library,  while 
more  complete  probably  than  any  other, 
shows  many  gaps,  and  I  am  trying  to  locate 
copies  of  these  early  publications  which  are 
to  be  found  outside  of  Cambridge  (Mass.). 
Some  unique  examples  have  been  discovered 
in  English  depositories,  such  as  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  and  even  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum  in  Glasgow,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  others  may  be  found  elsewhere.  I  shal! 
be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  have  information  in  regard  to  where 
any  of  these  papers  may  be  found,  if  they 
will  communicate  with  me.  The  broadsides 
for  which  I  am  searching  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  "  theses  "  presented  at  Commence- 
ment by  the  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree.     These  are  large  sheets  headed  by 
an  elaborate  Latin  dedication  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  colony,  and  to  the  president  and 
other  officers  of  the  College,  with  the  names 
of  the  graduates  of  the  year,  and  the  theses 
they  were  prepared  to  defend.     The  earliest 
sheet  known  is  for  the  year  1643,  and  the 
publication  was   continued   down  to    1810, 
probably  without   interruption,   except  for 
a  few  years  when  no  public  Commencement 
was  held.     Of  many  issued  in  the  seventeenth 
century  copies  seem  to  be  no  longer  extant. 
Between  1654  and  1707  only  five  years  are 
represented,  so  far  as  I  know. 

2.  Programmes    of    the    Commencement 
Exercises,    in  English,    to   supplement  the 
above,  which   were  always   in  Latin.     The 
earliest  known  to  me  is  1791,  the  latest  1810. 

3.  "  Quaestiones  Discutiendse,"   being  the 
subjects  presented  by  the  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree.     This  Library  has  an  almost 
complete  set  from  1653  to  1791. 

4.  Triennial   Catalogue   of   Graduates   (in 
Latin).     The  earliest  known  is  of  1674,  the 
last  in  broadside  form  1773. 
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5.  Annual  Catalogues  of  Undergraduates. 
The  earliest  is  dated  October,  1803,  the  last 
October,  1818.     The  Catalogue  in  pamphlet 
form  began  in  1819. 

6.  "  Order  of  Performances  (or  Exercises) 
for  Exhibition."    Our  earliest  is  for  23  Octo- 
ber, 1810,  but  the  institution  dates  from  a 
much  earlier  period.     After  29  April,  1817, 
the   broadside  was   succeeded   by  a  folded 
sheet.  WILLIAM  C.  LANE, 

Librarian  of  Harvard  College  Library. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

HABWICH  AND  GEORGE  I. — All  the  his- 
torians of  Harwich  state  that  both  George  I. 
and  George  II.  several  times  embarked  or 
disembarked  there  in  their  journeys  to  and 
from  Hanover.  In  no  case  are  any  dates 
given,  and  the  '  D.N.B.'  throws  no  light  on 
the  subject.  The  arrival  of  George  II.  in 
1735  is  noted  in  The  Ipswich  Journal  of  that 
date,  but  I  should  be  glad  of  any  indication 
where  I  might  find  the  dates  of  other  royal 
visits  at  this  period.  GEORGE  RICKWORD. 

Public  Library,  Colchester. 

BLACKFRIARS  :  ANCIENT  SCHEMES  OF 
DRAINAGE  (BIBLIOGRAPHY  WANTED). — Can 
any  reader  furnish  particulars  of  existing 
bibliographical  material  relating  to  the  old 
Black  Friars  ;  also  the  names  of  any  works 
dealing  with  old  English  or  other  ancient 
systems  of  drainage  and  sanitation  ? 

ERNEST  BLISS. 
Oak  Lodge,  West  Wickham,  Kent. 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  BRASS. — I  shall  be  very 
grateful  for  any  information  bearing  upon 
a  small  oil  painting  on  brass  which  has  come 
into  my  possession.  It  is  a  portrait  of  a 
gentleman,  and  has  this  inscription  :  "  loze 
Ancelmo  de  Almejda  Scares  Govern01"  el 
app.am  Gral  das  Ilhas  [?]  de  Timor  e  Solor." 

CHRISTOPHER  STONE. 
Field  Place,  Horsham. 

REV.  JOHN  RIGBY,  D.D. — Can  any  reader 
tell  me  who  he  was  ?  A  mezzotint  portrait 
of  him,  by  W.  Say,  was  published  in  1818 
by  Molteno.  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

'  THE  FRAY  o'  HAUTWESSELL.' — I  wonder 
whether  any  correspondent  could  enlighten 
me  regarding  the  origin  of  a  ballad  thus 
entitled.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  first 
printed  text  is  to  be  found  in  Richardson's 
'  Borderer's  Table  Book,'  vol.  i.  (Legendary), 
published  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1842. 
There  it  is  simply  termed  '  An  Ancient 
Border  Ballad,'  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
its  origin  either  as  regards  text  or  editor. 
Neither  Sir  Walter  Scott  nor  Prof.  Child 


appears  to  have  noticed  it ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  their  Ballad  Collections; 
and  although  I  have  searched  through  the 
'  Memoirs  of  Robert  Surtees  of  Mainsforth  ' 
I  cannot  trace  the  authorship  of  '  The  Fray  ' 
to  him.  Accordingly,  I  shall  be  most 
obliged  for  any  information — particularly 
respecting  an  earlier  text,  or  in  any  way 
throwing  light  upon  its  origin. 

CYRIL  J.  INGLIS. 
15,  Holly  Mount,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

ANGLESEY  HOUSE,  DRURY  LANE. — I  am 
anxious  to  locate  the  site  of  "  Anglesey 
House,  Drury  Lane,"  the  town  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  Lord  Privy  Seal  temp. 
Charles  II.,  1673-82.  Ogilvie's  Map  of 
London  does  not  go  far  enough  west.  There 
seems  no  map  at  the  British  Musoum 
showing  it ;  neither  is  there  any  history  of 
the  parish  (St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields).  I 
should  be  very  grateful  for  any  assistance. 
C.  VIP  AN,  Major. 

Ford  Bank,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

"  LEG  OF  MUTTON  "  BADGE. — I  have  a 
badge  in  the  shape  of  a  leg  of  mutton.  It 
is  very  beautifully  modelled,  and  is  in.  silver 
— about  1£  in.  long  by  f  in.  broad.  In 
parts  it  is  1|  in.  in  depth.  I  think  from 
the  hall-mark  that  the  badge  was  made  in 
1814,  and  I  understand  that  it  was  worn  by 
the  President  of  a  club  which  was  called 
the  "  Leg  of  Mutton  Club." 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  if 
there  ever  was  a  "  Leg  of  Mutton  Club," 
or  whether  the  badge  is  known  as  belonging 
to  some  other  institution  ?  I  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  "  Leg  of  Mutton  Club,"  but 
do  not  know  anything  about  it ;  nor  can 
I  find  it  mentioned  in  any  book  which  deals 
with  London  or  with  Clubs. 

PASSES  TO  THE  LONDON  PARKS.  —  I 
have  also  a  large  collection — I  believe  it  is 
the  most  perfect  there  is — of  bronze,  brass, 
&c.,  passes  to  the  Royal  London  parks. 
I  have  studied  very  carefully  the  past  his- 
tory of  these  parks,  but  cannot  find  that 
there  was  any  period  when  no  one  could 
enter  except  those  who  had  passes.  I 
believe  that  for  a  very  short  time  St.  James's 
Park  was  closed  to  the  public  ;  but  the 
passes  I  have  belong  to  several  different 
reierns. 

I  have  also  a  leaden  pass  to  Cromwell 
Gardens,  and  I  know  there  is  another 
in  the  collection  of  a  friend  of  mine.  This 
pass  is,  I  believe,  of  the  Cromwelliah  period. 

Can  any  reader  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
exact  purpose  of  these  passes  ? 

CHARLES  ED.  JERNINGHAM. 
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DUELLING. — The  customs  in  regard  to 
duels  fought  with  pistols  seem  to  have  been 
various.  Sometimes  both  parties  fired  at  the 
same  moment,  at  other  times  they  seem  to 
have  drawn  lots  for  first  shot,  and  in  some 
cases  to  have  walked  forward  and  fired  when 
they  chose,  or,  standing  back  to  back,  to 
have  wheeled  at  the  word  and  fired.  Was 
there  no  fixed  rule  ? 

Again,  when  swords  were  used,  why  did 
the  seconds  sometimes  also  engage,  as  in  the 
duel  between  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  temp.  Charles  II.  ? 

E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  MAXWELL,  author  of 
the  '  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  '  and 
'  Stories  of  Waterloo,'  is  said  to  have  been 
a  captain  in  the  Army  in  1812,  and  to  have 
served  in  the  Peninsula.  What  was  his 
regiment  ?  H.  L. 

[The  account  of  Maxwell  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 
says:  "According  to  the  'Army  List/  1813, 
'  Hamilton  Maxwell '  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the 
42nd  foot  on  14  May,  1812.  He  seems  to  have 
subsequently  transferred  himself  to  the  88th  regi- 
ment (Illustrated  London  News,  25  Jan  1851  :  of. 
4  Army  List,'  1815,  p.  659).  "J 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  particulars 
concerning  these  Old  Westminsters:  (1) 
Stephen  and  William  Bull,  admitted  1723, 
aged  respectively  15  and  13  ;  (2)  Henry 
Charles  Bunbury,  steward  of  the  anniversary 
dinner  1791  ;  (3)  John  Buncombe,  admitted 
1737,  aged  12  ;  (4)  William  Bund,  admitted 
1751,  aged  14  ;  (5)  James  Burges,  admitted 
1721,  aged  13  ;  (6)  John  Burges,  admitted 
1734,  aged  13;  (7)  George  Burleigh,  ad- 
mitted 1724,  aged  14  ;  (8)  Edward  Burman, 
admitted  1723,  aged  8  ;  (9)  Thomas  Burman, 
left  1726;  (10)  William  Burnby,  admitted 
1786;  (11)  Frevill  Lambton  Burne,  born 
20  Dec.,  1835,  admitted  1850;  and  (12) 
Thomas  Charles  Burnett,  admitted  1777. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

HISTORY  OF  GLASS -MAKING  AND  THE 
GLASS  TRADE. — Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
tell  me  of  any  concise  account  of  the  history 
of  glass  in  England  and  France  ?  I  do  not 
mean  Venetian  or  coloured  glasses,  but  lens 
glasses  for  achromatic  telescopic  work.  In- 
cidentally, I  should  be  glad  of  any  details 
of  the  studies  of  Mr.  Chester  More  Hall  of 
More  Hall,  Essex,  who,  I  understand,  left 
some  diaries  detailing  some  of  his  experi- 
ments, which  were  published  between  1729 
and  1733.  I  shall  also  be  obliged  for 
references  bearing  on  this  subject  to  the 


life  of  Dollond.  Owing  to  changes  in  the 
Library  here,  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  from  which  side  -  lights  might 
be  obtained,  is  temporarily  not  available. 
Further,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  reference  to 
any  work  or  pamphlet  of  about  1800  which 
criticizes  the  British  glass  tax  and  its  effects. 
I  understand  that  the  French  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography '  contains,  under 
Guinand  of  Brenetz  (Neuchatel),  important 
side  evidence.  May  I  add  that  my  only 
interest  in  these  questions  is  historical  ? 

CECIL  OWEN. 
The  High  School,  Perth,  W.A. 

DR.  KING,  AUTHOR  OF  '  ANECDOTES  OF 
HIS  OWN  TIMES.' — I  am  trying  to  elucidate 
a  mystery  which  the  late  Miss  WAKEFIELD 
published  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  January,  1897 
(8  S.  xi.  66).  It  is  concerning  Clementina 
Johannes  Sobiesky  Douglass,  traditionally 
known  as  "the  Finsthwaite  Princess."  I 
have  discovered  her  signature. 

I  want  to  know  anything  that  can  be  told 
of  the  Dr.  King  who  wrote  '  Anecdotes  of 
his  Own  Times,'  from  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  quotes  extracts  in  his  Introduction  to 
'Redgauntlet.'  There  were  Kings  of  Fins- 
thwaite, and  I  think  that  it  may  quite 
possibly  have  been  through  Dr.  King  that 
Clementina  Johannes  Sobiesky  Douglass 
was  brought  to  live  and  die  at  the  house 
of  one  of  his  relatives,  as  she  did. 

C.  G.  TOWNLEY. 
[See  also  8  S.  xi.  110,  157  ;  11  S.  viii.  232.] 

LOMBARD  STREET  BANKERS  :  SIR  STE- 
PHEN EVANCE. — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
for  any  data  identifying  the  successors  to  Sir 
Stephen  Evance  and  partners,  bankers  in 
Lombard  Street  circa  1690-93.  I  have  a 
number  of  cheques  or  authorizations  for 
payments  drawn  on  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Bolton.  The  late  Mr.  Hilton  Price's  works 
do  not  afford  any  information  on  this  firm 
of  bankers,  and  the  only  reference  in  other 
histories  of  London  bankers  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  Gazette,  29  March,  1694,  quoted 
in  '  The  Grasshopper  in  Lombard  Street,' 
p.  38.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

CHILE  VERSUS  CHILI. — To  whom  may  I 
appeal  as  authority  on  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  the  use  of  the  words  "  Chile  " 
and  "  Chilean  "  in  place  of  Chili  and  Chilian  ? 
As  a  Chilean  living  in  England,  I  am  natur- 
ally interested,  and  should  like  to  know 
which  is  right. 

The  earliest  example  of  the  word  "  Chile  " 
used  by  an  English  writer  that  I  have 
come  across  is  found  in  '  A  Voyage  to  the 
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South  Sea,  and  Round  the  World,'  by  Capt- 
Edward  Cooke,  published  in  London  in 
.  1712.  Other  well-known  writers  from  1825 
to  the  present  day,  including  the  late  Sir 
Horace  Ru  nbold,  Viscount  Bryce  ('  South 
America,  Observations  and  Impressions,' 
1912),  and  Charles  E.  Akers,  the  Rev.  George 
Edmundson,  and  E.  G.  J.  Moyna,  in  their 
excellent  article  on  Chile  in  '  The  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,'  use  the  e  form,  both  for 
noun  and  adjective. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  writers  who 
use  " Chili"  and  "Chilian"  ('Notes  of  a 
Naturalist  in  South  America,'  by  John  Ball), 
and  many  who  write  of  the  country  as 
"  Chile,"  but  describe  a  native  of  Chile  as 
"Chilian"  (W.  Anderson  Smith's  'Tern- 
perate  Chile,'  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot's  'Chile,' 
Sir  William  Howard  Russell's  '  A  Visit  to 
Chile,'  &c.,  and  Darwin's  '  Voyage  of  a 
Naturalist ').  Is  there  a  correct  and  an 
incorrect  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  the 
country  in  question  and  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
is  it  a  matter  of  choice  ?  QUIEN  SABE. 

AUTHORS  OF  -  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Will  some  reader  of Y  N.  &  Q.'  supply  the 
words  that  are  missing  in  the  following 
epigram,  and  tell  me  who  composed  it  ? — 

One  physician,  like  a  sculler,  plies, 

and  every  art  he  tries ; 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Bear  me  more  swiftly  to  the  Stygian  snores. 

JOHN  HABMAN. 

Whence  are  the  following  derived  ? 

1 .  Their   eyes'  blue   languish,  and  their  raven 
hair. 

2.  Joy  when  they   praise    thee,   regret    when 

they  blame, 
And  tenderness  always,  beloved  one. 

Presumably    an    imaginary    address    from 
Josephine  to  Napoleon  after  the  divorce. 

B.  C. 

JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  1715. — Who  was.  the 
*'  broken  officer  of  the  army  "  of  this  name 
who  wrote  an  abridged  translation  of 
Quarini's  'II  Pastor  Fido"'  in  this  year, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 
rose  ?  A  MS.  of  it  is  in  my  possession.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  ever  published. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 

BOTANY  BAY  FEMALE  "  FACTORY." — Mr. 
Tighe  Hopkins  in  his  latest  book,  '  The 
Romance  of  Fraud,'  describes  Mrs.  Gordon, 
who  was  matron  of  the  woman's  "  factory," 
and  her  "  two  darling  daughters."  Where 
can  I  find  a  full  official  account  of  the  lady  ? 

J.    M.    BULLOCH. 


MBS.  BEHN'S  '  EMPEROR,  or  THE  MOON  ' 
(4to,  1687)  is  said  to  be  taken  from  a  French 
play,  '  Arlequin  Empereur  dans  le  Monde 
de  la  Lune,'  itself  originally  translated  from 
the  Italian.  Where  may  these  two  foreign 
farces  bo  found  ?  Bodard  de  Tezay  wrote 
'  Harlequin  Roi  dans  la  Lune  '  (first  perform- 
ance, Varietes  Amusantes,  17  Dec.,  1785), 
but  he  expressly  states  in  his  Preface  that 
his  three-act  comedy  owes  nothing  to  the 
old  Italian  piece. 

After  lying  dormant  for  many  years, '  The 
Emperor  of  the  Moon  '  was  acted  (with  con- 
siderable alterations)  at  the  Patagonian 
Theatre  in  1777.  What  is  known  of  this 
theatre  ?  and  where  may  some  account  of 
it  be  found  ?  M.  S. 

HUBERTUS  LANGUETUS. — I  wonder  if  any 
reader  could  inform  me  of  his  movements 
between  1564  (October)  and  1566  (April),  or 
give  me  trustworthy  references  in  regard  to 
this  period  of  his  life.  S.  M. 

FABRIC  OF  CHURCHES. — Have  the  churches 
of  East  Meon,  Lingfield,  Hollington,  and 
Milford  been  altered  externallv  since  1830  ? 

E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchamstead  Place,  Berkshire. 


FIRE-WALKING:    FIJI. 
(11    S.    ix.    49,    114,    151,  212.) 

EMERITUS  raises,  at  the  first  reference,  a 
very  interesting  question  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  undoubted  immunity  vouchsafed  to 
the  exponents  —  more  or  less  trained, 
perhaps — of  the  practice  of  fire -walking. 
Your  correspondent  speaks  of  India  and 
Fiji  as  places  "  where  fire-walking  is  com- 
mon." I  am  more  particularly  interested  in 
the  latter  place,  and  can  scarcely  agree  that 
there  the  practice  of  fire-walking  is  at  all 
common,  for  during  some  ten  years  that  I 
occupied  an  official  position  in  that  colony 
I  was  never  once  fortunate  enough  to  see 
it.  True  it  is  that  it  is  indulged  in  there 
only  at  the  small  island  of  Bega  (pronounced 
Beugga — Fijian  was  not  a  written  lan- 
guage before  the  missionaries  came),  some 
little  distance  from  the  capital—Suva — 
and  even  there  only  by  a  certain  tribe, 
and  by  no  means  at  frequent  intervals. 

It  is  refreshing  to  me  to  hear  that  MR- 
USSHER  knew  the  islands  before  their  cession 
to  Great  Britain  in  1874.  In  the  later  part 
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of  my  stay  there  some  attempt  was,  indeed 
made  to  get  the  natives  to  perform  the 
ceremony  for  the  benefit  of  tourists  on  boarc 
some  of  the  steamships  which  traded  to  Fiji, 
but  the  Fijian  Government — wisely,  I  think 
— has  always  been  averse  to  the  people  being 
exploited  for  purposes  of  curiosity  or  show. 

Besides  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  other  writers  have 
discussed  this  subject,  notably  the  late 
Andrew  Lang,  in  connexion  with  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  I  believe,  though  I  cannot  now 
say  when.  I  am  glad  that  my  friend  Dr. 
Bolton  Corney,  late  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
Fiji,  in  his  letter  to  MB.  USSHER  confirms 
what  I  have  always  understood  to  be  the 
case,  viz.,  that  by  whatever  means,  be  they 
psychological  or  physical  or  both,  immunity 
is  afforded  to  the  walkers,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  genuine  fire  ordeal ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  stones  are  unmistakably 
hot.  A  friend  of  mine  who  once  saw  the 
ceremony  performed  told  me  that,  in  order 
to  test  this,  after  it  was  over  he  placed  his 
pocket-handkerchief  on  the  stones,  and 
that  it  was  immediately  scorched  and 
charred. 

But  my  immediate  object  in  writing  is 
this:  MR.  USSHER  (p.  151)  speaks  regretfully 
of  his  not  having  kept  an  illustration  of 
this  feat  which  appeared  in  a  pictorial  maga- 
zine a  few  years  ago.  I  would  like  to 
tell  him  that  I  have  a  series  of  five  excel- 
lent photographs  of  this  "  fire-ceremony," 
as  it  was  called,  taken  by  a  well-known 
photographer — Mr.  J.  W.  Lindt  of  Mel- 
bourne— who  came  down  to  Fiji  in  the 
nineties  specially  to  take  photographs  of 
Fijian  scenery,  and  for  whom,  with  Govern- 
ment assistance,  I  believe,  a  special  re- 
hearsal of  the  ceremony  was  arranged. 
The  illustrations  show :  (1)  Heating  the 
oven ;  (2)  Removing  the  embers ;  (3) 
Levelling  the  hot  stones  ;  (4)  Walking  into 
the  oven  ;  (5)  The  rush  (when  others  than 
the  "  walkers,"  dracsena  leaves  having 
been  thrown  on  the  stones,  crowd  into  and 
across  the  "  oven  "). 

If  MR.  USSHER  will  kindly  communicate 
with  me,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  arrange 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  see  my  book  of 
Fijian  photographs  at  my  house  ;  or  if  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  him,  and  as 
perhaps  others  might  like  to  see  them  too, 
I  will,  with  the  Editor's  permission,  leave 
my  book  for  a  time  at  the  offices  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
for  his  or  their  perusal. 

I  may  add  that  in  1898  (9  S.  ii.  44)  your 
correspondent  DR.  ALEX.  LEEPER  of  Mel- 
bourne sent  to  *  N.  &  Q.'  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  above  ceremony,  taken  from 


The  Melbourne  Argus  of  24  May  of  that 
year,  to  which  I  would  refer  MR.  USSHER,  as 
it  is  one  which,  in  many  particulars,  con- 
firms Dr.  Corney's  letter  to  him. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 
Conse  rvative  Club,  S.W, 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN  :  HERLOTHINGI 
(11  S.  viii.  487;  ix.  15,  76,  152,  197).— 
This  spectre,  like  the  famous  "  White 
Lady,"  makes  his  appearance  in  more 
than  one  country.  When  last  in  the 
Sumava  (Bohmerwald)  region  I  asked  a 
friend  who  knows  every  foot  of  the  country, 
and  the  natives  if  the  Wild  Huntsman  was 
heard  of  there.  He  said  that  the  older 
peasantry  would  talk  fearfully  of  him  in 
boisterous  weather.  He  hunts  with  two 
hounds,  one  of  shrill  and  the  other  of  deep 
bark.  FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Your  correspondent  doubtless  remembers 
Charles  Reade's  description  of  the  "  Gabriel 
Hounds  "  in  chap.  xi.  of  '  Put  Yourself  in 
his  Place.'  E.  G.  W. 

PAGE  FAMILY  (US.  ix.  191).—- No;  the 
two  William  Pages  are  not  identical.  He 
of  the  pedigree  at  the  above  reference  was  son 
of  William  of  Wickham,  Kent,  gent. :  St. 
John's  Coll.,  matric.  13  Nov.,  1629,  aged  18 
(subs.  Paidge);  B.A.  5  June,  1632;  M.A. 
3  May,  1636  ;  D.  Med.  6  July,  1653.  He  had 
been  admitted  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
1621 ;  born  4  Nov. ,  1610  (see  Robinson,  i.  105). 

The  other  was  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
pleb.,  matric.  Balliol  Coll.  7  Nov.,  1606, 
aged  16;  B.A.  26  April,  1610;  M.A. 
2  July,  1614  (incorporated  at  Cambridge, 
1615);  FeUow  All  Souls  Coll.  1619;  B.D. 
12  July,  1621  ;  D.D.  5  July,  1634  ;  Rector 
or  Master  of  the  Free  School  at  Reading  until 
sequestered  1644,  and  also  from  the  Rectory 
of  Hannington,  Dorset,  1646 ;  Rector  of 
East  Lockyng,  Berks,  until  death  24  Feb., 
1663/4,  buried  in  the  chancel  (see  Wood's 
*  Athen.,'  iii.  653  ;  and  Addit.  MS.  15,670). 

CLEARANCES  ON  SCOTCH  ESTATES^  (11  S. 
x.  188). — Possibly  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
referring  to  the  rigour  of  the  Laird  of  Ellan- 
gowan  against  the  gipsies  and  other  poor 
rolk  upon  his  estat  e,  to  be  found  in  •'  Guy 
Mannering,'  vol.  i.  chap.  vi.  and  after. 
There  is  also  a  paper  by  Scott  on  *  The  Plant- 
ng  of  Waste  Lands '  in  The  Quarterly  Review, 
1827  (and  see  '  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,' 
1836,  vol.  xxi.).  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

[Hugh  Miller  has  an  account  of  the  devastation 
f  the  Highlands  in  '  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  * 
t  the  end  of  chap,  xiii.] 
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AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED  (11  S. 
ix.  188). — The  lines  given  by  MB.  PEARSE, 

The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute,  &c., 
are  the  beginning  of  Tennyson's  '  By  an 
Evolutionist,'  first  published  in  '  Demeter, 
and  Other  Poems,'  December,  1889.  From 
Lord  Tennyson's  Life  of  his  father  we  learn 
that  the  poem  was  made  "  between  his 
attacks  "  during  an  illness  in  the  winter  of 
1888-9,  and  that  the  poet  himself  quoted 
these  four  lines  in  a  conversation  with 
Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
[Several  correspondents  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

LUIGI  DA  PORTO  (11  S.  ix.  83). — Your 
correspondent  MR.  MAURICE  JONAS  writes  of 
a  small  volume  in  his  possession  as  of  excep- 
tional interest,  entitled  '  Roma  [?]  et  Prosa 
di  Messer  Luigi  da  Porto,'  dated  1539.  He 
refers  to  earlier  editions  of  1530  and  1535. 
I  treated  the  same  subject,  viz.,  Da  Porto's 
noveUa  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  The 
Academy,  17  Aug.,  1895,  and  I  think  that 
any  one  who  cares  to  turn  up  that  reference 
will  find  that  I  there  exhausted  this  recon- 
dite topic.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  says,  "  no 
copy  is  to  be  found  in  any  library  in  this 
country,"  I  certainly  met  with  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  tragedy  of  Da  Porto  in  my 
notes  and  letters  dated  from  Vicenza  in  1888. 

Da  Porto's  prose  consisted  entirely  of 
the  'War  between  the  Venetians  and 
Imperialists  in  1511,'  which  shortened  his 
career. 

The  Academy,  I  think,  published  my  letter 
above  mentioned  in  reply  to  an  article  by  my 
friend  Eugene  Benson  in  an  English  review 
years  after  I  visited  the  city  of  Vicenza, 
where  Da  Porto  lived,  died,  and  wrote. 

"  The  Neiv  Review  contains  an  article  by 
Eugene  Benson  on  the  immortal  story  of  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet.'  During  my  residence  in  Vicenza 
(1888)  I  made  a  few  unpublished  notes  on  the 
artistic  features  of  this  city,  rendered  beautiful  by 
Palladio's  architectural  skill. 

"  Upon  this  subject  treated  by  Benson,  I  find 
in  my  MS.  the  following  remarks,  which  will 
supplement  his  history,  and  may  deserve  a 
corner  in  The  Academy. 

"  However  few  my  notes  on  Vicenza,  they 
would  be  incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  Luigi 
da  Porto,  the  writer  of  the  original  novella  imi- 
tated by  Bandello,  and  by  means  of  English 
translations  immortalized  by  Shakespeare  under 
the  title  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  This  author 
might  never  have  won  his  exotic  laurels  except 
for  the  stamp  of  Shakespearian  genius,  and  he 
left  behind  him  only  one  volume  of  verses,  and 
many  letters  about  the  ivars  in  Italy  1509-1513. 

"  He  was  highly  thought  of  by  the  great 
Cardinal  Bembo,  who  dedicated  a  Sonnet  to  him 
after  his  death  on  10th  May,  1529,  aged  43  years. 
Wounded  severely  in  battle,  fighting  for  the 


Venetians  against  the  Imperialists  in  1511,  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits.  His  novella  was  printed  in  1535  by 
Bendoni  of  Venice,  but  a  few  copies  of  an  earlier 
edition  without  date,  by  the  same  publisher, 
exist — not  less  than  17  editions  followed  in  after 
times  ! 

"  The  story  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred  in  1303,  when  Bartolornmeo 
della  Scala  was  lord  of  Verona,  and  is  variously 
mentioned  by  many  other  writers  since  Da 
Porto's  novella  was  written. 

"  Later,  I  go  on  to  say  in  my  notes:  '  In  a 
volume  containing  the  novella,  as  written  by 
Da  Porto  and  his  copyist  Bandello,  I  find  there 
is  reference  to  similar  lovers'  tales  with  the 
identical  incident  of  the  sleeping  draught,  reported 
to  have  occurred  both  in  Siena  and  Bologna.' 
(Bandello  was  a  Sienese.) 

"  We  perhaps  owe  to  Da  Porto's  imagination 
the  adoption  of  the  names  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Verona.  Let  us  not  forget  that  if  this  true 
lovers'  romance  were  real  as  regards  the  two 
families,  Dante,  when  he  wrote  his  line  in  the 
6th  Canto  of  the  '  Purgatorio,'  '  Vieni  a  veder 
Montecchi  o  Cappelletti,'  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances.  That  he  knew  a 
curse  of  envy  and  hatred  rested  on  both  these 
powerful  houses  of  Verona  is  indisputable  ;  and 
the  above  line  attests  that  historical  fact,  if 
nothing  else. 

"  Here  my  notes  branch  off  to  other  subjects 
concerning  Vicenza  and  its  celebrities,  leaving 
the  charm  of  the  letters  of  Da  Porto,  through 
which  I  wandered  vaguely  in  my  recollections , 
like  a  bundle  of  faded,  but  aromatic  herbs." — 
Story  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  v.  The  Academy, 
17  Aug.,  1895. 

WILLIAM  MERCER. 

CHARLES -I.  (11  S.  ix.  151). — The  question 
asked  was,  What  societies  exist  wholly  or 
partially  to  carry  on  the  cult  of  the  Royal 
Martyr,  King  Charles  I.  ?  and  as  I  have 
made  this  subject  my  life's  work  for  a  good 
many  years,  I  should  be  grateful  if  you 
would  allow  me  a  little  of  your  valuable 
space  to  answer  it. 

Two  societies  are  now  in  existence 
wholly  and  solely  for  that  object,  without 
any  further  aspirations,  either  historical  or 
political :  the  Royal  Martyr  Church  Union, 
already  referred  to  by  your  correspondent, 
and  the  Society  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr,  founded  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greville- 
Nugent. 

All  Royalist  and  Jacobite  societies  in  this 
country  pay  great  veneration  to  King  Charles 
I.,  for  though  our  Royal  pro  to -martyr, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (de  jure  Queen  also 
of  England  and  Ireland),  and  "  Prince 
Charlie,"  afterwards  Charles  III.,  the  gallant 
hero  of  the  '45,  may  be  equally  loved,  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  while  all  the  crowned  heads 
in  Europe  except  two  have  a  descent  from 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  no  one  is  de- 
scended from  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the 
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Martyr  King  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
Stuart  heiress  of  to -day,  the  present  Queen 
Consort  of  Bavaria. 

Of  these  societies  the  Order  of  the  White 
Rose  was  the  first.  Formed  in  1886,  it  had 
a  considerable  share  in  organizing  the  very 
successful  Stuart  Exhibition  held  in  the  New 
Gallery  the  following  year,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  late  Earl  of  Ashburnham  (in 
whom  the  cause  lost  one  of  its  best  sup- 
porters). This  body  afterwards  split  off 
into  the  Legitimist  Jacobite  League,  the 
active  political  society,  which  has  to-day 
numerous  branches  extending  as  far  as 
Canada  and  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  Order 
of  St.  Germain,  in  which  were  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  British  aristocracy. 
This  is  now  happily  united  with  the  Royalist 
Club,  founded  by  myself  in  1901,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Lindsay  is  President,  and  Mr. 
Clifford  Miller  (founder  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Germain)  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Legitimist  Jacobite  League  is  also 
united  to,  but  not  amalgamated  with,  the 
Royalist  Club.  It  has  the  same  officers  and 
Council,  but  keeps  to  its  own  separate  field 
of  work.  Full  information  about  these 
societies  and  all  connected  with  the  Legiti- 
mist movement  is  given  in  '  The  Legitimist 
Kalendar  for  1910,'  published  from  this 
address. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Royalist  Club 
recently  had  the  privilege  to  present  a 
valuable  oil  painting  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr,  discovered  and  purchased  by  H.H. 
Prince  Frederick  Duleep  Singh,  to  St. 
Charles's  Church,  Falmouth,  which  until 
then  had  possessed  no  memorial  of  its 
patron. 

This  Club  meets  monthly  for  the  reading 
of  papers  on  historic  subjects,  &c.,  and  is 
arranging  for  a  large  public  service  at 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
in  honour  of  the  Royal  Martyr,  on  his  anni- 
versary (30  Jan.)  next  year. 

E.  JOSEPHINE  LESLIE-MOIB, 

Hon.  Sec.  Royalist  Club  and  Legitimist 

Jacobite  League. 

32,  Elgin  Crescent,  Bays  water,  W. 

BREAST  TACKLE:  PUSH-PLOUGH  (11  S. 
ix.  109,  194).— The  interesting  note  of 
A.  C.  C.  on  the  push -plough  at  the  second 
reference  ought  not  to  be  lost  as  such,  as 
it  will  be  if  indexed  only  under  "  breast  - 
tackle,"  which  seems  to  be  another  kind 
of  implement.  There  are  two  push -ploughs 
in  the  Warrington  Museum,  from  South 
Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire  respectively. 
In  this  district  they  seem  to  have  been 


used  in  marshy  ground  and  corners  of 
fields,  where  the  ordinary  plough  could  not 
work.  The  use  of  them  in  Merionethshire 
was  formerly  common,  and  is  now  specially 
prohibited  in  the  leases  on  some  estates. 

CHABLES  MADELEY. 
Warrington. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAMERON  OF  FASSI- 
FERN  (US.  ix.  186). — A  very  full  account  of 
this  officer  is  given  in  '  Soldiers  of  Fortune,' 
by  James  Grant,  published  in  1858.  In  the 
Preface  the  writer  says  that  it  was  origin- 
ally published  in  The  Dublin  University 
Magazine  for  1854,  adding  : — 

"  It  was   carefully  compiled   from   a   mass  of 

Srivate  papers  and  letters  submitted  to  me  by 
is  brother,  Sir  Duncan  Cameron,  Bart.  ;  from 
several  letters  written  to  me  by  his  brother 
officers  ;  the  MSS.  Records  of  the  92nd  High- 
landers ;  and  from  information  readily  afforded 
to  me  by  the  authorities  at  the  War-Office  and 
Horse  Guards." 

He  adds  that  Col.  Cameron  "cannot 
strictly  be  called  a  Soldier  of  Fortune," 
the  memoir  being  added  to  make  up  the 
book.  Readers  of  '  The  Romance  of  War,' 
by  the  same  author,  will  recognize,  amid  the 
fiction,  several  true  incidents. 

E.  L.  H.  TEW. 
Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

HEART-BURIAL  (US.  viii.  289,  336,  352, 
391,  432,  493  ;  ix.  38,  92).  Giles,  otherwise 
Gilbert,  de  Berkeley  died  about  1284  A.D. 
His  body  was  buried,  by  directions  of  his 
will,  at  Little  Malvern,  Worcestershire,  and 
his  heart  in  the  chancel  of  Cubberley  Church. 
Vide  Nash's  '  Worcestershire.' 

SYDNEY  HERBERT. 

MILTON  QUERIES..^!!  S.  ix.  150,198,  216). 
— There  is  a  variant'  of  the  saying  about 
wooden  chalices  and  golden  priests  in  Long- 
fellow's '  Golden  Legend  ' : — 

In  the  days  of  gold, 
The  days  of  old, 
Crozier  of  wood 
And   bishop   of   gold  ! . . . . 
Now  we  have  changed 
That  law  so  good, 
To  crozier  of  gold 
And  bishop  of  wood  ! 

At  9  S.  ix.  214  there  is  a  note  on  '  Chalices 
of  Wood,'  in  which  the  saying  is  traced  back 
to  Boniface,  bishop  and  martyr  (A.D.  755). 

"OVER  END  "  =  STRAIGHT  UP  ( 1 1  S.  ix.146). 
— This  curious  phrase  is  used  with  a  more 
extensive  meaning  than  your  correspondent 
seems  aware  of.  A  man  who  is  so  ill  ^as  to 
be  scarcely  able  to  get  about  will  say  he  can 
"  hardlins  keep  ovver  end."  C.  C.  B. 
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CENTENABY  OF  THE  CIGAR  (US.  ix.  89). 
— COL.  PRIDEATJX  asks  when  the  cigar  was 
first  introduced  into  English  literature. 
There  is  a  reference  to  it  in  an  undated 
letter  of  Mary  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  conjectur- 
ally  placed  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  between 
two  bearing  post-marks  29  Aug.,  1806,  and 
23  Oct.,  1806,  respectively.  From  the  con- 
text and  the  known  biographical  details  of 
Coleridge's  life,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  chronological 
arrangement.  Mary  writes  : — 

"  You  are  too  serious  and  too  kind  a  vast  deal, 
for  we  are  not  much  used  to  either  seriousness  or 
kindness  from  our  present  friends,  and  therefore 
your  letter  has  put  me  into  a  greater  hurry  of 
spirits  that  [sic]  your  pleasant  segar  did  last 
night,  for  believe  me  your  two  odd  faces  amused 
me  much  more  than  the  mighty  transgression 
vexed  me.  If  Charles  had  not  smoked  last  night 
his  virtue  would  not  have  lasted  longer  than 
tonight,  and  now  perhaps  with  a  little  of  your 
good  counsel  he  will  refrain." 

The  erroneous  spelling  may  possibly  not 
have  been  uncommon,  for  we  find  it  in 
Hood's  '  Ode  to  Mr.  Graham  '  in  his  and 
Hamilton  Reynolds's  '  Odes  and  Addresses 
to  Great  People  '  :— 

A  few  more  whiffs  of  my  segar 
And  then  in  Fancy's  airy  car, 

Have  with  thee  for  the  skies  : — 
How  oft  this  fragrant  smoke  upcurl'd, 
Hath  borne  me  from  this  little  world, 

And  all  that  in  it  lies  ! 

S.    BUTTERWORTH. 

ST.  PANCRAS  (11  S.  ix.  191). — For  life 
and  martyrdom  of  the  saint  see  Alban 
Butler's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints.'  This,  with 
the  '  Catholic  Encyclopaedia  '  and  the  follow- 
ing, will  no  doubt  give  your  querist  all  the 
information  knowrn  : — - 

Saint  Pancras,  by  Samuel  Palmer.  London, 
1870. 

Saint  Pancras,  by  Fredk.  Miller.     London,  1874. 

Saint  Pancras,  by  Thomas  Coull.  London, 
1861. 

Saint  Pancras  Notes  and  Queries.     1899-1903. 

Saint  Pancras  Book  of  Dates.     1908. 

Collection  of  Materials  for  a  History  of  St. 
Pancras,  3  vols.  For  description  see  '  Catalogue, 
Percival  Library,'  p.  202. 

Collection  of  Epitaphs,  St.  Pancras,  by  Fredk. 
T.  Cansick.  London,  1869-72. 

Charitable  Foundations,  &c.,  St.  Pancras,  by 
Samuel  Wiswould.  1863. 

Pancredge,  by  Edwin  lloffe.  Privately 
printed.  1865. 

The  above  are  a  few  titles  culled  from  my 
own  collection  (the  Percival  Collection  ex- 
cepted).  Copies  of  all  are  in  British  Museum 
Library. 

Resident  in  the  borough  of  St.  Pancras, 
your  querist  should  first  search  the  Branch 
Public  Library  opposite  Highgate  Cemetery 


gates.  He  should  also  search  the  Catalogues 
in  the  MS.  Department,  British  Museum  ; 
and  there  is  a  splendid  collection  of  London 
topography  in  the  Guildhall  Library — 
possibly  items  might  be  traced"  there  not 
to  be  readily  found  elsewhere. 

I  may  add  that  before  long  the  Borough 
Council  of  St.  Pancras  will  have  possession 
of  the  marvellous  collection  of  local  litera- 
ture made  by  the  late  Ambrose  Heal  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Nower  Hill, 
Pinner,  during  the  last  forty  years,  and 
bequeathed  by  him  to  the  borough  ;  but 
it  will  be  some  months  before  this  can  be 
available  for  public  inspection,  as  it  has  to 
be  gone  through  and  catalogued. 

I  hope,  later,  to  send  some  details  of  the 
collection.  As  referee  in  any  questions  that 
may  arise,  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  its 
contents,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  that 
some  notes  thereon  should  be  chronicled  in 
the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  as  the  collection  is 
to  find  a  resting-place  at  the  Town  Hall,  and 
not  at  a  public  library. 

GEORGE  POTTER. 

296,  Archway  Road,  N. 

Just  outside  Prague,  on  the  road  to 
Zizka's  stronghold  Tabor,  is  the  village  of 
Pancrac.  A  fierce  battle  was  fought  here 
in  1420,  when  the  citizens  of  Prague  de- 
feated the  Emperor  Sigismund  in  one  of 
the  conflicts  included  under  the  general 
heading  of  Hussite  wars. 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Streatham. 

ANTHONY  MUNDAY  (US.  viii.  509 ;  ix.  57, 
181). — Anthony  Munday  "  claimed  to  be  of  a 
Staffordshire  family,"  and  his  father's  name 
was  Christopher  ('D.N.B.').  Iu  Stow's 
'  Survey  of  London,'  "  now  completely 
finished  "  by  Anthony  Munday,  Humphry 
Dyson,  and  others  in  1633,  among  the  in- 
scriptions given  as  appearing  in  the  church 
of  "  S.  Peter  in  Cheape  "  is  that  of  "Sir 
John  Mundy,  Goldsmith,  Maior,  deceased 
1537  "  ;  and  in  the  same  edition  it  is  stated 
that  this  Sir  John  Mundy  was  son  of  William 
Mundy  of  Wycombe,  Berks.  At  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  John 
Mundy,  Knight,  was  possessed  of  leasehold 
property  at  Wycombe  and  Penne  in  the 
same  county,  including  one  garden  and 
"  le  Gatehowse  "  in  Great  Wycombe  ('  Nun- 
nery of  Little  Marlow,'  Dugdale's  '  Monasti- 
con  ' ).  At  his  death  Sir  John  Mundy  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Vincent,  of 
Islington  by  London  and  Markeaton  by 
Derby,  who  was  aged  28  years  in  1539 
(I.P.M.).  Besides  succeeding  to  his  father's 
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estates  near  Derby,  Vincent  Mundy  was 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Alstonefield  in  Stafford- 
shire (Calendar  of  the  Pleadings,  Duchy  of 
Lancaster).  Alstonefield  was  formerly  a  parish 
fifteen  miles  long.  Vincent  Mundy  was 
returned  M.P.  for  Derbyshire,  3  Oct.,  1555. 
At  his  death  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  Derbyshire  estates.  Edward 
Mundy  (armiger)  died  in  1607,  and  there  is 
a  monument  effigy  to  his  memory  in  Mack- 
worth  Church,  Derby.  He  provided  for  his 
younger  sons  by  giving  them  one  or  two 
farms  each  for  terms  of  ninety-nine  years  ; 
while  his  youngest  son,  Zaccheus,  was  to 
have  a  pecuniary  bequest  when  he  had 
finished  his  apprenticeship.  To  his  daugh- 
ters he  gave  pecuniary  bequests.  A  long 
inventory  of  his  personal  effects  on  a  strip 
of  parchment  or  vellum  is  particularly 
interesting,  including  armour  and  a  large 
number  of  cattle.  For  some  reason  or 
other  he  was  unable  to  sign  his  name.  Prob- 
ably he  was  too  ill  to  do  so. 

MONEDEE. 

"THE  FAITHFUL  DUBHAMS  "  (11  S.  viii. 
30). — This  query  has  not  been  answered. 
If  BBADSTOW  will  refer  to  10  S.  viii.  257, 
he  will  find  a  quotation  from  The  Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  of  25  May,  1907  : — 

"  The  68th  Foot  became  known  as  '  The  Faith- 
ful Durhams  '  because  of  their  steadfastness  in 
the  desultory  operations  against  the  Caribs  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1764,  when  the  regiment 
suffered  much  hardship." 

BBADSTOW  was  not  likely  to  find  this  pas- 
sage, as  it  appears  under  '  "  Moke,"  a 
Donkey  :  Nicknames  of  the  Army  Service 
Corps.'  G.  K.'s  reply,  which  I  am  quoting, 
concerns  the  56th,  58th,  and  68th  Regi- 
ments. 

The  sobriquet  "The  Faithful  Durhams" 
is  given,  without  explanation,  in  John  S. 
Farmer's  '  Regimental  Records  of  the  British 
Army,'  1901.  ROBEBT  PIEBPOINT. 

CLEMENTINA  STIBLING  GBAHAME  (11  S. 
ix.  129,  194). — The  David  Grahame  of 
Duntrune  who  became  fourth  titular  Vis- 
count Dundee  was  first  cousin  to  William 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse, 
first  Viscount  Dundee,  and  of  David  Grahame, 
the  third  Viscount.  Both  David  Grahame 
of  Duntrune,  fourth  titular  Viscount  Dundee, 
and  his  cousin  William  Grahame  of  Claver- 
house, were  grandsons  of  Sir  William 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  who  acted  as 
one  of  the  curators  of  his  kinsman  James 
Graham,  fifth  Earl  and  first  Marquess 
("the  Great  Marquess")  of  Montrose. 


David  Grahame  of  Duntrune,  fourth 
titular  Viscount  Dundee,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  William,  who  was  attainted  in 
1715,  and  by  his  grandson  James,  sixth  and 
last  titular  Viscount  Dundee,  who  was 
attainted  in  1745,  and  died  without  issue. 

William  Grahame,  fifth  titular  Viscount 
Dundee  (attainted  in  1715),  had  at  least  two 
brothers,  Alexander  and  David ;  and  Alex- 
ander Grahame  of  Duntrune,  son  of  the 
latter,  was  the  father  of  the  Alexander 
Grahame  who  died  s.p.  1802,  and  of  Anne, 
Amelia,  Clementina,  and  Alison  Grahame, 
who  inherited  Duntrune  equally.  Amelia 
Grahame  married  Patrick  Stirling  of  Pitten- 
driech,  and  their  daughter  Clementina 
took  the  surname  of  Stirling-Grahame  (or 
Graham)  of  Duntrune,  and  died  s.p.  in  1877. 

Clementina  Stirling-Grahame  was,  how- 
ever, not  the  nearest  representative  of  the 
celebrated  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse, 
first  Viscount  Dundee,  for  Anna  Grahame 
(Mrs.  Robert  Young  of  Auldbar),  his  sister, 
had  a  daughter  Anna  (Mrs.  James  Barclay 
of  Balmekewan),  whose  son,  William  Barclay 
of  Balmekewan,  took  the  surname  of  Bar- 
clay-Grahame.  The  descendants  of  the 
latter,  known  as  the  Barclay-Grahames  of 
Morphie,  are  the  nearest  living  representa- 
tives of  the  famous  first  Viscount  Dundee. 
RONALD  DLXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

TYING  LEGS  AFTEB  DEATH  :  OTHEB  DEATH 
FOLK-LOBE  (11  S.  ix.  128,  196).— May  "an 
ancient  dame  inspire  a  pen,"  as  suggested 
by  ST.  SWITHLN,  and  note  a  few  superstitions 
as  actually  beheld  by  her  ?  In  a  long  life 
I  have  collected  many  at  first  hand.  Now 
I  record  only  my  own  experiences,  not  as 
seen  amongst  the  peasantry,  but  in  my  own 
middle  rank  of  life. 

I  have  seen  the  old  English  gardener  of  a 
wealthy  English  lady  walk  into  her  garden 
at  night,  and,  tapping  on  each  beehive  with 
the  doorkey,  say  distinctly  at  each  hive  : 
"  The  mistress  is  dead."  (Had  he  not  done 
so,  he  believed  the  bees  would  leave  the 
garden.)  This  was  in  1886,  and  the  man 
was  from  Dorsetshire. 

I  have  seen  in  Dublin,  when  my  brother,  a 
lawyer,  died  there  in  1891,  his  Catholic 
servants  run  to  stop  every  clock  in  the  house 
at  the  moment  of  death — not  to  tick  again 
till  the  funeral  had  left  for  the  cemetery. 

I  have  seen  in  Ulster  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  all  mirrors  in  the  room  covered,  "  lest 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  be  reflected  there " ; 
and  in  both  places  I  have  seen  doors  left 
ajar  so  that  it  might  go  in  and  out  freely 
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for  the  days  during  which  it  is  supposed  to 
linger  near  the  deserted  body.  "  Never 
close  the  door  of  the  'dead-room,'  "  whisper 
the  servants,  "  lest  you  pinch  the  ghost  in 
the  crack  of  the  door  !  " 

In  my  Ulster  home  there  was  a  press  or 
cupboard  where  were  kept  fine  linen  sheets 
and  coverings,  wax  candles,  and  silver 
candlesticks.  These  were  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  in  my  father's  cottages,  &c. 
They  were  at  their  service — never  offered, 
but  always  claimed — and  my  mother  told 
us  the  custom  had  come  down  for  genera- 
tions. Candles  must  burn  till  the  funeral. 
The  dead  must  not  be  left  alone,  "  lest  the 
Evil  One  have  power  "  ;  and  every  article  of 
furniture  in  the  poor  room  must  be  covered 
with  pure  white  linen.  We  were  taken  to 
see  our  poor  friends  when  thus  lying  dead — 
a  hard  ordeal  for  children,  and  yet  we  never 
shrank,  even  from  a  farewell  kiss  ;  for  the 
more  friends  who  say  farewell  thus,  the 
better  will  the  corpse  fare  in  the  life  beyond 
the  grave. 

The  most  terrifying  thing  I  remember  was 
the  whisper :  "  He 's  looking  for  one  to 
follow  him,"  if  an  eyelid  were  not  closed. 

If  ST.  SWITHIN  cares  for  any  notes  on  such 
superstitions,  I  can  send  them  to  him  direct. 

Y.  T. 

"  NOT    ROOM    ENOUGH    TO    SWING    A    CAT  " 

(11  S.  ix.  187). — The  querist  has  evidently 
never  seen  a  "  cat  "  used,  or  he  would  not 
say  :  "  Who  has  ever  heard  of  swinging  a 
whip  when  used  in  chastisement  ?  "  "  Swing- 
ing "  is  the  exact  word  to  employ,  for  the 
"  cat  "  is  (or  was)  swung  round  the  operator's 
head  between  each  stroke. 

I  well  remember  the  first  flogging  I  saw. 
It  took  place  on  the  narrow  top  of  the  ram- 
parts at  Gibraltar,  where  our  men  were 
drawn  up  in  line  to  see  the  punishment  car- 
ried out.  My  place  was  in  front,  near  the 
centre,  and  quite  close  to  the  triangle  to 
which  the  prisoner  was  tied — so  close, 
indeed,  that  my  white  tunic  was  spattered 
with  his  blood.  I  had  thus  every  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  movements  of  the 
"  cat."  The  operator  was  a  young  trum- 
peter ;  I  suppose  a  full-grown  man  might 
have  inflicted  too  severe  a  punishment. 

The  last  flogging  I  saw  was  inflicted  on  a 
negro  in  the  West  Indies,  about  1866  or 
1867,  soon  after  which  flogging  was  ctone 
away  with  in  the  Army.  Both  men  bore 
their  punishment  bravely,  but  the  negro 
turned  an  ashen  grey  all  over.  Though  a 
cruel  punishment,  it  was  only  inflicted  in 
the  case  of  very  gross  and  brutal  offences. 


Supposing  the  operator  to  be  5  ft.  tall,  the 
stretch  of  his  arm  upwards  might  make  the 
total  up  to  6  ft.,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
length  of  the  handle  and  lath  of  the  "  cat," 
which  at  a  rough  guess  might  be  3  ft.  6  in. 
So  that  a  height  of  9  ft.  6  in.  would  be  the 
minimum  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
"  swing  a  cat." 

G.  S.  PARRY,  Lieut. -Col. 
17,  Ashley  Mansions,  S.  W. 

"WITHIN  SOUND  OF  Bow  BELLS"  (11  S. 
ix.  167). — As  Cheapside  was  for  many  cen- 
turies pre-eminently  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  and  social  life  of  London,  and 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  that  thoroughfare  en- 
joyed priority  above  all  other  parochial 
churches  of  the  metropolis  as  the  mother- 
church  of  the  thirteen  peculiars  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in  conse- 
quence became  in  ancient  times  the  place 
of  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  to  be 
born  or  to  live  "  within  sound  of  Bow 
bells  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  to 
denote  a  citizen  of  London — a  Cockney  par 
excellence.  To  be  "  married  within  sound  of 
Bow  bells  "  may,  therefore,  merely  denote 
that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
at  a  church  situate  within  the  City  bounds. 

Of  the  churches  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Bow  Church  in  1780,  only  St.  Mary  Alder- 
mary  and  St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  are 
now  standing.  Churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  which  have  been  destroyed 
since  that  date  are  St.  Matthew,  Friday 
Street;  St.  Mildred,  Poultry;  and  St. 
Antholin,  Size  Lane.  F.  A.  RUSSELL. 

116,  Arran  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 

THE  SECOND  FOLIO  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE 
PLAYS,  1632 :  MILTON'S  EPITAPH  (11  S. 
viii.  141,  196,  232,  294,  317;  ix.  11,  73,  114, 
172,  217). — On  the  suggestion  of  SIR  EDWIN 
DURNING  -  LAWRENCE  I  have  given  fresh 
and  careful  consideration  to  his  view  of 
Milton's  tribute  to  Shakespeare,  and  I  have 
now  to  report  that  I  am  unable  to  change 
my  opinion  as  to  its  value.  I  still  hold  that 
the  lyric  is  an  unqualified  eulogy  of  Shake- 
speare, and  contains  no  cryptic  allusion -to 
Bacon. 

Having  thus  responded  to  SIR  EDWIN 
DURNING  -  LAWRENCE'S  kindly  hint,  may 
I  ask  him  as  a  favour  to  give  his  views 
on  the  question  of  Bacon's  authenticated 
verse,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  ? 
I  feel  that  this  is  an  essential  matter  in  the 
present  controversy.  If  Bacon  disguised 
himself  as  a  poetical  novice  when  he  wrote 
the  verse  included  in  his  Collected  Works, 
it  may  be  relevant  to  say  much  regarding 
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his  possibilities  as  a  miscellaneous  author. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  these  metrical  experi- 
ments represent  the  best  he  could  do,  his 
poetical  knell  is  knolled,  and  he  could  not 
have  produced  Shakespeare's  works. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

THOMAS  COCKING  (11  S.  ix.  69,  114). — 
He  was  possibly  father  to  W.  Cocking  who 
illustrated  books,  and  signs  some  of  the 
juvenile  theatrical  prints  issued  by  Richard 
Lloyd,  engraver  and  publisher,  1816-30. 
For  example,  I  have  a  print  entitled  '  Mr. 
Ducrow  as  courier  of  St.  Petersburgh,'  plate 
18,  No.  2,  published  by  R.  Lloyd  23  June, 
1830.  It  is  an  oblong  folio  signed  "  W. 
Cocking  Del.  R.  Lloyd.  Sc." 

Another  son  m?y  have  been  Robert 
Cocking,  landscape  painter,  who  lost  his  life 
in  a  descent  of  5,000  ft.  from  a  balloon,  in 
a  parachute  of  his  own  invention,  24  July, 
1837,  at  the  age  of  61. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  information  about  any 
of  the  above,  except  Ducrow. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

BOTANY  (11  S.  vi.  368;  vii.  72,  231 ;  viii.  137). 
— A  case  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  in  the 
vegetable  world  is  referred  to  by  Guy  de  la 
Brosse,  physician  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France, 
in  his  work  '  De  la  Nature,  Vertu  et  Utilit6 
des  Plantes,'  Paris,  1628.  In  his  chapter 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  whether  plants 
have  senses,  he  speaks  of  them  (p.  63)  as 
animated  by 

"un  sentiment  qu'elles  ont  les  unes  des  autres,  et 
par  une  hayne  entr'elles  ainsi  que  1'antipathie  es 
Animaux  se  fuyent  et  s'esloignent  eomme  la  vigne 
le  Choux,  autant  qu'elle  ayme  1'Ormeau." 
However,  on  p.  509  he  returns  to  the  subject, 
and  dismisses  the  idea  that  the  vine  loves 
the  elm  and  hates  the  cabbage  as  a  popular 
superstition.  AGNES  ARBEB. 

Cambridge. 

RED  HAND  OF  ULSTER:  CLASPED  HANDS 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  SYMBOL  (11  S.  vii.  189, 
275,  334,  373,  434;  viii.  14,  95,  154,  217, 
273  ;  ix.  195). — May  a  note  be  added  to  the 
statement  quoted  from  The  City  Press  of 
31  Jan.  last  concerning  the  missing  metal- 
gilt  staff -head  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane  ? 

The  loss  must  have  occurred  since  it  was 
in  the  custodianship  of  the  late  Dr.  Spar- 
row Simpson,  for  in  1894,  when  he  was 
Rector  of  St.  Vedast's,  I  well  remember  the 
care  that  was  displayed  when  I  was  per- 
mitted to  make  a  sketch  of  the  staff  for 
*  London  Church  Staves,'  and  on  that 
occasion  being  safely  locked  up  in  the 
vestry  till  my  task  was  finished. 


In  the  instance  of  St.  Vedast's  staff  the 
device  may  merely  have  had  reference  to 
the  union  of  that  parish  with  St.  Michael- 
le-Querne,  as  the  inscription  on  the  orb 
records  that  the  staff  was  "  The  Gift  of  John 
Walker  to  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Michael- 
le-Querne  and  St.  Vedast  Foster,  1737." 

M.  S.  T. 

THE  FIRST  BARMAID  (11  S.  ix.  148,  197). 
— Both  bar  and  barmaid  were  familiar 
institutions  in  the  coffee-house  days  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  Swift  was  accus- 
tomed to  find  his  letters  awaiting  him  at 
the  St.  James's  Coffee-house,  stuck  in  the 
glass  frame  behind  the  bar.  The  coffee- 
house bar  was  near  the  entrance,  and  was 
presided  over  by  the  barmaids  of  the  day, 
who  were  grumbled  at  in  an  Addisonian 
Spectator  as  "  idols,"  and  were  accused  of 
paying  more  attention  to  customers  who 
flirted  with  them  than  to  older  and  more 
sober-minded  folk.  "Facetious"  Tom 
Brown  described  them  as  "a  charming 
Phillis  or  two,  who  invited  you  by  their 
amorous  glances  into  their  smoaky  terri- 
tories." G.  L.  APPERSON. 

At  10  S.  vi.  425  I  supplied  an  illustration 
of  the  use  of  "  Bar  Maid  "  as  a  character  in 
a  comedy,  '  The  Fair  Quaker  of  Deal ;  or, 
The  Humours  of  the  Navy,'  advertised  in 
The  Daily  Post  of  28  April,  1732,  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  New  Theatre  in  Goodman's 
Fields.  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS, 

ALTARS  (11  S.  ix.  187). — Perhaps  the  latest 
book  upon  this  subject  is  '  Fifty  Pictures  of 
Gothic  Altars,'  selected  and  described  by 
Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.,  published  by  Long- 
mans &  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row  (1910). 
The  examples  given  therein  are  all  mediaeval, 
but  the  volume  cannot  be  defined  as  an 
exhaustive  one.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  altar  -  slab  in 
use  at  the  church  of  Garsington,  Oxford, 
is  a  pre  -  Reformation  one,  having  been 
disinterred  some  years  ago  from  the  church- 
yard, where  it  had  probably  lain  hidden 
since  the  changes  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

F.  S.  SNELL. 

15,  The  Burroughs,  Hendon,  N.W. 

HERODOTUS  AND  ASTRONOMIC  GEO- 
GRAPHY (11  S.  ix.  191). — As  to  a  scientific 
reference  to  Herodotus,  ii.  142,  Stein  and 
Abicht,  in  notes  on  this  passage  in  their 
respective  editions  of  Herodotus,  each 
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attempt  an  explanation  on  scientific  grounds. 
In  Rawlinson's  translation  of  Herodotus 
is  a  note  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  on  the 
passage,  stating  an  explanation  attempted 
by  Poole,  '  Horse  JEgypticse,'  p.  94  (ap- 
parently about  1851).  JOSEPH  A. 


SchivierigJfciten  des  Englischen.  Von  Dr.  G-ustav 
Kriiger.  —  II.  Teil.  Syntax.  I.  Abteilung. 
Hauptivort.  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  C.  A. 
Kochs,  4m.  40.) 

THE  difficulties  of  our  language,  even  after  long 
study  and  constant  attention  to  the  best  models, 
are  considerable  to  a  native.  He  must  largely 
depend  on  his  taste  and  instinct  in  deciding  what 
is  English  and  what  is  not.  To  a  foreigner  the 
task  of  grasping  such  niceties,  and  even  the  multi- 
tude of  idioms  in  ordinary  use,  must  be  a  work 
demanding  intense  application  or  a  high  degree 
of  aptitude  for  linguistic  study.  Germans  should, 
then,  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Kriiger,  as  we  are,  for  the 
patience  and  research  he  has  Jbrought  to  bear  on 
the  intricacies  of  English  in  this  revision  of  his 
book.  He  is  clearly, well  acquainted  with  the 
theories  and  results  of  our  native  grammarians, 
and  he  knows  English  so  well  that  he  has  avoided 
the  absurdities  into  which  some  foreign  guides 
fall  (in  print  as  well  as  actual  practice)  when  they 
try  to  be  idiomatic. 

Our  main  criticism  of  Dr.  Kriiger's  thorough 
work  is,  indeed,  that  it  attempts  too  much.  It 
includes  the  English  of  past  days,  the  English  of 
poetry,  the  English  of  commerce,  the  English  of 
dialect  and  slang,  and  even  the  English  which  is 
American.  "  Them  's  the  lads  to  make  her  go," 
said  a  golf  professional,  returning  a  valued  club 
to  the  reviewer.  The  remark  was  picturesque 
and  thoroughly  appreciated,  but  it  would  hardly 
lead,  if  the  present  writer  penned  a  manual  of 
English,  to  a  suggestion  as  to  the  sex  of  a  golf 
ball  or  a  discourse  on  dialectal  variances  from 
common  constructions.  It  would  surely  be  better 
to  restrict  such  an  inquiry  to  good  English,  since 
grammar  is  an  ideal  for  instruction-  which  nobody 
follows  exactly.  Lapses  to-day  into  slovenly 
talk  and  writing  are  becoming  commoner  than 
ever,  and,  while  we  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Kriiger 
for  his  abundant  store  of  examples,  we  note 
that  some  of  them  hardly  represent  the  English 
we  should  care  to  copy.  The  average  novelist 
takes  little  thought  about  his  style,  and  has,  in 
our  experience,  little  knowledge  of  the  scholarly 
sort  concerning  the  language  he  uses.  We  are 
in  favour  of  reasonable  freedom — the  world  of 
language  belongs  to  citizens  of  the  world,  not  to 
professors  and  philologists — but  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  classic  authors,  or  authors  ap- 
proaching that  standard  in  their  grace  of  style 
and  the  seriousness  of  their  work,  should  have 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  examples  of  English, 
current  or  obsolete.  Even  so,  in  the  English  of 
the  past  we  should  make  our  selections  carefully. 
A  late  play  of  Shakespeare,  like  '  The  Tempest,' 
has  often  a  broken  utterance,  broken  in  bearing 
the  strain  of  quickcoming  thought,  which  no  one 
to-day  would  venture  to  copy.  We  should  not, 


then,  give  the  first  word  in  "  Me,  poor  man,  my 
library  |  was  dukedom  large  enough,"  as  a  typical 
dative.  It  might  be  an  accusative  by  a  natural 
anacoluthon,  for  the  "  me  "  is  repeated  and  pro- 
perly governed  by  a  verb  in  the  next  sentence,  as 
in  the  well-known  Virgilian  example, 
Me,  me  —  adsum  qui  feci  —  in  me  convertite 
ferrum. 

Dr.  Kriiger  begins  with  '  Sex,'  which  has  largely 
disappeared  from  our  language,  and  shows  at  once 
the  peculiarities  of  English  usage.  A  "he-cat" 
will  hardly  do  ;  it  falls  under  the  rule  mentioned 
directly  afterwards  "  wo  die  Sprache  andere 
Verbindungen  geheiligt  hat,"  for  we  speak  of  a 
"  Tom  cat."  We  doubt  "  jenny  "  for  the  female 
bird — at  any  rate  in  present  usage — except  in 
"  Jenny -wren."  Our  own  columns  are,  we 
noticed,  cited  for  the  swan,  male  and  female. 

The  sections  which  follow  on  difficulties  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genitive,  the  dative,  plurals,  and 
nouns  are  full  of  interest,  raising  many  questions 
which  are  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate  between 
the  purist  and  the  average  man  who  goes  by  no 
rule,  and  so  is  obstinate  in  maintaining  the  idiom 
that  pleases  him.  Dr.  Kriiger's  view  in  such 
cases  strikes  us  as  eminently  sensible,  and  is  not 
seldom  fortified  by  the  support  of  good  English 
manuals  such  as  the  '  Authors'  and  Printers' 
Dictionary  '  of  F.  Howard  Collins. 

We  mention  a  few  further  points  which  have 
struck  us  in  our  perusal.  In  "  You  promised  to 
your  parents  that  such  a  thing  should  ....  " 
omit  "  to  "  (p.  57).  On  the  next  page,  "  I  will 
abate  you  a  shilling  "  would  hardly  be  understood 
to-day.  The  list  of  plurals  of  foreign  words  is 
good  (p.  102).  It  would  have  saved  an  author 
of  repute  from  "  gnoma "  as  the  plural  of 
"  gnomon,"  which  is  yvib/^uv.  A  few  pages 
further  on  plurals  posing  as  singulars  and  vice 
versa  are  worth  attention.  To  "  (golf)  links  "  it 
might  be  added  that  the  plural  is  correct,  and 
"  a  links  "  slack  English.  "  A  bleach-works  " 
(p.  149)  is  similarly  commercial  English.  The 
frequent  use  of  a  noun  of  multitude  with  a  plural 
verb  (even  after  a  singular  in  the  preceding 
sentence)  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  section 
on  p.  169.  Dr.  Kriiger  thinks  it  betrays  "  a 
want  of  close  thinking,"  but  his  further  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  quality  of  English  thought  strike 
us  as  rather  fanciful.  This  idiom  is,  of  course, 
known  in  Latin  and  French,  as  his  quotations 
show.  On  the  similar  use  of  a  plural  verb  with 
such  words  as  "  each  "  and  "  everyone  "  he  has 
a  judicious  note,  and  a  reference  to  our  columns. 
He  may  like  to  add  to  his  examples  one  from 
a  modern  stylist  of  a  high  order.  Stevenson, 
in  '  Some  Portraits  by  Baeburn  '  ('  Virginibus 
Puerisque  '),  has  :  "  And  so  each  of  his  portraits 
are. . .  .a  piece  of  history." 

"  A  do-everything  pirate  "  (p.  195)  does  not 
sound  a  natural  phrase  to-day.  We  notice  on 
p.  208  "  Do  you  take  single  (railway  ticket)  ?  " 
We  think  "  take  a  single  "  is  more  usual.  On  the 
same  page  the  English  habit  of  shortening  words 
where  the  context  is  understood,  or  supposed  to 
be  understood,  is  well  illustrated. 

Among  the  examples  is  "  [gun-]  powder,  which 
reminds  us  of  a  pleasant  American  story.  A 
youth  went  into  a  store,  and  asked  for  some 
powder.  The  weary  shopkeeper  murmured  the 
question,  '  Face,  tooth,  egg,  stomach,  or  gun  ?  '  ' 
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The   Romance   of   Narnfs.     By   Ernest   Weekley. 

(John  Murray,  3*.  6rf.  net.) 

THOSE  who  enjoyed  Prof.  Weekley's  former 
book,  '  The  Romance  of  Words,'  will  expect  to 
find  the  work  before  us  not  only  sound  and 
scholarly,  but  entertaining  also,  and  full  of  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  concrete  and — so  to 
put  it— the  human  value  of  names.  Nor  will 
they  be  disappointed.  The  collection  studied 
here  offers  little  that  is  recondite  or  curious  : 
the  writer  says  he  took  his  examples  from  the 
'  London  Directory  '  and  from  newspapers  and 
the  streets.  Still,  our  commonest  and  least 
impressive  names  have  often  the  most  unexpected 
histories,  and  if  the  Napiers  must  bear  to  be 
told  that  they  owe  their  name  to  a  servant  whose 
business  was  with  napery,  the  Codlins,  if  they 
chance  ever  to  have  regretted  their  appellation, 
may  feel  consoled  by  learning  that  it  is  con- 
tracted from  Coaur  de  Lion. 

Prof.  Weekley  has  more  reason  to  praise  the 
industry  than  to  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  former 
workers  along  this  line,  though  he  has,  of  course, 
•some  good  words  to  say  of  Bardsley — despite  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  recognize  that  "  Sword- 
slipper  "  means  "  sword-sharpener  " — and  in  the 
^matter  of  "  Waring  "  is  able  even  to  justify  him 
against  the  late  Prof.  Skeat.  It  was  a  good  idea 
to  start  out  with  a  mediaeval  roll  wherein,  as  he 
shows,  the  names  of  men  "dead  and  buried 
before  the  Battle  of  Crecy  "  are  fundamentally 
the  same  with  those  in  common  use  to-day — the 
three  exceptions,  "  le  Wimpler,"  "  le  Hatter," 
and  "Maraud',"  being  curious,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  second  not  easy  to  explain. 

"  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  "  ought,  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  be  "  Smith,  Jones,  and  Wil- 
liams," or,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  English, 
' '  Smith ,  Taylor,  and  Brown. ' '  Taylor  is  a  good  ex- 
.ample  of  the  absorption  of  one  or  two  less  common 
jiames  by  a  more  common  one  of  somewhat  the 
same  sound,  much  to  the  enlargement  of  its 
range.  Thus  "  Taylor "  represents  not  only 
"  tailleur,"  but  also  "  Teler  *  and  "  Teller,"  the 
mediaeval  "  weaver  "  (cf.  tela,&  web)  and  "tiler. 

The  chapter  on  foreign  names  contains  many 
amusing  items.  It  would  certainly  not  occur  to 
the  ordinary  amateur  etymologist  to  connect 
Lidley,  through  Little-eye,  with  Petitceil,  which, 
it  appears,  was  the  name  of  some  French  Huguenot 
.artisan  who  was  required  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
official  list  kept  of  these  refugees,  and  had  his 
name  literally  translated.  Not  all  these  foreign 
names  lent  themselves  to  this  mode  of  transforma- 
tion, and  some  quaint  words  were  evolved  in 
attempts  to  set  them  down.  Prof.  Weekley 
says  that  transformation  of  this  sort,  i.e.,  the 
modification  of  names  of  foreign  origin  so  as  to 
suit  them  to  English  pronunciation,  is  still  going 
on,  especially  in  provincial  manufacturing  towns ; 
but,  besides  some  well-known  Jewish  instances 
we  notice  that  he  only  adduces  one  out  of  a  novel 
The  discussion  of  mediaeval  baptismal  name.5 
brings  out  chiefly  the  fact  that  the  greater  number 
..of  them  are  Teutonic,  brought,  however,  into 
.use  through  the  Norman  invasion  rather  than  by 
descent  from  Anglo-Saxon.  Prof.  Weekley  wet 
points  out  the  resemblance  between  Germar 
and  Greek  naming  in  the  matter  of  force  and 
pictures queness.  French  names,  as  such,  are 
largely  adopted  place-names ;  the  Celtic  elemenl 
gives  preponderantly  nicknames  —  e.g.,  Camerot 
-'*  crooked  nose,"  Campbell  "  wry  mouth  ' 


Drof.  Weekley  "  rubs  in  "  the  truth,  which  other 
writers  have  pointed  out,  that  there  are  many 
names  now  borne  with  complacency  by  their 

wners,  the  original,  forgotten  meaning  of  which 
would  hardly  please  them. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  it  is  true,  several  names  of 

Lifferent  origin  may  have  coalesced  to  form  one 
name,  or  a  name  may  be  of  one  derivation  only, 

>ut  that  uncertain,  with  two  or  three  tempting 

ines  of  descent  to  choose  from.  As  a  "  specimen 
problem "  in  this  kind  Prof.  Weekley  gives 

he  name  "  Rutter,"  which  may  or  may  not  be 
derived  from  several  widely  different  stocks,  it 
eing  really  mere  accident  that  they  all  contain 
some  element  of  vagabondage  in  them. 

An    Index   of   about   3,500    names — none   but 
what  are  still  in  use — and  each  dealt  with  in  the 

>ody  of  the  work,  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 

eaturss  of  the  book. 

THE  REV.  H.  M.  FLETCHER,  of  Peveril,  2,  Raw- 
inson  Road,  Oxford,  writes  to  say  that  he  will 
je  very  greatly  obliged  if  any  one  possessing  any 
Betters  of  Charlotte  Katherme  Clavering,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Miles  Angus  Fletcher,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Dhristison,  will  send  them  to  him,  her  only  sur- 
viving son,  at  the  above  address.  They  will  be 
copied  in  autotype,  and  carefully  sent  back  to 
their  respective  owners,  if  these  will  send  him 
bheir  addresses.  Mr.  Fletcher  believes  that  the 
letters  will  form  a  most  instructive  and  amusing 
illustration  of  the  reigns  of  George  III.,  George  I V., 
William  IV.,  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

MR.  A.  GWYTHER  writes : — "  In  reference  to  COL. 
LEACH'S  correction  about  the  24th  Regiment's  name 
of  'Howard's  Greens'  (ante,  p.  211),  I  quite  accept 
his  explanation  of  my  mistake.  I  did  not  realize 
that  there  were  two  regiments — the  19th  and  24th 
— having  almost  the  same  nickname,  as  *  Green 
Howards '  and  '  Howard's  Greens.' " 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  follovnng 
notices: — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.  B.C. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
epondents  must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication  "  Duplicate." 

J.  F.  DE  C.  and  S.  T.— Forwarded. 
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JOHN  WILKES  AND  THE  'ESSAY  ON 
WOMAN.' 

(See  ante,  pp.  121,  143,  162,  183,  203,  222.) 

SOME  mystery  has  always  prevailed  as  to 
how  the  Government  first  acquired  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  parodies.  If  the 
"  Case  for  Counsel "  (Add.  MS.  30,885, 
f.  155)  is  to  be  credited,  its  existence  in 
manuscript  form  was  long  known  to  Sand- 
wich, for 

41  it  has  been  publickly  and  often  read  many  years 
ago  at  the  Beefsteak  Club  by  tbe  very  Lord  who 
moved  against  it  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Wilkes  charged  the  Ministry  with  having 
seized  it  in  the  illegal  seizure  of  his  papers. 
Anticipating  that  it  would  be  used  against 
him,  he,  soon  after  winning  his  Habeas 
Corpus  case  on  6  May,  1763,  caused  his  legal 
friend  Gardiner,  of  the  Bar,  to  pay  Kearsley 
to  insert  the  mock  announcement  of  the 
*  Essay '  as  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Carteret  Webb  and  Lovell  Stanhope.  This 
advertisement,  inserted  in  The  Public 


Advertiser,  was  proved  as  part  of  the  case 
against  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  in 
error,  for  we  read  that 

"  his  stolen  goods,  which  were  only  some enclosed 

in  a  letter,  on  12  May  were  returned  to  him  with  all 
his  other  papers,  which  did  not  concern  the  prose- 
cution^  by  Watson  the  [King's]  Messenger."— Add. 

This  is  not  quite  true,  for  we  find  reserved 
for  the  censorious  eye  of  my  Lord  Sandwich 
— in  September  following  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State — five  sheets  of  a  curious  piece 
in  Wilkes 's  writing  headed 

"Instructions  for  our  well  beloved  John  Earl 
of  Sandwich  Our  Embassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Most  Catholick  King  Given 
at  Our  Sublime  Court  of  St.  Paul  Co  vent  Garden." 
It  is  endorsed  by  Blackmore  and  Watson  the 
Messengers,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
it  is  in  matter  and  manner  very  character- 
istic of  its  profligate  author  (Guildhall 
MSS.  214/1).  ' 

Walpole,  indeed,  supports  Wilkes  in  the 
following  oft-quoted  passage,  upon  which 
most  modern  historians  and  biographers 
have  based  their  assertions  : — 

"One  of  the  copies  had  been  seized  among  his 

papers  by  Philip  Carteret  Webb And  now  did 

Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  hugged  this  mischief  for 
months  in  his  breast,  lay  open  the  precious  poem 
before  his  brother  Lords." 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  "  Jemmy 
Twitch er "  this  charge  deserves  to  be 
examined  with  some  care. 

True  it  is  that  the  Ministry  were  prepared 
to  stoop  to  the  dirtiest  tricks  to  compass 
Wilkes's  ruin.  Thus  we  find  Halifax  waiting 
(to  Webb  ?)  on  3  July,  1763,  from  Bushey 
Park  (Guild.  MSS.  214/3)  :— 

"SiR, The  paper  he  [a  certain  "  very  honest 

srson  "]  will  show  you,  which  you  will  understand 
stter  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  than  I  can 
tell  you,  he  extracted  from  the  brief  which  Mr. 
Wilkes's  attorney  or  attorney's  clerk  showed  him, 
but  this  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  would  ruin  the  attorney  and  my 
honest  man.  I  desire  you  would  see  him  and  talk 

to  him that  the  Attorney  and  Sollicitor-General 

may  be.  immediately  informed  how  our  enemies' 
batteries  lay." 

What  this  paper  was  I  do  not  know. 
Conceivably  Wilkes  was  fool  enough  to  let 
the  attorney  see  a  proof  of  his  parodies, 
which  were  printing  at  this  very  time.  But 
I  think  it  unlikely,  and  I  cannot  conjecture 
what  such  a  work  would  be  doing  in  a  law 
brief. 

Sandwich,  however,  only  became  a  Mini- 
ster on  6  September  following.  In  the 
meantime  Jennings,  who  did  not  enter 
Wilkes's  service  till  June  (he  corrected  his 
questioner  in  the  Lords'  who  suggested  May), 
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had  found  the  black  proof  on  the  floor  of 
Wilkes's  house,  had  approached  Farmer, 
and  he,  Faden,  Hassall,  and  Kidgell  had 

fradually  seduced  Curry  from  his  allegiance, 
luch  time  and  money  were  consumed  in 
the   negotiations,   and   on   23   Sept.    Faden 
writes  to  Webb  : — 

"  There  is  no  way  I  can  conceive  but  by  getting 
some  gentleman  that  can  appear  with  one  in  com- 
pany and  tendering  down  the  money  to  Michael 
Curry,  who  I  believe  will  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion." 

On  27  Sept.  Webb  writes  to  Kidgell  and 
Faden  as  to  how  they  are  to  proceed  : — 

"  I  need  not  mention  that  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  MS.  ([note  this.E.  R.  W.])and  the  proofs 
and  an  examination  upon  oath  at  the  same  time 
or  before  the  money  is  paid  arid  the  security  given. 

If  he  is  desirous  of  preserving  appearances,  he 

may  have  the  papers  in  his  pockett  and  they  may 
be  seized." 

That  there  was  anything  humorous  in 
"  appearances "  being  preserved  by  the 
forcible  seizure  of  Mr.  Curry's  person  by 
that  pillar  of  public  and  private  morality, 
the  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  March,  would 
not  seem  to  have  struck  the  Treasury 
solicitor. 

The  papers  were  handed  over,  and  not 
for  nearly  another  month  does  Sandwich 
appear  on  the  scene.  On  22  Oct.  he  writes 
to  Webb  for  the  papers  "  containing  the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  affair."  He 
professes  himself  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  matter,  and  begs  to  be  excused  asking 
a  number  of  ignorant  questions.  On  10  Nov. 
he  writes  :  "I  must  see  the  original  papers 
of  the  Essay  on  W —  before  four  o'clock." 
As  late  as  1  Nov.  he  had  still  no  idea 
that  Wilkes's  and  Kearsley's  men  could 
prove  the  patriot's  writing,  for  we  find 
him  desiring  a  noble  lord  at  Aylesbury  to 
find  out  "  one  or  more  people  who  could 
prove  Mr.  Wilkes's  handwriting  "  (Eg.  MS. 
2136,  f.  85).  In  his  letters  to  Webb  he  was, 
it  might  be  plausibly  contended,  playing  a 
part  ;  but  the  letter  to  his  noble  friend  is 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  view  that 
he  was  on  that  date  acquainted  with  the 
whole  affair.  What  need  to  go  to  Aylesbury 
when  Jennings  and  Curry  were  at  hand  ? 

While  "  Jemmy  Twitcher "  undeniably 
"  peached  his  pal  "  on  15  Nov.,  we  must, 
I  think,  acquit  him  of  the  greater  infamy 
of  deliberately  putting  Wilkes's  men  up  to 
the  betrayal  of  their  master.  Men  like 
Curry  and  Jennings  knew  well  enough  that 
these  proof-sheets  they  were  handling  were 
marketable  commodities,  and  while  no  man 
can  believe  that  chance  alone  dictated  to 
Jennings  the  wrapping  of  his^butter  up  in 


the  black  proof  before  going  to  the  "  Red 
Lion,"  we  may  easily  suppose  that  these 
worthless  men  were  acting  on  their  own 
initiative,  and  did  not  approach  Sandwich 
through  the  solicitor  until  the  whole  matter 
was  in  order. 

On  the  other  nttnd,  if  Wilkes's  attorney's 
clerk  had  smuggled  a  proof  of  the  *  Essay  ' 
into  the  brief  which  he  allowed  the  very 
honest  emissary  of  Halifax  to  see,  the 
explanation  would  appear  to  be  this : 
Jennings  first  shows  the  proof  to  the  clerk,, 
who  improperly  puts  it  in  the  brief  and 
shows  it  to  the  "  other  side,"  who  take  the 
Law  Officers'  opinion ;  whereupon  the 
clerk  is  approached  by  the  Treasury  solicitor 
and  told  how  he  is  to  instruct  Jennings  to 
act.  Then  Jennings  dutifully  finds  the 
black  proof,  and  ingenuously  repairs  to- 
the  "  Red  Lion  "  for  his  bit  of  supper  with 
the  precious  proof  wrapped  around  his  pat 
of  butter,  opening  with  the  verses  on  Bute. 
If  so,  Jennings  must  have  been  slightly  in 
error  in  giving  the  month  of  his  meeting 
with  Farmer  as  June,  since  Halifax's  letter 
bore  date  3  July,  1763. 

On  31  Jan.,  1769,  we  find  from  the  Com- 
mons' Journal  (cf.  Cobbett,  xv.  542,  and 
Cavendish,  i.  131, 138)  the  House  voted  that 

"Mr.  Wilkes failed  in  proving  the  accusation 

against  P.  C.  Webb  of  suborning  with  the  *  public 
money '  Curry  his  servant  to  betray  him  and  steal 
the  *  Essay  on  Woman. "' 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  report  of  the 
evidence  on  this  inquiry  ;  we  only  know 
that  Sandwich  and  March  were  summoned 
to  the  House  and  gave  their  versions  of  what 
had  happened. 

We  have  seen  that  Curry  was  bribed ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  paid  by  Faden 
by  money  advanced  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
and  we  learn  from  repeated  and  fruitless 
applications  from  Faden  to  Webb  (Guild. 
MSS.  214/1)  that  the  Treasury  repudiated 
the  obligation  both  as  regards  Curry  and 
a  sum  of  SQL  advanced  to  Kidgell  to  keep 
up  his  credit.  In  the  second  logomachy, 
therefore,  the  Ministry  scored  the  victory. 
ERIC  R.  WATSON. 


RICHARD     CORNWALLIS: 
CALYBUTT  AND  FINCHAM  FAMILIES. 

RICHARD  CORNWALLIS  was  born  in  1569  at 
Coxford  Priory,  near  East  Rudham,  Norfolk, 
and  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Henry 
Cornwallis  (brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Corn- 
wallis,  as  to  whom  see  the  'D.N.B.,'  and 
first  cousin  of  Thomas  Cornwallis,  Groom 
Porter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  married 
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the  Lady  Katharine,  sister  of  Henry,  second 
Earl  of  Southampton)  and  Anne,  his  second 
wife,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Edgar  Caly- 
butt,  serjeant-at-law.  This  lady  had  two 
sons  by  a  former  husband — pne  of  whom 
was  a  priest — but  their  names  are  nowhere 
given. 

Richard  was  educated  at  home,  and  after- 
wards under  Stephen  Limbert  at  Norwich 
Grammar  School,  until  at  the  age  of  15  he 
was  admitted  as  pensioner  to  the  bachelors' 
table  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 27  Feb.,  1584/5.  He  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1588-9,  being  second  out  of 
thirty -two  in  the  list,  and  that  of  M.A.  in 
1592,  and  became  Junior  Fellow  and 
Humanity  Lecturer  at  Christmas,  1592,  and 
Senior  Fellow  and  Dean  at  Michaelmas, 
1*595.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  reconciled 
to  the  Catholic  Church  "  by  the  means  and 
ministry  "  of  his  half-brother,  and  of  Father 
John  Gerard,  S.J.,  and  about  this  time  his 
mother  died  and  his  father  was  also  reconciled. 
Richard,  thereupon,  determined  to  go  to 
Rome,  but  on  landing  at  Flushing,  then  held 
by  the  English,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Governor,  and  imprisoned  there  for  six 
weeks.  On  24  April,  1596,  the  Privy 
Council  issued 

"a  warraunt  to  William  Killigrewe,  esquire,  to 
paie  unto  William  Judge,  Provost  Marshall  of 
Fluahinge,  for  his  chardge  in  bringinge  over  from 
Flushinge  hither  to  the  Court  one  John  Perse 
[i.e.,  Percy]  a  Jesuitt,  Richard  Cornwallys  gentle- 
man, and  two  gentlewomen  prysoners,  the  somme 
of  twelve  poundes."  (Dasent,  'Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council,'  xxv.  359). 

On  arriving  in  England,  Richard  was 
imprisoned  for  another  six  weeks,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  Fellowship,  though  this 
deprivation  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
effect  till  Michaelmas,  1596. 

He  entered  the  English  College  at  Rome 
as  an  alumnus  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
30  Nov.,  1598,  in  the  name  of  Richard 
Fincham.  He  may  have  chosen  this  name 
because  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  therefore  Richard's 
first  cousin,  had  married  as  his  first  wife 
Anne,  sister  and  coheir  of  William  Fincham 
of  Fincham  Hall,  Norfolk,  who  died  without 
issue  14  Elizabeth.  (N.B.  The  '  D.N.B.'  is 
in  error  in  giving  her  name  as  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Farnham  of  Fincham.) 
There  is,  however,  an  earlier  connexion, 
not  indeed  between  the  Fincham  and  Corn- 
wallis families,  but  between  the  Finchams 
and  the  Calybutts,  William  Fincham's 
grandfather  John  Fincham  having  had  a 
sister  who  was  married  to  a  Calybutt.  This 
John  Fincham  married  as  his  second  wife 


Ela,  daughter  of  Gregory  Edgar,  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  sister  Mrs.  Calybutt  was  the 
mother  of  Richard  Cornwallis's  maternal 
grandfather.  The  pedigrees  in  the  Harleian 
Society's  '  Visitations  of  Norfolk '  do  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  question.  Richard 
Cornwallis  took  the  usual  college  oaths  or* 
28  Feb.,  1599,  and  signed  as  Richard 
Fincham.  He  was  ordained  priest  on  the 
following  5  June,  but  was  not  sent  into 
England  till  4  May,  1601.  When  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis  was  appointed  British  Am- 
bassador to  Spain  in  1605,  Richard  accom- 
panied him,  and  died  at  the  British  Embassy 
there  about  October.  1606. 

The  chief  sources  for  the  above  account 
are  Blomefield's  'Norfolk,'  vii.  155,  349-50; 
Foley's  'Records  of  the  English  Province 
S.J.,'  i.  181-3;  and  Venn's  'Gonville  and 
Caius  College,'  i.  123-4. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  there- 
was  a  William  Calybutt  of  Coxford,  who 
left  three  daughters  and  coheirs :  ( 1 )  Anne, 
married  to  Thomas  Gardener  of  Coxford  r 
(2)  Elizabeth,  married  to  Henry  Walpole; 
and  (3)  Katharine,  wife  of  John  Walpole  of 
Houghton,  and  mother  of  Father  Edward 
Walpole,  S.J.  This  William  Calybutt  of 
Coxford  was  probably  the  third  son  of 
Francis  Calybutt  of  Castle  Acre. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 


BIRMINGHAM     STATUES     AND 
MEMORIALS. 

(See   ante,   p.    202.) 

FOR  over  forty-five  years  Nelson  (1758- 
1805)  remained  the  only  public  statue  the 
riverless  town  possessed,  and  J.  G.  Kohl,  a 
German  traveller,  noting  the  fact  in  Septeml 
ber,  1842,  expressed  surprise  that  a  com- 
munity of  "  200,000  living  specimens  of 
humanity  "  should  own  "  only  one  marble 
man  among  them."  He  contrasted  the 
place  in  this  respect  with  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Bristol,  Hull,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh,  remarking  also  that  "  Birming- 
ham and  Leeds  appear  to  me,  among  all  the 
large  towns  of  England,  to  be  the  two  most 
destitute  of  taste,  ornament,  and  enjoyment." 
Kohl's  "  marble  "  man,  none  the  less,  is  of 
bronze. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile  was 
received  in  Birmingham  with  ringing  of 
bells,  firing  of  guns,  and  illumination  of 
buildings.  The  29th  of  November,  1798, 
was  a  day  of  general  ^  thanksgiving,  and 
collections  were  made"  in  churches  and 
other  places  of  public  resort  for  relatives' 
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of  the  fallen.  Nelson  himself  visited 
Birmingham,  for  a  few  days  in  August- 
September,  1802  ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and  the 
party,  who  had  come  on  the  invitation  of 
the  High  and  Low  Bailiffs,  stayed  at  Styles's 
Hotel,  afterwards  the  Royal  Hotel  of  Dicken- 
eian  celebrity.  They  visited  the  theatre  on 
two  occasions,  being  drawn  through  the 
streets  by  the  populace  ;  there  were  torch- 
light processions,  and  at  a  public  banquet 
Lady  Hamilton  condescendingly  gratified 
those  present  with  several  appropriate 
and  charming  songs.  The  manufactories 
visited  included  Edgington's  stained-glass 
-workshop  at  Handsworth  and  the  Mint, 
where  "  applicable  medals  "  were  struck  off 
in  the  presence  of  the  visitors.  Mr.  Matthew 
Boulton,  by  reason  of  illness,  received  his 
distinguished  callers  in  his  bedchamber,  and 
their  final  departure  for  Warwick  Castle  was 
made  after  a  most  en  joy  able  stay  in  the  town* 
On  7  Nov.,  1805,  the  coming  of  the  news 
of  Nelson's  death  cast  a  profound  gloom 
over  the  district,  and  on  the  23rd  a  public 
meeting  was  held  to  consider  a  proposal  for 
the  erection  of  "a  monument,  statue,  or 
pillar,"  to  "  the  saviour  of  the  silver- coasted 
isle."  The  artist  William  Hollins  sug- 
gested a  Grecian  fluted  pillar  100  ft.  high, 
with  an  internal  staircase,  and  bearing  on 
the  plinth  sculptures  in  high  and  low  relief, 
to  stand  in  some  prominent  position  sur- 
rounded by  public  edifices  architecturally 
in  keeping  with  it.  Among  the  sites  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  this  idea  (unfortu- 
nately abandoned)  was  that  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  "  Welch  Cross  "  at  the  lower  end 
of  Bull  Street,  and  another,  the  Old  Square 
•  -(then  the  New  Square),  the  town's  stateliest 
central  open  space,  unhappily  destroyed  at 
the  time  of  the  Chamberlain  improvements 
of  the  mid-eighties  of  the  last  century. 
After  controversy  and  much  vain  talk  a 
model  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A., 
was  approved  on  13  June,  1806,  and  the 
statue  was  inaugurated  on  24  Oct.,  1809, 
the  Jubilee  year  of  George  III.  On  the  face 
of  the  pedestal  is  the  inscription  : — 

THIS  STATUE 
IN  HONOUR  OF 

ADMIRAL 
LORD  NELSON 
WAS  ERECTED 

BY  THE 

INHABITANTS  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
A.D.  M.DCCC.IX. 

Possibly  the  smallest  public  statue  of 
Nelson  in  England,  it  stands  in  the  Bull 
Ring — associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
.the  old-time  "sport"  of  bull-baiting  — 


and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last 
known  baiting  on  the  outskirts  of  Birm- 
ingham is  believed  to  have  been  in  1811, 
subsequently  to  the  erection  of  the  statue. 
It  faces  the  restored  ancient  parish  church 
of  St.  Martin,  and  is  near  the  sites  of  the 
long  ago  demolished  "  Old  Cross  "  and 
"  Shambles  "  shown  in  Bradford's  map  of 
MDCCL.  The  Admiral's  left  arm  rests  on 
an  anchor,  and  a  portion  of  a  ship's  prow  is 
introduced  into  the  design,  with  a  facsimile 
of  the  flagstaff  truck  of  L' Orient,  fished  up 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hood  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile.  Dejected  Birmingham  is  also  repre- 
sented, murally  crowned  and  accompanied 
by  genii  (or  children)  mourning  their  loss. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  by  iron  "  palisadoes  " 
of  boarding-pikes  connected  by  a  cable,  with 
a  cannon  erect  at  each  of  the  four  corners, 
surmounted  by  clusters  of  pikes  supporting 
ships'  lanterns.  The  original  lanterns  have 
made  way  for  less  picturesque  illuminators, 
but  from  a  drawing  of  the  Bull  Ring  in  1819, 
by  William  Hollins,  we  may  get  an  idea  of 
what  they  looked  like.  The  drawing  is  a 
valuable  record  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Bull  Ring  in  coaching  days,  and  shows  a 
coach  (one  of  eleven)  starting  from  the 
"  Nelson  Hotel,"  previously  the  "Dog  Inn," 
near  the  entrance  to  the  present  Market  Hall. 
The  townspeople  were  naturally  proud  of 
their  Nelson  statue,  and  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Farror,  auctioneer,  of  High  Street,  left  a 
weekly  bequest  of  Qd.  to  meet  the  cost  of 
cleaning  the  statue  and  its  appurtenances, 
making  with  it  suitable  provision  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  wishes  from  rent  accruing 
from  some  house  property  in  Bradford 
Street. 

Thus  did  dejected  Birmingham  honour  the 
memory  of  Nelson.  As  for  Emma  Hamilton, 
the  fair  songstress  of  the  local  episodes  of 
1802,  who,  having  been  arrested  for  debt 
and  consigned  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
in  the  summer  of  1813,  died  in  poverty  two 
years  later  at  Calais — Birmingham,  the 
dejected  and  fickle,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  left  the  lady  to  her  fate. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (1788-1850)  visited  Birm- 
ingham, on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  William 
Chance,  the  High  Bailiff,  on  23  Sept.,  1830, 
along  with  Lady  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  other  members  of  a  house-party 
at  Drayton  Manor.  The  political  leaders 
met  with  somewhat  chill  receptions  when 
appearing  in  public,  and  on  several  occasions 
groans  were  freely  mingled  with  the  people's 
cheers.  At  a  banquet  Sir  Robert  won  ap- 
plause by  remarking  that,  "as  a  private 
gentleman  residing  within  the  district " 
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which  acknowledged  with  pride  "  this  great 
town  "  as  its  metropolis,  he  could  not  but 
feel  interested  in  all  that  concerned  its 
welfare.  The  "  great  town  "  many  years 
later  honoured  Peel's  memory  by  erecting  a 
statue  to  him  (its  second  public  statue  after 
an  interval  of  over  forty-five  years  since  its 
first  was  set  up)  at  the  junction  of  Paradise 
Street,  Ann  Street,  and  New  Street,  at  a 
cost  of  about  2,000  guineas — the  work  of 
Peter  Hollins.  This  was  unveiled  on  27 
Aug.,  1855,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Mr. 
John  Palmer,  having  been  cast  by  Messrs. 
Elkington  &  Mason  out  of  more  than  3  tons 
of  metal.  The  railings  originally  surround- 
ing it  bore  clusters  of  ears  of  wheat,  emble- 
matical of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
More  than  twenty  years  afterwards  (about 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Council 
House)  the  position  of  the  statue  was 
slightly  altered,  consequent  upon  street 
changes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Town 
Hall  and  Colmore  Row  (previously  Ann 
Street),  and  the  earlier  railings  made  way 
for  others  of  a  less  decorative  character. 
Gloomy  and  grand,  Sir  Robert  none  the 
less  adds  a  touch  of  old-world  dignity  to 
surroundings  reminiscent  of  lost  archi- 
tectural opportunities,  the  sombre  subject 
of  Birmingham's  most  easily  answered 
conundrum  :  "  Why  is  the  Town  Hall  like 
an  orange  ?  "  "  Because  it  has  Peel  out- 
side." A  model  of  the  statue  stood  for 
many  years  in  a  long-ago  dismantled  pavilion 
at  Aston  Hall,  and  it  is,  I  think,  recognizable 
in  a  photograph  now  before  me  of  the 
interior  of  the  Kent  Street  swimming-bath 
building,  to  which  apparently  it  was  most 
inappropriately  transferredr 

During  the  twenty  years  culminating  in 
1832  the  local  agitation  for  the  fuller  political 
enfranchisement  of  the  town  involved  Birm- 
ingham in  a  long  series  of  spirited  contro- 
versies and  more  or  less  dangerous  excite- 
ments. The  '  Birmingham  Political  Union 
fo  the  Protection  of  Public  Rights  "  (the 
forerunner  of  many  similar  "  Unions  "  in 
England)  was  formed,  and  ran  a  successful 
course  to  ultimate  victory.  In  1819  the 
"  reformers  "  had  "  elected  "  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  as  their  Parliamentary  representa- 
tive, but  "without  lawful  authority"; 
and  in  course  of  time  Thomas  Attwood 
(1783-1856),  a  local  banker,  who  had  been 
High  Bailiff,  emerged  into  prominence  as 
the  accepted  leader  of  the  movement,  to 
become  known  as  the  "  Father  of  Political 
Unions."  With  Joshua  Scholefield,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  first  (two)  niGiubers  for  Birm- 
ingham on  12  Dec.,  1832,  after  the  passing 


of  the  Reform  Bill,  retiring  from  Parliament 
in  January,  1840,  and  dying  at  Malvern. 
The  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  one 
of  the  many  honours  conferred  upon  him. 
Newhall  Hill,  the  scene  of  most  of  the 
Union's  great  meetings,  is  now  built  over, 
and  the  actual  site  of  the  platform  was  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  a  Unitarian  chapel 
surrounded  by  mean  streets. 

WlLMOT  CORFIELD. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PIED  PIPER  ONCE  MORE. — Corre- 
spondence on  this  topic  began  so  long  ago- 
as  1872  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  eliciting  much  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  antiquity  of  the 
legend,  and  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in. 
English  or  other  sources.  No  very  special 
erudition  is  required  for  the  disinterring  of 
such  references  as  those  in  Burton's  '  Ana- 
tomy '  and  the  '  Epistolse  Ho-Elianse.'  But 
Browning  did  not  need  to  travel  far  afield 
to  discover  a  very  complete,  simple,  and 
humorous  version  of  the  story.  The  first 
chapter  of  Prosper  Merimee's  '  Chronique 
du  Regne  de  Charles  IX.'  (1829)  gives,  in 
its  author's  characteristically  incisive  prose, 
an  account  of  the  tale,  which  coincides  in 
definite  particulars  with  Browning's  render- 
ing (c.  1842).  I  shall  mention  but  two.  The 
piper  leads  the  children  into  a  cavern  in  the 
side  of  Koppenberg  (Koppelberg)  Hill ;  and 
Merimee  winds  up  his  narrative  with  a 
reference  to  a  settlement  of  German-speaking 
aliens  in  Transylvania  who  have  preserved 
their  native  speech,  though  surrounded  by 
a  population  whose  language  is  a  barbarous 
gibberish.  Both  versions,  too,  are  con- 
veyed in  a  tone  which  is  describable  solely 
with  the  help  of  the  French  adjective 
narquois.  P.  T.  L. 

"  FROM    THIS    ENORMOUS    STATE,"     '  KlN« 

LEAR,'  II.  ii.  163-8  (Cambridge) : — 
And  shall  find  time 

From  this  enormous  state,  seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remidies.    All  weary  and  o'erwatch'd 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

Fortune,   good  night :  smile  once  more ;  turn  thy 
wheel !  [Sleeps. 

So  the  *  Cambridge '  editors  print  ;  and  a. 
glance  at  the  textual  notes  on  the  passage 
shows  the  hopeless  failure  of  the  emenda- 
tions there  proposed.  The  very  obvious 
correction  of  "  shall  "  to  she  'II  (in  which  I 
have  been  anticipated  by  Daniel)  is  the  only 
one  at  all  worthy  of  acceptance. 

1.  The  adoption  of  she'll  for  "shall,"  is 
imperative.  Kent  is  speaking  of  Cordelia 
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her  letter,  and  " shall"  cannot  possibly 
refer  to  himself ;  his  present  position  is  too 
Helpless.  On  the  other  hand,  Cordelia  is 
3,bout  to  restore  order  in  England,  with  the 
•aid  of  her  French  forces. 

2.  The  "From"  of  the  Qq.  and  F.  is,  T 
think,  an   easy   corruption   of  form,  in  the 
sense   of  shape,  restore,  reform  :    a  not  in- 
frequent  usage  of    the  noun,   and    also   of 
the  adjective  "  formal." 

3.  "  Enormous,"  in  the  sense  of  "  out  of  the 
norm  or  regular  course,"  is  a  aTrag  Acyo/xevov 
in  Shakespeare,  and  gives  merely  a  strained 
sense  here.     But  Shakespeare,  I 'believe,  did 
not  write    it.     I  think  he  wrote  emulous,  a 
not  uncommon  word  with  him,  and  exactly 
suiting  the  present  passage  when  used  in  its 
bad  sense  of  the  jealous  or  malicious  rivalry 
of  factions :  see  '  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  II.  iii. 
79,  "  a  good    quarrel  to  draw    emulous  fac- 
tions and  bleed  to  death  upon  "  ;    ib.   142, 
"  He  is  not  emulous  as  Achilles  is  "  ;   ib.  III! 
iii.  189,  "  Whose  glorious  deeds  but  in  these 
fields  of  late  Made  emulous  missions  Amongst 
the    gods    themselves "  ;      ib.     II.     ii.     212 
(similarly  of  the  noun),  "  Whilst  emulation 
in  the  army  crept." 

4.  The  admittedly  corrupt  printing  of  the 
Quarto  of  1608—1  speak  of  the  "  Pide  Bull " 
Quarto    only,    which    is    certainly    the    first 
printed    Quarto,    and    "  perhaps    the    very 
worst  specimen  of  the  printer's  craft  that 
over    issued    from    the    press,"    says    Craig, 
Introduction  to  the  Arden    edition,  p.  xii — 
gives  us  full  warrant  for  believing  that  1.  167 
did  not  leave  Shakespeare's  hand  as  it  now 
stands  in  modern  texts,  or  as  it  was  printed 
in  the  Folio,  viz.  : — 

This  shamefull  lodging.    Fortune  goodnight, 
The  harmless  necessary  "  tag  "  is  wanting, 
for  one  thing,  and  an  effort  to  supply  it — with 
some  element  of  sweet  reasonableness — may 
not  be  out  of  place.     The  germ  of  the  miss- 
ing portion  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
grim  pleasantry  of  Kent,  who  has  just  been 
put  in  the  stocks  by  Cornwall  and  Regan. 
In  11.  151,  152,  ante,  he  says  to  Gloucester  : — 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  '11  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels : 
<jrive  you  good  morrow  ! 

Of  course  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  our 
own  guesswords  into  Shakespeare's  text, 
such  as  it  is,  although,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly 
a  liberty  to  make  use  of  his  own  words  ;  and 
even  so,  any  suggested  restoration  of  this 
kind  must  be  bracketed,  as  below.  Kent 
is  certainly  "  a  good  man  "  ;  his  fortunes 
have,  figuratively,  "  grown  out  at  heels," 
and  his  legs  being  in  the  stocks  (1.  145),  he, 


personally  and  literally,  is  "  out  at  heel  "  in 
that  "  shameful  lodging." 

The  passage  then,  in  my  view,  should  be 
printed  as  follows  : — 

and  «he  'II  find  time 

To  form  this  emulous  state,  seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies.  All  weary  and  o'er-watch'd 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging.    [I am  out  at  heel:] 
Fortune,  good  night :   smile  once  more  ;  turn  thy 
wheel.  [Sleeps. 

Or,  assuming  that  Kent  apostrophises  For- 
tune, we  could  read  : — 

[Thou  art  out  at  heel.] 
Fortune  !  &c., 

i.e.,  Thou,  my  fortune,  art  out  at  heel. 

HENRY  CUNINGHAM. 

ST.  BOTOLPH'S,  ALDGATE,  DISCOVERY  AT 
REBUILDING,  1742. — One  of  the  less  familiar 
prints  illustrating  the  topography  or  local 
interest  of  Aldgate  is  a  folio  etching  repre- 
senting a  mummified  figure.  The  accom- 
panying text  is  sufficiently  explanatory  : — 

"  This  print  is  an  exact  Representation  of  a 
Boy  about  12  years  old,  who  was  found  erect 
with  his  Cloaths  on  in  a  vault  under  Saint  Bo- 
tolph's,  Aldgate,  old  Church,  in  the  year  1742, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  shut  in  at  the  time 
of  the  plague  in  London,  1665,  as  the  vault  had 
not  been  open'd  from  that  period  'till  the  time 
above  mentioned,  when  the  Church  was  pull'd 
down.  The  Extraordinary  Circumstance  of 
this  Boy  is  that  his  Skin,  Fibres,  and  Intestines 
are  all  <lried,  and  very  little  of  his  Bones 
appears  and  [he  only]  weighs  about  18  pounds. 
He  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  Rogers,  No.  2, 
Maiden  Lane,  Wood  Street,  London  ;  this  print 
may  be  had,  price  2s.,  with  a  ticket  for  a  sight  of 
the  Boy." 

The  impression  before  me  is  overprinted 
"In  the  Possession  of  John  Symmons,  Esq., 
Grosvenor  House,  Westminster."  There  are 
no  references  to  this  remarkable  "  find " 
in  the  histories  of  this  church. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"  CHILTERN." — The  origin  of  this  name 
has  been  much  discussed.  Prof.  Skeat 
said  that  the  first  part  was  celte,  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning.  Is  it  any- 
thing more  than  the  celd  which  is  constantly 
applied  to  springs  and  sources  of  rivers  ? 

Chiltern  St.  Mary  in  Wilts  is  at  a  stream- 
head.  Chilfroom  Down  is  the  source  of 
the  River  Frome.  Chilcomb,  near  Win- 
chester, was  Celtecomb;  Chilcompton,  in 
Somerset,  was  Childcompton ;  Challacomb, 
in  Devon,  was  Celdecoma;  and  each  is  a 
river-source.  Chillmill  was  once  Childmell, 
and  looks  as  parallel  to  Fontmell  as  Back- 
well  is  to  Backchild  (now  called  Bapchild)  in 
Kent.  Even  the  surname  Children,  which 
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looks  so  obviously  the  mark  of  a  prolific 
family,  is  (I  venture  to  suggest)  only  a 
shortening  of  the  earlier  forms  Achildren 
and  atte  Childern,  and  therefore  similar  in 
sense  to  the  surname  Wells. 

The  Chiltern  Hills,  then,  would  be  named 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Monts  aux 
Sources.  OLD  SARTJM. 

"  HIREN  "  :  '2  K.  HENRY  IV.,'  II.  iv. 
(See  4  S.  ii.  78,  &c.) — The  long  dispute  over 
this  name  is,  I  presume,  at  an  end.  See 
the  '  N.E.D.,'  s.v.  The  following  passage 
from  the  '  lests  of  George  Peele,'  1627,  p.  20, 
will,  however,  be  useful : — 

"The  famous  Play  of  the  Turkish  Mahamet» 
aind  Hyrin,  faire  Greeke,  in  Italian  called  a 
Curtezan  ;  in  Spaine,  a  Margerite  ;  in  French, 
rn  Curtain." 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bsdford  Place,  W.C. 

THE  ALBANIAN  TITLE  "  MPRET." — The 
following  appeared  in  The  Times  of  23  Feb., 
1914:— 

"  According  to  well-informed  expectations, 
the  title  which  Prince  William  will  bear  in  Albania 
is  '  Mpret,'  a  corruption  of  '  Imperator  ' — which 
appears  to  be  the  sole  Albanian  term  for  an  in- 
dependent ruler." 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

TRAMPS'  MARKS. — An  international  exhi- 
bition is  to  be  held  in  Leipzig  shortly  for 
the  display  of  objects  illustrative  of  the 
book- industry  and  graphic  arts,  in  which  a 
separate  show  is  to  be  arranged  of  enlarged 
reproductions  of  tramps'  marks  (Gauner- 
zinken).  I  merely  reproduce  the  statement 
as  I  found  it  in  a  German  paper,  but  am 
unable  to  explain  what  the  connexion  may 
be  between  tramps'  marks  and  the  graphic 
arts.  For  foreign  marks  of  this  description 
see  Dr.  Hans  Gross,  '  Handbuch  f.  Unter 
suchungsrichter,'  6th  ed.  (Munich). 

L.  L.  K. 

ELTOFTE. — This  name  has  been  brought 
forward  in  the  Liverpool  murder.  It  occurs 
in  the  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland  '  : — 

1582,  Sep.  1.     Dublin. 

Ed.  Waterhous  to  Walsyngham.  Commends 
the  bearer  Mr  (Captain)  Edmund  Eltofte,  who 
hath  showed  proof  of  great  valour  divers  times  in 
Munster. 

There  is  an  earlier  reference  to  the  name 
in  *  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic,' vol.  xiv.  pt.  i.  p.  316,  Henry  VIII., 
1539  :,/'  Thomas  Eltoftes." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
MI  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

SHIRBURN  CHURCH  AND  CHURCHYARD. — 
Could  any  reader  kindly  supply  me  with 
all  the  names  of  persons  interred  in  the 
vault  or  crypt  (if  any),  and  also  in  the 
churchyard,  of  Shirburn  Church,  near 
Watlington,  Oxfordshire,  England  ? 

H.    QUARTERMAIN. 
29,  Smith  Street,  Lower  Riccarton, 
Christen  urch.  New  Zealand. 

OLD  LONDON  VIOLINS. — The  City  Press 
for  28  Feb.  reported  a  police-court  case  at 
the  Guildhall  concerning  the  loss  of  a  violin, 
stated  to  have  been  the  work  of  Pamphillon, 
and  made  in  1680  on  Old  London  Bridge. 
Are  any  further  details  known  of  this 
business  and  its  extent  ?  also,  are  any  other 
instruments  by  the  same  maker  still  in  use  ? 
J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

DIRENT-JEARRAD  FAMILY. — An  entry  in 
an  old  family  Bible  states  that  "  David 
Dirent  Jearrad  was  born  29th  January  1734* 
at  Aller  in  the  parish  of  Helton  [sic],  near 
Milton  Abbey,  Dorset."  He  married  in 
London  in  1765,  being  described  only  as 
"  David  Jearrad,"  without  the  Dirent. 
Examination  of  the  Hilton  Parish  Registers 
discloses  the  curious  fact  that,  for  some 
generations,  members  of  the  family  had 
called  themselves  sometimes  Gerard  and 
sometimes  Dirent,  the  earliest  mention  of 
Gerard  in  the  Hilton  Registers  being  the 
baptism,  in  1630,  of  John  Dyrant,  alias 
Gerard.  David  Jearrad' s  baptism  is  not  in 
the  Hilton  Register,  but  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Melcombe  Horsey  records  the 
baptism  :  "  January  30th,  1734,  David,  son 
of  Charles  and  Mary  Dirent  of  Hilton,"  the 
baptism  (1711)  and  burial  (1773)  of  Charles 
Gerard  being  recorded  at  Hilton.  The 
earliest  Dirent  reference  in  the  Hilton 
Registers  is  the  marriage  of  John  Jones  and 
Anne  Dyrant  of  Aller,  9  April,  1607. 

According  to  an  inquisition  (Inq.  P.M., 
Series  II.  vol.  ccccxxviii.  No.  37)  taken  at 
Shaftesbury  on  12  Sept.,  2  Charles  I.  (1626), 
William  Dirrant,  alias  Jerrard,  died  at  Aller, 
in  the  parish  of  Helton,  on  21  May,  1626, 
seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  and  in  one 
messuage,  orchard,  arid  garden,  and  18  acres 
of  land,  meadow  and  pasture,  in  Aller ;  and 
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of  and  in  the  reversion  of  a  cottage,  garden* 
and  orchard  in  Harplane,  in  the  parish  of 
Helton,  in  the  tenure  of  one  Agnes  Greys 
for  terra  of  her  life  ;  and  of  and  in  the  rever- 
sion of  another  cottage  and  two  gardens, 
containing  about  14  porches  of  land,  in  the 
tenure  of  one  John  Lane,  in  Aller  ;  and  of 
and  in  a  rent  of  9s.  6d.  there.  Lucy,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Mary  Dirrant,  alias  Jerrard,  were 
daughters  and  next  heirs,  aged  respectively 
6  years,  5  months,  26  days.  4  years,  9  months, 
12  days,  and  7  months,  2  days. 

The  Hilton  Register  records  the  burial  on 
22  May,  1626,  of  William  Dyrant,  and  the 
marriage  on  22  Sept.,  1617,  of  William 
Dyrant,  son  of  John  Dyrant  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  (Whinnell?);  also  the 
burial  of  John  Dyrant  of  Aller  011  6  March, 
1617.  The  baptism  is  recorded  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  Dyrant,  18  Nov., 
1621. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  locate  the  Dyrant  - 
Gerard  (or  vice  versa)  marriage,  ante  1630, 
which  would  appear  to  be  indicated  ?  or 
the  marriage  of  Charles  Dirent  or  Gerard 
(or  Jearrad)  circa  1730  ?  or  throw  any  light 
upon  the  use  of  the  alias  ? 

F.  R.  GALE. 

103,  Abingdon  Eoad,  Kensington. 

LEYSON  FAMILY. — The  subjoined  para- 
graph appeared  in  The  Morning  Post '  of 
20  Dec.,  1911  : — 

"  Mr.  William  Leyson,  of  Neath,  has  died  at 
the  age  of  86.  He  traced  his  descent  from  a  Welsh 
prince.  It  was  a  Leyson  who  was  the  last  Abbot  of 
Neath  Abbey." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  a  pedigree 
of  this  Mr.  Ley  son's  descent  may  be  seen, 
and  whether  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leyson,  a 
former  vicar  of  Bassaleg,  co.  Monmouth 
(whose  son  John  Leyson  married  a  Breck- 
nockshire heiress,  and  assumed  her  name, 
Penoyre),  was  of  this  family.  CURIOUS. 

COMMUNION  TABLE  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS 
IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. — Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  what  became  of  the 
original  altar  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  when 
the  present  altar  and  reredos  were  erected  ? 
I  have  always  understood  that  it  was  placed 
in  some  other  position  in  the  Cathedral,  but 
a  contemporary  asserts  that  it  was  presented 
to  some  other  church,  and  also  that  it  was 
richly  carved  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  in  any  of  the  guide- 
books to  St.  Paul's,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it, 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

23,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 


*  GULLIVER  '  :  BRISTOL  BARRELS.  —  In 
'  Gulliver's  Travels,'  Brobdingnag,  chap.  v.» 
certain  apples  are  described  as  "  each  of 
them  near  as  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel.  "  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  inform  me  whether  Bristol  was 
actually,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  par- 
ticularly blest  in  its  barrels,  or  whether  it  is, 
merely  mentioned  by  the  Dean  by  way  of 
"  corroborative  detail  to  add  a  reasonable 
verisimilitude  to  ah  otherwise  bald  and  un- 
convincing "  statement. 

RUDOLF  PICKTHALL. 

The  Cottage,  New  Milton. 

SUSSEX  DRINKING  CUSTOM. — In  the  Sussex: 
village  of  which  my  father  was  rector  a 
great  feature  at  choir  supper-parties,  &c., 
was  the  following  custom.  Each  person  in 
succession  stood  up,  holding  an  inverted 
bowl  on  which  was  placed  a  wooden  cup 
containing  beer.  Then  was  chorused  : — 

I've  been  to  France,  and  I  've  been  to  Dover, 

I  have  been  rambling  all  the  world  over  ; 
Over,  over,  over  and  over, 

Drink  up  your  liquor  and  turn  the  bowl  over. 

At  the  last  words  the  beer  had  to  be  drunk, 
and  the  cup  tossed  so  that  it  should  fall  into 
the  bowl,  quickly  turned  to  receive  it. 
Then  was  sung  : — 

Over,  over,  over  and  over, 

The  liquor's  drinked  up,  and  the  bowl  is  turned 
.over, 

the  word  "  ain't "  being  substituted  for 
"  is  "  should  the  person  be  so  unlucky  as 
to  let  the  cup  fall  on  the  floor  instead  of 
deftly  catching  it  in  the  bowl.  In  my  young 
days  I  often  took  part  in  this  performance,, 
which  I  never  heard  of  elsewhere,  nor  do 
I  know  whether  it  survives  in  Sussex.  Is  it 
known  in  other  parts  of  England  ? 

E.  L.  H.  TEW. 
Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

FRESH  WHARF. — One  Henry  Yevele  or 
Yeuele,  who  died  in  1400,  left  certain  tene- 
ments, rents,  &c.,  comprising  "  le  Fissh- 
wharf  at  le  Hole  in  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus 
the  Martyr,  London  Bridge."  Was  this  a 
forerunner  of  the  present  Fresh  Wharf  ?  The 
latter  evidently  existed  in  1422,  and  was 
called  "  Fresh  Wharf  "  (vide  will  of  Robert 
Fitz  -  Robert,  Reginald  Sharpe's  '  Calendar 
of  Wills,  Court  of  Husting,'  ii.  437),  but  is 
described  in  the  will  as  being  situated  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate. 
Stow  writes  it  "  Frosh  Wharf,"  and  says 
that  it  is  so  called  after  its  owner.  Could 
any  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  on  this 
point  ?  REGINALD  JACOBS. 

24,  Glenmore  Road,  Belsize  Park. 
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VON  BOCKMANN  FAMILY. — Information  is 
desired  as  to  the  parentage  and  descent  of 
Mary  Catherine  von  Bockmann  of  Liibeck, 
who  on  21  Aug.,  1783,  married  (where  ?) 
William  Morgan.  Siebmacher  says  that 
the  family  was  ennobled  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  was  armigerous  and  of  Liibeck 
as  early  as  1634.  References  and  pedigrees 
of  the  family  would  be  welcomed. 

W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 

EDW.  FRENCH,  WATCHMAKER. — The  writer 
desires  information  regarding  an  old  watch 
made,  according  to  hall-marks,  in  London, 
1801.  ;  Engraved  on  the  works  is  :  "  Edw. 
French,  London,  4742." 

Who  was  he  ?  and  what  was  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  watchmaker  ?  No  reference  seems 
to  be  made  to  him  in  '  Old  Clocks  and 
Watches  and  their  Makers,'  by  J.  F.  Britten. 

W.  M.  W. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

P.  McTEAGUE. — In  the  early  and  best 
volumes  of  Bentley's  Miscellany  many  racy 
Irish  sketches  over  this  pseudonym  appeared. 
Can  any  reader  give  the  real  name  ? 

EDITOR  '  IRISH  BOOK  LOVER/ 

Kensal  Lodge,  N.W. 

Moss,  AN  ACTOR. — Born  in  Dublin,  died 
at  Edinburgh,  11  Jan.,  1817.  Originally 
engaged  in  an  active  profession,  he  came 
from  Dublin  to  London,  and  "  joined  a 
company  of  actors  at  Enfield,  Essex " 
(see  'The  Thespian  Dictionary,'  1802ed.); 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  1786  as  Lovegold 
in  '  The  Miser,'  also  at  Bath  and  The  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  and  again  at  Drury  Lane, 
which  he  finally  left  in  1789  for  Edinburgh. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1817,  No.  87, 
pt.  i.  p.  92,  recording  his  death,  says  : 
"  Many  still  recollect  the  excellence  with 
which  he  pourtrayed  Lingo,"  adding  that 
"  he  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Haymarket  Theatres." 
Public  and  private  assistance  alone  prevented 
his  dying  in  extreme  poverty. 

Will  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  where  fuller 
information  may  be  obtained  ?  I  wish  to 
ascertain  (1)  his  Christian  name;  (2)  date 
of  birth;  (3)  whom  he  married  and  where; 
(4)  what  children  he  had,  if  any;  and (5) his 
parentage.  E.  W.  MOSS-BLTJNDELL. 

7,  North  Grove,  Highgate,  N. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  MILLER,  R.M. — I  have 
a  portrait  so  named,  dated  1821.  Can  any 
one  assist  rne  to  identify  the  original  ?  He 
appears  to  be  a  man  of  middle  age. 

P.  D.  M. 


VALIDITY  OF  A  PRESIDENTIAL  SEAL. — 
Will  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  through 
the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  whether  any  legal 
formalities  (as  in  the  case  of  armorial  bear- 
ings) have  to  be  observed  for  an  official  seal 
of  the  head  of  a  religious  body,  e.g.,  presi- 
dent or  bishop  -  elect  of  a  Nonconformist 
Church  ?  The  question  occurred  recently  in 
examining  some  literary  remains  of  a  bishop - 
elect  of  a  Nonconformist  Church.  Appa- 
rently the  seal  of  this  said  bishop,  consisting 
of  an  ecclesiastical  ornament,  &c.,  had  been 
officially  used,  and  the  legal  value  of  it  was 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
been  through  the  formalities  at  Heralds' 
College.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  use  of  such  a  private  seal  of  a  lay  bishop 
is  permissible  in  the  case  of  legal  docu- 
ments, and  whether  it  ranks  in  the  same  way 
as  the  private  seal  of  a  public  company. 
WM.  F.  BAKER. 

MARECHIO.  —  In  some  hymnals  the. 
tune  *  Autumn '  is  called  a  "  Spanish 
melody,"  and  credited  to  "  Marechio."  I 
cannot  find  his  name.  Who  was  he,  and 
when  did  he  live  ?  FORREST  MORGAN.  , 

Hartford,  Conn. 

REFERENCE      WANTED.  —  In     which     of 
Thomas  Hood's  poems  occurs  the  line 
And  elephant-like  I  had  a  cake  put  in  my  trunk  ?J 
I  have  the    '  Complete   Works,'    edited  by 
W.  Jerrold  (Frowde),  but  cannot  find  it. 

W.  PRICE. 
45,  Montague  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

MAYWOOD:  MAUDE  OR  MAWHOOD. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  any  eigh- 
teenth -  century  records  of  Maywoods,  either 
in  parish  registers  or  probate  registries  or 
elsewhere  ?  I  have  spent  a  very  long  time 
without  success  trying  to  get  behind  Samuel 
Maywood,  who  lived  at  Plaistow,  West  Ham, 
between  1787  and  1808,  when  he  died.  His 
birth,  which  would  be  about  1750,  must  have 
occurred  elsewhere. 

There  is  another  curious  fact  upon  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  receive  enlightenment. 
In  Hunter's  '  Familiae  Minorum  Gentium  ' 
occurs  a  pedigree  of  Maudes  and  Mawhoods. 
From  this  it  appears  that  a  John  Maude  of 
Ardsley  had  four  sons,  who  spelt  their 
surname  Mawhood.  This  would  be  c.  1600. 
Can  any  one  inform  me  if  this  was  an 
instance  of  a  common  practice  of  the  period, 
and  the  reason  of  the  practice  ?  Was  it 
differentiation  or  disguise  ? 

H.  G.  MAYWOOD. 

87,  Iffley  Road,  Oxford.1) 
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CURZON  AND  CLERKENWELL  (?).  —  Some 
time  late  in  1910,  or  between  June 
and  December,  1911,  or  early  in  1912, 
there  appeared  an  article  either  in  The 
Morning  Post  or  The  Times — more  prob- 
ably the  former — upon  certain  archaeo- 
logical discoveries  in  London,  among 
which  was  mentioned  the  gift  of  a  drink- 
ing trough  or  fountain  by  one  Nathaniel 
Curzon  circa  1500  to  Clerkenwell  (?).  The 
reference  having  been  mislaid,  the  under- 
signed would  be  very  glad  if  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  O.'  could  supply  the  information. 

C.  OF  K. 

MILO  AS  A  SURNAME. — I  should  be  glad 
of  any  reference  to  this  surname  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  am  inclined  to  place 
it  in  Sussex,  but  can  trace  it  in  London 
from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, G.  R. 

MOTTO  ON  A  RING. — Some  few  years  ago 
a  posy  ring  found  in  this  neighbourhood 
came  into  my  possession.  Originally  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  wedding- or  "reason 
ring,"  and  then,  w-earing  thin,  to  have  had 
a  thick  band  of  pale  floriated  gold  welded 
round  it.  After  ten  years'  wrestling  its 
riddle  remains  unread,  and  I  now  appeal  to 
'  N.  &  Q.'  for  help.  The  motto  reads  :— 
Devinez— H.  L.  A.  F.  S. 

H.  A.  HARRIS. 
Thorndon  Rectory,  Eye,  Suffolk. 

CORNISH  CAROL. — In  the  parish  of  Gwen- 
nap  is  sung  by  children  a  (cumulative)  carol 
beginning 

I  will  teach  you  one— 

What  is  your  one? 
One  is  God  Almighty, 

Teacher  of  variety. 

No.  2  is  the  Son,  3  the  Trinity,  4  the  daily 
hour,  5  the  fillee  bird. 

Can  some  one  kindly  tell  me  what  the 
corruptions  indicated  by  italics  represent  ? 

YGREC. 

["  What  is  your  one,  oh  !  "  has  been  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  '  N.  &  Q.' ;  see  1  S.  ix.  325  ; 
4  S.  ii.  324,  452,  599  ;  iii.  90,  183 ;  x.  412,  499 ;  6  S. 
xii.  484 ;  7  S.  i.  96,  118,  206,  315,  413 ;  vii.  264,  337, 
438,  495.  At  6  S.  xii.  484  MB.  G.  C.  BOASE  printed, 
under  the  heading  'A  Cornish  Carol,'  a  version 
which  had  been  sung  at  Padstow  "from  time  out. 
of  mind."] 

ARTHUR  OWEN  OF  JOHNSTON,  co.  PEM- 
BROKE, second  surviving  son  of  Sir  Hugh 
Owen,  first  Baronet  of  Orielton;  M.P.  for 
Pembroke  from  1679  to  1695.  He  married, 
about  1668  or  1670,  Elizabeth  Horsey  of 
Melcomb  Horsey,  Somerset  (who  died  in 
1681) ;  and  secondly,  about  1683,  Mary 


Powell.  Owen  is  believed  to  have  left  a 
son  or  sons  by  his  first  wife,  and  any  infor- 
mation about  these  will  be  welcomed.  It 
is  known  that  there  were  a  son  and  daughter 
of  the  second  marriage:  information  as  to 
these  is  also  wanted.  Owen  was  living  in 
1698  (according  to  W.  R.  Williams's  '  Parlia- 
mentary Representation  of  Wales ' ),  but 
the  date  and  place  of  his  death  are  required. 

R.  L.  MORETON. 
12,  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 

PRINTS  TRANSFERRED  TO  GLASS. — Can 
any  reader  inform  me  by  what  method 
prints  were  transferred  to  glass,  Ihe  paper 
being  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the 
ink  of  the  print  upon  the  glass,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  glass  pictures  ?  Was  there 
more  than  one  method  ?  and  if  so,  which  is 
the  most  suitable  in  transferring  old  prints  ? 
ANDREW  J.  GRAY. 

3D,  Bushey  Hill  Road,  Peckham  Road,  S.E. 

J.  W.  GILBART  :  HIS  MOTHER. — James 
William  Gilbart,  the  eminent  banker,  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gilbart,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  and  was  born  in 
London  in  1786. 

I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  his  mother's 
maiden  name  and  the  date  and  place  of  her 
marriage.  I  have  before  me  Francis  Gil- 
bart's  pedigree  back  to  James  Gilbart,  who 
married  Mary  Veycholl  (or  Vercoe),  23  April, 
1677.  J.  H.  R. 

LINES  IN  GEORGE  PEELE'S  '  EDWARD  THE 
FIRST.' — On  the  second  leaf  from  the  end, 
after  the  disclosure  of  lone's  (Joan's)  ille- 
gitimacy, "  Shee  fals  groueling  on  the 
ground.'"  Then  the  following  lines  are 
introduced  : — 

For  ce  ine  abbassa  come  vinto  e  stance. 
Defluer  chain  bocea  [?  bocca]  il  fren  gli  sproni  al 
fianco. 

King.  O  Sommo  Dio  come  i  guidneo  humans, 
Spesse  offuscan  son  danu  membo  oscunro. 

The  edition  of  1599  follows  that  of  1593, 
except  a  misprint.  I  would  ask  whether 
these  lines  are  traceable  to  any  Italian 
author,  and  if  so,  how  they  run  in  the 
original,  for  here  they  are  manifestly 
corrupt.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

GEORGE  II. 's  NATURAL  CHILDREN. — Are 
there  any  records  of  George  II. 's  illegitimate 
descendants  ?  and  were  they  numerous  ? 
In  a  case  which  I  am  interested  in  the  son 
and  daughter  of  the  King  seem  to  have 
been  remarkably  well  provided  for,  which 
would  suggest  that  such  offspring  were  not 
very  numerous.  G.  J.,  F.S.A. 
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WIFE  OF  ANTHONY  JACKSON. — Can  any 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  the 
name  or  lineage  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  wife  of 
Anthony  Jackson,  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple ;  admitted  1616,  and  probably 
married  c.  1626?  Her  husband  was  knighted 
1650  at  Breda  in  Holland,  and  interred  in 
the  Old  Temple  Church,  London,  14  Oct., 
1666.  WM.  .JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Manor  House,  Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

Sra  MACKENZIE  DOUGLAS. — Who  was  the 
Scottish  Catholic  Jacobite  of  this  name 
who  was  sent  by  Louis  XV.  to  Russia  on  a 
secret  mission  in  1755,  and  as  ^Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  1756  ? 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 


RAILWAY    SMOKING-CARRIAGES. 

(11  S.  ix.  129.) 

DURING  the  first  thirty  years  of  their  exist- 
ence a  great  tobacco  persecution  was  waged 
by  the  railways  of  this  country,  when,  with 
a  few  isolated  exceptions,  no  accommodation 
was  set  apart  in  trains  for  smokers,  and 
smoking  was  absolutely  prohibited  in  railway 
carriages.  This  veto,  which  was  productive 
of  annoyance,  diversion,  and  some  hard 
knocks,  was  probably  dictated,  not  by  any 
lingering  belief  in  the  supposed  noxious 
qualities  of  the  herb,  but  by  an  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  the  carelessness  of 
those  who  used  it.  Nevertheless,  as  early 
as  1839  Lieut.  Peter  Le  Count,  inspector 
of  rolling-stock  on  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway,  recommended  attach- 
ing a  smoking-carriage  to  every  train,  "  as 
this  habit  has  become  almost  a  necessary 
of  life  with  many  people."  "  This  carriage," 
he  added,  "  should  be  placed  last  on  the 
train,  except  horse-boxes,  and  no  platform 
should  communicate  with  it,  nor  any  connec- 
tion exist  with  the  other  carriages."  The 
railway  companies'  by-law  against  smoking 
was  vigorously  enforced,  and  sometimes  to  a 
point  of  gross  illegality,  if  we  are  to  believe 
contemporary  accounts.  For  example,  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  tells  the  story  of  the 
fate  that  befell  a  foreign  gentleman  who, 
while  travelling  from  Brighton  to  London  in 
1842,  insisted  upon  keeping  his  cigar  alight 
after  the  guard  had  warned  him  to  desist. 
At  the  next  station  he  was  met  by  a  demand 
for  his  ticket,  ordered  out  of  the  coupe,  and 
the  guard,  addressing  one  of  the  officers  on  the 
platform,  warned  him  that  "  that  person  was 


not  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  London  by 
any  train  that  night." 

An  amusing  volume  of  reminiscences, 
written  by  an  ex-station-master  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  in  the  "  seventies,"  tells 
how  that  company  once  caught  a  tartar. 
The  stationmaster  at  Didcot  removed  a 
passenger  from  an  "  up  "  express  train,  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  police  on  a  charge  of 
smoking  to  the  annoyance  of  a  fellow-traveller. 
The  next  day  the  prisoner  was  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  and  when  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  in  answer  to  the  charge,  he 
replied  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  the  offence  took  place  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  whereas  I  am  now  charged  in 
Berkshire.  I  am  a  solicitor ;  I  was  specially 
engaged  in  a  case  which  I  shali  now  miss,  and 
I  shall  sue  the  company  for  detaining  me.  I 
respectfully  hold  that  you,  in  this  county,  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  what  occurred  in  another 
county." 

He  was  released,  and  he  did  sue  the  com- 
pany, and  got  SOL  damages. 

The  anti  -  tobacco  fanatics  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  strengthen  the 
companies'  hands,  and  gave  them  no 
mercy  if  they  evinced  a  disposition  not 
to  uphold  the  by-law.  In  1853  a  rabid 
old  fogy  sued  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway  merely  because  he  smelt  some 
one  smoking,  not  in  his  compartment,  but 
somewhere  in  the  train.  He '  based  his 
claim  on  the  danger  he  ran  from  fire  and 
injury  to  his  feelings,  and  he  was  actually 
awarded  "  restricted  damages  "  to  the  tune 
of  81.  6s.  Sd. 

Guards,  however,  were  venal,  and  inven- 
tors came  to  the  assistance  of  smokers. 
Writing  to  The  Times  in  1846,  a  corre- 
spondent reported,  with  indignation,  that 
tobacconists'  windows  were  full  of  craftily 
contrived  "  railway  pipes,"  adapted  for 
instantaneous  concealment.  During  the 
"  fifties  "  and  "  sixties  "  the  great  railway 
smoking  question  was  a  standng  jest  in 
Punch  :  how  the  smoking  traveller  bribed 
officials,  how  he  got  rid  of  fellow-travel- 
lers who  objected  to  pipe  or  weed,  &c. 

The  first  smoking-carriage  was  intro- 
duced on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
in  September,  1846.  It  was  a  first-class 
saloon,  forty  feet  in  length,  the  ends  being 
converted  into  a  kind  of  open  lounge,  while 
inside  the  "Divan,"  as  it  was  termed, 
morocco -leather  sofas,  mahogany  tables,  and 
self-balancing  lamps  were  found.  It  was 
officially  stated  that  "  the  peculiarity  of  a 
portion  of  the  Cambridge  and  Newmarket 
traffic  suggested  to  the  Company  the  forma- 
tion ^of  such  a  description  of  carriage." 
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Reading  between  the  lines,  we  gather  that  the 
by-law  was  defied  by  undergraduates  going 
to  the  races. 

At  last  the  warfare  between  smokers 
and  non-smokers  grew  so  fierce  that  the 
Legislature  stepped  in  to  end  the  breaches 
of  tiro  peace  which  constantly  arose.  By 
Section  20  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act, 
1868,  it  was  enacted  that 

"  all  railway  companies  except  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company  shall  in  every  passenger 
train  where  there  are  more  carriages  than  one 
of  each  class  provide  smoking  compartments  for 
each  class  of  passengers,  unless  exempted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade." 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  obtained  its 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  its  special  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  public  pressure  was  too 
strong,  and  in  1874  it  too  provided  smoking 
compartments.  This  ended  the  days  of 
stealthy  whiffs  and  puffs  in  dread  of  dis- 
covery. 

Another  early  by-law  sought  to  prevent 
smoking  in  any  shed  or  covered  plat- 
form of  a  station,  any  person  offending 
against  it  being  subjected  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  40«s.,  and  liable,  in  addition, *to  be 
summarily  removed  from  the  premises.  This 
was  a  reasonable  enough  precaution  when 
covered -in  stations  were  mostly  built  of 
wood,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  restriction 
was  placed  upon  the  sale  of  tobacco  and 
cigars  in  the  refreshment  rooms. 

H.  G.  ABCHEB. 


"MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  HEBVEYS  "  (11  S. 
viii.  250,  334,  360).^-At  the  second  reference 
COL.  PBIDEAUX  throws  considerable  doubt 
on  the  attribution  of  this  saying  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

In  '  The  Jockey  Club  ;  or,  A  Sketch  of 
the  Manners  of  the  Age '  (attributed  to 
Charles  Pigott),  part  ii.,  seventh  edition, 
1792,  p.  4,  in  the  article  on  the  D — ke  of 
G — o — t — r,  is  the  following  : — 

"  Old  Lady  T — sh — nd  formerly  observed,  that 
the  human  race  might  be  divided  into  three 
separate  classes  : — men,  women,  and  H — v — eys." 

(The  latter  second  dash  is  evidently  an  error. ) 
A  foot-note  says  :  "  Alluding  to  the  B — t — 1 
family."  Though  one  does  not  put  great 
faith  in  the  '  Jockey  Club  '  articles,  it  may 
be  worth  noting  that  this  attribution  to 
Lady  Townshend  is  in  a  book  which  was 
published  forty-five  years  before  Lord 
Wharncliffe's  edition  of  '  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,' 
which  appeared  in  1837.  See  third  refer- 
ence, s.v.  corrigendum. 

ROBEBT   PlEBPOINT. 


'  MEMOIBS  OF  SIB  JOHN  LANGHAM,  BABT/ 
(11  S.  viii.  281,  351,  463  ;  ix.  16,  53,  155). — 
Gilbert  Burnet  and  Narcissus  Luttrell  have 
already  been  quoted  for  Sir  James  Langham's 
command  of  Latin.  The  Bishop's  testi- 
mony, it  may  be  observed,  when  given  in 
its  complete  form,  is  rather  more  dis- 
paraging. He  describes  him  as  "a  very 
weak  man,  famed  only  for  his  readiness  of 
speaking  florid  Latin,"  and  concludes : 
"  But  he  was  become  a  pedant  with  it,  and 
his  style  was  too  poetical,  and  full  of  epithets 
and  figures  "  ('  History  of  his  Own  Times,' 
vol.  i.  1823,  p.  464). 

A  more  flattering  estimate,  by  a  more 
famous  writer,  of  Sir  James's  character  and 
Latinity  has  been  overlooked.  The  books- 
and  further  subdivisions  of  Fuller's  great 
'  Church- History,'  1655,  have  separate  Dedi- 
cations. I  am  content  to  accept  John 
Eglington  Bailey's  calculation  that  there 

"are  no  less  than  seventy -five  dedicatory  epistles 
addressed  to  eighty-five  patrons  and  patronesses — 
a  circumstance  which  evidences  Fuller's  popularity 
and  a  wide  acquaintance." 

The  tenth  century  in  book  ii.  is  offered  to 
"  lacobo  Langham,  Armigero,  amplissimi 
Senatoris  Londinensis  Primogeiiito."  After 
explaining  that  the  dedication  is  meant  to 
be  particularly  honourable  because  of  the 
importance  attaching  to  the  number  ten,, 
and  referring  to  Langham 's  "  Isetum  in- 
genium,"  and  explaining  that  his  name  is 
prefixed  to  this  part  of  the  history  to  lighten, 
the  path  of  readers  wandering  in  this  dark 

Eeriod,  he  ends  with  a  compliment  to  his 
bend's    familiarity    with    the    minutiae    of 
Latin  style  : — 

.  "  Quo  cum  nemo  sit  in  ipsis  Elegantiarum  apici- 
bus  Latinior,  probe  scio,  Te  perquam  suaviter 
risurum,  cum  Diploma  Edvardinum,  nimia  Bar- 
barie  scatens,  perlegeris." 

The  charter  was  that  by  which  Edward 
the  elder  in  915  "  effected  the  Restauration 
of  decayed  Cambridge"! 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 

AYLOFFE  (US.  ix.  191).— The  family  of 
Ayloffe  will  be  found  in  the  Harleian 
Society's  *  Visitations  of  Essex,'  as  well  as 
in  Morant's  '  Essex '  and  other  county 
histories.  The  pedigrees  in  the  Visitations 
do  not  mention  any  Isabella. 

William  Ayloffe  was  Serjeant-at-law  in 
1577,  and  died  in  1585,  and  other  members 
of  the  family  seem  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  legal  profession. 

GEOBGE  RICKWOBD. 
Public  Library,  Colchester. 
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EGYPTIAN  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD  (11  S.  ix. 
191).— Dr.  Wallis  Budge  in  'The  Mummy' 
(Cambridge,  1893,  p.  202)  shows  that  the 
collection  of  distinct  compositions  which  are 
found  inscribed  upon  pyramids,  walls  of 
tombs,  sarcophagi,  coffins  and  papyri,  amu- 
lets, and  other  objects  buried  in  the  tombs 
with  the  dead,  wTas  called  '  Rituel  Funeraire  ' 
by  Champollion,  and  that  this  misleading 
name  was  adopted  by  De  Rouge,  who  in  his 
'  Etudes  sur  le  Rituel  Fune"raire  des  Anciens 
figyptiens  '  brought  forward  reasons  for  so 
doing,  and  considered  that  all  he  had  said 
"  ju  stifle  suffisamment,  suivant  nous,  le 
litre  choisi  par  Champollion."  But  had 
Champollion  *  lived  to  examine  the  work 
further,  Dr.  Budge  contends,  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  was  not  a  '  Ritual.'  This 
collection  of  chapters  was  entitled  '  Todten- 
buch  '  by  Lepsius  in  1842,  and  by  the  name 
'  Book  of  the  Dead  '  it  is  now  most  generally 
known.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

The  naire  '  Book  of  the  Dead'  was  first 
used  after  the  '  Totenbuch  der  alten  Aegyp- 
ten,'  thus  called  because  it  was  given  to  the 
dead  in  their  grave,  and  applied  by  Richard 
Lepsius  to  his  edition  of  an  hieroglyphic 
papyrus  preserved  at  Turin  in  1842  ; 
'  Ritual  of'  the  Dead  '  is  after  '  Le  Rituel 
Funeraire  de  Pamonth,'  i.e.,  an  old  Egyptian 
papyrus  of  a  Demotic  text  preserved  in 
Paris,  and  first  edited  under  this  name  by 
Eugene  Revillout,  since  1880.  Its  full  title 
is  'Rituel  Funeraire  de  Pamonth  en  De- 
motique,  avec  les  Textes  Hieroglyphiques 
et  Hieratiques  Correspondants.'  Cf.  also 
'  Schiaparelli,  Libro  del  Funerali '  (Turin, 
1881).  H.  KREBS. 

THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE  AT  BALACLAVA  (11  S. 
ix.  186). — The  dismounted  men  in  all  cavalry 
regiments  are  clerks,  cooks,  batmen,  &c. 
HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

MAGISTRATES  WEARING  HATS  ON  THE 
BENCH  (11  S.  ix.  189).— R,  B.  P.  asks 
whether  this  custom  obtained  only  in  the 
London  police  magistrates'  courts,  or  was 
extended  to  the  provinces. 

I  can  say  that  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  for  the  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  many  other  counties,  to  wear  his 
hat*  whilst  upon  the  Bench.  It  is  intended, 
I  believe,  to  denote  that  he  represents  the 
Sovereign  in  his  judicial  capacity.  The 


*  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  latitude  now  allowed  in  men's  headgear, 
it  is  only  the  "  tall "  silk  hat  that  is  so  worn. 


same  custom  was  also  followed  by  the 
various  chairmen  of  Petty  Sessions,  though 
in  more  modern  days  it  is,  I  think,  more 
often  dispensed  with.  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  of  the  attendant  magistrates  did 
so,  although  they  are  of  equal  or  co-ordinate 
authority  with  the  chairman,  and  may  be 
equally  said  to  represent  His  Majesty  in 
dispensing  justice.  This  practice  would 
confirm  that  of  the  London  police,  or  sti- 
pendiary, magistrates  referred  to  by  your 
correspondent,  who  sit  singly  upon  the 
Bench. 

I  remember  a  story  told  of  a  certain 
criminal  who,  upon  being  convicted  of  some 
offence,  reviled  the  presiding  magistrate, 
who  sentenced  him,  for  daring  to  wear  his 
hat  as  he  sat  just  beneath  the  royal  arms, 
which  in  many  Courts,  both  Petty  and  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  surmount  the  chairman's 
seat  !  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Inner  Temple. 

In  the  sixties  of  the  last  century  I  often 
saw  magistrates  in  Yorkshire  wear  their 
hats  in  Court  when  sitting  in  Petty  Sessions. 
There  was  not  any  rule  about  it.  Sometimes 
they  wore  their  hats  ;  sometimes  they  did 
not.  F.  NEWMAN. 

REVERSED  ENGRAVINGS  (11  S.  ix.  189). — 
Reversed  engravings  of  subject  pictures  must 
be  rather  uncommon,  owing  to  the  resulting 
left-handedness  in  action  to  which  E.  D.  T. 
refers.  In  the  matter  of  portraits,  however, 
the  prints  very  frequently  appear  in  reverse. 
I  have  noticed  it  again  and  again,  not  among 
mezzotints,  but  among  the  prints  of  lesser 
size  and  worth,  both  in  line  and  stipple. 
Many  of  these  were  probably  engraved  from 
a  more  costly  engra.ving,  rather  than  from  the 
original  picture.  I  believe  that  Reynolds's 
portrait  of  Burke,  now  in  the  Council  Hall 
in  Bristol,  faces  the  other  way  in  the  some* 
what  scarce  engraving  in  stipple  by  J. 
Hardy.  MARGARET  LAVINGTON. 

"  SOTJGH  "  (11  S.  ix.  79,  198).— In  poor, 
much  -  discussed  Ulster,  whatever  be  our 
shortcomings,  we  may  at  least  claim  to- 
know  how  our  forefathers  spoke  the  Scots 
tongue  they  handed  down  to  us  through 
more  than  two  centuries.  Therefore  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  word  "  sough  "  is 
there  in  common  daily  use,  and  is  never 
spoken  so  as  to  rime  with  "ruff." 

MR.  BAYNE  gives  the  very  sound  we  use 
in  Ulster,  and  he  aptly  quotes  Burns,  whose 
songs  are  dear  to  Ulster  Scots  as  speaking 
their  own  tongue.  Our  gh  is  a  very  thick 
and  somewhat  unbeautiful  sound,  and  may 
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possibly  be  more  Irish  than  Scotch  in  its 
deep  throaty  tone. 

Sheughs  are  the  equivalent  of  ditches,  and 
all  workpeople  so  describe  them  ;  while  the 
better-class  children  are  warned  against  such 
words,  and  often  know  two  tongues,  the  one 
for  the  drawing-room  and  the  less  elegant 
and  homely  one  in  use  amongst  servants. 
Downstairs  we  were  quiet  at  the  warning, 
"Good  children  make  no  noise";  whereas 
the  nursery  version  of  the  same  old  appeal 
was  always,  "  Och,  weans  dear  !  would  ye 
but  whisht,  and  keep  a  calm  sough  for  pity's 
dear  sake."  Y.  T. 

FAMOUS  CORNISH  REGIMENT  OF  1643  (11  S* 
viii.  90). — SIB  J.  L.  BONYTHON  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
W'hitebrook,  the  owner  of  this  interesting 
MS.,  its  contents  will  be  published,  after 
careful  revision,  in  the  next  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall, 
of  which  Institution  distance  from  Cornwall 
does  not  prevent  his  being  a  generous  friend. 
THURSTAN  PETER. 

DAVID  BURGES  (US.  ix.  150).— Accord- 
ing to  the  extract  from  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  given  below,  David  Burges,  Esq., 
died  at  Paris  on  22  July,  1838.  Your  corre- 
spondent could  obtain  further  particulars 
from  the  Bureau  de  1'Etat  Civil  in  that  city, 
either  direct  or,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  5*. 
in  addition  to  the  charges  of  the  Registrar, 
through  the  British  Consulate-General. 

"  Abroad.  July  22.  At  Paris,  David  Burges,  esq. 
of  Leamington,  late  Capt.  first  Battalion  Rifle 
Brigade."— 1838,  pt.  ii.  p.  343,  September  Obituary. 

H.  A.  F. 

"THE    TALLEST    ONE-PIECE     FLAGSTAFF   IN 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  "  (11  S.  ix.  7,  94). — The 
flagstaff  presented  to  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Northumberland  by  Mr.  Edward  Stamp  in 
1861  was  set  up,  not  at  Alnwick  Castle,  but 
at  Alnwick  Abbey,  where  it  stood  for  thirty- 
three  years.  It  having  been  reported  that 
it  was  shaking  the  masonry  of  the  ancient 
gate-house  tower  against  which  it  had  been 
planted,  it  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down 
in  1894. 

The  above-named  Mr.  Edward  Stamp  was 
born  in  1809  or  1810  at  Whitehouse  in  the 
parish  of  Alnwack.  Running  away  from 
home  to  sea  at  the  age  of  14,  he  rose  to  be 
master  and  mariner.  It  is  stated  that  he 
first  visited  British  Columbia  in  1856;  subse- 
quently he  founded  lumber  mills  at  Barclay 
Sound  ;  embarked  on  the  banks  of  the  Eraser 
River  in  a  fish-curing  business;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  forming  a 


company  at  New  Westminster  for  the  pack- 
ing of  salmon.  He  was  more,  than  once  a 
member  of  a  Colonial  Legislature,  and 
died  in  the  month  of  January,  1872,  while 
on  a  visit  to  London.  J.  C.  HODGSON. 
Alnwick. 

BLACKFRIARS  ROAD  (US.  ix.  185). — On 
Laurie  and  Whittle's  Plan  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark,  dated  12  May, 
1794,  the  thoroughfare  now  known  as  Black  - 
friars  Road  is  called  "  George's  Road  "  as 
far  as  Webber  Street,  and  from  there  to  the 
Obelisk  "  Temple  PI."  The  name  "  Albion 
Place,"  still  given  separately  in  the  '  Post 
Office  Directory,'  is  also  printed  on  this 
plan.  The  square  now  called  Nelson  Square 
was  then  known  as  St.  George's'  Place. 

ROLAND  AUSTIN. 

AN  EARLY  MAP  OF  IRELAND  (11  S,  ix. 
208). — Will  the  following  afford  a  clue  ? — 

"Anne,  sole  sister  and  heir  of  Mr.  Richard 
Merriweather,  who  died  unmarried  1720,  married 
Mr.  John  Lowndes,  of  Overton,  in  Cheshire,  who 
afterwards  resided  here  [Shepherdswell,  Dover], 
and  dying  in  1734  left  an  only  da.  and  heir  Sarah, 
who  married  Awnsham  Churchill,  Esq.,  of  Henbury, 
owner  likewise  of  Upton  Manor,  and  nephew  of 
Awnsham  Churchill,  the  purchaser  of  that  manor, 
who  was  an  eminent  stationer,  and  M.P.  for  Dor- 
chester, the  son  of  Wm.  Churchill,  Esq.,  of  that 
place."— Hasted's  '  Hist,  of  Kent,  vol.  ix.  p.  379. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

"MEG'S  DIVERSIONS"  (11  S.  ix.  208). — 
The  Meg  from  whom  this  phrase  originated 
was  "  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,"  who  in 
'  A  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fic- 
tion,' &c.,  by  William  A.  Wheeler,  M.A. 
(1870),  is  described  as  follows  : — 

"  A ' lusty  bouncing  romp'  and  procuress  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  whose  *  Life  and  Pranks '  were 
'  imprinted  at  London  '  in  1582,  and  subsequently. 
She  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  older  English 
writers." 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue nine  editions,  of  various  dates,  of  this 
good  lady's  *  Life  and  Pranks.' 

Inner  Temple.  HABRY  R   POLAND. 

Meg    was    Margaret    Crow    in    Craven's^, 
ay    'Meg's   Diversion,'    produced    at   the 
ew  Royalty  in  1866.     It  had  a  long  and 
successful  run,  and  figured  on  the  bill  with 
Burnand's   inimitable  burlesque  of   '  Black- 
yed  Susan,'  which  drew  the  whole  town  to 
the  little  house  in  Dean  Street,  Soho.     Miss 
M.    Oliver    impersonated   Meg,    and,   in  the 
anguage  of  her  father,  Jasper  Pidgeon,  the 
village  carpenter,  was  her  "  diversion." 

WlLLOTJOHBY 

80,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 
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May  not  this  phrase  denote  Long  Meg 
of  Westminster,  who  is  often  alluded  to  by 
old  writers  ?  A  "  lusty,  bouncing  romp  " 
.and  procuress  of  the  sixteenth  century,  her 
•*  Life  and  Pranks  '  were  "  imprinted  at 
London  "  in  1582.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Many  years  ago  a  short  drama  called 
*  Meg's  Diversion  '  was  played  with  success 
at  the  old  Royalty  Theatre,  Dean  Street, 
•Soho.  It  was  written  by  the  actor  who  took 
the  chief  male  part,  H.  T.  Craven.  The 
heroine  was  "  Patty  "  Oliver.  This  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  query. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

(Several  other'  correspondents  thanked  for  the 
same  suggestion.] 

LESCELINE  DE  VERDON  (11  S.  viii.  371 ; 
ix.  130). — I  regret  exceedingly  that,  owing 
to  important  work  requiring  my  constant 
attention,  I  have  been  prevented  until  now 
from  tendering  to  MR.  GODDARD  H.  ORPEN 
the  expression  of  my  gratitude  for  the  very 
interesting  and  most  valuable  contribution 
by  him  at  the  second  reference. 

Coming  from  so  able  and  learned  a  writer, 
the  evidence  which  your  correspondent 
brings  forward  regarding  the  acquirement  of 
the  Earldom  of  Ulster  by  Walter  de  Burgh 
and  the  identity  of  his  wife  should  put  an 
end  to  the  oft-repeated  fable  that  Walter 
married  Matilda  de  Laci,  daughter  of  Hugh 
de  Laci,  Earl  of  Ulster,  by  his  first  wife, 
Lesceline  de  Verdon,  and  became  on  such 
marriage  Earl  of  Ulster  j.u. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of 
MR.  ORPEN' s  communication  is  the  decisive 
evidence  he  has  produced  that  Lesceline  de 
Verdon  was  the  sister,  and  not  the  daughter, 
of  Thomas  de  Verdon,  and  that  conse- 
quently she  was  the  daughter  of  Bertram 
de  Verdon  and  Rohese,  his  second  wife. 
After  the  extract  from  the  Gormanston 
Register  which  MR.  ORPEN  has  been  good 
enough  to  include,  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  possible  room  for  the  identity  of  Lesce- 
line de  Verdon  to  be  in  doubt. 

Your  correspondent  has  given  so  much 
valuable  inf or  mation  that  I  would  venture 
to  solicit  his  further  assistance. 

At  11  S.  viii.  375,  col.  1,  I  showed  that 
Bertram  de  Verdon  married  Rohese  "in  or 
by  1179,"  and  that  as  she  was,  according  to 
MR.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY  (ib.,  p.  254),  "no 
older  actually  than  c.  50  "  at  her  decease  in 
1215,  she  must  have  been  but  14  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

According  to  Burke's  '  Extinct  Peerage,' 
the  children  of  this  marriage  were  William, 


Thomas,  Bertram,  Robert,  Nicholas,  Walter, 
and  Lesceline  ;  but  when  we  find  Lynam  in 
his  '  Sketches  of  the  Earlier  Verduns,'  p.  x 
(vide  '  The  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Croxden, 
Staffordshire'),  stating  that  Thomas  "was 
born  about  1180,  and  in  any  case  but  very 
little  before  and  very  little  after";  MR. 
ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY  speaking  of  Thomas 
as  "  son  and  heir  "  of  Bertram  (11  S.  viii. 
171);  and  Lynam  ('Sketches,'  &c.,  p.  xvi) 
referring  to  Nicholas  as  presumably  of  age 
by  21  Aug.,  1203,  it  is  evident  that  the 
order  of  issue,  as  given  by  Burke,  cannot 
altogether  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy. 

Lesceline  is  spoken  of  as  the  youngest 
child.  If  Thomas  was  born  c.  1180,  and 
Nicholas — presumably  the  second  son,  as 
he  was  Thomas's  heir  at  the  latter's  death 
in  1199— in  1182,  it  would  appear  that  the 
other  four  sons,  allowing  the  same  interval 
of  time,  were  born  between,  say,  1184  and 
1190,  and  Lesceline  probably  c.  1192,  the 
year  of  her  father's  death  at  Joppa. 

But  MR.  ORPEN  suggests  that  Lesceline's 
marriage  to  Hugh  may  have  been  about  the 
time  of  the  forfeiture  of  "  Makergalin  "  by 
Gilbert  de  Nangle  or  de  Angulo,  which 
occurred,  according  to  the  Dublin  copy  of 
the  Annals  of  Inisf alien,  in  1196  (J.  H. 
Round  in  Genealogist,  New  Series,  vol.  xv. 
p.  3). 

But  if  this  supposition  is  correct  the 
question  arises,  What  was  the  real  date  of 
Lesceline's  birth  ?  If  the  marriage  took 
place  c.  1196,  it  must  have  been  entered  into 
by  Hugh  to  secure  Lesceline's  inheritance, 
and  consummated  later,  for  she  must  have 
been  still  a  child  if  the  date  suggested  for 
her  birth  is  correct,  her  parents,  according 
to  Lynam  ('  Sketches,'  &c.,  p.  x),  having 
only  been  married  c.  1179,  and  there  being 
evidence  that  she  was  not  the  eldest  of  their 
children.  May  she,  perhaps,  have  been 
their  second  child,  and  born  c.  1181  ?  In 
such  case  she  might,  as  early  marriages  were 
in  vogue,  have  been  married  to  Hugh  de 
Laci  in  1196. 

I  should  be  extremely  obliged  for  any 
evidence  MR.  ORPEN  could  furnish  as  to  the 
date  of  Lesceline's  birth ;  also  of  her 
decease. 

Permit  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  regard- 
ing your  correspondent's  startling  announce- 
ment that  Ratour  and  le  Nober  were  never 
the  property  of  a  De  Verdun  (and  therefore 
could  not  have  formed  a  portion  of  Lesce- 
line's "maritagium"),  a  statement  which  he 
supports  by  alleging  that  Cal.  Doc.  Ire.,  i., 
Nbs.  1371 '  3*  4,  '  if  correctly  abstracted, 
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are  faulty,"  and  by  reference  to  a  deed 
(Gormanston  Register,  f.  188  dors.)  "to  be 
dated  c.  1194,"  by  which  both  the  above 
were  granted  by  Walter  de  Laci  to  his 
brother  Hugh. 

May  I  venture,  however,  to  ask  whether 
MR.  ORPEN  can  state  what  lands  are  referred 
to  in  Cal.  Doc.  Ire.,  No.  1210,  as  quoted  by 
me  (11  S.  viii.  67),  and  what  the  names 
were  of  the  two  castles  held  by  Lesceline  "  of 
the  fee  of  Nicholas  in  Ireland  of  her  mari- 
tagium  "  (Pat.  10  Hen.  III.  m.  3,  m.  5,  and 
5  dors.),  referred  to  by  Lynam  at  p.  xvi  of 
his  above-mentioned  work  ? 

MR.  ORPEN  says  "  Cal.  Doc.  Ire.,  No. 
1372,  is  correct  "  ;  and  this  shows  that 
Lesceline  received  some  lands  on  her  mar- 
riage to  Hugh  de  Laci,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  the 
'Book  of  Howth,'  p.  416  (11  S.  viii.  372), 
which  passage  might  be  read  (might  it  not  ?) 
as  implying  that  the  castles  of  Rath  and 
Nober  had  formed  a  portion  of  Lesceline's 
inheritance. 

The  date  given  for  Hugh's  marriage  with 
Emeline  de  Riddlesford,  namely,  c.  1212-16, 
is  that  assigned  for  it  by  MR.  ST.  CLAIR 
BADDELEY  (ib.,  p.  172).  MR.  ORPEN  is 
disposed  to  place  it  at  a  much  later  date. 
If  we  accept  this  view,  we  may,  perhaps, 
also  assume  that  her  birth  was  later  than 
1198.  As  regards  the  barrenness  of  Eme- 
line, may  not  her  failure  of  issue  by  Hugh 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
"  he  had  in  1225  already  abandoned  his 
wife,  and  was  living  with  an  adulteress  " 
('Ann.  Mon.,'  iii.  91)  ?  Evidently  relations 
were  strained,  and,  if  MR.  ORPEN'S  idea  is 
correct,  may  have  been  so  ever  since  the 
marriage  took  place.  This  would  seem  to 
be  what  may  have  happened,  and  as  MR. 
ORPEN'S  suggestion  is  a  feasible  one,  and 
as  a  consequence  Emeline's  birth  has  to  be 
postdated,  there  would  be  nothing  strange 
in  her  having  had  two  children  by  her  second 
husband.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know 
the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Emeline's 
parents,  which  would  be  a  valuable  clue, 
though  we  know  her  father  died  1243  (Arch- 
dall's  Lodge's  '  Peerage  of  Ireland,'  i.  120), 
and  .that  she  was  the  eldest  daughter. 
There  is  scope  here  for  conjecture  as  to 
what  was  the  year  of  her  birth.  As  she 
was  married  to  Hugh  before  1225,  perhaps 
only  just  before,  the  latest  probable  date  of 
her  birth  would  be  1210.  She  would  thus 
have  been  c.  33  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  second  marriage  in  1243. 

Your  correspondent  brings  his  communi- 
cation to  a  close  with  the  suggestion  that 


possibly  there  were  two  Walters  de  Riddles- 
ford.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Amabilis  FitzHenry  may  have  been  mother 
to  the  Walter  de  Riddlesford  to  whom 
she  has  been  assigned  as  first  wife,  the  said 
Walter's  only  wife  being  Alianore  de  Viteri. 
If  Amabilis  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
sister  to  Meiler  FitzHenry,  the  Justiciar  of 
Ireland  1199-1203,  she  might  possibly  have 
filled  the  position  assigned  to  her  by  MR. 
ORPEN.  But  this  is  quite  a  fresh  problem, 
which  will  need  investigation. 

Thus  one  thing  to  another  leads, 

And  gives  fresh  cause  for  searching  deeds. 

FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 
9,  Broughton  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

SIR  ROGER  L'ESTRANGE'S  POEM  '  THE 
LOYAL  PRISONER'  (US.  ix.  201). — If  your 
correspondent  will  refer  to  10  S.  i.  250  he 
will  be  able  to  correct  some  of  his  informa- 
tion about  this  poem.  Lovelace's  lines  '  To 
Althea  '  were  written,  according  to  the  MS. 
heading  in  varioiis  transcripts,  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Gate-house,  where 
he  was  confined  from  30  April  to  21  June, 
1642. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  and  when 
he  and  L'Estrange  were  in  the  same  prison 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  also  what  is 
the  evidence  that  either  was  imprisoned  for 
his  share  in  the  Kent  rising  of  1648.  The 
latter  is  generally  supposed  to  have  escaped 
to  Holland  immediately  upon  the  failure  of 
the  insurrection,  and  though  the  former  was 
committed  to  Peter-house  on  9  June,  I  have 
hitherto  failed  to  find  any  mention  of  his 
name  as  having  taken  part  in  it. 

G.  THORN-DRURY. 

"RUCKSACK"  OR  "RUCKSACK"  (11  S. 
viii.  447,  497,  517  ;  ix.  53,  117,  196).— Hav- 
ing used  the  rucksack  in  the  Bavarian  Tyrol, 
I  was  interested  in  H.  K.  H.'s  notes,  and 
wrote  to  my  friend  Prof.  K.  Gschweiid  of 
Hanover  (himself  a  native  of  Tyrol  and 
speaking  the  dialect),  enclosing  the  cutting 
from  '  N.  &  Q.'  He  tells  me  that  he  is  not 
in  agreement  with  Prof.  Farmer,  and  says 
that  it  is  from  ruck'n,  a  man's  back  in  the 
Bavarian  dialect  (not  riickcn),  and  is  entirely 
so  understood  by  the  people,  many  of  whom 
cannot  speak  High  German,  and  would  not 
be  concerned  about  the  incorrect  form  of 
rucksack  (in  place  of  ruck'nsack) ;  they  are 
a  very  simple  folk,  and  give  simple  names 
to  their  belongings.  The  rucksack  was  a 
Bavarian  invention  of  about  fifty  years  ago, 
used  by  wood  choppers  and  floaters  and 
others  who  had  to  carry  food  with  them  for, 
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perhaps,  a  week.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
known  only  in  a  small  part  of  Tyrol — -in 
Prof.  Gschwend's  own  district  not  at  all 
during  his  boyhood.  It  is  carried  on  the 
back,  and  rests  upon  it  (as  I  found  myself, 
though  the  shoulders  may  feel  it),  in  con- 
trast to  bags  carried  in  the  hand  or  on  the 
shoulder.  He  believes  the  theory  of  its 
being  named  after  ruck  (push)  is  that  of 
a  scholar  who  is  accustomed  to  seek  for* 
the  solution  of  problems  in  ways  out  of  the 
ordinary  man's  track,  and  of  course  the 
guides  always  use  High  German  in  their 
conversation  with  strangers. 

My  friend  says  he  will  make  further 
inquiries,  and  let  me  know  the  result. 

THOS.  G.  GAWTHOBP. 

There  has  been  further  correspondence  on 
this  query  in  the  pages  of  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  Prof.  Farmer  now  admits  "  the 
force  of .  . .  .arguments  in  favour  of .  . .  .solu- 
tions which  "  he  had  rejected.  But  he 
still  maintains  that  his  rucksack  has  more  to 
do  with  a  "  jerk  "  than  with  his  "  back." 
The  present  writer  used  to  find  the  weight 
of  his  rucksack  was  on  his  back,  and  when 
well  packed  there  is  no  "  jostle."  S.  L. 

THE  SECOND  FOLIO  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE 
PLAYS  (11  S.  viii.  141,  196,  232,  294,  317; 
ix.  11,73,  114,  172,217,237).—!  have  no 
wish  to  discuss  the  main  point  of  Bacon  v. 
Shakespeare  ;  but  if  Shakespeare  was,  as  SIB 
EDWIN  DURNING-LAWBENCE  says,  "  a  Strat- 
ford clown  "  who  could  not  write,  why  did 
Bacon  (that  very  clever  man)  let  such  an 
unlearned  "  clown  "  father  his  plays  ?  For 
Shakespeare's  acquaintance  must  have  known 
his  ignorance  and  inability  to  write  such 
plays,  and  therefore  the  secret  must  have 
been  exposed,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
they  would  have  found  out  for  certain  who 
did  write  them.  W.  B.  S. 

A  JUSTIFICATION  OF  KING  JOHN  (US.  ix. 
63,  155).  — In  my  copy  of  Valentine  Green's 
pamphlet  a  former  owner  has  written  in 
pencil  in  the  margin  of  p.  4  the  following  : — 

"  On  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  King  John» 
in  the  Cathedral,  on  Monday,  July  17th,  1797,  a 
gentleman  of  this  city  took  an  handful  of  the 
skeletons  or  skins  of  maggots,  that  were  in  and 
about  the  abdomen  of  the  body,  and  angled  with 
them  in  the  Severn  ;  and  absolutely  caught  a 
brace  of  Bleak  with  them. 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
O,  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  ! 
'  History  of  Worcester,'  by  T.  Eaton,  1816." 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


PLACES  IN  DICKENS  (11  S.  ix.  169). — I 
suggest  for  the  street  at  the  back  of  Long 
Acre,  with  its  brokers  and  marine  stores, 
Monmouth  Street.  The  "  Gallery  of  Prac- 
tical Science "  is  correctly  named  ;  it  is- 
represented  to-day  by  Gatti's  Restaurant. 
As  a  place  for  exhibitions  it  was  celebrated 
for  "  Perkins's  Steam  Gun,"  "  The  Electric 
Eel,"  and  "  The  Pacificator." 

ALECK  ABBAHAMS. 

BlBMINGHAM     STATUES     AND      MEMOBIALS 

(11  S.  ix.  202).— The  statue  of  George  IV. 
is  noted  on  p.  172  of  Freeling's  '  Grand 
Junction  Railway  Companion,'  1838.  There 
is  also  a  full-page  advertisement  of  G.- 
Richmond, Collis  &  Co.,  late  Sir  Edward 
Thomason's.  manufactory,  Church  Street, 
Birmingham.  It  states  that 
"the  Copper  Bronze  Statue  of  his  late  Majesty, 
upwards  of  6  feet  in  height,  was  modelled,  cast,  and 
sculptured  at  this  Establishment :  as  also  a  Shield, 
in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Victories. 
These,  and  numerous  other  Works,  are  stationed 
in  separate  Rooms,  to  exhibit  the  progress  of 
British  Art,  which  Strangers  are  invited  to  visit." 

A.  H.  W.  FYNMOBE. 
Berkhamsted. 

CHABLES  LAMB'S  "  MBS.  S —  "  (11  S.  viii. 
262,  318,  375,  414,  476).— Indifferent  health 
and  other  hindrances  are  the  cause  of  this 
belated  reply  to  MB.  G.  H.  WHITE'S  reason- 
able suggestion  that,  when  Lamb  in  his 
*  Elia  '  essay,  *  A  Chapter  on  Ears,'  referred 
to  his  "  long  coats,"  he  did  not  mean  the 
gown  of  the  Bluecoat  boy,  but  the  "  long 
yellow  petticoat "  worn  underneath  it. 
This  is  borne  out  by  a  reference  in  Lamb's 
poem  '  Written  on  the  Day  of  my  Aunt's 
Funeral  '  : — 

I  have  not  forgot 

The  busy  joy  of  that  important  day, 
When,  childlike,  the  poor  wanderer  was  content ' 
To  leave  the  bosom  of  parental  love, 
His  childhood's  play-place,  and  his  early  home, 
For  the  rude  festerings  of  a  stranger's  hand, 
Hard  uncouth  tasks,  and  schoolboy's  scanty  fare. 
How  did  thine  eye  peruse  him  round  and  round, 
And  hardly  know  him  in  his  yellow  coats, 
Bed  leathern  belt,  and  gown  of  russet  blue  ! 

S.    BUTTEBWOBTH. 

RABBIT  RIME  (US.  viii.  150  ;  ix.  215).— 
The  author  of  '  Lilliput  Levee  '  was  W.  B. 
Rands  (1823-82).  See  '  D.N.B.' 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

THE  RED  HAND  OF  ULSTEB  (11  S.  vii. 
189,  275.  334,  373,  434;  viii.  14,  95, 154,217, 
273  ;  ix.  195,  238).— The  query  contained 
in  the  first  of  the  above- quo  ted  references  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  definitely 
replied  to.  The  question  asked  was  why 
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the  red  hand  printed  at  the  head  of  the 
Ulster  Covenant  is  the  right  hand,  whereas 
the  hand  which  a  baronet  '(of  Ulster)  bears 
on  his  coat  is  the  lejt  hand.  May  not  the 
reason  be  that  the  connexion  of  baronets  of 
Ulster  with  that  province  being  of  a  merely 
nominal  or  fictitious  nature,  the  cognizance 
of  Ulster — the  dexter  hand,  couped  at  the 
wrist,  gu.,  of  O'Neill— was  differenced  in 
the  case  of  such  baronets,  and  the  left  hand 
assigned  to  them  accordingly  ? 

T.  T.  V. 


Early  Wars  of  Wessex.  By  Albany  F.  Major. 
Edited  by  the  late  Charles  W.  Whistler. 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  10s.  Qd.  net.) 

THIS  admirable  work  deals  with  a  very  interesting 
and  important  epoch  in  our  country's  history — 
one  about  which,  however,  most  people  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  owing  to  the  fact  thr.t  there  is 
available  so  little  information  of  a  lucid  and 
authentic  character. 

It  is  a  study  of  the  period  following  the  evacua- 
tion of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  it  traces  in 
the  ceaseless  warfare  of  Celt,  Saxon,  and  Dane 
the  gradual  welding  together  of  the  foundation 
of  the  English  nation.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  there  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  an  immense  variety  of  sources  of 
information — the  documentary  records,  so  far  as 
they  go  ;  careful  study  of  the  local  topography, 
based  upon  intimate  personal  acquaintance  ; 
some  special  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  antiqui- 
ties ;  local  and  family  traditions  and  names  ; 
folk-lore,  &c. — and  for  the  sagacious  reasoning 
and  acute  deduction  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  The  result  is  a  volume  which, 
commencing  \vith  the  dim  half-lights  of  Arthurian 
tradition,  gradually  develops  a  clearly  outlined 
picture  of  early  England  as  far  as  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great  in  the  ninth  century.  It  treats 
of  a  difficult  period  in  a  style  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting, and  will  be  found  of  value  alike  from  the 
historical,  racial,  and  topographical  points  of 
view. 

When,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  Preface,  so 
much  of  the  early  history  of  these  islands  "  re- 
mains writ  large  on  the  face  of  the  country,"  it  is 
to  be  deplored  that,  apart  from  vague  local  tradi- 
tions, so  little  is  generally  known  to  aid  in  inter- 
preting these  signs  aright. 

The  warfare  through  which  was  evolved  the 
Kingdom  of  Wessex,  with  the  overlordship  of  her 
rulers,  materially  helped  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
England  as  a  whole.  And  here  is  traced,  step  by 
step,  how  the  Teutonic  conquerors  gradually  dis- 
placed the  Celtic  and  Roman  inhabitants  until 
they  "  became  the  people  of  the  land  itself." 

Book  I.  deals,  in  eight  chapters,  with  the  rise 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  to  its  final  subjuga- 
tion of  the  rival  British  Kingdom  of  Dyvnaint. 
One  notes  with  interest  how  much  in  this  early 
period  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  stands  out  as 
an  historic  landmark.  In  Book  II.  we  come  to 
the  advent  of  the  Danes,  in  whose  case  we  can 
again  note  the  paramount  importance  to  this 


country  of  command  of  the  sea.  Book  II I, 
traces  the  final  stages  of  the  great  struggle  between 
Alfred  and  the  Danes,  resulting  at  last  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  latter  and  their  disappearance 
as  a  conquering  race. 

Numerous  maps,  plans,  and  diagrams,  valuable 
references  to  authorities  in  foot-notes,  and  an 
excellent  Index  add  to  the  usefulness  of  this,  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  early- 
English  history  which  have  appeared  in  recent 
years. 

Book-Auction  Records.     Vol.  XI.  Part  I.    (Hamp- 

stead,  Karslake  &  Co.,  17.  Is.  yearly.) 
WE  always  give  a  welcome  to  these  '  Records,'  and 
the  present  part  is  specially  interesting.  We  note 
that  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  '  The  Complete 
Angler,'  contemporary  binding  in  a  case,  fetched 
560?.  There  is  a  long  list  \inder  Shakespearer 
including  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Folios. 
There  are  first  editions  of  Milton  and  Spenser, 
besides  the  first  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  467.  ; 
Wordsworth's  '  Evening  Walk,'  347.  ;  '  Pedestrian 
Tour,'  357.  ;  '  Grace  Darling,'  211.  ;  and  '  Line* 
written  after  the  Death  of  Charles  Lamb  '  (only 
five  or  six  copies  known),  497.  Under  Dickens  are 
the  first  edition  of  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  in  parts,. 
87. ;  '  Sunday  under  Three  Heads,'  77.  7s.  ;  and 
'  The  Village  Coquettes,'  97.  Under  Lamb  are 
the  first  series  of  the  first  edition  of  '  Elia,'  in. 
the  original  boards  with  label,  257.  ;  and  the  first 
edition  of  '  Tales  from  Shakespeare,'  with  Blake's 
plates,  357.  Bronte  first  editions  fetched  big- 
prices,  two  copies  of  '  Jane  Eyre  '  realizing  227. 
10s.  and  337.  (the  latter  a  very  fine  example). 

The  article  introducing  the  part  is  by  Mr^ 
William  Jaggard,  and  is  entitled  '  Stratford -upon- 
Avon  from  a  Student's  Standpoint.'  It  is  illus- 
trated by  a  view  of  the  Memorial  Library. 

We  congratulate  the  editor,  Mr.  Frank  Kars- 
lake, on  his  being  able  to  announce  74  new  sub- 
scribers during  the  past  year. 

The  Place-Names  of  Nottinghamshire :  their 
Origin  and  Development.  By  Heinrich.  Mutsch- 
mann.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  7s.  Qd.) 
Place-Names  of  Gloucestershire :  a  Handbook. 
By  W.  St.  Clair  Baddeley.  (Gloucester,  John, 
Bellows,  5s.) 

THESE  two  works,  each  signed  by  a  name  known 
to  our  readers,  carry  on  worthily  the  tradition  of 
this  particular  branch  of  scholarship.  No  small 
part  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  student 
of  place-names  is  a  happy  knack  of  conjecture — 
not  likely,  in  these  days  of  meticiilous  scrutinizing^ 
to  go  unchastised  if  its  exercise  flouts  too  cavalierly 
those  ascertained  philological  sequences  and 
modifications  which  some  writers  like  to  speak 
of  as  "  laws."  Dr.  Mutschmann  is  certainly  the 
possessor  of  this  faculty,  which,  supported  by  a 
thorough  study  of  available  data,  has  on  occasion 
done  him  notable  service.  A  good  example  is 
the  article  on  "  Sherwood,"  where  he  offers  at  least 
very  plausible  grounds  for  explaining  the  first 
element  as  the  same  with  the  O.E.  sclr— boundary, 
to  be  compared,  etymologically,  with  the  element 
common  in  Low  German  field-names  such  as 
ScJiiereneiken,  Schierholz,  and  historically  to  be 
referred  to  the  German  custom,  familiar  to  us 
from  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  of  leaving  tracts  of 
dense  forest  as  the  safest  boundary  between  tribe 
and  tribe.  It  happens  that  Sherwood  Forest  does 
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actually  at  the  present  day  coincide  with  the 
boundary  line  between  the  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby.  Dr.  Mutschmann's  book,  besides  its 
abundance  of  sound  information,  its  clearness  and 
precision  of  statement,  and  its  thoroughness  of 
handling,  has  a  certain  neatness  about  its  style, 
and,  where  opportunity  is  afforded,  a  certain 
turn  of  zest  and  humour,  which  make  it  rather  an 
exceptionally  pleasant  work  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  in  dealing  with  Glouces- 
tershire place-names  had  one  or  two  hard  nuts 
to  crack.  We  are  glad  that  the  contributions  to 
our  columns  of  Mr.  Mayhew  and  Dr.  Krueger  have 
been  of  service  to  him  in  elucidating  the  meaning 
of  "Meend,"  a  word  to  which  he  has  devoted  much 
labour,  the  results  of  which  he  has  set  out  in  a 
careful  discussion  of  forms  and  of  evidence. 
"  Coin,"  "  Aust,"  "  Cotteswold,"  and  "  Sencley  " 
or  "  St.  Chloe  "  may  be  mentioned  as  difficult 
words  which  have  been  dealt  with  as  satisfactorily 
as  the  material  at  hand  permitted.  Mr.  Baddeley 
has  done  well  to  include  in  his  collection  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  names  which  appear 
in  ancient  documents,  but  have  vanished  from 
ordinary  use.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  against  the 
statement  sometimes  found  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  South-  West  "  Thorpes  "  are  unknown,  that 
our  author  has  found  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
examples  of  this  suffix  in  Gloucestershire.  Their 
situation,  however,  close  together  between  the 
Cotteswolds  and  the  Severn,  would  seem  to  point 
to  their  derivation  from  some  abnormal,  i.e.  in 
this  case  Scandinavian,  origin. 

Archceologia  sEliana ;  or,  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
relating  to  Antiquity.  Third  Series.  Vol.  X. 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Society  of  Antiquaries.) 
THIS  tenth  volume  of  the  third  series  of  '  Archaeo- 
logia  Juliana  '  is  one  of  more  than  usual  import- 
ance, for  it  is  the  special  centenary  volume  of  a 
Society  that  was  formed  in  1813.  It  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  J.  Crawford  Hodgson  to  write, 
after  an  interesting  fashion,  the  history  of  this 
celebrated  antiquarian  association,  which  has 
admittedly  for  many  years  past  taken  the  lead  of 
all  other  provincial  societies  of  a  like  character. 
The  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  wyas  started  on  23  January,  1813,  by  seven- 
teen gentleman  who  met  in  the  Long  Room  of 
"  Loftus  Inn"  at  Newcastle,  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  John  Ball,  a  bookseller  of  the  town,  with  the 
object  of  promoting  inquiries  into  antiquities  in 
general,  but  more  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  granted  the  new-born 
Society  the  use  of  a  room,  the  King's  Chamber,  in 
the  Castle,  where  a  meeting  was  first  held  in 
November,  1813 ;  but  after  a  few  years  the  room 
proved  to  be  unsuitable  and  too  small,  and  the 
Society  sought  other  quarters.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, at  a  time  when  railway  operations  further 
jeopardized  the  partially  ruined  castle,  the  Society 
not  only  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  it, 
but,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Corporation, 
undertook  a  careful  repair  of  its  valuable  Norman 
features.  The  thirty-sixth  anniversary  meeting 
was  held  within  the  restored  castle  in  February, 
1849,  and  the  various  collections  and  property 
which  the  Society  had  accumulated  were  placed 
within  its  walls.  Since  that  date  the  Society  has 
uninterruptedly  rested  in  this  historic  and  ideal 
abode. 


The  museum,  within  the  castle,  was  formally 
opened  in  1885  ;  it  is  rich  in  objects  of  interest 
and  value  illustrative  of  all  periods,  but  is  mainly 
confined  to  discoveries  in  the  northern  counties. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop  supplies  in  these  pages  notes- 
as  to  its  gradual  development.  Mr.  R.  Blair 
contributes  similar  notes  as  to  the  extensive  and* 
valuable  library  pertaining  to  the  Society.  Both 
these  gentlemen  have  served  in  past  years,  with 
much  distinction,  as  secretaries  to  the  Society. 

A  chronological  list  of  members  from  1813  to> 
1913  is  supplied,  from  which  we  gather  that  the 
Society  is  in  full  vigour,  twenty-five  recruits  having 
been  gained  in  1912.  To  this  is  added  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  members  for  the  like  period. 

Brief  biographies  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
Society's  literature  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
which  extends  to  about  400  small  quarto  pages. 
The  most  useful  portion  of  the  book  to  the  mem- 
bers and  to  antiquaries  in  general  is  the  classi- 
fied catalogue  of  papers  printed  in  '  Archaeologia 
JEliana '  during  the  century  of  its  existence. 
The  pages  are  brightened  by  an  excellently 
produced  series  of  portraits  of  more  or  less  distin- 
guished members,  including  five  successive  Dukes, 
of  Northumberland. 

QUERIES  relating  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke^ 
of  Berwick,  to  the  Saint  -  Graal,  consecration, 
crosses,  and  the  age  at  which  great  men  tend  to- 
produce  their  masterpieces  are  all  discussed  in 
recent  numbers  of  L'Intermediaire.  In  reply 
to  a  question  regarding  the  credibility  of  Hanni- 
bal's having  dissolved  rocks  with  vinegar,  a 
correspondent  sends  an  interesting  note  to  the 
effect  that  some  years  ago  the  cure  of  Montgaillard 
in  the  Foix  country  succeeded  in  making  a  much- 
needed  road  a  hundred  fathoms  long  and  twelve- 
feet  wide  by  the  same  means,  for  it  appears  thatr 
if  rocks  are  heated  red  by  fire  and  then  deluged 
with  vinegar,  the  vinegar  flows  into  calcined 
fissures  opened  in  the  stone,  and  softens  it  till  it 
may  easily  be  broken.  Other  correspondents- 
discuss  the  true  condition  of  the  French  peasants 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
several  of  them  bringing  forward  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that,  generally  speaking,  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  were  far  from  being  the  oppressed 
helots  often  described  by  biased  historians. 
Though  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  in  certain 
districts  extreme  degradation  and  misery  existed, 
in  other  parts  of  France  energetic  yeomen  and 
toft-holders  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population,  as  still  existing  wills  and  other  legal 
documents  prove. 


MR.  WILLIAM  GEORGE  BLACK  writes  : — 
"  Any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  were  interested 
in  your  review  (11  S.  viii.  400)  of  my  pamphlet 
'  Glasgow  Cross,  with  a  Suggestion  as  to  the 
Origin  of  Scottish  Market  Crosses,'  may  be  glad 
to  know  of  a  new  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  subject  by  Comte  Goblet  d'Alviella,  entitled 
'  Les  Perrons  de  la  Wallonie  et  les  Market- 
Crosses  de  1'Ecosse  '  (Brussels,  Hayez,  rue  de 
Louvain  112,  1914).  The  paper  was  read  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  on  11  Nov.,  1913. 
This  is  quite  the  most  learned  contribution  to 
a  difficult  subject,  in  which  the  author  gives  his. 
reasons  for  believing  with  me  that  the  Perrons 
and  the  so  -  called  Crosses  have  a  ^common, 
origin  with  the  Rolandsaulen." 
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BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.— MARCH. 

MESSRS.  JOSEPH  BAER  of  Frankfurt-a.-M. 
begin  in  their  Catalogue  622  the  description  of  a 
collection  of  works  on  German  literature,  which 
includes  a  set  of  Goethe  items  drawn  in  part  from 
the  libraries  of  the  late  Lionel  v.  Donop  and  Gustav 
Wendt  A  copy  of  the  little  publication  '  Trost 
Einsamkeit,'  issued  by  L.  A.  v.  Arnim  in  1808, 
Containing  legends,  poems,  and  stories  which 
had  appeared  first  in  the  Zeitung  fur  Emsiedler, 
costs  300m.  The  Goethe  section  includes  a 
first  edition  of  '  Faust,'  1790,  1200m.,  and  a 
COPY  in  the  original  cover  of  Stapfer's  trans- 
lation of  '  Faust '  into  French,  with  Delacroix's 
illustrations,  1828,  1500m.  A  copy  of  the  rarer 
issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Gotter,  Helden,  und 
Wieland,'  1774,  is  offered  for  400m.  There  are 
one  or  two  copies  of  '  Werther  '  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  the  best  may  be  had  for  800m. 
Amo'ng  the  items  of  Goethe  history  and  literature 
is  the  Frankfurter  gelehrte  Anzeigen  for  1772-84, 
which  contains  contributions  from  Goethe's  pen  ; 
this  is  rare,  and  not  expensive  at  1400m.  A 
•somewhat  similar,  yet  more  precious  item  is  a 
complete  copy  of  '  Rheinischer  Most,'  1775,  a- 
™l]pction  of  miscellaneous  plays  and  poems,  of 
which  the  first  three  are  Goethe's— 2400m.  We 
niav  also  mention  a  "  Collection  de  cent  Silhou- 
.ettes  des  personnes  illustres  et  c&ebres,  dessinees 
d'apres  les  originaux,"  by  Anthing  Gotha,  1793, 
1000m. 

MESSRS.  E.  PARSONS  have  sent  us  a  catalogue 
•of  some  430  items,  hardly  any  one  of  which  but 
offers  entertainment  and  instruction.  They  have 
a  number  of  drawings,  among  which  we  noticed 
a,  series  of  22  pen-drawings  :  '  The  Game  of 
Bridge  '  by  Lance  Thackeray,  illustrating  a  poem 
-on  the  game,  25  guineas  ;  and  87  plates,  forming 
the  '  Chimneypiece  Maker's  Daily  Assistant ; 
™  Treasurv  of  New  Designs  for  Chimney- 
pieces  &c.,'  2  vols.,  1766-9,  101.  10s.  The  items 
connected  with  French  architecture  and  orna- 
ment make  a  good  series,  one  of  which,  offered 
for  85  guineas,  is  Langlois  s  L  Architecture  a 
la  Mode,'  in  two  folio  volumes  (1750 ).  They  have 
also  Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer's  *  Livre  de  Toutes 
Sortes  de  Fleurs  d'apres  Nature,'  bound  up  with 
•  other  series  of  plates  of  flowers  engraved  by 
Monnoyer  and  Vauquer,  mounted  in  a  large  folio 
volume,  1670,  40  guineas.  There  is  a  fine  Horse 
printed  on  vellum  by  Hardouyn  (1552),  having 
the  printer's  device  of  the  skeleton  man  on  the 
title-page,  16  large  woodcuts,  and  20  small  initial 
fitnires  the  whole  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours, 
38  guineas;  and  a  MS.  Hora  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Gothic  letters,  16  lines  to  a  page  and 
209  pages,  with  two  miniatures,  25Z.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  things  here  are  the 
Persian  MSS. — in  particular,  a  series  of  56  original 
drawings  of  flowers,  birds,  and  insects  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  75  guineas.  Seventy-three 
plates  in  mezzotint  and  line  of  racing  and  hunting 
scenes — portraits  of  famous  sportsmen  and  famous 
horses  — include  work  by  Sartorius,  Seymour 
Spencer,  and  Hone,  and  range  from  1741  onwards, 
150Z.  From  the  Huth  Library  comes,  among 
other  things,  a  set  of  51  woodcuts,  '  Icones 
Catecheseos,  et  Virtutum  ac  Vitiorum  illustrate 
numeris,'  1557,  151.  15s.  A  typographical  item 
Granjon's  '  Alexandreis  '  of  Galtherus,  printed  in 


,  running  Italian  or  script  type,  which  was  soon 
.bandoned,  was  also  in  the  Huth  Collection : 
he  date  is  1558,  the  price  101.  10s. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  RIMELL  &  SONS'  Clearance 
Catalogue  of  Miscellaneous  Books  (No.  235) 
contains  a  good  variety  of  works.  '  Le  De"- 
came>on  de  Jean  Boccace,'  in  5  vols.,  adorned 
with  110  plates  and  97  vigaettes,  published  at 
Paris,  1757-61,  is  offered  for  12L  The  100  vols., 
bound  in  50,  of  the  Chiswick  Press  "  British  Poets," 
ncluding  Johnson's  '  Lives,'  are  to  be  had  for 
181.  18s.  An  interesting  item  is  a  set,  running  to 
41  8vo  vols.,  of  "  Le  Cabinet  des  F£es,"  a  collection 
of  French  fairy- tales  by  Perrault,  Madame 
d'Aulnoy,  M.  de  Caylus,  and  others,  published 
at  Geneva  and  at  Paris  in  1785,  61.  6s.  A  first 
edition  of  Sterne's  '  Sentimental  Journey,'  1768, 
301.  ;  Surtees's  six  sporting  novels,  all  in  their 
first  editions,  1847-65,  with  the  illustrations  by 
Leech  and  Phiz,  351.  ;  a  copy  of  Monmerque's 
'  Madame  de  SeVigne",'  in  14  vols.,  with  the  two 
volumes  of  additional  letters  edited  by  Capmus, 
1862-72,  9Z.  9s.  ;  a  first  edition  of  White's  '  Sel- 
borne,'  1789,  12Z.  12*.  ;  Solvyns's  '  Les  Hindous,' 
with  the  text  in  French  and  English,  and  298 
coloured  etched  plates  made  from  drawings  on 
the  spot — a  work  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of 
Sir  William  Jones — 131.  13s.  ;  and  a  fine  copy  of 
the  scarce  book,  Daniell's  '  Voyage  round  Great 
Britain,'  containing  308  aquatint  plates  of 
scenery,  with  text  by  Richard  Ayton,  70Z.,  are 
a  few  of  the  more  valuable  books  of  which  we 
find  we  have  made  a  note. 

[Notices  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 
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ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  We  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre 
spondents  must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

ST.  S  WITHIN.  —  Forwarded  to  Y.  T. 

E.  M.  F.—  For  "  Queen  Anne  is  dead  "  see  4  S.  iii. 
467,  where  COL.  PRIDEAUX  informs  a  querist  that  in 
Swift's  time  (v.  his  'Polite  Conversation  ')  the  corre- 
sponding phrase  was  "  Queen  Elizabeth  is  dead." 

CORRIGENDA.  —  In  the  article  'Shilleto,|  ante, 
p.  212,  col.  2,  1.  19  from  top,  for  "  Agbrig  and 
Mosley"  read  Agbrig  and  Morley;  1.  19  from 
bottom,  for  "  Pontefract  about  the  year  1621" 
read  1121. 
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THE   COLD  HARBOUR  AT 
BLACKWALL. 

THE  visitor  to  the  erstwhile  Cold  Harbour 
of  Blackwall  is  directed  by  a  streets  map 
to  a  narrow  lane  parallel  with  the 
Thames,  and  intersected  by  an  outlet  of 
the  West  India  Dock.  This  lane  —  once 
one  continuous  thoroughfare,  -but  now 
severed  into  two — is  lined  by  old,  sub- 
stantial, flat-fronted  cottages  and  villas  of 
time-crusted  brick,  their  ripe  antiquity 
broken  here  and  there  by  modem  wharves, 
one  or  two  rebuilt  or  refaced  public-houses, 
and  a  brand-new  police  station. 

In  the  days  when  the  Easterlings  first 
came  to  London,  in  the  time  of  King  Ethel- 
red,  there  was  an  old-established  ferry  here. 
For  the  accommodation  of  travellers  over- 
taken by  night  amongst  the  broad,  desolate 
Teaches  of  marsh,  this  Cold  Harbour  must 


have  seemed  a  veritable  boon  ;  its  situation, 
at  least,  could  scarcely  have  been  more  con- 
veniently chosen. 

The  earliest  actual  reference  to  this  place 
that  can  be  gathered  shows  that  Sir  John 
de  Pulteney,  the  famous  citizen  who  has 
already  been  considered  elsewhere*  as  the 
holder  of  "  le  Coldeherberghere  "  in  the 
City,  once  owned  this  estate  as  parcel  of 
his  manor  of  Poplar.  In  1347,  by  a  fine 
levied  in  the  King's  Court,  Pulteney  granted 
the  same  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  Essex,  just  as  he  had  similarly 
done  by  the  City  mansion.  Two  years 
later  orders  to  the  Escheator  disclose  that 
Sir  John  was  dead,  and  that  the  issues  were 
to  be  restored  to  his  widow.  Dame  Margaret. 
The  lands,  it  seems,  had  not  been  held  in 
chief,  but  during  the  lives  of  various 
persons. 

In  the  next  generation  Sir  William  de 
Pulteney  held  the  manor  of  "  Popiler  "  (con- 
sisting of  3  messuages,  4  tofts,  2  water  • 
mills,  1  fulling-mill,  109  acres  of  land,  and 
220  acres  of  pasture)  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  for  tenant  he  had  Sir  Nicholas 
de  Lovayne,  who  took  it  on  lease  for  twenty 
years  at  a  rent  of  100  marks.  That  was 
in  1364. 

For  the  greater  part  of  a  century  the  tale 
of  occupation  is  then  lost,  and  when  next 
heard  of  the  mansion  had  fallen  into  the 
ever  open  hands  of  the  Crown. 

The  Count  de  la  Roche,  Bastard  of  Bur- 
gundy, coming  to  England  in  1467  to  make 
good  his  acceptance  of  the  challenge  to  a 
feat  of  arms  with  Lord  Scales,  Edward  IV.'s 
queen's  brother,  was  met  in  the  river  at 
this  point  by  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the 
then  Constable  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
reception  must  have  been  a  gay  pageant  to 
witness,  for  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy  had 
brought  with  him  a  retinue  of 
"  manye  noble  lordes,  knyghtes,  squyers  and  oothir 
aboute  the  noombre  of  CCCC,  with  foure  kervelles 
of  werre,  penons,  banners,  gytons,  stremers;  his 
gubon  [cabin]  hangid  with  arasse  within  and  with- 
oute  riehely  beseen  " ; 

while  to  give  him  welcome  came  with  the 
Constable  an  equally  imposing  train  of 
nobles,  knights,  esquires,  aldermen,  and 
commoners,  occupying  seven  splendid  State 
barges. 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  some  aver, 
found  in  this  Cold  Harbour  a  royal  home 
till  that  tragic  fate  which  "  packed  plain, 
simple  Clarence  with  posthorse  up  to 


*  Home  Counties  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  82,  83. 
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heaven."  after  which  the- mansion  seems  to 
have  served  the  purpose  of  an  occasional 
lodging  for  royal  or  illustrious  guests.  Its 
proximity  to  Placentia  Palace — then  a  new 
pile — where  foreign  visitors  and  ambassadors 
were  constantly  coming  and  going,  suited  it 
well  to  such  a  use.  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard 
III.,  made  in  1480  a  stay  under  its  roof, 
lasting  from  July  to  September,  during 
which  time  she  obtained  several  licences  to 
export  oxen  and  sheep  to  Flanders,  and 
wool  free  of  custom.  The  preparations  to 
get  the  cold,  dismantled  mansion  ready  for 
her  reception  were  bustling  and  elaborate. 
"  Shetes,"  fustians,  "  blankettes,"  "  peces 
of  arras,"  and  "  peces  of  worsted  "  were 
served  out  of  the  King's  wardrobe,  together 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  hooks  to  hang  the 
tapestries.  Green  sarsinet  was  needed  for 
a  traverse  for  the  Duchess's  chapel,  and 
was  instantly  procured  under  the  King's 
sign-manual.  The  watermen  were  measured 
for  new  suits  in  blue  and  "  murrey  "  cloth, 
embroidered  each  with  three  small  Yorkist 
roses,  while  the  Master  of  the  Barge,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  rank,  was  to  wear  a  gown 
of  black  camlet.* 

Upon  the  Duchess's  landing,  green  velvet 
trappings  garnished  with  aiglets  of  silver, 
gilt  and  bordered  with  spangles,  were  pre- 
sented to  her  for  decking  her  horses,  to- 
gether with  crimson  velvet  for  covering  the 
headstalls,  and  reins  for  ten  "  hobies  "  and 
palfreys.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  on  her 
departure  another  large  call  on  the  King's 
wardrobe  was  made  to  provide  her  body- 
guard— Sir  Edward  Woodville,  the  King's 
brother-in-law,  Sir  James  Radcliffe,  Knight 
of  the  Body,  and  several  esquires — with 
splendid  apparel  in  which  to  honour  her 
Highness' s  journey  homeward.  Upon  her 
own  suite  too,  following  immemorial  custom, 
cloths  of  every  tissue  and  hue  were  bestowed 
with  lavish  display  of  courtesy. 

When  the  visit  was  ended,  Cold  Harbour 
was,  perhaps,  again  allowed  to  relapse  into 
a  period  of  desertion  and  repose. 

The  preference  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  with 
his  love  of  jousts,  banquets,  and  revels,  for 
the  neighbouring  palace  of  Greenwich,  must 
inevitably   have   brought   the  house   many 
notable  guests  or  temporary  residents.    Who 
they  may  have  been  is  not  now  ascertain 
able ;     perhaps   some   fascinating   ladies   o 
the  Court  may  have  been  amongst  them 


*  Camlet  was  originally  an  Eastern  stuff  woven 
of  silk  and  camel's  hair,  but  afterwards  a  fabric 
with  long  plushy  pile  came  to  be  known  as  camlet. 


Who  shall  say  ?  An  extract  from  the 
Accounts  of  the  King's  Privy  Purse  hints 

ihat  he  paid  a  flying  visit  hither  from  West- 
minster in  November,  1531,  when  the 
watermen  were  paid  10s.  8d.  for  their  labour 
on  the  way.  Anthony  van  den  Wyngaerde's 
panoramic  view  of  London,  executed  about 

jhis  period,  shows  the  group  of  gabled  build  - 

ngs  as  still  surrounded  by  fields,  and  far 
removed  from  the  multiplying  monster  of 

>ricks  and  mortar  against  which  Elizabeth 
strove  hard  with  Act  of  Parliament. 

Tradition — unconfirmed — insists  that  Se- 
mstian  Cabot,  the  great  navigator,  once 
ived  in  it ;  if  true  this  was  probably 
on  his  recall  from  the  service  of  Spain, 
when  he  was  granted  a  State  pension  of 
L66Z.  13s.  4d.  a  year  and,  Hakluyt  adds 
'without  apparent  authority),  appointed 
Chief  Pilot.  Whether  Hakluyt  is  right  or 
wrong,  the  pension  was  a  large  sum  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  retain  an  option  on  the 
great  navigator's  services.  Conceivably  he 
did  something  to  earn  his  annuity — perhaps 
generally  superintended  the  maritime  affairs 
of  the  country.  Or  the  source  of  the  tradi- 
tion may  be  that  a  careless  confusion  has  at 
some  time  or  other  identified  this  house  with 
the  Cold  Harbour  in  the  City  whereat  Cabot 
may  have  found  a  handy  lodging  when  he 
sat  as  arbiter  in  the  disputes  between  the 
Hanse  merchants  —  whose  Steelyard  ad- 
joined— and  the  merchants  of  London.  A 
slight  suspicion  of  possibility  is  gained  for 
the  suggestion  of  Cabot's  lodging  there  by 
the  fact  that  at  that  time,  1551,  the  record 
of  the  succession  of  tenants  of  the  Cold 
Harbour  of  Dowgate,  otherwise  fairly  com- 
plete and  coherent,'  fails.  Dare  we  fill  in 
the  vacancy  with  Cabot  ? 

To  return  to  Blackwall.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  inhabitants  of  Poplar  maintain, 
lived  for  some  time  in  this  notable  house  in 
their  parish.  To  crown  their  confidence, 
the  eastern  portion  of  Cold  Harbour  has 
been  officially  named  "  Raleana." 

At  this  point  History  and  tradition  alike 
fall  silent.  Gascoyne's  map  of  1703  shows 
two  defined  areas,  each  of  about  200  yds. 
square,  marked  "  Cold  Harbour  "  :  the  higher 
in  big,  the  lower  in  small  type ;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  house  or  an  inn* 
The  West  India  Docks,  dug  in  1802, 
abscfrbed  both  these  plots  to  form  their 
two  outer  basins.  This  is  the  utmost  in- 
formation we  can  glean  through  the  last 
300  years. 

A  generation  only  ago  the  old  mansion,, 
which  stood  in  proximity  to  Globe  Stairs^ 
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was  still  defying  the  elements  with  im- 
punity, and  there  may  be  still  a  few  hale 
greybeards  haunting  the  scene  of  their  life's 
activities  who  could,  with  fair  coherency, 
relate  to  the  interested  stranger  their 
boyish  remembrances  of  the  old  house. 
It  was  a  roomy,  timbered  structure,  with 
gables  and  quaint  carvings,  very  like  the 
picturesque  old  house  in  Canterbury  in 
which  David  Copperfield  first  found  Mr. 
Wickfield.  It  was,  to  repeat  David's 
description. 

"a  very  old  house,  bulging  out  over  the  road:  a 
house  with  long,  low  lattice  windows  bulging  out 
still  farther,  and  beams  with  carved  heads  on  the 
ends  bulging  out  too,  so  that  the  whole  house  was 
leaning  forward,  trying  to  see  who  was  passing  on 
the  narrow  pavement  below." 

We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  parchment 
of  the  public  records  relating  to  this  parcel 
of  the  manor  of  Poplar,  save  the  Domesday 
Survey,  carries  us  back  only  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  Sir  John  de  Pulteney  was 
the  owner,  two  years  before  the  Black  Death 
swept  heavily  over  the  land.  At  the  time  when 
Domesday  was  made  the  "  herberger  "  was 
reckoned  with  the  inferior  class  of  trades- 
men, and  doubtless  held  his  "  inn  "  under 
the  laws  governing  the  system  of  villeinage  ; 
by  and  by  his  status  became  improved,  and 
he  was  able  to  acquire  a  small  parcel  of 
land  on  terms  of  free  tenure.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  harbours  were  the  direct 
property  of  the  manor  lord,  and  were 
managed  by  his  bailiff.  Which  of  these 
conditions  prevailed  at  the  Cold  Harbour  at 
Blackwall  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  say,  but 
we  do  know  that  by  the  time  Pulteney 
figures  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Poplar 
harbours  had  become  appreciably  more 
comfortable  places,  with  large,  cheerful 
hearths  fenced  round  by  benches  long  enough 
to  seat  well  "  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  on 
a  cold  evening."  The  bedchambers  were 
yet  common,  unscreened  dormitories,  where 
travellers  slept  at  a  penny  a  night  along 
with  the  host  and  hostess,  the  Englishmen 
of  those  days  being  uneducated  in  the 
comforts,  not  to  say  the  decencies,  of 
life.  Is  there  room  for  wonder,  then,  at 
any  lewd  drama  such  as  Chaucer  narrates 
in  '  The  Keeve's  Tale  '  ? 

Besides  the  better-known  Cold  Harbours 
of  Dowgate,  Camberwell,  Hatcham,  and 
Blackwall,  others  were  to  be  met  with  in 
Hackney,  Finchley,  the  Tower,  Erith,  and 
Hayes' (Middlesex).  To  the  last  two  Wai- 
ford  has  some  slight  references  in  '  Greater 
London.'  R>  A>  H.  UNTHANK. 


IRISH     FAMILY      HISTORIES 
(ADDITIONAL). 

(See  11  S.  vii.  483;  viii.   124,  173,  213,  335, 
403;  ix.  24,  66,  223.) 

MacCarthy. — Memoir  of  Michael  Stephen  Joseph 
MacCarthy  (of  Whitchurch,  co.  Cork),  by 
his  Grandson,  C.  Desmond  MacCarthy,  M.A.,. 
with  a  Pedigree,  showing  his  Descendants, 
compiled  and  verified  by  Constance  Harts- 
home  (born  MacCarthy).  1885. 

MacNamara. — The  Story  of  an  Irish  Sept,  by 
N.  C.  MacNamara.  1896. 

Martin. — Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Martin,  of 
Ballinahinch  Castle,  in  co.  Galway,  Ireland,, 
by  Archer  S.  Martin.  Winnipeg,  1890. 

Massy. — A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Massy 
Family.  Dublin,  1890. 

Mathew. — Genealogy  of  the  Earls  of  Llandaff,  of 
Thomastown,  co.  Tipperary,  Ireland.  [1904.] 

Mercer.  —  The  Mercer  Chronicle  (an  Epitome 
of  Family  History),  by  an  Irish  Sennachy 
(Edwd.  S.  Mercer),  &c.  1866. 

Molyneux.  —  History,.  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical, of  the  Molyneux  Families,  by 
Nellie  Z.  R.  Molyneux.  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
1904. 

Molyneux. — An  Account  of  the  Family  and 
Descendants  of  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  Kt., 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Evesham,  1820.  (Chapel 
Molyneux. ) 

Montgomery. — A  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Family  of  Montgomery,  of  Mount  Alexander 
and  Grey  Abbey,  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  S.  O'Reilly. 
1842. 

Montgomery. — Montgomery  MSS.,  1603-1706, 
&c..,  by  Wm.  Montgomery  of  Rosemount, 
with  Notes  by  Rev.  Geo.  Hill.  Belfast,  1869.. 

Montgomery. — A  Family  History  of  Montgomery, 
of  Ballylech,  co.  Monaghan,  now  of  Beaulieu ., 
co.  Louth,  and  Conway,  co.  Donegal  ; 
Montgomery- Moore  of  Garvey,  co.  Tyrone  r 
Leslie  Montgomery  of  Ballyconnell,  co. 
Cavan  ;  Maxwell  of  Falkland,  co.  Monaghan  ;• 
Fraser  of  Cuba,  King's  Co.  ;  Tichbourne,. 
Baron  Ferrard,  of  Beaulieu,  Aston,  and 
Tipping,  also  of  Beaulieu,  co.  Louth  ;  Sir 
Henry  Tichbourne 's  Letter  to  his  Lady,  &c.  ; 
Montgomery,  Counts  de  Lorge  ;  Historical 
Notice  of  the  Family  of  Montgomerie,  Mont- 
gomery, Earl  of  Mount  Alexander,  Antient 
History  of  Montgomery.  (No  date.) 

Montmorency. — Les  Montmorency  de  France,  et 
les  M.  d'Irlande,  ou  Precis  Historique  des 
Demarches  faites  a  1' Occasion  de  la  Reprise 
du  Nom  de  ses  AncStres  par  la  Branche  de 
Montmorency-Marisco-Morres,  par  le  Chef 
de  cette  derniere  Maison,  avec  la  G4ne"alogie 
complete  et  de'taille'e  des  Montmorency 
d'Irlande.  Paris,  1828. 
O'Brien. — Genealogical  Notes  of  the  O'Briens  of 

Kilcor,  co.  Cork.     1887. 
O'Brien. — The    O'Briens,    by    W.    A.    Lindsay. 

I  ondon,  1876 

O'Byme.  —  Historical  Reminiscences  of  the 
O'Byrnes,  O'Tooles,  O'Kavanaghs,  and  Other 

Irish  Chieftains,  by O'Byrne.     1843. 

O'Byrne. — History  of  the  Clan  O'Byrne,  by  Rev 
P.  L.  O'Toole.  Dublin,  1890.' 
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O'Connell. — The  Last  Colonel  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
(Count  O'Connell),  and  Old  Irish  Life  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Connell. 
London,  1892. 

O'Connor. — A  Historical  and  Genealogical  Me- 
moir of  the  O'Connors,  Kings  of  Connaught, 
and  their  Descendants,  by  Eoderic  O'Conor. 
Dublin,  1861. 

'O'Connor. — Memoir  of  a  Controversy  respecting 
the  Name  borne  by  the  O'Connors  of  Ballin- 
tobber,  the  Title  of  Don,  and  the  Legal 
Representatives  of  the  Family,  by  Boderic 
O'Conor.  Dublin,  1857. 

•O'Daly. — The  O'Dalys  of  Muintuavara,  the  Story 
of  a  Bardic  Family,  by  Dominick  Daly. 
Dublin,  1905. 

'O'Kelly. — Macarise  Excidium  ;  or,  The  Destruc- 
tion of  Cyprus,  being  Secret  History,  &c., 
1688-91,  by  Col.  Chas.  O'Kelly,  edited,  &c., 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  and  his  de- 
scendants, by  John  C.  O'Callaghan,  M.R.I.A. 
Ir.  Arch.  Soc.,  1850. 

O'Kelly. — The  Sword  of  Rath  Coll  to  the  Chief  of 
his  Name,  "  Facts  and  Fiction."  London, 
1851. 

Oliver. — The  Olivers  of  Cloghanodfoy,  Ireland, 
and  their  Descendants,  by  Major-General 
J.  R.  Oliver,  3rd.  ed.  1904. 

O'Neill.— The  O'Neills  of  Ulster:  their  History 
and  Genealogy,  &c.,  by  Thos.  Matthews. 
Dublin,  1908. 

(O'Neill. — An  Exact  Copy,  and  Literal  Translation 
in  English  and  Portuguese,  of  a  Latin  Genea- 
llogical  Document  belonging  to  the  O'Neills 
of  Lisbon,  &c.,  and  Extract  from  the  Pedigree 
of  O'Neill  of  Claneboy  from  the  Annals  and 
State  Papers.  Lisbon,  1884. 

Paisant. — G^nealogie  de  la  Famille  Paisant  [by 
Sophronyme  Beaujour].  Caen,  1861.  (Len- 
taigne  Family  of  Tallaght,  co.  Dublin.) 

Pentheny. — Memoir  of  the  Ancient  Family  of 
Pentheny  or  de  Pentheny  of  the  Co.  Meath. 
Dublin,  1821. 

Petty. — Tracts  chiefly  relating  to  Ireland : 
(1) (2)  (3)  The  Political  An- 
atomy of  Ireland,  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Petty,  to  which  is  prefixed  his  Last  Will. 
Dublin,  1769.  (The  will  contains  biographical 
matter. ) 

TPhipps. — Notes  on  Phipps  Families  of  England, 
Ireland,  &c.,  by  Major  H.  R.  Phipps.  Lahore, 
1911  and  1912. 

Poer. — Notes  and  Pedigrees  relating  to  the  Family 
of  Poher,  Poer,  or  Power  [by  Edmond  de 
Poher  de  la  Poer,  17th  Lord  Power  and 
Curraghmore].  Clonniel,  no  date. 

Poer. — An  Historical  Memoir  of  the  Family  of 
Poher,  Poer,  or  Power,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Barony  of  le  Poer  and  Coroghmore,  co. 
Waterford,  by  Gabriel  O'C.  Redmond,  M.D. 
Dublin,  1897. 

Reade. — A  Record  of  the  Redes,  &c.,  by  Rev. 
Compton  Reade,  to  which  is  added  an  Account 
of  the  Reades  of  Rossenarra,  by  R.  Reade 
Macmullen.  Hereford,  1899. 

HiddeU . — History  of  the  Ancient  Ryedales  and 
their  Descendants  in  Normandy,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  America,  from  860  to 
1884.  (Riddell,  Riddle,  Ridlon,  Ridley,  &c.) 
1884. 


Rory. — History  of  the  Clanna  Rory,  or  Rudri- 
cians,  Descendants  of  Roderick  the  Great, 
Monarch  of  Ireland,  &c.,  by  Rich.  F.  Cro- 
nelly.  1864. 

Rudkin. — The  Rudkins  of  the  Co.  Carlow,  by 
Sir  Edmund  Bewley.  Exeter,  1905. 

Savage. — The  Ancient  and  Noble  Family  of  the 
Savages,  &c.  (as  at  11  S.  viii.  124),  2nd  ed. 
1897. 

Sheridan. — Genealogical  Table  of  the  Families  of 
Sheridan,  Le  Fanu,  and  Knowles,  compiled  by 
Fras.  Harvey.  1875. 

Sheridan. — Lives  of  the  Sheridans,  by  P.  Fitz- 
Gerald.  London,  1886. 

Sheridan. — Songs,  Poems,  and  Verse  by  Helen, 
Lady  Dufferin,  edited,  with  a  Memoir  and 
some  Account  of  the  Sheridan  Family,  by 
her  Son,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. 
1894. 

Smyth. — -Genealogia  dell'  Antica  e  Nobile  Fa- 
miglia  Smyth  di  Ballynatray,  nella  contea 
di  Waterford.  Lucca/ 1868. 

Smythe. — Lives  of  the  Lords  Strangford  for  Ten 
Generations.  London,  no  date. 

Stewart. — The  Stewarts  of  Ballintoy,  with 
Notices  of  the  Families  of  the  District  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Coleraine,  1865. 

Sullivan. — Memoirs  for  a  History  of  the  Family 
of  Sullivan,  of  Berwick,  New  England,  and 
of  the  O'Sullivans  of  Ardea,  Ireland,  chiefly 
collected  by  T.  C.  Amory.  1893. 

Talbot. — Genealogical  Memoir  of  the  Antient  and 
Noble  Family  of  Talbot  of  Malahide,  co. 
Dublin,  shewing  their  Descent  from  the 
Common  Ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Talbot,  &c.  1829. 

Townsend. — An  Account  of  the  Irish  Branch  of 
the  Townsend  Family  [by  S.  P.  Townsend]. 

Tracy. — Pedigree  of  the  Tracy  Family  of  Rath- 
coole,  co.  Dublin.  1853. 

Trench. — A  Memoir  of  the  Trench  Family,  by 
Thos.  Cooke-Trench.  1897. 

Trench. — Act  for  vesting  the  Estates  of  Fred 
Trench  in  Westmeath  and  Meath  in  Trustees 
(re  Marr.  Sett.).  1737. 

Ussher. — The  Ussher  Memoirs  ;  or,  Genealogical 
Memoirs  of  the  Ussher  Families  in  Ireland, 
by  Rev.  W.  Ball  Wright,  Dublin,  1889. 

Vance. — An  Account,  Historical  and  Genealogical, 
from  the  Earliest  Days  till  the  Present  Time, 
of  the  Family  of  Vance  in  Ireland,  by  Wm. 
Balbirnie.  Cork,  1860. 

Warburton. — Memoir  of  the  Warburton  Family 
of  Garryhinch,  King's  Co.,  Ireland,  with 
Proofs  of  the  Pedigree  [by  Hy.  Kemmis]. 
Dublin,  1848. 

W.  ROBERTS  CROW. 


ISAAC  TAYLOR  OF  Ross,  MAP-MAKER. — 
On  10  March,  1777,  Isaac  Taylor  published 
at  Ross  in  Herefordshire  a  map  of  Glouces- 
tershire, thus  described  in  Mr.  T.  Chubb's 
'  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Maps 
of  Gloucestershire,  1577-1911  '  : — 

"  The  first  map  of  the  county  on  a  large  scale, 
beautifully  engraved,  giving  minute  details. 
Hitherto  the  maps  of  the  county  have  been  com- 
piled chiefly  from  Saxton's  survey.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  survey  from  which  all  succeeding 
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maps,  down  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  1828-31, 
were  compiled." 

In  'D.N.B.'  Isaac  Taylor  is  said  to 
have  sprung  from  a  Worcester  family,  but 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  this  was  not  so.  Below  the  title  of  the 
map  are  these  words  : — 

"  N.B.,  Estates  are  survey'd  &  Mapped  in  a 
very  accurate  «fc  neat  manner  at  ye  usual  Prices. 
Also  Maps  Reduced  and  Drawn  in  the  manner  of 
Engraving-" 

Isaac  Taylor  published  the  following 
county  maps  :  Oxford  (1750),  Hereford 
(1754),  Hants  (1759),  Dorset  (1765),  Worces- 
ter (1772),  and  Gloucester  (1777). 

With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  later 
maps,  Mr.  T.  Chubb,  of  the  Map  Room  at 
the  British  Museum,  tells  me  : — 

"  A  strong  inducement  would  be  the  reward  of 
100Z.  offered  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  for  the 
production  of  County  Surveys,  which  offer  Isaac 
Taylor  was  the  first  to  accept  for  a  map  of  Dorset- 
shire. Taylor's  maps  are  all  signed  at  Ross,  and 
do  not  bear  a  publisher's  name.  The  second 
edition  of  Herefordshire,  however,  bears  the 
imprint  of  W.  Faden,  who  was  Thomas  Jeft'ery's 
'  successor." 

In  Mr.  Chubb's  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  ' 
of  Gloucestershire  maps  the  following  entry 
occurs  under  1786  : — 

"  Another  copy  of  Isaac  Taylor's  map  of  1777. 
A  label  is  pasted  under  the  dedication,  containing 
the  following  :  '  London.  Printed  for  Wm. 
Faden. . .  .Augt.  21st,  1786.'  A  copy  of  this  is  in 
the  University  Library,  Cambridge. 

William  Faden  published  a  second  edition 
of  Isaac  Taylor's  Map  of  Gloucestershire  on 
24  Nov.,  1800,  and  another,  on  the  reduced 
scale  of  2  miles  to  an  inch,  on  1  Feb.,  1800 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  Isaac  Taylor  was 
a  surveyor  who  published  maps  of  six  dif 
ferent  counties  at  Ross  between  1750  anc 
1777,  but  that  his  maps  were  republished  by 
Wm.  Faden  in  1786,  and  it  would  seem  also 
that  this  is  all  that  can  be  gathered  abou 
him  with  certainty.  Yet  his  work  was  so 
excellent  that  it  would  be  well  if  somethin 
more  could  be  learned  and  placed  on  recorc 
concerning  him.  The  surname  Taylor  is  a 
common  one  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  thi 
Wye  Valley.  C.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Banwell  Vicarage,  Somerset. 

THE  PLACE  -  NAME  "  BARNET."  •  —  Prof 
Skeat  in  his  '  Place -Names  of  Hertfordshire 
p.  60,  contends  that  this  word  is  of  Frencl 
origin,  and  after  a  somewhat  long  articl 
leaves  the  meaning  unsettled  and  th 
reader  unsatisfied.  It  is  true  that  the  pla,c 
is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  an< 
all  the  forms  given  by  the  Professor  ar 
post-Conquest.  Then  he  goes  straight  t 
the  truth  :  "  Anglo-Saxon  boernet,  a  burnin 


onflagration,"  and  adds:  "This  is  an  un- 
uitable  sense  and  does  not  apply.''  With 
reat  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  learned 
nd  lovable  Professor,  I  submit  it  exactly 
pplies.  The  word  is  in  Domesday  Book 

is  Bernetebi,  representing  Barnetby,  a  village 
n  N.  Lincolnshire,  four  miles  from  Glanford- 

Brigg.  Surely  this  means  "  the  village  of 
he  burning,  or  conflagration. ' '  In  primitive 
imes,  we  must  remember,  the  country  wa& 
nostly  wild  land,  heath,  marsh,  moor,. 

woodland,  or  underwood,  and  as  population 
ncreased  new  settlements  and  enclosures 

were  made  in  the  wastes,  and  names  given 
them.     The  mode  of  clearing  was  just 

as  it  is  now  in  new  countries.     In  the  United 

States  and  Canada  fire  arid  the  axe  play  th& 
)rincipal  part.  A  recent  traveller  in  Siberia^ 

writes  : — 

"  It  was  a  mild  evening,  and  a  beautiful  sunset 
plashed  the  heavens  with  salmon  and  green. 

As  the  after-glow  faded  into  dusk  we  ran  into  a 

zone  of  cleared  forest  where  they  were  burning  out- 
it  umps,  firing  the  ground  in  great  ha  If -moons. 
;hat  cast  a  lurid  glow  across  the  sky  for  miles 

around.  When  the  walls  of  fire  had  swept  on,. 
>ine  stumps  here  and  there  remained  flaring  as 
though  bands  of  linkmen  were  passing  through 

the  hills." — '  Through  Siberia,'  Wright  and  Digby~ 

New  settlements  or  enclosures  are  a  fertile 
source  of  place-names  :   hence  our  numerous 
*  Newland,"  "Newton,"  "  Newnham,"  &c.r 
which  give  their  own  interpretation.     "  The 
Biddings,"    "Ridding   Lane,"  are   common 
names  (Mid.   Eng.   Ridding,  Riddance),   "  a 
clearing "  ;     in    Lancashire    and    Yorkshire 
the  word  is  royd  (from  the  Norse),  and  forma 
the   terminal    of  hundreds   of  place-names. 
The    Stockings,"    "Stocking    Lane,"    are 
also  common,  and  refer  to  the   stocking-up 
of   old    stubs    or   roots ;     "  Stubby   Lane,'* 
"  Stubby  Green,"  belong  to  the  same  order. 
Common     names     are     "  The      Breaches, 'r 
"Breach    Farm,"     "The    Bratch,"     "The 
Braches,"  "  Britch  Lane,"  &c.,  meaning  "  a 
breaking  up  "  (of  the  ground) ;    "  breach  " 
and  "  break  "  have  the  same  root,  from  Old 
English  bryce  and  brcec.     In  Middle  English 
many  of  these  latter  forms  become  bruche 
and,"  later,    birch,   so    that   such   names   as 
"  Long  Birch,"  "  Strangelford  Birch,"  "  Gor- 
sty  Birch,"  "  The  Birches,"  "  Birchills,"  &c., 
have  frequently  no  reference  to  the  birch 
tree.     This    is    especially    the    case    in    the 
neighbourhood  of  Brewood,  in  Staffordshire,, 
on  the  ancient  confines  of  Cannock  Forest> 
where  enclosures  were  numerous  in  mediaeval 
times.  W.  H.  DUIGNAN,  F.S.A. 

[This  proof  was  returned  to  us  by  the  son  of  the 
writer,  whose  death,  we  regret  to  say,  took  place  on 
27  March.] 
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NAPOLEON  AND  A  SEA  CAPTAIN  AT  ST. 
HELENA. — I  have  temporary  possession  of 
«,  very  interesting  letter,  lent  by  a  friend, 
concerning  Napoleon.  It  was  written  on 
3  May,  1817,  by  a  Capt.  Thos.  Cook,  master 
of  a  "  storeship,"  from  St.  Helena  when 
Napoleon  was  resident  there.  The  postage  - 
mark  on  the  cover  shows  that  the  letter 
was  charged  12c?.,  being  "1  oz.  at  14/ 
.per  oz."  [?  lb.].  It  was  addressed  to 
•'"  Messrs.  Cook,  Son  &  Leopard,  Navy  Agents, 
No.  1  James-st.,  Adelphi,  London." 

"  When  I  see  you  I  shall  have  a  long  account  to 
give  you  about  Bonaparte.  I  was  more  fortunate 
than  most  part  of  the  people  that  visits  St. 
Helena,  for  it  is  very  few  indeed  that  the  Great 
Man  will  see. 

"  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Marshall  Ber- 
trand,  and  was  in  conversation  with  him  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  asked  many 
questions,  which  is  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
this  letter.  They  will  afford  us  a  little  amuse- 
ment when  we  meet. 

"  One  of  the  questions  was,  if  I  was  a  married 
man.  I  said  I  had  been  married  twenty  years. 
He  asked  if  I  had  any  children.  I  said  no.  He 
then  asked  what  I  had  been  about  all  that  time 
not  to  get  any.  I  said  I  could  not  tell  as  I  had 
done  my  best  endeavours  ;  but  perhaps  it  was 
the  same  with  me  as  it  was  with  him  and  his  first 
wife.  He  laughed  very  heartily  at  my  reply. 

"  You  may  put  that  in  the  papers  if  you  please, 
as  I  was  very  proud  at  seeing  the  Great  Man." 
WILLIAM  CUBBON. 

Douglas  Public  Library. 

* 

REV.  THOMAS  GALE  :  HURRICANE  AT 
HORNSEA,  1732.  (See  ante,  p.  188.)— In 
compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  in 
the  editorial  note  at  the  above  reference, 
I  send  the  following  account,  entered  in 
the  Parish  Register,  under  1787,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Whytehead,  then  curate,  with 
some  slight  additions  given  in  Poulson's 
*  History  of  Holderness.' 

The  storm,  which  occurred  on  23  Dec., 
1732, 

*'  arose  from  the  Mere  in  a  direction  towards  the 
sea,  destroying  and  unroofing  24  houses,  14  barns, 
and  other  outhouses  standing  near  the  market 
cross,  or  within  150  yards  on  each  side  of  it,  besides 
the  damage  which  the  Church  sustained ;  it 
blew  down  the  east  end  of  the  vicarage  house 
and  took  off  its  roof  ;  and  though  Mr.  Gale,  the 
curate,  and  his  numerous  small  family  were  then 
in  their  beds,  not  one  received  the  least  injury  ; 
one  of  my  neighbours  tells  me  that,  immediately 
after  the  storm,  he,  the  curate,  Avent  running 
over  to  their  house  with  a  young  child  in  his  shirt- 
lap,  saying,  '  This  is  all  I  have  left ! '  supposing  the 
others  to  have  been  killed.  The  hurricane,  in  its 
progress  towards  the  sea,  overturned  the  windmill 
irf  the  field  called  the  Dales,  not  far  from  the  foot- 
path leading  from  the  Church  to  the  Beck,  and, 
what  was  very  extraordinary,  the  millstones  were 
carried  150  yards  from  the  mill.  Sheets  of  lead 


were  blown  from  the  Church,  and  wrapped  round 
two  sycamore  trees  now  standing  in  Hall  Garth. 
A  woman  and  child,  who  were  in  bed  together  in 
a  chamber  of  one  of  the  unroofed  houses,  were 
blown  into  the  street  with  the  bed  under  them, 
and  received  little,  if  any,  bodily  harm  ;  a  beam 
was  blown  from  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street  into  the  garret  window  of  a  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  Mrs.  Moore  (the  then 
child)  is  now  living  here  ;  the  old  woman,  her 
aunt,  she  says,  did  not  live  many  weeks,  but 
whether  her  death  was  accelerated  by  the  fright, 
she  could  not  say.  I  was  then  here  with  my 
grandfather  Ogle  (in  my  fourth  year),  who  lived 
in  Eastgate  ;  he  did  not  perceive  there  was  any 
violent  wind,  nor  was  there  any  damage  done  in 
all  that  street." 

The  hurricane  lasted  only  three  minutes, 
and  must  have  pursued  a  very  narrow 
course.  Hornsea  Mere,  covering  between 
400  and  500  acres,  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  the  town  lying  between  the  two. 

The  writer  of  the  above  account  says  that 
the  parish  clerk  was  hiding  smuggled  goods 
in  the  crypt  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
fright  brought  on  a  paralytic  stroke.  He 
(Mr.  Whytehead)  was  Vicar  of  Atwick  and 
Mapleton,  villages  north  and  south  of 
Hornsea,  of  which  last  place  he  was  at  the 
same  time  curate-in-charge,  1756-1803.  He 
was  a  great  antiquary,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne.  Many 
interesting  particulars  respecting  him  and 
Yorkshire  people  and  customs  are  contained 
in  a  book,  '  Records  of  an  Old  Vicarage  ' 
(John  Long),  written  by  his  great-grandson, 
the  Rev.  R.  Y.  Whytehead,  Rector  of  Law- 
ford,  Essex.  E.  L.  H.  TEW, 

Vicar  of  Hornsea  1872-97. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  SCOTSMEN  IN  ENGLAND. 
— All  Scots  genealogists  are  familiar  with  a 
type  of  family  bearing  a  Scots  surname, 
long  resident  in  England,  and  unable  to 
account  for  its  presence  on  this  side  of  the 
Border.  May  I  suggest  that  some  of  these 
families  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  soldiers 
in  Scots  regiments  which  were  disbanded 
during  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  dropped  batches  of  the  men  on 
the  march  back  to  Scotland,  where  the  regi- 
ment was  formally  and  finally  reduced  ? 
Two  sets  of  papers  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  may  be  consulted  on  this  point : 
the  Pay  Rolls  (W.O.  12  and  13)  and  the 
Marching  Orders  (W.O.  5).  The  final  pay- 
sheets  often  give  the  dates  when  men  were 
discharged,  and  the  marching  orders  show 
where  the  regiment  was  at  this  particular 
time.  For  instance,  the  81st  Regiment, 
raised  in  Aberdeenshire,  left  Hillsea  Barracks 
19,  20,  and  21  Feb.,  1783,  and  reached 
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Berwick    on   3    May.     On   the   way    north 

many  men  were  discharged.     Here  are  cases 

In  Capt.  Dickson's  Company  : — 

Men.  Discharged.  Route. 

W.O.  13:  8251     . .   W.O.  13:  8251     W.O.  5:64-65. 

Peter  Burns        . .   Dec.  28,  1782      Hillsea 

James  Milne       . .   Feb.  28,  1783      Bishop's  Walt- 
ham. 

Alexander  Little- 
John     .... 

Hugh  Mclntyre . .  ,,.  „ 

Alexander    Mcln- 
tyre     .. 

Thomas      Proud- 
foot      .... 

John  Gilmour    . .   March  15,  1783  Farnharn. 

John  Leys  . .  April  28,  1783     Belford. 

Donald  Duff       . .  April  29,  1783    Berwick. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
these  surnames  survive  in  the  districts  in 
question.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall. 

ENGLISH  CANONIZED  SAINTS.  (See  10  S.  iii. 
25;  vii.  497.)— It  is  stated  that  St.  Bathilda 
was  canonized  by  St.  Nicholas  the  Great 
(Pope  858-67) ;  St.  John  of  Beverley  by 
Benedict  IX.  in  1037;  St.  William  of 
Rochester  or  of  Perth  by  Alexander  IV. 
in  1256 ;  and  St.  Richard  of  Andria  by 
Boniface  VIII.  at  Anagni  about  1300. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

WILLIAM  MAVOB  AND  THOMAS  WARTON. 
— In  reading  through  a  number  of  contribu- 
tions to  '  N.  &  Q.'  about  the  Rev.  William 
Mavor,  I  find  no  reference  to  his  connexion 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  the  Poet 
Laureate  and  historian  of  English  poetry, 
and  Warton's  biographers  seem  to  have 
been  equally  unaware  or  neglectful  of  their 
relations.  I  have  before  me,  however, 
copies  of  two  letters  from  Warton  to  Mavor 
which  show  that  when  Warton  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  relinquish  his  clerical 
duties  in  favour  of  his  literary  pursuits  (he 
had  never  served  his  charges  during  the  Long 
Vacations,  which  he  habitually  spent  with 
his  brother  at  Winchester),  and  availed 
himself  of  the  customary  help  of  a  curate, 
he  selected  Mavor  for  that  position  at 
Kiddington.  Mavor  was  at  that  time  not 
yet  30;  he  had  entered  Holy  Orders. in 
1781,  and  had  not  yet  received  any  Church 
preferment,  but  was  an  assistant  in  the 
Academy  at  Woodstock,  not  far  from  War- 
ton's  living  at  Kiddington. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  26  Nov.,  1787, 
and  is  addressed  to  Mavor  "  at  the  Academy 
at  Woodstock."  It  begs  the  continuance  of 
his  services  at  Kiddington  until  the  "  second 
Sunday  of  February  next  inclusive,"  with 


the  promise  that,  should  a  "  perpetual 
curate  "  be  needed  there,  he  was  to  have 
the  appointment.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
letter  to  indicate  the  length  of  Mavor's 
previous  services,  beyond  what  is  contained 
in  the  implication  that  he  would  be  an 
acceptable  substitute  to  the  "  Family  at 
Kiddington,"  and  that  an  account  for  ser- 
vices had  accumulated.  The  second  letter, 
written  28  Jan.,  1788,  renews  the  engage- 
ment for  the  "  next  twelve-months,"  with 
every  probability  of  a  "  much  longer  time, 
as  I  have  no  thought  of  ever  serving  it 
myself."  Probably  Mavor  acted  as  curate 
until  Warton's  death  in  1790.  The  terms 
of  the  engagement  are  specified  also  in  this 
second  letter  :  "  Half  a  Guinea  a  Sunday," 
and  a  crown  "  for  case  of  a  Burial  on  week- 
days (a  very  rare  case)  " — settlement  to  be 
made  at  Mavor's  pleasure. 

Besides  this  obvious  connexion,  there  is 
another  interesting  point  of  contact  between 
Mavor  and  Warton — their  interest  in  local 
antiquities.  In  '  A  New  Description  of  Blen- 
heim,' 1789,  Mavor  announced  that  he  had 
been  for  some  time  collecting  material  for 
a  history  of  Woodstock  (which  never  ap- 
peared)—-an  interest  that  one  cannot  but 
suspect  was  more  or  less  directly  prompted 
by  Warton's  '  Specimen  of  a  History  of 
Oxfordshire  (being  an  account  of  Kidding- 
ton),' privately  printed  in  1782,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  year.  In  the  Preface 
to  this  little  volume  Warton  suggested  the 
desirability  of  making  a  number  of  such 
local  histories  from  which  county  histories 
might  be  subsequently  compiled,  and  Mavor 
seems  here  to  have  followed  the  hint — 
reinforced,  no  doubt,  by  personal  suggestion 
as  well. 

The  originals  of  the  letters  quoted  above 
are  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Montague,  d  18, 
f.  135,  136),  where  I  made  my  copies  of  them 
in  1912.  CLARISSA  RINAKER. 

University  of  Illinois. 

A  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  LENTEN  RECIPE 
— The  occasional  intrusion  among  more 
formal  documents  of  inconsequent  entries 
and  purposeless  scribblings  goes  some  way 
to  brighten  the  labours  of  the  student  when 
toiling  through  a  volume  of  records  on  a 
definite  search  of  quite  another  nature,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  following  quaint 
recipe,  written  on  the  last  page  of  Series  I 
vol.  i.  of  the  Oxford  Archdeaconry  Will 
Registers,  has  not  before  found  its  way  into 
print.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
date,  but  from  comparison  with  the  writing  of 
the  wills  on  the  pages  near  I  should  say  1544 
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at  a  rough  guess — the  actual  volume,  how- 
ever, deals  with  wills  dated  1528-43  "  and 
other  years." 

"  A  specyall  Jely  for  lent  &  for  All  tymes  of 
the  yere. 

"  Take  a  qarte  of  barley  made  very  clene  &  bete 
it  in  a  morter  like  Wise  as  ye  bete  furrnenty  then 
wessh  it  clene  &  sethe  it  in  watr  w*  Annes  sede  & 
licorasse  brosids  then  streyne  the  licor  from  the 
barley,  then  take  the  barley  &  half  a  pownds 
Almonds  &  bete  them  bothe  to  giddere  &  streyne 
them  wfc  the  licoure  that  they  were  sodden 
in  &  new  boyle  them  to  giddere  &  putte  sugor  & 
tornesalle  to  color  it  &  sethe  them  to  giddere  & 
streyne  them  &  putt  it  in  dysshes  till  it  be  cold. 

"  And  if  ye  will  haue  white  Jely  putt  therto 
in  the  stede  of  tornesalle  Isamglasse  in  like 
pporcon." 

F.  S.  SNELL. 


(gmras. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

P.  A.  WILKINSON,  GUN-MAKER. — I  have  a 
glass  in  the  shape  of  a  tankard,  bearing 
the  initials  "  P.  A.  W7".,"  which  belonged  to 
the  above.  There  is  a  note  attached  to  the 
glass  stating  that  the  owner  was  a  gun- 
maker  of  London.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  there  is  enclosed  a  Queen  Anne  shilling 
with  the  date  1709.  The  tankard  is  deco- 
rated with  barley,  hops,  guns,  birds,  and  a 
dog — a  pointer.  I  should  be  glad  of  any 
information  concerning  Wilkinson,  his  birth, 
character,  location,  and  the  date  of  his  death. 

JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bod  ley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

TURTLE  AND  THUNDER. — It  is  popularly 
believed  in  Japan  that  the  native  mud 
turtle,  Trionyx  japonica,  should  it  happen 
to  bite  a  man,  will  never  relax  its  jaws 
until  thunder  is  heard. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt's  '  The  Native  Tribes 
of  South-East  Australia,'  1904,  p.  769,  has 
this  passage  : — 

"  The  man  [of  the  Wotjobaluk  tribe],  until 
about  forty,  is  under  certain  restrictions .... 
[He]  will  be  killed  by  lightning  if  he  eats  the 
fresh-water  turtle,  for  that  reptile  is  connected 

with  the  thunder As  to  the  turtle,  it  may  be 

mentioned  here  that  the  Wotjobaluk  think  they 
can  smell  something  after  lightning  which  re- 
minds them  of  the  smell  of  the  turtle." 

Are  there  any  other  instances  of  the  turtle 
being  associated  with  thunder  and  lightning 
among  various  peoples  of  the  world  ? 

KUMAGUSU    MlNAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 


TURKEY  COMPANY  :  HILL  :  DEVEREUX. 
—Can  any  one  tell  me  whether  there  is  a. 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Turkey  (or 
Levant)  Company  of  London  between  1600 
and  1680  or  thereabouts  containing  the 
name  of  Richard  (or  Thomas)  Hill  ? 

A  member  of  his  family  is  said  to  have- 
married  a  lady  named  Devereux,  who  was  a 
near  relation  of  the  second  Earl  of  Essex* 
Is  there  any  pedigree  of  the  Dever^eux 
family  which  supports  this  statement  ? 

E.  E.  HILL. 

47,  Southern  Road,  Stourwood,  Bournemouth. 

JOHN  ROGERS,  M.D.  —  Particulars  are 
sought  of  this  minor  eighteenth -century- 
writer.  Where  did  he  get  his  degree  ?  In 
Watt's  'Bibl.  Brit.'  he  is  credited  with 
'  Observations  on  the  Translation  and 
Abridgment  of  Boerhaave's  Chemistry/ 
1733,  and  '  An  Essay  on  Epidemic  Diseases/ 
1738.  He  also  wrote  '  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Ancients  in  Astronomy/ 
&c.,  1755.  The  title-page  of  this  bears  the 
name  of  S.  Newton,  bookseller,  Manchester,, 
as  one  of  the  publishers  ;  and  on  p.  77  he 
mentions  Chat  Moss,  "  in  the  country  I  live 
in."  Chat  Moss  is  described  as  being  in 
Leigh  and  Eccles  parishes  in  Lancashire, 
eight  statute  miles  long  and  four  broad, 

"  whereon  if  a  man  jumps  up,  he  shall  see  the 
Moss  undulate  around  him  for  thirty  or  forty 
yards ;  and  a  horse  would  be  immediately 
swallowed  up  should  be  attempt  to  walk  over  it." 

C.  W.   SUTTON. 

SIR  JACOB  ADOLPHUS. — He  was  Inspector- 
General  of  Army  Hospitals  circa  1770,  and 
died  in  Jamaica  (?).  He  was  in  some  way 
related  to  John  Adolphus  (1768-1845, 
'  D.N.B.'),  the  political  and  historical  writer. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  for  further  genea- 
logical and  biographical  details  concerning 
him.  ISRAEL  SOLOMONS. 

118,  Sutherland  Avenue,  W. 

FINDS  ON  CHEAP  BOOKSTALLS.  —  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  information  relative  to 
the  discovery  of  rare  books,  broadsides,  or 
prints  on  the  cheap  bookstalls  in  Farringdon 
Road  or  similar  places. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  few  years 
ago  a  book-collector  discovered  on  one  of 
these  stalls  an  Elzevir  in  a  perfect  state, 
which  he  obtained  for  the  sum  of  sixpence. 
Information  on  any  similar  interesting 
"  finds  "  would  be  much  appreciated.  I 
should  be  glad  of  replies  direct. 

CARL  T.  WALKER. 

Mottingham,  Kent. 

[See  the  'Literary  Gossip'  of  The  Athenceum, 
1  and  14  March.] 
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'  NAPOLEON  DANS  L'AUTBE  MONDE.' — 

"  Napoleon  dans  1'Autre  Monde :  Relation 
6crite  par  Lui-Meme,  et  trouv^e  a  Ste.  Helene,  au 
pied  de  son  tombeau,  par  Zongo-Tee-Foh-Tchi," 
pp.  viii-392,  8vo,  Londres,  chez  Colburn,  1827. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  curious  work  I  have 
before  me,  adorned  with  an  engraving  dis- 
playing Napoleon  high  in  the  air,  stretching 
out  his  arms  towards  an  imaginary  city 
beneath,  whilst  he  is  carried  from  behirid  by 
a  flying  angel.  There  is  an  English  edition 
of  the  same  work,  bearing  the  title  '  Napo- 
leon in  the  Other  World,'  &c.,  8vo,  London, 
H.  Colburn,  1827,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian, 
which  appears  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
French  original  text,  lacking  only  at  the 
end  the  "  Table  Alphabetique  des  Matieres 
contenues  dans  cet  ouvrage  "  covering  the 
last  ten  pages  of  the  French  edition.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
real  author  of  this  pseudonymous  composi- 
tion, who  was  evidently  inspired  by  the 
reminiscence  of  Dante's  '  Inferno.' 

H.  KBEBS. 

LIEUT.  -  COL.  JAMES  MACPHEBSON.  —  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any  infor- 
mation regarding  his  parentage,  date  of 
birth,  and  death.  He  was  a  subaltern  in 
the  45th  Foot  from  1808  to  1815,  and  after- 
wards in  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  from 
which,  as  major,  he  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant -Colonel  of  the  Ceylon  Rifle  Regi- 
ment by  purchase  in  1835.  He  retired  by 
sale  in  1842.  R.  H.  MACKENZIE,  Col. 

Caledonian  United  Service  Club,  Edinburgh. 

PIEBBE  DES  MAISEATJX. — In  the  1733, 
1769,  and  1811  editions  of  Carew's  '  Survey 
of  Cornwall '  there  is  a  short  life  of  the 

author    by     "  H C Esq."     This, 

according  to  the  '  Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis,' 
was  a  pseudonym  of  Pierre  des  Maiseaux, 
born  Auvergne,  1666  ;  died  London,  June, 
1745.  This  Pierre  des  Maiseaux  was,  I 
believe,  author  of  a  life  of  Bayle,  the  French 
philosopher,  published  in  two  volumes  at 
the  Hague  in  1732.  But  what  was  he  doing 
in  this  Cornish  galere  ?  I  should  be  glad  of 
any  information  as  to  how  he  came  to  write 
Carew's  life.  G.  E.  M. 

DATE  FOBMULJE. — The  recent  discussion 
on  the  words  "  Anno  Domini  "  induces  me 
to  ask  what  authority  or  precedent  there 
may  be  for  the  phrase  "  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God,"  which  I  have  seen  in  several 
very  modern  inscriptions.  It  is  open  to 
criticism,  but  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
would  hardly  be  the  proper  place  for  the 
considerations  involved.  B.  B. 


"  'ENEAEI'SfATO."— In 'Synthetic  Studies 
in  Scripture  '  Mr.  Shaw  Caldecott  states  that 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  i4  St.  Paul's  word  eyeSo'^aro 
(A.V.,  "did  me  much  evil")  is  the  equi- 
valent of  a  Latin  phrase  "  uniformly  used 
in  Roman  Jurisprudence  to  describe  the 
instrument  containing  the  charge  on  which 
a  trial  took  place."  In  a  subsequent  study 
he  cites  as  his  authority  "  a  learned  Indian 
judge."  He  has,  however,  mislaid  the 
reference.  Prof.  Hope  Moulton  tells  me  it 
is  very  probably  a  true  rendering  of  the 
passage,  but  can  cite  no  authority.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  (a)  in  what 
book  the  statement  occurs  ?  (b)  whether  the 
statement  is  true  ?  (c)  what  is  the  Latin 
legal  equivalent  ?  Liddell  and  Scott  give 
the  active  voice  as  an  Attic  law  term  for 
"  informing,"  but  not  the  middle  voice. 

HABBINGTON  C.  LEES. 

Christ  Church  Vicarage,  Beckenham. 

BlOGBAPHICAL,    INFOBMATION    WANTED. 

I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
relating  to  the  following  Old  Westminsters  : 

(1)  Julius  Caesar,  admitted  1718,  aged  14  ; 

(2)  Philip  Caldecot,  admitted  1719,  aged  12  ; 

(3)  Peter   Calmell,  admitted  1731,  aged  9  ; 

(4)  Henry   Campion,    admitted    1721,    aged 
10  ;      (5)  Edgar     Robert     Cann,     admitted 
1777  ;      (6)  Robert    Cann,    admitted    1724, 
aged    8 ;     (7)  Thomas    Cantillon,    admitted 
1734,    aged    13 ;     and    (8)  Richard   Capper, 
admitted  1715,  aged  12.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

LAW     MAXIM  :      "  SATIUS     EST     PETEBE 

FONTES,     QUAM     SECTABI     BIVULOS." The 

earliest  instance  I  have  found  of  this  most 
useful  phrase  is  in  the  Epilogue  to  4  '  Inst.' 
Is  it  the  invention  of  Coke  himself  ? 


AUTHOB  WANTED. — Who  wrote  the  poem 
'  My  Own  Green  Isle,'  commencing 
Tho'     lofty    Scotia's    mountains    where    savage 
grandeur  reigns,  &c.  ? 

MONUMENTS  TO  HAMPSHIBE  MEN  ABBOAD. 
— Any  notes  of  such  will  be  acceptable. 
I  should  be  glad  of  replies  direct. 

JOHN  HAUTENVILLE  COPE, 

Editor,  Hants  Field  Club. 
Finchamstead  Place,  Berks. 

BUTCHEBS'  MARKS. — I  should  be  glad  of 
information  as  to  the  marks  (stars,  &c.) 
made  by  gashing  upon  carcases  exposed  at 
butchers'  shops.  I  read,  somewhere,  that 
they  are  to  be  traced  to  a  sacrificial  origin. 
E.  G.  VABNISH. 
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"  MACFARLAN'S  GEESE." — "  Do  ye  ca'  that 
beef,  Corporal  ?  It 's  as  lean  as  MacFarlan's 
geese."  This  phrase  occurs  in  a  'Crack 
with  an  Old  74th  Man  '  in  The  Tiger  and 
Sphinx,  the  regimental  magazine  of  the 
92nd.  What  does  it  mean  ? 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  J.   M.   BULLOCH. 

JOHN  TURNFEN. — Could  any  reader  tell 
me  whether  this  member  for  Tamworth 
in  the  Long  Parliament  belonged  to  a 
Staffordshire  family,  or,  as  asserted  by 
Capt.  Anson  in  his  '  Life  of  the  Earl  of 
St.  Vincent,'  to  a  Worcestershire  family  ?  If 
Capt.  Anson  is  correct,  what  part  of  Wor- 
cestershire did  he  come  from  ? 

ALFRED  R.  WOOD. 

"  O    GOD,    I   THINK   AGAIN   THY   THOUGHTS 

AFTER  THEE."— This  is  a  well-known  quota- 
tion. I  believe  the  words  were  first  used 
by  some  astronomer  on  making  a  discovery, 
and  I  believe  the  astronomer  was  Kepler. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  confirm  or  correct 
this,  and  give  me  the  reference  ? 

R.    B.    TOLLINTON. 

A  "  QUARREL  D'OLMAN." — Can  any  reader 
tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion ?  It  figures  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl 
of  Arran  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  of  24  April, 
1684,  among  the  papers  of  the  Marquess  of 
Ormonde.  The  context  is  "to  borrow  money 
upon  a  treaty  and  to  pick  a  quarrel  d'Olman 
to  break  it  off."  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

BORANSKILL  OR  BARONSKiLL. — I  am  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  this  family  during 
the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  family  is  believed  to 
have  come  from  Lancashire)  but  this  is  not 
certain.  Anyhow,  an  Ellen  Boranskill  mar- 
ried Elias  John  Palairet  in  1764.  Any  infor- 
mation about  the  family  will  be  welcome. 
Had  they  a  coat  of  arms  ?  C.  H.  WHITE. 

89,  Fellows  Eoad,  S.  Hampstead,  N.W. 

SIR  JOHN  DYNHAM  married  the  heiress  of 
Sir  Richard  Arche,  and  had  issue  John 
Dynham  of  Old  Cardinham,  Sheriff  of 
Devon  A.D.  1460.  Can  any  reader  tell  me 
where  the  Arche  family  came  from  ?  Is  it 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Normandy  or  France  ? 
Darche  is  now  a  well-known  family  name. 

W.  H.-S. 

DR.  HENRY  OWEN. — A  correspondent  in 
America  writes  :  "  Could  you  ascertain  for 
me  the  address  of  Henry  Owen,  D.C.L.  (of 
Oxford,  I  believe),  in  London  ?  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  called  '  Old  Pembroke 
Families.'  I  wrote  to  the  publishers  of  the 


book  for  Dr.  Owen's  address,  but  the  letter 
was  returned  to  me  marked  '  Gone  away.' 
I  turn  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
know  of  him,  as  I  am  very  desirous  of 
getting  into  communication  with  him." 

I  turn  to  '  N.  &  Q.'        CHAS.  A.  BERNAU. 

20,  Charleville  Road,  W. 

AUTHORS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — Who 
wrote  the  following  ? — 

1.  Lord,  what  these  weathers  are  coid  !  and  I  am 

ill  happed, 

I  am  near  hand  dulled  so  long  have  I  napped, 
My  legs  they  fold,  my  fingers  are  chapped  ; 
It  is  not  as  I  would,  for  I  am  all  lapped 
In  sorrow. 

2.  The  frost  so  hideous,  they  water  mine  een, 

Notice  ! 

Now  is  dry,  now  is  wet, 
Now  is  snow,  now  is  sleet  ; 
When  my  shoose  (?)  freeze  to  my  feet, 
It  is  not  all  easy. 

3.  One  takes  a  wife  to  natter  his  pride, 
Another  to  keep  his  keys. 

They  say  they  love  us— perhaps  they  do, 
In  a  masculine  way,  as  they  love  their  wine  ; 
But  the  soul  of  a  woman  needs  something 

more, 
Or  it  suffers  at  times  like  mine. 

J.  W.   M. 

'  AUT    DlABOLUS     AUT    NlHIL.' A     COlTCr 

spondent  of  L' '  Intermediaire  is  anxious  to 
learn  the  date  at  which  the  remarkable 
English  story  '  Aut  Diabolus  aut  Nihil,'  by 
X.  J.,  appeared.  Further,  he  specially 
wishes  to  be  informed  who  was  the  London 
publisher. 

According  to  my  memory,  the  tale  was 
signed  X.  L.,  and  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  between  1892  and  1900.  I  re- 
member being  much  struck  by  the  un- 
canny ability  revealed  in  its  development, 
and  by  the  under-meaning  which  it  ap- 
peared to  contain.  When  was  it  pub- 
lished ? '  By  whom  ?  Who  was  the  author  ? 

L.  X. 

SQUIRE  EVERTON. — I  shall  be  grateful  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  if  Squire 
Everton  is  a  character  in  English  literature, 
and,  if  so,  where  he  occurs.  I  have  tried 
the  ordinary  sources  of  information  without 
result.  L.  STANLEY  JAST, 

Chief  Librarian. 

Central  Library,  Town  Hall,  Croydon. 

PALLAVICINI  :  JASZBERENYI  MiKx6s.  — 
I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  any  information 
respecting  (1)  a  member  of  the  Pallavicini 
family  who  is  supposed  to  have  acted  as 
financial  adviser  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and 
(2)  one  Jaszberenyi  Miklos,  who  is  said  to 
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have  lived  for  some  time  at  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  afterwards  to  have 
become  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  schools. 

Confirm.0/ ion  of  these  statements,  and  any 
inf  ormatio  i  respecting  the  persons  mentioned, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

W.  H.  SHBUBSOLE. 

SAXON  TILES. — There  is  a  farmhouse  called 
Little  Wakering,  near  Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex,  which  is  tiled  with  bright  red  tiles  ; 
and  a  lady  who  was  sketching  it  was  in- 
formed that  these  tiles  were  Saxon,  of  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  Great.  The  tenant  stated 
that  they  had  been  taken  off  whenever  the 
house  was  repaired  or  rebuilt,  which  during 
so  many  hundred  years  had  happened  many 
times,  and  also  declared  that  lichens  and 
other  vegetation  were  not  known  to  grow 
on  them  or  on  any  tiles  of  the  Saxon  period. 
The  rector  of  the  parish  considered  these 
statements  to  be  somewhat  improbable, 
and  the  lady,  who  has  recently  come  into 
residence  at  Penarth,  would  be  glad  to  have 
an  authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject. 
THE  GWENT  AND  MOBGANNWG 

ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

17,  Quay  Street,  Cardiff. 


ANNA    TRAPNELL. 
(9  S.  viii.  319;    11  S.  ix.  221.) 

THE  book  described  by  MB.  DOBELL  was 
certainly,  as  regards  the  first  part  of  it, 
delivered  by  Anna  Trapnell,  though  perhaps 
not  all  of  it  was  by  her.  In  1658  a  book  of 
extempore  hymns  by  Anna  Trapnell  was 
printed.  It  contains  upwards  of  90  pages, 
and  begins  with  the  lengthy  piece  of  doggerel 
quoted  by  MB.  DOBELL  in  his  first  article, 
and  entitled  '  The  Spirit  doth  Come  on  the 
Way.'  This  collection  was  entitled  '  Voice 
for  the  King  of  Saints  and  Nations,'  &c. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  the  Thomason.  Collection  are  Trapnell' s 
two  other  works — '  The  Cry  of  a  Stone,'  dated 
20  Feb.,  1654,  and  '  A  Legacy  for  Saints  ' 
(containing  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
Anna  Trapnell),  dated  24  July,  1654.  This 
last  book  was  stated  to  be  published  by 
Thomas  Brewster,  who,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  articles  on  '  The  Forged  Speeches  and 
Prayers  of  the  Regicides,'  was  also  one  of 
the  publishers  of  that  fraudulent  Fifth 
Monarchy  book. 

Anna  Trapnell  was  a  Fifth   Monarchist, 
and    a    somewhat    striking    picture    of    the 


meetings  of  this — -the  predominant — sect 
(after  Cromwell's  death)  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Broderick  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  dated  24  June,  1659,  and  to  be 
found  on  pp.  505—6  of  the  third  volume  of 
the  *  Clarendon  State  Papers '  : — 

"  Should  I  tell  you  of  my  Lord  Pembroke,  the 
Chief  Justice  St.  John's  wife,  and  many  others, 
who  assemble  three  times  each  week  and  sing  to 
God  and  each  other  extemporary  in  rhyme  six 
hours  together,  you  would  believe  me  as  mad 
as  they.  They  ground  it  on  a  text  in  the  Revela- 
tion, Michael  fighting  with  the  Devil,  there  was 
silence  in  Heaven  half  an  hour,  and  after  that 
songs.  Some  congregations,  therefore,  blaspheme, 
curse,  &c.,  during  that  space,  then  -the  first  who 
is  inspired  is  accounted  the  good  angel,  the  rest 
cease  ;  he,  or  she,  immediately  sings.  These  are 
sad  truths,"  &c. 

Anna  Trapnell  commenced  her  public 
career  in  1650,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Dunbar.  There  is  a  passage  about  one  of 
her  prophecies  at  this  time  (of  which  I,  un- 
fortunately, have  kept  no  reference  note)  to 
be  found  in  Henry  Walker's  Sever  all 
Proceedings  for  that  year.  She  was  not, 
I  think,  at  Dunbar,  in  spite  of  Walker's 
later  remarks.  In  his  Severall  Proceed- 
ings for  12-19  Jan.,  1653/4,  Walker 
printed  a  lengthy  account  entitled :  '  A 
Breviate  of  Hannah,  whom  some  call  a 
Prophetesse,  in  Whitehall.'  The  opening 
sentence  of  this  runs  : — 

"  There  is  one  Hannah,  a  maid  that  lives  at 
Hackney,  near  the  City  of  London,  the  same 
that  was  formerly  at  Dunbar,  a  member  of  Mr. 
John  Simpson's  church,  as  it  is  said,"  &c. 

Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  her 
existence  on  toast  and  beer  and  extempore 
hymns  for  a  fortnight  at  Whitehall.  As, 
no  doubt,  extempore  tunes  accompanied  the 
extempore  hymns,  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
services,  with  their  introductory  rites  of 
blasphemy  and  curses,  must  have  been 
weird  in  the  extreme. 

The  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Domestic 
Series,  add  more  details  about  this  extra- 
ordinary woman.  A  letter,  dated  25  July, 
1653,  and  addressed  to  Viscount  Conway, 
states  : — 

"  There  has  lately  started  up  an  audacious 
virago,  a  feminine  tub-preacher,  who  last  Sunday 
held  forth  for  almost  two  hours  in  the  late  Queen's 
Mass  chapel  at  Somerset  House,  Strand,  and  has 
done  so  there  and  elsewhere  several  Sundays  of 
late.  She  claps  her  Bible  and  thumps  the  pulpit 
cushion  with  almost  as  much  confidence  (I  should 
have  said  impudence)  as  honest  Hugh  Peters 
himself." — '  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.,  1653-4,'  p.  50. 

On  7  Feb.,  1654,  Marchamont  Nedham 
wrote  to  Cromwell : — 

"  There  is  a  twofold  design  about  the  prophetess 
Hannah,  who  played  her  part  lately  at  Whitehall 
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at  the  ordinary :  one  to  print  her  discourses 
and  hymns,  which  are  desperate  against  your 
person,  family,  children,  friends,  and  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  other  to  send  her  all  over  England  to 
proclaim  them  viv&  voce.  She  is  much  visited 
and  does  a  world  of  mischief  in  London,  and 
would  do  in  the  country." — IMd.,  p.  393. 

On  7  April,  1654,  Trapnell  was  to  be 
arrested  by  the  governor  of  Pendennis, 
Cornwall,  and  was  to  be  sent  to  Portsmouth 
on  her  way  to  London  for  trial.  (The 
letters  to  which  I  have  referred  date  from 
this  period.)  On  2  June  she  was  sent  to 
Bridewell  (which  meant  the  lash),  and  on 
26  July,  1654,  she  was  released  ('Cal.  S.  P., 
Dom.,  1654,'  passim}.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


"  C'EST  PBOGBfeS   EN   SPIBALE  "    (11    S.    IX. 

151,  214). — I  am  aware  that  Mr.  G.  M.  Tre- 
velyan  in  his  notes  to  Meredith's  '  Poetical 
Works'  (1912)  says  that  the  "memorable 
lady "  is  presumably  Mrs.  Browning  (or 
Aurora  Leigh),  but  the  quotation  from 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  L'esprit  humain  fait 
progres  ton  jours,  mais  c'est  progres  en 
spirale,"  seems  to  be  closer  to  Meredith's 

"  Spiral "  the  memorable  Lady  terms 

Our  mind's  ascent 

than  the  passage  from  *  Aurora  Leigh,' 
"  What  is  art,"  &c.,  in  bk.  iv.  1.  1151. 

Is  there  any  book  containing  sayings  of 
Madame  de  Stael  apart  from  her  published 
works  ?  M.  A.  C. 

OBROK  OF  OBBOK  (11  S.  ix.  208). — The 
only  account  of  this  family  I  know  occurs  in 
Temple's  '  Thanage  of  Fermartyn,'  p.  637. 
Mr.  James  Orrock,  the  art  connoisseur,  a 
descendant  of  the  family,  once  told  me  he 
was  quite  at  sea  about  its  history.  I  have 
occasionally  tried  my  hand  at -it,  but  with 
little  more  success  than  LADY  HELEN 

FOBBES.  J,    M.    BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

LOMBABD  STBEET  BANKEBS  :  SIB  STE- 
PHEN EVANCE  (US.  ix.  230).— The  P.C.C. 
Administration  Act  Book  of  Nov.,  1753, 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  business 
concerns,  bankruptcy,  and  intestacy  of  Sir 
Stephen  Evance  in  years  long  previous. 
Defoe,  in  '  The  Life  of  Col.  Jack,'  relates 
somewhere  the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
theft.  "  Among  the  rest  was  a  goldsmith's 
note  of  one  Sir  Stephen  Evans  for  300Z., 
payable  to  the  bearer  and  at  demand." 

Evance's  concerns  with  Whitfield  Haytor 
and  John  Cudworth  of  London  in  1693 
led  to  litigation.  The  transactions  between 
the  parties  had  reference  to  the  shares  of  the 


WTiite  Paper  Making  Company ;  Record  of  the 
suit  is  to  be  found  in  '  Bills  and  Answers,' 
vol.  xi.,  bundle  72,  Nos.  2  and  32. 

Evance  voted  as  a  goldsmith  at  the  London 
election  of  1710,  and  died  c.  1738. 

J.  C.  WHITEBBOOK. 

MILTON  QUEBIES  (11  S.  ix.  150,  198,  216). 
— The  *  Catholic  Encyclopaedia  '  (New  York, 
Robert  Appleton  Company),  vol.  iii.  p.  562, 
col.  2,  under  *  Chalice  '  speaks  of 

"a  remark    attributed    to    St.  -Boniface   (c.   740) 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  priests 
were  of  gold  and  the  chalices  of  wood,  but  that 
now  the  chalices  were  of  gold  and  the  priests  of 
wood." 

The  original  words  are  not  quoted,  and  no- 
reference  is  given.  Two  passages  in  Bishop 
Jewel's  works  and  the  notes  of  his  editor, 
the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  set  one  on  the  right 
track  : — 

"  Verily  Bonifacius,  talking  of  the  change  of 
the  holy  cups,  -which  in  the  old  times  had  been 
treen,  and  in  his  time  were  made  of  gold  :  '  Then,' 
said  he,  '  we  had  treen  cups  and  golden  priestsj 
but  now  we  have  golden  cups  and  treen  priests.'  ' 
The  margin  has  "  Bonifacius  de  Con.  Dist.  I. 
Vasa."  *  A  Replie  vnto  M.  Harding's  Answer/ 
Article  I.,  '  Works,'  Parker  Society,  pt.  i.  pp.  120, 
121. 

"  Boniface,  being  himself  a  bishop,  said : 
'  In  old  time  we  had  treen  chalices  and  golden 
priests ;  but  now  we  have  treen  priests  and 
golden  chalices." — '  Certain  Sermons,'  II.,  on 
Haggai  i.  2-4, '  Works,'  pt.  ii.  p.  993. 

Ayre's  notes  supply  the  words  and 
reference  : — 

"Bonifacius respondit :      Quondam    sacer- 

dotes  aurei  ligneis  calicibus  utebantur  ;  mine  e 
contrario  lignei  sacerdotes  aureis  utuntur  calici- 
bus.— Ex  Cone.  Trib.  in  Corp.  Jur.  Canon.  Lugd. 
1624.  Decret.  Gratian.  Deer.  Tert.  Pars,  De 
Consecr.  Dist.  I.  can.  44,  col.  1900." 

I  have  no  means  of  consulting  the  *  De- 
cretum  '  of  Gratian.  The  '  General  Index  ' 
to  the  Parker  Society's  publications,  under 
'Boniface  (St.),  abp.  of  Mentz,'  implies 
some  doubt  as  to  which  Boniface  is  meant 
by  printing  "his  (?)  expression  concerning 
treen  cups  and  golden  priests,  &c."  Besides 
the  two  references  to  Jewel,  one  is  given  to 
p.  157  of  Bishop  Pilkington's  'Works.' 
Perhaps  this  information  can  be  supple- 
mented by  some  one  less  straitened  for  books 
than  myself. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  "  treen  "  is 
the  rendering  of  ligneus  in  the  passage  from 
More's  '  Heresyes  '  quoted  at  the  penulti- 
mate reference  by  MB.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
Can  the  saying  have  become  proverbial  in 
English  ?  EDWABD  BENSLY. 

TJniv.  College,  Aberystwyth. 
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AN  EARLY  MAP  OF  IRELAND  (US.  ix.  208 
254). — Robert  Morden  was  a  well-known 
geographer,  and  flourished  between  1 668  and 
1703.  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  '  D.N.B. 
I  suspect  that  the  eighth  line  of  this  inquiry 
should  read  "  Abel  Swale,  Awnsham  anc 
John  Churchill,"  for  Awnsham  and  his 
brother  John  Churchill  were  eminent  pub- 
lishers, booksellers,  and  stationers  in  Pater- 
noster Ro\v.  The  former  died  in  1728. 
See  also  the  'D.N.B.'  Of  Swale  I  know 
nothing.  The  map  MR.  Dow  mentions  is 
probably  out  of  Camden's  '  Britannia,'  1695 
or  Cox's  '  Magna  Britannia,'  1720-33,  the 
maps  for  both  of  which  works  were, 
believe,  originally  engraved  by  Morden. 

E.  A.  FRY. 

According  to  the  '  D.N.B.'  Robert  Morden 
commenced  business  about  1668  and  died  in 
1703.  The  '  New  Map  of  Ireland,'  by  him- 
self and  J.  Overton,  is  assigned  to  "about 
1680,"  and  was  used  at  least  twice  among 
maps  accompanying  later  books,  such  as  the 
reissue  of  Camden's  '  Britannia.' 

L.  L.  K. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (11  S 
ix.  231). — I  copied  the  following  lines  from 
Lord  Palmerston's  commonplace  book,  still 
preserved  at  Broadlands,  Romsey  : — 
A  single  doctor  like  a  sculler  plies, 
The  patient  lingers,  and  then  slowly  dies  ; 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Waft  you  more  swiftly  to  the  Stygian  shores. 

The  author's  name  was  not  given. 

G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

The  epigram  about  which  MR.  HARM  AN 
inquires  is  given  (but  without  any  author's 
name)  at  p.  144  in  '  Epigrams  Ancient  and 
Modern,'  &c.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Booth  of  Cambridge  (London,  Longmans, 
1863).  It  reads  :— 

A  single  doctor  like  a  sculler  plies, 
And  all  his  art  and  all  his  physic  tries  ; 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Conduct  you  soonest  to  the  Stygian  shores. 

L.  A.  W. 

Dublin. 

The  epigram  referred  to  by  MR.  HARMAN 
can  scarcely  be  correctly  given,  and  I  have 
always  heard  it  rendered  : — 

One  doctor,  singly  like  the  sculler  plies, 
The  patient  struggles,  and  by  inches  dies  ; 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Waft  him  right  swiftly  to  the  Stygian  shores. 
I  believe  the  author  was  Dr.  Garth. 

W.  Louis  KING. 
Paddock  Wood,  Kent. 


"COUSINS   AND   HALF -COUSINS  "    (US.    ix. 

208). — As  a  native  of  Hull  I  have  always 
understood  the  word  "  half -cousins  "  in  this 
connexion  to  refer  to  the  children  of  the 
speaker's  or  writer's  first  cousins. 

RONALD  DIXON. 
46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

In  North  Lincolnshire  I  have  heard 
middle-class  people  refer  to  the  children  of 
their  first  cousins  as  "  half -cousins "  or 
"second  cousins."  Considerable  confusion 
seems  to  exist  in  the  use  of  phrases  denoting 
degrees  of  cousinship.  J.  P. 

PALMER'S  ROYAL  MAILS  (US.  ix.  209). — 
In  addition  to  his  other  avocations  Mr. 
PaJmer  was  manager  of  the  Bath  Theatre, 
then  the  most  profitable  establishment  of 
the  kind  out  of  London.  In  1776  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Palmer  the 
younger,  who  held  the  theatre  until  his  death 
in  1818,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  Palmer,  who  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Both  the  son 
and  grandson  sat  in  Parliament. 

WM.  DOUGLAS. 
125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

GLADSTONE'S  INVOLVED  SENTENCES  (US. 
ix.  190). — By  twenty  years  I  anticipated 
the  query  of  MR.  F.  C.  WHITE.  In  my 
'  Early  Public  Life  of  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone,' published  in  1894,  I  devoted  two 
pages  (144-5)  to  a  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  his  involved  oratorical  style,  show- 
ing it  to  have  been  "  an  hereditary  instinct, 
not  an  acquired  power."  Such  reports  as 
remain  of  the  speeches  on  affairs  of  his 
father,  "  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Liverpool," 
friend  and  supporter  of  Canning  and  Hus- 
kisson,  can  be  quoted  in  aid  of  this  theory. 
ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

PARISHES  IN  Two  OR  MORE  COUNTIES 
(11  S.  ix.  29,  75,  132,  210).— If  North  Wool- 
wich  was  a  detached  part  of  Kent  before 
1889  it  must  be  a  detached  part  of  the 
County  of  London  now,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  London  Government  Act 
(1899)  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
getting  rid  of  all  detached  parts  strangely 
overlooked  this  one  case.  It  is  only  cor- 
rect, however,  to  describe  North  Woolwich 
as  detached  if  it  be  correct  to  describe  a 
peninsula  as  an  island. 

Similarly,  if  it  be  correct  to  describe 
Venetia  as  "in  the  geographical  area  of 
Austria,"  and  to  quote  it  as  an  analogous 
case  to  Poland  (a  "  country  in  two  or  more 
empires  "),  then  it  is  correct  to  describe 
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North  Woolwich  as  in  the  geographical  area 
of  Essex,  and  to  quote  it  as  an  instance  of 
"parishes  in  two  or  more  counties."  The 
parallel  is  imperfect  in  one  respect :  Venetia 
has  been  a  part  of  Austria,  but  I  know  of 
'no  evidence  that  North  Woolwich  has  ever 
been  a  part  of  Essex,  or  that  the  centre 
line  of  Gallions  Reach  has  ever  been  a 
county  boundary. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  statement  I 
quoted  from  Dr.  Blake  Odgers's  *  Local 
Government '  need  be  amended  in  a  future 
edition.  It  was  a  correct  statement  of 
historical  fact  concerning  the  year  1871, 
and  as  such  is  no  more  "  out  of  date  "  in 
1914  than  in  1899,  when  it  was  published. 
A.  MOBLEY  DAVIES. 

HERODOTUS  AND  ASTRONOMIC  GEO- 
GRAPHY (11  S.  ix.  191,  238).— This  passage  in 
Herodotus  is  explained  in  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole's  '  Horse  JEgyptiacae,'  London,  1851. 
This  ingenious  and  learned  book  deals  with 
Egyptian  chronology,  and  in  this  question 
of  Herodotus  it  had  the  support  of  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson. 

The  priests  had  misled  Herodotus.  They 
told  him  that  great  periods  had  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  and 
that  in  the  interval  from  his  reign  to  that 
of  Sethon  the  solar  risings  of  stars — that 
is  to  say,  their  manifestations — had  twice 
fallen  on  those  days  of  the  vague  year  on 
which  their  settings  fell  in  their  own  time, 
and  vice  versa,  and  that  the  historian,  by  a 
natural  mistake,  supposed  they  spoke  of 
the  sun  itself.  This  is  confirmed  by  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  who  only  differs  in  stating  that 
the  king  to  whose  reign  they  calculated  was 
Amasis. 

The  most  valuable  and,  I  think,  the  most 
complete  list  of  theses,  &c.,  upon  Herodotus 
is  in  Wilhelm  Engelmann's  '  Scriptores 
Graeci'  (Leipzig,  1880),  pp.  362-74.  The 
last  entry  but  two  in  this  list  is  of  a  book 
by  J.  Zech,  which  is  a  series  of  astronomical 
studies.  On  pp.  29,  39-44,  the  astronomy 
of  Herodotus  is  referred  to. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 
187,  Piccadilly,  \\ . 

ANTHONY  MUNDAY  (US.  viii.  509 ;  ix.  57, 
181,  235). — Sir  John  Mundy,  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, referred  to  by  MONEDEE  at  the  last 
reference,  was  probably  the  son  of  William 
Mnndy  of  High  or  Chipping  Wycombe,  co. 
Bucks,  not  of  Wycombe,  i.e.,  Wickham,  co. 
Berks.  A  family  of  the  name  was  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  High  Wycombe  for 
several  centuries  prior  to  the  date  of  Sir 
John  Mundy. 


Vincent  Mundy,  the  Mayor's  son,  whose 
inventory  is  referred  to,  was  slain  by  his 
younger  son  Henry,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  buried  at  Islington.  In  The  Genea- 
logical Monthly,  No.  4,  there  is  considerable 
information  relative  to  the  Mayor  and  other 
Mundy  s  of  co.  Bucks. 

PERCY  D.    MUNDY. 

THE  ROADS  ROUND  LONDON  SEVENTY 
YEARS  AGO:  RHUBARB  (US.  ix.  82,  157). 
— It  is  suggested  on  p.  83  that  rhubarb  was 
introduced  into  this  country  between  1820 
and  1830.  In  *  The  Housekeeper's  In- 
structor,' by  W.  A.  Henderson,  16th  ed., 
improved  by  J.  C.  Schnebbelie,  1810,  is  a 
receipt  for  rhubarb  tart,  made  from  "  the 
stalks  of  rhubarb  that  grow  in  a  garden," 
in  the  same  way  as  a  gooseberry  tart. 

DIEGO. 

OIL  PAINTING  ON  BRASS  (US.  ix.  229). — 
This,  judging  from  the  Portuguese  inscrip- 
tion, is  the  portrait  of  Dom  Jose  Ancelmo 
de  Almeida  Scares,  who  at  some  time  long 
since  was  Governor  of  the  islands  Timor  and 
Solor  (in  the  Malay  Archipelago),  belonging 
to  Portugal.  The  words  "Govern01"  and 
"  Gr*1 "  are  abbreviations  for  "  Governador  " 
and  "  General."  The  word  "  Ilhas  "  signi- 
fies "Islands";  "el,"  "the."  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  word  the  abbreviation 
"  app1""  "  stands  for.  QUIEN  SABE. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  INTERVIEW  (11  S. 
ix.  210). — The  Westminster  Gazette,  2  Jan., 
1897:  "It  is  claimed  for  Joseph  M'Cul- 
lagh  of  St.  Louis  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  the  modern  newspaper  interview." 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AS  "  THE  HOUSE  " 
(11  S.  ix.  207). — 1756,  Rolt,  'Diet.  Trade,' 
'  House,'  "  particularly  applied,  in  partner- 
ships of  trade,  to  that  house  where  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on."  Cf.  clearing-house, 
counting-house,  custom-house,  India-house, 
&c.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

The  name  "  Stock  Exchange  "  was  not 
coined  until  1773,  when  rooms  were  hired 
for  business  purposes  at  New  Jonathan's  in 
Sweeting  Alley,  and  the  place  was  called 
"  The  Stock  Exchange,"  "  which  is  to  be 
wrote  over  the  door."  In  1802  the  brokers 
had  their  own  house  of  business.  See  9  S. 
vii.  406,  '  Stock  Exchange  Centenary.'  The 
'New  English  Dictionary,'  v.  '  House,'  4,  f., 
a  place  of  business,  quotes,  under  date  1814, 
"  '  Stock  Exchange  Laid  Open,'  31, '  Now  for 
the  House  itself ;  that  is,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.' "  TOM  JONES. 
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ALTARS  (US.  ix.  187,  238).— With  refer- 
ence to  MB.  F.  H.  KEMP'S  question  aneiit 
pre-Reformation  altars,  there  is  a  very  fine 
one  in  the  beautiful  old  church  of  South 
Raynham,  on  the  borders  of  Raynham 
Park.  It  lies  on  the  floor,  and  the  Communion 
table  is  placed  upon  it.  The  living  is  in  the 
gift  of  my  brother-in-law,  Lord  Townshend. 

The  slab  has  the  five  crosses  upon  it, 
and  I  hope  some  day  to  have  it  put  into  the 
wall  of  the  church.  It  is  the  only  one  I 
know,  and  is  an  object  of  the  greatest 
veneration  and  interest  to  those  who  love 
the  remembrance  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
England.  JAMES  DURHAM. 

Cromer  Grange,  Norfolk. 

There  is  (or  was)  a  small  almshouse  near 
the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  In  the 
chapel  of  this  almshouse  was  an  altar  wTith 
a  stone  mensa  and  five  crosses.  The  local 
'  tradition  was  that  the  obscurity  of  this  little 
chapel  saved  it  from  violation  at  the  Refor- 
mation. G.  W.  E.  R. 

Three  mediaeval  . altar-slabs  are  in  use  in 
churches  in  the  county  of  Durham  that  I 
remember — there  may  be  others — those  of 
Greatham  Parish  Church  and  Hospital 
Chapel,  and  that  in  the  modern  church  of 
Thorpe  Thewles.  The  two  at  Greatham 
have,  so  far  as  I  know,  always  been  in  use  ; 
while  that  at  Thorpe  was  removed  many 
years  ago  from  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Grindon.  R.  B — R. 

CHILE  VERSUS  CHILI  (11  S.  ix.  230). — The 
latter  is  the  English  name  for  the  former,  and 
it  is  equally  correct  to  write  of  the  country 
by  either  name.  But  the  English  for 
"  Chileno  "  is  Chilian,  and  I  can  see  no 
defence  for  the  hybrid  "  Chilean."  It  is 
lawful  to  write  in  English  of  Venezia  or 
Venice,  but  not  "  Venezian."  However, 
"  Chilean  "  has  become  strangely  popular  in 
recent  years,  and  has  been  adopted  by  The 
Times  and  some  other  newspapers.  I  fancy, 
too,  that  the  Chilians  themselves  prefer  that 
spelling  (in  spite  of  its  occasional  mispro- 
nunciation as  "  Chilsen"),  as  being  nearer  to 
their  own.  GRINGO. 

In  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  The 
Times  for  11  March  last  an  official  announce- 
ment appeared,  headed  '  Republic  of  Chile,' 
in  which  the  "  Chilean  Government  "  invites 
engineers  to  submit  designs  for  certain  rail- 
way workshops.  The  conditions  may  be 
seen  at  the  Chilean  Legation  in  London,  and 
the  designs  are  to  be  delivered  in  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Hence  the  official  spelling  is  with 
a,n  e,  and  not  an  *.  L.  L.  K. 


Considering  that  the  South  American  state 
of  Chile  is  of  Spanish  origin,  I  think  we  ought 
to  accept  the  Spanish  way  of  writing  its 
name  as  the  correct  authority.  According 
to  Roque-Barcia's  '  Diccionario  general  de 
la  Lengua  Espanola  '  (5  vols.  4to,  Madr., 
1880-83),  followed  by  Velazquez  de  la 
Cadena's  '  Spanish  and  Engl.  Dictionary,' 
ed.  Edw.  Gray  and  J.  L.  Tribas  (2  vols. 
8vo,  Lond.,  1900),  only  "Chile  "  is  used  in 
Spanish.  The  same  spelling  of  Chile  is 
common  in  German,  where  Chili  never 
occurs.  The  latter  or  i  form  appears  to 
prevail,  and  to  have  originated,  in  French 
and  Italian.  H.  KREBS. 

MRS.  BEHN'S  '  EMPEROR  OF  THE  MOON  ' 
(US.  ix.  231).— The  Patagonian  Theatre, 
where  this  play  was  revived  in  1777,  was 
situated  in  Exeter  Change,  and  on  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  Burleigh  House,  the  town  house 
of  the  great  Lord  Treasurer,  which  was  after- 
wards known  as  Exeter  House.  "  The 
Apotheosis  of  Punch.  A  Satyrical  Masque, 
with  a  Monody  on  the  Death  of  the  late 
Master  Punch,"  was  acted  at  this  theatre  in 
1779.  WM.  NORMAN. 

The  Patagonian  Theatre  formed  part  of 
Exeter  Change  in  the  Strand.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  existed  under 
that  name  later  than  1779. 

WM.   DOUGLAS. 

125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

HEART-BURIAL  (US.  viii.  289,  336,  352, 
391,  432,  493  ;  ix.  38,  92,  234. )— Beneath  a 
plain  black  marble  slab,  now  broken  into 
several  pieces  and  lying  in  a  corner,  was  once 
deposited  the  heart  of  Agnes  Seurelle  (Sorel), 
Dame  de  Beaulte.  She  died  at  Mesnil  in 
1459,  and  Charles  VII.,  her  royal  lover,  had 
apartments  fitted  up  in  the  abbey  in  order 
to  be  near  her.  She  was  a  benefactress  to 
Jumieges,  and  the  monks,  retained  her 
heart,  the  body  being  interred  at  Loches  in 
Touraine  (see  Murray's  '  Handbook  for 
Travellers  in  France,'  London,  1867,  p.  65). 

J.  J.  FAHIE. 

I  clo  not  think  any  reader  has  yet  cited 
the  example  of  Du  Guesclin's  heart,  buried 
under  a  monument  in  the  north  transept  of 
St.  Sauveur,  Dinan.  The  epitaph,  copied 
last  year,  runs  :— 

"  Cy  gist  le  cueur  de  rnessire  bertran  du 
o-uecqui  cy  Ion  dinat  connestable  de  frace 
qui  trespassa  le  xiiie  jour  de  juillet  lay  mil  iiic  iiii 
dont  son  corps  repose  aux- quells  des  Roys  et 
Saint  Denis  en  France." 

jjj.  ivi.  jb . 
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PASSES  TO  THE  LONDON  PARKS  (11  S.  ix. 
229). — MR.  JERNINGHAM  says  that  he  "  can- 
not find  that  there  was  any  period  when  no 
one  could  enter  [the  London  parks]  except 
those  who  had  passes."  Apparently  there 
w*s  a  time  during  Cromwell's  Protectorate 
when  admission  to  Hyde  Park  was  obtained 
by  payment.  In  his  edition  of  the  '  Letters 
of  Dorothy  Osborne,'  Judge  Parry,  in  the 
remarks  prefixed  to  Letter  65  (p.  242  of  the 
new  "  Wayfarers'  Library  "  edition),  refers 
to  one  of  Somers's  Tracts,  entitled  '  A 
Character  of  England  as  it  was  lately  Repre- 
sented in  a  Letter  to  a  Nobleman  of  France, 
1659  '  :— 

"  The  Frenchman  by  whom  the  letter  is  written 
[says  the  Judge],  probably  an  English  satirist  in 
disguise,  gives  us  such  a  graphic  account  of  the 

Parks  before  the  Restoration  that 1  have  no 

hesitation  in  quoting  it  at  length  : — '  I  did 
frequently  in  the  spring  accompany  my  Lord  N. 
into  a  field  near  the  town  which  they  call  Hyde 
Park — the  place  not  unpleasant,  and  which 
they  use  as  our  "  Course,"  but  with  nothing 
that  order,  equipage,  and  splendour  ;  being 
such  an  assembly  of  wretched  jades  and  hackney 
coaches,  as,  next  to  a  regiment  of  car-men,  there 
is  nothing  approaches  the  resemblance.  The 
Park  was,  it  seems,  used  by  the  late  King  and 
nobility  for  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  goodly 
prospect,  but  it  is  that  which  now  (besides  all 
other  exercises)  they  pay  for  here  in  England, 
though  it  be  free  in  all  the  world  beside  ;  every 
coach  and  horse  which  enters  buying  his  mouthful 
and  permission  of  the  publican  who  has  pur- 
chased it,  for  which  the^  entrance  is  guarded  with 
porters  and  long  staves.'  " 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 

JEREMIAH  HORROCKS,  ASTRONOMER,  D. 
1641  (US.  ix.  187). — I  do  not  know  of  any 
authentic  portrait  of  Jeremiah  Horrocks. 
There  is  a  painting  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  at  Liverpool,  '  The  Founder  of 
English  Astronomy,'  by  Eyre  Crowe.  It 
was  reproduced  in  '  England's  History — 
Famous  Painters,'  by  A.  G.  Temple,  pub- 
lished in  1895,  and  also  in  The  Windsor 
Magazine  about  Oct.,  1907.  Horrocks  is 
commemorated  on  a  panel  in  Emmanuel 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  on  tablets 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Michael-in-the-Hamlet,  Liverpool. 

THOS.    WHITE. 

BIRMINGHAM  STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS 
(US.  ix.  202,  257). — I  have,  unfortunately, 
mislaid  my  notes,  so  cannot  quote  my  autho- 
ritv,  but  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
the  "  long-lost  statue  of  Edward  VI."  which 
"  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  fapade  of  the 
tower  of  the  Grammar  School  in  New  Street, 
erected  in  1707,"  is  to  be  attributed  to  Sir 
William  Wilson,  who  designed,  the  tower, 


nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Warwick,  completed  in  1704. 
Sir  William  Wilson  was  also  responsible  for 
the  statue  of  King  Charles  II.  which,  prior 
to  restoration,  adorned,  or  disfigured,  the 
west  front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

S.  J.  H.  PARKES. 

COFFIN-SHAPED  CHAPELS  (11  S.  ix.  51, 114, 
213). — I  regret  my  mistake  in  Girard's  name, 
but  I  wrote  from  a  memory  of  thirty  years. 
At  that  time  the  chapel  in  question  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  interest  shown  to  strangers  in 
Philadelphia.  The  priest  who  showed  it  me 
alluded  specially  to  the  fact  that  Girard  had 
free-thinking  tendencies,  and  yet  was  buried 
in  a  vault  under  the  chapel.  Your  corre- 
spondent from  Philadelphia  can,  however, 
easily  ascertain  whether  such  is  really  the 
case.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

23,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 

TYING  LEGS  AFTER  DEATH  :  FUNERAL 
CUSTOMS  (11  S.  ix.  128,  196,  236).— When 
quartered  at  Winchester  in  1858,  I  saw  a 
market  gardener  tell  the  bees  of  a  death  to- 
prevent  them  from  leaving.  He  tapped 
each  hive  with  the  doorkey  of  the  dead 
person.  See  also  John  Greenleaf  Whittier's 
poem  '  Telling  the  Bees.' 

II.  A.  ST.  J.  M. 

FORMS  OF  THE  NAME  JAMES  (11  S.  ix.  151,. 
213). — A  full  history  of  this  Christian  name 
with  its  many  variants  appears  in  an 
admirable  article  by  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge 
in  her  two -volume  *  History  of  Christian 
Names.'  JAS.  CURTIS,  F.S.A. 

"BILLION,"  "TRILLION,"  &c.  (11  S.  ix. 
228). — The  earliest  known  instance  of  these 
numerals  in  French  has  been  found,  and  is 
due  to  the  French  mathematician  Nicolas 
Chuquet,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  algebra, 
under  the  title  '  Triparty/  at  Lyons,  c. 
1484.  The  MS.  of  this  work  was  rediscovered 
in  the  Paris  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and 
brought  to  light  by  Marre  in  1880.  In  thi& 
treatise  the  numeral  "  Byllion "  was  first 
used  by  Nicolas  Chuquet  to  denote,  not  a 
million  of  millions,  but  only  1,000  millions. 
A  later  example  of  "  trillion  "  in  French 
occurs  in  ]5t.  de  la  Roche's  '  Arithm.'  of 
1520,  and  is  quoted  by  Hatzfeld,  Darme- 
steter,  and  Thomas:  "Un  trillion  vault 
mille  milliers  de  billions." 

Aristide  Marre' s  edition  of  Nicolas  Chu- 
quet's  '  Triparty '  first  appeared  in  the 
Bulletino  di  Storia  delle  Scienze  Mate- 
matiche,  Rome,  1880,  followed  by  his- 
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'  Problemes  numeriques. ..  .servant  d'ap- 
plication  au  "  Triparty  en  la  Science  des 
Nombres"  de  Nicolas  Chuquet,  le  pere  des 
Algebristes  Fran§ais  '  (Rome),  1882,  in  the 
same  Bulletino.  H.  KREBS. 
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English  History  in  Contemporary  Poetry.—  No.  I. 
The  Fourteenth  Century.  By  Prof.  Herbert  Bruce- 
—No.  III.  The  Tudor  Monarchy,  1485  to  1588. 
By  N.  L.  Frazer.  (Bell  &  Sons,  Is.  net  each.) 

PROF.  BRUCE  states  in  his  Introduction  that  "the 
direct  historical  allusions  in  the  poetry  of  the 
fourteenth  century"  must  always  seem  vague  to 
the  modern  reader,  and  the  writers  in  prose  and 
poetry  appeared  "  much  more  concerned  with  the 
sufferings  of  Hell,  the  joys  of  Heaven,  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  and  the  like,  than  with  the  facts 
in  past  history  which  most  impress  modern 
historians."  Prof.  Bruce  dwells  a  good  deal  on 
the  fact  that  in  this  period  men  had  sincerely 
democratic  ideas,  being  convinced  that  in  another 
world  present  social  distinctions  will  be  forgotten  : 
"Death  is  a  great  leveller.  And  even  in  the 
present  world  men  should  try  to  see  beyond  social 
inequalities  the  truer  Values  of  moral  worth  and 
good  deeds."  He  divides  his  material  into  twelve 
sections. 

Mr.  Frazer,  dealing  with  the  period  1485  to  1588, 
is   able  to  give  us  more    quotations,  and  opens 
with  the  poem  of  Stephen  Hawes,  the  "  Spenser 
before   Spenser,"  on   the   accession   of   the  house 
of  Tudor.    Then  we  have  quotations  from  Dunbar 
and     Skelton,    the    latter    finding    in    the    war 
with  Scotland  a  congenial  subject  for  his  virulent 
pen.    An  aspect  of  English  fashionable  society  in 
Henry  VIII.  's  reign  is  given  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
for  which  Marsden's  translation  is  quoted.    The 
English  gallant 

Struts  about, 

In  cloaks  of  fashion  French.    His  girdle,  purse, 
And  sword  are  French.    His  hat  is  French. 
His  nether  limbs  are  cased  in  French  costume, 
His  shoes  are  French.     In  short,  from  top  to  toe 
He  stands  the  Frenchman  ...... 

If  he  speak 

Though  but  three  little  words  in  French,  he  swells 
And  plumes  himself  on  his  proficiency, 
And,  his  French  failing,  then  he  utters  words 
Coined  by  himself,  with  widely  gaping  mouth, 
And  sound  acute,  thinking  to  make  at  least 
The  accent  French  ...... 

With  accent  French  he  speaks  the  Latin  tongue, 
With  accent  French  the  tongue  of  Lombardy, 
To  Spanish  words  he  gives  an  accent  French, 
German  he  speaks  with  the  same  accent  French  ; 
In  truth  he  seems  to  speak  with  accent  French 
All  but  the  French  itself.    The  French  he  speaks 
With  accent  British. 

In  reference  to  literature  and  politics  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  Mr.  Frazer  quotes  Prof.  Pollard's  words 
in  '  The  Political  History  of  England,'  vi.  440  :  "  No 
period  of  English  Literature  has  less  to  do  with 
politics  than  that  during  which  English  letters 
reached  their  zenith." 

These  two  little  books  are  full  of  instruction  and 
amusement. 


Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  Parish  of  Badsey, 
Worcestershire.  (Hampstead,  Priory  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

IN  1898  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Price,  at  that  time  Vicar  of 
Badsey,  transcribed  the  Badsey  churchwardens' 
accounts  with  a  viev/  to  publication.  His  sudden 
death  whilst  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  in 
his  church  on  March  15th,  1903,  prevented  this, 
and  a  portion  of  the  work,  consisting  of  the  earlier 
accounts,  covering  the  period  from  1525  to  1571, 
has  now  been  undertaken  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Drys- 
dale  Bowden,  and  is  published  as  a  memorial  of 
her  brother.  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard,  the  editor,, 
acknowledges  the  help  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Binyon  and 
Mr.  Oswald  G.  Knapp,  who  have  collated  the 
transcription. 

The  parish  of  Badsey  is  one  of  the  twelve  churchea 
comprised  in  the  "Deanery  of  the  Vale,"  formerly 
under  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbey  of 
Evesham.  The  abbey  seems  to  have  been  in 
undisturbed  possession  from  the  eighth  century 
till  its  dissolution  in  1539.  On  December  llth,  1546, 
the  King  granted  it,  with  the  Rectory  and  church, 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
who  still  remain  the  patrons  and  rectors. 

The  earliest  date  in  the  manuscript  is  1525.  The 
entry  refers  to  tithes,  and  notes  are  given  from  Fox's 
history  of  Godmanchester  to  show  the  tithes  paid  for 
sheep,  cows,  and  calves.  The  accounts  were  nearly 
always  presented  on  the  second  Sunday  after 
Easter,  and  showed  the  surplus  or  deficit.  We 
quote  a  few  of  the  expenses. 

In  1538-9,  the  year  that  Cranmer's  Bible  was 
issued  by  authority,  a  charge  for  its  purchase  is 
made  of  iijrf.  In  1541-2  all  parishes  were  ordered 
by  proclamation  "  to  buy  and  provide  Bibles  of  the 
larger  volume  to  be  set  and  fixed  in  the  parish 
church."  The  charge  made  for  this  is  vjs.  viijd. 
During  the  years  1542^4  a  bier  was  bought  for 
xijc?.,  in  accordance  with  the  order  that  every 
parish  was  to  be  so  provided — a  necessity  when- 
burial  in  coffins  was  an  exception.  During  the 
same  period  there  is  a  charge  of  vijrf.  for  the  Pro- 
cession Book.  King  Henry  VIII.  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  Cranmer  that  on  account  of  the  wars  of 
Christendom  there  should  be  "general  processions 
in  all  churches,"  and  "certain  suffrages  said  or 
sung  with  due  reverence  "  in  English.  This  was 
the  first  English  Litany,  compiled  by  Cranmer 
from  the  old  Latin  Processional  to  be  sung  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.  It  was  first  sung  by  St. 
Paul's  choir  on  October  18th,  1544,  being  St.  Luke's 
Day  and  Sunday.  In  1548-9  there  is  vs.  charged 
for  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  published 
March  7th,  and  ordered  to  be  used  on  June  9th, 
1549. 

There  are  many  other  historical  items.  It  is  a 
valuable  and  curious  record,  and  the  two  excellent 
indexes  make  reference  easy. 

The  International  Directory  of  Booksellers.    Edited 

by  James  Clegg.  (Elliot  Stock,  6s.  net.) 
THIS  is  the  ninth  edition  of  this  useful  work,  and 
it  has  been  completely  revised  and  several  import- 
ant sections  added.  The  one  that  will  most  com- 
mend itself  to  our  readers  is  Mr.  Daniel  Hipwells 
'  Select  Bibliography  of  Bibliographies,'  which  has. 
been  compiled  with  praiseworthy  care  and 
accuracy.  Frequent  references  are  made  to  the 
bibliographies  which  have  appeared  in  'N.  &  Q.'  : 
Cobbett,  Cobden,  Dibdin,  FitzGerald,  and  Kipling 
among  many  others. 
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A.  Select  Bibliography  for  the  Study,  Sources,  and 
Literature  of  English  Mediaeval  Economic 
History.  Compiled  by  a  Seminar  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  under  the  Supervision  of 
Hubert  Hall,  F.S.A.  (King  &  Son,  5*.  net.) 

THIS  useful  production  is  intended  as  a  step 
towards  supplying  the  present  lack  of  a  general 
bibliography  of  mediaeval  economic  history. 
•Conforming  to  the  usual  system  of  "  short  titles," 
it  gives  references  to  the  most  important  sources 
of  study,  the  classification  being  based  chiefly 
on  the  actual  distribution  of  these  sources. 
Those  enumerated  include,  amongst  others,  Biblio- 
graphies of  Palaeography,  Numismatics,  Archaeo- 
logy, Biography,  Genealogy,  Topography,  and 
National  History ;  Inventories  of  Records — 
official,  local,  and  private  ;  Museum  Catalogues, 
Printed  Books,  and  other  publications,  both 
English  and  European.  References  are  given 
to  numerous  sources  of  information  on  special 
subjects,  such  as  Government,  Law,  Local 
Government,  Industries,  the  Church,  Social  and 
Physical  Conditions,  &c. 

The  volume  contains  xiii  and  350  pp.,  and  has 
an  excellent  Index.  It  should  be  of  value  to 
many  besides  those  students  for  whose  special 
benefit  it  has  been  compiled. 

The  Cornhill  Magazine  for  April  has  a  selection 
of  extracts  made  by  Miss  Evelyn  March  Philipps 
from  the  note-books  of  the  late  Lanoe  Falconer, 
which  should  certainly  enhance  the  admiration 
already  felt  for  that  author  by  many  readers, 
;as  well  as  their  regret  that  her  literary  career 
was  so  abruptly  terminated.  Miss  W.  M.  Letts 
has  another  of  her  charming  Irish  articles — this 
•one  written  round  '  Knpckmaroon,'  an  old 
family  home  near  Dublin.  '  Our  Army  in 
France  in  1814,'  by  Col.  C.  E.  Callwell,  and  '  His 
Last  Duty,'  by  Col.  Sir  E.  T.  Thackeray,  are 
:  spirited  accounts  of  military  incidents — the 
former  connected  with  Orthez  and  Toulouse,  the 
latter  narrating  a  fine  piece  of  service  rendered 
>by  a  native  officer  during  the  Afghanistan  troubles 
•  of  1879.  'An  Old  Garden  City:  in  Praise  of 
Bath,'  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  is  a  pleasant 
piece  of  writing,  in  ^yhich  the  best  paragraphs 
are  perhaps  those  dealing  with  the  compensations 
enjoyed  by  dwellers  in  walled  towns  in  being 
spared  the  intervention  of  straggling  suburbs 
between  the  town  and  the  real  country.  Miss 
Betham-  Edwards  shows  herself  as  kindly,  sym- 
pathetic, and  humorous  as  she  always  does  in  her 
fresh  instalment  '  From  an  Islington  Window.' 
The  number  begins  with  '  Narcissus,'  a  poem  by 
Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  and  ends  with  '  Gerousios 
Oinos,'  a  poem  found  as  a  "  galley-slip  "  among 
papers  of  Browning's  purchased  in  1913  which 
belongs  to  the  period  of  '  Jocoseria  '  (1883),  but, 
set  up  then,  was  never  published. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  has  one 
article  to  which — though  it  does  not,  perhaps, 
fall  within  our  scope,  if  that  scope  is  to  be  very 
strictly  insisted  upon — we  yet  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  :  it  is  Miss  A.  M.  F. 
Cole's  account  of  '  The  Traffic  in  Worn-Out 
English  Horses.'  If  only  one  quarter  of  what  she 
tells  were  true,  it  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  justify  strenuous  intervention  on  the  part  of 
every  Englishman  who  has  the  honour  of  his 
country  at  heart.  In  commending  the  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  we 


are  appealing  to  many  who  will  be  revolted,  not 
merely  as  persons  of  enlightened  humanity,  but 
also  as  knowing  what  it  is  to  have  a  horse  as 
their  companion  and  friend  in  sport  or  in  danger. 
Mrs.  Ady  furnishes  a  highly  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  '  Roman  Gardens  of  the  Renaissance ' ;  M. 
Jusserand  has  a  lively  paper  drawn  from  Com- 
inges's  '  Relation  de  1'Angleterre  en  l'ann£e  1666,' 
written  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  as  yet  unpublished, 
describing  England  as  that  French  ambassador 
saw  it ;  and  Sir  Ernest  Clarke  gives  us  a  study 
worth  consideration  of  '  Oliver  Goldsmith  as  a 
Medical  Man.'  Two  echoes  of  bygone  fighting 
are  Major  T.  Bridges's  *  Battlefield  of  Waterloo,' 
and  '  Eman  Oolla  Khan's  Story  of  the  Retreat 
from  Cabul  in  1841,'  contributed  by  Miss 
E.  Dalhousie  Login.  Prof.  Marcus  Hartog's 
'  Thoughts  on  Scholarships,'  again,  is  a  suggestive 
contribution  to  a  subject  where  some  readjust- 
ment is  certainly  to  be  desired. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  April  is  naturally 
much  taken  up  with  current  politics.  One  article 
of  this  kind  of  special  interest,  and  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently distant  from  ourselves  to  make  a  mention 
of  it  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  not  unsuitable,  is  Mr.  J.  Ellis 
Barker's '  Relations  between  Russia  and  Germany.' 
Mr.  Daniel  Gorrie  prints  three  letters,  hitherto 
unpublished,  from  Carlyle  at  Mainhill  in  the 
summer  of  1819,  to  John  Fergusson,  a  fellow- 
student  at  Edinburgh,  who  subsequently  for 
nearly  thirty  years  was  Rector  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  Kelso,  where  he  won  the  lasting  grati- 
tude and  esteem  of  his  scholars.  The  letters  are 
worth  having — partly  from  some  measure  of 
intrinsic  value,  partly  as  serving  further  to  correct 
by  their  tone  of  peaceful  energy  misapprehensions 
as  to  Carlyle's  habits  ^-and  disposition.  Prof. 
Gerothwohl  contributes  the  laudatory  address 
with  which  the  Queen  of  Roumania  was  recently 
welcomed  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature.  It  is  devoted  to  her  poetry.;  but  the 
specimens  embodied  in  it  only  permit  us  to 
consider  her  critic's  praises  justified  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  poverty  of  these  verses  is  entirely 
the  translator's  fault.  Mr.  J.  F.  Macdonald  gives 
a  clever  account,  in  '  English  Life  and  the  English 
Stage,'  of  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro's  '  The  Two  Virtues,' 
which  is,  however,  again  laudatory  rather  than 
strictly  critical.  '  The  Jews  as  an  Economic 
Force  '  by  Dr.  M.  Epstein,  is  a  discussion  of 
Sombart's  epoch-making  study  of  Judaism  in 
relation  to  capitalism,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
arresting  papers  of  the  number. 


Jlotias  to  <K0msp0ntonts, 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top 
left-hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of 
the  page  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer, 
so  that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

ERRATUM.— At  11  S.  ix.  231  (Fire- Walking : 
Fiji)  for  "Bega,"  in  1.  9  from  bottom  of  col.  2, 
read  "  Beqa,"  and  in  the  following  line  for 
'*  Beugga"  read  "  Bengga." 
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to  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  made  a  copy  at  the  time, 
and  the  passages  here  given  are  mostly 
verbatim,  though  not  entirely  so. 

"  Historians  for  several  generations  have  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  Jack  Cade  was  an  Irishman, 
and  even  the  venerable  Dean  Hook  has  followed 
suit.  That  he  was  born  at  Newick  in  Heathfield 
beyond  question.  Heathfield  stood  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  the  '  Coit  andred  '  of  our  Celtic 
ancestors,  and  the  '  sylva  Anderida '  of  the 
Romans  ;  the  largest  forest  in  England,  extend- 
ing from  Kent  in  the  east,  and  terminating  in 
Hampshire — a  total  of  120  miles.  This  famous 
Weald  possesses  more  mineral  treasures  than  any 
district  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

"  '  Newick  '  was  of  old 
its  name  implies.      It  was  next  a  manor  house, 


up,  298. 


Booksellers'  Catalogues. 
Notices  to  Correspondents. 


u»^w« .— c .»«,  *.  5  ««,..„,,  oWWMW- ,  2fJ?KS  Ca^le-  ,Jt  appears  by 

Bishop  Henry  Gower,  293 -Tarring— The  Second  Folio  an  old  document  that  the  adjacent  ground,  now 
Shakespeare,  294  — Prints  transferred  to  Glass  — Passes  or  lately  known  as  Heathfield  Common,  was 
to  the  London  Parks  —  Saffron  Walden  —  Communion  called  '  Horeapeltre,'  from  some  hoary  apple  tree 
Table  by  Grinling  Gibbons  in  St.  Paul's,  295  —  Sir  R.  which  stood  there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
L'Estrange's  Poem, '  The  Loyal  Prisoner -  -  Shilleto -  |  This  common  impinges  on  the  Vale  of  Heathfield, 

i  Turner's  delightful  picture.     How  Jack 

-297-The  Great  Eastern-Gladstone's  Involved  Sentences  I  ^aue  s  early  da3^  were  sPent  it  would  be  difficult 
—Voltaire  on  the  Jewish  People—"  A  fact  is  a  lie  and  now  to  ascertain.  Where  Shakespeare  makes 
a  half  "—Moss,  an  Actor— Major  -  General  Miller— Rev.  Stafford  call  Cade  the  son  of  a  plasterer,  and  him- 
John  Rigby,  D.D.— Red  Bull  Theatre— Reversed  Engrav-  self  a  shearman,  that  is  a  man  who  shears  wor- 
S^J*111"*"1  Street  Bankers-"  Over  end  "=Straight  steds,  fustians,  and  such  like,  he  is  probably  in 

error.  Whether  Jack  ever  stole  '  a  cade  of 
Books  "  —  « The  |  herrings,'  according  to  Dick's  suggestion,  I  will 
not  venture  an  opinion,  though  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  his  name, 
which  signifies  a  cask  or  barrel.  It  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  sign  of  a  tavern  or  alehouse, 
and  we  know  that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  many  tradesmen  adopted  the  name 
of  their  trades  or  taverns,  which  so  became 
hereditary. 

"  Speed  states   that  Cade    had    been   servant 
to  Sir  Thos.  Dacre,  whose  possessions  included 
JACK  CADE  :    HIS  NATIVE  PLACE  AND    Hurstmonceaux  and  Heathfield  Park,  the  latter 
TTTQ    T>T7<T3xriT  T  TnxT  .     wmcn  1S  sai(*  ^°  nave  measured  seven  miles 

lib    xvHiriJiiLdjlUJM.  in  circuit.     Cade  was  long  a  common  name  about 

T  i      L    f\  x  T_  Heathfield,    Mayfield,    Maresfield,    and    adjacent 

L  HAD  occasion  last  October  to  address  a  parishes.  A  -  considerable  part  of  Heathfield 
query  to  Sir  John  Furley  as  to  whether  bears  the  name  of  Cade  Street ;  a  large  wayside 
there  was  anything  in  the  interleaved  copy  inn  formerly  stood  in  this  place,  and  had  the 
of  his  father's  'History  of  the  Weald  of  sifgg  °f  '  Tne  Cat''  evidently  a  pun  on  the  name 
Kent'  relative  to  the  parentage  of  Alex-  °  .,  ^ '  w.  D.  c  Sussex  Archa30iogical 

ander  Iden,  the  Kentish  Sheriff  who  cap-  Society,  Vol.  XVIII.,  has  observed  that  the  part 
tured  Jack  Cade.  Kentish  historians  differ  taken  by  Sussex  men  in  the  rising  of  the  '  com- 
as to  his  father's  Christian  name.  Curi-  I  mons  °.f  Kent,'  with  Cade  at  their  head,  has  been 
ously  enough,  Sir  John  replied  that  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  date  of  my  letter  an  I  S'^fiSS^  ^^1^  people  ^Kent° h"as 
old  and  torn  piece  of  a  newspaper  had  been  never  been  explained,  for  the  followers  of  the 
thrown  into  his  area  containing  a  very  rebellious  standard  included  many  of  the  in- 
close account  of  Cade's  rebellion.  It  was  I  ^i^.8.0^8^6^.8^6^  andn  other  counties, 
a  letter  from  Mark  Anthony  Lower, 

T  j          ,  v    •        |  •  ,        -I  ••  .  I        •  I     *•*•"••"-*•  "-'^A         ^-'J-        t/JJ.^      JLC^/CJ-O      CtJ-LU.     «*H-rCl/CUJ."O      <_J1-      UUC      J.liOL4J.'~ 

do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  printed  in  rection  were  Sussex  men.  In  many  instances  the 
its  entirety,  except  in  such  an  ephemeral  musters  were  levied  by  the  Constables,  and  we 
publication  —  though  doubtless  much  of  it  bave  by  name  upwards  of  400  Sussex  partisans 
has  been  printed  in  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Corded,  some  of  whom  became  ancestors  of 
Arckvologias-I  send  a  digest  of  its  contents  |  ft^^e^me?8'  dde's  'SSSJST^^  ' 
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rabble.  In  fact,  the  Prior  of  Lewes  and  monks 
of  his  convent,  and  all  its  servitors,  are  named 
as  abettors ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  whole  parishes, 
and  even  hundreds,  are  also  so  classed. 

"  With  regard  to  the  capture  of  Cade — when 
he  escaped  from  London,  a  price  being  set  upon 
his  head,  he  retired  to  the  woody  fastnesses  of 
his  native  county,  not  to  Hothfield  in  Kent,  as 
asserted  by  some  chroniclers ;  and  it  was  at 
Heathfield  in  Sussex  that  he  met  with  his  fatal 
wound,  Alexander  Iden  being  one  of  his  pursuers. 
Cade  Street  was  the  scene  of  his  capture,  and  the 
exact  spot  is  still  pointed  out.  It  was  a  little 
garden  adjacent  to  the  farmhouse,  once  the  inn 
called  '  The  Cat.'  Jack  is  said  to  have  taken 
things  coolly — so  says  a  long-established  tradition 
— when  Iden  with  his  men  tracked  him  out,  and 
the  Sheriff  struck  him  down  with  a  well-aimed 
arrow  from  his  long  bow.  He  did  not  die  out  of 
hand,  but  survived  a  brief  space,  though  not  long 
enough  to  be  conveyed  alive  to  London. 

"  On  the  side  of  the  public  road  opposite  the 
garden  where  he  was  taken  stands  a  handsome 
monumental  stone,  erected  by  the  well-known 
Mr.  Francis  Newbery,  the  philanthropic  druggist 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  then  owner  of  Heath- 
field  Park,  which  has  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Near  this  spot  was  slain  the  notorious  Rebel 
Jack  Cade 

By  Alexander  Iden,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  A.D.  1150. 

His*  body  was  carried  to  London,  and   his  head 

fixed  on  London  Bridge. 

This  is  the  success  of  all  rebels, 

And  this  fortune  chanceth  ever  to  traitors. 

(Hall's  Chronicle.)" 

Notwithstanding  the  above  facts,  the 
writer  in  1897  received  a  statement  from  the 
then  owner  of  Heathfield  that  the  scene 
of  Jack  Cade's  capture  was  quite  uncertain 
(referring  to  Heathfield),  which  shows, 
however  clear  a  matter  may  be,  it  is  very 
hard  to  accomplish  its  acceptance  when  it 
refutes  accounts  already  long-accepted,  even 
though  these  have  been  shown  to  be  untrue. 

W.  L.  KING. 

Paddock  Wood,  Kent. 


BIRMINGHAM    STATUES    AND 

MEMORIALS. 
(See  ante,  pp.  202,  243.) 

ATTWOOD'S  statue,  by  John  Thomas,  is  in 
Stephenson  Place,  New  Street ;  it  cost 
about  900Z.,  and  was  presented  to  the  town 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Hodgson  on  behalf  of  the 
subscribers  on  6  June,  1859  (the  twenty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the 
Royal  Assent  to  the  Bill),  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  John  Ratcliff,  the  Mayor,  and  George 
Edmonds,  a  veteran  stalwart  of  the  agita- 
tion, both  of  whom  made  speeches  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  after  which  many  concerned 
in  the  ceremony  "  partook  of  an  elegant 
luncheon  at  the  Queen's  Hotel."  This 


large,  somewhat  uncouth  effigy  of  "  sledge- 
hammer Attwood ....  at  best  but  a  Brum- 
magem barbarian,"  as  Thackeray  the  cynic 
dubbed  the  people's  champion,  has  the 
w^aistcoat  buttoned  on  a  principle  the  reverse 
of  that  usually  in  vogue. 

The  Quaker  philanthropist  Joseph  Sturge 
(1793-1859)  is  kept  in  memory  by  a  statue 
by  John  Thomas  at  the  Five  Ways,  Edg- 
baston,  flanked  by  large  female  figures  of 
"  Peace  "  and  "  Charity  "  in  Portland  stone 
at  a  slightly  lower  level.  Unveiled  on  4  June, 
1862,  by  Mr.  W.  Middlemore,  in  the  presence 
of  John  Bright,  W.  Scholefield,  M.P.,  and 
12,000  people,  it  is  Birmingham's  one 
suburban  street  statue.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago  the  left  arm  broke  away  from  the 
body,  but  was  replaced.  Sturge  is  promi- 
nently shown  as  a  delegate  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  of  June,  1840,  in  the 
large  picture  by  B.  R.  Haydon,  now  hanging 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Law  Courts  at 
Temple  Bar.  An  uncompromising  "  Friend," 
he  instigated  in  1829  an  abortive  attempt  to 
frustrate  the  success  of  the  Birmingham 
Musical  Festival,  on  the  ground  that  its 
methods  involved  action  "  inconsistent  with 
and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity." 
As  a  candidate  for  Parliament  he  was 
defeated  at  Nottingham  in  1842  by  John 
Walter  of  The  Times,  and  by  Richard 
Spooner  at  Birmingham  in  1844,  on  a  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  representation  of 
the  borough,  but  was  later  on  influential  in 
forwarding  the  candidature  of  John  Bright 
for  a  Birmingham  seat.  The  occasion  of 
his  sudden  death  "  by  lone  Edgbaston's 
side,"  when  on  the  point  of  attending  a 
"Peace  Society"  meeting  as  its  President, 
drew  forth  a  noble  poem  from  the  American 
poet  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

On  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Council 
House  are  statues  of  Albert  the  Prince 
Consort  (robed),  by  John  Foley,  R.A. 
(1867),  and  of  Queen  Victoria  (as  at  about 
the  period  of  her  marriage),  by  Thomas 
Woolner,  R.A.  (1884).  That  of  the  Prince 
stood  at  first  in  the  old  Art  Gallery  in  Rat- 
cuff  Place,  and  then  in  the  News  Room  of 
the  Central  Library,  where  it  was  slightly 
damaged  by  the  disastrous  conflagration  of 
11  Jan.,  1879.  Thence  it  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Council 
House  (together  with  models  of  statues  of 
Goldsmith  and  Burke,  also  damaged  in  the 
fire),  until  elevated  to  its  present  position. 
The  Prince  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  on 
22  Nov.,  1855,  and  accompanied  Her 
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Majesty  to  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of 
the  public  inauguration  of  Aston  Hall  and 
Park  on  15  June,  1858.  The  Princess 
Victoria  first  had  visited  the  town  in  1830, 
when  on  tour  with  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent.  An  incident  of  the  visit  was  the 
impulsive  -conduct  of  a  Mrs.  Fairfax  (one 
of  a  crowd  of  onlookers  as  the  royal  ladies 
were  leaving  their  hotel),  who  suddenly 
rushed  at  the  younger  lady  and  kissed  her, 
to  the  annoyance  of  both  the  illustrious 
tourists.  Her  Majesty  also  honoured  Birm- 
ingham with  her  presence  on  other  occasions. 

Peter  Hollins's  statue  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
(1795-1879)  was  originally  set  up  in  the 
hall  of  the  Exchange  in  Stephenson  Place, 
in  1870,  but  was  removed  in  1874  to  the  hall 
of  the  then  new  General  Post  Office  in  Para- 
dise Street,  and  again,  in  1890,  to  that  of 
the  present  General  Post  Office  close  by. 
Other  statues  are  at  Kidderminster  (his 
birthplace)  and  in  Cornhill,  London.  The 
Postal  Reformer  was  the  son  of  a  Birming- 
ham schoolmaster,  and  himself  at  one  time 
carried  en  a  successful  private  school  on 
reformed  principles  at  "  Hazelwood,"  Hagley 
Road,  Edgbaston.  He  is  represented  as 
holding  a  roll  of  postage  stamps.  Sir 
Rowland  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Other  distinguished  members  of  his  family 
were  closely  associated  with  the  public  life 
of  Birmingham. 

James  Watt  (1736-1819),  the  perfecter  of 
the  steam  engine  (1796),  lived  and  worked 
near  Birmingham  from  1796  onwards.  He 
had  as  his  business  partner  Matthew  Boulton 
(1728-1809),  also  a  famous  organizer  of 
industry,  and  in  their  employ  at  the  Soho 
Works  was  William  Murdoch  (1754-1839), 
the  inventor  of  lighting  by  coal-gas.  The 
most  successful  of  the  street  memorials  of 
the  city  is  that  of  Watt  by  Alexander  Monro, 
at  the  Paradise  Street  end  of  Ratcliff  Place, 
between  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Institute. 
It  was  unveiled  during  a  session  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  on  2  Oct.,  1868. 
The  original  model  of  the  head  is  in  the  City 
Art  Gallery. 

An  earlier  statue  of  Watt  (erected  by 
his  son  James)  is  in  a  special  mortuary 
chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Hands- 
worth  (its  Registers  date  from  1558),  and  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  masterpiece  of 
its  sculptor,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.A. 
It  is  a  seated  figure,  the  monumental  glory 
of  Birmingham.  Watt,  Boulton,  and  Mur- 
doch are  all  buried  at  Handsworth  (as  is  also 
Francis  Eginton),  and  near  the  statue  are 
sculptured  busts  of  Boulton  and  Murdoch. 


There  are  similar  statues  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  and  Manchester.  James  Watt, 
jun.,  long  resided  at  Aston  Hall,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Holte  family,  and  died  there 
—an  octogenarian — in  1847.  He  was  almost 
its  last  resident,  and  a  few  years  after  his 
death  the  Hall  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Corporation,  and  remains,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  of  the  historic  buildings  of 
Birmingham.  The  Soho  manufactory  was 
demolished  about  the  end  of  1862,  but  many 
valued  relics  associated  with  its  history  are 
now  available  for  public  inspection.  It  was 
at  Soho,  that  the  ponderous  "  Boulton  " 
penny  and  twopenny  pieces  were  minted. 
There  are  also  two  nameless  battered  and 
woeful-looking  effigies  on  the 'west  front  of 
Aston  Hall,  concerning  the  story  of  which 
local  tradition  is  silent. 

On  1  Aug.,  1874,  Prof.  Huxley  unveiled 
a  statue  by  F.  J.  Williamson — erected  at  a 
cost  of  972?. — of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley 
(1733-1804),  natural  philosopher  and  theo- 
logian, on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of 
his  discovery  of  "  dephlogisticated  air " 
(oxygen).  He  settled  in  the  town  from 
Leeds  in  1780,  and  as  one  of  the  Unitarian 
ministers,  from  1781,  of  the  "  Old  Meeting  " 
Chapel  (the  site  of  which  is  now  covered  by 
the  Midland  Railway  Station),  and  possessed 
of  an  insatiable  appetite  for  controversy,, 
came  to  be  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
opinions  making,  it  was  thought,  for  dis- 
loyalty to  Church  and  State.  The  general 
unrest  culminating  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion involved  Priestley  in  a  storm  of  popular 
disapproval.  His  house  at  Fair  Hill  was 
destroyed  by  a  mob,  and'  with  it  his  labora- 
tory, library,  and  manuscripts,  and  he  shook 
the  dust  of  Birmingham  off  his  feet  in  1791, 
on  making  a  final  departure  to  America. 
Edmund  Burke,  who  had  visited  him  in  the 
town,  described  him  as  "  the  most  happy 
of  men  and  the  most  to  be  envied." 

The  philosopher  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  directing  rays  through  a  lens  into  a 
mortar  containing  mercury ;  the  figure  is 
graceful,  and  the  expression  of  the  face 
serene  and  thoughtful.  The  statue  origi- 
nally stood  as  an  architectural  balance  to 
that  of  Watt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Town 
Hall.  It  at  that  time  occupied  a  site  in 
Congreve  Street,  but  on  the  creation  of 
Victoria  Square  its  position  was  altered 
more  than  once.  It  stood  for  many 
years  —  at  first  with  the  Wright  statue, 
and  subsequently  also  with  that  of  Queen 
Victoria  —  on  an  irregularly  shaped  street 
refuge  (west  end)  in  front  of  the  Council 
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House.  In  order  to  make  way  for  the 
-statue  of  King  Edward  recently  unveiled, 
it  was  removed  to  Chamberlain  Square, 
on  the  Ratcliff  Place  side,  axial  to— but 
,the  length  of  the  Hall  behind— Watt's.  A 
memorial  tablet  which,  on  Priestley's  death, 
had  been  erected  in  the  now  -  demolished 
New  Meeting-house  in  Moor  Street  was 
Temoved  at  the  time  of  the  demolition  to 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Broad  Street. 

WlLMOT  COBFIELD. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


INSCRIPTIONS     IN     HOLY    TRINITY 

CHURCHYARD,    SHAFTESBURY. 

(See  ante,  pp.  44,  124.) 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  James  Waite  who 
died  Feb.  19  1814,  Aged  75  years  ;  Also  Virtue 
his  wife  died  March  22nd  1828,  Aged  86  years. 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  Waite  who  died 
.Sep.  19  1841,  Aged  36  years. 

A  pale  consumption 

Gave  the  fatal  blow, 

The  Stroke  was  certain, 

But  the  effect  was  slow  ; 

With  wasting  pains, 

Death  found  I  was  oppresst, 

Pity'd  my  sighs, 

And  kindly  gave  me  rest. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Samuel  Brooks 
Plowman,  Son  of  Harry  and  Rose  Plowman, 
died  Octr  6th  1817,  Aged  26  years.  Samuel  Mar- 
shell  Plowman  Son  of  Harry  and  Rose  Plowman 
'died  in  his  infancy. 

T.     [To  "  Pitman,"  nearly  all  letters  illegible  ; 

H.  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  James  Foord  who 
Dyed  April  ye  8th  1790.  Also  the  body  of  Jane 
ye  wife  of  James  Foord [under  ground]. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Dowland 
who  departed  this  Life,  April  5th  1776  Aged  51 

Tears.     Also  of  -Hannah  his  wife  who  died  Octr. 
4  1810,  Aged  70  years.     And  in  the  same  Grave 
.are  deposited  the  Remains  of  Emma  Daughter  of 
Willm.  and  Rebecca  Pullen  who  died  Novr.  27 
1812,  Aged  12  months. 

[Two  T.'s  and  F.  (illegible)  in  R.] 

1.  T.     Here  lieth  the  body  of  William  Ernie 
of  this  Place,  Gent,  son  of  Nathaniel  Ernie,  Gent., 
who  died  December  16th  1730,  Aged  50  years  ; 
Also  the  Body  of  Mary  Edwards  his  only  Daughter, 
late  wife  of  Henry  Edwards,  Esq.  of  the  Close, 
Salisbury,  She  died  September  2nd  1795. 

2.  T.     Under    this    Stone    are    deposited    the 
Remains    of    Henry    Edwards,    Esqr.,    who    died 
Feby.  the  4  1803,  Also  Mary  Edwards  his  Daughter 
-who  died  April  the  2nd  1813,  Aged  60  Years. 

H.  In  Memory  of  Mary,  Daughter  of  Richard 
and  Mary  Buckland  who  departed  this  Life,  the 
"21  June,  1783,  Aged  23  ;  Also  of  James  their  Son 
who  died  in  his  infancy. 

T.  In  Memory  x)f  Joseph  Hiscock  who  de- 
parted this  Life  August  the  31  1801  Aged  71 
years.  In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  the  Wife  of 


Joseph  Hiscock  who  departed  this  Life,  Novr.  the 
28th  1795,  Aged  60  years,  Also  Elizabeth,  Mother 
of  the  above  Joseph  Hiscock  who  departed  this 
Life  January  the  23rd  1781  Aged  92  years,  Also 
to  the  Memory  of  Mary  Wife  of  John  Tarrant  and 
Sister  to  the  above  John  Hiscock  who  died 
September  27,  1765.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord. 

H.  Family  grave  of  John  and  Mary  Denbeigh. 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  above,  died  10  June  1834,  aged  9  years  ; 
also  of  Betsey,  infant  daughter  of  the  above,  died 
22  November  1836,  Aged  18  months  ;  also  of 
Emma,  daughter  of  the  above,  Died  10 
March  1863,  aged  34  years  ;  also  of  the  above 
Mary,  wife  of  John  Denbeigh,  died  3rd  August 
1873  aged  70  years  ;  also  John  Denbeigh,  died 
20th  October  1884  in  his  84th  year. 

H.  Thy  will  be  done.  In  Memory  of  Charles 
James  Imber,  died  June  8  1842,  aged  8  years. 
Emily  Imber  died  December  25  1850,  aged  5 
years.  Ellen  Imber  died  September  13th  1862, 
Aged  19  years.  James  Imber  died  November  20 
1865,  aged  59  years. 

T.  in  R.  In  Affectionate  Remembrance  Of  John 
Hall,  Born  August  24  1806,  Died  April  18  1868, 
Letita  Hall  His  Wife,  Born  March  29  1810,  Died 
Octr.  27  1862,  Also  their  Children  Sarah  Caroline, 
Born  Feb:  10  1840,  Died  Dec:  10  1843.  James 
William,  Born  Nov.  13  1837,  Died  Dec:  14th 
1843.  John  Robert,  Born  May  1  1836  ;  Died 
Dec.  30  1843.  John,  born  Jan.  7  1849,  died 
Feb.  4  1850.  Caroline,  born  Jan.  7  1849,  died 
March  15  1851. 

H.  Jane,  wife  of  James  Weldon,  born  21  Jan. 
1816  ;  d.  April  26  1883.  Thomas,  their  son,  d. 

13  April  1878,  a.  38. 

H.  Here  lieth  in  hopes  of  a  Glorious  Resur- 
rection, the  Body  of  Elizabeth,  The  Daughter  of 
thomas  [sic]  Vincent  who  departed  this  life  the 
22  of  September  170[4] [under  ground]. 

H.  Here  lieth  in  hopes  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection ye  Body  of  Thomas  Vincent  who  Departed 
this  Life  March  ye  22  1694  ;  also  of  Thomason 
Vincent  Departed  May  ye  23  1698  ;  also  Thomas 
Vincent ....  [under  ground]. 

On  the  South  Side  Plot,  lying  between  the  South 
Boundary  Wall  of  Churchyard  and  a  Path 
running  from  Abbey  Walk  to  Church  Lane. 

H.  In  Memory  of  John  Highman  who  died 
Jan.  21st  1838,  Aged  55  Years.  Also  Jane  his 
Second  Wife  who  died  Nov.  29th  1821,  Aged  45 
Years  ;  also  Sarah  their  Daughter  who  died  i;i 
her  Infancy  ;  also  William  their  Son  who  died 
(and  was  buried  at  Winchester)  Deer.  4th  1838, 
Aged  39  Years. 

T.  in  R.  William  Highman,  d.  17  Sep.  1852, 
a.  67  ;  Isabella  his  wife,  d.  12  Apr.  1867,  a.  78  ; 
Ellen  Maud,  child  of  John  Charles  and  Harriet 
Highman,  d.  17  Dec.  1884,  aged  4  years  and  10 
months  ;  John  Charles  Highman,  d.  3  Oct.  1881, 
a.  56  ;  Jane  Laws,  hh  wife,  d.  21  Aug.  1865, 
a.  36  ;  Harriet,  second  wife  of  John  Charles 
Highman,  d.  6  March  1905,  a.  70. 

H.  Sacred  To  the  memory  of  David  Roberts 
who  died  December  llth  1869,  Aged  77  years  ; 
also  of  Elizabeth,  the  Beloved  Wife  of  the  above, 
who  died  at  Brixton,  January  2nd  1875,  Aged  79 
years  ;  Frederick  William,  fifth  son  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  Roberts,  died  December  1st  1827,  Age<^ 

1 4  Months  ;    Also  Eliza  Charlotte,  second  daughter 
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died  September  2nd  1829,  Aged!  1  Month 
Also  David,  fourth  son,  died  January  llth  1852» 
Aged  29  Years  ;  Also  George  Matthew,  eldest  soni 
died  October  25th  1854,  Aged  35  Years  ;  Also 
Frederick  William,  sixth  son,  died  April  12th  1865, 
Aged  37  Years  ;  Also  Clarence,  ninth  son,  died 
January  16th  1872,  Aged  30  Years. 

H.  In  Memory  of  Eliza  wife  of  James  Roberts, 
who  died  Jan.  20  181[8],  Aged  [*2]  Years  ;  Also 
of  Eliza:  their  Daughter,  who  died  Nov:  23  1810, 
Aged  [2]  Years. 

H.  [Against  the  south  wall.]  Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  Jesse  Targett  who  died  January  27th 
1842,  Aged  74  Years  ;  Also  to  the  Memory  of 
Mary  His  Wife  who  died  April  23rd  1846,  Aged 
55  Years  ;  Mary,  Daughter  of  Jesse  &  Mary 
Targett  died  Septr.  1st  1825,  Aged  9  Years. 
Sarah  their  Daughter  died  August  24th  1830, 
Aged  6  Years.  Jesse  their  Son  died  January  18th 
1836,  Aged  15  Years  ;  Also  Elizabeth  Andrew, 
their  Daughter,  died  Septr.  17th  1840,  Aged  24 
Years.  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it. 

[A  tablet  let  into  the  South  Wall.]  In  Memory 
of  John  Picktatt,  Gent.  Who  was  three  times 
Mayor  of  this  Borough,  and  departed  this  Life, 
October  the  26th  1763,  Aged  57.  Likewise  in 
Memory  of  Patience  his  Wife  who  departed  this 
life  the  10th  of  May  1769,  Aged  66  Years. 

H.  M.S.  John  Bowren,  Died  May  17  1840, 
Aged  79.  The  Memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 
Also  of  Charles  Bowren  Junr.  who  died  Jan:  20 
1856,  Aged  30  Years. 

Low  T.  Rose,  wife  of  Charles  Bowren,  d.  31 
Jan.  1865,  a.  74.  Charles  Bowren,  husband  of 
above,  clerk  of  this  parish  6  years,  d.  June  30 
1866,  a.  67. 

T.  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Prudence  the  Wife 
of  Na[th.]  B**s[ti]d  Clerk,  who  departed  this 
life  28  day  of  Jan.  17[66]  in  the  [thirty-second] 
year  of  her  age  [epitaph  of  five  lines,  illegible]. 

H.  in  R.  In  memory  of  John  Cole,  born  April  19 
1777,  died  Novr.  6  1837.  Martha  his  wife,  born 
July  2  1782,  died  Septr.  9  1857.  Jane,  their 
daughter,  born  in  April  1816,  died  Deer.  29  1823. 
John  Shergold,  born  July  24  1813,  died  July  10 
1880.  Mary  Clements  Shergold,  widow  of  John 
Shergold  and  daughter  of  the  above  John  and 
Martha  Cole,  born  March  12  1814,  died  Janry.  21 
1889. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Ann  Nicolls  who 
died  the  llth  day  of  Jany.  1840,  aged  18  years. 
T.  in  R.  In  Memory  of  Margaret  Wife  of 
Robert  Swyer  who  departed  this  Life  February 
16th  1745,  Aged  34  ;  Also  of  Robert  Swyer  who 
departed  this  Life  January  17th  1767,  Aged  66  ; 
Also  of  Robert  Swyer  their  Son  who  died  February 
14th  1791,  Aged  54  ;  And  of  Hannah,  Widow  of 
the  said  Robert  Swyer,  who  died  September  28 
1800,  Aged  47.  In  Memory  of  Margaret,  Daugh- 
ter of  Robert  and  Margaret  Swyer,  who  died 
July  24  1768,  Agd.  30  ;  and  of  Walter  Swyer 
their  Son  who  died  in  Pembrokeshire,  August 
25th  1791,  Aged  52  ;  Also  Thomas,  third  son  of 
Robert  and  Hannah  Swyer,  who  died  an  Infant, 
October  llth  1784  ;  and  of  Joseph  Swyer  their 
fifth  son  who  died  an  Infant  April  1st  1788.  In 
Memory  of  Robert,  eldest  son  of  Robert  and 
Hannah  Swyer  who  died  in  the  East  Indies 
June  14th  1798,  Agd.  24  ;  and  of  Thomas  Swyer 
their  fourth  Son,  who  died  August  12  1809 


aged  24.  [There  is  a  further  inscription  on  top 
of  the  stone,  but  owing  to  railings  it  could  not 
be  read.] 

H.  Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Wife 
of  John  Maffey  who  departed  this  Life  April  3,. 
1828,  Aged  59  Years. 

Meek  was  her  temper  and  modest  was  her  Life. 

A  tender  mother  and  a  virtuous  wife  ; 

Tho'  she  's  gone  but  like  a  spotless  dove, 

To  increase  the  numbers  of  the  blist  above. 
Also  two  of  their  Sons,  James  &  Joseph.  Jame& 
died  in  his  infancy.  Joseph  died  Sepr.  22nd  1807, 
Aged  1  Year  and  2  Months.  Also  Emily  Mary 
Slade  Maffey,  their  Granddaughter,  died  April  9th. 
1828,  Aged  1  Year  &  4  Months.  To  the  Me- 
mory of  John  Maffey  who  departed  this  Life 
August  24th  1848,  Aged  9  years. 

Corruption,  earth  and  worms, 

Shall  but  refine  the  flesh  ; 
Till  my  triumphant  spirit, 
Come  to  put  it  on  afresh. 

A.  WEIGHT  MATTHEWS. 
60,  Rothesay  Road,  Luton,  Beds. 

(To  be  continued.} 


ELLIS  OF  NEW  BOND  STREET. — The  his- 
tory of  booksellers  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
at  first  hand  that  I  am  glad  to  see  in  Messrs. 
Ellis's  Catalogue  150,  noticed  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
on  the  10th  of  January  (p.  40),  a  short 
account  of  the  firm  from  the  date  of  its 
establishment  by  John  Brindley  in  1728. 
The  founder  had  been  celebrated  for  his 
bookbinding,  and  he  bound  a  copy  of 
Newton's  '  Philosophy '  in  red  morocco- 
for  presentation  from  the  author  to  his 
young  admirer  Beaupre  Bell.  To  his  book- 
selling and  bookbinding  Brindley  added 
publishing,  and  in  1729  he  issued,  in  concert 
with  other  booksellers,  Boyer's  '  Diction- 
naire  de  Blasori.'  In  1751  he  published  an 
edition  of  Spenser's  '  Faerie  Queene '  in 
three  quarto  volumes,  but  he  is  best  remem- 
bered by  the  dainty  volumes  of  classics 
which  he  issued  between  1740  and  1754, 
most  of  them  edited  by  Usher  Gahagan. 

James  Robson,  who  succeeded  him,  waar 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  a  venture  in  which  he  wasj{asso- 
ciated  with  James  Christie  (the  founder  of 
Christie's).  He  was  also  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  official  edition  of  Johnson's  Works  ;. 
and  some  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Piozzi 
is  printed  in  reference  to  this.  Robson 
bequeathed  a  legacy  to  his  former  assistant 
William  Fell,  who  with  John  Nornaville 
succeeded  him.  Dibdin  in  his  '  Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  52-68, 
describes  how  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe's  collection  in  1812  the  "  quiet_and 
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grave  Mr.  Nornaville  "  bought  Caxton's 
'  Mirrour  of  the  World '  for  35 IL  1 5s.,  the  First 
Folio  Shakespeare  for  100Z.,  and  many  rarities. 
The  prices  so  astonished  those  present  at 
the  sale  that  it  was  thought  he  must  be  buy- 
ing for  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  it  trans- 
pired that  his  purchases  were  for  the  Duke 
of  Devonshrie. 

About  1830  T.  and  W.  Boone  succeeded 
to  the  business,  which  in  1872  was  taken 
over  by  Frederick  Startridge  Ellis,  a  name 
well  known  to  our  readers.  His  retirement 
in  1885  was  a  great  gain  to  literature,  for 
during  his  leisure  he  gave  us  his  valuable 
Concordance  to  Shelley,  and  edited  many 
of  the  books  which  his  friend  Morris  printed 
•at  the  Kelmscott  Press.  He  died  in  1901 
(see  Athenceum,  2,  9,  and  16  March).  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  business  by  his  nephew, 
Gilbert  Ifold  Ellis,  who  took  as  a  partner 
James  Perram  Scrutton  ;  and  on  Scrutton's 
death  in  1886  Robert  Victor  Elvey  joined  the 
firm,  retiring  in  1 897.  On  the  death  of  Gilbert 
Ellis  in  1902,  Mr.  James  Joseph  Holdsworth 
and  Mr.  George  Smith,  whose  association  with 
the  firm  dates  from  1886and  1887  respectively, 
succeeded  him.  Among  the  illustrations  in 
the  Catalogue  is  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
29,  New  Bond  Street,  where  the  business 
has  been  carried  on  since  its  foundation 

It  would  be  helpful  to  some  future  his- 
torians of  booksellers  if  this  good  example  of 
Messrs.  Ellis  were  followed.  A.  N.  Q. 

"  BORE." — The  earliest  quotation  for  this 
word  in  the  sense  of  "a  tiresome  or  uncon- 
genial person  ;  one  who  wearies  or  worries," 
given  in  '  A  New  English  Dictionary,'  is 
dated  1812. 

The  following  is  earlier  by  twenty  years  : — 

"  For  him  [Sir  P.  M — 1 — n — x]  the  word  Bore 
was  first  brought  into  use.  It  was  he  who  chiefly 
contributed  to  promote  the  currency  of  that 
word  :  long  has  he  been  considered  as  the  head 
of  that  numerous  body  of  citizens  ;  and  while  he 
lives,  the  name  can  never  die.  Prejudice  is 
strong  against  him,  for  he  talks  much ;  and 
although  his  .conversation  ever  turns  on  the  most 
interesting  subject. . .  .himself,  yet  he  seldom 
attracts  more  than  one  solitary  admiring  hearer." 
—See  '  The  Jockey  Club  ;  or,  A  Sketch  of  the 
Manners  of  the  Age '  (attributed  to  Charles 
Pigott),  pt.  i.,  10th  ed.,  1792,  p.  37. 
Who  Sir  F.  Molyneux  was  I  do  not  know 

He  is  referred  to  in  the  lampoon  as  a  knight, 
and  as  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
and  mention  is  made  of  "  his  great  co- 
adjutor, Mr.  Burke." 

Possibly  the  "  allusion  to  some  now  for- 
gotten anecdote  "  concerning  the  word — 
suggested  by  the  Dictionary — might  be  found 
in  his  history,  if  it  is  known. 


It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  another 
appearance  of  bore  : — - 

So  have  I  heard  on  Afric's  burning  shore 

Another  lion  give  a  grievous  roar, 

And  the  first  lion  thought  the  last  a  bore. 

'  Bombastes  Furioso,'  by  W.  Barnes  Rhodes, 

last  scene. 

According  to  Lacy's  Acting  Edition,  the 
burlesque  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Haymarket,  7  Aug.,  1810.  See  also 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (1810),  Ixxx.  179, 
where  the  theatre  is  called  "  Mr  Colman's 
Theatre,  Haymarket." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE.  —  The  removal  of 
this  familiar  bridge  is  proceeding  rapidly, 
and  soon  the  preparations  for  the  con- 
struction of  its  new  northern  approach  will 
occasion  the  removal  of  some  interesting 
buildings  and  landmarks.  The  bridge  will 
disappear  unregretted  and  unsung,  because, 
except  for  a  few  allusions  that  Charles 
Dickens  provided,  there  is  neither  tradi- 
tional nor  historical  interest  of  any  kind 
attached  to  it. 

Two  features  distinguished  it  from  other 
Thames  bridges — its  form  of  construction 
and  position.  Built  between  April,  1815, 
and  April,  1819,  from  the  designs  of  John 
Rennie,  it  is  said  (Cunningham's  *  Handbook,' 
1850  edition,  p.  462)  to  have  cost  the  com- 
pany promoted  to  construct  it  800,OOOZ. 
This  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

The  first  effort  to  forward  the  scheme  was 
made  in  1811,  when  the  public  were  invited 
to  subscribe  300,000/.  This  appeal  failed, 
and  I  believe  two  others  were  made  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  the  expense  could  finally 
have  reached  such  a  huge  figure  as  800,000?. 

As  the  first  iron  bridge  built  across  the 
Thames  it  was  a  great  achievement.  The 
entire  weight  of  iron  amounted  to  5,780  tons, 
and  the  middle  arch  had  a  span  of  240  ft. 
The  greatest  distinction  belonging  to  it  is 
its  being  the  most  useless  bridge  ever  con- 
structed to  join  the  two  banks  of  the  river. 
From  the  first  inception  of  the  undertaking 
there  were  protests  against  its  utter  futility. 
The  directors  said  : — 

"  That  to  many  whose  business  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  City,  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  as  cit- 
cuitous  a  route  as  London  Bridge  is  to  others  ; 
that  the  avenues  to  London  Bridge  are  so  crowded 
by  a  superabundant  population  and  traffic  that 
stoppages  of  carriages  happen  daily  for  hours 
together,  to  a  very  injurious  extent. 

It  was  not  sufficiently  realized,  either  then 
or  now,  that  the  two  bridges  named  were  of 
greater  public  utility  because  they  were  parts 
of  the  later  arterial  system  of  thoroughfares 
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through  London,  and  that  South wark  Bridge, 
wanting  this  advantage,  would  serve  only 
for  traffic  originating  within  a  radius  of  half 
a  mile  of  each  of  its  approaches. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  ('  Considerations 
on  the  Proposed  Southwark  Bridge  from 
Bankside  to  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,'  by  a 
Subscriber,  1813)  says  (p.  15)  :— 

"  But  let.  every  unbiased  person  decide, 
whether  any  situation  in  the  City  of  London 
«ould  have  been  fixed  upon  as  less  calculated  to 
<?arry  off  an  influx  of  carriages  (supposing  there 
to  be  any)  than  Thames  Street  or  Watling  Street, 
for  the  other  avenues  are  all  narrow  lanes  !  " 

These  objections  to  the  purpose  of  the 
bridge  were  entirely  justified  later.  In  all 
its  ninety-three  years'  existence  it  has  been 
the  most  forlorn  and  deserted  thoroughfare 
across  the  Thames  in  London. 

The  adjoining  railway  bridge  to  Cannon 
Street  would  have  carried  more  foot-pas- 
sengers if  the  railway  company  had  fulfilled 
their  undertaking  to  provide  footpaths  and 
staircases  as  at  Hungerford  Bridge. 

Approaching  the  bridge  from  Queen 
Street,  there  %vas  a  soothing  calm  in  the 
houses  and  the  steeply  inclined  roadway 
that  provided  a  delightful  contrast  with 
the  other  bridges,  with  their  turmoil  of 
traffic. 

On  the  Southwark  approach  there  were 
for  some  years  a  few  interesting  shops 
offering  old  books,  prints,  and  antiques — 
»n  adequate  indication  that  it  was  "  a 
street  of  cultured  ease,"  although  I  must 
not  forget  the  Vieweg  establishment  at  West- 
minster Bridge. 

Possibly  its  early  neglect  was  in  a  manner 
enforced  by  its  tolls.  The  company's  hopeful 
anticipation  that  their  income  would  equal 
half  the  amount  then  received  from  tolls  on 
Blackfriars  Bridge  was  not  realized. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  outside  the  scope  of 
matters  usually  discussed  in  these  pages, 
but  we  may  ask,  Why  is  this  bridge  being 
rebuilt  ?  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

BURTON'S  QUOTATIONS  FROM  "  LOE- 
€H^EUS." — In  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly '  there  are  a  number  of  quotations 
from  a  Latin  poet,  "  Loechaeus."  This 
should  be  Leochaeus — Joannes  Leochaeus 
Scotus — who  appears  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  as 
John  Leech  (fl.  1623).  His  Latin  name 
occurs  in  his  own  hexameters,  and  must  be 
read  as  four  syllables,  the  first  two  syllables 
short. 

Burton's  quotations  all  seem  to  be  taken 
from  poems  which  were  published  in  1620 
under  the  title  '  Musse  Priores.'  One  pas- 
sage is  definitely  referred  to  the  '  Panthea  ' — 


it  is  in  lib.  i.  p.  6 — and  two  others  are  quoted 
from  the  '  Anacreontica  '  (lib.  ii.  pp.  70,  81 ). 
In  Shilleto's  edition  these  come  in  vol.  iii 
95,  158 ;  ii.  143.  In  the  remaining  cases 
the  foot-note  says  only  "  Loechaeus."  The 
quotation  at  iii.  90  might  have  been  referred 
to  the  '  Panthea '  (lib.  i.  p.  18).  And  there 
are  six  quotations  from  the  "  vinitory " 
eclogues  :  in  vol.  iii.  139,  266,  242,  179,  248, 
286.  The  first  two  of  these  come  from 
Eel.  II.,  with  "  odioque "  misquoted  for 
odione  ;  the  third,  with  "  laetos  "  misprinted 
for  Iceta,  from  Eel.  III.  ;  the  last  three  from 
Eel.  IV. 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  "  vini- 
tory "  eclogues  in  the  works  of  a  Scottish 
poet,  but  two  of  Leech's  epigrams  suggest 
that  he  spent  some  time  in  France  (from 
October,  1617,  to  May,  1620).  And  he 
definitely  says  that  some  of  his  eclogues 
were  written  at  "  Augustoritum-pictonum  " 
(Poitiers)  while  he  dwelt  by  the  River 
"  Clanus  "  (Clain).  W.  P.  M. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Club,  Baltimore. 

NOTES  ON  WORDS  FOR  THE  *  N.E.D.' 
(See  ante,  pp.  105,  227.) — 

Baker-legged. — 1607.  "  Wil  womeiis  tounges 
(like  Bakers  legs)  neuer  go  straight." — Decker 
and  Webster,  '  Westward  Hoe,'  0  4. 

Bat.  (A  variant  of  pat.)  — 1629.  "These 
gentlemen  Haue  certainely  had  good  breeding, 
as  it  appeares  By  their  neat  kissing,  they  hit  me 
so  bat  on  the  lippes  At  the  first  sight." — Mas- 
singer,  '  The  Picture,'  G  2. 

Chit-face[d].— 1622.  "  The  peaking  chitface  page 
hit  me." — Massinger  and  Decker,  '  The  Virgin 
Martyr/  sig.  D. 

Day.  (One's  fighting,  dancing,  travelling  days, 
&c.) — 1629.  "  My  dancing  dayes  are  past." — 
'  The  Picture,'  E  3. 

Drum-Major. — 1613.  "  That  fellow  that  by  his 
continuall  practise  Hopes  to  become  Drum  Major." 
— Marston,  '  The  Insatiable  Countess,'  I  3. 

Fee-faw-fum. — 1595.  "  Fee,  fa,  fum,  here  is 
the  Englishman." — Geo.  Peele,  '  The  Old  Wiues 
Tale,'  D  2. 

Forever  as  one  word.  ('N.E.D.,'  1670.)— 
1629.  "  We  are  made  foreuer." — '  The  Picture, 
F3. 

Geneva  print.  (Strong  drink.) — 1623.  "And 
if  you  meet  An  officer  preaching  of  sobriety, 
Vnlesse  he  read  it  in  Geneva  print,  Lay  him  by 
the  heels." — Massinger,  '  Duke  of  Millaine,'  first 

Go'dling. — 1622.  "  It  is  the  ancientst  godling, 
do  not  feare  him,  He  would  not  hurt  the  thiefe 
that  stole  away  Two  of  his  golden  locks." — '  The 
Virgin  Martyr,*'  G  2. 

Grass,  turn  out  to. — 1619.  "  Turne  dissemblers 
out  to  grasse." — S.  Rowlands,  '  Well  Met  Gossip,' 
C  1. 

Hear  from.  ('  N.E.D.,'  1837.)— 1632.  "  I  must 
doe,  Not  talke,  this  glorious  gallant  shall  heare 
from  me." — Massinger,  '  The  Maid  of  Honour,'  E. 

House,  open. — 1632.  "  Keepe  you  open  house 
here  ?  "—/<?.,  D  2. 
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Lill,  to  lay  on.— 1622.  "  We  layd  lill  on,  both 
of  vs,  we  cousen'd  the  poore. — '  The  Virgin 
Martyr,'  D  2. 

Mean.  (Not  meaning  you.) — 1632.  "  'Tis  not 
impossible  but  a  king  may  have  A  foole  to  his 
kinsman,  no  way  meaning  you  Sir." — '  The  Maid 
of  Honour,'  D  3. 

Native. — 1629.  "  For  the  Generall,  Hee  's  a 
mere  natiue,  and  it  matters  not  Which  way  we 
doe  accost  him." — '  The  Picture,'  E. 

Of  it.— 1629.  "  I  haue  had  a  long  fast  of  it." — 
Id.,  G. 

Pass,  let  that.—lQ32.  "  A  legge  without  An 
artificiall  calfe,  I  suspect  yours,  But  let  that 
passe."  —  '  The  Maid  of  Honour,'  D  4.  (Also 
'  Merry  Wives,'  I.  iv.) 

Poynado.  (?  a  stimulant.)— 1605.  "She  could 
haue  had  Poynados  in  her  bed  euery  morning." — 
*  Eastward  Hoe,'  C  3. 

Rood,  as  an  exclamation. — 1629.  "  Rood  the 
euents  [Rood,  the  events  !]  The  sanctuary  fooles 
and  madmen  flie  to." — '  The  Picture,'  M  2. 

Sated. — 1623.  "  When  you  are  seated  {sic}  with 
all  Earthly  glories." — '  Duke  of  Millaine,'  C. 

Slavonian.  A  boor. — 1613.  "  I  know  I  shall  be 
fowly  censured  of  some  Slauonians  that  scarce 
haue  any  taste  or  feeling  of  inuention." — H. 
Parrot,  '  Springes  for  Woodcocks,'  To  the  Reader. 

Tightly. — 1629.  "  Worke  but  titely  And  wee 
will  not  vse  a  dishe-cloute  in  the  house  But  of 
your  spinning." — '  The  Picture,'  M  2. 

Tit  of  tenpencc,  A. — 1632.  "  Scorn'd  by  A  tit 
of  pen-pence  [sic]." 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


DOYNELL  FAMILY. — I  should  be  extremely 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me 
any  information  about  the  old  Norman 
family  of  Doynell,  Doyngell,  or  Doisnell : 
whether  any  members  of  the  English  Doynell 
family  have  returned  to  France  during  the 
last  300  years  ;  and,  more  especially,  stating 
whether  a  family  of  that  name  is  still  in 
existence  in  England. 

In  1066  the  old  Norman  family  of  Doynell 
was  split  into  two  branches  :  one  came  to 
England  with  William  I.,  and  settled  in 
Wiltshire,  and  apparently,  in  the  late  four- 
teenth or  early  fifteenth  century,  moved  to 
Cornwall ;  the  other  branch  remained  in 
Normandy,  the  direct  descendant  being  the 
present  Comte  de  Ste.  Quentin. 

In  1096  there  is  a  precept  by  William  II. 
to  Robert  Doisnell.  At  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
Robert  Doynell  held  the  manor  of  "  Huish 
Doynel  "  in  the  hundred  of  Swanborough, 
in  Wiltshire.  In  1337  Peter  Doynell,  who 


held  Yatesbury  Manor,  was  Sheriff  of  Wilt- 
shire. He  was  knighted  in  the  following 
year.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  "  Joane,  daughter  of  Richard  Doyne- 
gell  and  heire  to  her  brother  John,"  married 
William  Trelawney  of  the  celebrated  Cornish 
family.  In  the  Feudal  Aids  for  142S 
Nicholas  Doyngell  is  mentioned.  In  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a  genealogy  of  the  Doynell  family  of  Corn- 
wall down  to  1620.  I  have  been  unable  to- 
trace  a  Doynell  in  England  after  1620. 

JOHN  R.  NELSON. 
1,  Bruce  Road,  Harlesden,  N.W. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  WARWICKSHIRE 
DIALECT. — In  a  review  of  Mrs.  Wright's 
*  Rustic  Speech  and  Folk-Lore '  which 
appeared  in  The  Athenceum  for  6  Dec.,  1913, 
it  is  stated  that  Shakespeare's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Warwickshire  dialect 
goes  far  to  indicate  his  birthplace,  and  an 
instance  is  given  from  '  Othello,'  II.  i.  312  : — 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
I  '11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 
In  the  dialects  trash  means  (a)  an  old  shoe, 
and    (6)  a   cord   used   in   checking   a   dog. 
The    reviewer    suggests    that    this    double 
meaning    indicates    a    possible    play    upon 
words. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  other  instances 
of  Shakespeare's  use  of  .the  Warwickshire 
dialect,  as,  being  far  from  books  of  reference, 
I  cannot  hunt  them  up  for  myself. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation — shared,  I 
am  sure,  by  every  student  of  our  natonali 
poet — of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes's  articles  in 
The  Athenceum  for  14  and  21  March,  entitled 
'.  Shakespeare  and  Asbies,'  from  which  it 
is  clear  that,  but  for  the  bad  faith  of  John 
Shakespeare's  brother-in-law,  Edmund  Lain- 
bert,  and  his  son  John  Lambert,  Shake- 
speare would  have  lived  his  life,  and  ended 
his  days,  as  a  small  Warwickshire  farmer. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Hyeres. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  WALSINGHAM  : 
PAINTING  BY  DEVIS. — I  have  an  engraving 
entitled  '  Queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  her 
Secretary  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  detect- 
ing Babington's  Conspiracy.'  Painted  by 
A.  W.  Devis,  engraved  by  John  Bromley, 
published  by  R.  Bowyer  &  M.  Parkes,  46, 
Pall  Mall,  and  Trentelle  &  Co.,  Paris, 
1  March,  1831.  Can  any  reader  tell  me 
where  the  original  picture  may  be  seen  ? 

CLAN  DHAI. 
Garrick  Club,  W.C. 
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'  THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST.' — May  I  ask 
the  help  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  solve  a  few  riddles 
in  this  book  ? 

1.  Ruskin  speaks  of  "  bronze,  or  copper, 
or  some  of  their  foul  patent  metals  "  (§  34). 
What  are  "  patent  metals  "  ? 

2.  In  §  71  he  says  :    "  Were  you  not  read- 
ing about  that  group  of  words  beginning  with 
V, — vital,  virtuous,  vigorous,  and  so  on, — 
in  Max  Miiller  ?  "     I  cannot  find  any  such 
passage  in  the  '  Lectures  '  or  in  '  Chips.' 

3.  He  gives  (§  109)  as 

"Moliere's  great  sentence,  'II  s'erisuit  de  Ik,  que 
tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  beau  est  dans  les  dictionnaires  ; 
il  n'y  a  que  les  mots  qui  sont  transpose's.' " 
It  is  quite  worthy  of  Moliere,  but  I  cannot 
find  it. 

4.  What  are  "  Richter's  lovely  illustrations 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer"   (§  115)  ?  and  what 
Richter  was  this  ? 

5.  Where  is  the  "  Lac  de  Chede  "  which 
has  been,  or  is  being,  filled  up  "  by  land- 
slips from  the  Rochers  des  Fiz  "  (§  119)? 

C.  B.  WHEELER. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  whence  come  the  following 
lines,  which  I  recently  found  in  a  parish 
magazine  as  a  gentle  reproof  to  gossip  - 
mongers  : — 

As  long  as  idle  dogs  will  bark, 
And  idle  asses  bray, 

As  long  as  hens  will  cackle 

Over  every  egg  they  lay, 
So  long  will  folk  be  chattering 
And  idle  tongues  go  clattering, 

For  the  less  there  is  to  talk  about 

The  more  there  is  to  say. 

B.  C. 

ARMS  OF  THE  SEE  OF  LICHFIELD. — Is  there 
any  exact  authoritative  blazon  of  this  ? 
and  can  any  one  refer  me  to  an  account, 
legendary  or  otherwise,  of  the  origin  of  the 
coat  ? 

I  have  heard  the  cross  potent,  quadrate 
in  the  centre,  called  the  "  Cross  of  St.  Chad," 
but  why  ?  S.  A.  GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 

SILK-WEAVING, — As  a  child  I  remember 
being  told  that  silk-weaving  was  started  in 
or  near  Bangor,  and  that  one  of  the  pro- 
moters had  come  from  France  (although  not 
a  Frenchman).  Last  summer  an  old  fisher- 
man told  me  he  had  heard  from  his  grand- 
parents that  a  silk  factory  stood  approxi- 
mately on  the  spot  from  which  the  Menai 
Bridge  springs  from  the  mainland.  I  am 
anxious  to  find  corroboration  of  this  and 
to  discover  the  promoters'  names.  Can 
some  reader  kindly  suggest  ?  L.  V. 


BEWICKIANA. — 1.  In  the  'Treatise  on 
Wood  Engraving,'  1839,  p.  609,  the  asser- 
tion is  made  that  Bewick's  pupil  Robert 
Johnson  "  made  the  drawings  for  most  of 
the  woodcuts  in  Bewick's  '  Fables.'  '  In  a 
note  on  p.  610  it  is  stated  that 
"Johnson's  water-colour  drawings  for  most  of  the 
cuts  in  Bewick's  'Fables'  are  extremely  beautiful- 
They  are  the  size  of  the  cuts ;  and  as  a  set  are 
perhaps  the  finest  small  drawings  of  the  kind  that 
were  ever  made.  Their  finish  and  accuracy  of 
drawing  are  admirable— they  look  like  miniature 
Paul  Potters.  It  is  known  to  only  a  few  persons 
that  they  were  drawn  by  Johnson  during  his 
apprenticeship.  Most  of  them  were  copied  on  the 
block  by  William  Harvey,  and  the  rest  chiefly  by- 
Bewick  himself." 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  says  in  his  '  Thomas 
Bewick  and  his  Pupils,'  1884,  p.  136,  that 
he  has  reason  to  believe  "  this  note  was 
written  by  or  for  Mr.  Jackson." 

Robert  Johnson  (who  died  on  29  Oct.,  1796, 
aged  26  years)  completed  his  apprenticeship 
in  1791,  more  than  twenty  years  before 
Bewick  commenced  his  labours  on  his  *  Fables 
of  ^Esop  '  in  1812  ;  and  the  latter  tells  us 
repeatedly  during  the  next  five  years  that 
he  was  engaged  drawing  the  designs  for  the 
'  Fable  '  cuts  and  vignettes  on  the  wood. 

From  the  drawings  that  have  been  pre- 
served (in  the  Hornby  Library,  Liverpool, 
and  Public  Library,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 
we  know  that  Bewick  did  make  some  of 
them,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  would 
copy  Johnson's  drawings.  But  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  where  Robert  Johnson's 
drawings  for  the  '  Fables  '  now  are,  and  if 
the  cuts  in  Bewick's  '  Fables  of  ^Esop,'  1818 
edition,  are  copies  of  them. 

2.  Who  was  the  engraver  of  a  steel  en- 
graving  entitled    'The   Master   Engraver — 
Thomas  Bewick,'  by  J.  Eyre  ?  end  when  was 
the  engraving  done  ? 

3.  What  are  the  full  title  and  imprint  of 
the  novel  '  Such  is  the  World,'  published  by 
Whitaker  in  1821,  and  mentioned  by  Atkin- 
son in  his  '  Sketch  of  Thomas  Bewick  '  ? 

WHITE  LINE. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  following  Old  Westminsters  : 
(1)  William  Cowley,  admitted  1750,  aged 
12  ;  (2)  Samuel  Cox,  son  of  Samuel  Cox  of 
London,  left  1737..  aged  17  ;  (3)  Richmond 
Coxeter,  admitted  on  the  foundation  1682  ; 

(4)  Isaac    Crab,    admitted    1715,    aged    14 ; 

(5)  Christopher    Craddock,    admitted    1717, 
aged  7  ;   (6)  Thales  Cradock,  admitted  1743, 
aged  11  ;    and  (7)  Walter  S.  Craycroft,  left 
1810.  G.  F.  R.  B. 
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PLURALITIES. — Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  clergy  having  certain  quali- 
fications were  allowed  to  hold  two  benefices, 
but  not  more,  it  would  seem,  except  in 
the  case  of  "  all  Spiritual  Persons  of  the 
King's  Council,"  who  "  may  purchase  Licence 
to  hold  three  Livings  with  Cure  "  (Ecton, 
'  Liber  Valorum  et  Decimarum' ). 

Was  not  this  limit  often  exceeded  ?  and 
if  so,  under  what  authority  ?  In  the  Life 
of  Hawker  of  Morwenstow  a  clergyman  is 
represented  as  holding  no  fewer  than  five 
benefices,  and  congratulating  himself  on  his 
death -bed  on  having  made  good  use  of  his 
talents. 

The  Earl  of  Guilford,  when  Master  of 
St.  Cross,  Winchester,  seems  also  to  have  held 
more  than  two  benefices  at  the  same  time. 

I  note  that  the  incumbent  was  bound  to 
preach  thirteen  sermons  a  year  in  the  bene- 
fice on  which  he  did  not  reside,  and  to  exer- 
cise hospitality  therein  for  two  months  in 
that  time.  Probably  this  latter  duty  could 
be  performed  by  deputy. 

E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

"  BLIZABD  "  OB  "  BLIZZARD  "  AS  SUB- 
NAME.  —  As  used  for  a  tempest  or  snow- 
squall,  this  word  seems  to  be  of  recent 
introduction,  and  probably,  according  to 
the  '  N.E.D.,'  of  onomatopoeic  origin.  But 
the  surname  must  have  been  known  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  William 
Blizard  of  Barn  Elms,  Surrey,  was  father  of 
the  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  same  name 
born  there  in  1743. 

I  have  seen  the  name  in  various  parts  of 
London  and  in  Suffolk,  but  it  is  not  included 
in  any  work  on  names  that  I  have  met  with. 
Can  any  likely  derivation  be  suggested  ? 
JAMES  HOOPEB. 

92,  Queen's  Road,  Norwich. 

[Vide  7  S.  xii.  125,  251,  336.] 

GODDABD  DUNNING,  PAINTEB  :  MELLI- 
CHAMP,  PAINTEB. — Is  anything  known  of 
either  of  these  painters  ?  I  have  two  por- 
traits of  seventeenth -century  divines,  dated 
1657  and  signed  "Goddardus  Dunning"; 
and  a  picture  of  this  house  at  the  close  of 
that  century,  signed  "  Mellichamp." 

MONTAGU  G.  KNIGHT. 
Chawton  House,  Alton,  Hants. 

CABTHAGENA  MEDAL. — I  have  a  medal : 
obverse,  Admiral  Vernon  and  Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle  talking  ;  reverse,  several  small  boats 
under  a  castle  being  besieged  ;  inscription 
round  the  rim  is  "  British  courage  took 
Carthagena,  April,  1741."  As  I  have  always 


understood  that  the  assault  on  Carthagena 
by  the  British  failed,  I  should  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  could  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  medal. 


Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


J.    J.    PIPEB. 


CASUISTBY. — In  'The  Church  Revival,' 
p.  331,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  makes  the  following 
statement  about  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  : — 

"His  system  is  one  that  destroys  all  sense  of 
truth,  and  raises  equivocation  to  a  fine  art.  I  can 
but  give  one  specimen.  He  teaches  that  if  an 
adulteress  be  asked  by  her  husband  whether  she 
has  been  faithless,  she  is  justified  in  answering  that 
she  has  not,  for  she  can  affirm  she  has  not  broken 
the  marriage  tie,  for  that  bond  in  the  eye  of  the 
Church  is  indissoluble  ;  or  again,  if  after  her  trans- 
gression she  has  been  to  confession  and  been 
absolved,  she  may  deny  that  she  is  guilty,  because 
her  guilt  has  been  purged  by  absolution  ;  or  thirdly, 
if  charged  with  adultery,  she  may  repudiate  it  by 
giving  to  the  term  its  metaphorical  Biblical  sense 
of  '  idolatry.' " 

Can  any  one  supply  the  reference  to  this 
passage  ?  LAWBENCE  PHILLIPS. 

Theological  College,  Lichfield. 

G.  W.  CUBTIS. — In  one  of  his  letters 
(February,  1854)  J.  R.  Lowell  writes:  "I 
think  his  [Curtis's]  '  Castle -Building  '  one 
of  the  best  essays  I  ever  read — I  don't  care 
by  what  author."  Probably  this  appeared 
in  Putnam's  Magazine,  1853-4.  Can  any 
reader  tell  me  the  precise  number  and  the 
length  of  the  essay  ?  W.  A.  M. 

HEBALDIC. — I  am  anxious  to  identify  the 
following  shield  of  arms  :  Quarterly,  1  and 
4,  Az.,  a  chevron  or  between  three  boars' 
heads  couped  ;  2  and  3,  Vair  ( ?  vair6),  a 
fesse  gules,  impaling  Argent,  five  fusils  con- 
joined in  fesse,  gules ;  in  chief  three  bears' 
heads  erased,  muzzled.  Its  date  is  probably 
early  nineteenth  century.  P.  D.  M. 

THE  PBINTEBS'  ATHEN^UM. — Did  this 
"  Literary  and  Social  Institution "  ever 
actually  exist  ?  During  1851  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  it,  a  Provisional  Committee  was 
formed,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  "  The  Printers' 
Dramatic  Society  "  gave  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  Saturday,  29  Nov.,  1851,  a  perform- 
ance  of  '  Othello  '  and  '  All  that  Glitters  is 
not  Gold.'  This  entertainment — intended 
to  benefit  the  funds  of  the  Institution — 
was  given  under  the  patronage  of  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  Gilbert  a  Beckett,  Thornton 
Hunt,  and  some  others.  The  secretary  of 
the  clubhouse  and  literary  centre  it  was 
hoped  to  establish  was  a  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street. 

ALECK  ABBAHAMS. 
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"THE  FISHER  BOY.' — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  who  was  the  author  of 

"  The  Fisher  Boy,  a  Poem  comprising  his  several 
Avocations  daring  the  four  Seasons  of  the  Year 
(Inest  sua  gratia  parvis),  by  H.  C.,  Esq.  Printed 
for  Veruor,  Hood  &  Sharpe,  31,  Poultry  *! 
There  is  no  date  on  the  title-page,  but  the 
illustrations  bear  the  date  1809.  My  copy 
has  on  a  fly-leaf  the  following  inscription : 
"  2nd  Edition.  To  Richd  H.  Davis  Esq.  with 
the  Author's  most  respectful  compliments. 
W.  H.  C.  L"  Apparently  the  initials 
"  H.  C."  were  only  a  portion  of  the  author's 
full  initials.  G.  E.  M. 

BONS  MOTS  :  AUTHORS  WANTED. — 

1.  Who  was  it  that   said,   and  in  what 
Latin  words,    "  It 's  ill    arguing  with    the 
master  of  many  legions,"  and  to  whom  was 
the  remark  made  ? 

2.  When    Napoleon    Buonaparte    was    in 
occupation  of  Rome  during  the  war  following 
the  French  Revolution,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  an  Italian  lady,  in  a  moment  of  ill- 
humour    caused    by    some    unexpected    re- 
sistance,   "  Madame,   your  countrymen   are 
all  of  them  thieves  (tutti  ladroni),"  and  to 
have  received  from  her  the  answer,  "  Non 
tutti,    ma   buona    parte."     Who    was   that 
witty  and  plucky  lady  ?          G.  H.  POPE. 

CAPT.  JOHN  CAMERON,  NORTHERN  FEN- 
CIBLES,  1793. — This  officer,  who  was  court- 
martialled  for  insubordination,  is  described 
in  P.  L.  Gordon's  '  Personal  Memoirs,'  i.  145, 
as  having  been 

"  bred,  if  not  born,  in  France,  owing  to  the  [Jacobite] 
misfortunes  of  his  father,  and  [John]  did  not  see  his 
mountains  until  he  was  an  adult.  His  father  had 
been  very  popular." 

Who  was  his  father  ?  Was  he  the  son  of 
Dr.  Archibald  Cameron  (1707-53),  a  son  of 
the  eighteenth  chief  of  Lochiel,  who  was 
executed  on  his  foolhardy  return  to  Scot- 
land ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  PalllMall,  S.\\ . 

PUMBERSFELTEN. — Can  any  reader  inform 
me  where  this  place  is  situated  ?  It  existed 
in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century, 
and  had  a  chief  rabbi.  Possibly  this  spelling 
is  a  corrupted  form  of  the  original  spelling,  or 
it  is  known  under  another  name.  I  have 
searched  at  the  British  Museum,  but  can 
find  no  clue.  P.  JONAS. 

WILLIAM  IVE. — This  musician  is  said  to 
have  been  born  at  Ware,  and  baptized  in 
the  church  there  on  20  July,  1660. 

Where  can  I  find  further  information  con- 
cerning him  ?  W.  B.  GERISH. 


PAGE   FAMILY. 
(11    S.    ix.    191,    232.) 

THERE  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  at 
least  two  men  bearing  the  name  William 
Page,  and  both  living  in  1633. 

The  elder  William  Page  is  found  referred 
to  in  Wood's  '  Athense  '  (ed.  Bliss),  iii.  653, 
the  '  D.N.B.,'  and  in  Foster's  '  Alumni.' 
All  three  agree  that  this  William  Page  was 
born  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill  in  1590;  Balliol 
Coll.  matric.  7  Nov.,  1606,  aged  16  ;  B.A. 
26  April,  1610  ;  M.A.  2  July,  1614  ;  Fellow 
of  All  Souls,  1619;  B.D.  12  July,  1621 ;  D.D. 
5  July,  1634  ;  Master  of  the  Free  School  at 
Reading,  1628  ;  sequestered  from  the  rec- 
tory of  Hannington,  Dorset,  1646  ;  Rector 
of  East  Lockinge,  Berks,  until  his  death, 
24  Feb.,  1663  ;  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  at  Lockinge. 

The  younger  William  Page  was  a  son  of 
William  of  Wickham,  Kent,  born  4  Nov., 
1610  ;  admitted  to  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  1621  ;  St.  John's  Coll.  matric. 
13  Nov.,  1629,  aged  18  ;  B.A.  5  June,  1632 ; 
M.A.  3  May,  1636  ;  D.Med.  6  July,  1653. 

As  far  as  I  can  discover,  all  authorities  so 
far  have  only  named  one  William  Page  who 
was  master  of  Reading  School,  and  this 
has  been  the  one  who  was  born  at  Harrow  in 
1590  ;  but  there  is  contemporary  evidence 
that  the  younger  William  Page  (b.  1610) 
was  also  a  master  there.  Could  they 
have  been  masters  in  succession,  and  con- 
fusion have  arisen  thereby  ?  Coates  in  his 
'  History  of  Reading,'  1802,  p.  337,  mentions 
William  Page,  who  was  master  at  Reading 
in  1628—9,  and  this  was  he  of  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill  (b.  1590).  It  could  not  have  been  the 
other,  because  he  was  only  18  years  old  in 
1628,  and  would  not  have  been  offered  so 
responsible  a  post. 

Under  date  20  Dec.,  1636,  '  The  Diary  of 
the  Corporation  of  Reading  '  states  : — 

"  Afterwardes  in  the  same  daye  lettres  from  the 
Lord  Archbishopp's  Grace  of  Canterburye,  for 
the  admitting  of  Mr.  William  Page,  a  Master 
of  Artes  and  Fellowe  of  St.  John's  Colledge, 
were  receaved,  and  he  instantlye  admytted 
Scholmaster  of  the  Free  Schoole  in  the  room  and 
place  of  Doctour  Uyrd,  deceassed,  &c.  All  the 
lettres  and  copies  of  lettres  sent  and  receaved 
about  this  newe  Schoolmaster  are  in  the  box  of 
bandes  and  other  thinges  in  the  Hall." 

This  William  Page,  one  may  mention  in- 
cidentally, was  not  a  success,  for  early  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  only  about  two  months  after 
his  appointment,  he  complained  that  he  had 
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been  "  threatened  with  a  pikestaff  by  one 
John  Milsoppe,  junior,"  and  that  "  he  would 
see  his  hart-bloode."  A  little  later  he 
"  complayned  of  abuses  done  to  him  as  he 
was  goinge  home  from  his  school  by  divers 
idle  boys."  All  of  them  were  ordered  to  be 
whipped,  "some  in  the  Free  Schoole,  and 
some  of  them  by  their  fathers  in  theire  own 
houses. ' ' 

Now  this  younger  William  Page  is  seen 
from  '  The  Diary  of  the  Reading  Corporation  ' 
(supra)  to  have  been  of  St.  John's  College, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  discover  he  is  the  only 
William  Page  who  was  Fellow  there  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  I  view  all  the 
evidence  to  hand,  it  seems  proven  that 
William  Page  who  died  Vicar  of  Lockinge, 
Berks,  24  Feb.,  1663,  and  who  was  born  at 
Harrow  in  1590,  was  a  master  at  Reading 
School ;  and  it  seems  equally  certain  that  a 
William  Page,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
was  also  a  master.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
William  Page,  Vicar  of  Lockinge,  was  a 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  much 
of  the  mystery  disappears ;  but  I  find  no 
evidence  to  hand  that  he  was  a  Fellow  of 
that  College.  It  is  certain  that  William 
Page  of  St.  John's  College  was  a  master  of 
Reading  School,  and  that  he  got  the  appoint- 
ment in  December,  1636. 

William  Page,  Vicar  of  East  Lockinge,  was 
a  considerable  author.  The  titles  of  his 
books  are  given  by  Watt  and  in  the  '  D.N.B.,' 
but  by  far  the  best  account  of  him  as  an 
author  is  found  in  Falconer  Madan's  '  Oxford 
Books,'  1912.  In  this  excellent  work  each 
entry  bears  a  number,  and  those  relating 
to  William  Page  are  630,  692,  708,  727,  1287. 

The  Buckeridge  family  were  in  Berkshire 
at  Pangbourne,  Basildon,  Kingsclere,  Chieve- 
ley,  and  Earley.  Their  pedigree  appears  in 
Berry's  '  Berkshire  Pedigrees,'  and  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps  printed  one  of  his  single- 
sheet  pedigrees  about  this  family. 

The  archives  of  All  Souls  College  contain 
a  large  number  of  early  deeds  relating  to  the 
Page  family  of  Middlesex ;  vide  *  Catalogue  of 
the  Archives  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  All 
Souls,'  prepared  by  Charles  Trice  Martin, 
F.S.A.,  London,  1877,  pp.  71-2  and  passim. 

r^  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 


'THE  FRAY  o'  HAUTWESSELL  '  (US.  ix. 
229). — I  believe  this  ballad  was  one  of 
several  written  by  the  historian  Surtees, 
and  passed  off  as  a  genuine  old  ballad  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  certainly  has  the  true 
ring.  R.  B — R. 


"  RUCKSACK  "  OR  "  RUCKSACK  "(US.  viii. 
447,  497,  517  ;  ix.  53,  117,  196,  256).— The 
derivation  of  Rucksack  from  rucken  (to  jerk) 
or  Ruck  (a  push  or  pull)  has  been  much 
appreciated  as  a  joke  whenever  I  have  men- 
tioned it  to  countrymen  of  mine.  Prof. 
Skeat,  the  great  English  scholar,  has  often 
(sometimes  with  some  well-founded  impa- 
tience) tried  to  inculcate  that  etymology  is  a 
science — not  wild  guesswork,  as  some  inge- 
nious people  persist  in  believing.  I  wonder 
what  he  would  have  said  to  any  one  who 
refused  to  believe  that  "  childermass "  is 
a,  compound  of  "  mass "  and  "  children," 
on  the  ground  that  the  modern  plural  was 
"  children,"  and  not  "  childer."  As  neither 
Ruck  nor  Ruck  exists  any  longer  in  German, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  should  reform  our 
language  and  change  Ruckgrat  into  Riicken- 
grat ;  and  if  some  unenlightened  people  were 
to  smile  at  such  a  form,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them. 

All  the  etymological  dictionaries  of  the 
German  language  that  I  have  been  able  to 
consult>  down  to  the  latest — Weigand,in  its 
revision  of  1909  —  derive  Rucksack  from 
Rucken,  which  is  proof  of  their  backward- 
ness. Nobody  has  as  yet  regarded  Muret- 
Sanders  as  an  authority  on  etymology ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  weakest  point  of  the  work ; 
but  even  this  gives  (p.  1681)  "  Rucksack  (sud- 
deutsch  Riickensack),"  &c.,  in  the  edition 
accessible  to  the  public.  Your  correspon- 
dent must  have  a  special  one.  Or  does  he 
know  so  little  German  that  he  takes  Rucken, 
the  substantival  equivalent  of  "  back,"  for 
the  verb  meaning  "  to  jerk  "  ?  Then,  of 
course,  further  discussion  were  unnecessary. 
Rucksack  is  a  ghost -form,  and  should  vanish 
into  the  limbo  of  misshapen  words. 


Berlin. 


G.  KRUEGER. 


BOTANY  (11  S.  vi.  368;  vii.  72,  231; 
viii.  137  ;  ix.  238). — The  belief  in  an  anti- 
pathy between  the  vine  and  the  cabbage  is 
very  old,  was  at  one  time  widely  spread,  and 
is  mentioned  by  many  authors.  Burton 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,'  in  describing  how  not  men 
only,  but  "  vegetall  &  sensible  creatures," 
are  the  victims  of  this  passion,  says  : — 

"Remove  a  plant,  it  will  pine  away,  which  is 
especially  perceived  in  Date  trees,  as  you  may  read 
at  large  in  Constantino's  husbandry,  that  Antipathy 
betwixt  the  Vine  and  the  Cabbage,  Vine  and  Oyle, 
&c." 

By  "  Constantino's  husbandry  "  is  meant 
the  Greek  compilation  in  twenty  books 
known  as  the  '  Geoponica,'  formerly 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Constantino 
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Porphyrogenitus.  See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  9  S.  xii. 
363,  and  10  S.  i.  203.  "  Lib.  10.  ca.  4  "  in 
Burton's  margin  supplies  the  chapter  in  the 
'  Geoponica  '  in  which  the  loves  of  the  palm 
are  treated.  Owing  to  the  omission  of  a 
reference  mark  in  the  text  of  the  second  edi- 
tion, all  later  editions  combine  this  note  with 
the  preceding,  as  though  it  indicated  a 
passage  in  Cornelius  Agrippa.  The  anti- 
pathy between  the  vine  and  the  cabbage  is 
mentioned  in  v.  11,  3,  and  xii.  17,  17-21,  of 
the  '  Geoponica,'  and  in  Pliny's  '  Natural 
History,'  xx.  9  (34),  84.  At  the  beginning 
of  book  xxiv.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  hatred 
between  the  oak  and  the  olive,  and  between 
the  oak  and  the  walnut,  besides  that  between 
the  vine  and  the  cabbage.  In  accordance 
with  this  antipathy,  cabbage  was  recom- 
mencTjed  as  a  preventive  of  intoxication,  or  as 
a  remedy  for  its  after-effects.  Pliny  and 
the  *  Geoponica  '  mention  this.  Modern 
medical  science  may  have  decided  that  this 
is  purely  fanciful,  'but  the  belief  was  long 
prevalent.  In  the  eighth  book  which  J.  J. 
Wecker  added  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
Alexius  Pedemontanus's  '  De  Secretis,'  there 
is  a  recipe  to  enable  a  person  to  drink  a  quan- 
tity of  wine  without  getting  drunk,  in  which 
cabbage  is  an  ingredient  :— 

I£.    Sucoi  caulium  alborum 

Granatorum  acrium,  sing.  dr.  ij. 
Aceti,  dr.  j. 

Possibly  this  might  prove  as  treacherous  as 
"  the  d — d  strawberry  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  "  to  a  man  who  put  his  trust  in  it. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  MAXWELL  (11  S.  ix' 
230). — Hamilton  Maxwell,  gazetted  to  a 
company  in  the  42nd  Black  Watch  on 
14  May,  1813,  was  not,  as  suggested  in  the 
'  D.N.B.,'  the  same  individual  as  William 
Hamilton  Maxwell,  the  novelist.  Hamilton 
Maxwell  was  the  third  son  of  my  great- 
grandfather, Sir  William  Maxwell,  fourth 
baronet  of  Monreith.  I  possess  his  sporran 
and  epaulets.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  the  novelist, 
was  descended  from  a  member  of  the  clan 
who  was  forced  to  leave  Scotland  during 
the  Covenanting  troubles  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 

The  fullest  biography  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared of  this  novelist  was  one  of  a  series 
entitled  "  Distinguished  Downshiremen," 
and  appeared  in  The  Northern  Whig  (Belfast) 
on  7  May,  1906.  It  wras  from  the  pen  of 
the  present  writer,  and  embodied  a  good 
deal  of  research  and  information  supplied 
by  a  surviving  relative.  A  fe\v  extracts 


from  it  will,  I  hope,  once  and  for  all  dispel 
the  legend  that  W.  H  Maxwell  ever  was  a 
soldier. 

"  On  7th  December,  1807,  when  just  tamed  fifteen, 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin and  gradu- 
ated there  in  1812 During  his  lifetime  it  was 

stated  by  Dr.  Maginn  that  he  had  served  in  the 
Connaught  Rangers.  Archdeacon  Cotton  described 
him  as  a  '  captain,'  and  Lever,  who  knew  him  so 
intimately,  hinted  that  he  had  seen  service  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  as  an  irregular  under  his 
baptismal  names.  Nor  did  Maxwell  deny  the 
soft  impeachment.  Since  his  death  various  works 
give  currency  to  the  report;  even  the  'D.N.B.' 
avers  that,  'according  to  the  "Army  List,"  1813, 
"  Hamilton  Maxwell"  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the 
42nd  Foot  on  14  May,  1812.  He  seems  to  have  sub- 
sequently transferred  himself  to  the  88th  Regiment 
("  Army  List,"  1815).  He  was  present  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaigns  and  at  Waterloo.'  No,  no  !  it  isja 
case  of  mistaken  identity  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
Apart  from  the  improbability  of  a  youngster  not 
quite  twenty  obtaining  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
far-famed  '  Black  Watch,'  there  is  plenty  of  local  evi- 
dence that  in  the  year  of  Waterloo  he  was  at  home 

in  inglorious  ease He  was  ordained  in  Carlow 

by  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  on  25th  July,  1813.  His 
first  charge,  to  which  he  was  licensed  in  the  same 
year,  was  Clonallon about  a  mile  from  Warren- 
point Here  he  remained  for  several  years 

married  on  llth  Sept.,  1817,  Miss  Mary  Dobbin 

a  niece  of  Leonard  Dobbin,  long  time  M.P.  for  the 
primatial  city  of  Armagh.  On  21st  June,  1819,  he 
was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Balla." 

I  think  a  comparison  of  names  and  dates 
will  be  sufficient  refutation. 

EDITOR  '  IRISH  BOOK  LOVER.' 

Kensal  Lodge,  N.W. 

CHARLES  I. :  ROYALIST  SOCIETIES  (US.  ix. 
151,  233,  276). — I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Legitimist  Club,  founded  in  1877  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Rawson  and  Mr.  Henry  Charles 
Twiss  of  Chiswick — the  next  oldest  society 
of  this  kind  to  the  Order  of  the  White 
Rose.  It  has  branches  in  the  Colonies  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

ALOYSltJS   LUMBYE, 

Chairman,  Thames  Valley  Legitimist  Club. 
King's  Arms  Hotel,  Kew  Green. 

HENRY  GOWER,  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S 
(US.  ix.  88,  195). — In  June,  1275,  Heron  de 

Gower   held    " Lord    William   de   Breos 

...  .of  Kermerdyn  "  (Extent  of  the  Manor 
of  Carmarthen,  June,  1275 :  Inquis.  3 
Ed.  I.,  No.  84,  quoted  in  Daniel-Tyssen's 
'Charters  of  Carmarthen  ' ).  In  1326  Isa- 
bella and  Johanna,  daughters  of  William 
Gower,  freeholders  by  deed,  held  three 
bovates  in  Castle  Manrico,  Carmarthen 
(Extent  of  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's, 
usually  called  the  Black  Book  of  Carmar- 
then :  Add.  MS.  B.M.  34,125).  In  1344  John 
Gower,  in  the  vill  of  Dynevour,  Carm.,  took 
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the  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  on  his  accession  to  the  Principality  of 
Wales  (Roll  of  Fealty,  &c.,  Minist.  Accts., 
Early  Ser.,  16  and  17  Ed.  III.,  No.  16). 

For  "  Pennara "  in  1  4,  p.  196,  read 
Pennard.  AP  THOMAS. 

TARRING  (11  S.  viii.  368,  416,  473  ;  ix.  158, 
212).— Thanks  to  H.  B.  S.  W.,  who  has  sent 
me  a  list  of  Devon  wills,  considerable  light 
is  thrown  on  the  subject  as  far  as  Devonshire 
is  concerned.  There  are  twenty-four  entries 
from  1547  to  1729  in  various  spellings,  begin- 
ning with  John  Torryng,  and  ending  with 
Wilmote  Tarring.  Seventeen  of  these  entries 
are  connected  with  Stoke  Gabriell,  a  place 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Dart,  and 
not  far  from  Torbay.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  name  was  suggested  by  the 
well-used  sterm  tor ;  and  Stoke  Gabriell,  if 
not  its  place  of  origin,  was,  at  any  rate,  its 
stronghold  for  200  years. 

The  Sussex  problem  remains  unsolved ; 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  Devon- 
shire spellings,  Torringe  (1644),  is  not  unlike 
the  original  Sussex  word  Terringe.  Will 
Sussex  readers  please  note  ?  Why  Tarring 
in  each  case  ?  G. 

MILTON'S  EPITAPH  :  THE  SECOND  FOLIO 
OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE  PLAYS,  1632  (11  S. 
viii.  141.  196,  232.  294,  317;  ix.  11,  73,  114, 
172,  217,  237,  257.)— In  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  7  June 
last,  1913,  I  pointed  out  that  in  my  library 
Milton's  Epitaph  appears  correctly  printed 
upon  a  cancel  leaf  which  is  inserted  in  my 
copy  of  the  1632  Folio.  After  worldwide 
inquiry  only  two  other  correctly  printed 
copies  have  been  reported.  One  is  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library  (Astor,  Lenox, 
Tilden  Foundations),  and  one  in  the  library 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  All  experts  are 
agreed  that  "  this  page  is  evidently  an 
original  and  contemporary  print,  not  a 
reproduction  in  any  modern  sense,"  and 
that  "  the  paper  is  contemporary."  COL. 
PRIDEAUX  says  : — 

"  This  cancel  leaf  was  evidently  printed  after 
the  book  had  been  placed  on  sale,  and  was  issued 
to  purchasers  in  the  same  way  as  cancel  leaves 
are  occasionally  issued  at  the  present  day." 

Two  questions  therefore  arise  :  Why  was 
the  cancel  leaf  issued  ?  and  Why  are  so  few 
copies  of  it  found  ? 

The  first  question  can  be  answered  with 
absolute  certainty.  The  cancel  leaf  was 
issued  to  render  Milton's  Epitaph  correct, 
and  to  teach  those  capable  of  understanding 
that  it  informs  us  quite  clearly  and  distinctly 
that  Shakespeare,  the  author  of  the  plays, 
was  in  fact  Francis  Bacon.  I  myself  think, 


with  respect  to  the  second  question,  "  Why 
is  the  leaf  so  rare  that  only  three  copies  are 
known  to  exist  ?  "  that  there  is  but  one 
explanation,  viz.,  that  it  was  issued  only 
to  those  to  whom  Bacon's  secrets  were 
entrusted.  Up  to  the  year  1910  the  number 
of  "A. A. — Rouge  Croix  No.  33  'Masons," 
to  whom  Bacon's  secrets  have  from  the  begin- 
ning been  entrusted,  was  strictly  limited  to 
nine  persons.  But  in  1910  the  number 
was  increased  from  nine  to  thirty-three,  all 
of  whom  are  "  fully  informed." 

In  various  letters  which  appeared  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  I  have  pointed  out  that  Milton's' 
Epitaph  is  mainly  derived  from  the  opening; 
lines  of  '  Love's  Labour  's  Lost '  and  from 
page  B2  in  '  Josuah  Sylvester's  Translation 
of  Du  Bartas  His  Divine  Weekes  and 
Workes,'  which  was  first  published  in  1605. 
Every  word  which  I  have  written  about  the 
emblem  upon  that  page  B2  is  absolutely 
and  exactly  correct.  "  Apelles  "  does  mean 
"  skin  off."  However  unclassical  this  may 
be  considered  to  be,  yet  your  correspondents 
generally  admit  that,  at  that  period,  apella 
was  almost  universally  supposed  to  mean 
sine  pelle  (without  a  skin). 

In  '  Nuttall's  Dictionary  '  "  Credat  Ju- 
dseus  Apella  "  is  translated  as  "  Let  Apella 
the  circumcised  or  credulous  Jew  believe 
that."  I  do  not  quote  this  as  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  translation, 
but  it  does  supply  indisputable  testimony 
to  the  persistence  and  prevalence  of  the 
translation.  Of  course,  all  emblems  are 
purposefully  prepared  to  deceive— I  will  not 
say  fools,  but  the  uninformed — while  giving 
a  full  and  accurate  revelation  to  the  "  ini- 
tiated." Hence  MR.  DENHAM  PARSONS  is 
quite  unable  to  see  that  the  very  carefully 
drawn  rope  with  a  ring  to  form  a  slip-knot, 
which  is  round  the  neck  of  the  animal,  does 
not,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  sup- 
posed to,  represent  a  badly  drawn  collar 
and  chain,  but  shows  us  in  fact  that  the 
creature  has  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and 
represents  a  "  hanged  hog,"  a  Bacon. 
The  1623  First  Folio  of  the  Shakespeare 
plays  is  signed  upon  the  first  page  with  the 
author's  name — "  hanged  hog  " — "  Bacon  " 
— by  means  of  what  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  "printer's  error."  That  "Apelles 
Table"  does,  as  I  say.  mean  the  list  of 
Bacon's  anonymous  works  is  proved  by  MR. 
DENHAM  PARSONS,  ante,  p.  217,  where  he 
tells  us  that 

"  in  1627  a  sixth  book  was  added  to  the  '  Arcadia,' 
the  writer,  R.  B.,  contributing  a  Preface  in  which 
occurs  the  statement :  '  I  have  added  a  limne  to 
Apelles  Picture.'  See  Beling's  address  '  To  the 
Reader  '  on  p.  485." 
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*'  Picture  "  here  does  not  mean  a  painting 
but  the  "  Table  of  literary  works."  Anc 
this  extract  also  proves  that  "  Apelles 
Table  "  does  not  refer  in  any  way  to  the 
great  Greek  artist.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  Sidney  died  in  1586,  and  in  the 
1  Register  '  of  1588  the  '  Arcadia  '  is  enterec 
in  Sidney's  name,  as  is  also  a  translation  of 
Du  Bartas.  This  teaches  us  that  origin 
ally  it  was  intended  to  bring  out  the  trans- 
lation of  Du  Bartas  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Sidney,  just  as  the  '  Arcadia,'  which  was 
wholly  Bacon's  work,  was  likewise  produced 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Sidney,  who  in  fact 
did  not  write  anything. 

EDWIN   DUBNING-LAWBENCE. 

PBINTS  TBANSFEBBED  TO  GLASS  (US.  ix. 
250).  —  MB.  GBAY  might  read  what  MB. 
CHABLES  DBUBY  quotes  in  reference  to 
'  Painting  on  Glass '  at  10  S.  ii.  284. 

The  following,  taken  from  'The  Hand- 
maid  to  the  Arts,'  2nd  ed.,  1764,  chap.  xivf 
p.  381,  explains  more  clearly  the  method  o 
"  taking  of  mezzotinto  prints  on  glass,  and 
painting  upon  them  with  oil,  water,  or 
varnish  colours"  : — 

"  Procure  a  piece  of  the  best'  crown  glass,  as  near 
as  possible  in  size  to  the  print  to  be  taken  off; 
and  varnish  it  thinly  over  with  turpentine,  rendered 
a  little  more  fluid  by  the  addition  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, i [Or  Canada  balsam  and  turpentine.] 
Lay  the  print  then  on  the  glass  :  beginning  at 
one  end,  and  pressing  it  down  in  every  part  in 
proceeding  to  the  other.  This  is  requisite  to 
prevent  any  vehicles  of  air  being  formed,  in  the 
laying  it  on,  by  the  paper  touching  the  cement 
unequally  in  different  parts;  and  to  settle  the 
whole  more  closely  to  the  glass,  it  is  well  to  pass 
over  it  a  wooden  roller.  Dry  then  the  glass  with 
the  print  thus  laid  upon  it,  at  the  first,  till  the 
turpentine  be  perfectly  hard,  arid  afterwards 
moisten  the  paper  well  with  water  till  it  be 
thoroughly  soaked.  After  this  rub  off  the  paper 
intirely  from  the  cement  by  gently  rolling  it  under 
the  finger :  and  let  it  dry  without  any  heat :  the 
impression  of  the  print  will  be  found  perfect  on  the 
glass ;  and  may  be  painted  over  with  either  oil  or 
varnish  colours." 

This  process  being  taken  from  a  somewhat 
rare  book,  and  the  subject  being  one  still 
"  to  the  front,"  I  am  replying  through 
'  N.  &  Q.'  rather  than  directly. 

HABOLD  MALET,  Col. 

PASSES  TO  THE  LONDON  PARKS  (US.  ix. 
229,  278). — The  passes  MB.  JEBNINGHAM  has 
a,re  probably  carriage  passes,  usually  oval, 
drilled,  and  worn  by  the  privileged  *  coach- 
man tied  to  a  lapel  or  button  of  his  coat. 
I  have  seen  several  examples  admitting  the 
owners  to  Constitution  Hill,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  any  for  Hyde  Park. 


The  leaden  pass  for  Cromwell  Gardens  is 
not,  as  its  name  suggests,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  at  least  a  hundred  years  later. 
Vide  Wroth's  '  London  Pleasure  Gardens,' 
infra  Cromwell's  Gardens,  Brompton. 

ALECK  ABBAHAMS. 

SAFFBON  WALDEN  (11  S.  ix.  87,  177  217). 
— There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  very 
definite  account  of  the  introduction  of 
saffron  into  England.  Hakluyt  said  : — 

"  It  is  reported  at  Saffron  Walden  that  a  pilgrim, 
proposing  to  do  good  to  his  country,  stole  a  bulb 
of  saffron  and  hid  the  same  in  his  palmer's  staff, 
which  he  had  made  hollow  before  on  purpose,  and 
so  he  brought  this  root  into  this  realm  with  venture 
of  his  life  ;  for  if  he  had  been  taken,  by  the  law  of 
the  country  from  whence  it  came,  he  had  died  for 
the  fact." — Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

In  a  Compositio  de  Decenis  entered  into 
by  the  Abbot  and  Vicar  of  WaMen  in  1444 
saffron  is  mentioned  as  a  titheable  com- 
modity, and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  the 
saffron  culture  was  well  established  by  this 
date.  It  appears  that  hogs  had  wandered 
on  to  the  saffron  beds  and  damaged  them 
in  1518,  for  the  owners  of  the  hogs  were 
prosecuted  at  a  court  held  for  the  manor  in 
that  year. 

Holinshed  in  the  Third  Book  of  his 
'  Chronicles,'  chap,  xiv.,  gives  an  account 
of  English  saffron.  After  describing  its 
culture,  uses,  &c.,  he  says  : — 

"  There  groweth  some  Saffron  in  many  places  of 
Almaine,  and  also  about  Vienna  in  Austria,  whych 
later  is  taken  for  ye  best  that  springeth  in  other 
quarter.  In  steade  of  thys  also  some  doe  use  the 
Carthamus  (called  amongst  us  bastarde  Saffron)  but 
neyther  this  is  of  any  value,  nor  the  other  in  any 
wise  comparable  unto  ours,  whereof  let  this  suffice 
as  of  a  commoditye  brought  into  this  Ilande  not 
long  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  third,  and  not 
commonly  planted  until  Richard  ye  second  did 
raign.  It  would  grow  very  well  as  I  take  it  about 

hiltern  hilles,  and  in  all  the  vale  of  the  whyte 
horse." 

Hakluyt's  account  was  the  basis  of  a 
pretty  scene  in  the  Saffron  Walden  Pageant 
held  in  May,  1910. 

THOMAS  WM.  HTJCK. 

38  King's  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

COMMUNION  TABLE  BY  GBINLING  GIBBONS 
IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDBAL  (US.  ix.  248). — 
The  altar  about  which  MB.  HIBGAME  inquires 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
;he  crypt.  I  have  never  known  any  other 
ar  so  nearly  a  square  as  this  is.  In  the 
days  when  it  stood  under  the  east  window 
the  celebrant — who  was  the  Dean  or  a  canon 
— stood  at  the  north  side,  facing  south, 
tnd  two  minor  canons  stood  on  the  south 
ide,  facing  north.  One  stepped  out  to 
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read  the  Epistle  and  went  back  again,  and 
then  the  other  came  forward  to  read  the 
Gospel.  Thus  both  Epistle  and  Gospel  were 
read  from  the  south  side  ;  but  this  state  of 
things  came  to  an  end  when,  early  in  1872, 
the  east  end  was  curtained  off  and  the  altar 
brought  forward.  Before  this,  Canons  Gre- 
gory and  Liddon  had  been  taking  the  east- 
ward position,  and  this  is  now  the  rule  for 
all  who  celebrate  at  St.  Paul's. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  W'  A'  FBOST- 

SIR  R.  L'ESTRANGE'S  POEM  '  THE  LOYAL 
PRISONER  '  (10  S.  i.  250  ;  11  S.  ix.  201,  256). 
— I  wras  in  error  in  saying  that  Lloyd's  was 
the  first  version  printed  of  this  poem,  and, 
indeed,  was  unaware  that  any  bibliography 
of  it  had  ever  been  attempted.  .According 
to  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Thomason  Tracts,' 
it  appeared  on  14  July,  1647,  and  was  pub- 
lished with  the  two  poems,  '  Upon  His 
Majesty's  Coming  to  Holmby '  and  the 
'  Panegyrick  upon  the  Parliament. '  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  L'Estrange  was 
the  author  of  these  two  also.  The  press- 
mark for  this  tract  is  E  398  (12).  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  '  Catalogue,'  the  verses 
'  Upon  His  Majesty's  Coming  to  Holmby  ' 
were  published  separately  on  12  May,  1647 
(press-mark  669,  f.  11  [11]),  as  a  broadside. 
The  verses  must  have  been  composed  there- 
fore prior  to  these  dates,  and  when 
L'Estraiige  was  in  prison  for  his  attempt 
to  rescue  Lynn. 

According  to  one  of  the  Royalist  Mer- 
curies of  1648  (I  think  Dogmaticus  or 
Aulicus,  written  by  S.  Sheppard),  Lovelace 
was  amongst  those  imprisoned  in  "  Peter- 
house  "  as  suspected  of  a  share  in  the  Kent 
rising.  Later  in  the  same  year  Elencti- 
cus  stated  that  "Captain  Lovelace"  was 
among  the  loyal  residents  in  Gray's  Inn  who 
had  compelled  his  opponent  "  Britannicus  " 
(John  Hall  the  poet)  to  shift  his  quarters, 
or,  as  Elencticus  put  it,  "  unkennelled 
the  vermine."  J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

SHILLETO  (11  S.  ix.  71,  136,  212).— The 
Robert  "  de  Sigillo  "  who  witnessed  the 
charter  of  Hugh  de  Laval  to  Pontefract 
would  probably  be  Robert  of  the  Seal 
(Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under  the  Chan- 
cellor), afterwards  Bishop  of  London.  In 
the  latter  part  of  Henry  I.'s  reign  he  wit- 
nessed many  charters  as  "  Robertus  de 
Sigillo."  Should  the  date  assigned  to  the 
Pontefract  charter,  printed  as  1621,  read 
1121  or  1126?*  The  latter  date  would  be 
more  probable  for  an  attestation  by  Robert. 
[*  Vide  Corrigendum,  p.  260.] 


The  contributor  who  referred  to  '  The- 
Norman  People '  may  have  overlooked 
MR.  A.  S.  ELLIS'S  warning  that  this  book  is 
not  reliable  (11  S.  viii.  235).  For  a  much 
longer  and  stronger  denunciation  of  it,  see 
Dr.  Round's  article  in  The  Ancestor,  ii.  165- 
174.  Probably  PROF.  WEEKLEY  could  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  Shilleto. 

G.  H.  WHITE. 
St.  Cross,  Harlestou,  Norfolk. 

TYING  LEGS  AFTER  DEATH  :  OTHER 
DEATH  FOLK  -  LORE  (11  S.  ix.  128,  196,  236). 
— My  memory  of  customs  connected  with 
death  comes  from  a  Derbyshire  village  in 
which  all  the  people  were  full  of  old  fads- 
and  notions.  The  first  time  I  was  taken  into 
a  death -chamber,  as  a  frightened  child,  my 
parent  told  me  that  no  dead  body  could  do 
harm,  as  the  spirit  had  gone  out  of  it. 
The  body  had  just  been  "  laid  out,"  having 
placed  under  the  heels  a  big  family  Bible, 
which  I  was  told  would  remain  there  until 
the  body  "was  stiffened."  The  hands  were 
folded  on  the  breast,  a  spray  of  "  box  "  in 
the  fingers.  Just  .above  the  folded  hands 
was  a  green  turf — a  "sod,"  it  was  called — 
laid  on  a  white  napkin,  and  on  this  was  a 
saucer  filled  with  salt,  which,  I  was  after- 
wards told,  was  to  keep  the  body  fresh. 
Round  the  chin  was  a  white  cloth  tied  in  a 
knot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  "  laying - 
out  woman  "  was  in  the  act  of  laying  two- 
penny pieces  on  the  eyelids  ;  but  she  could 
not  make  them  keep  in  position.  This 
frightened  me  most  of  all,  for  the  right  eye 
seemed  to  be  glaring  at  me  ;  and  the  woman 
said  to  the  rest  in  the  room  :  "  Hey's  lowkin' 
fer  th'  next  un."  And  again  I  was  told  that 
if  the  eye  would  not  close  it  was  because 
the  dead  man  "  was  waiting  to  see  the  next 
one  to  die." 

On  the  day  of  burial  a  table  was  set  outside 
the  cottage  door,  on  which  were  set  a  bowl 
of  box  and  yew  sprays,  a  plateful  of  bread 
(each  slice  cut  in  four),  half  a  cheese,  a 
plateful  of  plum  cake,  a  bottle  of  home-made 
wine,  a  large  jug  of  beer,  and  various 
glasses  and  wineglasses — most  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  the  white  table-cover,  having  been 
lent  by  my  mother.  When  the  funeral  folk 
assembled  about  the  door,  having  been 
bidden  by  the  "laying -out  woman,"  the 
bowl  of  box  and  yew  sprays  was  offered 
round,  and  each  person  took  a  piece.  Then 
a  tray  of  funeral  cakes  was  brought  out  of 
the  house  in  packets.  Each  packet  con- 
tained two  cakes  wrapped  in  white  paper, 
on  which  was  printed  a  suitable  verse  of 
poetry.  Each  guest,  including  also  the 
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bearers,  was  presented  with  a  packet.  When 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  table 
was  cleared  and  the  coffin  brought  out  of 
the  house  and  laid  upon  it — open,  so  that 
friends  might  take  the  "  last  look."  The 
funeral  man  (undertaker)  then  closed  and 
screwed  down  the  lid,  produced  from  a  large 
box  a  number  of  "  weepers  and  scarves  " 
with  which  he  decked  the  relations  as 
mourners,  and  arranged  the  procession  to 
the  grave.  As  a  rule,  there  were  two  sets  of 
"  bearers,"  for  the  churches  were  distant, 
and  all  village  folk  had  to  walk.  After  the 
service  each  person  stepped  to  the  grave- 
side for  a  last  look  (a  formal  matter  not  to 
be  omitted),  and  the  sprigs  of  box  and  yew 
were  dropped  on  to  the  coffin.  The  whole 
party,  with  the  parson  (if  he  was  willing), 
then  returned  to  take  tea  in  the  house. 

Whilst  they  were  away  all  the  death -tokens 
had  been  removed,  the  windows  set  open, 
and  the  pictures,  looking  -  glasses,  and  furni- 
ture stripped  of  the  white  cloths  with  which 
they  had  been  covered  from  the  time  of 
"  laying  out  "  to  the  departure  of  the  body. 
The  talk  at  the  tea-table  was  of  the  dead 
and  others  who  had  predeceased  him,  and 
the  room  was  a  gossips' -rally  until  the  eat- 
ables and  drinkables  were  consumed  and 
the  company  dispersed.  In  the  arrange- 
ments there  were  many  variations  according 
to  the  age,  sex,  and  station  of  the  dead. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

AYLOFFE  (11  S.  ix.  191,  252).— In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI. 
we  find  John  Ayloffe  seated  at  Hornchurch, 
Essex.  A  granddaughter  of  this  John 
Ayloffe,  by  her  marriage  with  Sir  John 
Bruges,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  13  Henry 
VIII.,  became  ancestress  of  the  Dukes  of 
£handos  and  Dorset.  William,  the  grand- 
.son  of  John  Ayloffe,  succeeded  to  the  estates 
belonging  to  his  father  and  grandfather  at 
Hornchurch  and  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  and 
added  thereto  other  property  within  the 
.lordship  of  Havering -at  te -Bower  and  at 
Great  Braxted,  both  in  Essex.  The  Ayloffes 
were  Royalist,  and  suffered  accordingly 
sequestration,  which  compelled  the  owner, 
Sir  Benjamin  Ayloffe,  Bart.,  to  sell  the 
Hornchurch  estate  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
previously,  about  1610,  they  had  parted 
with  the  Braxted  estate,  which,  after  being 
possessed  by  several  owners,  is  now  in  the 
Du  Cane  family.  The  family  of  Ayloffe, 
though  they  held  estates,  in  addition  to  those 
previously  mentioned,  in  the  parishes  of 
Finchingfield,  ;Dagenham,  Stanford  Rivers, 


Chigwell,  Springfield,  North  and  South 
Weald,  Moreton,  Magdalen  Laver,  Fyfield, 
and  High  Ongar  (all  in  Essex),  are  now 
extinct.  See  Chancellor's  '  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments of  Essex.'  W.  W.  GLENNY. 
Barking,  Essex. 

ARTHUR  OWEN  OF  JOHNSTON,  co.  PEM- 
BROKE (11  S.  ix.  250). — John  Owen,  s. 
Arthur  of  Johnstone,  arm.,  Jesus  Coll. ,  Oxon, 
matric.  28  June,  1662,  a.ged  17  ;  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1664  (his  father  of  Orielton), 
M.P.  co.  Pembroke,  November,  167 8- Janu- 
ary, 1678/9. 

Sir  William  Owen,  s.  Arthur  of  Llansillin, 
co.  Denbigh,  Bt.  New  Coll.  matric.  16  June, 
1713,  aged  16  ;  4th  Bt.  1753  ;  M.P.  Pem- 
broke November,  1722—47,  Pembrokeshire 
1747-61,  Pembroke  1761-74  ;  died  7  May, 
1781  ;  brother  of  next. 

Arthur  Owen,  s.  Arthur  of  Mounton,  co. 
Pembroke,  Bt.  Oriel  Coll.  matric.  4  July, 
1718,  aged  17  ;  of  the  Orielton  family. 

John  Owen,  s.  Arthur  of  Llansillin,  Bt. 
Oriel  Coll.  matric.  10  Nov.,  1715,  aged  17  ; 
lieut. -general  in  the  army  ;  died  Januarv, 
1776.  A.  R.  BAYLEY." 

AN  EARLY  MAP  OF  IRELAND  (11  S.  ix. 
208,  254,  273).— I  should  think  the  map  de- 
scribed by  MR.  Dow  is  from  a  large  folio 
volume  entitled  "  Maps  of  the  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales ....  and  General  Maps  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  Robert  Morden." 
This  work  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
dated  c.  1680.  Robert  Morden  was  a  geo- 
grapher, and  commenced  business  as  a  map- 
and  globe  -  maker  in  London  in  1668.  His 
astronomical,  navigation,  and  geographical 
maps  were  of  considerable  merit,  and  his 
county  maps  are  much  sought  after  by  col- 
lectors. Morden  died  in  1703. 

GEORGE  F.  BOSWORTH. 

Hillcote,  Church  Hill  Road,  Walthamstow. 

THE  TAYLOR  SISTERS  (11  S.  ix.  225). — 
Might  I  venture  to  ask  under  this  heading 
where  Ann  Taylor  is  buried  ?  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  any  kind  reader  will  supply 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  inscription  over  her 
grave.  She  died,  I  believe,  in  1866.  I  may 
say  I  have  visited  Ongar  and  copied  all  the 
inscriptions  referring  to  the  Taylor  family 
in  the  Independent  Chapel  there.  Jane 
Taylor's  remains  rest  beside  those  of  her 
father  and  mother  in  ground  now  covered 
by  the  vestry.  The  gravestones  can  be  seen 
by  raising  a  trap -door  in  the  floor.  She 
died  13  April,  1824,  in  her  40th  year. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 
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THE  GREAT  EASTERN,  THE  FIRST  OF  THE 
LEVIATHANS  (11  S.  viii.  506;  ix.  55,  116, 

158). Those  interested  in  this  subject  should 

read  '  Dio.ries  of  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Bart.,' 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  vessel  is  traced  therein  from  the  time 
of  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  by  the 
famous  engineer  Brunei,  with  whom  the 
chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  was 
on  terms  of  closest  intimacy. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenseum  Club. 

GLADSTONE'S  INVOLVED  SENTENCES  (US. 
ix.  190,  273). — If  the  querist  will  con- 
sult the  following  authorities,  he  will  find 
ample  material  on  Gladstone  as  an  orator  : 
(1)  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  '  Life,'  p.  502  (chap, 
xii.,  by  H.  W.  Lucy) ;  (2)  Sir  E.  W.  Hamil- 
ton's "'Monograph,'  p.'  1  (a  good  aper$u) ; 
(3)  Justin  McCarthy's  '  Story  of  Gladstone's 
Life,'  p.  384  (chap,  xxxiii.,  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion) ;  (4)  Viscount  Bryce's  '  Studies  in 
Contemporary  Biography,'  p.  426  (a  discri- 
minating yet  eulogistic  estimate). 

J.    B.    MCGOVERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 


VOLTAIRE  ON  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  (US. 


Pyrrb 
'  De    Bossuet,'  where  he  says  : — 

"Bossuet dans  sa  pre"tendue   Histoire  uni- 

verselle,  qui  n'est  que  celle  de  quatre  a  cinq 
peuples,  et  surtout  de  la  petite  nation  juive,  ou 
ignored,  ou  ]ustement  me"pris£e  du  reste  de  la 
terre,  a  laquelle  pourtant  il  rapporte  tous  les 
e"ve"nemens,  et  pour  laquelle  il  dit  que  tout  a  6te" 

HERTHA  HAMILTON. 

"  A  FACT  IS  A  LIE  AND  A  HALF  "  (11  S.  IX. 
170,  217). — This  expression  was  common 
enough  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  in  the  North  Riding.  Generally  used 
in  heated  argument,  it  meant,  I  think,  that 
to  allege  as  a  fact  what  was  known  not  to 
be  a  fact  was  more  than  an  ordinary  lie. 

H.  R. 

Moss,  AN  ACTOR  (11  S.  ix.  249).— A 
portrait  of  "  Mr.  Moss,  Comedian,  as 
'  Caleb,'  "  is  included  in  John  Kay's  '  Ori- 
ginal Portraits/  of  which  the  latest  edition 
is  1887,  2  vols. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  MILLER  (11  S.  ix.  249). 
—A  portrait  of  Major-General  George  Murray 
Miller,  1829,  is  in  Mackenzie's  '  Historical 
Records  of  the  79th  Cameron  Highlanders,' 
1887.  W.  B.  H. 


REV.  JOHN  RIGBY,  D.D.  (11  S.  ix.  229). — 
I  would  hazard  the  suggestion  that  the 
subject  of  this  query  was  a  son  of  Edward 
Rigby,  1747-1821,  author  of  '  Letters  from 
France  in  1789,'  issued  in  1880,  and  edited 
by  Lady  Eastlake.  See  'D.N.B.'  Edward 
Rigby  was  the  father  of  Lady  Eastlake,  and 
the  son  of  Dr.  John  Rigby  and  his  wife, 
nee  Sarah  Taylor,  of  the  famous  Norwich 
family  of  that  name.  See  '  Three  Genera- 
tions of  Englishwomen,'  by  Janet  Ross, 
new  edition,  1893,  p.  21. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

THE  RED  BULL  THEATRE  (11  S.  ix.  150, 
212). — In  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Shak- 
spere  Society,  10  April,  1885,  is  a  reprint  of 
some  '  Documents  relating  to  the  Players  at 
the  Red  Bull,  Clerkenwell,  and  the  Cockpit 
in  Drury  Lane,'  c.  1610-23,  wliich  throw 
some  light  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
stage  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

TOM  JONES. 

REVERSED  ENGRAVINGS  (11  S.  ix.  189, 
253). — In  the  British  Museum  (Print  Room) 
there  are  three  copies  of  Villamena's  en- 
graving known  as  '  The  Soldier  turned  Ink- 
Seller,'  one  of  which  is  reversed.  A  wood- 
cut of  the  same,  also  reversed,  is  seen  in 
Magasin  Pittoresque,  iii.  232,  Paris,  c.  1835. 

In  vol.  i.  p.  348  of  the  same  periodical 
there  is  a  reversed  woodcut  of  Sustermans's 
second  portrait  of  Galileo  ;  and  in  Brew- 
ster's  '  Martyrs  of  Science  '  (London,  Chatto 
&  Windus,  1874)  there  is  another  reversed 
portrait  of  him.  It  is  hard  to  say  from  what 
original  this  was  made,  but  that  it  is  reversed 
is  clear,  as  it  shows  the  characteristic  mole 
on  the  right  cheek,  instead  of  the  left. 

J.  J.  FAHIE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  BANKERS  (11  S.  ix.  230, 
272). — If  MR.  ABRAHAMS  will  refer  to  the 
account  of  Martin's  bank  ("The  Grass- 
hopper" in  Lombard  Street )  in  Mr.  Hilton 
Price's  '  Handbook  of  London  Bankers,' 
Chatto,  1876,  I  think  he  will  find  some 
information  bearing  on  his  query,  although 
the  name  of  Evance  is  not  mentioned. 

T.  W.  TYRRELL. 

"OVER  END  "  =  STRAIGHT  TIP  (11  S.  ix. 
146,  234). — There  is  another  use  of  this 
expression  current  in  East  Yorkshire,  mean- 
ing the  very  opposite  of  "  straight  up,"  and 
equivalent  to  "  head  over  heels,"  or,  as 
I  suppose  it  should  be,  "  heels  over  head." 
A  man  is  said  to  knock  another  "  taail  cover 
end."  E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 
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The  People's  Books.     (T.  C.   &  E.  C.  Jack,  6d. 

each  net.) 

MESSRS.   JACK  send   us   another  dozen  of  their 
useful  and  well-written  series. 

Mr.  Stanley  A.  Cook  in  The  Foundations  of 
Religion  treats  his  subject  in  its  widest  sense. 
He  discusses  the  permanency  of  the  religious 
feeling  and  the  "  psychical  reality  "  of  existence 
after  death,  the  relationship  between  low  and 
high  forms  of  religion,  and  the  influence  and 
advantages  of  totemism.  He  holds  that  man's 
knowledge  of  God  is  limited  by  his  capacity  to 
understand  Him,  that  increase  of  knowledge 
permits  a  greater  knowledge  of  God,  and  that 
consequently  the  increase  of  knowledge  is  in- 
variably for  the  good  of  religion.  His  own  stand- 
point is  shown  in  the  words  :  "  The  gulf  between 
man  and  the  Ultimate  is  so  profound,  and  man's 
indebtedness  to  his  fellows  so  complete,  that 
before  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  Universe  all 
men  are  equal,  and  those  who  have  most  privileges 
and  are  most  gifted  have  the  heaviest  burdens. 
Those  who  have  the  keenest  realization  of  the 
psychical  relationship  ....  are  those  to  whom 
the  question  '  Lovest  thou  me  ?  '  always  brings 
the  command  '  Feed'my  sheep.'  " 

Mr.  Leonard  D.  Agate  in  Luther  and  the  Refor- 
mation begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of 
the  German  people  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  writes  throughout  in  a  spirit  free  from  bias 
or  partisanship.  He  shows  that  the  Reformation 
originated  in  an  attempt  to  correct  moral  and 
spiritual  abuses  of  the  time,  not  doctrine,  and 
that  Luther  was  not  a  systematic  thinker  either 
in  theology  or  politics.  He  gives  a  sketch  of 
Erasmus  and  the  humanists,  and  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  and  the  political 
considerations  that  divided  Germany  into  Catholic 
and  Protestant  states.  He  then  passes  to  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  Switzerland,  and 
follows  this  by  a  sketch  of  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion and  the  reforms  effected  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Mr.  Agate  concludes  his  chapter  on 
Luther's  theology  thus :  "  Luther  is  a  most 
interesting  character  to  study  ;  he  is  in  many 
ways,  though  not  in  all,  an  attractive  one.  He 
touched  life  at  many  points  ;  but  it  is  as  a  man 
of  religion,  and  as  that  alone,  that  he  was  really 
great." 

Two  other  aspects  of  German  thought  and 
history  are  described  by  Miss  Margri eta  Beer  in 
Schopenhauer,  and  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Powicke  in 
Bismarck  and  the  Origin  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  Period  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Jones,  embraces  more  than  its  title 
indicates,  for  it  is  almost  a  condensed  history  of 
England  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  first  third  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  long  rule  of  the  Whigs  under  the 
first  two  Georges,  the  struggle  between  Spain  and 
Britain  for  trade,  and  that  between  France  and 
Britain  in  America  and  India.  The  "  Industrial 
Revolution "  briefly  describes  the  transforma- 
tion effected  in  spinning  and  weaving  by  the 
inventions  of  Kay,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright. 
Crompton,  and  Cartwright ;  the  impetus  given  to 
manufactures  generally  by  Boulton  &  Watt's 
improvements  in  the  steam-engine  ;  and  the 


facilities  for  transport  afforded  by  the  canal 
system,  steamboats,  and  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways in  1830,  "  the  conventional  limit  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution."  A  section  is  also  devoted 
to  the  "  Agrarian  Revolution "  brought  about 
by  enclosures  and  the  introduction  of  scientific 
agriculture ;  and  the  effects  of  these  changes 
upon  both  industrial  and  agricultural  workers, 
including  women  and  children,  are  considered. 

Kindred  subjects  are  dealt  with  by  Dr.  G.  S. 
Veitch  in  Empire  and  Democracy,  and  by  Mr.  F. 
Verinder  in  Land,  Industry,  and  Taxation. 

The  Manor  Book  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  Edited  by 
Catherine  Burning  Whetham  and  Margaret 
her  Daughter,  with  a  Note  on  the  Manor  of 
Cadhay  by  W.  C.  D.  Whetham.  (Longmans 
&  Co.,  7s.  Qd.  net.) 

THE  WHETHAM  FAMILY  is  responsible  for,  amongst 
other  publications,  a  book  on  the  subject  of  '  Back 
to  the  Land.'  And  to-day,  when  this  and  all 
other  matters  connected  with  land  are  burning 
questions,  the  present  volume  is  to  be  welcomed 
as  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our 
sources  of  knowledge  of  land  tenure  in  England. 

"The  natural  way  to  learn  history  is.... to 
study  the  records  of  a  familiar  country -side  or 
town,  whether  they  be  written  on  vellum  or  kept 
in  the  muniment  chests  of  church,  hall,  and 
council  chamber,  or  be  traced  in  furrow  and 
fence,  cob  and  thatch,  bricks  and  mortar  over  the 
face  of  the  land.  This  little  book  [continues  the 
Preface]  contains  the  result  of  a  series  of  school- 
room lessons  in  local  history ....  The  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  condition  of  even  a  small 
portion  of  a  county  during  a  selected  century 
without  reference  to  the  events  occurring  over  a 
much  larger  extent  of  time  and  space  led  step  by 
step  to  the  putting  together  of  the  introductory 
chapter,  in  which  the  part  might  be  seen  to  take 
its  place  in  the  larger  drama  of  national  develop- 
ment." 

The  introductory  portion  deals  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  Ottery 
St.  Mary  lies,  in  a  general  way  with  the  origin  of 
the  manorial  system  in  England,  and  in  a  more 
detailed  manner  with  its  constituent  parts — 
the  various  classes  of  tenants,  their  holdings,  and 
the  duties  and  payments  they  rendered  to  their 
lords.  Clear  and  succinct  explanations  are  given 
of  many  points  upon  which  controversy  frequently 
turns,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  Common 
Lands,  Ancient  Dues,  and  the  Farm  System. 

We  can  trace  how  the  change  from  payments  in 
kind  to  money  payments  developed  the  more 
individualistic  basis  of  English  country  life  ; 
how  the  fall  in  money  values  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  in  our  own  time  appreciated  the 
copyholders'  vendible  interest — almost  "  entirely 
an  unearned  increment,"  the  product  of  American 
and  South  African  mines  ;  "how  the  increased 
demands  of  the  populations  of  the  towns  pro- 
duced new  methods  of  food  production,  involving 
the  consolidation  of  holdings  ;  and  how,  yet 
again,  the  vast  industrial  development  initiated 
in  the  last  century  drained  the  peasant  class, 
causing  its  definite  status  to  decay,  and  replacing 
it  by  a  number  of  landless  labourers,  who  are  in 
too  weak  a  position  economically  and  socially  to 
contend  with  adverse  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  landlord,  too,  was  placed  by  these  changes 
"  between  the  devil  of  rack-rents  and  rural 
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depopulation,  and  the  deep  sea  of  financial  bank 
ruptcy  and  abandonment  of  his  ancestral 
country -side." 

The  history  of  the  Manor  of  Ottery  St.  Mary 
and  its  dependent  Manor  of  Cadhay,  which 
"  faithfully  reflects  all  these  changes,"  is  traced 
(as  well  as  that  of  the  town  and  the  church — one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  West  of  England) 
from  an  early  period.  Much  interesting  and 
minute  local  and  personal  detail  is  given,  and 
the  results  of  the  general  survey  of  country  life 
at  various  points  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
particular  instances  afforded  in  the  district. 

The  Manor  Book,  which  is  transcribed  in 
Part  II.,  covers  the  period  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  down  to  about 
1740.  Some  entries  from  the  later  books  of  the 
Manor  are  also  given,  relative  chiefly  to  the  local 
courts.  The  great  amount  of  valuable  genea- 
logical data  which  finds  place,  especially  in 
Part  II.,  makes  one  regret,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
that  the  volume  lacks  an  index.  A  list  of  books 
is  supplied  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  seek 
for  further  light  "  on  the  manner  in  which,  before 
the  era  of  centralization  and  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment had  set  in,  men  of  the  old  communal  order 
wrestled  with  the  new  social  problems  of  their 
day." 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — APRIL. 

MESSRS.  BOWES  &  BOWES  of  Cambridge  de- 
scribe in  their  Catalogue  No.  382  a  good  collection 
of  books,  which  includes  many  items  from  the 
library  of  the  late  Prof.  Skeat,  and  also  a  number 
of  his  works.  They  have  two  good  black-letter 
Chaucers — one  the  edition  printed  by  Bonham, 
which  Prof.  Skeat  was  inclined  to  assign  to  1550, 
bound  in  morocco,  121.  12s.  ;  the  other,  the  1561 
edition  printed  by  "  Jhon  Kyngston  for  John 
Wight,  dwellyng  in  Poules  Churchyarde,"  10Z.  10s. 
They  have  also  a  copy,  offered  for  51.  5s.,  of  the 
facsimile  reproduction  of  the  former  brought  out, 
with  an  introduction  by  Skeat,  in  1905.  Other 
interesting  books  are  a  black-letter  Erasmus's 
'  Paraphrase  upon  the  newe  testamente,'  in  two 
volumes,  1548  and,  1552,  31.  13s.  6d',  the  Kelm- 
scott  '  Caxton's  Golden  Legend,'  as  published, 
1892,  11.  10s.  ;  eight  volumes  of  Old  English 
dramatists,  of  which  each  copy  has  MS.  notes  by 
the  late  Prof.  Dowden,  1857-65,  31.  3s.  ;  the  first 
series  of  the  Palaeographical  Society's  facsimiles 
of  MSS.  and  Inscriptions,  1873-83,  10Z.  10s.  ;  and 
;a  copy  of  Davila's  '  Historic  of  the  Civill  Warres  of 
France,'  translated  from  the  Italian  (by  Cotterell 
.and  Aylesbury),  in  which  are  some  autograph 
:notes  of  Dryden's,  51.  5s. 

MR.  FRANCIS  EDWARDS  sends  us  his  Catalogue 
No.  336,  in  which  we  have  noted  many  more  good 
things  than  we  can  possibly  mention  here.  He 
has  a  copy,  for  which  he  asks  140Z.,  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  '  Antiquities  of  Mexico,'  nine  volumes, 
which  contain  more  than  1,000  coloured  plates, 
illustrating  by  facsimiles  from  paintings  in  the 
great  European  museums  the  architecture,  art, 
and  religion  of  Mexico.  There  are  a  copy  of 
Blake's  designs  for  Hayley's  '  Ballads  '  (1802), 
181.  ;  a  "  Post  est  "  Horace,  engraved,  it  will  be 
remembered,  throughout  by  J.  Pine,  1733-7,  28Z.  ; 
a  first  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Prince  of  Abis- 
;sinia,'  1759,  9Z.  ;  and  a  MS.  on  vellum,  Ssec.  xv., 
'  Liber  Legis  Salicse '  15Z.  Other  items  worth 


mentioning  are  three  books  on  birds—  among  them 
fU??n  °,?'S  '  Bird8  o^™6™3"'  375*:  ;  a  collection 


fn  ,  "  ;  a  coecon 

of  090  drawings  of  buildings  and  views  in  Wilt- 
shire, done  by  John  Buckler  for  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare  1808-10,  400Z.  ;  Mary  Stuart's  ?opy  of 
Beza  s  Confessione  della  Fede  Christiana,'  bear- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  cover  "  Maria  R.  Scotoru" 
m  gold  letters—  a  book  probably  given  by  the 
Queen  to  Sir  James  Melville,  for  it  bears  his  name 
on  the  title,  80Z.  ;  and  a  copy  of  John  Nichols's 

Leicestershire,  containing  the  rare  part  of  the 
Guthlaxeon  Hundred,  most  of  the  copies  of  which 
were  burnt,  1795-1815,  150Z. 

MESSRS.  MAGGS'S  Catalogue  No.  323  describes 
nearly  400  engraved  portraits  and  decorative 
engravings  of  the  English  and  French  Schools 
The  portraits  belong  principally  to  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  and  include,  to 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  most  interesting,  J  R 
Smith's  '  Lady  Elizabeth  Compton,'  a  brilliant 
impression  in  second  state  (1780,  115Z.  10s.)  ; 
Bartolozzi  s  Miss  Farren,'  a  fine  proof  imDression 
(1792,  421.)  ;  Strange's  •  Henrietta  Mari™  and  her 
Children,  proof  impression  before  anv  letfpr^ 
(1784,  22Z.  10s.);  Clint's  'Sir  Samuel  Hood  ' 
lettered  proof  impression  (1808,  72Z.  10s  )  •  'a 
proof  impression  in  brown  of  P.  W.  Tomkins's 
stipple  engraving  after  Downman's  '  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (c.  1790,  42Z.)  ;  and  a  colour  print  of  Jones's 
stipple  engraving  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
portrait  of  the  children  of  the  third  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  (1790,  92Z.  10s.).  Among  the  decorative 
engravings  of  the  English  School  we  noticed 
Bartolozzi  s  pair  of  engravings  after  Coypel, 
Zephire  and  Flore  '  and  '  Vertumnus  and  Po- 
mone,'  printed  in  colours  (1776,  100  guineas)  • 
another  pair,  stipple  engravings  by  T.  Gaugain', 
after  Hamilton,  also  printed  in  colours,  entitled 
'Summer  '  and  '  Winter  '  (c.  1790,  36Z.)  ;  and  an 
etched  letter  proof  of  a  charming  engraving  bv 
and  after  James  Ward,  called  'The  Rocking 

H°,rfe(T  H7^3'  80L)'  The  ^ench  engravings 
include  Edelmck's  line  engraving  of  Hellart's 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  (c.  1700,  21Z.)  ;  a  pair  ;of  aquatints, 
Les  Halles  '  (Paris)  and  *  L/Eau  '  (Paris),  bv 
Opitz  (c.  1813,  37Z.  10*.  the  pair)  ;  and  interesting 
examples  of  the  work  of  Fragonard,  Mallet,  Nan- 
teuil,  Nattier,  St.  Aubin,  and  many  others. 
[Notices  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 

t0 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre 
spondents  must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 

pu°fJ§aper'  w,ith  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  m  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  m  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com. 
munication  "  Duplicate." 

MR.  W.  B.  GERISH.—  The  origin  of  "  touching 
wood    was  discussed  at  10  S.  vi.  130,  174,  230. 
CORRIGENDUM.—  P.  231,  col.  1,  1.  12  from  foot,  for 
QuariniV  read  Guarini's. 
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THE  WIDENER-STEVENSON 
COLLECTION. 

OF  the  many  valuable  lives  that  were  lost  in 
the  Titanic  a  couple  of  years  ago.  not  one 
showed  greater  promise  of  distinction  than 
that  of  Harry  Elkins  Widener.  Dying  at 
the  early  age"  of  27,  he  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  most 
renowned  of  book  -  collectors  and  biblio- 
graphers. 

Mr.  Widener  belonged  to  a  wealthy  family, 
and  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  humbler 
class  of  collectors  were,  perhaps,  hardly 
known  to  him.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  buy 
books,  and  another  thing  to  know  them,  and 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Widener's  knowledge  may 
be  gauged  from  the  sumptuous  catalogue  of 
the  more  important  books  and  manuscripts 
in  his  collection  of  which  he  printed  102 
copies  in  1910  for  private  distribution.  For 


the  very  accurate  bibliographical  descriptions 
of  the  books  included  in  this  catalogue  Mr. 
Widener  was  responsible.  On  the  aims  of 
bibliography,  indeed,  his  views  were  large, 
for  he'contended  that  a  mere  description  of 
a  book  was  not  sufficient,  but  that  all  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  its  inception,  its 
execution,  and  its  publication  should  be 
recorded  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  student. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Widener  was  but  slight,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  appreciate  both  his  lovable 
disposition,  and  the  keen  enthusiasm  which 
he  displayed  in  following  his  favourite 
pursuit.  It  was  astonishing  that  at  so 
early  an  age  he  could  have  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  books  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  veteran. 

Mr.  Widener's  taste  in  collecting  was 
eclectic,  and  a  fine  Caxton  and  a  precious 
manuscript  of  Thackeray  were  equally  wel- 
come to  his  shelves.  But  from  his  student 
days  at  Harvard,  the  works  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  had  always  possessed  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  for  him.  No  modern 
writer  makes  such  an  appeal  to  youth  as 
Stevenson  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  elderly 
persons,  an  appreciation  of  the  author  of 
'  Weir  of  Hermiston  '  is  always  an  indication 
of  freshness  of  mind.  From  an  early  age, 
therefore,  Mr.  Widener  had  begun  to  collect 
first  editions  of  this  writer,  whose  works 
became  his  inseparable  companions.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  had  secured  the  finest 
collection  of  "  Stevensons  "  in  existence,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  lamented  death  in  April, 
1912,  there  were  very  few  gaps  to  be  filled 
up  in  this  department  of  his  library. 

It  was  almost  a  necessity  that  a  biblio- 
graphical catalogue  should  be  made  of  this 
collection,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  most  efficient  manner  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  produced  a  volume  which  ranks  in  every 
way  amongst  the  choicest  monuments  of 
bibliography.  In  outward  form  it  is  a 
magnificent  quarto  of  266  pages,  and  it 
contains  over  ninety  facsimiles  of  title- 
pages  and  manuscripts.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  have  been  printed  at  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  George  D.  Widener  as  a  memorial  of 
her  son. 

The  collection  contains  every  printed 
work  of  Stevenson,  with  one  or  two  slight 
exceptions,  but  its  most  attractive  features 
are  three  in  number.  Of  these  the  first  is  the 
trial,  or  proof,  edition  of  '  Penny  Whistles  ' 
(afterwards  known  as  '  A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses  '),  of  which  only  one  other  copy  is  in 
existence.  Nine  poems  are  printed  in  this 
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proof  edition  which  were  omitted  by  the 
author  when  '  A  Child's  Garden  '  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1885,  whilst  variations  from 
the  received  text  occur  in  a  large  number  of 
pieces.  The  history  of  the  book,  with  copies 
of  the  poems  showing  all  the  variations,  has 
been  most  carefully  compiled  by  Mr.  Rosen- 
bach,  and  these  twenty  pages  form  a  most 
valuable  chapter  in  the  bibliography  of 
Stevenson. 

The  second  feature,  which  is  unique,  com- 
prises the  "  Brasheana  "  series  of  sonnets, 
which  were  written  in  burlesque  fashion,  "  in 
memory  of  Peter  Brash,  a  publican  of  Edin- 
burgh, whose  tavern  was  a  favourite  resort 
in  the  old  University  days."  Of  these 
sonnets  only  the  first  two  were  put  into  type, 
and  the  collection  possesses  the  proof-sheets 
of  these,  printed  in  eighteenth -century  style 
"  in  imitation  of  the  4to  subscription  edition 
of  Gay's  Poems,  "  the  remaining  three 
being  in  manuscript.  The  whole  series 
is  printed  in  the  catalogue,  M7hich  in  this 
respect,  as  in  several  others,  ranks  as  an 
editio  princeps  of  Stevenson. 

The  third,  and  most  important,  feature  of 
the  collection  is  the  large  number  of  manu- 
scripts which  it  contains.  These  include  a 
very  characteristic  letter  from  R.  L.  S.  to  his 
cousin  "  Bob,"  written  at  the  age  of  18  ;  the 
manuscript  of  '  Catriona ' ;  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  publication  of  '  Markheim,' 
which  was  declined  by  the  business  manager 
of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  eventually 
found  a  place  in  Unwinds  Annual,  1886; 
the  Pacific  and  Vailhna  letters,  12  of  the 
former,  and  225  of  the  latter,  which  were 
acquired  by  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  from  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin  after  his  grandson's  death  ; 
and  the  '  Memoirs  of  Himself,  Book  I.,'  which 
was  given  originally  by  the  writer  to  his 
stepdaughter,  Isobel  Stewart  Strong.  Of 
this  touching  record  of  -Stevenson's  child- 
hood, forty-five  copies  were  privately  printed 
by  Mr.  Widener  for  distribution  among  his 
friends,  and  the  copy  sent  to  me,  together 
with  a  letter  written  only  a  few  days  before 
he  started  on  his  fatal  voyage,  is  among  my 
most  valued  treasures. 

This  collection,  together  with  the  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Widener's  books,  will  find  a 
fitting  resting-place  in  the  Widener  Memorial 
Library,  which  Mrs.  G.  D.  Widener  has 
presented  to  Harvard  University  in  memory 
of  her  son.  Exegit  monumentum  cere  peren- 
nius.  In  the  sympathetic  memoir  which  Mr. 
Rosenbach  has  prefixed  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  collection  will  be  found  a  story,  truly 
described  by  him  as  the  most  pathetic,  the 
most  glorious  in  the  history  of  book-collect- 


ing, with  which  I  may  fittingly  conclude  this 
short  notice  : — 

"  He  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Quaritch  the  rare- 
second  edition  of  Bacon's  '  Essays  '  (1598),  of 
which  only  a  few  copies  are  extant.  He  said  he 
would  take  it  with  him,  as  he  did  not  want  to- 
trust  it  with  the  other  volumes  that  he  had 
bought.  He  would  keep  it  in  his  dispatch-box, 
with  which  he  always  travelled.  Just  before  the 
Titanic  sank,  he  said  to  his  mother  :  '  Mother,  I 
have  placed  the  volume  in  my  pocket ;  little 
Bacon  goes  with  me  !  '  This  is  surely  the  finest 
anecdote  in  the  whole  history  of  books." 


Hyeres. 


W.  F.  PKIDEAUX. 


WEBSTER    AND    THE    '  N.E.D.' 

THAT  such  a  vast  undertaking  as  the  '  New- 
English  Dictionary '  should  not  be  abso- 
lutely flawless  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  some  of  Sir  James  Murray's  collaborators 
in  discharging  their  part  in  this  noble  work 
have  made  some  omissions  which  are  really 
astonishing.  In  the  case  of  the  dramatic 
works  of  John  Webster,  it  is  the  fact  that 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  important  words 
have  been  overlooked,  of  which  no  instances 
are  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary  ;  and, 
besides  this,  numerous  words  used  by  Web- 
ster before  1625  are  illustrated  only  by  quo- 
tations from  later  works. 

Having  compiled  a  lexicon  of  John? 
Webster's  vocabulary,  I  here  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  words  not  indexed  in  the 
'New  English  Dictionary.'  Among  them 
a  great  many  will  be  found  highly  interest- 
ing, not  only  from  a  philological  point  of 
view,  but  as  they  emphasize  John  Webster's 
originality. 

In  giving  the  authorities  for  the  quota- 
tions I  have  used  the  following  abbreviations  t 
'  App.,'  '  Appius  and  Virginia.' 
'  Cuck.,'  '  Care  for  a  Cuckold.' 
'  D.L.C.,'  '  Devil's  Law  Case.' 
*  D.M.,'  '  Duchess  of  Main.' 
'  M.  Col.,'  'Monumental  Column.' 
'  Mon.  Hon.,'  '  Monuments  of  Honour.' 
'  W.D.,'  '  White  Devil.' 

abridge,  active  verb  =  to  make  up  for.  "What 
are  your  additions  ? — . . .  .only. . .  .to  enter- 
tain a  little  more  time,  and  to  abridge  the  not 
received  custom  of  music  in  our  theatre." — 
'  Induction  to  Malcontent,'  105. 

accept  at,  intransitive  verb.  "  The  Senate  should 
have  accepted  at  your. ..  .refusal." — 'App.,' 
I.  i.  41. 

accessary  to,  ad jective=  partaking  (without  any- 
invidious  meaning).  "  Any  action  that  is  but 
accessary  to  the  making  men  happy." — • 
'  D.L.C.,'  II.  i.  120. 

accrue,  active  verb  =to  be  liable  to,  to  incur- 
"  What  penalty  and  danger  you  accrue." — 
'  App.,'  III.  ii.  208. 
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admiration,  noun=a  peculiar  mode  of  election  at 

conclaves,  more  commonly  styled  "  adoration." 

"  The  cardinals  have  given  over  scrutiny,  and 

are  fall'n  to  admiration." — '  W.D.,'  IV.  ii.  38. 

adventure,  noun=object  of  a  quest.     "  I  am  your 

adventure,  am  I  not  ?  " — '  D.M.,'  III.  v.  96. 
after-ruin,     noun.     "  To     make     themselves     of 
strength   and  power  to   be   our  after-ruin." — 

'  D.M.,'  III.  v.  46. 
all-composed,  adj.     "  O  all-compos'd  of  excellent 

parts."—'  M.  Col.,'  275. 
all-controlling,   adj.     "  The   all-controlling   power 

of  fate."—'  M.  Col.,'  114. 
all-spent,   adj.     "  Who,   being   a  bawd,   corrupts 

their  all-spent  oaths."—'  M.  Col.,'  187. 
anno,  noun.     "  In  anno  seventy-one." — '  D.L.C.,' 
IV.  ii.  321.     (A  curious  instance  of  the  use  of 
this  ablative  as  a  regular  noun.) 
another :      one     and     another,     pronoun.     "  Two 

cornets,    which ....  answer    one    and    another 

interchangeably." — '  Mon.  Hon.,'  339. 
approvement,    noun  =  favourable    reception    of    a 

literary  work.     "  I  will  not. . .  .insist  upon  the 

approvement  of  it." — '  D.L.C.,'  To  the  Reader. 
arch-puritan,  noun.     "  They  might  be  godfathers 

themselves,   and   yet   be   no   arch-puritans." — 

'  D.L.C.,'  IV.  ii.  218. 
audit-time,  noun=time  for  casting  up  accounts. 

"  A  slave  that  only  smell'd  of  ink  and  counters, 

in  the  audit  time." — '  D.M.,'  III.  iii.  73. 

back- postern,   no  un=  back-door.     "  Make   out  by 

some  back-postern." — '  W.D.,'  II.  ii.  51. 
bag,  noun(?). 

Everything  that  moves,  he  goes   in  fear  of   's 
life  on  ; 

A  fur  gown'd  cat. . .  .a  black  cow. . . . 

And  if  the  baby  go  but  to  the  bag 

Tis  ink  and  paper  for  a  mittimus. 

'  Cuck.,'  II.  ii.  98. 
baivd,    adj.=bawdy.     "A    whirlwind    strike    off 

these  bawd  farthingales."—'  D.M.,'  II.  i.  163. 
be-agued,  ad j.  =  seized  with  a  fever-fit.       "I  was 

be-agu'd,  fearing " — 'App.,'  I.  i.  40. 

bleat,   active  verb    (?).     On  a   personage   in  the 

play  revealing  his  identity  before  a  court  of 

justice  while  on  the  bench,  another  exclaims, 

"  How    the    judges    have    bleated    him !  " — 

'  D.L.C.,'  IV.  ii.  478. 
bondslave-like,   adv.  =as   becomes   a   slave.     "  In 

her     most     proper     habit,     bondslave-like." — 

'  App.,'  IV.  i.  205. 
brine-wet,  adj.=wet  with  salt  water.     "All  the 

pillow. ..  .was    brine-wet    with    her    tears."— 

'  W.D.,'  III.  ii.  328. 
bring  off,  active  verb  =to  assist  in  a  fight,  to  look 

to  a  combatant's  safety. 

Not  as  the  law  of  combat  is,  to  stand 

Aloof  and  see  fair  play,  bring  off  his  friend, 

But  to  engage  his  person,        '  Cuck.,'  I.  ii.  77. 
burial-plot,    noun=burying-ground.     "A    burial- 
plot  for  both  your  honours." — '  W.D.,'  I.  ii.  301. 
cantharide-monger,     noun  =  a     debauched     man. 

"  Ask  all  your  cantharide-mongers  that  ques- 
tion."— '  D.L.C.,'  II.  i.  144. 
chaperoness,  noun  =  a  female  guardian,  a  duenna. 

"  My  precious  chaperoness." — 'D.L.C.,'  I.  ii.  181. 

(The   word    chaperon  is  first  quoted  from  Mrs. 

Delany,  1720.) 
city -chronicle,      noun.     "  As     the      city-chronicle 

relates  it."—'  D.M.,'  III.  iii.  17. 
city-chuff,  noun  =  a  rich  miser  of  the  City.     "  Rich 

city    chuffs.... go    and    plough    up    fools." — 

'  D.L.C.,'  II.  i.  200. 


collectionship,  noun=the  lapse  of  time  during 
which  a  student  reads  for  a  degree  at  a  Univer- 
sity. "  All  the  time  of  your  collectionship  " 

'  D.L.C.,'  II.  i.  34.     (Collections at  Oxford  is  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  each  term  ;  not  men- 
tioned before  1709.) 
compliment,  noun  =  challenge. 

I  rather  chose  the  hazard  of  my  soul, 
Than  forgo  the  compliment  of  a  choleric  man 
. 'D.L.C.,' II.  iv.  12.  * 

conmve,  active  verb=to  join  for  a  common  pur- 
pose. "  Please  your  lordships  so  to  connive 
yoxir  judgments  to  the  view." — '  W.D.,'  Ill 
ii.  27.  (This  sentence  is  uttered  by  a  pedantic 
coxcomb.)  The  verb  has  the  meaning  of  "to 
have  a  covert  understanding  with  "  in  the 
following  texts,  but  is  used  intransitivelv : 
1797,  Lomax,  '  Philanthrope,'  No.  28,  222  * 
1831,  Scott,  '  Castle  Dangerous,'  II.,  "  Dost 
thou  connive  with  the  wolves?"  1850,  Mrs. 
Browning,  '  Poems,'  i.  6,  "  Who  acts,  connives 
With  God." 

court-calumny,  noun. — "  One  of  Pasquil's  paper- 
bullets,  court-calumny." — '  D.M.,'  III.  i.  49. 

court-delay,  noun. — " had  spent  Poth  money 

and  herself  in  court-delays." — '  M.  Col.,'  164. 
court-ejectment,     noun  =  expulsion     from     court. 

"  Doth  he  make  a  court-ejectment  of  me  ?  " 

*  W.D.,'  V.  iii.  50. 
court-faction,  noun. — "  These  strong  court-factions 

In  the  career  oft  break  the  riders'  necks  " 

— '  W.D.,'  V.  iv.  14. 

court-gall,  noun=a  discontented  courtier.     "Bo- 
sola,  the  only  court-gall." — '  D.M.,'  I.  i.  23. 
court-game,    no  un=  fashionable    game.     "Tis    a 

court-game. .  .  .as  gleek." — '  D.L.C.,'  II.  i.  57. 
court-mist,   noun  =  dreams   of   fashionable   living 
"  I    have    remov'd    this    court-mist    from    her 
eyes." — '  D.L.C.,'  I.  ii.  69. 

court-promise,  noun. — "  Court-promises  !  let  wise 
men  count  them  curs'd !  " — '  W.D.,'  V.  ii.  193. 

court-sport,    noun. — " nought    so    tedious   as. 

court-sport." — '  M.  Col.,'  92. 

court-tears,  noun=false  weeping.  "These  court- 
tears  claim  not  your  tribute  to  them." — '  W  D  ' 
V.  ii.  225. 

court-tvisdom,    noun  =  experience    of    court    life. 
"  Wilt   hear   some   of   my   court-wisdom  ?  " — , 
'  W.D.,'  V.  ii.  71. 
dagger-point,  noun.     "  My  dagger-point  had  cleft 

her  heart." — '  W.D.,'  III.  i.  37. 
demi-footcloth,    noun  =  a    short    caparison    for    a 

horse.     "  A  demi-footcloth  for  his moil  " 

'  W.D.,'  III.  ii.  176. 

devolve,  active  verb  =to  open  by  means  of  folding 
doors.  "  Let  Janus'  temple  be  devolv'd." — 
'App.,'  I.  iii.  134.  (This  word  originally 
meant  to  unroll  or  unfold.) 

dilate,  active  verb  =  to  display.  "The  Monu- 
ment of  Gratitude thus  dilates  itself."— 

'  Mon.  Hon.,'  365. 

double  -  married,  adj.  =twice  -  wedded.  "  Being^ 
double-married,  I  may  now  have  two  children." 
— '  Cuck.,'  V.  ii.  134. 

elm-body,  noun  =  the  trunk  of  an  elm.  "  Twa 
elm-bodies  sprang  up  from  one  root." — '  Mon. 
Hon.,'  353. 

eye-seeded,  adj.  = spotted  with  eyes  like  a  peacock's 
tail.  "  Her  eye-seeded  robe." — '  Mon.  Col.,' 
160. 

felloic-murderer,  noun  =  accomplice  in  a  crime. 
"  Now  you  know  me  for  your  fellow-murderer." 
— '  D.M.,'  V.  ii.  296. 
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fence,  intrans.  verb  (?).     "  Fencing  of  a  congey 
with  arms  and   legs." — '  Induction  to  Malcon- 
tent,' stage-direction. 
fiery-still,  adj.  =bold  and  gentle  at  once. 
Whose  resolution  was  so  fiery-still 
It  seemed  he  knew  better  to  die  than  kill. 

'  Mon.  Col.,'  80. 

figure,  noun  =  a  stage  surmounted  with  per- 
formers in  a  pageant.  "To  give  you  better 
light  of  the  figure,  the  chief  person  in  this  is 
Sir  Thomas  White." — '  Mon.  Hon.,'  331. 

find  out,  active  verb  =  to  win  to  one's  wife.  "  In 
hope  to  find  you  out." — '  Cuck.,'  I.  i.  38. 

fore-path,  noun  =  a  short  cut.  "The  fore-path 
may  advantage  thee  to  meet  'em." — '  Cuck.,' 
II.  i.  32. 

jorespousals,  noun  =betrothal.  "  Divorc'd  from 
her  forespousals  with  Icilius." — '  App.,'  IV. 
ii.  128. 

iort-bridge,  noun  =  the  drawbridge  in  front  of  a 
fortress,  or  a  bridge  fortified  with  a  barbican. 
"  Meet  me  at  the  fort-bridge."—'  D.M.,'  III. 
iii.  75. 

forthcoming,  noun  =  custody. 

She  is  a  virgin,  sir,  and  must  not  lie 
Under  a  man's  forthcoming. 

'  App.,'  III.  ii.  337. 

(The  word  is  quoted  only  as  an  adjective  with 
a  similar  meaning,  1565-73,  to  keep  somebody 
'forthcoming=to  keep  in  safe  custody.) 

iraight,  ad j.=  fraught  or  freighted.  "  Fraight 
with  love  and  duty."—'  D.M.,'  V.  i.  69. 

French  rheum,  noun  =the  venereal  disease.  "  Your 
French  fly  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  for 

.the  French  rheum." — '  App.,'  III.  ii.  27. 

BON  A.  F.  BOURGEOIS. 

(To  be,  continued.) 


A  WOLFE  DISPATCH. — What  light  could 
be  thrown  on  the  following  dispatch  ?  It 
is  of  parchment,  eight  inches  in  length, 
three  in  width,  curved  on  the  top  and 
bottom  so  as  to  be  the  more  easily  fitted  to 
the  ankle  (or  arm)  of  the  messenger  under 
his  clothes.  It  is  crumpled,  and  shows 
evidences  of  having  been  used.  This  is 
the  wording  in  facsimile  : — 
GENERAL  AMHERST,  Duquesne. 

I  can  make  no  Change  in  the  Position 
as  you  suggest  no  can  I  render  you  assistance  in 
the  matter.  It  is  imperative  that  you  hold  the 
left  bank  until  the  arrival  of  General  How. 

June,  1759.  WoLFE' 

It  does  not  look  like  a  forgery.  Who  would 
have  an  interest  in  such  ?  and  a  forger  would 
have  added  an  r  to  "  no  "  and  a  terminal  e 
to  the  "How." 

The  present  Earl  Amherst  has  searched 
among  the  family  papers,  but  cannot  find 
any  letter  to  which  the  above  would  have 
been  a  reply. 

Unless  the  apparent  place  of  writing  be  a 
cipher  word,  my  opinion  would  be  that  it 
and  all  following  the  word  "  matter  "  are  to 
deceive  the  enemy  in  case  the  ranger  to 


whom  it  was  entrusted  should  be  captured. 
Duquesne  was  far  to  the  west,  and  had 
been  in  our  possession  since  the  preceding 
year.  It  was  the  first  intimation  to  Am- 
herst that  Wolfe  was  before  Quebec.  The 
route  to  the  rear  and  the  Hudson,  though 
long,  was  familiar  to  the  rangers.  Wolfe 
would  not  have  given  advice  to  Amherst 
as  to  his  movements.  The  rendering  of 
assistance  might  refer  to  the  regret  often 
expressed  by  Wolfe  that,  owing  to  some 
of  the  French  frigates  having  escaped  up 
the  river,  he  could  not  with  gunboats  clear 
the  route  towards  Montreal,  and  thus  aid 
the  other  general. 

There  may  be  traditions  in  the  family  of 
officers  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  armies,  and 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  family 
whence  the  dispatch  came,  although  I  am 
assured  of  its  authenticity. 

Col.  Howe,  later  a  general  officer,  was  at 
Wolfe's  side  in  June,  1759. 

DAVID  Ross  McCoRD. 

Temple  Grove,  Montreal. 

THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  LONDON  :  A  CON- 
TEMPORARY LETTER. — The  following  extract 
from  The  Morning  Post  of  7  March  may, 
I  think,  be  deemed  worthy  of  reproduction 

in  '  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

"  A  correspondent  writes  :  Among  the  many 
interesting  old  documents  which  Mr.  G.  L. 
Courthope,  the  member  for  the  Rye  Division  of 
Sussex,  possesses  is  the  following  letter,  which  he 
has  permitted  me  to  copy  and  to  send  to  the 
Morning  Post  for  publication.  It  was  written  on 
the  third  day  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  1666, 
by  the  London  agent  or  factor  to  the  Courthope 
family,  which  owned  extensive  ironworks  in 
Kent  and  Sussex.  One  of  the  few  houses  which 
survived  in  Leadenhall  Street  belonged  to  an 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Courthope,  Sir  George  Courthope, 
of  Whiligh,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Alexander  Courthope, 
of  Sprivers,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed. 
The  house  survived  until  about  1878,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  Africa  House.  The  letter  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  HONOURED  MB.  COURTHOP, — I  must  begg 
your  pdon  if  I  write  nonsense,  for  I  am  in  a  sadd 
condition,  my  house  burnt  and  all  my  other  houses 
in  London  to  ye  valor  of  150  S.  And  (?)  but  as 
to  your  Aceompts  &  business  all  is  safe,  only  I 
have  500Z.  in  Sr  Robert  Viners  hands,  how  they 
have  disposd  of  your  Cash  I  know  not,  but  will 
make  enquiry  that  soe  I  may  supply  your  occasion 
as  long  as  I  am  able  you  shal  be  sure  to  heare 
from  me  next  weeke  when  I  hope  to  satisfie  your 
desires,  but  truly  sd.  have  it  ye  saddest  glow 
that  ever  was  seen  and  I  believe  there  is'nt  one 
house  standing  within  ye  walls  except  some  few 
at  Leadenhall  Street  &  ffenchurch  Street — it  is 
still  burning,  and  when  it  will  cease  none  knows 
for  ye  french  Preists  have  a  world  of  fireballs 
which  they  scatter  up  &  downe  in  all  places. 
I  saw  one  of  their  Balls  this  morning  and  there  was 
taken  3  Bushells  of  them,  soe  that  we  can  not 
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be  safe  any  where  till  thes  p'sons  are  destroyd 
which  I  hope  his  Matie  will  see  done.  I  have 
nothing  more  but  that  I  shall  ever  be  your 
devoted  servant  HUMP:  TUCK. 

Desolation,  Sept.  6,  66. 

"  Mr.  Houghton  presents  his  respects  to  you, 
and  is  a  sad  man  for  ye  Citty  besides  his  own 

WlLMOT   CORFIELD. 

"PLOWDEN."— In  a  review  of  Col.  Chiche- 
ley  Plowden's  recently  published  records  of 
his  family  there  occurs  the  following  sen- 
tence, which  may  not  be  seen  by  all  readers 
of  N.  &  Q.,'  but  which  would  certainly 
interest  that  large  number  of  them  who 
study  the  meaning  of  place-names  (The 
Athenceum,  7  March,  p.  359)  :— 

" the  proposed  derivation  of  Plowden  from 

plio  (Cymric  =  clearing)  and  den  (Saxon  = 
wooded  valley) — a  hybrid  apparently  carefully 
compounded  to  express  the  not  verv  obvious 
idea  of  a  densely  wooded  clearing  !  " 

ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 

'  N.  &  Q.'  IN  FICTION. — Many  of  your 
contributors  must  have  noted  with  interest 
the  considerable 'part  played  by  a  copy  of 
'N.  &  Q.:  in  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  latest 
novel,  '  The  Witness  for  the  Defence.'  I  do 
not  remember  any  other  instances  of  its 
appearance  in  fiction,  but  if  such  exist  they 
might  well  be  put  upon  record  for  the  sake 
of  the  annals  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

MARGARET  LAVINGTON. 

[Several  instances  are  recorded  in  the  contribu- 
tions at  9  S.  vii.  85, 155  ;  xi.  265 ;  xii.  151,  276,  454.] 

PHIL  MAY  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS.— Sir 
Henry  Lucy  in  '  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilder- 
ness '  (Cornhill  Magazine,  March  issue)  con- 
tributes some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
Phil  May,  and  states  : — 

"  Generous  to  a  fault,  he  was  the  daily  prey 
of  a  large  class  of  hanger-on  at  Fleet  Street  bars 
and  late-night  clubs.  Anybody  could  get  any- 
thing out  of  him  by  asking,  and  there  were  many 
who  were  not  restrained  by  conscience  in  the 
matter. 

The  true  history  of  Phil  May's  struggling 
days  has  yet  to  be  written.  Not  a  few  of 
those  "  who  were  not  restrained  by  con- 
science "  really  helped  him  previously,  when 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Most  of 
the  published  reminiscences  of  Phil  May  the 
biography  of  'D.N.B.'  included,  have  been 
written  by  men  who  knew  him  only  during 
his  Punch  days,  and  have  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  St.  Stephen's  Review  period  and 
the  more  shady  days. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Phil  May 
during  more  than  two  years  of  his  life  filled 
up  a  portion  of  his  time  with  what  is 
sometimes  called  "  penny-a-lining."  This 


included  reports  of  inquests,  accidents,  fires, 
and  labour  strikes  at  the  Docks  and  in  the 
East  End  of  London.  He  rarely  used  his 
own  name  on  the  "  copy,"  but  generally 
that  of  the  better-known  "  liner,"  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Duncan.  Phil  received  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  for  the  "  copy  "  used  by 
the  London  newspapers,  and  Duncan  the 
remainder  for  the  use  of  his  name.  The 
accounts  were  always  collected  at  the  news- 
paper offices  by  Walter  Duncan. 

ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 
36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ALLSOP  PLACE. — In  the  discussion  on  the 
demolition  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  house  in  Upper 
Baker  Street,  reference  was  made  in '  N.  &  Q.* 
(see  9  S.  ix.  224,  355)  to  this  short  turning 
off  the  Marylebone  Road.  From  an  interest- 
ing article  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
12  March, 'The  Development  of  Baker  Street/ 
one  is  now  able  to  identify  the  name  as 
associated  with  Allsop  Farm,  "  along  the 
boundary  of  which  "  ran  Upper  Baker  Street. 
We  are  further  told  that  in  1820  the  "  Cow 
Yard  of  Allsop's  Farm  lay  at  the  back  of  " 
the  offices  of  Messrs.  George  Head  &  Co., 
auctioneers  and  surveyors,  in  that  street. 
This  firm  has  now  secured  other  premises  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  after  nearly  a 
century's  continuous  occupation. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

SAMUEL  ANNESLEY.  —  The  Guardian  of 
20  March  contains  an  article  headed  '  New 
Light  on  the  Wesleys,'  in  which  the  relations, 
between  Samuel  Wesley,  father  of  John, 
and  his  brother-in-law  are  described  in  the 
light  shed  on  them  by  discoveries  of  docu- 
ments in  the  India  Office.  The  wills  both 
of  Samuel  Annesley  and  his  wife  are  quoted, 
and  it  would  appear  that  he  probably  died 
about  the  year  1732.  Tyerman's  '  Life  of 
Samuel  Wesley  '  gives  no  hint  of  Annesley's 
being  a  married  man,  and  says  that 
"  all  at  once  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no 
account  was  ever  received,  either  of  his  person 
or  his  property.  The  probability  is  that  he  was 
robbed  and  murdered." 

His  willis  dated  1729,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
1732/3,  and  in  both  the  expectations  'of  the 
Wesley  family  of  legacies  are  utterly  dis- 
appointed. 

Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  in  his  novel 
'  Hetty  Wesley,'  speaks  of  Annesley's  em- 
barkation for  England  and  sudden  disappear- 
ance from  his  cabin,  and  of  his  being  found 
afterwards  as  a  begging  hermit  among  the 
Indian  hills.  Is  not  this'worthy  of  mention 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  ?  "  E.  L.  H.  TEW. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. — King's  Col- 
lege Hospital,  recently  demolished,  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  Portugal  Street,  and  was 
founded  in  1839,  the  buildings  being  on  the 
site  of  the  old  workhouse  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  of  an  old  parochial  burial-ground 
called  the  "  Green  Ground,"  which  was  about 
«,  third  of  an  acre  in  extent,  the  last  recorded 
interment  being  in  1850.  Among  the  celeb- 
rities buried  here  was  Joe  Miller,  author  of 
'The  Jest  Book,'  who  died  15  Aug.,  1738. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with 
an  inscription  said  to  be  by  Stephen  Duck. 
This  memorial,  having  become  decayed,  was 
restored  in  1816. 

Many  hundreds  of  coffins  were  unearthed 
during  the  recent  clearance  of  this  site  ; 
the  remains  are  in  a  remarkably  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  they  are  being 
enclosed  in  shells  and  reinterred  at  Brook- 
lands  Cemetery. 

Portugal  Street  was  the  last  place  in 
London  where  the  stocks  were  set  up, 
being  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  facing 
King's  College  Hospital.  Near  the  old 
burial  -  ground  was  the  "  Grange  "  "public- 
house,  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Davenant 
in  his  '  Playhouse  to  Let '  as  a  haunt  of  the 
players.  This  hostelry  with  its  old  and 
picturesque  inn-yard  was  demolished  in 
1853,  and  its  site  "absorbed  by  the  Hospital. 

J.    ABDAGH. 

"  T.  K.,"  AUTHOR  or  PAMPHLET  IDEN- 
TIFIED.— The  Library  of  Congress  has  lately 
received  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 

"  A  brief  Account  of  the  Woollen  Manufactury 
of  England,  With  Relation  To  the  Prejudice  it 
Receives  By  the  Clandestine  Exportation  of 
Wooll  from  Ireland  into  France  [London:  Printed 
for  and  Sold  by  A.  Baldwin MDCCVIII.]." 

I  do  not  know  that  the  pamphlet  is  rare, 
but  my  reason  for  writing  is  that  I  think 
I  can  now  furnish  the  author's  name. 

The  Appendix  contains  the  author's  reports 
on  his  '  Survey  of  the  Southern  Coasts  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  wool  into  France,'  signed  "  T.  K."  In 
the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  iii., 
1702-7,  there  are  several  references  which 
see.n  to  establish  that  Thomas  Knox,  "  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,"  was 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet.  Following  are 
citations  from  the  more  significant  items  : 

"  March  10,  1703/4.  Letter  from  Thomas 
Knox  to  Mr.  Secretary  Lowndes,  enclosing  for 
the  Ld.  High  Treasurer  an  answer  to  the  Com1"8 
of  the  Revenue's  Report,  relating  to  the  discovery 
made  by  him  of  a  correspondence  held  and  a  trade 
•carried  on  by  sending  wool  from  Ireland  into 
Prance." — P.  241. 


"  July  9,  1706.  Copy  of  report  of  the  [Comr 
of  Revenue]  Ireland  to  the  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer, as  to  the  salary  of  Mr  Thomas  Knox. 
Dated  Custom  House,  Dublin,  9th  July,  1700.  — 
P.  448. 

"  [?  About  Nov.  29]  1706.  Petition  of  Thomas 
Knox,  Esq.,  Surveyor  General  of  the  coasts  of 
Ireland,  for  prevention  of  the  export  of  wool 
into  France.  Petitioner  had  spent  about  four 
years  and  above  500Z.  in  money  on  that  service, 
and  could  not  execute  the  office  for  65Z.  per  ann., 
which  was  all  that  was  allowed  by  the  Comrs 
in  Ireland."—  P.  173. 

So  far  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
biographical  material  regarding  the  author. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  author's 
name  has  heretofore  been  discovered.  The 
British  Museum  enters  the  pamphlet  under 
"  T.  K."  The  work  is  not  mentioned  at 
all  in  H.  B.  Wagner's  '  Irish  Economics  : 
1700-1783.  A  Bibliography  with  Notes' 
(London,  1907)  ;  or  in  the  bibliography 
contained  in  A.  E.  Murray's  '  History  of  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Relations  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  '  (London, 
P.  S.  King  &  Son,  1907). 

A.  P.  C.  GRIFFIN. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

"  STACKFREED."  —  This  word  is  used  by 
antiquaries  as  the  name  of  a  contrivance  (a 
sort  of  brake)  employed  in  early  watches  for 
the  purpose  now  served  by  the  fusee,  viz., 
to  equalize  the  impulse  given  by  the  main- 
spring. The  earliest  instance  of  the  word 
that  I  have  found  is  in  the  article  '  Fusee  ' 
in  the  '  Encyclopedic  '  (1756),  where  it  is 
spelt  stochlred.  It  occurs  in  Berthoud's 
'  Histoire  de  la  Mesure  du  Temps  '  (1802)  as 
stack  freed,B,nd  in  Rees's  '  Cyclopaedia  '  (1819), 
art.  '  Clock,'  as  stack-freed.  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  directed  to  any  earlier  instances  in 
English,  or  to  receive  any  information  throw- 
ing light  on  the  history  and  original  form  of 
the  word.  Where  can  the  writer  in  the 
'  Encyclopedic  '  have  found  it  ? 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 

BOTHWELL.  —  This  name  is  found  in  Liver- 
pool. Although  it  sounds  essentially  Scotch, 
our  fathers  have  told  us  that  we  came  from 
Belfast.  Is  this  probable  ?  Could  any 
correspondent  set  me  on  the  track  as  to  how 
to  prove  it  ?  L-  V. 
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JOHN  SWINFEN. — Could  any  reader  tell 
ine  whether  this  member  for  Tamworth 
in  the  Long  Parliament  belonged  to  a 
.Staffordshire  family,  or,  as  asserted  by 
'Capt.  Anson  in  his  '  Life  of  the  Earl  of 
St.  Vincent,'  to  a  Worcestershire  family  ? 
If  Capt.  Anson  is  correct,  what  part  of 
Worcestershire  did  he  come  from  ? 

ALFRED  R.  WOOD. 

GALE  FAMILIES. — I  shall  be  glad  to 
Ceceive  any  information  concerning  West- 
Country  (especially  Dorset)  Gale  families. 
More  particularly,  can  any  of  your  readers 
locate — 

1.  Parentage  and  place  of  birth,  c.   1734, 
of    Robert     Gale,     yeoman,     who     married 
Rebecca,    daughter    of    Andrew    and    Mary 
White,  at  Hilton,  6  Feb.,  1759,  by  licence'? 
If,  as  I  am  informed,  the  marriage  licences 
for  the  Dorset  portion  of  the  ancient  Diocese 
of  Bristol  were  burnt  in  the  Chartist  Riots 
of  1832,  this  source  of  information  is  closed. 
According  to  a  fly-leaf  inscription,  "  Robert 
Gale  went  to  Hilton  1756."     He  farmed  there 
— which  farm    ("  Upper  "    or    "  Lower  ")  I 
do  not  know.     Five  children  were  born  to 
Robert  and  Rebecca  Gale  at  Hilton  :    the 
•eldest,  John  White  Gale,  in  1760,  and  the 
youngest,  Jonathan  Gale,  in  December,  1768. 
Robert   Gale  afterwards   went   from   Hilton 
to  Chaldon    West,  where  he  died   2  Aug., 
1792,  aged  58,  his  will  being  in  the  Bland- 
ford  Probate  Registry.     His  tombstone  is  in 
the  churchyard  at  East  Chaldon  (Chaldon 
Herring),  where  he  was  churchwarden.    Any 
other   information   concerning   him   will   be 
welcome. 

2.  Marriage,   between    1785   and  1794,  of 
Jonathan  and  Sarah  Gale  ? 

F.  R.  GALE. 
103,  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington. 

SHAFTESBURY'S  '  JUDGMENT  OF  HER- 
CULES.'— In  his  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  '  Second  Characters  '  of  Shaf tesbury 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1914)  Dr. 
Rand  tells  us  that  the  essay  '  A  Notion  of 
the  Historical  Draught  or  Tablature  of  the 
Judgment  of  Hercules  '  was  first  printed  in 
French  in  the  Journal  des  Sqavans  for 
November,  1712,  "  a  fact,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  which  has  strangely  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  bibliographers."  I  have  looked  in 
vain  for  the  essay  in  the  Journal  des  S$avans 
for  1712;  and  I  may  mention  also  that  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  Bibliotheque  Choisie 
of  Le  Clerc,  who  was  to  have  been  asked  to 
get  it  printed.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  where  it  appeared  in  its  French  form  ? 

H.  B. 


BRIEFS. — In  this  parish,  as  in  many  others, 
the  registers  contain  a  list  of  briefs  collected 
for  various  objects.  I  have  read  a  good 
deal  on  the  subject,  but  can  find  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  churches  in  which 
each  brief  was  directed  to  be  read.  Was 
the  area  the  Rural  Deanery,  the  Arch- 
deaconry, or  the  diocese  ?  It  surely  could 
not  be  the  whole  of  England  ! 

E.   L.   H.   TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — (1)  Will  some  reader 
kindly  give  me  chapter  and  verse  for  a 
dictum,  'attributed  to  some  Victorian  poli- 
tician, asserting  the  superiority  in  political 
value  of  The  Times  newspaper  over  the 
*  Histories  '  (sic)  of  Thucydides  ? 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  S. 

Ashfield,  Bedford. 

(2)  "  My  camp  is  in  the  West."— A  set 
of  verses  with  the  above  refrain  appeared 
in  The  Star  many  years  ago.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  author's  name,  and  if  the 
verses  ever  appeared  in  a  volume. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

Where  can  I  find  the  poem  containing 
the  following  words  ? — 

"  God  give  us  men  at  a  time  like  this,  men  of 
great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith,  and  willing 
hands  : 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill, 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will, 
Men  who  love  honour,  men  who  cannot  lie.' 

God  give  us  men. 

I  am  told  that  they  are  from  a  poem  by 
J.    G.    Holland,    entitled    '  Wanted,'    but   I 
cannot  trace  either  the  poem  or  the  writer. 
ROBERT   J.  PATERSON. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
about  the  following  Old  Westminsters  : — 

(1)  Henry  Haddon.  admitted  1731,  aged  14  ; 

(2)  James  Haldene,  admitted  1737,  aged  10  ; 

(3)  Jonathan  Hall,  admitted  1718,  aged  9  ; 

(4)  Moses   Hall,   admitted    1741,   aged     .1  : 

(5)  Percy    Francis    Hall,    admitted    1811  : 

(6)  George    Hallam,    admitted    1769  ;     (7) 
Robert     Spencer    Ballet,     admitted     1794 : 
(8)  James  Hallett,  admitted  1788  ;   (9)  John 
Hallett,  admitted  1781  ;    (10)  John  Douglas 
Hallett,  bom  1  Oct.,  1805,  admitted  1816  ; 
(11)  Edward  Halliday,  admitted  1732,  aged 
10;    (12)  Nicholas  Halpen,  admitted  1740, 
aged  12  ;   (13)  Vanham  Halt,  admitted  1739, 
aged    13  ;     and    (14)    William    Halse,    born 
25  May,  1817,  admitted  1827. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 
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BATTLEDORE  AND  SHUTTLECOCK  :  TECH- 
NICAL TERMS.  —  Can  any  one  indicate  a 
source  that  will  give  the  technical  terms 
in  the  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
as  it  was  played  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ?  I  wish  especially  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  "  pur  "  as  employed  in  this 
game  when  the  shuttlecock  fell  to  the  ground. 

M.  P.  T. 

Michigan. 

AN  ANTEDATED  PATENT  OF  NOBILITY. — 
Defoe,  writing  inApplebees  Journal  19  Aug., 
1721,  says  :— 

"Cardinal  Alberoni  is  going  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  Marquis  de  Bracciano ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  Match  the  Pope  raises  the 
Family  of  Alberoni  to  the  Dignities  of  Nobles,  and 
Antedates  the  Patent  two  hundred  Years  ;  so  that 
at  one  Stroke  it  is  made  a  very  ancient  Family." — 
'Defoe's  Uncollected  Works,'  ii.  419,  ed.  Lee, 
1869. 

Was  it  a  practice  of  other  European 
sovereigns  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
antedate  such  patents  ? 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

"CORVICER,"  AN  OLD  TRADE. — In  the 
published  parish  '  Registers  of  Conway,' 
between  the  years  1588  and  1679.  we  come 
across  twelve  entries,  at  least,  where  a  man 
is  described  as  "  Corvicer "  (sometimes 
shortened  "Cor.").  Let  the  last  entry,  the 
one  for  1679,  serve  as  a  type  :  "  Baptizat 
1679  |  Johannes  filius  Thomse  Williams, 
Corvicer,  May  22°."  This  description  is  not 
confined  to  the  above  Registers.  In  Browne 
Willis's  '  Bangor,'  p.  3,  we  read  this  tran- 
script :  "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Owen 
Parry,  |  Corvicer,  who  died  the  14th  of 
Febru  |  ary  1712.  Aged  57."  Will  some 
reader,  who  has  access  to  the  more  ex- 
haustive reference  books,  inform  one  who 
has  consulted  all  ordinary  ones  within  his 
reach  what  trade  was  that  of  the  "  corvicer," 
and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  word  ?  I  have 
a  presumption  that  corvicer— cooper,  but 
I  can  get  no  corroboration  of  it. 

T.  LLECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

[The  corvicer  was  a  shoemaker.  The  quotations 
in  the  '  N.E.D.'  under  '  Corviser  '  range  from  1401 
to  1725.  The  second  quotation  (1467)  is  :  "That  the 
corvesers  bye  ther  lether  in  the  seid  yeld  halle." 
The  derivation  is  from  Cordubense,  Cordubanum, 
the  Latinized  form  of  Cordova  ] 

VOLTAIRE  IN  ENGLAND. — I  want  to  know 
in  what  number  of  what  magazine  Voltaire's 
notes  in  English  for  his  '  Letters  on  England  ' 
were  lately  published.  I  saw  the  announce- 
ment two  or  three  months  ago.  J.  F.  R. 


BRIAN  DUPPA,  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. — 
1.  After  his  ordination  in  1614  Duppa 
travelled  on  the  Continent.  Where  may  I 
find  an  account  of  this  tour  ? 

2.  (Duplicate.)     Is    the    name    "  Duppas 
Hill  "  (Croydon)  connected  with  the  family  ? 

3.  The  following  names  appear  in  wills 
(Canterbury),  letters,  and  other  documents 
connected  with  Brian  Duppa.     Can  any  one- 
give  me  any  further  information  ? 

(a)  Hy.  Brooke  of  London,  mercer  (1595). 
I  think  he  was   stepfather    to   Mrs.  Turke 
and  Mrs.  Jeff.  Duppa. 

(b)  Mr.  John  Turke. 

(c)  John  Create,  yeoman  (1593). 

(d)  John  Eaton,  gent.  (1594). 

(e)  Ralph   Cardiffe,   gent,    (willed   to   be 
buried  in  Lewisham  Church,  1594). 

(/)  Win.  Smith  (married  Alice  Duppa,  and 
built  a  house  on  Croome's  Hill,  Greenwich). 

(g)  Who  was  Miles  Duppa,  who  married 
Jane  Jones  in  1606  at  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark  ?  (He  was  not  the  Bishop's  brother.) 

E.  M.  F. 

"  AN  HONEST  MAN  AND  A  GOOD  BOWLER." 

— I  find  this  quoted  in  a  pamphlet  dated 
1697  as  "  a  good  old  saying."  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  an  early  reference  to  its  use. 
It  is  probably  of  Lancashire  origin. 

HENRY  FISHWICK. 
The  Heights,  Rochdale. 

WILKINSON'S  IRON  CHAPEL. — In  several 
accounts  of  the  well-known  eighteenth- 
century  ironmaster  John  Wilkinson  mention 
is  made  of  an  iron  chapel  which  he  is  said 
to  have  built  at  Bilston,  Staffs.  One 
version  is  that  the  window -frames  and  the 
pulpit  only  were  of  iron.  I  should  be  in- 
terested to  have  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
with  date.  Are  there  any  remains,  e.g., 
of  the  pulpit,  existing  at  the  present  day? 
H.  W.  DICKINSON. 

SIR  NATHANIEL  MEAD. — I  am  anxious 
to  find  the  will  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Meade  (or 
Mead),  only  child  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Fell)  Meade,  members  of  the  Society  of. 
Friends.  He  was  born  1684,  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple  1 700,  became  Serjeant-at-Law, 
was  knighted,  and  died  April,  1760,  "  at  his 
house  in  Litchfield  Street,  near  Newport 
Market,"  London.  He  had  left  the  Society 
of  Friends.  From  his  father  he  inherited 
estates  in  Essex  (Cooseyes  or  Goosehayes, 
which  he  sold),  Middlesex,  and  Kent. 
Searches  have  been  made  from  1760  to 
1769  in  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  ; 
Commissary  Court,  London ;  Consistory 
Court,  London  ;  Archdeaconry,  London  ; 
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Com.,  London  (Essex  and  Herts)  ;  Arch., 
Essex  ;  Arch.,  Middlesex ;  Arch.,  Colchester  ; 
Peculiar  of  the  Arches,  London  ;  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  believed  that  he 
died  unmarried,  or  at  least  left  no  children, 
but  proof  is  wanted. 

I  have  the  references  to  him  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  the  '  D.N.B.,'  and  Webb's  *  Fells 
of  Swart  hmoor  Hall.'  Any  information 
will  be  gratefully  received,  and  may  be  sent 
direct  to  (Miss)  E.  C.  ABRAHAM. 

Grassendale  Park,  Liverpool. 

KENDRICK  OF  READING. — In  The  Genea- 
logist, New  Series,  vol.  xxvii.  part  iii., 
January,  1911,  under  heading  'Marriage 
Licences  of  Salisbury,'  is  the  following  : — 

"  1629.  Kendricke,  Thomas,  of  St.  Giles  in  Read- 
ing, clothier,  22,  and  Mary  Finnamore,  of  North 
Inkshe,  co.  Berks,  sp.,  20.  28  Ap." 

In  the  same  publication,  Old  Series, 
vol.  v.  p.  282,  there  is  the  pedigree  entered 
at  the  Visitation,  showing  Thomas  Kenrick 
of  Reading,  ob.  1664,  married  to  Martha, 
dau.  to  Sir  Henry  Davy  ;  their  eldest  son 
William,  ast.  32,  ,11  March,  1664,  afterwards 
created  a  baronet.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Coates  in  his  'History  of  Reading,'  p.  384: 
extracts  from  the  Registers  of  St.  Giles's, 
Reading  : — 

"  Marriage,  1630,  Feb.  14.  Mr.  Thomas  Kendricke 
and  Mrs.  Martha  Davye. 

"  Baptism,  1631,  Dec.  26.  William  Kenricke,  the 
sonne  of  Thomas." 

The  question  is,  Did  the  marriage  of 
Kendrick  and  Finnamore  take  place  ?  if 
so,  when  did  the  first  wife  die,  and  was 
William  her  child  ?  It  is  significant  that 
William  is  described  as  son  of  Thomas, 
whereas  subsequent  entries  (1637  and  1641) 
say  "  son  of  Thomas  and  Martha."  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  first  wife  died  in  child- 
bed, and  the  baptism  of  William  was  delayed 
until  after  the  second  marriage. 

"North  Inkshe"  is  no  doubt  North 
Hinksey,  near  Oxford,  where  a  family  of 
Fynmores  then  lived. 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 

"  BURGANES."  —  What  are  the  meaning 
and  derivation  of  this  word  ?  It  occurs  in 
North-Country  charters  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury as  a  description  of  tilled  land  having 
some  special  physical  characteristic.  Is  it 
related  to  the  Irish  term  boreen  or  bohereen, 
a  fenced  or  walled  lane,  possibly  also  a 
"  headland  "  in  the  arable  fields  ?  It  occurs 
in  the  forms  borrance,  barras,  and  burwains. 
The  last  form  is  frequently  found  as  the 
name  of  a  messuage.  Is  the  word  related 


to  borran,  burian,  burrent  (a  mound,  a  heap 
of  stones,  a  fox-earth)  ? 

Borains,  Borganes,  and  Borganessat  occur 
in  the  chartulary  of  Wetherhal  Priory. 

W.  F. 

AN  OPERA  PASS. — A  Canadian  gentleman 
whose  home  is  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  recently  unearthed  an  ivory  disk 
which  had  evidently  been  underground  for 
very  many  years.  Its  thickness  is  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  its  diameter  one 
and  a  half  inches,  whilst  its  finish  is  first  class. 
On  one  side  is  well  engraved  in  black  letters  : 
"  Lady  Lucv  Eleanor  Lowther,  Box  44, 
.2."  On  the  reverse  :  "  Opera  1836." 

What  were  the  use  and  object  of  this 
disk  ?  and,  incidentally,  was  Lady  Lucy 
Eleanor  Lowther  in  any  way  connected 
with  Canada,  either  in  her  maidenhood  or 
after  marriage  ?  L.  EDYE,  Lieut.-Col. 

United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

"  KEMENDYNE." — A  house  I  know  has 
this  name.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  if  it  is 
taken  from  any  book,  place,  &c.,  or  is 
purely  fanciful  ?  NABOOM  SPRUIT. 


UNCOLLECTED    KIPLING    ITEMS. 

(11  S.  viii.  441,  464,  485,  515;    ix.  34,   93, 
134.) 

I  CAN  add  a  few  details  of  other  items  not 
mentioned  by  MR.  YOUNG. 

For  '  My  Personal  Experiences  with  a 
Tiger  '  read  '  My  Personal  Experiences  with 
a  Lion.'  It  appeared,  as  stated,  in  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  begins  "  Now 
this  is  a  really,  truly  tale,  Best  Beloved." 
It  is  illustrated  with  photographs  by  the 
author. 

'  The  Sin  of  Witchcraft  '  appeared  also 
in  Harper's  Weekly  (America)  for  17  March, 
1900.  It  contained  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
twTo  decorations,  and  a  photograph  of 
Parliament  House,  Cape  Town.  It  was 
marred  by  many  misprints. 

Among  the  stories  of  the  Boer  War  which 
appeared  in  The  Daily  Express  in  1900  were 
two  not  given  by  MR.  YOUNG  :  '  With 
Number  Three  '  (four  issues  of  the  paper) 
and  '  Surgical  and  Medical '  (two  issues). 

As  regards  verse,  '  The  Dove  of  Dacca  ' 
is  included  in  '  Collected  Verse  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,'  published  by  Hodder  £  Stoughton. 
'  The  Last  of  the  Light  Brigade  '  appeared 
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originally  in  The  St.  James's  Gazette  (date 
unknown).  There  are  ten  verses.  '  The 
Quest  '  is  a  poem  of  four  verses.  It  ap- 
peared in  Hutchinson's  '  Book  of  Beauty 
(Late- Victorian) '  in  1896.  I  have  the  book 
in  my  collection.  '  Things  and  the  Man  ' 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  1  Aug.,  1904. 
'  The  Sons  of  Martha  '  appeared  in  The 
Boston  Post  (U.S.),  28  April,  1907. 

Of  short  stories,  I  feel  almost  certain  that 
'  Mrs.  Hauksbee  Sits  Out  '  and  *  Bitters 
Neat  '  were  included  in  the  Edition  de  Luxe 
published  by  Macmillan,  as  is  probably 
'  Haunted  Subalterns.'  The  Limerick  ad- 
dressed to  The  Cantab  began  "  There  once 
was  a  writer  who  wrote."  (I  have  the  copy 
of  the  paper  in  my  possession.) 

I  was  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  and 
have  preserved  several  cuttings  from  Ameri- 
can newspapers  containing  verses  by  Mr. 
Kipling.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  pre- 
served the  names  of  the  papers,  nor  can  I 
give  the  dates.  In  1900  a  paper  published 
some  verses  entitled  '  Rudyard's  Regrets. 
Sent  to  the  Kipling  Club  of  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  U.S.A.'  There  are  six  verses. 
The  first  runs  thus  : — 

Attind,  ye  lasses  of  swate  Parnasses, 
And  wipe  me  burnin'  tears  away, 
For  I  'm  declinin'  a  chanst  of  dinin' 

Wid  the  boys  at  Yale  on  the  fourteenth  May. 
Another    American    paper    published    in 
1900  some  lines  of  Mr.   Kipling's  with  the 
following  explanatory  paragraph  : — 

"  Several  years  ago  F.  D.  Underwood,  now 
General  Manager  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road, 
named  two  stations  in  Michigan  '  Kudyard '  and 
'  Kipling.'  A  mutual  friend  informed  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, and  the  author  sent  Mr.  Underwood  his 
photograph  with  these  lines  at  the  back." 

There  are  three  verses,  and  I  quote  the 
first  :— 

"Wise  is  the  child  who  knows  his  sire," 

The  ancient  proverb  ran  ; 
But  wiser  far  the  man  who  knows 
How,  where,  and  when  his  offspring  grows, 
For  who  the  mischief  would  suppose 

I  Ve  sons  in  Michigan  ? 

I  have  another  cutting,  apparently  from 
a  London  paper,  headed  "  Cape  Town,  Apl: 
18,  1900."  It  goes  on  to  say  :— 

"  Mr.  Kipling  has  written  the  following  inscrip- 
tion for  the  memorial  that  is  being  erected  in 
Kimberley  to  those  who  fell  during  the  siege  : — 

This  for  a  charge  to  our  children,  in  sign  of  the 

price  we  paid, 
The  price  we  paid  for  freedom,  which  comes 

unsoiled  to  our  hand. 
Read,  revere,  and  uncover— Here  are  the  victors 

laid, 

They  who  died  for  the  city,  being  sons  of  the 
land. 


In  the  '  Navy  League  Guide  to  the  Coro- 
nation Review,'  1902,  are  some  verses 
called  *  The  Houses,'  by  Kipling.  The  first 
line  runs  thus  : — 

'Twixt  my  house  and  thy  house  the  pathway  is 
broad. 

In  September,  1897,  in  a  London  paper, 
a  Limerick  by  Kipling  was  published,  which 
he  had  sent  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
I  quote  it  in  full : — 

There  was  once  a  small  boy  of  Quebec, 
Who  was  buried  in  snow  to  the  neck. 
When  asked  "  Are  you  friz  f  " 
He  replied,  "  Yes,  I  is, 
But  we  don't  call  this  cold  in  Quebec  " 
In    1899,    probably,   a  London   magazine 
(again  my  cutting  does  not  give  the  title) 
said   that   the   editor    of    The   Horsmonden 
School  Budget  was  successful  in  obtaining  a 
two -page  article   from   Mr.    Kipling  at   the 
modest  rate  of  3d.  per  page.     The  article  I 
quote  went  on  to  say  :    "A  Kipling  Number 
now  fetches  10s.  6d." 

Has  '  The  Cuckoo  Song,'  which  appeared 
or  was  quoted  in  a  London  paper  in  Septem- 
ber, 1909,  been  included  in  any  of  the 
collected  poems  ?  I  think  not.  J.  R.  H. 


Fox  OF  STRADBROKE,  SUFFOLK  (11  S. 
ix.  168,  216). — I  am  much  obliged  to  COL. 
FYNMORE  for  the  note  on  Nathaniel  Fox 
in  the  will  of  Robert  Jenner  of  Widhill, 
Wilts,  1651.  In  his  'History  of  Suffolk' 
(1845,  vol.  ii.),  under  Worlingham,  Suckling 
says  that  Charles  James  Fox  the  statesman 
(b.  1749,  d.  1806)  was  of  the  family  of  Fox 
of  Stradbroke.  In  the  '  D.N.B.'  the  states- 
man is  shown  to  have  been  a  grandson  of 
Sir  Stephen  Fox  (b.  1627,  d.  1716),  who 
aided  Charles  II.  to  escape,  and  was  knighted 
in  1665.  He  was  also  a  statesman  and  M.P. 
for  Wiltshire.  Sir  Stephen  had  two  cele- 
brated sons  :  Stephen,  his  heir,  created 
Earl  of  Ilchester,  and  Henry  Fox  (b.  1705, 
d.  1774),  created  first  Baron  Holland  (father 
of  Charles  James). 

A  search  among  the  Suffolk  wills  yields 
that  of  Simon  Fox  of  Stradbroke,  which 
was  dated  1658,  proved  1661.  He  left 
his  houses  and  lands  at  Stradbroke  to 
his  son  Simon  Fox  on  condition  he  paid 
his  (the  testator's)  son  Nathaniel  Fox  160Z. 
To  his  wife  Elizabeth  he  left  401.  a  year  in 
lieu  of  dower,  and  certain  rooms  in  the 
house  at  Stradbroke  during  her  widowhood, 
&c.  He  also  left  101.  for  a  marriage-ring  to 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  Barrett.  So  far  no 
will  of  Simon  the  son  can  be  found ;  possibly 
he  was  the  "  Simon  "  buried  in  1697  at 
Stradbroke. 
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There  is  the  will  of  a  John  Fox  the  elder 
<dated  25  Aug.,  1699,  proved  9  Nov.,  1702), 
styled  "  Gentleman  of  Stradbroke."  He  left 

"  to  Charles  Fox  my  eldest  son  201.  lent  by  Rev. 
William  Bed  ord  to  my  said  son  Charles,  to  be 
repaid  him  by  my  executors.  To  youngest  son 
John  Fox  messuages  and  lands  in  Stradbroke 
-and  Wingfield,  to  be  used  by  him  to  pay  my 
debts.  To  said  son  John  250 1.  due  to  me  from 
Newenson  Fox,  gent.,  my  kinsman,  towards 
paying  my  debts.  To  said  son  John  Fox  2001. 
•due  to  me  from  Joseph  Fox,  my  kinsman,  given 
me  by  the  will  of  Simon  Fox,  gent.,  my  late 
brother  deceased,  to  be  likewise  used  to  pay 
my  debts.  To  Simon  and  Elizabeth  Fox,  son 
and  daughter  of  the  said  Charles  Fox,  my  eldest 
son.  To  John  and  Susan,  son  and  daughter 
of  my  said  son  John  Fox.  My  son  John  Fox  to 
be  sole  executor  and  residuary  legatee.  Witnesses 
Oiles  Carver,  Thomas  Neale,  John  Fella." 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1673  "  Nevinson 
Pox  "  had  a  grant  of  arms  (see  Add.  MSS. 
Brit.  Museum  22,883).  It  says  in  an  old 
Peerage,  under  '  Ilchester,'  that  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  had  an  augmentation  of  his  paternal 
arms.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
this  "  John  Fox  the  elder  "  was  the  "  Major 
John  Fox  "  who  loyally  behaved  himself 
in  the  late  rebellion,  suffering  severe  im- 
prisonments (see  ante,  p.  168). 

In  the  will  of  Joseph  Fox  of  Stradbroke, 
Esq.  (also  at  Ipswich,  Archdeaconry  Court 
Register,  1 749,  f o.  1 65), dated  20  Dec. ,  1 748,  he 
leaves  to  his  eldest  son  Joseph  Fox  his  copy- 
holds in  Stradbroke,  Hoxne,  Weybread,  &o. : 

"  I  confirm  unto  dearly  beloved  wife  Anne  all 
such  lands,  &c.,  as  were  settled  on  her  before 
her  marriage.  Also  all  my  freehold  messuages, 
lands,  &c.,  &c.,  in  Stradbroke  for  term  of  her 
natural  life  (she  paying  such  sums  as  are  due  from 
me  to  my  son  Thomas  Fox  as  shall  appear  to  have 
been  given  to  him  by  the  wills  of  Frances  Fox,  his 
godmother,  and  Thomas  Barker,  his  godfather, 
long  since  deceased).  On  her  death  the  lands  to 
remain  to  my  eldest  son,  Joseph  Fox,  and  his 
heirs,  and  in  default  of  such  unto  my  son  Thomas 
Fox  and  his  heirs,  and  in  default  unto  Felix  Fox 
my  son." 

This  will  presumably  establishes  the 
identity  of  this  Joseph  Fox  with  the  Joseph 
buried  at  Stradbroke  on  31  Dec.,  1748.  A 
Thomas,  son  of  Joseph  and  Anne  Fox,  was 
baptized  there  on  23  Feb.,  1717,  possibly  the 
"  son  Thomas  Fox  "  of  the  will  1748.  Also 
a,  Felix  was  baptized  29  Aug.,  1733,  buried 
4  Aug.,  1757.  The  baptism  of  Joseph  Fox, 
the  testator's  eldest  son,  is  not  in  the  Strad- 
broke registers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
last  testator  leaves 

*'  land  and  premises  in  Withersdale,  co.  Suffolk, 
to  be  appropriated  towards  the  cleaning  and 
repairing  of  the  family  tomb  of  the  Foxes  which 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Stradbroke,  and 
any  overplus  to  be  given  to  the  poor  on  Palm 
Sunday." 


Possibly  Joseph  Fox,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Smallpiece  at  Worlingham  in  1756,  was 
Joseph,  eldest  son  of  this  Joseph  and  Anne 
his  wife,  whose  sons  were  baptized  Joseph, 
Sanford,  Simon,  and  Stephen.  The  last 
name  is  reminiscent  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  for  loyalty  in  1665. 
(What  relation  was  he  to  Major  John  Fox, 
who  suffered  in  the  rebellion,  and  to  Simon 
Fox  the  elder,  whose  will  was  proved  in 
1661,  and  who  left  a  son  Nathaniel  Fox, 
besides  his  heir  Simon  Fox?)  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was  twice 
married:  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  WTiittle  of  Lancashire,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children  :  Charles  Fox,  Pay- 
master to  the  Forces,  died  s.p.  in  1713  ; 
Elizabeth,  married  Charles,  Lord  Corn- 
wallys ;  and  Jane,  married  the  Earl  of 
Northampton.  By  his  second  marriage, 
with  Christian,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Hope  (she  died  1718),  he  had  Stephen 
(Earl  of  Ilchester)  and  Henry  Fox  (Baron 
Holland).  Sir  Stephen  was  89  when  he  died 
in  1716.  Was  his  father  a  brother  of. 
Simon  Fox  of  Stradbroke,  living  there  in 
1625,  and  probably  father  of  Theodore  Fox, 
son  of  a  Simon  buried  there  11  March, 
1624  ?  Thomas,  son  of  the  same,  was  buried 
23  Jan.,  1625.  It  all  becomes  very  interest- 
ing, and  could  surely  be  discovered  through 
the  history  of  the  rebellion,  although  it  is 
curious  that  the  old  Peerages  do  not  attempt 
to  find  an  ancestry  for  that  \vell-known 
Cavalier  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Yarmouth. 

MILO  AS  A  SURNAME  (11  S.  ix.  250). — 
This  surname  is  of  far  greater  antiquity 
than  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1291 
Milo  of  Oystergate,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Magnus  the  Martyr,  London  Bridge,  be- 
queathed his  house,  shops,  and  rents  at 
Oystergate  to  the  said  church  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  burning  lamp  before  the  great 
cross  at  the  high  altar  (Hennessy's  '  Eccle- 
siasticum  Repertorium  '). 

REGINALD  JACOBS. 

BREAST  TACKLE  :  PUSH-PLOUGH  (US.  ix. 
109,  194,  234). — The  human  plough — so  dis- 
tinguished from  the  horse-plough — is  still 
used  at  the  old-fashioned  villages  of  Ilming- 
ton  and  Snitterfield,  near  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  A  very  old  specimen  of  this  curious 
and  laborious  instrument  of  husbandry  is 
in  the  possession  of  our  local  botanist,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Savage.  A  leathern  apron  is  worn  by 
the  user  of  such  ploughs  to  mitigate  friction 
on  the  body.  WM.  JAGGARD. 

Rose  Bank,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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OLD  LONDON  VIOLINS  (11  S.  ix.  247). — 
In  Stainer's  '  Violin  Makers '  (one  oi 
No vello's  "  Primers,")  Edward  Pamphilon 
is  stated  to  have  been  "  a  maker  in 
London,  on  London  Bridge,  about  1680-90.' 
And  after  a  description  of  his  violins  and 
tenors  of  small  pattern  is  added  : — 

"  His  instruments  are  still  much  liked  ;  their 
similarity  to  those  made  in  Brescia  led  to  labels  o: 
*  Gasparo  da  Salo  '  being  placed  in  them,  a  decep- 
tion all  the  more  easily  carried  out  as  few  Pam- 
philon labels  exist.  Label :  '  Edward  Pam- 
philon, April  the  3rd,  1685.'  " 

J.  S.  SHEDLOCK. 

LEYSON  FAMILY  (11  S.  ix.  248).  — 
Thomas  Leyson  (Leson),  B.A.  sup.  16  Dec., 
1510;  chaplain  B.Can.L.  3  Feb.,  1510/11; 
B.D.  sup.  29  July,  1512,  at  Oxon  ;  Abbat  oi 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  Neath,  of  the 
Cistercian  Order,  in  Glamorganshire  ;  per- 
haps Preb.  of  Lichfield  1520.  See  '  Fasti, 
i.  35. 

Griffin  Leyson,  B.C.L.  1  Aug.,  1524 
D.C.L.  24  Jan.,  1532/3,  at  Oxon;  advocate 
14  March,  1533/4;  Dean  of  the  Arches  (by 
Cranmer),  and  Judge  of  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  1549-56  ;  promoted  Reformation 
under  Edward  VI.,  but  relapsed  into  po 
pery  (sic) ;  licensed  3  May,  1544,  to  marry 
Lady  Joyce  Gammage,  widow  ;  Rector  of 
Wyddial,  Herts,  1535  ;  died  1555.  See 
Lansdowne  MS.  980,  f.  184 ;  '  London 
Marriage  Licences,'  ed.  Foster ;  Coote's 
'  Civilians,'  32  ;  and  Foster's  '  Index  Eccl.' 

Geoff ry  Leyson,  B.C.L.,  B.Can.L.  sup- 
May,  1531,  at  Oxon. 

Antony  Leyson  (Lyeson),  B.C.L.  Oxon, 
8  Oct.,  1539. 

Thomas  Leyson,  scholar,  New  Coll.,  1567  ; 
Fellow  1569  ;  B.A.  detd.  1571-2 ;  M.A. 
1  Feb.,  1575/6  ;  B.Med.  8  July,  1583  ; 
Proctor  1583.  Born  at  Neath  ;  practised 
at  Bath;  "a  Latin  poet."  See  '  Athen..' 
ii.  27;  O.H.S.,  xii.  10;  and  'D.N.B./ 
xxxiii.  217. 

Morgan  Leyson,  s.  Evans  of  Laleston, 
co.  Glamorgan,  pp.  Christ  Church,  matric. 
20  May,  1675,  aged  20  ;  B.A.  from  Jesus 
Coll.  20  March,  1678/9  ;  M.A.  1682  ;  Rector 
of  Llangan,  co.  Glamorgan,  1686;  father  of 
next. 

Evan  Leyson,  s.  Morgan  of  Llangan,  co. 
Glamorgan,  cler.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon,  matric. 
12  March,  1705/6,  aged  16. 

Morgan  Leyson,  s.  Morgan  of  Llangan, 
cler.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon,  matric.  12  March, 
1705/6,  aged  15;  B.A.  1709;  M.A.  1712; 
B.D.  1719  ;  Rector  of  Longworth,  Berks, 
1728. 


John  Leyson,  s.  Morgan  of  Longworth, 
Berks,  cler.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon,  matric. 
9  May,  1749,  aged  17  ;  B.A.  1753. 

Thomas  Leyson,  s.  John  of  Chesildon» 
Wilts,  cler.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon,  matric.  1 1  Nov.  * 
1774,  aged  16 ;  B.A.  1780 ;  M.A.  1812 ; 
Vicar  of  Bassaleg,  co.  Monmouth,  1782,  and 
Rector  of  Tredonnock  and  Pantleague  1812,. 
until  death  8  Feb.,  1838. 

William  Leyson,  s.  William  of  Neath,  co. 
Glamorgan,  pleb.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxon,  matric. 
22  June,  1786,  aged  18. 

John  Leyson,  s.  Thomas  of  Bassaleg,  cler. 
University  Coll.,  matric.  21  Jan.,  1808,  aged 
18  ;  B.A.  from  St.  Alban  Hall,  1813.  See 
'  Eton  School  Lists.'  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ST.  PANCBAS:  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PARISH 
(11  S.  ix.  191,  235).— From  the  list  provided 
at  the  latter  reference  Mr.  Clinch's  *  Maryle- 
bone  and  St.  Pancras  '  has  been  omitted. 
The  most  important  MS.  history  is  that  of 
John  Martin,  prepared  between  1824  and 
1829,  in  nine  lavishly  illustrated  volumes. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

HISTORY  OP  GLASS-MAKING  AND  THE  GLASS 
TRADE  (US.  ix.  230). — As  regards  the  manu- 
facture of  optical  glass,  the  article  by  Sir 
David  Gill  upon  the  telescope  in  '  The  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,'  ninth  edition,  is  most 
valuable.  It  is  an  excellent  precis  of  all  the 
facts.  Andrew  Ure's  'Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  '  contains  an  excellent  brief 
account,  also  with  various  recipes,  for  making 
flint  glass.  Chester  Moor  Hall  and  John 
Dollond  are  both  in  'D.N.B.,'  and  both 
biographies  are  written  by  Miss  A.  M. 
Clerke.  Chester  Moor  Hall  showed  his  in- 
difference to  the  claims  of  priority  by  taking 
no  part  in  the  trial  Dollond  v.  Champness  in 
1766.  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  as  Hall  had 
"  confined  his  discovery  to  his  closet,  and  the 
public  were  not  acquainted  with  it,  Dollond 
was  to  be  considered  the  inventor." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  held  on  9  May,  1886,  a  legal  docu- 
ment signed  by  Chester  Moor  Hall  was 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Prosser 
3f  the  Patent  Office.  On  the  same  occasion 
Mr.  Ranyard  made  the  following  interesting 
statement  respecting  Hall : — 

"  Some  years  ago  very  little  was  known  about 
Moor  Hall.  It  was  known  that,  about  seven 
years  after  the  patent  for  making  achromatic 
object-glasses  was  granted  to  Dollond,  his  claim 
;o  the  invention  was  disputed  by  other  instrument - 
makers,  amongst  them  by  a  Mr.  Champness,  an 
nstrument -maker  of  Cornhill,  who  began  to 
nfringe  the  patent,  alleging  that  John  Dollond 
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was  not  the  real  inventor,  and  that  such  telescopes 
had  been  made  twenty-five  years  before  the 
granting  of  his  patent  by  Mr.  Moor  Hall.  John 
Dollond,  to  whom  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  had  been  given  for  his  invention,  was 
then  dead,  and  his  son  brought  an  action  for 
infringing  the  patent  against  Champness.  There 
is  no  report  of  the  case,  but  the  facts  are  referred 
to  in  the  reports  of  subsequent  cases.  It  appears 
that  workmen  who  had  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Moor  Hall  were  examined,  and  proved  that  they 
had  made  achromatic  object-glasses  as  early  as 
1733.  Dollond's  patent  was  not  set  aside,  though 
the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  prior  manufacture 
was  accepted  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  tried  the 
case,  as  having  been  satisfactorily  proved .... 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  action.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  property,  and  is  spoken  of  on  his 
tombstone  as  an  excellent  lawyer  and  mathe- 
matician. He  was  not  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  must  certainly  have  known  of  the 
gift  of  the  Copley  Medal  to  Dollond.  It  is  very 
curious  the  conflicting  evidence  we  have  to  recon- 
cile, but  I  think  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  there  having  been  a  prior  invention 
of  achromatic  object-glasses  before  the  date  of 
Dollond's  patent." — Astron.  Register,  1886;  see 
also  The  Observatory,  1886. 

Hall  resided, at  New  Hall,  Sutton,  Essex, 
where  he  died  17  March,  1771,  aged  67.  His 
elder  sister  Martha  Hall  put  up  a.  marble 
monument  to  him  in  Sutton  Church,  denning 
him  as  a  judicious  lawyer,  an  able  mathema- 
tician, a  polite  scholar,  a  sincere  friend,  and 
a  magistrate  of  the  strictest  integrity.  Hall's 
autograph  is  suspended  in  the  Council  room 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Pierre  Louis  Guinand  is  referred  to  by  Sir 
David  Gill  in  '  Ency.  Brit.'  (article  '  Tele- 
scope ')  ;  but  there  was  a  contemporary 
book  about  him  in  English  :  ' '  Some  Account 
of  the  late  M.  Guinand  and  of  the  Discovery 
made  by  him  in  the  Manufacture  of  Flint 
Glass  for  Large  Telescopes.  By  E.  R.  1825." 
There  is  a  good  biography  of  him  in  the 
'  Grand  Dictionnaire  Larousse '  and  in 
Hoefer's  '  Biographie  Universelle. '  The 
secret  of  Guinand's  methods  was,  I  believe, 
conveyed  after  his  death  to  the  eminent 
firm  of  Chance  Brothers  of  Birmingham,  the 
makers  of  large  disks  of  optical  glass. 

Heavy  duties  were  levied  on  glass  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  glassmakers 
petitioned  in  1695-7  continually  to  have  these 
duties  removed.  There  are  numerous  single- 
sheet  petitions  in  the  B.M.  The  information 
which  MB.  OWEN  is  seeking  as  to  taxes  on 
glass  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  Report 
©f  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  on  the 
Duties  on  Glass,  1835.  This  report  has 
historical  notices  with  references  to  glass,  and 
papers  on  various  branches  of  the  glass 
trade.  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 


An  interesting  article  on  the  giant  tele- 
scope at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900 
appeared  in  Pearson's  Magazine  for  May, 
1900,  in  which  the  process  of  making  glass 
for  optical  purposes  is  described.  The 
lenses  are  there  stated  to  have  been  made 
by  M.  Mantois  of  Paris,  the  direct  successor 
of  Guinand. 

I  have  before  me  a  price-list  of  Chance 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Soho,  Birmingham,  of  April, 
1880,  of  their  Optical  Glass  for  Astronomical 
Purposes,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 

"  the  process  by  which  our  optical  glass  is  manu- 
factured is  that  which  was  first  introduced  by 
Guinand  of  Solothurn,  in  Switzerland." 

In  the  '  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Biography  '  there  is  a  short  notice  of  Pierre 
Louis  Guinand  (born  in  1748,  died  1824) 
referred  to  in  Chance's  price-list.  I  believe 
that  the  ingredients — or,  at  all  events,  their 
proportions — are  a  trade  secret,  no  patent 
ever  having  been  taken  out. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  works  under 
the  heading  of  '  Glass  and  Glass-making,'  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  in  the  library 
of  the  Patent  Office,  London.  The  list  is 
too  long  to  give  here,  but  the  Catalogue  can 
be  obtained  for  6d.  It  is  No.  2  of  that 
Library's  series.  E.  A.  FRY. 

227,  Strand,  W.C. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  prove  useful 
to  your  correspondent  inquiring  re  the 
above : — - 

"Salvino  degli  Armatihad  invented  a  process  for 
making  glass  of  a  lenticular  shape,  and  Bacon  took 
up  this  invention,  and,  having  perfected  it,  made 
achromatic  glasses  and  the  telescope." — Lacroix, 
'Science  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,' 
p.  180. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  following  works 
might  contain  further  information  : — 

'On  the  Nature  and  Physical  History  of  Glass 
and  its  Applications  in  Practical  Chemistry.' 
E.  W.  Brayley.  1845. 

'Manufacture  of  Glass  for  Optical  Purposes/ 
M.  Faraday.  Trans  Royal  Soc.,  vol.  cxx.  1830. 

'Theorie  und  Geschichte  der  photographischen 
Objektivs.'  M.  v.  Rohr.  Berlin,  1899. 

There  are  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  Pavement,  York,  two  lenses 
which  were  formerly  in  the  lantern  in  the 
tower  of  the  church,  which  was  lighted 
to  guide  travellers  through  the  Forest  of 
Galtres  towards  the  city.  They  are  at 
present  mounted  in  a  frame  close  to  the  wall, 
and  appear,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  to 
be  double  convex,  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  to  have  turned  "  anbittie  " 
in  the  making.  JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 
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THE  TAYLOR  SISTERS  (US.  ix.  225,  297). 
• — I  have  '  Original  Poems,'  published  by 
George  Routledge,  1868.  It  was  given  to 
me  at  "  Xmas  1867  "  (according  to  a  con- 
temporary note  on  the  fly-leaf),  and  is 
beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  by 
many  able  artists  of  that  day.  No  authors' 
names  are  given,  but  the  '  Poems '  are 
evidently  by  the  Taylor  sisters.  The  first 
verses  are  entitled  '  A  True  Story,'  and  are 
headed  by  a  picture,  by  J.  Jellicoe,  of  a 
London  square  with  an  equestrian  statue 
behind  railings,  and  a  lady  and  child  walking 
in  the  square. 

Little  Ann  and  her  mother  were  walking  one  day 
Through  London's  wide  city  so  fair, 

And  business  obliged  them  to  go  by  the  way 
That  led  them  through  Cavendish  Square, 

is  the  opening  stanza.  What  statue  is  thus 
represented  ?  and  where  is  it  to-day  ? 
I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  statue 
of  a  Duke  of  Cumberland  having  stood 
somewhere  near  this  site,  which  is  associated 
in  my  mind  with  Thackeray's  "  Lord  Gaunt." 
In  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the 
book  there  is  mentioned  another  work, 
'  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,'  by  Jane 
and  E.  Taylor.  Ann,  Jane,  and  Isaac 
Taylor  are  referred  to  by  MR.  H.  TAYLOR, 
ante,  pp.  225-6.  Who  was  E.  Taylor  ? 

WlLMOT   CORFIELD. 

[For  details  about  the  Cavendish  Square  statue 
see  11  S.  iv.  527  ;  v.  58.] 

LAW  MAXIM  :  "  SATITJS  EST  PETERE 
FONTES,  QUAM  SECTARI  RTVULOS  "  (US.  IX. 
269). — Can  this  maxim  not  have  been  based 
on  Cicero's  "  rivulos  consectari,  fontes 
rerum  non  videre  "  ('  Cic.  de  Or.,'  2,  17, 
117)  ?  T.  LLECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bsttws-y-Coed. 

HARWICH  AND  GEORGE  I.  (11  S.  ix.  229). — 
The  excursions  of  George  II.  to  the  Conti- 
nent via  Harwich  are  frequently  chronicled 
in  The  Gentleman's  and  other  contemporary 
magazines.  For  instance,  in  the  volume  of 
The  British  Magazine  for  1750,  the  April 
number  states  under  the  heading  of  'Do- 
mestic Affairs  '  : — 

"  Monday  the  16th,  a  little  before  five  in  the 
morning,  his  Majesty  set  out  from  St.  James's 
for  Harwich,  attended  by  the  lord  Delawar,  and 
his  Majesty's  master  of  the  horse,  for  Hanover  ; 
the  next  morning  his  Majesty  embark'd  at 
Harwich ....  and  arrived  safe  at  Hanover  on 
Saturday." 

His  return  to  England  is  thus  recorded  : — 

"  November  4. — At  six  o'clock  at  night,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  at  St.  James's  from  Harwich,  who 
brought  an  account  that  his  majesty  was  within 
sight  of  the  harbour  there,  when  he  came  away. 


And  about  eleven  o'clock  his  majesty  passed 
through  the  city  to  St.  James's,  where  he  arrived 
in  perfect  health,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects  ; 
on  which  occasion  the  guns  in  the  Park,  and  at 
the  Tower,  were  fired,  and  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions made." 

R.  FREEMAN  BULLEN. 
Bow  Library,  E. 

A  "QUARREL  D'OLMAN  "  (11  S.  ix.  270). 
— No  doubt  "  d'Olman  "  was  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Arran  pronounced  the  word 
"  Allemand,"  "  querelle  d'Allemand  "  being 
a  French  expression  for  picking  a  quarrel 
without  a  cause.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

PARISHES  IN  Two  OR  MORE  COUNTIES 
(11  S.  ix.  29,  75,  132,  210,  273).— If  the 
Thames  has  been  recognized,  throughout 
its  length  from  the  sea  to  Deptford,  as  the 
boundary  between  Kent  and  Essex,  then 
North  Woolwich  was  formerly  a  detached 
part  of  Kent ;  but  if  not,  then  Kent  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  part  on  the 
south  side  being  of  very  much  larger  area 
than  that  on  the  north.  There  are  various 
instances  of  a  county  being  nearly  separated 
from  the  adjoining  county  by  a  river. 
Flintshire  is  mainly  south-west  of  the  Dee, 
but  there  is  a  small  part  on  the  north-east 
side  near  Chester.  Devon  is  almost  entirely 
east  of  the  Tamar,  but  there  was  a  small 
area,  viz.,  North  Petherwin  and  Werrington 
parishes,  protruding  into  Cornwall  on  the 
west  side  belonging  to  Devon,  but  re- 
cently added  to  Cornwall.  This  case  is 
parallel  with  that  of  North  Woolwich, 
excepting  in  the  broadness  of  the  respective 
rivers.  Furness,  a  part  of  Lancashire,  is 
a  good  example  of  a  large  area  separated  by 
a  broad  sheet  of  water  (Morecambe  Bay) 
from  the  main  part  of  the  county,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  detached  part 
in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland. 

A.  WEIGHT  MATTHEWS. 

FEE-FARM  RENTS  (11  S.  ix.  84,  157). — 
I  have  made  the  further  inquiries  promised, 
but  can  throw  little  more  light  on  the  subject. 
My  successor  tells  me  that  there  was  volu- 
minous correspondence,  and  that  he  and 
others  offered  that  one  of  them  should  be 
taken  into  court  and  have  the  case  argued. 
This  offer  not  having  been  accepted,  they 
refused  to  pay,  and  heard  no  more  of  the 
matter. 

I  have  lighted  upon  one  of  my  old 
receipts,  on  which  notice  is  given  that  "  the 
next  audit  will  be  held  at  the  Beverley 
Arms,  Beverley,"  on  a  certain  day,  and  that 
the  sum  must  be  paid  there  or  at  the  re- 
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are  no  feuer  than  three  slabs,  all  bearing  the 
five  crosses  ;  some  of  them  have  been  used 
subsequently  as  tombstones.  When  the 
chancel  floor  of  Bishop  Middleham  Church, 
co.  Durham,  was  being  repaired  a  few  years 
ago,  the  altar-slab  with  hollow  -  chamfered 
•edges  was  discovered.  The  vicar  (the  Rev. 
M.  Parker)  had  it  removed  and  placed  under 
the  Communion  table,  where  it  is  now. 

R.  B— R. 

JEREMIAH  HORROCKS  (11  S.  ix.  187, 
278). — On  pp.  238-9  of  No.  30  of  Chatterbox 
for  23  June,  1874,  is  a  very  pretty  children's 
story  of  Jeremiah  Horrocks,  by  M.  P.  ;  and 
on  p.  240  is  a  wood-engraving  portrait  of 
the  astronomer  with  his  telescope,  but 
whether  it  is  imaginary  or  not  I  cannot  tell. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  lend  it  to  any  one 
who  would  like  to  see  it. 

"  BILLION,"  "TRILLION,"  &c.  (11  S.  ix. 
228,  278). — I  was  always  taught  at  school 
that  a  billion  was  a  million  times  a  million, 

and  not  two  millions  ;  that  a  trillion  was  a 
million  times  a  million  times  a  million,  and 

—  1  .       .  Q  3 

not  three  millions ;  that  a  quadrillion  was 
a  million  times  a  million  times  a  million 

times  a  million,  and  not   four  millions.    And 

4 

so  on  —  quintillion,  &c.  —  until  we  were 
•exhausted  !  WILLIAM  BULL. 

House  of  Commons. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (US. 
ix.  270). — Quotations  1  and  2  are  from  'The 
Wakefield  Second  Shepherds'  Play  '  in  the 
Towneley  MS.  A  version  with  modernized 
spelling  is  printed  in  '  Everyman,  and  Other 
Old  Religious  Plays,'  in  the  "  Everyman's 
Library.''  The  Towneley  Plays  have  been 
printed  from  the  original  MS.  by  the  Surtees 
Society  and  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
Neither  of  the  quotations  is  quite  correct. 
In  the  "Everyman"  edition  they  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  1st  Shepherd.  Lord  !    what,  these  weathers 
are  cold,  arid  I  am  ill  happed  ; 

I  am  near  hand-dold,  so  long  have  I  napped  ; 
My  legs  bend  and  fold,  my  fingers  are  chapped, 
It  is  not  as  I  would,  for  I  am  all  lapped 
In  sorrow. 

2.  2nd    Shepherd.  Lord,    these    weathers    are 
spitous,  and  the  weather  full  keen  ; 

And  the  frost  so  hideous  they  water  mine  een, 

No  lie. 

Now  in  dry,  now  in  wet, 
Now  in  snow,  now  in  sleet, 
When  my  shoon  freeze  to  my  feet 

It  is  not  all  easy. 

The  author  of  the  play  is  unknown. 

M.  H.  DODDS. 


MAGISTRATES  WEARING  HATS  ON  THE 
BENCH  (11  S.  ix.  189,  253).— R.  B.  P.'s 
query  calls  back  to  my  mind  a  belief,  quite 
unfounded  perhaps,  but  current  in  my  boy- 
hood, in  the  late  eighties  and  in  the  nineties, 
to  the  effect  that  a  police  officer  could  not 
make  a  valid  arrest  bare-headed — or  rather, 
that  in  order  to  make  an  arrest  he  must  be 
wearing  his  helmet  at  the  moment  of  making 
such  arrest.  The  helmet  seemed  to  be,  then, 
the  essential  part  of  the  officer's  insignia — 
the  real  badge  of  his  office.  This  may 
explain  (though  it  may  be  somewhat  far- 
fetched) why  prisoners  endeavoured  to 
knock  off  the  helmet  when  the  officer  was 
attempting  arrest,  and  perhaps,  top,  the 
shouts  of  the  crowd,  desirous  of  aiding  the 
prisoner  to  escape,  "  Knock  his  hat  off." 
Daudet  in  *  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  '  hit  off 
the  important  role  played  by  the  kepi  in 
Algeria. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  cover- 
ing the 'head  and  keeping  it  so  while  per- 
forming some  act  of  jurisdiction  is  quite 
common.  For  instance,  the  Pope  wears  his 
tiara  at  solemn  acts  of  jurisdiction — e.g., 
in  giving  solemn  dogmatic  decisions  (vide 
'Cath.  Ency.,'  art.  'Tiara').  Likewise  the 
priest  wears  his  biretta,  especially  when 
performing  any  act  of  jurisdiction — e.g., 
reconciling  a  convert. 

"  It  was  formerly  the  rule  that  a  priest  should 
always  wear  it  in  giving  absolution  in  confession, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  usage  which 
requires  an  English  judge  to  assume  the  'black 
ca,p  '  is  identical  in  origin." — 'Cath.  Ency., 
Herbert  Thurston,  art.  '  Biretta.' 
I  am  under  the  impression  that,  in  conferring 
academic  degrees,  the  one  who  confers  the 
degrees  ke'eps  his  head  covered  during  the 
ceremony. 

The  following  instance  is  more  analogous 
to  that  mentioned  by  R.  B.  P.  ;  it  is  a 
description  of  the  passing  of  sentence  at  a 
French  court-martial  :— 

"  En  avant,  les  sept  officiers  avaient  repris 
leurs  places,  mais  debout,  le  kepi  ou  le  casque 
sur  la  tete,  la  main  gauche  touchant  la  poignee 

du  sabre Le  colonel  recitait  des  formules,  des 

nume'ros  d'articles,  puis  des  phrases  trop  claires, 
d'une  precision  terrible." — Rene  Bazin, '  De  toute 
son  Ame,'  chap,  xxviii. 

Again,  whereas  most  Christian  men  remove 
their  headgear  on  entering  a  place  of  religious 
worship,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  policemen 
remain  with  heads  covered  when  detailed 
for  duty  in  such  places. 

The  "reason  for  thus  keeping  the  head 
covered  in  these  various  situations  may,  of 
course,  be  the  very  obvious  and  prosaic 
one,  for  mere  protection — at  first,  before  the 
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days  of  interior  heating — the  habit  being 
retained  simply  as  a  tradition  in  certain 
special  instances.  However,  the  ultimate 
origin,  it  would  seem,  should  be  sought  for 
in  folk-lore ;  but  when,  where,  and  how 
did  the  custom  arise  ? 

WM.  A.  MCLAUGHLIN. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

THE  ROADS  HOUND  LONDON  SEVENTY 
YEARS  AGO  :  RHUBARB  (US.  ix.  82,  157, 
274). — At  the  first  reference  the  market- 
gardens  of  South  London  were  mentioned 
and  associated  with  the  Miatts,  who  culti- 
vated the  common  garden  rhubarb.  This 
is  supported  by  a  quotation  in  the  *  N.E.D.'  : 

"  1860.  Wynter,  *  Curios.  Civil.,'  236,  Rhu- 
barb is  almost  wholly  furnished  by  the  London 
market  -  gardeners.  It  was  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  Miatt  forty  years  ago,  who  sent  his  two  sons 
to  the  Borough  Market  with  five  bunches,  of 
which  they  only  sold  three." 

The  earliest  date  given  for  "  rhubarb -pie  " 
is  1855,  but  "  rhubarb  tarts  "  occur  in  the 
tenth  edition  of  Farley's  '  London  Art  of 
Cookery,'  published  in  1804.  Farley  was 
chef  at  the  "  London  Tavern."  The  '  Dic- 
tionary '  notices  English  rhubarb  as  early 
as  1 650,  but,  of  course,  not  in  connexion  with 
the  above.  TOM  JONES. 

Rhubarb  was  grown  in  this  country  long 

Erevious  to  1820.  Tradescant's  garden  in 
outh  Lambeth  was  well  stocked  with  rare 
and  curious  plants.  Tradescant  was  King's 
Gardener  temp.  Charles  I.  His  son  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  plants,  roots,  &c., 
amongst  which  is  mentioned  "  Hippo - 
rnarathrum,"  or  Rhubarb  of  the  Monks. 
This  garden  existed  in  1749,  and  is  described 
in  the  Philos.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvi. 

Lambeth  at  one  time  was  noted  for  its 
orchards.  Here  was  Cuper's  Garden,  de- 
signed and  laid  out  by  Boydell  Cuper,  gar- 
dener to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel.  The 
site  is  now  crossed  by  the  Waterloo  Road 
(Timbs).  REGINALD  JACOBS. 

COMMUNION  TABLE  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS 
IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  (11  S.jix.  248,295). 
— On  the  erection  of  the  present  reredos  the 
table  was  removed,  and  temporarily  used  as 
the  altar  of  the  Jesus  Chapel,  on  the  site  of 
the  original  sanctuary. 

The  table  was  subsequently  stored  in  the 
crypt,  but  is  now  placed,  with  the  old  altar- 
cross  from  the  choir,  in  a  small  chapel 
(without  dedication,  provided  for  private 
devotion)  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  crypt. 

CHAS.  H.  HOPWOOD. 


HUMAN  FAT  AS  A  MEDICINE  (11  S.  ix.  70 
1 15,  1 57,  195).— The  use  of  human  fat  in  folk- 
leechcraft  was  mentioned  many  years  ago 
in  a  paper,  '  Pratiques  Empiriques,'  read 
by  M.  1'Abbe  Nogues  at  a  congress  held  at 
Niort  by  the  Societe  d'Ethnographie  Natio- 
nale  et  d'Art  Populaire  : — 

"  Les  incomparables  vertus  que  1'on  attribuait 
a  la  graisse  humaine  la  faisaient  grandement 
rechercher  des  mamans  et  des ....  coquettes. 
Aussi  les  bourreaux  la  vendaient-ils  au  poids  d'or. 
On  1'employait  contre  les  convulsions  infantiles. 
En  ce  cas, 'on  I'^tendait  sur  un  lainage  et  Ton 
en  frottait  le  corps  do  1'enfant.  C'^tait  aussi  un 
pr&servatif.  Les  belles  dont  la  variole  avait  de"- 
charne"  les  traits  en  faisaient  usage  pour  combler 
les  petites  cavit&s  que  la  maladie  avait  creuse"es 
sur  leur  visage.  Elle  aplanissait  toutes  les 
d£fectuosite"s  de  cette  nature,  et  finalement  les 
faisait  disparaitre.  On  s'en  servait  aussi  fructu- 
eusement  pour  empecher  les  rides  de  se  creuser ; 
en  un  mot  : — 

Pour  r^parer  des  ans  1'irreparable  outrage. 
Tnfaillible  contre  les  rousseurs,  elle  rendait  encore 
la  peau  lisse  et  veloute"e  comme  du  satin.  C'^taifc 
la  Royal-Windsor  de  ce  temps-la.  Ce  qui 
n'empechait  pas  le  diable  d'en  tirer  parti  pour  ses 
malences  et  d'en  composer  un  onguent  magique 
qu'il  passait  aux  sorciers  afin  de  les  rendre  in- 
visibles a  1'heure  du  sabbat  !  " 

BARBERS  AND  YELLOW  (11  S.  ix.  148). — I 
learn  from  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles's  '  Jasmin/ 
which  a  recent  visit  to  Agen  has  led  me  to 
look  up,  that  M.  Boisjoslin  in  '  Les  Peuples 
de  la  France :  Ethnographic  Nationale,* 
says 

"  half  the  barbers  of  Paris  are  Ibe"riens.  For  the 
last  three  centuries  in  all  the  legends  and  anec- 
dotes the  barber  is  always  a  Gascon." — '  Jasmin,' 
pp.  152-3. 

I  incline  to  think  that  this  question  of  race 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  "  tra- 
ditionnelle  veste  jaune.'5  Not  long  ago,  I 
was  inside  a  barber's  shop  at  St.  Emilion 
without  facing  the  garment,  and  I 
peered  into  other  establishments  in  the 
South  of  France,  but  failed  to  find  Figaro 
with  any  touch  of  yellow.  Will  no  cordial 
Frenchman  come  to  my  aid  ? 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

*  NAPOLEON  DANS  L' AUTRE  MONDE  '(11  S. 
ix.  269). — The  British  Museum  possesses  a 
copy  of  the  above  work,  and  enters  it  in 
the  Catalogue  as  "  [By  Baron  A.  H.  de 
Jomini  ?]."  Baron  de  Jomini  was  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  joined  the  French  army, 
and  rose  to  be  a  brigadier-general  under 
Napoleon.  He  became  famous  for  his 
writings  on  military  subjects,  while  he 
also  wrote  a  political  and  military  life  of 
Napoleon. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 
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THE  TAYLOR  SISTERS  (US.  ix.  225,  297). 
• — I  have  '  Original  Poems,'  published  by 
George  Routledge,  1868.  It  was  given  to 
me  at  "  Xmas  1867  "  (according  to  a  con- 
temporary note  on  the  fly-leaf),  and  is 
beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  by 
many  able  artists  of  that  day.  No  authors' 
names  are  given,  but  the  '  Poems  '  are 
evidently  by  the  Taylor  sisters.  The  first 
verses  are  entitled  '  A  True  Story,'  and  are 
headed  by  a  picture,  by  J.  Jellicoe,  of  a 
London  square  with  an  equestrian  statue 
behind  railings,  and  a  lady  and  child  walking 
in  the  square. 

Little  Ann  and  her  mother  were  walking  one  day 
Through  London's  wide  city  so  fair, 

And  business  obliged  them  to  go  by  the  way 
That  led  them  through  Cavendish  Square, 

is  the  opening  stanza.  What  statue  is  thus 
represented  ?  and  where  is  it  to-day  ? 
I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  statue 
of  a  Duke  of  Cumberland  having  stood 
somewhere  near  this  site,  which  is  associated 
in  my  mind  with  Thackeray's  "  Lord  Gaunt." 
In  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the 
book  there  is  mentioned  another  work, 
'  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,'  by  Jane 
and  E.  Taylor.  Ann,  Jane,  and  Isaac 
Taylor  are  referred  to  by  MR.  H.  TAYLOR, 
ante,  pp.  225-6.  Who  was  E.  Taylor  ? 

WlLMOT   CORFIELD. 

[For  details  about  the  Cavendish  Square  statue 
see  11  S.  iv.  527  ;  v.  58.] 

LAW  MAXIM  :  "  SATITJS  EST  PETERE 
FONTES,  QUAM  SECTARI  RTVULOS  "  (US.  ix. 
269). — Can  this  maxim  not  have  been  based 
on  Cicero's  "  rivulos  consectari,  fontes 
rerum  non  videre  "  ('  Cic.  de  Or.,'  2,  17, 
117)  ?  T.  LLECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bsttws-y-Coed. 

HARWICH  AND  GEORGE  I.  (11  S.  ix.  229). — 
The  excursions  of  George  II.  to  the  Conti- 
nent via  Harwich  are  frequently  chronicled 
in  The  Gentleman's  and  other  contemporary 
magazines.  For  instance,  in  the  volume  of 
The  British  Magazine  for  1750,  the  April 
number  states  under  the  heading  of  'Do- 
mestic Affairs  '  : — 

"  Monday  the  16th,  a  little  before  five  in  the 
morning,  his  Majesty  set  out  from  St.  James's 
for  Harwich,  attended  by  the  lord  Delawar,  and 
his  Majesty's  master  of  the  horse,  for  Hanover  ; 
the  next  morning  his  Majesty  embark'd  at 
Harwich ....  and  arrived  safe  at  Hanover  on 
Saturday. ' ' 

His  return  to  England  is  thus  recorded  : — 

"  November  4. — At  six  o'clock  at  night,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  at  St.  James's  from  Harwich,  who 
brought  an  account  that  his  majesty  was  within 
sight  of  the  harbour  there,  when  he  came  away. 


And  about  eleven  o'clock  his  majesty  passed 
through  the  city  to  St.  James's,  where  he  arrived 
in  perfect  health,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects  ; 
on  which  occasion  the  guns  in  the  Park,  and  at 
the  Tower,  were  fired,  and  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions made." 

R.  FREEMAN  BULLEN. 
Bow  Library,  E. 

A  "QUARREL  D'OLMAN  "  (11  S.  ix.  270). 
— No  doubt  "  d'Olman  "  was  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Arran  pronounced  the  word 
"  Allemand,"  "  querelle  d'Allemand  "  being 
a  French  expression  for  picking  a  quarrel 
without  a  cause.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

PARISHES  IN  Two  OR  MORE  COUNTIES 
(11  S.  ix.  29,  75,  132,  210,  273).— If  the 
Thames  has  been  recognized,  throughout 
its  length  from  the  sea  to  Deptford,  as  the 
boundary  between  Kent  and  Essex,  then 
North  Woolwich  was  formerly  a  detached 
part  of  Kent ;  but  if  not,  then  Kent  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  part  on  the 
south  side  being  of  very  much  larger  area 
than  that  on  the  north.  There  are  various 
instances  of  a  county  being  nearly  separated 
from  the  adjoining  county  by  a  river. 
Flintshire  is  mainly  south-west  of  the  Dee, 
but  there  is  a  small  part  on  the  north-east 
side  near  Chester.  Devon  is  almost  entirely 
east  of  the  Tamar,  but  there  was  a  small 
area,  viz.,  North  Petherwin  and  Werrington 
parishes,  protruding  into  Cornwall  on  the 
west  side  belonging  to  Devon,  but  re- 
cently added  to  Cornwall.  This  case  is 
parallel  with  that  of  North  Woolwich, 
excepting  in  the  broadness  of  the  respective 
rivers.  Furness,  a  part  of  Lancashire,  is 
a  good  example  of  a  large  area  separated  by 
a  broad  sheet  of  water  (Morecambe  Bay) 
from  the  main  part  of  the  county,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  detached  part 
in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland. 

A.  WEIGHT  MATTHEWS. 

FEE-FARM  RENTS  (11  S.  ix.  84,  157). — 
I  have  made  the  further  inquiries  promised, 
but  can  throw  little  more  light  on  the  subject. 
My  successor  tells  me  that  there  was  volu- 
minous correspondence,  and  that  he  and 
others  offered  that  one  of  them  should  be 
taken  into  court  and  have  the  case  argued. 
This  offer  not  having  been  accepted,  they 
refused  to  pay,  and  heard  no  more  of  the 
matter. 

I  have  lighted  upon  one  of  my  old 
receipts,  on  which  notice  is  given  that  "  the 
next  audit  will  be  held  at  the  Beverley 
Arms,  Beverley,"  on  a  certain  day,  and  that 
the  sum  must  be  paid  there  or  at  the  re- 
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ceiver's  office — 7,  Gray's  Inn  Square — in 
default  of  which  legal  means  would  be  taken 
for  recovery.  The  sum  is  stated  to  be 
for  "  thraves  out  of  Long  Riston,"  from 
time  immemorial  a  chapelry  of  Hornsea, 
but  constituted  a  separate  parish  since  my 
cession.  E.  L.  H.  TEW, 

Vicar  of  Hornsea  1872-1897. 
Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

SIB  JOHN  DYNHAM  (11  S.  ix.  270). — A 
correspondent  who  mentions  that  this  man 
married  the  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Arche 
asks  where  the  Arche  family  came  from. 
According  to  '  The  Norman  People  '  : — 

"  Arch,  or  De  Arques,  from  the  Castle  of 
Arques,  near  Dieppe.  Osborne  Giffard,  Sire  de 
Bolbec,  m.  c.  960  Ameline,  sister  of  Gunnora, 
wife  of  Richard  I  of  Normandy,  and  had  Walter, 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Bucks  ;  and  Geoffry, 
Viscount  of  Arches  or  Arques,  afterwards  Viscount 
of  Rouen,  and  founder  of  Trinity  du  Mont,  Rouen. 
William  de  Arcis,  his  son,  in  1086  held  estates 
from  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  Lanfranc  in  Kent,  and 
in  Suffolk  from  Bernard  de  St.  Audoen,  and 
Robert  Malet  (Archceologia,  1846,  216,  &c.  ;  Des 
Bois,  '  Diet,  de  la  Noblesse  ' ;  La  Roque,  '  Mais. 
Harcourt,'  i.  174).  Osborne  de  Archis,  his  son, 
made  grants  to  St.  Mary,  York,  and  from  him 
descended  the  family  of  Saville.  Hubert  de 
Arches  occurs  in  Scotland  1165-1214  (Chart. 
Mailros)." 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 
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Dedications.       Compiled     by     Mary     Elizabeth 

Brown.  (Putnam's  Sons,  10s.  6d.  net.) 
WE  can  highly  commend  this  anthology  of  forms 
of  dedications,  in  which  selections  are  given  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  In  doing  so 
we  desire  to  express  our  sympathy  with  the  com- 
piler, who  has  been  deprived  of  all  practical  use 
of  her  eyes  during  the  past  two  years,  so  that  she 
has  had  to  rely  upon  her  memory  and  the  help  of 
friends.  These  include  Miss  Alice  De  Voll,  "who 
has  acted  as  eyes  for  me  during  my  search,"  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Brewster,  who  has  seen  the  book 
through  the  press.  Her  own  daughter,  Miss  Mary 
Magoun  Brown,  is  also  among  the  helpers. 

The  arrangement  is  chronological,  having  sepa- 
rate sections  devoted  to  the  Deity,  the  Virgin, 
Royalty,  the  nobility,  friends,  and  others. 
Among"  those  to  friends  is  one  of  special  interest 
to  our  readers  :  Westland  Marston's  dedication  of 
'  Our  Recent  Actors  '  to  Joseph  Knight.  After 
referring  to  the  dedications  which  were  pub- 
lished a  century  or  so  ago,  in  which  "  the  poet's 
praise  of  his  patron  was  usually  in  such  superla- 
tives that  he  often  evinced  more  imagination  in 
his  dedication  than  in  his  poem,"  Marston  con- 
tinues :  "  And  yet  I  have  at  length  learned  from 
experience  some  toleration  for  them,  for  you 
have  taught  me  that  seeming  hyperbole  may  well 
consist  with  truth.  Of  the  man  whose  imagina- 
tive sympathy  and  refinement  have  not  only 


endeared  him  to  some  of  our  best  poets,  but 
made  him  a  poet  himself  ;  of  the  critic  whose  rare 
discernment  has  been  in  nothing  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  his  quick  detection  of  merit  ;  of 
the  friend  who  has  rejoiced  in  the  successes  of 
others  as  if  they  had  been  his  own,  while  their 
misfortunes  have  called  forth  his  untiring 
devotion — '  Victrix  causa  diis  placuit  sed 
victa  Catoni  ' — of  such  a  man  I  draw  a  portrait 
which,  though  absolutely  faithful,  may  be  re- 
garded by  those  who  do  not  know  him  as  purely 
ideal.  Accept  from  me  these  Recollections 
touching  an  art  in  which  we  are  both  deeply 
interested,  and  believe,  dear  Knight,  in  the  pro- 
found and  grateful  affection  of  lyours  always." 
A  dedication  which  Knight  criticized  is  also- 
given  :  Rostand's  of  '  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.'  "  It 
was  my  intent  to  dedicate  this  poem  to  the  soul  of 
Cyrano,  but  since  that  soul  has  entered  into  thy 
soul,  Coquelin,  I  dedicate  it  to  thee."  Of  this 
Knight,  in  his  notice  of  the  play  which  appeared 
in  The  Athenceum  on  the  9th  of  July,  1898,  says, 
"  M.  Rostand  tells  us  the  soul  of  Cyrano  has  passed 
into  that  of  M.  Coquelin,"  and  with  sly  humour 
adds  "  Without  opposing  a  statement  the  full 
significance  of  which  we  scarcely  comprehend, 
we  concede  that  M.  Coquelin's  performance  is 
remarkable  in  picturesqueness,  and  marvellous  as 
a  revelation  of  method." 

Of  course,  in  such  a  work  it  is  only  possible  to 
give  selections,  but  we  should  like  to  see  included 
in  a  future  edition  the  name  of  Alexander  John 
Scott,  the  first  Principal  of  Owens  College,  a  man 
regarded  with  great  affection,  to  whom  Maurice 
dedicated  his  '  Mediaeval  Philosophy,'  Baldwin 
Brown  his  '  Home  Life  in  the  Light  of  the  Divine 
Idea,'  and  George  Mac  Donald  his  '  Robert  Fal- 
coner.' 

The  work  contains  a  good  Index,  and  the 
number  of  names  shows  the  industry  with  which 
the  volume  has  been  compiled. 

Marlowe's    Edward    II.     By    William    Dinsmore 
Briggs.     (David  Nutt,  12s.  M.  net.) 

IN  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  Introduction 
Prof.  Briggs  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the 
early  beginnings,  development,  and  decline  of 
the  Chronicle  play.  The  difference  between  the 
Chronicle  play  and  others  of  the  period  is  chiefly 
one  of  subject-matter,  the  former  being,  as  Nashe 
wrote  in  '  Pierce  Penilesse  his  Supplication  to. 
the  Diuell,'  "  borrowed  out  of  our  English  Chro- 
nicles, wherein  our  forefathers  valiant  acts  (that 
haue  line  long  buried  in  rustic  brasse  and  worme- 
eaten  bookes)  are  reuiued,  and  they  themselves 
raised  from  the  Graue  of  Obliuion,  and  brought 
to  pleade  their  aged  Honours  in  open  presence." 
Prof.  Briggs  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
early  Chronicle  and  the  later  religious  play.  A* 
regards  arrangement  of  material  each  lacked 
"  an  election  and  a  mean."  The  playwright  was 
satisfied  with  a  survey  of  a  number  of  events, 
arranged  according  to  their  accidental,  chrono- 
logical order,  and  limited,  in  general,  by  the  death 
of  the  central  character.  In  each  case  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  public  instructor,  for  the  people 
depended  on  the  stage  for  their  knowledge  both 
of  Old  Testament  and  of  national  history.  This 
conception  of  the  function  of  the  dramatist  was 
the  cause  of  his  uncritical  and  undramatic  treat- 
ment of  the  material  at  his  disposal.  Marlowe's 
superiority  over  his  predecessors  lay — as  is  well 
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known — in  his  use  of  selection  and  emphasis,  ant 
his  sense  of  dramatic  fitness.  He  perceived  the 
purely  human  interest  of  history,  and,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  Providence  and 
Fortune,  interpreted  events  through  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons  who,  in  his  opinion,  brought 
them  to  pass.  Prof.  Briggs,  however,  insists — 
very  rightly,  we  think — that  Shakespeare  and 
Marlowe  had  no  conception  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  in  the  modern  sense.  For  them 
"  history  was  a  series  of  inexplicable  catastrophic 
processes,  except  in  so  far  as  the  motives  and  the 
characters  of  particular  men  shed  a  dim  and 
wavering  light  over  the  turbulent  stream  of 
human  life." 

There  are  a  hundred  pages  of  notes  to  the 
text  of  the  play,  in  which  full  extracts  are  given 
from  Holinshed,  Fabyan,  and  Marlowe's  other 
authorities  for  '  Edward  II.'  These  careful  notes 
and  the  scholarly  Introduction  should  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  Elizabethan  drama. 

The  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  By  John  Neville 
Figgis.  Second  Edition.  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  6s.  net.) 

THIS  book  is  a  "reprint  of  the  essay  with  which 
the  writer  won  the  Prince  Consort  Prize  in  1892, 
which  was  expanded  and  published  in  1892.  To 
it  three  additional  essays  have  been  appended. 
Very  naturally  this  second  edition  is  ushered 
in  with  an  apologetic  preface,  acknowledging  that 
the  study  is  incomplete,  and  in  what  respects, 
and  also  stating  that  on  the  theory  of  sovereignty 
and  the  relation  of  small  groups  to  the  State  the 
writer's  views  have  undergone  change — as, 
indeed,  those  acquainted  with  his  more  recent 
work  will  not  need  to  be  told. 

These  considerations  prepare  the  reader's 
mind  suitably  enough,  but  they  need  not  detract 
from  the  proper  value  of  the  book,  which  is  that 
not  of  a  textbook,  but  of  an  historical  thesis. 
The  "  Divine  Bight  of  Kings,"  as  presented  by 
nineteenth-century  historians,  is  apt  to  appear 
an  uncommonly  musty  and  impossible  theory. 
Even  those  who  incline  to  favour  it  have  to 
galvanize  it  into  vitality  by  the  application  of 
antiquarian  or  doctrinaire  enthusiasm  of  some 
kind  ;  have  to  explain  or  justify  its  "  Erastian- 
ism,"  and  to  excuse  or  ignore  what  seems  to 
modern  thought  the  arrant  futility  of  the  con- 
temporary arguments  used  in  its  support.  But, 
in  its  day,  it  formed  the  guise  under  which  what 
men  conceived  of  as  advance  and  liberty  stood 
opposed  to  what  they  had  come  to  take  for 
oppression,  and  also  for  an  outworn  mistake  and 
a  practical  inconvenience.  It  was  a  species  of 
revolt ;  and  it  occupied  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  time  in  confirming,  elaborating,  and  apply- 
ing it,  with  the  same  sort  of  zest  and  sentiment 
of  intellectual  adventurousness  as  animated  the 
adherents  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  in 
the  last  century. 

The  Papacy  put  forth  the  claim  to  be  the 
supreme  authority  in  Christendom — and  that  by 
right  divine.  Nay,  said  the  adherents  of  the 
Emperor,  the  king  has  his  sphere  of  authority 
in  which  he  is  supreme,  and  he  also  exercises 
his  power  therein,  no  less  than  the  Pope  himself, 
by  divine  right.  It  was  to  the  ancient  contention 
of  the  Empire  against  the  Papacy  that  the  seven- 
teenth-century writers  on  the  divine  right  of 
kings — who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  much 
nearer  than  ourselves  to  the  days  of  Papal 


domination,  and  felt  no  such  certainty  as  we  do 
that  it  could  not  be  renewed — had,  with  some 
practical  modifications,  succeeded — a  contention 
which  had  been  sharp  and  well-defined  to  English 
thought  already  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Although  one  might  have  wished  it  enlarged, 
we  cannot  but  think  Dr.  Figgis  did  well  to  leave 
his  account  unchanged.  It  is  characteristically 
young  work,  eagerly  handled,  and  it  has  recovered — 
even  for  what  may  seem  so  depressing  a  doctrine 
as  that  of  obedience — much  of  its  original  vigour 
and  attraction  as  held  by  those  who  fii-st  embraced 
or  who  revived  it.  This  quality,  especially  in 
what  may  be  used  as  a  first  introduction  to  a  line 
of  thought,  is  of  great  importance.  Further 
study  will  readily  accumulate  needful  facts  and 
supply  correctives. 

Of  the  three  additional  essays,  that  on  '  Erastus 
and  Erastianism  '  and  that  on  '  Bartolus  '  may 
be  particularly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
the  general  reader.  The  latter  is  a  valuable 
study  of  a  personage  little  more  than  a  name  to 
all  but  specialists  in  fourteenth-century  history — 
and  yet  a  name  that  must  often  have  aroused 
curiosity — -concerning  whom  almost  nothing  has 
till  now  been  easily  accessible*  The  former  is 
on  a  subject  which  all  -who  are  interested  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  are  likely  to  wish  just  now 
to  be  accurately  informed  upon,  and  though  we 
notice  the  writer  chides  himself  for  having  pro- 
duced it  "  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Austinian 
idol,"  it  should  not  be  overlooked  by  students  of 
the  question. 

The  paper  on  '  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming  '  repre- 
sents Dr.  Figgis's  present  views.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  uncertainties  occasioned  by  recog- 
nition of  these  changes  of  mind  make  exactly  for 
comfort  in  the  reader,  who  is  most  at  ease  when 
either  allowed  straightforwardly  to  agree  or  to 
disagree  with  his  author ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  book  from  being  well  worth  reading, 
nor  diminish  its  stimulating  quality. 

Book-Prices    Current.     Vol.    XXVIII.    Part    II. 

(Elliot  Stock,  11.  5s.  Qd.  per  annum.) 
WE  have  in  this  part  a  record  of  sales  from  the 
24th  of  November  last  to  Jamiary  30th  of  the 
)resent  year.  They  include  the  libraries  of 
W.  Hale  White  ("Mark  Rutherford")  John 
Pearson's  (which  fetched  4,646Z.),  and  the  second 
antiquarian  portion  of  Dr.  Dowden's  (2,592Z.), 
the  total  realized  being  31,730Z.  17s. 

Among  first  editions  sold  were  Blake's  '  Gates 
of  Paradise,'  from  the  Beckford  Library,  a  present 
from  Henry  Bohn  (it  has  a  note  in  Beckford's 
writing),  91Z.  ;  the  "  Aldine  Poets,"  Pickering, 
53  vols.,  morocco,  1830-45,  56Z.  ;  and  '  Jane 
Eyre,'  3  vols.,  original  cloth,  uncut,  33Z.  First 
editions  of  Goldsmith  include  '  The  Haunch  of 
Venison,'  morocco  by  Riviere,  13?.  15s.  ;  '  History 
of  England,'  2  vols.,  old  calf,  31Z.  ;  and  '  Mystery 
revealed  respecting  the  Cock- Lane  Ghost,'  22Z.  10s. 
The  first  illustrated  edition  of  '  Cranford,'  an 
autograph  presentation  copy  in  the  original 
cloth,  1860,  fetched  317.  ;  a  copy  of  the  first 
London  Directory,  1677,  22Z.  ;  and  the  fifth 
edition  of  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,' 
15Z.  (the  only  copy  known).  There  are  a  number 
of  choice  Hora?.  Under  Thackeray  is  '  Flore 
et  Zephyr,'  pictured  wrapper,  and  8  plates 
slightly  tinted  as  issued,  a  fine  copy,  205Z.  Among 
Wordsworth  items  are  '  Grace  Darling,'  privately 
printed,  with  autograph,  211.  ;  '  Evening  WTalk,* 
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first  edition,  34L  ;  and  '  Descriptive  Sketches,' 
35Z.  A  Horn  Book  on  ivory  brought  9Z.  5s.  ; 
and  a  collection  of  books  relating  to  Shakespeare 
formed  by  Prof.  Dowden,  with  his  bibliographical 
notes  on  the  fly-leaves,  fetched  145Z. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  a 
further  instalment  of  Bohn's  Popular  Library. 
These  delightful  little  volumes — bound  in  crimson 
cloth,  and  printed  on  thin  but  opaque  paper— are 
a  pleasure  to  handle,  and  at  one  shilling  net  per 
volume  are  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  While  remem- 
bering the  originator  of  the  "Library"  with 
gratitude,  we  cannot  but  contrast  these  with  the 
old  dark-green  cloth,  costing  3s.  6rl.  and  5s.  each 
volume,  with  the  name  of  Bohn  impressed  three 
times  on  every  cover.  His  successors  are  more 
modest,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  bell,  which  is 
depicted  ringing  merrily,  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  are  the  publishers  till 
one  turns  to  the  title-page.  This  present  issue  should 
induce  many  to  turn  to  old  friends :  Trollope's 
Barsetshire  "Novels,  Trelawny's  '  Adventures  of  a 
Younger  Son,'  Emerson,  Macaulay's  five  essays 
which  appeared  in  '  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
and  Manzoni's  *  The  Betrothed,'  among  others. 

The  Antiquary.  April.  (Elliot  Stock,  6d.) 
MARY  F.  A.  TENCH,  in  '  Dartford  Town  and 
Church,'  remarks  that  it  is  strange  that  Camden 
should  have  said  so  little  in  regard  to  Dartford 
in  Kent,  never  mentioning  its  church  at  all. 
The  present  building  was  begun  temp.  Edward  I. 
There  is  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  a  fresco  of  St.  George 
slaying  the  dragon.  Of  this  an  illustration  is 
given,  as  well  as  of  a  brass  of  an  unknown  lady  in 
fifteenth -century  costume.  There  is  also  a  copy 
of  an  old  print  of  the  Priory.  Mr.  R.  A.  H. 
Unthank  concludes  his  account  of  '  Beadlow 
Priory,  1119-1435,'  giving  a  list  of  priors  as  perfect 
as  the  records  will  allow  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Tavenor- 
Perry  writes  on  '  Allhallows  the  More.'  Mr.  Cyril 
Hurcomb  continues  '  The  Posts  under  the  Tudors,' 
and  shows  the  burdens  which  their  service  en- 
tailed upon  the  towns  on  the  main  lines  of  com- 
munication :  horses  were  sometimes  refused,  for 
they  were  not  always  well  treated.  In  such  cases 
the  aggrieved  individual  would  try  to  obtain 
satisfaction  from  the  constables  who  had  taken 
up  the  horses.  There  are  the  usual  notes  of  the 
month  and  antiquarian  news. 


Obituarg. 

EDWARD    MARSTON,    1825-1914. 

THE  death  of  Edward  Marston  has  received  ful 
record  in  the  daily  press,  but  '  N.  &  Q.'  musl 
render  its  tribute  to  one  whose  contributions 
were  always  welcome. 

Born    on    St.    Valentine's    Day,    1825,    in    the 
parish  of  Lydbury,  Salop,  Marston  at  the  age  o 
21  came  to  Ixmdon,  entered  the  house  of  Sampson 
Low,  and  in  1856  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
After  fifty-six  years  he  retired,  and  in  his  leisure 
wrote  the  story  of  his  life,  which  he  published  in 
1904  under  the  title  of  '  After  Work.'     In  this 
he  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  authors  fo 
whom  he  published,  and  of  other  friends,  man} 
of   whose   portraits    are    included.     There   is    an 
interesting  appendix  (supplied  by  his  old  frienj 


ohn  Slark)  giving  a  list  of  London  publishers 
ind  booksellers  in  1837,  to  supplement  Marston's 
emembrances  which  date  from  1846  only.  The 
lineteen  names  that  had  disappeared  during  the 
nine  years'  interval  are  marked  with  a  star. 

In  the  Preface   he   modestly  states  :    "I  have 

een  known  in  the  angling  world  for  many  years 

s  '  The  Amateur  Angler  '  ;  now  I  must  call 
nyself  '  The  Amateur  Writer.'  "  He  was  much 
gratified  at  the  success  of  the  book,  about  which 

e  had  been  anxious.     The  notice  of  it  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
^leased  him  greatly,  and  he  wrote  to  me  to  thank 
inight  for  it,  and  "  for  the  honour  of  giving  it 
he  first  place." 

Marston's  contributions  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  extend 
>ver  many  years,  his  name  frequently  appearing 
n  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Series.  His  last  com- 
munication was  at  11  S.  v.  397 — strangely  enough, 

n  the  well-known  lines  "  Our  life  is  but  a  winter's 
day." 

Edward     Marston's     charming     little     books 

Dove  Dale  Revisited,'  '  Fishing  for  Pleasure,' 
and  others,  will  always  find  readers,  for  they  at 

nee  transport  you  from  town  to  green  fields, 
shady  trees,  and  the  singing  of  birds.  Country 
ife  had  ever  a  charm  for  him,  and  although  his 
work  with  its  manifold  interests  was  in  London, 
ic  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
always  longed  to  get  out  of  London.  In  his 

ittle  book  '  By  Meadow  and  Stream  '  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  boyhood,  spent  in  the  "  beloved 
county "  where  he  was  born ;  and  his  later 
books  continue  the  same  theme.  One  he  calls, 
by  a  misnomer,  '  An  Old  Man's  Holidays,'  for 
Marston  was  never  an  old  man  :  he  retained  his 
boyhood  all  through  his  long  and  useful  life. 
To  him  it  was  always  "  the  time  of  roses,"  and 
each  dawn  would  bring  to  him  a  new  delight. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  6th  inst.  he  passed 
happily  and  peacefully  away.  To  the  many  who 
enjoyed  his  friendship  he  will  be  a  lasting  and 
treasured  memory.  JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

G.  T  CLODGH. — For  proverbial  use  of  horns 
see  8  S.  iv.  349,  477.  For  the  horns  of  Moses  see  9  S. 
v.  284;  vi.  176. 

CORRIGENDUM.—  Ante,  p.  275,  col.  2, 1.  4  from  foot, 
the  date  should  run  "mil  iiic  iiii2  "  (Du  Guesclin 
died  1380). 
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A  CHARTER  OF  RICHER  DE  LAIGLE. 

TN  the  '  Calendar  of  Documents  in  France,' 
TSIo.  622  is  a  charter  of  Richer  "  de  Aquila," 
«on  of  Iiigenulf  "  de  Aquila."  confirming  to 
the  monks  of  St.  Evroul  the  gifts  of  Ingenulf 
liis  father  and  his  liegemen,  and  his  own 
liegemen.  The  date  assigned  in  the  margin 
is  1099,  but  there  must  be  something  wrong 
here,  for  Richer  was  killed  in  1085,  and  his 
brother  Gilbert,  who  is  one  of  the  witnesses, 
in  1092.  The  charter  states  that  there  were 
present  Bishops  Gilbert  of  Lisieux,  Gilbert 
-of  Evreux,  and  Serlon  of  Seez,  "  ipso  die 
quo  ecclesiam  sancti  Ebrulfi  ipsi  tres  dedica- 
verunt . ' '  I  have  not  a  table  of  bishops  her  e, 
but  believe  that  Serlon  did  not  become  bishop 
before  1082,  which  would  limit  the  possible 
•date  to  1082-5  ;  otherwise  I  should  have 
conjectured  that  1099  was  a  misprint  for 
1079,  which,  like  1082-5,  would  be  right 
for  the  other  bishops.  The  learned  editor 
refers  to  *  Ordericus  Vitalis  '  (ed.  Societe" 


de  1'Histoire  de  France),  v.  195  ;  perhaps 
some  reader  who  is  able  to  consult  Orderic 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  look  this  up. 

Ingenulf  de  Laigle  was  killed  at  Hastings 
in  1066.  "  Ingenulf  "  is  a  variant  of  the 
name  more  usually  written  Engenulf,  as  in 
another  document  (No.  1167)  in  the  same 
volume  to  which  the  lord  of  Laigle  is  a 
witness. 

The  first  witness  to  the  charter  is  Richer's 
mother,  "  Richoereda,"  wKo  is  followed  by 
his  brothers,  Gilbert  and  Robert.  I  do  not 
remember  that  Robert  occurs  elsewhere. 
Gilbert  was  a  prominent  man  in  his  day,  and 
now,  after  centuries  of  oblivion,  Kipling  has 
endowed  him  with  a  fame  which  will  doubt- 
less prove  cere  perennius  ;  for  he  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  some  of  the  stories  told 
to  Dan  and  Una  in  those  fascinating  books, 
'  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill '  and  '  Rewards  and 
Fairies.'  In  these  the  author  has  availed 
himself  of  the  licence  which  he  may  claim, 
both  as  a  genius  and  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
and  has  prolonged  Gilbert's  life  to  Henry  I.'s 
reign.  There  must  be  many  precedents 
for  this  in  historical  fiction,  and  no 
doubt  Kipling  acted  deliberately;  but  con- 
fusion might  easily  arise  between  Gilbert 
and  his  nephew  and  namesake,  Richer's 
son  and  successor.  It  was  the  younger 
Gilbert  that  was  father  of  Richer  II.,  known 
to  fame  as  the  young  noble  who  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  house  of  that  worthy 
London  citizen  Gilbert  Beket,  and  who 
became  in  consequence  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  boy  Thomas  Beket. 

The  only  other  witness  named  is  Richer's 
wife,  Judith,  "  filia  Ricardi  de  Abrincis  et 
sorore  Hugonis  comitis  Cestrensis."  This 
Richard  d'Avranches  is  known  more  usually 
as  Richard  son  of  Turstin,  or  Richard  son 
of  Turstin  Goz,  also  as  Richard  the  Vicomte. 
He  was  Vicomte  of  the  Avranchin,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  styled  "  of  Avranches  "  may 
recall  those  cases  in  England  in  which  the 
sheriff  took  his  name  from  the  county  town  : 
Alfred  of  Lincoln,  Baldwin  of  Exeter, 
Edward  of  Salisbury,  Walter  of  Gloucester. 
Where  the  office  was  hereditary,  this  would 
tend  to  become  an  hereditary  surname. 

This  marriage  of  Richer  de  Laigle  to  a 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  the  striking  Christian  names  of  the 
late  Lord  Stalbridge  :  "  Richard  de  Aquila  "; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  family 
of  Grosvenor,  to  which  he  belonged,  derived 
itself  from  a  mythical  nephew  of  Earl  Hugh. 
The  mistranslation  of  Richerius  as  Richard 
also  occurs  in  Burke's  '  Extinct  Peerage ' 
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(1866),  where  Richer's  daughter  Maud  is 
called  a  daughter  of  "Richard  de  Aquila  " 
(p.  386).  Why  the  family  name  should  be 
so  frequently  left  in  its  Latinized  form  is  a 
mystery. 

As  T  have  referred  to  Kipling's  books,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  many  readers  agree  with 
me  that  stories  about  children  are  much 
more  interesting  when  we  know  the  children's 
ages,  may  I  be  allowed  to  record  that  the 
author  most  kindly  informed  mo  that  Dan's 
age  at  the  beginning  of  the  Puck  stories 
would  be  between  nine  and  ten  ?  Una's  age 
is,  of  course,  mentioned  in  '  Marklake 
Witches.'  G.  H.  WHITE. 

St.  Cross,  Harleston,  Norfolk. 


BIRMINGHAM     STATUES     AND 
MEMORIALS. 

(See  ante,  pp.  202,  243,  282.) 

THE  Joseph  Chamberlain  Fountain  in 
Chamberlain  Square,  immediately  behind 
the  Town  Hall,  was  inaugurated  on  26  Oct., 
1880,  from  the  design  of  John  Henry  Cham- 
berlain (died  1883),  a  Birmingham  architect 
and  publicist  of  marked  ability  and  much 
personal  charm.  The  "  Memorial,"  which 
cost  about  2,900?.,  occupies  approximately 
the  site  of  the  temporary  hustings  formerly 
a  feature  of  Parliamentary  elections.  On 
an  occasion  of  its  use  in  the  later  sixties, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  (a  Londoner  by  birth,  but 
then  a  young  man  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  a  rising  politician)  was  among  the 
supporters  of  John  Bright,  George  Dixon, 
Philip  Henry  Muntz,  and  other  prominent 
political  leaders.  (It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  architect  of  the  Hall  was  T. 
Hansom,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  "  Han- 
som "cab.)  This  was  the  last  hustings  elec- 
tion in  Birmingham,  and  the  roof  of  the 
Library — f  rom  which  the  scene  below  could  be 
viewed — was  occupied  by  many  spectators, 
among  them  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Library,  who  steadied  himself  by  clutching 
a  large  stone  ball  then  decorating  the  parapet 
by  way  of  an  architectural  adornment.  The 
huge  ball  broke  away  from  its  moorings, 
and  fatal  disaster  seemed  inevitable.  By 
a  dexterous  movement,  however,  the  cause 
of  the  breakage  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
wrench  the  moving  mass  back  on  to  the 
roof,  and  it  fell  with  a  crash  through  a  sky- 
light into  the  Reference  Library,  instead  of 
upon  the  throng  crowding  the  street  below. 
(The  mention  of  this  accident  recalls  another 
which  occurred  during  the  building  of  the 


Hall  in  the  early  thirties,  when  two  workmen 
were  killed  by  the  failure  of  a  pulley-block 
while  engaged  in  hoisting  some  stonework. 
They  were  buried  in  St.  Philip's  Churchyard, 
and  a  base  of  a  pillar  worked  by  one  of  them, 
a  mason,  for  a  colonnade  of  the  Hall,  was 
used  as  their  tombstone,  and  may  still  be 
seen. ) 

The  Chamberlain  Fountain  bears  in  a 
central  niche  a  medallion  portrait  by 
Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.,  together  with  an 
inscription  recording  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
eminent  services  to  the  town  from  1869  on- 
wards, more  particularly  during  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  Mayoral  chair,  to  which  he  was 
thrice  elected.  It  is  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  spire  65  ft.  in  height,  and  shortly 
after  its  erection  a  modification  was  mad© 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  basin  and  steps. 

There  is  as  yet  no  adequate  memorial 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  might  well  be 
erected  some  day  in  Corporation  Street, 
the  great  central  thoroughfare  driven  by 
him  and  his  associated  townsmen  through 
a  slum  district  of  unthinkable  squalor. 
Speaking  of  this  improvement,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain once  said  : — 

"  This  will  make  Birmingham  the  richest  borough 
in  the  kingdom  sixty  or  seventy  years  hence. 
It  is  the  only  occasion  for  which  I  wish  to  live 
beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  in  order 
to'  see  the  result  of  this  improvement,  and  hear 
the  blessings  which  will  then  be  showered  upon 
the  Council  of  1875,  which  had  the  courage  tc- 
inaugurate  this  scheme." 

Among  men  not  natives  of  Birmingham 
who  have  risen  into  prominence  with  its 
growing  importance  was  George  Dawson 
(1821-76),  also  a  Londoner.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jonathan  Dawson,  a  Baptist  school- 
master of  36,  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,  at  whose  "  academy  "  the  brothers 
of  Charles  Dickens  (Forster's  '  Life,'  ch.  iii.) 
were  at  one  time  pupils,  and  also  Charles 
himself,  if  a  writer  in  Edgbastonia  of  March, 
1885,  may  be  trusted.  Dawson  came  to 
Birmingham  in  1844  as  a  Baptist  minister, 
and  soon  attracted  a  large  congregation  by 
reason  of  his  eloquence  and  force  of  character. 
Leaving  the  denomination  under  circum- 
stances honourable  both  to  it  and  to  himself, 
he  founded  in  1846  the  "Church  of  the 
Saviour,"  with  no  doctrinal  tests,  fixed 
creeds,  nor  professions  of  faith,  and,  remain- 
ing there  to  the  day  of  his  sudden  death, 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town. 
His  strenuous  public  career  as  an  uncom- 
promising Radical  was  brilliant  and  me- 
teoric, but  his  church  dwindled  into  insigni- 
ficance with  his  removal.  The  building — 
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the  scene  for  many  years  of  a  remarkable 
activity — in  a  somewhat  unfavoured  dis- 
trict, is  now  a  kinematograph  theatre. 
Eloquent  whether  as  preacher  or  politician, 
an  accomplished  lecturer,  and  earnest  citizen, 
Dawson  was  instrumental  in  urging  on  the 
progress  of  the  community  at  a  time  when 
its  public  spirit  was  susceptible  to  the  lead 
he  offered.  The  inception  of  the  fine 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Library  was  largely 
his,  with  the  late  Samuel  Timmins  as  his  co- 
adjutor. 

The  first  Dawson  statue  of  1881,  by 
Woolner,  being  regarded  as  unsatisfactory, 
its  removal,  with  a  broken  nose,  to  an  alcove 
in  the  lower  lobby  of  the  public  Reference 
Library,  where  its  defects  are  less  exposed 
to  public  remark,  followed,  and  its  place  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  Chamberlain  Square 
was  taken  in  1884  by  another  statue  from 
the  chisel  of  F.  J.  Williamson,  which  better 
realizes  the  ideal  to  which  Dawson's  pic- 
turesque personality  lent  itself.  The  coat, 
&c.,  were  modelled  from  Dawson's  actual 
garments.  The  beauty  of  the  figure  is  dis- 
counted by  the  imposition  of  a  lofty  canopy 
and  spire,  the  former  bearing  medallions  of 
Shakespeare,  Cromwell,  Bunyan,  and  Carlyle 
— the  subjects  of  some  of  Dawson's  lectures. 
The  removal  of  the  canopy  was  advocated 
as  long  ago  as  March,  1385,  by  the  late 
Eliezer  Edwards  ("  S.  D.  R").  It  is 
curious  that  Shakespeare,  a  Midlander,  never 
mentions  Birmingham  under  any  one  of  its 
varieties  of  name,  though  in  '  Henry  IV.' 
he  makes  Falstaff  say  to  Bardolph,  just 
prior  to  Shrewsbury's  fight  of  1403  : — 

"  Get  thee  before  to  Coventry,  fill  me  a  bottle  of 
sack,  our  soldiers  shall  march  through  ;  we  '11  to 
Sutton  Coldfield  to-night." 

Sutton  Coldfield  is  now  close  to  the  northern 
border  of  Greater  Birmingham,  extended 
in  1912. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Square  is 
F.  J.  Williamson's  (seated)  *  Sir  Josiah  Mason ' 
(1795-1881),  unveiled  in  1885.  A  manu- 
facturer of  steel  pens,  split-rings,  and  electro- 
plated ware  in  the  early  days  of  those  inven- 
tions, Mason  rose,  by  perseverance  and 
industry,  from  poverty  to  affluence.  A 
native  of  Kidderminster,  he  is  buried  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Orphanage  founded  by  him 
at  Erdington,  a  Birmingham  suburb,  and 
on  a  window  of  a  mausoleum  chapel  is  the 
following  quatrain  on  the  upbringing  of 
children  : — 

Make  them  wise  and  make  them  good, 

Make  them  strong  in  time  of  trial, 

Teach  them  patience,  self-denial, 

Patience,  kindness,  fortitude. 


Sir  Josiah's  name,  however,  will  be  most 
readily  associated  with  the  University 
(1900),  as  the  founder  of  its  nucleus, 
Mason  College,  in  Edmund  Street  (1880). 
Orphanage  and  College  were  each  endowed 
with  200,OOOZ.  The  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
in  Easy  Row  was  another  institution  to 
benefit  by  his  generosity. 

An  earlier  design  for  a  statue  by  F.  G, 
Papworth  was  at  first  approved  of.  It  made- 
way,  however,  for  that  of  the  present  statue, 
and  a  solatium  of  150  guineas  was  granted 
to  the  disappointed  artist. 

'  John  Skirrow  Wright '  (1822-80),  also  by 
F.  J.  Williamson,  was  unveiled  by  John 
Bright  on  the  refuge  (east  end)  in  front  of 
the  Council  House  on  15  June,  1883.  A 
popular  Liberal  leader  and  a  lay  preacher  of 
considerable  power,  he  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  have  been  returned  as  a 
Birmingham  member  to  Parliament,  but 
unselfishly  stood  on  one  side  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself  to  make  way  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  first  election  to  Westminster. 
At  the  General  Election  of  1880  Wright  was 
successful  at  Nottingham,  but  died  suddenly 
on  13  April  when  attending  a  committee 
meeting  in  the  Birmingham  Council  House 
before  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— the  first  member  of  the  1880  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  away. 

The  statue  now  stands  in  Chamberlain 
Square  in  the  vicinity  of  Priestley's.  It 
was  removed  to  its  present  position  on  the 
rearrangement  of  the  Victoria  Square  statues 
consequent  on  the  arrival  of  King  Edward's. 
It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion now,  after  all  these  years,  the  co- 
incidence that,  on  the  day  of  Wright's 
lamentable  death,  the  local  political  cartoon 
of  the  week  (by  J.  H.  Bernasconi)  was 
to  have  represented  the  newly  elected  of 
Nottingham  as  a  "  Peri  "  flying  upwards  to 
a  political  Paradise  in  the  sky  (of  which  an 
outline  of  the  clocktower  at  Westminster 
was  the  symbol),  with  the  well-known  lines 
beneath  : — 

Joy,  joy  for  ever !  My  task  is  done, 

The  gates  are  passed,  and  heaven  is  won. 

The  "  cartoon  "  was,  of  course,  hurriedly 
suppressed  at  the  last  moment.  A  few- 
copies  only  were  preserved,  and  in  its  place 
was  substituted  a  portrait  of  Wright  which 
met  with  a  ready  sale. 

In  the  Sculpture  Hall  of  the  Art  Gallery  is 
Mr.  A.  Bruce  Joy's  *  John  Bright'  (1811-89), 
unveiled  in  1 888,  a  statue  similar  to  the  same 
artist's  later  work  in  the  Lower  Waiting 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
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superseded  a  former  unsatisfactory  statue 
standing  for  a  time  in  the  Central  Hall  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  Gladstone's. 
Bright  was  a  Birmingham  M.P.  from  1857 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Onslow  Ford's  statue  of  Dr.  Robert 
William  Dale  (1829-95),  unveiled  13  Oct., 
1897,  is  also  in  the  Art  Gallery.  "  Dale  of 
Birmingham  "  (a  term  by  which  he  came 
to  be  known  the  world  over)  is  represented 
seated,  with  cap  and  gown.  While  minister 
.at  Carr's  Lane  Congregational  Chapel,  in 
which  position  he  succeeded  the  veteran  the 
IRev.  John  Angell  James,  his  influence  on 
the  public  and  religious  life  of  Birmingham 
was  unchallengeable  for  nearly  forty  years. 
With  the  Rev.  Charles  Vince  and  George 
Dawson  he  made  up  a  forceful  triumvirate 
of  militant  Nonconformity  never  to  be  for- 
rgotten.  Matthew  Arnold  spoke  of  him  as  a 
"  brilliant  pugilist."  Preacher,  pastor,  poli- 
tician, pamphleteer,  author,  he  died  widely 
honoured  and  beloved.  Birmingham  under- 
stood him.  WlLMOT  COBFIELD. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WEBSTER    AND    THE  '  N.E.D.' 

(See  ante,  p.  302.) 

•grammatical,  adj.  =  specious,  according  to  the 
letter,  not  the  spirit.  "  These  are  but  gram- 
matical laments.  ' — '  W.D.,'  V.  v.  64. 
•great-master,  noun=steward  (probably  adapted 
from  the  French).  "  Great-master  of  her 
household." — '  D.M.,'  I.  i.  95. 

grine-rouge,  noun  (?).  "  Precious  grine-rouge  !  " 
— *  W.D.,'  III.  ii.  437.  (This  word,  used  with 
reference  to  a  melancholy  fantastic,  occurs  in 
some  of  the  1612  quartos  ;  the  rest  and  the 
later  editions  read  gue  or  rogue.  As  the  word 
grimsire=a,n  austere  person,  existed,  we  may 
construe  the  present  word  grimrogue.) 
-grow,  intrans.  verb=to  embrace,  to  get  close  to 
each  other.  "How  they  grow  together!.... 
he  was  no  woman's  friend  that  did  invent  a 
punishment  for  kissing  !  " — '  D.L.C.,'  I.  ii.  239. 

handling,  noun  =  possession.  "  Nor  do  you  fear, 
though  in  thief's  handling  still." — '  Cuck.,'  II. 
ii.  102. 

.high-erected,  adj.=ahning  at  sublimity.  "His 
high-erected  thoughts." — '  Mon.  Col.,'  34. 

high-going,  adj.  "  An  high-going  sea." — '  Mon. 
Col.,'  Dedication,  6. 

Holy  Ghost,  noun  =  a  French  order  of  knighthood, 
instituted  1579.  "  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
— '  W.D.,'  IV.  ii.  11. 

horn-shavings,  noun=an  emblem  of  cuckoldom. 
"  Your  pillow,  stuft  with  horn-shavings." — 
'  W.D.,'  I.  ii.  81. 

ice-pavement,  noun  =  ground  coated  with  ice.  "  In 
such  slippery  ice-pavements." — '  D.M.,'  V. 
ii.  337. 

ill-scenting,  ad j.=  stinking.  "  Ill-scenting  foxes." 
— '  W.D.,'  IV.  i.  111. 


improperly,  adj.  =  improper.  "  Porters  would 
have  made  it  tottering  and  improperly." — 
'  Mon.  Hon.,'  193. 

Indian  pox,  noun  =  a  kind  of  scald  experienced  by 
Columbus's  crew,  and  first  mistaken  for  a 
venereal  disease.  "  The  calenture,  or  the  scurvy 
or  the  Indian  pox." — '  D.L.C.,'  III.  iii.  199. 

inquiry  after.  "  Twill  breed  the  less  inquiry  after 
her  death."—'  D.M.,'  V.  ii.  322. 

iper,  noun(?).  "A  woodcock  among  birds,  a 
hodmondod  amongst  flies ;  amongst  curs^  a 
trindle-tail,  and  amongst  fishes  a  poor  iper." — 
'  App.,'  III.  iv.  39. 

Janus,  noun  =  (fig.)  a  double-dealer.  "  Good 
Janus,  look  not  so  many  several  ways  at  once." 
— '  App.,'  IV.  i.  186.  (The  figurative  meaning 
is  not  indexed.) 

joint-ttcin,  noun  =  twin-brother.  "  Natural  death, 
that  art  joint-twin  to  sweetest  slumber." — 
'  W.D.,'  V.  ii.  31. 

kind,  ad j.=  foolish.  "Were  she  so  kind  as  to 
expose  herself." — '  Cuck.,'  V.  i.  91.  (Compare 
the  double  meaning  of  POND.) 

knight,  no un=  rider. 

I  never  knew  man  and  beast,  of  a  horse  and 

a  knight 

So  weary  of  each  other.  '  D.M.,'  II.  iv.  53. 

(Castruccio,  the  person  alluded  to,  is  a  fat  old 
courtier,  and  no  knight.) 

law-business,  noun  =  the  business  of  a  lawyer. 
"  This  law-business  will  leave  me  so  small 
leisure."—'  D.L.C.,'  IV.  ii.  462. 

law- flesh,  »oun=man  of  law.  "To  see  you  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  law-flesh." — '  D.L.C.,'  V.  ii.  2. 

lay  a  hand  to,  phrase  =to  proffer  welcome.  "  Will 
you  bid  your  kinsman  welcome  ?  No  one .... 
will  lay  a  hand  to  him." — '  Cuck.,'  II.  iv.  119. 
(No  quotation  is  given  previous  to  1634,  and 
only  the  sense  of  to  give  help  is  illustrated. ) 

lay  down,  active  verb  =to  conjure  away  (a  spirit  V 
"  Tis  not  so  great  a  cunning. ..  .to  raise  tho 
devil ;  the  greatest  cunning  were  to  lay  him 
down."—'  W.D.,'  V.  i.  93. 

little-timbered,  adj.=weakly  built.  "If  a  little- 
timbered  fellow  would  justle  a  great  logger- 
head."—' App.,'  III.  ii.  29. 

long- flourishing,  adj.  "  The  statists  of  long- 
flourishing  Rome." — '  App.,'  I.  iii.  109. 

lungs  of  fox,  no un=  lungwort.  "  Restorative 
powder  of  the  lungs  of  fox." — '  D.L.C.,'  IV. 
i.  6.  (This  is  mentioned  as  being  used  by  an 
orator.  This  herb,  Pulmonaria  officinalis,is  so 
called  from  the  spotted  appearance  of  its 
leaves  ;  it  was  formerly  employed  for  bronchial 
complaints. ) 

maid  :  sick  of  the  maid,  phrase  = tired  of  remain- 
ing unmarried.—'  Cuck.,'  I.  i.  123.  (This 
meaning  is  not  pointed  to,  though  an  example 
quoted  from  Chapman's  '  Odyssey,'  vi.  52 
[1615],  illustrates  it  :  "  Thou  shalt  no  more 
stand  on  the  maid"=thou  shalt  no  longer 
remain  single.) 

matrona,  noun  =  manageress  in  an  Italian  hospital. 
"  Yonder  's  Flamineo  in  conference  with  the 
matrona."—'  WT.D.,'  IV.  i.  8. 

mediate  for,  intrans.  verb  =to  compound. "  To  yield 
up  ship  and  goods,  and  mediate  for  our  peace." 
— '  Cuck.,'  III.  iii.  69.  (In  Marlowe's  *  Jew 
of  Malta,'  V.,last  scene,  112,  the  verb  is  transi- 
tive in  to  mediate  your  peace.  Webster  uses 
it  both  transitively  and  intransitively  in  two 
other  meanings  :  '  W.D.,'  I.  i.  35,  and  '  Appius,' 
II.  i.  44.) 
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mellow,  adj.  = melting.  "  In  hot  weather,  the 
painting  on  their  face  has  been  so  mellow." — 
'  D.L.C.,'  I.  i.  156. 

mitigate,  intrans.  verb=to  alloy. 

God,  for  fear  of  surfeit,  thought  it  meet 

To  mitigate,  since  we  swell  with  what  is  sweet. 

'  Mon.  Col.,'  149. 

(A  very  wrong  use  of  the  word,  as  something 
bitter  is  mixed  with  something  sweet.) 

monoloyist,  noun=one  who  repeats  a  single  word. 
"  The  fatal  monologist. . .  .cuckoo." — '  Cuck.,' 
V.  ii.  143. 

mouth,  noun  (?).  "A  vessel ....  carries  a  letter 
of  mart  in  her  mouth." — '  Cuck.,'  II.  iv.  137. 

BON  A.  F.  BOURGEOIS. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RTJDYARD  KIPLING'S  LETTERS  OF  TRAVEL. 
—In  the  course  of  a  journey  to  the  Orient 
and  back  by  way  of  the  Canadian  North  - 
West  in  1892,  Mr.  Kipling  wrote  a  series  of 
eight  letters  of  travel,  which  appeared  in 
several  newspapers  in  that  year,  but  which 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  his  biblio- 
graphers. John  Lane  lists  four  of  them  as 
having  appeared  in  The  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette  of  Lahore,  but  their  English  and 
American  publication  has  been  entirely 
ignored.  In  England  they  were  published 
in  the  London  Times.  In  the  United  States 
they  seem  to  have  been  syndicated,  and 
probably  appeared  in  most  of  the  larger 
cities.  In  New  York  they  were  printed  in 
the  Sunday  Sun.  A  fuller  account  of  them 
will  be  found  in  The  Bookman  (N.Y.)  for 
March,  1914.  They  contain  much  inter- 
esting material,  including  the  first  drafts  of 
a  number  of  poems.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
there  is  considerable  variation  between  the 
English  and  American  versions  of  the 
letters,  the  latter  including  several  poems 
which  do  not  appear  in  The  Times. 

The  following  are  the  titles,  dates,  and 
subjects  of  the  letters.  The  facts  in  regard 
to  their  Indian  publication  I  take  from 
John  Lane's  Bibliography  in  Le  Gallienne's 
'  lludyard  Kipling  :  a  Criticism.' 

1.  '  In  Sight  of  Monadnock  '  :    London  Times, 
13  April,  1892  ;   New  York  Sun,  17  April,  1892.— 
Winter  scenes  in  Vermont. 

2.  '  From     Tideway    to     Tideway '  :      London 
Times,  1  and  9  May,  1892  ;    New  York  Sun,  8  and 

15  May,    1892. — In  the  Sun  the  first  part  was 
entitled   '  New   York  and   St.   Paul  as   Seen  by 
lludyard  Kipling,'   and  the  second   '  Across  the 
Continent     from     Tideway     to     Tideway.'     The 
first  part  contains  severe  criticisms  of  New  York, 
and  more  lenient  ones  of  St.  Paul.     The  second 
describes  the  prairie  and  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

3.  '  The   Edge  of  the  East  '  :     London   Times, 
2  July,   1892  ;    New  York  Sun,  3  and   17  July, 
1892  ;    Lahore  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  9  and 

16  July,  1892. — Describes  Japan,  and  closes  with 
the  first  draft  of  '  Buddha  at  Kamakura-' 


4.  '  Our  Overseas  Men ' :  London  Times,  30  July,. 
1892  ;   New  York  Sun,  31  July  and  7  Aug.,  1892  ; 
Lahore  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  8  and  15  Aug.,. 
1892. — Describes  some  of  the  types  of  men  one 
meets  in  foreign  parts,  and  especially  in  the  clubs 
of  Yokohama. 

5.  '  Some      Earthquakes  '  :       London      Times, 
13  Aug.,  1892  ;    New  York  Sun,  14  Aug.,  1892  ;. 
Lahore  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  22  and  27  Aug., 
1892. — Japanese     earthquakes,     terrestrial     and 
financial. 

6.  '  Half-a-Dozen   Pictures  '  :     London    Times,. 
20  Aug.,  1892  ;    New  York  Sun,  28  Aug.,  1892  ; 
Lahore  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  3  and  5  Sept.,. 
1892.     Also  in  Current  Literature  (N.Y.),  October, 
1892. — Six  striking  scenes   in   different  parts   of 
the  world.     As  published  in  America,  the  letter 
closes  with  the  first  draft  of  "  When  Earth's  last 
picture  is  painted." 

7.  '  Captains     Courageous  '  :     London     Times ,. 
23  Nov.,  1892  ;    New  York  Sun,  27  Nov.,  1892.— 
In    The   Sun   the    title    reads    "  What    lludyard 
Kipling  saw  on  his  way  back  from  Japan.     With 
something  about  out-land   adventurers   and  the- 
boom  spirit  of  the  great  West,"  which  sufficiently 
describes    the    contents.     The    American   version; 
contains  the  first  draft  of  the  opening  stanza  of 
'  The  Rhyme  of  the  Three  Sealers,'  and  opens  with 
'  The  Foreloper.' 

8.  '  On     One    Side     Only '  :      London     Times , 
29  Nov.,  1892  ;    New  York  Sun,  4  Dec.,  1892. — 
Summer  in  Vermont,  with  some  remarks  about 
American  nerves  and  character. 

J.  DE  LANCEY  FERGUSON. 
Columbia  University. 

[See  also  11  S.  viii.  441,  464,  485,  515  ;  ix.  34,  93,. 
134,  309.] 

AMERICAN  PONY  EXPRESS. — The  following 
extract  from  the  life  of  John  Young  Nelson,, 
who  was  born  at  Charleston,  Virginia,  iiL 
1826,  is  perhaps  worth  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.,r 
inasmuch  as  the  book  containing  it  is  not 
very  well  known.  Nelson  ran  away  from 
home  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  lived  for 
many  years  with  a  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  a 
band  of  whom,  known  as  the  Brules,  adopted 
him  as  one  of  their  own.  He  later  in  life 
acted  as  guide  to  Brigham  Young,  who  wa& 
met  while  leading  the  first  band  of  Mormons 
in  search  of  the  Promised  Land.  Later 
still,  he  accompanied  a  troop  of  American 
soldiers  sent  out  to  punish  the  same  Mormons,, 
who  had  massacred  in  cold  blood  a  band  of 
defenceless  emigrants — a  notorious  outrage,, 
still  known  as  the  "  Mountain  Meadow 
affair."  The  author  of  the  book  gives, 
numerous  other  thrilling  incidents  in  Nelson's- 
life,  vouching  for  the  absolute  truth  of 
everything  therein  narrated. 

"  One  day  I  fell  across  A  B.  Miller,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Pony  Express  Agency  then 
running  to  California.  He  told  me  the  Pi-Ute 
Indians  had  broken  out  along  the  route,  and 
had  sca,red  his  two  riders,  who  were  the  half-breed 
sons  of  a  Capt.  Egan,  by  telling  them  that  if  they 
came  through  the  country  again  they  would  be 
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killed.     So  there  was  no  one  to  take  the  mai 
Miller  was  under  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars 
fine  every  time  it  was  not  carried  through  to  th 
next  station  in  Winty  Valley,  115  miles  distance 
Every  one  he  asked  laughed  at  him,   and  sug 
gested    he    should    go    himself.     At    length    he 
offered  me  250  dollars  to  take  it  and  bring  th 
mail  waiting  at  Winty  back ....  Finally   I   con 
sented    to    have    one    try ....  Every  one    said 
should  never  come  back ....  Miller  fixed  me  up 
good  horse,  and  I  started  off,  and  in  due  course 
arrived  at  the  station.     This  I  found  in  ruins  am 
still   smouldering.     The    Indians   had   killed   th 
postmaster,  burnt  him  and  his  house,  stolen  al 
the  stock,   and   cleared   out ....  I   just  took  th 
trail  back,   and  passing  some   cedars   I   saw  an 
Indian  and  the  flash  of  his  rifle  as  he  fired.     The 
bullet  took  off  a  lock  of  my  hair  and  passed  clean 
through  my  hat.     I  had  a  marvellous  escape  to 
Salt  Lake   City  after  my  horse  was  shot.     The 
Pony  Express  was  stopped  after  this,  and  I  was 
the  last  man  to  make  an  effort  to  run  it  up  in  tha 
district." 

M.  N. 

"  THE  SECRETARY  AT  WAR." — At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  elevated  clifl 
.  plateau  known  as  the  Fort,  at  Margate 
there  stands  an  old  iron,  muzzle-loading 
Russian  cannon,  and  upon  the  stone  base 
is  carved  the  following  : — 

A  trophy  from 

Sebastopol. 

Presented  to  the  borough  of  Margate 
By  the  Secretary  at  War. 

A.T>.   1858. 
George  Yeates  Hunter,  Mayor. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  the  quaint  form  of  words  used  to 
•describe  the  Minister. 

A  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  first 
appointed  in  1794,  the  control  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Crown  having  been  previously 
exercised  by  a  Secretary  at  WTar,  who  was 
responsible  to  Parliament  through  the 
Home  Secretary. 

In  1801  the  *  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  also  given  the  business  of  the  Colonies, 
of  which  he  was  relieved  in  1854  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  that 
purpose. 

At  the  date  of  the  gift  of  the  cannon  to 
Margate,  therefore,  the  title  of  "  Secretary  at 
War  "  would  appear  to  have  been  already 
obsolete.  J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Suriey. 

CHINESE  PROVERB  IN  BURTON'S  '  ANA- 
TOMY.' (See  10  S.  xi.  168 ;  xii.  277  ; 
11  S.  viii.  189.) — From  Ruy  Gonzalez  de 
Clavijo's  'Narrative  of  Embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Timour,  1403-6,'  trans  Markham, 
1859,  p.  171,  it  appears  that  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was 
current  in  Samarcand  the  proverb  "  The 


Chinese  have  two  eyes,  the  Franks  one  eye, 
but  the  Moors  no  eye." 

Whether  or  not  the  originals  of  such  a 
proverb,  similar  comparisons  frequently 
occur  in  the  Buddhist  works  of  earlier  dates, 
of  which  the  following  are  but  two  examples  : 

"  This  world  has  three  kinds  of  men,  viz.,  eye- 
less, one-eyed,  and  two-eyed.  The  eyeless  man 
never  attends  to  the  Law  ;  the  one-eyed  man  does 
not  fix  his  mind  upon  the  Law,  howbeit  that  he 
frequently  attends  thereto  ;  but  the  two-eyed 
man  carefully  hearkens  unto  the  Law  and  'de- 
means himself  according  to  it." — The^  Chinese 
translation  of  the  '  Mahaparinirv/lna-sutra,'  by 
Dharmarakcha,  A.D.  416-23,  torn.  xxv. 

"  Every  seeker  in  philosophical  meditation 
should  have  the  two  particular  eyes  :  one,  the 
ordinary  eye,  with  which  to  read  letters  ;  another, 
the  intellectual  eye,  with  which  to  discriminate 
errors." — Chi-kioh-shen-sze,  *  Tsung-king-luh,'  c. 
A.D.  960,  torn.  xli. 

KUMAGUSU    MlNAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

LETHE  :  A  CLASSICAL  AND  ANCIENT 
BLUNDER. — If  any  one  will  turn  to  Smith's 
4  Classical  Dictionary,'  he  will  find  Lethe 
described  as  "  a  river  in  the  lower  world, 
from  which  the  shades  drank,  and  thus 
obtained  forgetfulness  of  the  past."  Even 
in  Liddell  and  Scott's  *  Greek  Lexicon '  we 
see  it  is  called  "  the  river  of  oblivion  in  the 
lower  world,"  named  by  the  old  writers 

T/js  ArjOrjs  TTora/xos,  while  Casaubon 
and  Strabo  are  invoked  as  authorities. 
And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lethe  was  a 
plain",  and  not  a  river.  This  we  can  easily 
Drove  from  the  Tenth  Book  of  Plato's 
;  Republic  '  (towards  the  end,  Jowett's  trans- 
ation)  : — 

"  And  when  they  had  all  passed,  they  marched 
>n  in  a  scorching  heat  to  the  plain  of  Forgetful- 
ness  (Lethe),  which  was  a  barren  waste  destitute 
>f  trees  and  verdure.  And  then  towards  evening 
hey  encamped  by  the  river  of  Unmindfulness 
Ameles),  whose  water  no  vessel  can  hold. 
Of  this  they  were  all  obliged  to  drink  a  certain 
quantity,  and  those  who  were  not  saved  by 
visdom  drank  more  than  was  necessary,  and 
ach  one  as  he  drank  forgot  all  things." 
But  if  we  read  on  we  shall  discover  the 
xplanation  of  this  consecrated  and  classical 
•lunder,  of  which  scholars  are  as  guilty  as 
he  uncultured  :  "  And  we  shall  pass  safely 
ver  the  river  of  Forgetfulness  (Lethe),  and 
ur  soul  will  not  be  denied."  When  Plato 
peaks  of  the  river  he  says  "  by  the  river 
meles,"  but  when  he  speaks  of  this  again  at 
he  close  of  the  book  he  really  writes  "  the 
iver  of  [the  country  of]  Lethe."  And  the 
ame  holds  equally  true  of  his  first  mention 
f  the  name.  It  was  ' '  the  plain  of  [the 
ountry  of]  Lethe."  But  obvious  as  this 
ppears  in  the  original  Greek,  not  one 
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scholar  in  a  thousand  knows  the  truth. 
And  since  we  find  the  mistake  in  Strabo,  the 
mistake  must  have  been  ancient,  and 
have  arisen  from  a  careless  study  of  the 
Greek  masterpiece.  Tibullus  and  Proper  - 
tius  perpetrate  the  same  blunder,  Ovid 
speaks  of  "  pocula  Lethes,"  and  Virgil  in 
*  JEneid,'  vi.  705,  writes  thus  : — 
Lethseumque  domes  placidas  qui  prsenatat  amnem. 
If  popular  belief  and  current  usage,  and 
great  examples,  can  make  wrong  right,  then 
Plato  was  mistaken,  and  Lethe  was  a  river, 
and  not  a  plain,  though  he  himself  called  it 
&>  plain.  And  "  Malo  cum  Platone  '  errare*'  "  ! 
Andrews  in  his  '  Latin-English  Dictionary  ' 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  misunder- 
standing and  misquotation.  He  says  : — 

"  The  river  Lethe  in  the  infernal  regions,  from 
which  the  shades  drank  and  obtained  by  it  for- 
getf ulness  of  the  past." 

In  a  new  and  excellent  novel,  '  The 
Waters  of  Lethe,'  we  find  the  same  canonized 
blunder.  If  the  brilliant  lady  author  had 
written  instead  *  The  Waters  of  Ameles,' 
she  would  have  'been  right,  but  the  title 
would  have  conveyed  no  meaning. 

F.  W.  ORDE  WARD. 

[In  Justice  to  Liddell  and  Scott  we  must  men- 
tion that  the  article  AT^T;  in  their  '  Greek-English 
Lexicon  '  ed.  1869,  closes  with  the  words  :  "  but  no 
river  is  called  A 7^77  by  the  ancients."] 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


WALLER'S  '  PANECYRICK.' — The  other  day. 
in  attempting  to  turn  part  of  Waller's 
4  Panegyrick  to  my  Lord  Protector '  into 
Latin  verse,  I  was  led  to  consider  critically 
the  couplet : — 

Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow, 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

To  what  Indians  does  Waller  refer  ?  The 
early  settlers  in  America  surely  exported  no 
corn  in  the  tiny  ships  of  the  period  ;  nor, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  East  India  Company, 
did  we  either  get  or  need  foodstuffs  from 
India.  The  answer  can  hardly  be  that  this 
is  an  instance  of  poetic  licence  or  exaggera- 
tion, because  the  couplet  is  one  of  several 
in  which  the  source  of  our  supplies  of  spice, 
silk,  wine,  and  gold  is  stated,  not  indeed 
prosaically,  but  accurately,  and  as  matter 
of  fact.  B.  B. 


DE  NUNE. — I  have  a  portrait,  painted  by 
De  Nune,  of  Dr.  James  Lidderdale  of  St. 
Mary's  Isle,  1733.  Would  any  reader  of 
'  N/&  Q.'  give  me  an  account  of  his  history 
or  talents  as  a  painter  ?  Please  reply  direct. 
(Mrs.)  E.  C.  WIENHOLT. 

10,  Selborne  Road,  Hove. 

WEATHER  PROGNOSTICATIONS. — According 
to  Fan  Ching-ta's  '  Kwui-hai-yii-hang-chi,' 
written  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Lians,  who  then  inhabited  some  parts  of 
Southern  China,  used  upon  New  Year's 
Day  to  draw  prognostications  of  the  months 
for  the  whole  year.  They  put  water  into  a 
series  of  twelve  earthen  cups,  respectively 
named  after  the  months,  and  stayed  for  the 
finishing  of  their  headman's  prayers.  Then 
they  went  jointly  to  inspect  them,  and  in- 
ferred therefrom  the  reigning  weather  of 
each  month — e.g.,  should  the  first  cup  be 
watery  and  the  second  cup  empty,  the  first 
month  was  understood  to  be  rainy  and  the 
second  month  dry.  In  Japan  it  was  for- 
merly a  custom  with  the  Shinto  priests  of 
Atsuta  to  place  a  sealed  pot  of  water  some- 
where under  the  ground-floor  of  the  temple 
every  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month.  On 
the  seventh  of  the  next  first  month  its 
contents  were  measured,  their  quantity  being 
taken  as  an  unerring  indicator  of  abundance 
or  paucity  of  the  coming  crops  (Zeitschrift 
fur  Japanische  Volks-  und  Landeskunde, 
Tokyo,  10  Oct.,  1913,  p.  479).  Also  the 
ancient  Japanese  held  the  belief  that  the 
character  of  any  year's  harvest  could  be 
infallibly  foretold  from  the  thickness  of 
ice  examined  upon  New  Year's  Day 
(Prince  Ichijo,  '  Kuji  Kongen,'  1422, 
chap.  vi.). 

In  the  northern  city  of  Sendai  there  was  a 
practice  on  the  fourteenth  night  of  every 
first  month  to  leave  in  ashes  twelve  lighted 
coals  in  a  series  corresponding  with  the  order 
of  the  twelve  months,  for  the  purpose  of 
divining  the  predominant  weather  of  each 
month  of  the  year.  They  were  looked  into 
the  following  morning,  when  the  coals  repre- 
senting the  dry  months  would  be  still  living, 
whereas  those  denoting  the  rainy  months 
would  be  perfectly  cool  (Ikku,  jun.,  '  Oou 
Ichiran  Dochu  Hizakurige,'  ser.  iv.  pt.  iii., 
1849).  Some  old  people  in  this  town 
(Tanabe)  speak  of  their  parents  having  used 
beans  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  first  night 
of  every  year.  A  dozen  of  them  were  put 
in  one  or  two  lines  upon  ashes,  these  being 
made  to  adjoin  one  or  two  rows  of  burning 
coals.  Observing  them  in  the  following 
morning,  the  experimenter  would  predict 
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some  months  to  be  rainy,  others  to  be  dry, 
and  others  to  be  half  rainy  and  half  dry, 
according  to  their  representative  beans 
having  become  charred  black,  cinerated 
whitish,  or  partly  black  and  partly  whitish. 
Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me  whether  these 
modes  of  prognosticating  dry  or  wet  weather 
for  each  month  have  been  recorded  from 
any  countries  other  than  Japan  and  China  ? 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

GEORGE  INMAN. — Can  any  reader  help 
me  by  sending  to  me  direct  information 
concerning  the  descendants  of  George  Inman, 
\vho  matriculated  as  a  Sizar  of  Clare  College 
on  18  Dec.,  1728,  and  who  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1741  ?  It  is  desired  to 
trace  his  parentage. 

(Mrs.)  H.  CASTELL  DAMANT. 
Lammas,  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

"  KIBOB  "  :  DERIVATION  WANTED. — Can 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  whence 
kibob  is  derived  ?  I  can  only  find  it  in 
Birch's  edition  of  Wilkinson's  '  Egyptians  ' 
in  the  sense  of  "  a  rasher  of  meat,  bacon,  &c." 
Has  kibob  any  Hindustani  congeners  ? 

CECIL  OWEN. 

Perth,  W.A. 

FRENCH  VERGE  WATCH. — Can  some  corre- 
spondent inform  me  of  the  approximate 
date  of  an  old  French  verge  wratch  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  very  early  specimen  ? 
On  the  watch  is  inscribed  "  Orsat  a  Parie," 
and  on  the  silver-gilt  case  is  inscribed 
"  D.  C.,"  with  a  flower  underneath. 

HELLIER  GOSSELIN. 

St.  Pancras,  Lewes. 

GOTHAVEN.  -  -  In  R.  Kipling's  '  Last 
Chantey'  ('The  Seven  Seas,'  1896)  occurs 
the  phrase  "  a  grey  Gothav'n  'speckshioner." 
Will  some  one  kindly  inform  me  (1)  Where 
and  what  is  Gothaveri  ?  I  have  tried  every 
accessible  atlas  and  gazetteer.  (2)  What  is 
the  connexion  of  such  an  inspector  with  the 
Dundee  whaling  fleet  ? 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  SANDERSON. 

Ashfield,  Bedford. 

KITCHIN  :  PARRY:  CASSON  :  HARWOOD- 
• — I  am  endeavouring  to  trace  back  the 
genealogy  of  certain  families  of  the  above 
names,  and  should  be  most  grateful  for 
assistance.  I  can  get  no  further  than 
( 1 )  William  Kitchin  of  Drigg,  in  Cumberland, 
wife's  name  Sarah.  He  is  believed  to  have 
died  19  Sept.,  1814,  and  was  a  builder,  very 
cunning  at  building  bridges.  The  father  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Kitchin  of  St.  Stephen's,  Ipswich. 


(2)  John  Orlando  Parry,  actor  and  musical 
entertainer,  1810-79  (see  '  D.N.B.').     Rela- 
tives of  his  state  that  he  traced  the  family 
pedigree  back  to  Cadwalader  Vendigaid,  but 
none  of  them  knows  in  whose  hands  the  pedi- 
gree now  is.     The  family  is  of  North  Wales. 

(3)  John  Cassori  of  Field  House  (a  private 
lunatic  asylum  of  which  he  was  medical  man 
in  charge),  Arilaby,  near  Hull. 

(4)  John  Harwood  of  Newmarket,  father 
of    Sir   Busick   Harwood,   the   Professor    of 
Anatomy  in  Cambridge  University. 

PARRY  KITCHIN. 
64,  Elm  Grove,  Peck  ham  S.E. 

RYE  CHURCH  FONT. — Can  any  reader  say 
what  became  of  the  old  font  formerly  in  Rye- 
Church,  Sussex  ?  The  present  one  is  a  copy 
of  the  early  Norman  font  in  Newenden 
Church,  Kent,  and  was  placed  in  the  church- 
about  1845. 

Failing  the  whereabouts  of  the  old  font,  I 
should  like  to  know  where  an  illustration  of 
it  may  be  seen.  CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

62,  kelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — Can  some  one  kindly 
give  the  author's  name,  with  a  reference  to- 
the  place  in  his  works  where  they  occur,  of 
the  following  lines,  which  I  quote,  perhaps 
wrongly,  from  memory  ? — 

I  hate  the  black  negation  of  the  bier, 
And  would  the  dead,  as  holier  than  ourselves, 
And  happier,  having  climbed  (?  passed)  beyond 
Our  village  miseries,  were  borne  in  white 
To  burial  or  to  burning. 

A.  MARSHALL  Box. 
14,  Magrath  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

The  following  lines,  quoted  in  a  recent 
novel,  are  carved  on  an  old  seat  in  a  country 
garden.  Can  any  reader  throw  light  upon 
their  origin  ? 

The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon, 
The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth  ; 

You  are  nearer  God's  heart  in  a  garden 
Than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

H.  T, 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  could  tell  me  who  are  the 
authors  of  the  following-  works  : — 

1.  "A  Young  |  Englishman's  |  First  Residence  | 

in  Jamaica  |  by  a  Widow  |  Ash  ton  :  I  Printed  by 

G.  Orme,  Stamford  Street  |  1&36."    1  vol.  (7x4  in. 
cut),  pp.  36.    Introduction  (p.  4)  signed  "  M.  R." 

2.  "Gems  of  Literature  |   being  a  Selection  |  of 

Prose  and   Poetry  |  by  a  Lady.  |  London  :  | 

Hamilton,  Adams',  &  Co 1836."    1  vol.  (5f  x3£in. 

cut).     Preface  (p.  vi)  signed  "M.  R."  and  dated 
"July  23rd,  1834." 

HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE. 
Capenoch,  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire. 
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EMMELTNE  LOTT  (Miss  OB  MBS.). — Can  any 
reader  give  me  information  respecting  a 
lady  of  the  above  name,  who  in  the  sixties 
was  a  governess  in  the  family  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  (Ismail  Pacha),  and  wrote  various 
books  on  the  position  and  life  of  Moham- 
medan women,  as,  for  instance,  '  The  English 
Governess  in  Egypt  :  Harem  Life  in  Egypt 
and  Constantinople,'  2  vols.,  London,  1866, 
fourth  edition  in  1867  ;  '  The  Mohaddetyn 
in  the  Palace  :  Nights  in  the  Harem,'  &c., 
2  vols.,  London,  1867;  and  'The  Grand 
Pacha's  Cruise  on  the  Nile,'  2  vols.,  London, 
1869  ?  The  name  Lott  is  German,  but, 
judging  by  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
there  are,  or  have  been,  English  and  American 
families  of  the  name.  I  cannot  find  the 
name  of  Emmeline  Lott,  however,  in  any 
English,  German,  or  American  biographical 
dictionary  known  to  me.  Any  information 
respecting  this  lady,  apart  from  what  she  says 
in  her  own  prefaces  (dated  from  London), 
and  in  particular  the  date  of  her  death,  if 
she  is  no  longer  alive,  would  be.  useful.  Her 
books  were  widely  read  at  the  time  of  their 
publication.  EBNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

124,  Church  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 

MANOB  -  COTJBT  POWEBS.— In  Mrs  Whet- 
ham's  book  reviewed  in  your  columns, 
ante,  p. 299,  occurs  this  passage  on  p.  28  : — 

"  But  the  decisions  of  the  manor  court  could  be 
challenged,  and,  as  communications  improved  and 
means  of  transport  increased,  the  issue  was  carried 
more  frequently  to  the  higher  Crown  courts,  where 
better  protection  could  be  found,  since  the  king 
was  not  loth  to  ally  himself  with  the  people  against 
the  lords  and  the  nobles  sitting  in  their  manorial 
courts." 

Was,  then,  the  Manor  of  Ottery  St.  Mary 
different  from  the  average  manor  ?  I  have 
studied  its  history  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  I  cannot  find  that 
an  appeal  from  its  manor  court's  decision 
was  ever  allowed.  There  is  a  case  on  the 
Assize  Rolls  of  1309,  when  the  mere  state- 
ment that  the  manor  was  Ancient  Demesne 
seems  to  have  settled  the  matter ;  the  assize, 
accepting  that  fact,  recorded  the  decision. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  numerous  appeals 
were  made  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against 
manor-court  decisions  relating  to  descent  by 
custom,  which  differed  from  descent  by 
common  law,  but  in  each  case  examined  it 
was  referred  back  to  the  homage  for  decision. 
The  most  that  determined  efforts  of  dis- 
contented tenants,  backed  by  powerful 
influences,  could  obtain  was  that  the  jurors 
should  be  in  future  empanelled  before  two 
justices.  Both  parties  to  a  suit  were  to 
bring  lists  of  twenty-four  homagers,  and 


these  were  to  be  challenged  or  passed  until  a 
jury  of  twenty-four  was  selected,  and  their 
decision  was  final. 

Far  from  the  lords  ruling  tyrannously  in 
the  manor  court,  here  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  verdicts  given  by  the  homagers — very 
independent  and  outspoken  individuals — 
were  frequently  adverse  to  the  lords'  inter- 
ests, and  were  not  reversed  even  under 
threats  of  personal  violence.  Our  manor 
court  was  undoubtedly  governed  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  :  "  They  would  pass 
their  verdict  as  their  fathers  had  done,  say 
the  lawyers  what  they  would,"  as  one  of 
them  said. 

When  the  lords  endeavoured  to  upset 
certain  customs  by  appeal  to  the  King  the 
cases  dragged  on  for  years,  but  ended,  as  far 
as  I  can  discover,  always  in  a  compromise 
whereby  the  homagers  won  the  lion's  share 
of  points  ;  in  return  for  some  unimportant 
concession  of  a  doubtful  question,  they  had 
their  treasured  customs  endorsed  by  the 
authorities.  The  conception  of  a  court 
ruled  by  a  domineering  lord,  and  the  people 
— i.e.,  homagers — supported  against  him  by 
the  King,  does  not  appear  to  apply  here. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  other  manor 
rolls  and  documents  support  the  statements 
of  Mrs.  Whetham.  The  history  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary  would  have  an  added  interest  if  it 
were  unique  in  these  respects. 

F.  ROSE-TBOUP. 

AN  ENCHANTED  LONDON  WELL. — Can  any 
reader  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  well  or 
spring  in  London  to  the  waters  of  which  a 
superstition  or  legend  attaches  that  the 
drinking  of  them  takes  away  f  rotn  those  who 
do  so  the  desire  to  leave  London  ? 

C.  S.  CAMPBELL. 
Montreal, 

GOETHE:  ST.  PHILIP  NEBI. — Joly  in  his 
'  Psychology  of  the  Saints  '  mentions  an 
allusion  to  St.  Philip  Neri  in  Goethe's 
'  Journey  in  Italy.'  He  gives  a  reference  to 
Porchat's  French  translation  of  Goethe,  ix. 
364.  I  have  not  access  to  that  edition. 
Can  any  reader  give  me  the  date  of  Goethe's 
letter  ?"  C.  W.  SUTTON. 

DODD  FAMILY. — I  shall  be  glad  of  informa- 
tion concerning  : — 

(1)  The  children  and  descendants  of  John 
Dodd,  the  famous  Puritan  divine.     He  was 
born     1545    at     Shocklach,     Cheshire,    and 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Bownde 
of  Hanwell. 

(2)  The  connexion,  if  any,  between  Ralph 
Dodd  of  Acton,  near  Nantwich,  living  circa 
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1700,  and  the  Dodd  family  of  Edge,  Cheshire. 
Any  biographical  information  about  him 
would  also  be  of  interest. 

W.   E.    GIBBONS. 
The  Foxhills,  Worn  bourne,  S.  Staffs. 

REGISTER  OF  DEATHS  OF  ROMAN  CATHO- 
LICS BEFORE  1837. — Where  can  I  find  the 
entry  of  the  date  of  death  of  a  French 
refugee  who  died  in  London  in  1811  ?  I 
have  consulted  Mr.  Walter  Rye's  '  Records 
and  Record  Searching,'  but  without  result. 

L.  L.  K. 

G.  A.  WALPOOLE. — Every  now  and  then  a 
second-hand  book  catalogue  contains,  under 
the  above  name  : — 

"  British  Traveller,  a  complete  display  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  comprising  all  that  is  worthy 
of  observation  in  every  County,  Shire,  &e.,  numerous 
copperplates,  folio,  1784." 

Priced  7s.  6d.  in  the  cutting  I  have  before  me. 

This  writer  does  not  appear  in  '  D.N.B.,' 
though  his  comprehensive  work  must  be  of 
considerable  interest.  Can  any  information 
be  given  concerning  him  ?  Did  he  belong 
to  the  Walpole  family  of  Norfolk  ? 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

92,  Queen's  Road,  Norwioh. 

"  BUSHEL  AND  STRIKE." — The  village  fire 
at  Little  Chesterford,  Essex,  on  7  April, 
destroyed  several  cottages,  and  two  public- 
houses,  one  of  the  latter  being  known  as 
"  The  Bushel  -and  Strike."  What  are  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  sign  ? 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

JOSHUA  WALKER,  M.P. — When  did  his 
death  take  place  ?  He  represented  Aide- 
burgh,  Suffolk,  in  the  Parliaments  of  1818, 
1820,  and  1826,  resigning  his  seat  in  1829 

A.  F.  R. 

•WALTER  FENWICK  :  MAGDALENE  HUNT. 
—Walter  Feriwick  of  Atwick  (will  dated 
10  March,  1641  ;  probated  21  August,  1644, 
York  Probates)  married  2  August,  1628, 
Magdalene  Hunt.  Who  were  her  parents  ? 
EDWIN  JAQUETT  SELLERS. 

Philadelphia. 

WILDGOOSE. — Three  generations  of  this 
surname  are  known  to  have  lived  in  Liver- 
pool. Can  any  correspondent  tell  me  from 
which  part  of  England  it  originally  hailed  ? 
I  find  its  derivation  given  as  "  Wild  Goth." 
Are  most  authorities  agreed  in  maintaining 
that  it  is  quite  different  from  "  Goss  "  or 
"  Gosse  "  ?  Both  of  these  latter  appear  to 
be  the  bird.  Is  that  correct  ?  L.  V. 


LESCELINE    DE    VERDON. 
(US.  viii.  371;    ix.   130,  255.) 

I  WRITE  far  from  a  good  library,  but  I 
propose  to  reply  to  MR.  FRANCIS  H.  RELTON'S 
courteous  questions  as  wrell  as  I  can. 

1.  I  cannot  fix  the  dates  of  Lesceline's 
birth    and    death    with    precision,    but    as 
regards  the  former  the  margin  of  possible 
error  is  not  very  wide.     When  I  said  in  my 
previous  communication  (ante,  p.  131)  that 
Hugh    de    Lacy's   marriage   with    Lesceline 
may  have  taken  place  about  the  time  that 
he  acquired  Ratoath  and  Nobber  from  his 
brother  Walter  (i.e.,  c.  1196,  not  c.  1194   as 
printed,  probably  through  a  slip  of  mine), 
I   meant   to   indicate   that   as   the   earliest 

Erobable  date.  For  it  is  probable  that  Hugh 
ad  some  property  of  his  own  when  he  got 
a  wife  with  property,  and,  besides,  I  do 
not  think  that  Hugh  was  of  age  before  that 
date  (see  '  Ireland  under  the  Normans,'  ii. 
112).  The  latest  possible  date  for  the 
marriage  would  be  1199,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  date  of  Thomas  de  Verdon's 
death,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  nearer  the  mark. 
If  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Lesceline's 
parents  was  c.  1179,  Thomas,  presumably  the 
eldest  son,  may  have  been  born  in  1180, 
and  Lesceline  in  1181,  or  a  year  or  two  later. 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  she  was  the 
youngest  child  ?  Surely  the  order  of  the 
names  of  Bertram's  children  quoted  from 
Burke  does  not  even  show  that  Burke  con- 
sidered her  the  youngest  child,  as  daughters 
in  such  lists  are  often  placed  after  sons 
As  to  her  death,  I  shall  have  a  suggestion 
to  make  by  and  by. 

2.  MR.  RELTON  asks  me, 

"  What  were  the  names  of  the  two  castles  held 
by  Lesceline  of  the  fee  of  Nicholas  in  Ireland  of 
her  maritagium  (Pat.  10  Hen.  III.  in.  3,  m.  5, 
and  5  dors.),  referred  to  by  Lynam  ?  " 

The  references  given  are  clearly  to  the  rolls 
abstracted  in  Sweetman's  Calendar,  Nos. 
1371-4  and  1386,  or  to  some  of  them. 
These  are  the  documents  which  I  said, 
"  if  correctly  abstracted,"  are  faulty,  except 
No.  1372,  which  is  correct.  I  have  since 
taken  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
with  the  printed  Patent  Rolls,  and  I  find 
that  my  hypothetical  clause  was  justified. 
The  little  word  et  is  not  rendered  in  Sweet- 
man's abstracts,  and,  though  incorrect 
English  speakers  say  "  and  which  "  when 
they  mean  "  which,"  a  Latin  scribe  would 
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not  write  et  quas  when  he  meant  quas. 
Here  are  the  words  of  the  printed  Patent 
Roll,  Hen.  III.  (1226),  p.  31  :— 

"  Commisimus  etiam  eidem  Waltero  omnes 
terras  quas  iJem  Hugo  tenuit  de  feodo  predicti 
Walter!  de  Lascy  cum  castris  de  Bathour  et  le 
Nober  cum  pertinentiis  suis  et  quas  tenuit  de 
maritagio  Leceline  uxoris  sue  et  de  feodo  Nicholai 
de  Verdun  cum  castro  de  Carlingeford  et  perti- 
nentiis suis." 

The  language  ibid.,  p.  51  is  similar,  but 
that  on  p.  75  (Sweetman's  1372)  places 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  This  is  an 
acknowledgment  by  Walter  that  he  had 
received  the  castles  and  lands  mentioned  on 
the  conditions  stated  : — 

*'  Eecepi  etiam  de  ipso  domino  rege  et  de 
voluntate  ipsius  commisi  predicto  Hugoni  omnes 
terras  quas  idem  Hugo  tenuit  de  feodo  meo  cum 
castris  de  Ratour  et  le  Nober  cum  pertinentiis 
suis  et  similiter  omnes  terras  quas  tenuit  de 
maritagio  Leceline  uxoris  sue  et  de  feodo  Nicholai 
•de  Veredun  cum  castro  de  Carlingford  et  perti- 
nentiis suis." 

.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  extract 
quoted  by  MR.  HELTON  (11  S.  viii.  372) 
from  the  Calendar  of  Carew  MSS.  the 
words  et  quas  are,  not  incorrectly,  rendered 
"  and  whatever."  I  conclude,  then,  that 
Mr.  Lynam  was  (not  unnaturally)  misled 
by  Sweetman  into  supposing  that  Ratour 
and  Le  Nober  were  part  of  Lesceline's 
maritagium.  Even  Mr.  Round  was  per- 
plexed by  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
Sweetman's  extracts  with  the  Gormanston 
Register,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
error  has  now  been  traced  to  its  source. 

3.  The  real  lands  of  Lesceline's  mari- 
tagium are  shown  by  the  document  I  quoted 
from  the  Gormanston  Register  to  have 
adjoined  the  De  Verdon  lands  of  Dundalk. 
That  they  included  Carlingford  and  Cooley 
{Irish  Cuailnge,  of  the  famous  "  cattle-spoil," 
the  district  between  Carlingford  Lough  and 
Dundalk  Bay)  appears  from  another  docu- 
ment in  the  same  Register  (f.  191d).  By 
this  deed  Hugh  de  Lacy  granted  to  his 
daughter  Matilda  on  her  marriage  with 
David,  Baron  of  Naas,  the  castle  of  Carling- 
"  cum  tota  terra  quam  habui  cum 
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matre  sua  in  Cole  et  Ergalea,"  &c.  "  Cole  " 
here  is  Cooley,  a  name  now  surviving  on 
the  map  only  in  Cooley  Point.  The  caput 
of  the  subsequent  manor  was  at  Castletown- 
Cooley,  in  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Carlingford 
parish,  where  a  fine  mote  near  the  ancient 
church  -  site  marks,  I  believe,  the  spot. 
"Ergalea"  is  Oirghialla,  Uriel,  or  co.  Louth. 
The  date  of  this  deed  would  be  after  Hugh's 
restoration. 

4.  MB.  RELTON  also  asks  me  what  lands 
are  referred  to  in  Cal.  Docs.  Irel.,  No.  1210. 


In  this  extract,  dated  25  Aug.,  1224,  Nichola 
de  Verdon,  whose  lands  had  been  laid  wast 
by  Hugh  de  Lacy's  war,  is  stated  to  have 
asked  for  compensation 

"  out  of  the  lands  of  the  King's  enemies  which 
are  of  his  [Nicholas's]  fee  without  Meath,  and  out 
of  lands  of  the  fees  of  other  persons  [i.e.,  King's 
enemies]  within  Meath." 

I  should  suppose  that  Nicholas  referred  in 
both  cases  to  the  lands  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  or 
of  those  who  had  taken  his  side  in  the  war. 
The  form  of  the  request,  it  ma,y  be  observed, 
perhaps  indicates  that  there  were  no  lands 
of  the  fee  of  Nicholas  in  Meath  at  the  time, 
and  indeed  I  know  of  no  evidence  that 
the  De  Verdons  held  any  lands  in  Meath 
before  John  de  Verdon  married  Margaret  de 
Lacy.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
Nicholas  got  back  at  this  time  some  of  the 
lands  which  his  brother  Thomas  had  shared 
with  Hugh.  Certainly  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Cooley  and  Carlingford  cannot 
have  been  of  value  equal  to  the  De  Verdon 
lands  in  the  remainder  of  the  barony  of 
Dundalk,  and  yet  the  agreement  with 
Thomas  pointed  to  an  equal  division. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  Hugh  de 
Lacy's  marriage  with  Emeline  de  Ridelesford, 
I  cannot  think  it  took  place  until  after  1227, 
when  Hugh  was  finally  restored  to  Ulster. 
From  the  time  of  his  expulsion  from  Ireland 
in  1210,  Hugh  can  be  traced  at  intervals  in 
the   crusade  against   the   Albigenses  up   to 
1219  ('  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  la  France,' 
xix.  145,  170,  181  ;  and  '  Ann.  Mon.,'  iii.  75). 
In  short,  I  do  not  think  he  came  to  Ireland 
again  before  the  summer  of  1223.     He  came 
then  as  a  rebel,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
won  a  rich  wife  before  he  had  obtained  the 
King's  peace.     MR.  RELTON  thinks  that  the 
wife  whom  Hugh  is  said  to  have  abandoned 
before    1225   was    Emeline.     But   why   not 
Lesceline  ?     Relations  with  the  De  Verdons, 
who    sided   with    the    King   against   Hugh, 
were  undoubtedly  at  this  time  strained  to 
the  breaking-point.     Moreover,  are  not  the 
words  of  the  Patent  Roll  (1226)  quoted  above 
inconsistent  with  the  view  that  Hugh  was 
then  married  to  another  wife  ? 

6.  My    reasons    for    thinking    that    there 
were  two  successive  Walters  de  Ridelesford 
are  :     (a)  It    is   highly   improbable    that    a 
man  who  fought  under  Strongbow  in  1170 
could  have  lived  to  c.  1244.     (b)  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  Strongbow's  follower  could 
have    fought    against    Richard    Marshal    in 
1234  and  captured  several  knights  in  battle 
(see  and  consider    Cal.  Docs.  Irel.,  i.,  Nos. 
2253,  2255,  2285).     (c)  It  is  also  impossible 
that  he  could  have  taken  part  in  the  final 
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campaign  of  the  conquest^of  Connaught  in 
1235  (Ann.  Loch  Ce).  (d)  The  probable 
'dates  for  the  births  of  Emeline  and  Ela  de 
Ridelesford  point  to  a  father  a  generation 
younger  than  Strongbow's  feoffee. 

GODDARD  H.  ORPEN. 
Monksgrange,  Enniscorthy,  Ireland. 


BLACKFRIARS  :  ANCIENT  SCHEMES  OF 
DRAINAGE:  BIBLIOGRAPHY  WANTED  (US. 
ix.  229). — The  chief  authority  upon  the 
Black  Friars  or  Dominicans  is  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  R.  Palmer,  in  the  various  contribu- 
tions from  his  pen  which  may  be  found  in 
numerous  archaeological  and  historical  jour- 
nals. The  following  is  as  complete  a  list 
as  I  know  of  : — 

Fasti  Ordmis  Fratrurii  Praedicatorum :  the 
Provincials  of  the  Friar  Preachers  or  Black  Friars 
of  England. — Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  134. 

The  Friar  Preachers  or  Black  Friars  of  Canter- 
bury. London,  1879. — Reprinted  from  Archceo- 
logia  Cantiana,  xiii. 

The  Black  Friars  of  Wiltshire. — Wilts  Archceol. 
and  Nat.  Hist.  Mag.,  xviii.  (1879). 

Notes  on  the  Priory  of  Dartford  in  Kent  [Do- 
minican].— Archaeological  Journal,  xxxix.  (1882). 

History  of  the  Priory  of  Dartford  in  Kent. — 
Archaeological  Journal,  xxxvi.  (1879). 

The  Friar  Preachers  or  Black  Friars  of  Yarm. 
— Archaeological  Journal,  xxxvii.  (1880). 

The  Friar  Preachers  or  Black  Friars  of  York. 
— Yorks  Arch.  Journal  (1881). 

The  Friar  Preachers  or  Black  Friars  of  Bever- 
ley. — Yorks  Arch.  Journal  (1882). 

The  Friar  Preachers  or  Black  Friars  of  Glouces- 
ter.—Arch.  Journal,  xxxix.  (1882). 

The  Friar  Preachers  or  Black  Friars  of  King's 
Lynn. — Arch.  Journal,  xli.  (1884). 

The  Friar  Preachers  or  Black  Friars  of  Shrews- 
bury.— Reprinted  from  The  Reliquary,  October, 
1885. 

The  Friar  Preachers  or  Black  Friars  of  Leicester. 
— Trans.  Leics.  Archil,  and  Arch.  Soc.  (1884). 

To  certain  volumes  of  The  Reliquary 
Mr.  Palmer  contributed  a  number  of  papers, 
and  to  these  I  give,  I  think,  a  complete  list 
of  references  :  The  Black  Friars  of  New- 
castle-under-Lyme  are  in  vol.  xvii. ;  those 
of  Pontefract  and  of  Worcester  are  both  in 
vol.  xx. ;  Melcombe  Regis  is  in  vol.  xxi. ; 
Oxford  in  vol.  xxiii. ;  Hereford  in  the  same 
vol.  ;  Cardiff  and  Bangor  are  both  in  vol. 
xxiv.  ;  Ilchester  is  in  vol.  xxv. ;  Exeter  and 
Rhuddlan  are  in  vol.  xxvi. ;  Guildford  is  in 
The  Reliquary,  New  Series,  vol.  i. ;  Truro  and 
Bristol  in  vol.  ii.  (N.S.);  Winchester  is  in 
vol.  iii.  (N.S.). 

Dr.  Jessopp's  essay  '  The  Coming  of  the 
Friars,'  which  originally  appeared  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  in  the  early  eighties,  is 
now  reprinted  with  other  essays  in  a  cheap 


volume.  Jusserand's  chapter  on  '  Wandering 
Preachers  and  Friars,'  in  '  English  Way- 
faring Life.'  (1890),  pp.  279-308,  is  a  very 
picturesque  piece  of  writing  upon  this  subject. 

In  The  English  Historical  Review,  April, 
1910,  pp.  309-14,  the  Rev.  Bede  Jarrett  pub- 
lished some  valuable  information  under  the 
heading  '  Bequests  to  the  Black  Friars  of  Lon- 
don during  the  Fifteenth  Century. '  The  infor- 
mation there  given  is  taken  from  wills  at 
Somerset  House,  and  the  point  of  the  article 
is  to  disprove  the  assertions  made  in  Besant's- 
'  Mediaeval  London,'  and  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  June  and  July,  1909,  that  the 
number  of  bequests  to  the  Friars  of  London 
in  the  century  preceding  the  Reformation 
decreased,  owing  to  the  alleged  moral  de- 
generacy of  the  order.  The  dates  chosen  are 
between  1413  and  1504. 

John  Taylor,  a  former  learned  librarian 
of  Bristol  City  Library,  wrote  upon  '  The 
Dominicans  and  the  Dominican  Priory  of 
Bristol '  (Bristol  and  Glos.  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  232-40).  It  was  Mr.  Taylor's  habit, 
when  Librarian  at  Bristol,  to  collect  all 
articles  bearing  upon  subjects  in  which  he 
was  interested,  and  he  left  thousands  of 
such  volumes  in  the  Bristol  Library.  Monas- 
ticism  was  one  of  his  favourite  subjects. 

In  The  English  Historical  Review,  vol.  v. 
pp.  107-12,  is  a  reprint  of  an  important 
historical  document,  '  A  Record  of  the 
English  Dominicans,  1314.'  The  original  is 
in  the  P.R.O.  Further  notes  on  this  appear 
in  the  same  review,  vol.  vi.  pp.  752-3.  The 
original  is  believed  to  be  the  document 
affixed  by  one  of  the  friars  to  the  door  of 
St.  Paul's  in  1314.  Vide  note  by  A.  G. 
Little,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  vi.  p.  752.  The 
Dublin  Review,  vol.  xxv.,  has  an  article  upon 
Dominican  artists'  works,  and  there  is  another 
upon  Dominican  schools  in  ancient  Ireland 
in  vol.  xix.  A  well-known  contributor  to 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  the  REV.  W.  G.  DIMOCK  FLETCHER, 
issued  (I  think  privately)  '  The  Black  Friars 
of  Oxford,'  pp.  27,  Oxford,  1882  (printed 
at  the  office  of  The  Oxford  Chronicle).  Mr.  J. 
Robertson  edited  for  the  Maitland  Club 
*  Monumenta  Fratrum  Prsedicatorum  de 
Glasgu,'  1846.  The  Dominicans  of  Inver- 
ness are  dealt  with  in  Shaw's  '  History  of 
the  Province  of  Moray,'  vol.  iii.  p.  223. 
Touron  issued  in  1743-9  '  Histoire  des 
Hommes  Illustres  de  1'Ordre  de  St.  Domin- 
ique. '  Lacordaire  edited  one  of  the  Dominican 
ceremonial  books;  and  there  are  a  number 
of  Missals,  Psalters,  and  other  official  books 
in  connexion  with  the  order.  In  the  valuable 
'  List  of  English  Religious  Houses  '  appended 
to  Gasquet's  *  English  Monastic  Life  '  there 
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are  given  the  names  of  all  places  where  the 
Black  Friars  or  Dominicans  had  establish- 
ments in  England.  See  also  Falconer 
Madan's  '  Rough  List  of  MS.  Materials  for 
the  History  of  Oxford  '  ( 1 887),  p.  109, '  Of  the 
House  of  Dominican  Friars.' 

Drainage. 

Has  MB.  BLISS  looked  at  the  various 
histories  of  the  draining  of  Bedford  Level — 
W.  Dugdale's,  for  instance,  and  the  narrative 
reprinted  in  Arber's  '  English  Garner,' 
vol.  ii.  ?  The  first  attempt  to  drain  this  part 
of  Lincolnshire  was  in  1436.  It  was  done 
again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ,  and  again 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

There  is  an  historical  account  of  the 
'  Sewerage  of  London,'  by  Bazalgette,  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxiv.  ;  and  Sir  J. 
Rennie  dealt  with  Roman  drainage  works 
in  the  same  Proceedings,  vol.  v.  In  the 
Parkes  Museum,  now  allied  with  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  in  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
are  various  old  drain  -  pipes  (seventeenth- 
century  or  earlier)  which  have  been  dug 
up  when  excavating  London.  The  Sanitary 
Institute  issues  a  valuable  printed  list  of 
lantern-slides  for  lecturers  and  others  upon 
the  history  of  sanitation.  Among  these 
are  slides  illustrating  Sir  John  Harrington's 
closet,  1596;  the  "first  patented  closet, 
1775:  burial  during  the  Plague  of  London, 
and  many  hundreds  of  others.  Bennet 
Woodcroft's  Indexes  to  Patents  would 
probably  reveal  a  mass  of  information  as 
to  the  progress  of  sanitary  appliances. 

F.  C.  Krepp's  '  The  Sewage  Question :  a 
Review  of  All  Systems  and  Methods,'  1867, 
and  Baldwin  Latham's  '  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering,' 1878.,  both  contain  excellent  his- 
torical summaries  of  the  subject  in  their 
introductory  chapters. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  following  book  has  been  published 
recently  :  '  The  Two  Books  on  the  Water 
Supply  of  the  City  of  Rome,  of  Sextus  Julius 
Frontinus,  Water  Commissioner  of  the  City 
of  Rome,  A.T>.  97,'  by  Clemens  Herschel, 
Hydraulic  Engineer,  second  edition,  with 
illustrations,  diagrams,  &c.  (Longmans).  It 
contains  a  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  original  MS.,  the  Latin  text,  and  an 
English  translation. 

See  also  the  Subject  Index  of  the  London 
Library,  s.v.  Drainage,  Sewage. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 


It  may  be  of  assistance  towards  the  com- 
pilation of  a  bibliography  of  works  relating 
to  the  history  of  drainage  systems  to  note 
that  Etetobb's  '  Historical  Account  of  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens  '  (London,  1793) 
contains  a  list  of  twenty -nine  reports  dealing 
with  that  branch  of  the  subject ;  and  '  The 
Law  of  Land  Drainage  and  Sewers,'  by 
G.  G.  Kennedy  and  J.  S.  Sandars  (London, 
1884),  has  a  useful  list  of  authorities. 

C.  E.  A.  BED  WELL. 

Middle  Temple  Library. 

MILTON  QUERIES  (11  S.  ix.  150,  198, 
216,  272). — Ayre  gives  the  Gratian  reference 
correctly.  In  Friedberg's  edition  of  Richter's 
edition  of  the  '  Decretum  Gratiani '  (Leipzig, 
1879)  the  statement  will  be  found  in  col.  1305. 
The  title  of  chap.  v.  (p.  44)  runs  :  "In  ligneis: 
vasculis  dominici  corporis  et  sanguinis 
sacramenta  noil  sunt  celebraiida."  The 
source  is  given  "  Ex  Concilio  Triburiensi, 
c.  9  "  (that  is,  the  Council  of  Tribur,  May, 
895).  The  text  of  Gratian  is  as  follows  : 

"  Vasa,  quibus  sacrosaneta  conficiuntur  misteria, 
calices  sunt  et  patens,  de  quibus  Bonifatius, 
martir  et  epiacopus,  interrogatus  si  liceret  in 
vasculis  ligneis  sacramenta  conficere,  respondit : 
Quondam  sacerdotes  non  aureis  sed  ligneis  calici- 
bus  utebantur." 

Ayre's  Latin  text  is  that  of  the  actual 
canon  of  the  Council  itself,  can.  18.  See 
Hefele's  '  Conciliengeschichte,'  iv.  (2nd  ed., 
1879),  p.  554.  Boniface  died,  of  course,  in 
755.  W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 

Grindelwald. 

'THE  FISHER  BOY'  (US.  ix.  291).— The 
author  of  "  The  Fisher  Boy,  a  poem.  .  .  .by 
H.  C.,  Esq.,"  was  Samuel  William  Henry 
Ireland,  the  famous  forger  of  Shakespearian 
manuscripts,  and  it  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1808.  Ireland  published  another 
work  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  H.  C.,  Esq.," 
namely,  "The  Sailor  Boy,  a  poem,"  &c., 
1809.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

[Several  other  correspondents  also  thanked  for 
replies.] 

ENGLISH  SHRINES  (US.  ix.  208,  277). — I 
am  grateful  to  your  correspondents  for  the 
information  given,  and,  like  the  classic  boy, 
I  am  asking  for  more.  Where  \vere  "  Our 
Lady  of  Crowham  "  and  the  "Rood  of 
Dagnam  "  ?  The  latter,  I  have  ascertained, 
was  not  at  Dagenham  in  Essex.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  will  together  with  the  shrine 
of  St.  Hildeferth  at  Swanscombe,  Kent.  St. 
Hildeferth,  in  the  will  referred  to,  is  spelt 
Tilferts.  The  corruption  of  proper  names 
makes  the  task  of  tracing  some  of  the  lesser- 
known  shrines  doubly  hard.  For  example, 
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*'  the  Holy  Blood  of  Wylsnake  "  is  men- 
tioned in  a  will  dated  1490.  It  was  a  foreign 
relic,  for  the  testator  was  going  over  the 
"  se "  on  pilgrimage  to  it,  but  where  it 
was  I  cannot  conjecture.  There  seem  to 
have  been  a  larger  number  of  shrines  in 
Kent  than  in  other  counties ;  this  was 
probably  due  to  the  large  influx  of  pilgrims 
who  entered  the  county  on  all  its  quarters 
to  go  to  Canterbury.  H.  COLLETT. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN  (US.  ix.  87,  177,  217, 
295). — Saffron  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  Lincolnshire  before  1552  ;  for  in 
Chantry  Certificate,  co.  Line.,  No.  33,  we 
find  mention  of  an  orchard  called  "  safferne 
garth"  that  belonged  to  the  house  of  a 
chantry  priest,  and  was  in  his  occupation,  in 
this  parish.  J.  T.  F. 

HERALDIC  (11  S.  ix.  290). — The  shield 
displays  Ludford  quartering  Bracebridge 
and  impaling  Boswell,  and  must  be  that  of 
John  Ludford  of  Ansley,  co.  Warwick,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Boswell,  and  died  with- 
out male  issue  in  1822.  His  grandfather 
Samuel  Bracebridge,  whose  mother  was  a 
Ludford,  assumed  the  surname  Ludford. 

LEO  C. 

REDCOATS  (US.  viii.  226,  295).— In  Sir 
Thomas  Coningsby's  '  Journal  of  the  Siege  of 
Rouen,  1591,'  printed  in  "  The  Camden  Mis- 
cellany," vol.  i.,  at  p.  38  I  find  :— 

"Nov.  10.  The  x.  capten  Welsh,  a  verie  tall  man, 
being  walking  nere  the  towne,  was  shott  by  a  sen- 
tenyll  of  theirs  with  a  chaine  bullett,  and  his  arme 
broken  ;  the  sentynell  that  shptt  him  being  in  a 
redd  coate  of  one  of  our  soldiers,  which  was  the 
cause  that  he  came  with  such  convenyencye  to 
shoote  him,  mystaking  him  to  be  one  of  ours." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

GEORGE  II. 's  NATURAL  CHILDREN  (US. 
ix.  250). — Madame  Walmoden's  second  son, 
John  Louis,  born  in  1736,  and  known  at 
Court  as  Monsieur  Louis,  was  reputed  to  be 
the  King's  son,  but  was  never  acknowledged. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal  in  the 
Hanoverian  army,  which  he  commanded 
during  the  French  occupation  in  1803 
(Walpole,  '  Reminiscences,'  cxxxiv. ;  Vehse, 
i.  285). 

MAYWOOD  :  MAUDE  OR  MAWHOOD  (US. 
ix.  249). — John  Mawhood  or  Mawde,  Fellow 
and  M.A.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1655  (incorporated  as  M.A.Oxon  14  July, 
1663),  D.D.  1680,  Vicar  of  Arksey,  Yorks, 
1674-1702. 

'o  LINES  IN  GEORGE  PEELE'S  '  EDWARD  THE 
FIRST'  (11  S.  ix.  250).— These  are,  I  think, 
from  Ariosto.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE  AT  BALACLAVA  ( 1 1  S. 
ix.  186,  253). — I  am  obliged  to  COL.  MALET 
for  his  reply  to  my  query.  Would  he  kindly 
say  whether  "  clerks,  cooks,  batmen,"  &c., 
would  be  spoken  of  as  "  present  on  parade  "? 
Every  man  to  whom  a  horse  could  be  told 
off  was  pressed  into  the  service  that  morning. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  well  the 
oldest  survivor  of  the  charge,  from  whom 
I  have  gathered  many  interesting  particulars. 
He  belonged  to  the  band  of  his  regiment, 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons  (now  Hussars), 
and  he  told  me  that  all  the  band  was  sent 
into  the  ranks  for  that  occasion.  The 
constant  statement  made  that  the  numbers 
were  673  must  be  wrong,  as  there  were  not 
so  many  horses — which  was  my  point. 

E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

CROUCH  FAMILY  OF  RYE,  SUSSEX  (US. 
vii.  208). — Through  the  kindness  of  the 
present  Vicar  of  Rye,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Howes, 
M.A.,  I  am  now  able  to  answer  the  question 
at  the  above  reference. 

Thomas  Crouch,  the  Mayor  of  Rye  in  1679, 
was  son  of  John  Crouch  of  Rye  by  Mary 
Harry,  his  wife ;  and  Chas.  Crouch,  the 
Mayor  in  1686  and  1687,  was  son  of  the 
saffl  Thomas  by  Elizabeth  Spye,  his  wife. 

the  Crouch  slab  in  Rye  Church  (St.  Clare's 
Chapel)  shows  the  following  Crouch  arms  : 
On  a  pale ....  three  crosses  pattee .... 
within  a  bordure  engrailed. . . .  Unfortun- 
ately, there  are  no  tinctures. 

They  are  very  similar  to  other  Crouch 
arms,  including  those  granted  by  Camden 
in  1608. 

I  searched  the  registers  last  year.  The 
name  frequently  occurs  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
slab  already  referred  to  speaks  of  Thos. 
Crouch  as  having  been  Mayor  of  Rye  several 
yeajs,  but  the  usual  lists,  including  the 
one  in  the  Town  Hall,  show  that  he  was 
Mayor  for  only  one  year,  viz.,  1679. 

RABEL'S  DROPS  (US.  viii.  167,  252).— 
In  connexion  with  MR.  HUMPHREYS'S  in- 
teresting reply  regarding  Wm.  Salmon,  and 
the  statement  that  he  established  himself 
near  the  gates  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  Preface  of  his 
'  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis,  or  the  New 
London  Dispensatory '  (1691  edition),  is 
dated  2  March,  1676,  "  From  my  House  at 
the  Blew  Balcony  by  the  Ditch  side  near 
Holborn  Bridge."  CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

62,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 
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SHILLETO  (11  S.  ix.  71,  136,  212,  296).— 
On  4  March,  1397/8,  an  Inquisition  was 
taken  at  West -Pountf ret  (i.e.,  Pontefract), 
and  a  William  Shelito  was  one  of  the  jurors : 
see  "  Yorks  Record  Series,"  vol.  xxxix.  p.  57. 
This  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  name 
which  I  have  met.  The  next  is  the  will  of 
Robert  Shelitoo,  dated  20  Jan.,  1531,  proved 
at  York  in  1535  ;  the  testator  desired  to  be 
buried  at  Featherstone.  In  1537  the  will  of 
Thomas  Shelytoo  of  Whitwood  was  proved ; 
burial  also  to  be  at  Featherstone.  In  1541 
William  Shelito,  sen.,  of  Whitwode,  parish 
of  Featherstone,  has  a  will  proved.  So  it 
goes  on,  the  name  varying  slightly  in  the 
spelling,  but  always  maintaining  the  "  Sh." 
Now  if  the  name  was  derived  from  "  de 
Sigillo,"  how  comes  the  "  S  "  of  the  latter 
to  be  transformed  into  "  Sh  "  ?  Where  has  the 
«7  gone  to,  and  how  does  a  t  get  into  the  name? 
If  "Sig"  became  "  Sh  "  we  should  have 
"'  Shillo(w),"  which  is  a  dialect  word  for 
gravel,  and  would  not  alter  further,  unless  it 
became  "  shallow." 

I  would  submit  that  the  name  is  a  nick- 
name in  origin.  From  the  above-men- 
tioned Inquisition  and  wills  it  is  clear  that 
the  family  lived  round  Pontefract  ;  and 
Paver's  '  Marriage  Licences  '  prove  that  they 
were  yeomen  and  husbandmen,  which  they 
continued  to  be  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  towards  the 
«nd  of  that  century  there  appear  trades  asso- 
ciated with  the  name:  as  maltster  in  1672, 
soap-boiler  in  1675,  joiner  in  1698.  In  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  this  name  before 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  newly  coined  one,  and,  at  that  period, 
recently  adopted. 

If  a  guess  at  its  meaning  is  permissible,  I 
would  suggest  "  Shell -i' -two,"  i.e.,  a  halved 
shell ;  but  further  search  for  earlier  forms  of 
the  name  is  the  only  way  to  reach  a  solid 
conclusion.  W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL,  Col. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Moss,  AN  ACTOR  (11  S.  ix.  249,298), — This 
actor  seems  to  have  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
8  May,  1776,  as  Kecksey  in  '  The  Irish 
Widow.' 

In  1790  he  was  at  the  Haymarket,  where 
he  played  Johnny  Atkins  ('Mogul  Tale'), 
Peachum  ('  Beggar's  Opera '),  Bartholo 
('  Spanish  Barber  '),  Old  Philpot  ('  Citizen  '), 
Sir  Felix  Friendly  ('Agreeable  Surprise'), 
Drummer  ('  Battle  of  Hexham  '),  Blister 
('  Virgin  Unmasked '),  Mayor  ('  Peeping 
Tom'),  Puff  ('Miss  in  her  Teens'),  and 
Rozey  ('  Gretria  Green  '). 


It  appears  from  Jackson's  '  History  of 
the  Scottish  Stage '  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Edinburgh  company  during  the  seasons 
1783-4-7-8-9-90. 

In  1805  he  was  manager  at  Dumfries,  and 
at  another  time  at  Whitehaven,  while  in  1814 
he  appears  to  have  been  manager  of  a  stroll- 
ing company  visiting  Falkirk  and  other 
small  towns.  He  is  briefly  referred  to  in  the 
'  Autobiography  of  Francis  Courtney  Wemys's 
and  in  Walter  Donaldson's  '  Recollections  of 
an  Actor.'  WM.  DOUGLAS. 

125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

BONS  MOTS  :  AUTHORS  WANTED  (US.  ix. 
291). — 1.  The  story  is  told  in  the  'Life  of 
Hadrian '  ascribed  to  ^Elius  Spartianus : 
see  the  '  Scriptores  Historise  Augustas,'  i.  15. 
The  emperor  found  fault  with  a  word 
used  by  the  philosopher  Fa  vorinus,  and  the 
latter  deferred  to  his  opinion.  On  being 
reproached  by  his  friends  for  having  given 
way  with  regard  to  a  word  for  which  there 
was  good  authority,  he  "  risum  iucundis- 
simum  movit "  by  replying,  ^"Non  recte 
suadetis,  familiares,  qui  non  patimini  me 
ilium  doctiorem  omnibus  credere,  qui  habet 
triginta  legiones." 

Isaac  Casaubon  observes  that  Spartianus 
does  not  tell  us  whether  the  word  in  question 
was  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  one.  Hadrian's 
devotion  to  Greek  culture  had  brought  him 
the  nickname  of  Graeculus,  and  Favcrimis,  a 
Gaul  by  birth,  wrote  in  the  Greek  language. 
Casaubon  doubts  whether  the  words  reported 
are  the  actual  speech  of  the  philosopher. 
The  reference  to  Spartianus  was  given  at 
10  S.  vii.  328  by  H.  K.  ST.  J.  S. 

2.  Did  the  "  witty  and  plucky  lady  "  ever 
exist  ?  If  the  remark  was  made  to  Napo- 
leon's face,  the  wit  was  nothing  to  the  pluck. 
In  the  usual  form  of  the  anecdote  it  is  a 
Pasquinade. 

'  During  the  French  Revolution,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  by  Napoleon,  Pasquin  and  Marforio 
uttered  some  bitter  sayings,  and  among  them  was 
this  dialogue  : — 

Pasquin.  I  Francesi  son  tutti  ladri— 
Marforio.  Nou  tutti,  ma  Buona  parte." 

Story,  'Roba  di  Roma,'  chap.  xi. 

See  also  Hare's  '  Walks  in  Rome,'  3rd  ed., 
chap.  xiv.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

[DisiiOE  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

TURTLE  AND  THUNDER  (US.  ix.  268). — 
It  is  commonly  believed  both  by  the  negroes 
and  by  some  white  people  in  Virginia  that 
the  turtle  never  relinquishes  its  hold  on 
anything  it  has  set  its  teeth  into,  except  it 
happens  to  thunder  at  the  time.  I  have 
heard  this  also  of  the  tortoise,  though  I 
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never,  knew  one  to  bite  any  one.  Thunder 
is  believed  to  affect  snakes,  and  I  have 
heard  old  huntsmen  declare  that  a  snake 
is  unable  to  inject  its  poison  during  a 
thunderstorm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
such  animals  are  peculiarly  affected  by  the 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  such 
times.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

Un thank  Road,  Norwich. 

After  sending  you  this  query,  I  have  come 
across  the  following  passage,  which  proves 
some  peoples  besides  the  Japanese  and 
Australians  to  have  also  associated  thunder 
with  certain  chelonians  : — 

"  I  may  remark  here  that  the  German  name  for 
the  tortoise  is  Schild-krote  (toad  with  shields)  ; 
that  the  Korybantes  produced  their  noisy  music,  and 
accompanied  their  Pyrrhic  dances  with  kettledrums 
and  the  sound  of  arms ;  and  that  the  Kuretes,  in 
order  to  conceal  from  Kronos  the  birth  of  Zeus, 
struck  their  shields  with  their  lances.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  Sanskrit  also 
kacchas  is  the  name  given  to  the  little  shields  of 
the  tortoise  or  kacchapas  ;  that  kacchapL  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  noise  of  the  thundering 

Sarasvati,  or  the  thunder ;  that  kurmas 

(another  designation  of  the  tortoise)  is also  an 

epithet  applied  to  the  flatus  ventrin,  which  is  com- 
pared to  a  clap  of  thunder  (cf.  the  roots  kar,  kur, 
gar,  yur).  In  the  chapter  on  the  ass  we  saw  this 
flatus  compared  to  the  noise  of  a  trumpet  or  a 
kettledrum  ;  here  we  have  the  thunderbolts  that 
strike  upon  the  shields,  the  spots  of  the  celestial 
tortoise,  of  the  rainy  moon,  upon  the  clouds, 
attracted  by  or  formed  from  the  moon's  spots,  that 
is,  which  produce  the  thunder.  According  to  the 
Hellenic  myth,  the  tortoise  obtained  from  Zeus 
himself— that  is,  from  the  pluvial  god,  from  the  god 
of  the  clouds,  the  god  in  connection  with  the 
shield-clouds  which  concealed  his  birth,  and,  we 
may  add,  from  the  god  tortoise — the  power  of  con- 
cealing itself  under  shields,  and  of  carrying  its 
house  along  with  it."  —  Angelo  de  Gubernatis, 
'  Zoological  Mythology,'  1872,  vol.  ii.  pp.  366-7. 

KUMAGUSU     MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

'  THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST  '  (11  S.  ix.  289). 
— 1.  Patent-metal  is  also  known  as  Muntz 
metal,  after  the  inventor  —  a  kind  of  brass 
(three  parts  copper  to  two  parts  zinc),  used 
for  the  tubes  of  surface  condensers  and  loco- 
motive boilers,  also  for  sheathing  wooden 
ships  ('  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  '). 

TOM  JONES. 

1.  Patent  metals  are  simply  alloys,  which, 
having  been  worked  out  for  certain  special 
purposes,  are  often  patented.  Examples  are 
German  silver,  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper, 
nickel,  and  zinc;  and  Britannia  metal, 
which  is  an  alloy  of  tin,  antimony,  copper, 
and  zinc,  in  prescribed  proportions.  Others 
are  alb  at  a,  Dutch  metal,  aluminium  bronze, 


pinchbeck,  and  many  more.  The  very 
mention  of  brass  and  bronze  among  these 
shows  how  indiscriminate  Rusk  in  often  was 
in  his  abuse  —  brass  being  a  metal  of  great 
utility  and  beauty,  while  the  invention  of 
bronze  was  a  material  factor  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world. 

4.  I  do  not  know  Richter's  illustrations  to 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  I  take  it  they  would  be 
by    Henry    James    Richter,    1772-1857,    a 
painter      of     English     birth     but     German 
parentage,  who  was  very  popular  in  his  day, 
and   many  of  whose  works  were  engraved. 
In  company  with  his  father  he  issued  an 
illustrated  edition  of  *  Paradise  Lost.'     See 
tho  '  D.N.B.'  HOWARD  S.  PEARSON. 

5.  The  Lac  de  Chedde  formerly  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Arve,  and  on  the  old  * 
carriage  road  between  Sallanches  and  Servoz 
(on  the  way  to   Chamonix).     It   was  cele- 
brated   for   the    fine    view    of    Mont    Blanc 
reflected  in  its   clear  waters,  but  was  filled 
up  and  destroyed  in  1837  by  a  mud  avalanche. 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 
Grindelwald. 

G.  W.  CURTIS  (US.  ix.  290).— Is  not  the 
'  Castle-Building  '  mentioned  by  L'owell  the 
same  paper  as  that  entitled  '  My  Chateaux  ' 
in  the  volume  of  Curtis's  essays  called  *  Pruo 
and  I  '  ?  A  neat  shilling  edition  of  these 
very  pleasant  papers  was  published  by  Mr. 
David  Douglas  of  Edinburgh  in  1884.  The 
publisher's  note  which  faces  the  title-page 
says : — 

"  The  series  of  delightful  sketches  by  Mr.  Curtis 
called  '  Prue  and  I '  appeared  originally  in 
Putnam'*  Monthly  Magazine,  and  were  after- 
wards published  in  one  volume  in  1857.  They 
have  not,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  hitherto 
been  printed  in  Britain." 

G.  L.   APPERSON. 

The  article  was  entitled  '  Castles  in  Spain/ 
and  was  published  in  Putnam's  Monthly 
Magazine,  vol.,  ii.,  1853,  p.  657. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 

ALTARS  (11  S.  ix.  187,  238,  275,314).— In 
the  disused  chapels  of  the  hospitals  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  and  of  St.  Anne  at  Ripon  the 
stone  altars  remain  in  situ  on  their  original 
supports.  The  mensce  of  altars,  either  now 
again  in  use  or  laid  in  floors,  sometimes  used 
as  inscribed  grave -covers,  are  not  so  un- 
common as  is  sometimes  supposed.  There 
are  two  in  the  church  at  Bottesford,  near 
Brigg,  Lines ;  and  I  have  seen  many  mores 
though  I  cannot  just  now  remember  where. 

Winterton,  Lines. 
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Another  fine  specimen  may  be  seen  in 
Westham  Church,  near  Pevensey,  Sussex. 
It  probably  crowned  the  original  high  altar 
there  in  Norman  times,  and  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  chancel.  There  it  must 
have  remained  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
when,  like  so  many  others,  it  was  removed. 
It  was  next  used  as  a  gravestone,  and 
covered  the  grave  of  Phillis  Hodgson,  wife  of 
Miles  Hodgson,  vicar  of  the  parish  from  1593 
to  1625.  It  still  bears  her  initials,  but  two  of 
the  crosses  were  then  cut  off  to  shorten  the 
length.  It  would  since  most  likely  have 
been  altogether  lost  but  for  the  other  three 
crosses  which  still  remain.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  thereby  recognized  ;  it  was  taken  up 
again,  and  now  stands  upon  a  massive  oak 
table  set  up  in  the  ancient  Lady  Chapel. 

ALAN  STEWART. 

ARMS  OF  THE  SEE  OF  LICHFIELD  (11  S.  ix. 
289). — For  the  most  authoritative  account 
of  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Lichfield  that  I  am 
aware  of,  I  would  refer  MR.  GRUNDY-NEW- 
JVIAN  to  the  late  Dr.  Woodward's  '  Treatise 
on  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry'  (1894),  pp.  182-3  ; 
and  as  this  work  is  now  rather  scarce,  per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  state  what  the 
reverend  and  learned  author  says  upon  the 
subject,  having  described  the  arms  of  the  see 
as  Per  pale  gules  and  argent,  a  cross  potent 
and  quadrated  between  four  crosses  patees, 
all  counter-changed. 

"  The  origin  of  these  arms  is  unknown,  but  they 
have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  arms  of  Jeru- 
salem.* This  resemblance  was  stronger  when,  as 
formerly,  the  crosses  patees  on  the  argent  half  of  the 
shield  were  painted  or.  As  a  mere  conjecture,  I 
suggest  that  there  may  be  a  connection  between 
the  cross  which  was  worn  by  the  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  supposed  derivation  of 
Lichfield  from  an  ancient  field  of  the  dead,  or 
cemetery.  The  earliest  seal  on  which  the  bearing 
appears  (at  least  in  the  British  Museum  collection) 
is  that  of  Bishop  William  Booth  .(1447-1452),  in 
which  it  is  described  as  a  '  cross  potent '  only." 

Dr.  Woodward  further  states  that  the  late 
MR.  MACKENZIE  WALCOTT  (not  Walcot),  in 
*  N.  &  Q.,'  5  S.  ii.  462,  mentions  the  prob- 
ability that  these  arms  were  givenrby  Bishop 
de  Clinton,  the  Crusader,  in  memory  of  his 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Dr.  Woodward  also  states  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  cathedral  is  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
(whose  effigy  carrying  the  Holy  Child  appears 
upon  the  early  seals)  and  to  St.  Chad,  but 
gives  no  reason  for  this  further  dedication. 

A  cross  which  expands  into  a  square  in  the 
centre  is  a  cross  quadrate.  Boutell  (1864, 


plate  iii.,  No.  72)  gives  an  instance  of  the 
cross  of  St.  George  so  expanded,  and  also 
(No.  91)  of  a  cross  potent  quadrated  ;  but  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  St.  Chad  occurs  in 
connexion  with  this  latter.  The  connexion 
suggested  by  your  correspondent  may  con- 
sist only  in  the  fact  of  such  a  cross  being  the 
principal  charge  in  the  arms  of  the  see  of 
which  he  was  the  patron  saint. 
Inner  Temple.  J-  S-  UDAL>  F.S.A. 

[FR.  HUNTER  BLAIR,  LEO  C.  and  MR.  DE  BER- 
NIERE  SMITH  also  thanked.for  replies.] 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  WARWICKSHIRE 
DIALECT  (11  S.  ix.  288). — A  full  reply  to 
COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  inquiry  would,  perhaps, 
entail  weeks  or  months  of  research.  The 
'  English  Dialect  Dictionary  '  indicates  many 
of  the  words  sought.  Both  words  and 
customs  peculiar  to  Mid -England  may  be 
found  in  Charles  Knight's  '  Biography  of 
Shakespeare,'  and  in  Rolfe's  '  Shakespeare 
the  Boy.' 

The  following  have  written  specially  on 
the  subject  : — 

Salisbury  (Jesse),  'Glossary ,'  1893,  8vo. 

Anders  (H.  R.  D.),   'Shakespeare's    Books,'    1904, 

roy.  8vo. 
Farmer  (R.),  'Essay  on  Learning  of  Shakespeare  ' 

1767  (and  later),  8vo. 


*  These    are    elsewhere    (p.   439)    described  as 
Argent,  a  cross  potent  between  four  crosslets  or. 


speare,'  1774,  4to. 
Whalley  (P.),  '  Enquiry  into  Learning  of   Shake- 
speare,' 1748,  8vo. 

The  Warwickshire  novels  of  George  Morley 
likewise  embrace  many  dialect  words  of  the 
district. 

The  subject-lists,  or  key-references,  in  my 
'  Shakespeare  Bibliography,'  pp.  585-627, 
indicate  other  sources  giving  information  on 
this  topic. 

I  trust  that  so  sound  a  scholar  as  COL. 
PRIDEAUX  is  not  really  in  need  of  this  matter 
as  proof  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace.  We 
have  had  many  little  dust-storms  of  doubt 
raised  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  and  elsewhere  as  to  the 
poet's  ability,  but  never,  I  think,  any 
question  as  to  his  natal  spot. 

Here  are  a  few  local  words  which  show 
how  well  the  playwright  remembered  village 
life   and     customs   at    Wilmcote   and   other 
local  scenes :  — 
Honeystalks. — "With  words   more  sweet than 

honeystalks  to  sheep."     *  Titus  Andronicus,' 

IV.  iv. 

This  word  is  locally  used  for  the  common 
purple  clover. 

Sheep-rot.—" Rotted  with  delicious  feed."     'Titus 
And.,'  IV.  iv. 
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Sheep  fed  upon  unlimited  clover   fall  ill' 
and  are    locally    said    to    be  "  rotting "  or 
"rotten." 
Tarred.— <;  Tarred  over  with    the  surgery  of  our 

sheep."    *  As  You  Like  It,'  III.  ii. 

The  word  "  tarred  "  still  prevails  here  in 
connexion  with  sheep. 
Worthless  peasants. — "  So  worthless  peasants  bar- 
gain for  their  wives, 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse." 

4 1  King  Henry  VI.,'  V.  v. 

The  cattle  market  at  Stratford -on- Avon 
has  continued  uninterruptedly  for  many 
centuries,  and  occasionally  a  farm  labourer 
is  found  selling  his  wife.  Not  many  months 
ago  a  man  disposed  of  his  better  half  for 
3s.  one  Saturday  night,  evidently  under  the 
impression  it  was  a  legal  and  proper  trans- 
action. 

Poor  pelting^  villages,  sheep-cotes,  and  mills. — '  King 
JLear,'  II.  iii. 

A  faithful  picture  in  little  of  typical 
Warwickshire  hamlets,  whose  trade  partly 
consists  of  sheepskins,  &c. 

Stratford-on-Avon.         WILIJAM  JAGGABD. 

AYLOFFE  (11  S.  ix.  191,  252,  297).— 
William  Ayloffe,  who  was  created  Serjeant-at 
Law,  1577,  was  a  great-grandson  of  William 
Ayloffe,  whose  monument  stands  'in  the 
parish  church  of  Hornchurch,  Essex,  who 
died  10  Aug.  1517.  This  ancestor  had  a 
son  Thomas,  who  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Sir  E.  Walsingham.  Their  son  William  was 
the  father  of  William  who  became  Sergeant. 
As  Isabel  was  the  name  of  his  grandmother, 
he  probably  named  his  daughter  after  her. 

My  kind  friend  Mr.  Chancellor,  author  of 
*  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Essex,'  sends  me 
these  particulars,  which  tend  further  to 
elucidate  the  original  question. 


Barking,  Essex. 


W.  W.  GLENNY. 


0n  Si  oaks, 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 

Edited  by  Sir  J.  A.  H.  Murr&y.—Shastri-Shi/ster. 

(Vol.    VIII.)      By    Henry    Bradley.      (Oxford, 

Clarendon  Press,  5s.) 

THIS  is  an  enlarged  double  section,  which  runs  to 
160  pages,  with  a  total  of  3,670  recorded  words, 
illustrated  by  20,109  quotations.  The  initial 
digraph  excludes  words  which  come  directly  from 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  Old  Norse.  Of  the  first 
arid  last  of  these  there  is  no  example  in  this 
section  ;  from  Latin  four  words  are  derived,  and 
from  French  come  "  shawm  "  and  "  shock."  It  is, 
then,  English  words  that  predominate,  and  they 
include  among  them  several— " sheriff,"  "shire," 
"shilling,"  "she,"  "shunt,"  "sheen,"  "sheet," 
to  take  a  few  at  random— which  for  their  historical, 
etymological,  orV*  sense  "  peculiarities  are  of  great 
interest. 


The  Dictionary,  while  giving  a  concise  account 
of  explanations  proposed,  commits  itself  more  or 
less  to  the  derivation  of  "  she  "  from  the  O.E.  fern, 
dem.  pron.  sio,  seo,  sie,  used  instead  of  the  regular 
fern.  pron.  heof  because  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  this  had  become  indistinguish- 
able in  pronunciation  from  he.  The  article  as  a 
whole  has  many  good  things  ;  we  may  mention  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  "  she "  for  an  army  from 
T.  Washington,  1585,  and  two  examples  (which  it 
is  suggested  may  possibly  be  misprints)  of  "  she  " 
used  for  the  sun— one  from  *  The  Golden  Legend  ' 
(1483),  the  other  (1588)  from  Parke's  translation 
of  Mendoza.  The  first  instance  given  of  "shawl  " 
is  from  J.  Davies's  translation  of  Olearius,  1662, 
where  it  is  spelt  "  schal " ;  it  was  also  varied  tx> 
"  scial,"  and  aid  not  establish  itself  in  its  present 
spelling  till  well  on  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
"sheaf"  as  a  bundle  of  24  arrows  is  tolerably 
familiar,  but  its  use  in  the  fourteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries  fora  bundle  of  iron  or  steel  containing 
a  definite  number  of  gads,  and  still  more  its  use 
for  glass — a  sheaf  of  glass  being  so  many  plates — 
will  be  new  and  curious  to  many  readers.  Th& 
latter  is  an  even  harsher  distortion  of  its  original 
sense— a  bundle  of  stalks— than  the  "  sheaf  "  of 
telegraph  forms  quoted  from  Miss  Braddon. 
"Shear"  furnishes  some  half  a  score  of  columns 
of  very  interesting  matter  ;  and  another  g&od  article,, 
well  arranged,  and  with  its  several  instructive 
obsolete  senses  well  illustrated,  is  "  shed,"  v1.  In 
"  sheer-hulk  "  (it  should  properly  be  "  shear-hulk  ")• 
and  "sheet-anchor"  we  have  two  nautical  terms, 
which  in  figurative  use  have  almost  been  despoiled 
of  sense.  Most  people,  one  may  suppose,  connect 
"sheer-hulk"  with  'Tom  Bowling,'  but  — though 
no  doubt  it  was  dimly  present  to  the  mind  of 
Dibdin— the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  "  the  hulk 
or  body  of  an  old  disused  ship  fitted  with  shears^ 
&o.,  for  hoisting  purposes,"  would  seem  to  them,  if 
they  caught  it,  rather  oddly  beside  the  mark. 
"  Sheet-anchor  "  remains  of  uncertain  origin.  The 
first  quotation  for  it  is  "  Ankers  called  shutte," 
from  the  Naval  Accounts  of  Henry  VII.  (1495). 
If  its  origin  is  obscure,  its  meaning  is  clear  enough,. 

"a  large  anchor used  only  in  emergency";  and 

the  compilers  have  found  in  a  modern  medical  book 
an  amusing  instance  of  its  singularly  inappropriate 
use  in  metaphor.  "  Bleeding,"  says  this  curiously 
inept  writer,"  is  our  '  sheet  anchor '  in  this  disease." 
Under  "sheepshank,"  in  its  nautical  sense  of  "a 
knot  cast  on  a  rope  for  temporarily  shortening  it," 
there  is  a  rather  amusing  account  of  how  in  Man- 
wayring's  '  Seaman's  Dictionary '  (1644)  the  ex- 
planation of  the  word  and  the  heading  of  the 
following  article  "sheeres"  disappeared,  with  the 
result  that  those  who  consulted  the  dictionary 
learnt  that  "sheepshank"  means  "two  poles  set 
across  where  a  block  is  hung." 

We  always  look  with  interest  at  the  definitions- 
given  in  the  Dictionary  of  quite  familiar  things : 
the  one  for  "  shelf"  seems  to  us  defective,  for  *'  a 
slab  of  wood  (or  other  material)  fixed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  to  a  wall,  or  in  a  frame,  to  hold  books, 
vessels,  ornaments,  &c.,"  does  not  properly  distin- 
guish a  shelf  from  a  tablet,  which  might  be  thick 
enough  to  support  things. 

"Shelter,"  remains  a  word  still  unexplained. 
Can  it,  as  suggested,  be  "  sheld-ture  "—in  imita- 
tion of  "  jointure  "  ?  The  first  instance  of  it  comefr 
from  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  "a  plac& 
of  temporary  lodging  for  the  homeless  poor' 
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it  seems  to  go  back  only  some  way  into  the  nineties. 
"Sheriff"  is  excellently  treated.  Connected 
with  it  are  two  rare  words  of  considerable 
interest :  "  Sheriffs  tooth,"  the  name  for  an  annual 
impost  levied  by  the  sheriff  on  each  bovate  of 
land;  and  "  sheriffess,"  which  seems  only  to  occur 
in  the  cases  of  Anne  and  Elizabeth  Clifford.  Under 
"  shield  "  the  old  story  "  with  thy  shield  or  on  thy 
shield  "  is  not  mentioned.  Nor  does  the  use  of  the 
shield  implied  in  the  second  alternative  find  a 
place  here.  Under  "shingle"  (  =  tile,  L.  scindula) 
the  first  example  is  the  pretty  sentence  from 

'Vices    and  Virtues':     "  De  faste    hope is   rof 

and  wrikfi  alle  Se  hire  bieS  beneSen  mid  Se  scincles 
of  holie  J>ohtes." 

It  is  curious,  when  one  considers  it,  that  the 
"  shilling  "  of  twelve  pence  should  have  been  money 
of  account  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  while  the 
silver  shilling  was  first  coined  only  in  1503.  The 
Athenceum  (Nov.,  1885)  supplies  the  first  instance 
of  "  shilling  dreadful,"  stating  there  that  "  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevenson  is  writing  another."  We  must 
confess  that  we  had  not  realized  that  "shimmer" 
as  a  noun  goes  no  further  back  than  Scott, 
"shimmer "as  a  verb  being  found  in  the  twelfth 
century.  "Ship  "and  all  its  derivatives  are  good 
reading ;  but  in  "  ship-money  "  is  an  instance  of 
the  curious  preference  of  the  compilers  for 
instances  in  second-hand  accounts.  Pryrme  is  the 
earliest  author  quoted  for  this  ancient  tax. 
There  is  a  quotation  from  The  Nautical  Magazine, 
1839,  "Neither  shipshape  nor  Bristol  fashion." 
What  is  "Bristol  fashion"?  How  far  back— to 
ask  another  question — does  the  custom  go  of 
flinging  an  old  shoe  for  good  luck  at  a  wedding? 
Here  the  sixteenth  century  gives  the  first  example. 
'*  Shoot"  is  one  of  the  finest  of  these  articles,  and 
"  short "  is  another  ;  but  the  latter  includes  a  rather 
questionable  definition.  "Short  story,"  says  the 
Dictionary,  is  "  a  prose  work  of  fiction,  differing 
from  a  novel  by  being  shorter  and  less  elaborate." 
Alas  for  those  literary  critics  who  have  so  laboured 
to  convince  us  all  that  this  is  just  precisely  what 
the  true  "  short  story  "  is  not  !  In  1847  De  Quincey 
censured  "shortcoming"  as  a  Scotticism.  It  had 
already,  however,  been  adopted  by  Gladstone  and 
Dickens,  and  we  may  be  glad  De  Quincey's  opinion 
did  not  prevail.  We  all  knew  that  General  Shrap- 
nel's name  gave  us  that  for  the  projectile  which  he 
invented,  but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
it  was  officially  adopted  "  in  accordance  with  the 
Report  of  a  Select  Committee  at  Woolwich,  dated 
1852,  for  the  former  name  'spherical  case  shot.'" 
Under  "shrive"  we  are  given  a  not  specially 

happy  phrase  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges's :  "A tomb: 

Such  as  to  look  on  shrives  The  heart  of  half  its 
care."  Plainly  he  chose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
metaphor  in  "  shrive  "  is  not  the  same  as  that  in 
"  absolvo,"  and  that  a  word  which  strictly  means 
to  prescribe  (penance)  is  strangely  out  of  place  in 
this  connexion. 


interesting  points,  and  several  articles — "shot,"  for 
example,  "shire"  ';  shut,"  and  "  shrewd  "—which 
seemed,  as  we  went  through  them,  to  call  for  special 
remark  ;  but  we  have  not  space  for  more  than  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that 
within  the  covers  of  this  section  we  are  given  also 
Mr.  Bradley 's  Preface  to  the  whole  of  Vol.  VIII., 
who  in  thanking  those  who  have  collaborated  with 
him  since  the  words  in  S  were  begun  has  to  mention 
no  fewer  than  six  who  are  no  longer  living. 


The  Millers  of  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  Dunferm- 

line.       By  W.   J.  Couper.       (T.  Fisher  Unwin, 

8s.  Gd.  net.) 

THIS  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
booksellers,  "  afield,"  as  the  author  says,  "  practi- 
cally un worked,"  for  "literature  devoted  to  the 
work  of  booksellers  is  almost  non-existent."  We 
have  the  biography,  recently  published,  of  William. 
Creech,  the  Edinburgh  bookseller,  "  but  the  only 
firm  that  has  been  made  the  subject  of  even  a 
respectable  magazine  article  is  that  of  the  Morri- 
sons of  Perth,  who,  it  should  be  noted,  were  also 
printers  and  publishers."  Publishers  have  been 
dealt  with  more  liberally,  and  well-known  memoirs 
include  the  Blackwoods,  the  John  Murrays,  and 
a  few  others  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  series  of 
small  volumes  uniform  with  that  delightful  little 
book  '  Daniel  Macmillan,'  by  Tom  Hughes.  Such 
a  series  ought  to  be  very  popular. 

The  present  volume  throws  light  on  the  past 
book  trade  of  Scotland,  and  shows  the  methods 
by  which  publications  reached  the  various  country 
districts.  None  took  a  greater  part  in  this  work 
of  providing  and  popularizing  literature  among 
the  common  people  than  the  Millers  of  Dunbar, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  who 
carries  on  the  publishing  tradition  of  the  Miller 
family,  as  well  as  to  the  author,  for  this  book. 

George  Miller  must  have  been  a  man  of  san- 
guine temperament,  for  few  towns  in  Scotland 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  seemed  less 
fitted  than  the  town  he  chose — Dunbar — for 
carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  in  books.  There,, 
however,  George  Miller  "  succeeded  in  building 
up  a  trade  that  for  a  time  rivalled  some  of  the 
largest  businesses  in  the  capital  "  ;  yet  the 
population  was  only  3,700,  and  the  number  of 
persons  living  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  did 
not  exceed  8,000.  Although  he  started  without 
capital,  at  the  end  of  twenty -five  years  the  value  of 
his  stock  exceeded  10,OOOZ. 

When  Miller  started  printing  in  1795,  he  had  to  be 
his  own  compositor  and  pressman ;  but  his  business 
so  progressed  that  in  1801  he  purchased  a  second 
press,  and  was  able  to  print  and  publish  '  Robin- 
son Crusoe,'  a  duodecimo  of  238  pages.  The 
printing  business  continued  to  increase,  and  he 
removed  it  to  Haddington  in  1804.  In  1813  Miller 
ventured  on  the  difficult  path  of  journalism,  and 
the  first  number  of  The  Cheap  Magazine  appeared 
on  the  14th  of  January,  the  editor's  birthday.  It 
was  a  monthly  duodecimo  of  forty-eight  pages, 
and  carried  the  sub-title  '  Poor  Man's  Fireside 
Companion  '  on  the  title-page.  Its  purpose  was 
stated  to  be  the  "  prevention  of  crimes,"  and  "  to 
insure  the  peace,  comfort,  and  security  of  society," 
as  well  as  to  give  to  young  and  thoughtful  minds 
"  a  taste  for  reading  subjects  of  real  utility."  It 
was  a  great  success  from  the  first.  Miller  was  its 
original  and  sole  proprietor,  editor,  printer,  and 
publisher,  and  the  author  of  several  of  its  con- 
tents. Robert  Chambers  has  done  ample  justice 
to  the  public  service  rendered  by  the  little  maga- 
zine. Misfortunes  over  which  he  had  no  control 
came  to  Miller,  and  he  had  the  sorrow  of  being 
even  obliged  to  part  with  his  own  private  library. 
When  over  60  he  published  his  '  Latter  Struggles,' 
which  has  been  described  as  a  "  singular  piece  of 
autobiography."  "  It  shows  the  lineaments  of  a 
man  ambitious,  resourceful,  and  upright,  but  for 
many  years  dogged  by  persistent  misfortune." 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  July,  1835,  in  his  64th 
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year.  Miller  takes  an  honourable  place  among 
literary  booksellers.  He  was  a  man  of  wide 
reading,  and  the  record  of  his  life  shows  his  perse- 
verance and  his  deep  religious  feeling. 

The  name  of  Miller  continued  to  be  represented 
in  the  book  trade  of  Dunbar  for  a  little  longer 
by  his  son  William,  but  he  had  none  of  his  father  s 
push  and  initiative.  He  died  in  1838,  and  his 
business  was  taken  over  by  James  Downie,  whose 
descendants  still  carry  it  on  at  the  same  shop. 

James,  George  Miller's  eldest  son,  was  a  bit  of  a 
scribbler.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  stored  his 
mind  with  local  traditions  and  family  history,  but 
Mr.  Couper  says  of  him  :  "  His  range  was  limited. 
He  had  little  or  no  lyrical  gift,  and  what  excellence 
he  possessed  lay  in  his  powers  of  narrative  and 
description."  In  1830  he  wrote  a  history  of  Dun- 
bar,  an  octavo  of  300  pages.  He  passed  through 
great  vicissitudes,  and  died  in  the  Edinburgh 
House  of  Refuge,  21  May,  1805. 

Mr.  Couper  also  gives  particulars  of  the  Millers 
of  Dunfermline,  and  closes  his  volume  with  the 
'  Bibliography  of  the  Miller  Press  '  which  appeared 
in  our  pages  on  3  and  17  July,  and  6  November, 
1909.  There  are  portraits  of  the  Millers,  and  the 
other  illustrations  include  their  shop  and  dwelling 
at  Dunbar,  also  at  Haddington  and  Dunfermline, 
and  the  cover  of  The  Cheap  Magazine.  The 
binding  of  the  book,  with  ita  white  bucxkram  back 
and  blue  sides,  takes  one  to  the  period  when  the 
history  commences,  while  the  quality  of  the  paper 
and  print  tells  us  that  Mr.  Unwin  intends  the 
book  to  outlive  many  of  those  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.  —APRIL. 

MR  BERTRAM  DOBELL'S  Shakespearian  Cata- 
logue (No.  229)  numbers  some  850  items.  Among 
the  Collected  Editions  we  noticed  a  copy  of  the 
second  impression  of  the  1632  Polio,  bound  by 
Pratt,  the  last  leaf  in  facsimile,  offered  for  551., 
and  a  copy  of  the  Fourth  Folio,  1685,  offered  for 
SQL  The  best  item  in  the  list  of  separately 
printed  plays  is  a  copy  of  the  '  Macbeth,'  printed 
in  1674,  "  as  it  is  now  acted  at  the  Duke's  Thea- 
tre," 6/.  6s.  ;  and  there  is  a  copy  of  the  seventh 
volume  of  Rowe's  '  Shakespeare  '  ('  Venus  and 
Adonis,'  &c.),  which  costs  51.  5s.  Mr.  Dobell  has 
collections  of  Ireland  forgeries,  and  of  concord- 
ances and  books  of  quotations,  and  gives  a  long 
and  interesting  list  of  General  Shakespeariana, 
in  which  we  noticed,  priced  at  II.  12s.,  the  First 
Series  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  (1849-55).  There  are  also 
nearly  complete  sets  of  the  New  (Ql.  10s.)  and  of 
the  Old  (6Z.  6s.)  Shakespeare  Society,  and  some 
thirty -five  items  relating  to  the  Bacon-Shake- 
ispeare  controversy 

WILLIAM  GEORGE'S  SONS  have  sent  us  from 
Bristol  their  Catalogue  of  Books  relating  to  Africa. 
One  of  the  best  things  they  have  is  Alvarez's 
account  of  Prester  John  and  Abyssinia,  translated 
into  German  and  printed  at  "  Eiszleben,"  1566, 
31.  3s.  Another  good  item  connected  with  Abyssinia 
is  the  collection  of  original  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs made  during  the  expedition  in  1868  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Baigree,  51.  10s.  A  set— Nos.  1  to 
118  (with  three  missing) — of  The  Independent, 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  from  July,  1873,  to  May, 
1878,  should  contain  some  curious  matters ;  it  is 
.offered  for  SI.  3s.  Birch's  '  Views  on  the  .Nile,' 


from  Cairo  to  the  Second  Cataract,  with  thirty 
plates  in  double  tints,  drawn  on  stone  by  George 
Moore  from  sketches  by  Owen  Jones  and  Goury, 
which  was  published  in  1843  at  4Z  4s.,  may  be  Imd 
for  21s.  Among  modern  works  we  noticed  a 
copy  of  Wingate's  '  Mahdiism  and  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,'  1891,  SI.  3s. 

MESSRS.  CHARLES  HIGHAM  &  SON'S  Catalogue 
529  describes  well  over  a  thousand  works  of 
theological  or  philosophical  interest,  many  of 
them  well  worth  having,  and  well  within  most 
people's  reach.  At  the  end  is  a  small  number  of 
specially  good  modern  books  offered  at  a  low  rate, 
from  which  we  may  mention  the  Chiswick  Press 
Blakes,  '  Jerusalem,'  1904,  3s.,  and  '  Milton,' 
1907,  3s.,  and  White  and  Monteiro's  sketch  of  the 
Sibyls  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  '  As  David  and 
the  Sibyls  Say,'  1905,  2s.  For  11.  Is.  is  offered  the 
photograph  facsimile,  issued  in  1871,  of  the 
Black-Letter  Prayer  Book  of  1636,  with  the  MS. 
notes  and  alterations  from  which  the  copy 
attached  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  written. 
Nine  volumes  folio  of  the  '  Opera  Omnia '  of 
Calvin,  in  their  original  boards,  clean  and  un- 
trimmed,  "  Amstelodami,"  1667-71,  cost  4Z.  10s. 
We  also  noticed  a  copy,  bearing  General  Forlong's 
signature,  and  some  notes  in  his  hand,  of  the 
Abb6  Dubois's  '  Description  of  the  Character, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  India,'  &c., 
Madras,  1862,  II.  ;  some  odd  numbers  (of  which 
the  first  is  No.  1  and  the  last  No.  11,)  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  1885-94, 
containing  Naville's  '  Pithom,'  '  Goshen,'  and 
'  Bubastis,'  and  Petrie's  '  Tanis '  and  '  Naukratis, 
31.  5s.  ;  and  Dr.  Heinrich  Miiller's  '  Der  Geist- 
lichen  Erquick-Stunden,'  a  quaint  and  interesting 
collection  of  hymns,  with  their  tunes,  Niirnberg, 
1691,  21.  2s. 

[Notices  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 


to  Ct0msp0tttonts. 


We  must  call  special  attention,  to  the  following 
notices  :  — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre 
spondents  must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  aftsr  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  tc 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

B.  W.—  Forwarded. 

MR.  CECIL  CLARKE.—  For  use  of  "pogrom"  see 
10  S.  v.  149,  197. 

MR.  WILLIAM  PEARCE.—  Correspondents  at  8  S. 
v.  154  and  215  state  that  "  Copenhagen,"  Welling- 
ton's charger,  was  stuffed,  and,  after  being  kept  for 
a  time  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  removed  to  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley' 
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THE    FIRST    ENGLISH    NEWSPAPER. 

THE  present  writer,  in  an  article  with  the 
above  title,  printed  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After  for  March  this  year,  discussed  the 
origin  of  the  English  newspaper  press. 

The  following  list  of  Corantos,  the  subject 
of  that  article,  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum  in  November,  1912,  may  be  of  use 
to  collectors  and  bibliographers  to  whom 
the  volume  in  which  they  are  all  contained  is 
not  readily  accessible. 

All  are  "  half  sheets  in  folio,"  and  there- 
fore true  "  papers,"  and  should  not  be  termed 
newsbooks,  like  the  pamphlets  of  1622  to 
1665,  and  each  is  printed  in  two  columns  on 
«ach  side  (two  pages).  None  of  them  is 
numbered,  and  the  first  has  no  title.  The 
imprint,  in  each  case,  is  at  the  end. 

1.  (2  Dec.,  1620.)  Imprinted  at  Amsterdam 
by  George  Veseler,  Ao.  1620.  The  2  of  Decemem- 
ber  [sic].  And  are  to  be  soulde  by  Petrus 
Keerius,  dwelling  in  the  Calverstreete,  in  the  un 
vcertaine  time. 


2.  (23  Dec.,  1620.)     Corrant  out  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, &c.     Imprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  George 
Veseler,  Ao.    1620.     The  23  of  December.     And 
are  to  be  soulde  by  Petrus  Keerius,  dwelling  in  the 
Calverstreete    in    the   uncertaine    time.     (Black- 
letter.) 

3.  (21  Jan.,  1621.)     Corrant  out  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, &c.     Imprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  George 
Veseler,  Ao.  1621.     The  21  of  lanuari.     And  are 
to  be  soulde  by  Petrus  Keerius,  dwelling  in  the 
Calverstreete,   in   the    uncertaine    time.     (Black- 
letter.) 

4.  (31    March,    1621.)     Courant    out   of    Italy, 
Germany,     &c.     Imprinted    at    Amsterdam    by 
George    Veseler,    Ao.    1621.     The    31    of    March. 
And  are  to  be  soulde  by  Petrus  Keerius,  dwelling 
in    the    Calverstreete    in    the    uncertaine    time. 
(Black-letter.) 

5.  (9  April,  1621.)     Coxirant  out  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many. &c.     Imprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  George 
Veseler,  Ao.  1621.     The  9  of  April.     And  are  to 
be   soulde    by   Petrus    Keerius,    dwelling   in   the 
Calverstreete,    in,    the   uncertaine   time.     (Black- 
letter.) 

6.  (5  July,  1621.)     Courant  Newes  out  of  Italy, 
Germany,     Bohemia,    Poland,     &c.     Printed    at 
Amsterdam.     By  George  Veseler.     The  5  of  luly, 
1621.     (Black-letter.) 

7.  (9  July,  1621.)     Courant  Newes  out  of  Italy, 
Germany,    Bohemia,    Poland,     &c.     Printed    at 
Amsterdam.     By  George  Veseler.     The  9  of  July, 
1621.     (Black-letter.) 

8.  (9  July,   1621.)     Corante  ;    or,  Newes  from 
Italy,  Germanic,  Hungarie,  Spaine,  and  France, 
1621.     Printed  at  Amstelredam  by  Broer  lonson, 
dwelling    on    the    new    side    behinde    Borchwall 
in  the  silver  Can,  by  the  Brewery,  the  9  of  Julv, 
1621. 

9.  (15    July,    1621.)     Courant    newes    out    of 
Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  &c.     Printed 
at  Amsterdam.     By  George  Veseler.     The  15  of 
July,  1621.     (Black-letter.) 

10.  (20  July,  1621.)     Corante  ;    or,  newes  from 
Italy,  Germanic,  Hungarie,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
France,     1621.     Printed     at     Amstelredam     by 
Broer  lonson,  Corranter  to  his   Excellencie,  the 
20  of  luly.     (Marked  on  the  margin,  in  a  contem- 
porary handwriting,  "  The  second.") 

11.  (29    July,    1621.)     Newes    from    the     Low 
Countries.     Printed  at  Altrnore  by  M.  H.  July  29, 
1621.     (Black-letter.) 

12.  (2  Aug.,  1621.)     Corante;   or,  newes    from 
Italy,    Germany,    Hungaria,    Bohemia,    Spaine, 
and    Dutchland,     1621.     Imprinted     by    Broyer 
lohnson,   Corantere  to  his   Excellency,  the  2   of 
August,  1621.     (Marked  in  the  same  handwriting, 
"  The  third.") 

13.  (10  Aug.,  1621.)  Corante;   or,   Newes  from 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungaria,  Polonia,  France,  and 
Dutchland,    1621.      Imprinted   at   the    Hage   by 
Adrian  Clarke,  the  10  of  August,  1621.     (Black- 
letter.) 

14.  (9    Aug.,    1621.)     Newes    from    the    Low 
Countries,  or  a  Courant  out  of  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Germanic,  &c.     Printed  at  Amsterdam  by  loris 
Veseler,  August  9,  anno  Dom.  1621. 

15.  (6  Sept.,  1621.)     The  Courant  out  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  &c.     At  Amsterdam.     Printed  by 
George    Veseler.     The    6    of    Septembre,     1621. 
(Black-letter.) 

16.  (12  Sept.,  1621.)     The  Courant  out  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  &c.     At  Amsterdam.     Printed  by 
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George    Veseler.     The    12    of    Septembre,    1621. 
(Black-letter.) 

17.  (12  Sept.,  1621.)     The  Courant  out  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  &c.     At  Amsterdam.     Printed  by 
George    Veseler.     The    12    of    Septembre,    1621. 
(Black-letter.     This  is  not  a  duplicate  of  No.  16, 
but  contains  different  news.) 

18.  (18  Sept.,  1621.)     The  Courant  out  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  &c.     At  Amsterdam.     Printed  by 
George   Veseler.      The    18    of    Septembre,    1621. 
(Black-letter.) 

19.  (24  Sept.,  1621.)     Corante  ;   or,  newes  from 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungarie,  Spaine,  and  France, 
1621.     London.     Printed  for    N.   B.    September 
the    24,    1621.     Out    of   the    Hie    Dutch    Coppy 
printed  at  Franckford. 

20.  (30    Sept.,    1621.)     Corante  ;     or,   weekely 
newes  from   Italy,   Germany,   Hungary,  Poland, 
Bohemia,     France,     and     the     Low     Countreys. 
Printed  at  London    for  N.  B.  according  to  the 
Dutch  copy,  the  30  of  Septemb.,  1621.     (Black- 
letter.) 

21.  (6  Oct.,  1621.)     Corante;  or,  weekly  newes 
from  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
France,    and    the    Low    Countreys.     Printed    at 
London  for  N.  B.  according  to  the  Dutch    copy, 
the  6  of  October,  1621.     (Black-letter.) 

22.  (2  Oct.,  1621.)     Corant  ;    or,  weekly  newes 
from   Italy,  Germany,  Hungaria,  Pplonia,  Bohe- 
mia,  France,   and  the   Low  Countries.     London. 
Printed  for  N.  B.  October  the  2,  1621.     Out    of 
the  Hie  Dutch  Coppy.     (Black-letter.) 

23.  (11  Oct.,  1621.)     Corant;   or,  weekly  newes 
from  Italy,  Germany,  Hungaria,  Pplonia,  Bohe- 
mia,  France,  and  the   Low  Countries.     London. 
Printed  for  N.  B.  October  the  11,  1621.     Out   of 
the  Low  Dutch  Coppy.     (Black-letter.) 

24.  (22  Oct.,  1621.)     Corant;   or,  weekly  newes 
from    Italy,    Germany,    Hungaria,    Polonia,    Bo- 
hemia, France,  and  the  Low  Countries.     London. 
Printed  for  N.  B.  October  the  12,  1621.     Out   of 
the  High-Dutch  Copy.     (Black-letter.) 

I  hope  that  some  Dutch  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
will  enlighten  us  as  to  who  "M.  H."  of  Alt- 
more  and  "  Adrian  Clarke  "  of  the  Hague 
were.  I  believe  that  this  latter  name  was  an 
Anglicized  Dutch  surname,  like  "  Broyer 
Johnson's."  In  my  article  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  when  "  Broer  lonson "  (or 
Jansz.)  described  himself  as  "  Corranter  to 
his  Excellencie,"  he  was  referring  to  the 
English  general,  Vere,  who  had  set  sail  for 
Holland  a  year  previously,  on  his  way  to  the 
Palatinate.  Some  of  my  Dutch  friends  have 
criticized  this  opinion,  on  the  ground  that 
"  his  Excellency  "  in  Holland  would  have 
been  taken  to  refer  to  the  Stadhouder, 
Prince  Maurice.  I  considered  this  point 
before  I  wrote  my  article,  and  nothing  that 
has  been  urged  in  its  favour  seems  to  me  to 
affect  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  "  Excellency  "    was   a   term   given   in 
Holland  to  all  generals,  to  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  to  Spinola,  as  well  as  to  Prince 
Maurice. 

2.  Prince  Maurice  was  usually  termed  his 
"Princely  Excellency  "  in  Holland,  and  was 


always  thus  styled  by  Jansz.  (even  before  he 
became  Prince  of  Orange). 

3.  At    the    time    in    question   Jansz.  was 
actually  styling  himself  "  out  courantier  intr 
Leger  van  sijn  Prince.  Excel.,"  or  "  formerly 
courantier  in  the  army  of  his  Princely  Excel- 
lency."    It  is  obvious  that  if  "  Corranter  to 
his  Excellencie  "  referred  to  Prince  Maurice, 
he  was  styling  himself   by  a  term  in  Dutch 
which  was  distinctly  contradictory. 

4.  Lastly,  the  English  "  Corantos  "  were 
for  an  English  public.     I  cannot  think  it, 
probable  that  English  folk,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  speak  of  "  Grave  "  (Graf)   or 
"  Count  "  Maurice  of  Nassau,  previous  to 
1618  (when  he  became  Prince  of  Orange), 
and    "  Prince  Maurice "   after    1618,  would 
have  taken  the  term  "  Excellency,"  without 
any  other  qualification,  to  refer  to  any  one- 
but  their  own  General  Vere,  who  had  set  sail 
for  Holland  a  year  previously  ;  more  especi- 
ally as  they  had  been  accustomed  thus  to 
term  both  Leicester  and  Sir  Francis  Vere  in 
years   gone   by,    during   their   Dutch   cam- 
paigns.   None  the  less  Jansz.  may  have  been> 
designedly  ambiguous  in  his  use  of  the  word. 

At  11  S.  viii.  327,  an  American  reprint  of 
a  "  Coranto  "  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles 
Feleky,  and  dated  11  Oct.,  1621,  was  noted. 
This  Coranto  and  another  dated  12  Sept.* 
1621,  were  some  time  ago  sent  for  me  to  see. 
They  were  both  printed  for  "  N.  B.,"  and 
therefore  fill  gaps  in  the  preceding  list. 
That  dated  12  Sept.  is  now  the  first  known 
English  paper  published  in  England  ;  though,, 
of  course,  it  is  liable  to  be  ousted  at  any  time 
by  the  discovery  of  those  printed  by  Thomas 
Archer,  mentioned  in  my  article  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century. 

No  authority  at  all  can,  as  a  rule,  be  given 
to  Nichols's  almost  worthless  list  of  periodicals; 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  *  Literary  Anec- 
dotes '  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seems  at 
some  time  to  have  seen  another  missing 
Coranto,  judging  by  the  following  entry  on 
p.  38  of  that  volume  : — 

"  Courant,  or  weekly  newes  from  foreign 
parts  ;  a  half  sheet  in  the  black  letter,  4to,  out  of 
High  Dutch,  printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  Oct.  9^ 
1621." 

This  entry  is  less  erroneous  than  all  the 
rest  on  the  same  page,  and  merely  contains 
one  omission  and  two  mistakes.  The  sign 
"  &c."  should  have  been  added  to  the  title ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  document 
was  not  quarto,  and  did  not  profess  to  have 
been  printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter.  It  must 
have  stated  that  it  was  printed  for  "  N.  B.," 
who,  as  I  have  shown,  was  Nicholas  Bourne- 
at  this  time.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 
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LEGENDS    FROM    LOURDES. 

HERE  is  a  contribution  of  folk-lore  from 
Lourdes — or  Lourde,  as  M.  Jean  Barbet, 
author  of  '  Guide  de  Lourde  et  de  la  Grotte,' 
chose  to  spell  it.  The  town  was  not  always 
on  the  site  where  it  now  stands.  Where  a. 
lake  at  present  adds  beauty  to  the  scenery, 
Lourdes  in  far-off  time  arose  ;  but  its  people 
were  so  wicked  that  water  burst  from  the 
ground  and  washed  them  out,  with  the 
exception  of  one  family  which  had  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  was 
allowed  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Like  Lot's 
wife,  the  materfamilias  looked  behind  her 
to  see  what  was  happening  and  was  turned 
into  a  rock,  which  still  remains  on  the  way 
to  Poueyferre.  It  is  said  that,  during  a 
siege  of  Lourdes  Castle  in  the  eighth  century, 
a  hungry  eagle  snatched  a  goodly  fish  from 
out  this  lake,  and  was  seen  to  be  enjoying  it 
upon  the  fort.  The  enemy  concluded  that, 
if  a  bird  were  allowed  to  regale  itself  thus, 
men  could  not  be  starving,  and  a  treaty  was 
arranged.  The  eagle  figures  in  the  blazon 
of  Lourdes : — 

"  De  gueules  a  trois  tours,  maconn^es  de  sables, 
sur  un  roc  d'argent :  la  tour  du  milieu  plus 
elevee  que  les  autres  et  surmont^e  d'un  aigle  de 
sable  eploy6,  membr£  d'or,  tenant  au  bee  une 
truite  d'argent." 

The  story  of  the  first  founding  of  Lourdes 
is  interesting.  Tarbis,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia, 
fell  in  love  with  Moses  and  made  him  an 
offer  of  her  hand  and  throne,  \vhich  he 
declined  because  of  his  engagement  to 
Jethro's  daughter  Zipporah.  The  rejected 
lady  set  off  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  she 
raised  a  city  and  called  it  by  her  name, 
Tarbes.  Her  sister  Lapurda  commemo- 
rated herself  in  Lapurdum,  of  which  the 
outcome  is  said  to  be  Lourdes — by  some  ex- 
plained as  Lapis  arduus,  with  reference  to 
the  rocks  about  which  it  clusters. 

Touching  Leret,  the  smallest  hamlet  in 
France,  there  is  a  rhyme  in  patois  which  has 
been  rendered  : — 

Ville  de  trois  cantons, 

Sans  march6  et  sans  foire, 
L£ret  a  trois  maisons, 

Counie,  Mouret  et  Geyre. 

It  has,  however,  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
chapel. 

Not  far  from  Arrodet  is  a  stone  cross 
which  dates  from  1769.  Long  ago  the  valet 
of  a  rich  man  of  Lavedan,  entrusted  with 
money  by  his  master,  was  murdered  here, 
the  assailant  being  a  hideous  giant  armed 
with  a  lance.  Shepherds  buried  the  body 
under  an  enormous  stone,  and  some  years 


later,  when  lighter-hearted  swains  dis- 
lodged the  monument  and  rolled  it  down  a 
hill,  it  remounted  the  slope  of  its  own 
account,  and  again  placed  itself  on  guard. 
Several  times  the  irreverent  shepherds 
renewed  the  outrage,  but  always  with  the 
same  result,  until  they  began  to  be  afraid, 
and,  telling  their  tale,  so  stirred  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  the  cross  wThich  has  been 
mentioned  was  erected  as  an  atonement. 

I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to- 
M.  Barbet's  book,  of  which  I  lately  possessed 
myself  at  Lourdes.  ST.  SWITHIN. 


WEBSTER    AND    THE    'N.E.D.' 
(See  ante,  pp.  302,  324.) 

neiv-ploughed,  adj. 

Show  your  slaves  or  men  condemn'd 
Your  new-plough'd  forehead  defiance. 

'  W.D.,'  II.  i.  78. 

neiv-seeded,  adj.  "  In  some  new-seeded  garden."" 
—'W.D.,'  V.  1.220. 

new-writ.  "  New- writ  copies  ....  Dust  must  Re- 
thrown upon  them." — '  Mon.  Col.,'  117. 

night-cap,  noun=a  magistrate.  "When  you 
come  to  be  a  president  in  criminal  causes,. 

be  sure  you  are  taken  for  one  of  the 

prime  night-caps."  '  D.M.,'  II.  i.  27. — "  For 
judgments  and  days  of  trial ....  amongst  a 
shoal  or  swarm  of  reeking  night -caps" 
'  D.L.C..'  II.  i.  45.  (Both  examples  arc  quoted  -f 
but,  the  contexts  having  been  overlooked,  the 
word  has  been  unaccountably  explained  as  a 
nocturnal  bully,  though  both  speeches  are 
alluding  to  lawyers.) 

night-piece,  noun=a  dismal  picture,  a  scene  of 
death.  "  I  present  you  with  this  night  piece 
[the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales]."  '  Mon. 
Col.,'  Dedication. — "  I  limn'd  this  night-piece 
[the  corpses  of  Vittoria,Flamineo,  and  Zanche]." 
'  W.D.,'  V.  v.  299.  (The  word  is  indexed 
with  the  single  meaning  of  a  picture  of  a  night- 
scene.) 

novel,  noun  =  some  unusual  phenomenon.  "En- 
tertain this  novel  within  a  ring  of  steel." — 
'  App.,'  IV.  ii.  68.  (The  general  prepares  to 
surround  the  throng  of  enraged  citizens  with 
soldiers.) 

overpining,  noun  =  excessive  melancholy  ^ 
"  Though  sickness  with  her  overpining  look 
ghastly." — '  Mon.  Col.,'  224. 

overstrain,  intrans.  verb=to  sing  too  loud. 
"  Puritans  that  have  sore  throats  with  over- 
straining."— '  D.M.,'  IV.  ii.  90.  (This  in- 
transitive use  is  not  mentioned.) 

plural,  adj.=holding  several  benefices.  "Some 
singular  fine  churchman,  or  though  he  be  a 
plural  one." — '  D.L.C.,'  III.  iii.  63. 

populous,  adj.=famous,  celebrated.  "To  make 
your  beauty  populous." — '  App.,'  II.  i.  73. 

prison-calendar,  noun  =  a  list  of  convicts.  "She 
. . .  .number'd  many  of  her  days  By  a  prison- 
calendar." — '  Mon.  Col.,'  166. 

private,  adj.=unduly  intimate.  "My  lord  duke 
and  she  have  been  very  private." — '  W.D.,' 
III.  i.  20. 
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-prostrate,  intrans.  verb=to  act  as  pander.  "  I  T 
prostrate  you"  =1  shall  provide  you  with  virgins. 
— '  App.,'  T.  iii.  34.  (A  similar  use  of  the  noun 
prostration  occurs  in  1647,  Ward,  '  Simple 
Cobbler,'  47  :  "  Peoples  prostrations  of  Civill 

Liberties     and     Proprieties are     prophane 

prostitutions." ) 
^protest  against,  intrans.  verb  =  to  claim  for  non- 
payment.    "  My  brother's  bills   are  protested 
against." — '  D.M.,'  III.  ii.  171.     (This  verb  is 
quoted  1622,  but  used  transitively.) 
put  down,  intrans.  verb  =to  yield,  to  give  up  some 
business.     "  I  '11  dance  myself  rather  than  thus 
put  down." — '  Cuck.,'  II.  iv.  73. 
put  in,  active  verb  =to  put  into  prison.  "  Say  that 
a  gentlewoman. . .  .were  committed,  would  it 
not  show  a  cruel  part  to  put  her  in  naked  ?  " — 
'  W.D.,'  V.  iii.  48. 

put  in,  intrans.  verb  =  (fencing)  to  thrust.     "A 
fencer.... as  he  put  in  for 't." — '  D.L.C.,'   V. 
iv.  29. 
recovery,  noun  =  help,  assistance.     "  He  came  to 

my  recovery." — '  Cuck.,'  II.  iv.  79. 
repoison,  active  verb  =to  poison  a  second  time. 
"  Lest  the  physicians  should  repoison  her." — 
'  D.M.,'  II.  i.  186. 

ring  forth,  active  verb  =  to  make  resound.     "  The 
same   hands ....  rung  shrill  plaudits  forth." — 
'  App.,'  V.  iii.  10. 
ying-galliard,  noun  =  a  trick  practised  in  managing 
horses.     "  The  career,  the  salt  and  the  ring- 
galliard."— '  W.D.,'  IV.  ii.  95. 
roaring-boy,  noun  =  (fig.)  cannon.     "  A  vessel. . . . 
carries  twenty  roaring  boys  on  both  sides  on 
her." — '  Cuck.,'  II.  iv.  137. 

round,  adj.=  (?)     "Fencing    of    a    congey  with 
arms    and    legs,    be    round  with    them." — '  In 
duction  to  Malcontent,'  stage-direction. 
.rupture,  noun=a  loud  fit  of  passion.     "  I  can  be 
angry  Avithout  this  rupture." — '  D.M.,'  II.  v.  56. 
.scarce,  adv.  =  privately. 

I  would  not  publish  to  the  world 
Nor  have  it  whisper'd  scared. 

'  D.L.C.,'  I.  i.  79. 

scrape  up,  active  verb  =  to  scratch  out,  to  dig. 
"  The  wolf  shall  find  her  grave  and  scrape  it 
up."  '  D.M.,'  IV.  ii.  327.—"  Though  oft  she 
scrape  up  earth  from. ..  .graves."  '  Mon. 
Col.,'  251. 

.searing,  noun=searing  iron.  "  Heat  the  lotion, 
and  bring  the  searing." — '  D.L.C.,'  III.  ii.  164. 
(This  may  be  a  wrong  spelling  for  syringe.) 
^sea-thunder,  noun=a  volley  of  cannon  on  board. 
"  After  a  peal  of  sea-thunder." — '  Mon.  Hon.,' 
50. 

.sea-triumph,  noun  =  a  naval  pageant.  "Two 
eminent  spectacles  in  manner  of  a  Sea-triumph." 
— '  Mon.  Hon.,'  30. 

.singular,  adj.=holding  a  single  benefice  (with  a 
pun  on  the  adverbial  use  of  the  word).  "  Some 
singular  fine  churchman,  or  though  he  be  a 
plural  one." — '  D.L.C.,'  III.  iii.  62.  (The  noun 
singularist  is  quoted  1799  and  1832  with  this 
meaning. ) 

.sinking,  adj.  =  failing,  unreliable  (of  a  person). 
"  Giddy  and  sinking  I  had  found  'em  oft." — 
'  Cuck.,'  III.  i.  34. 

BON  A.  F.  BOURGEOIS. 

[On  night-cap  see  the  note  by  MR.  H.  D.  SYKES 
-at  11  S.  vii.  68.] 


PARISH  REGISTERS. — It  has  been  said 
that  the  printing  of  marriage  registers  alone 
will  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  publication  of 
the  complete  registers  of  any  given  parish, 
but  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  support 
of  this  statement.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fact  of  a  parish  having  had  its  marriage 
registers  printed  almost  invariably  acts  as 
an  incentive  and  guide  to  those  persons  who 
would  wish  to  see  the  baptisms  and  burials 
similarly  dealt  with.  It  is  open  to  any  one 
who  can  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
publish  these  latter  in  an  edition  uniform 
with  anything  which  may  have  appeared 
in  book-form. 

Approximately,  the  marriages  make  about 
an  eighth  of  the  total  number  of  entries  in  a 
register,  and,  for  the  combined  purposes  of 
general  research  and  enlisting  the  interest 
of  as  many  persons  as  possible,  it  is  certain 
that  the  marriage  registers  of  eight  parishes, 
in  one  volume,  are  more  useful  than  the 
complete  registers  of  one  isolated  parish. 

Most  assuredly,  all  parish  registers  prior  to 
1837  should  be  printed,  and,  if  the  proper 
authorities  were  to  manifest  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  this  direction,  the  State 
could  not  properly  refuse  a  subsidy  in  aid  of 
the  movement.  At  present  it  chooses  to 
leave  this  most  important  and  urgently 
necessary  work  entirely  dependent  upon 
voluntary  effort.  THOS.  GURNEY. 

ALTAR  FRONTALS  FROM  LANHERNE  CON- 
VENT, CORNWALL. — A  contemporary  records 
the  sale  of  two  altar  f rentals  from  the  ancient 
convent  at  Lanherne.  One  was  worked  by 
Lady  Mary  Lovell,  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Rogers,  who  founded  the  English  Convent 
at  Antwerp  in  1619,  and  died  in  1628 ; 
and  the  other  by  Lady  Mary  Petre,  and  given 
by  her  as  a  jubilee  gift  in  1699.  Both  were 
brought  to  Lanherne  in  1794.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hurcombe  of  London  and  Lynton  purchased 
them  both  for  210Z. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

Unthank  Road,  Norwich 

LICENSED  VICTUALLER  PARISH  CLERK. — 
The  following  is  from  The  Irish  Times  of 
the  8th  April : — 

When  the  licence  of  the  old  Beverley  Arms 
Public-house  at  St.  Stephen's  was  transferred  by 

the  St.  Augustine's  (Kent)  magistrates  yesterday,  it 

was  stated  that  the  tenant  held  the  house  rent 
ree  so  long  as  he  acted  as  parish  clerk,  a  condition 

which  is  unique  in  the  licensed  trade  of  England, 

and  probably  of  the  Kingdom." 

WILLIAM  MACARTHUR. 
79,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 
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THE  ADELPHI. — In  a  recent  lecture  to 
some  minor  antiquarian  society  Mr.  Allen 
S.  Walker  is  reported  to  have  said  (Morning 
Post,  13  March,  1914)  that  the  erection  of 
their  property  by  the  Brothers  Adam  "  was 
only  completed  by  means  of  a  lottery." 
This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  this 
inaccurate  statement  has  been  made,  but 
I  cannot  trace  its  source. 

Royal — later  known  as  Adelphi — Terrace 
was  complete  arid  partly  let  by  June,  1771 
(vide  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  vol.  iii.), 
and  the  whole  of  the  buildings  were  finished 
and  ready  for  occupation  before  Midsummer, 
1774.  Before  me  is  a  copy  of  the 

"  Adelphi  Lottery.  A  list  of  the  whole  particu- 
lars as  per  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  are  to  be  sold  in  this  Lottery,  with 
the  particular  holdings  thereof,  and  the  Ground 
Rents  and  leases  to  which  the  same  are  subject." 
Very  many  of  the  houses  and  vaults  are 
described  as  occupied,  and  I  cannot  find 
any  indication  that  any  part  of  the  whole 
undertaking  was  unfinished. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

GROSVENOR  SQUARE  :  PRINT. — It  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  that  in  the  window 
of  Macmichael's  shop,  48,  South  Audley 
Street,  I  have  lately  seen  exhibited  a  framed 
print  entitled  '  Perspective  view  of  Gros- 
vener  Squar  [sic]  '  and  '  Vue  de  la  Place  de 
Grosvenor. '  The  print  is  "  published  accord- 
ing to  Act  of  Parliament."  It  is  curious 
that  the  spelling  in  the  English  inscription 
should  be  wrong,  in  the  French  correct. 

THE  LATE  EDWARD  MARSTON.  (See  ante, 
p.  320.) — With  great  interest  have  I  read 
MR.  JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS'S  appreciative 
notice  of  this  lamented  publisher,  and  disciple 
of  Izaak  Walton.  Reference  to  his  long 
connexion  with  the  famous  house  of  Sampson 
Low  recalls  vividly  to  my  mind  a  certain  visit 
paid  to  Fleet  Street,  in  or  about  the  year 
1878,  bearing  with  me  my  maiden  literary 
effort,  likewise  an  introduction  from  that 
prolific  weaver  of  sea  -  stories,  the  late  W. 
Clark  Russell.  Although  my  novel  failed  to 
win  acceptance,  I  found  kindty  reception  and 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Marston, 
together  with,  in  due  course,  his  reader's 
"  opinion,"  which  acted  as  a  valuable  incen- 
tive to  subsequent  efforts.  That  glorious 
Dove  Dale  he  loved  so  well,  and  upon  whose 
meandering  stream  "  The  Amateur  Angler  " 
has  cast  many  a  fly,  will  surely  miss  his 
cheery  presence.  The  writer  also  "re- 
visited "  that  charming  spot  last  year. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 


BOTANY  BAY. — Probably,  were  one  to 
put  the  question,  Where  was  the  first  penal 
colony  in  Australia  ?  at  least  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  people  in  the  United; 
Kingdom  would  answer  "  At  Botany  Bay." 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  writer,  then  being 
in  Sydney,  and  wishing  to  see  what  had 
long  been  considered  an  historical  spot,  paid 
a  morning  visit  to  that  place.  On  asking  if 
there  were  any  traces  of  the  old  convict 
settlement  left,  a  very  indignant  reply  was- 
received  to  the  effect  that  the  convicts  had 
never  settled  at  Botany  Bay  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  visitor  wTas  given  to  under- 
stand  that  the  ignorance  of  the  English  at 
home  was  appalling  ! 

But  the  early  settlers  and  prisoners  are  to- 
blame  for  this,  because  for  years  they  always; 
spoke  of  Botany  Bay,  instead  of  Port 
Jackson. 

The  following  is  only  a  small  portion  of  a 
very  lengthy,  but  most  interesting  letter 
written  to  Lord  Sydney  by  Capt.  Arthur 
Phillip  (the  first  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales)  at  Port  Jackson,  where,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  he  founded  the  first  convict  settlement  t 

Sydney  Cove,  New  South  Wales,. 
May  15th,  1788. 

MY  LORD, — I  had  the  honor  of  informing  your 
Lordship  by  Captain  Cox,  who  was  returning  to 
Europe  by  Madrass,  that  I  was  ready  to  sail  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  which  I  did  with  the 
ships  under  my  command  the  12th  of  November- 

The  25th,  being  eighty  Leagues  to  the  Eastward! 
of  the  Cape,  I  left  the  Sirus,  and  went  on  board 
the  Supply  Tender,  in  hopes  by  leaving  the  Convoy" 
to  gain  sufficient  time  to  examine  the  Country 
round  Botany  Bay,  and  fix  on  the  most  eligible 
situation  for  the  Colony  before  the  Transports 
arrived. . .  .The  westerly  winds  we  now  had  con- 
tinued till  the  3rd  January,  when  we  saw  the  Coast 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  the  winds  which  had 
been  so  favourable . . .  .now  left  us. . .  .so  that  we 
did  not  arrive  at  Botany  Bay  before  the  18th . 
The  Alexander,  Scarborough,  and  Friendship 
came  in  the  next  day,  and  the  Sirus,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Ships,  the  day  after  :  those  ships  had  con- 
tinued very  healthy.  The  Supply,  sailing  very 
badly,  had  not  permitted  my  gaining  the  advan- 
tage hoped  for,  but  I  began  to  examine  the  Bay  aa 
soon  as  we  anchored,  and  found,  that  tho'  exten- 
sive, it  did  not  afford  shelter  to  Ships  from  the 
Easterly  Winds  :  the  greatest  part  of  the  bay 
being  so  shoal,  that  Ships  of  even  a  moderate 
draught  of  water  are  obliged  to  Anchor  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  open,  and  are  exposed  to  a 
heavy  sea,  that  rolles  in  when  it  blows  hard  from, 
the  Eastward.  Several  small  runs  of  fresh  water 
were  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Bay,  but  I  did 
not  see  any  situation  to  which  there  was  not  some 
very  strong  objection. .  .  .The  best  situation  that 
offered  was  near  point  Sutherland,  where  there 
was  a  small  run  of  good  water,  but  the  ground  near 
it,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  higher 
ground,  was  spungy,  and  the  ships  could  not 
approach  this  part  of  the  Bay.  Several  good 
situations  offered  for  a  small  number  of  People,. 
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tmt  none  that  appeared  calculated  for  our  numbers, 
.and  where  the  Stores  and  Provisions  could  be 
landed  without  a  great  loss  of  time.  When  I 
considered  the  Bay's  being  so  Very  open,  and  the 
probability  of  the  swamps  rendering  the  most 
•eligible  situation  unhealthy,  I  judged  it  advisable 
to  examine  Port  Jackson.  But  that  no  time  might 
toe  lost,  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  better 
Harbour,  and  a  proper  situation  for  the  Settle- 
ment, the  ground  near  point  Sutherland  was  in 
the  meantime  to  be  cleared,  and  preparations 
made  for  landing,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lieu*  Governor .... 

I  went  round  with  three  Boats,  taking  with  me 
Captain  Hunter,  and  several  Officers,  that  by 
-examining  different  parts  of  the  Port  at  the  same 
time,  less  time  might  be  lost.  We  got  into  Port 
Jackson  early  in  the  Afternoon,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  the  finest  Harbour  in  the 
World,  in  which  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line  may 
Tide  in  the  most  perfect  security. . . . 

The  different  Coves  were  examined  with  all 
possible  expedition  :  I  fixed  upon  the  one  that 
had  the  best  Spring  of  Water,  and  in  which  the 
Ships  can  Anchor  so  close  to  shore,  that  at  a  very 
small  expence  Quays  may  be  made  at  which  the 
largest  Ships  may  load. 

This  Cove,  which  I  honoured  with  the  Name  of 
Sydney,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  Mile  across  at  the 
•entrance,  and  half  a  mile  in  length.  We  re- 
turned to  Botany  Bay  the  third  day,  where  I 
received  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the 
ground  that  was  clearing.  The  Ships  immediately 
"prepared  to  go  round,  and  the  25th,  seven  days 
sifter  I  arrived  in  the  Supply,  I  sailed  in  her  for 
Port  Jackson,  leaving  Captain  Hunter  to  follow 
Tvith  the  Transports,  it  then  blowing  too  strong 
for  them  to  work  out  of  the  Bay  ;  they  joined  me 
the  next  Evening,  and  all  the  Transports  were 
imoored  in  the  Cove .... 

(Signed)         A.  PHILLIP. 

The  Lord  Sydney. 

The  reference  for  the  letter  is  Colonial 
Office,  201/3,  p.  1.  E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 

THE  "  THBEE  HOURS  "  DEVOTION. — Pro- 
bably the  following  letter,  which  appeared 
an  The  Evening  Standard  of  9  April,  is  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  be  reprinted 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

SIR, — In  your  '  Church  Notes  '  of  yesterday,  I 

find  the  statement : — "  The  widespread  adoption 

of  this  devotion  (the  three  hours)  is  a  striking  fact. 

....Its  observance  was  started  at  St.   Alban's, 

Holborn,  just  half  a  century  ago." 

Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  devotion 
in  the  form  now  most  popular  Avas  begun  by  a 
Peruvian  Jesuit,  Father  Mesia,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ?  Perhaps  for  my  present 
purpose  no  further  evidence  will  be  needed  than 
to  copy  the  title-page  of  a  little  book  published  in 
English  as  far  back  as  1806,  whbh  runs  as  follows  : 
*'  The  Devotion  of  the  three  hours  of  the  agony 
of  Jesus  Christ  Our  Redeemer,  as  practised  every 
year  on  Good  Friday  in  the  Church  del  Giesu  (sic) 
at  Rome,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first 
hour,  viz.,  from  12  to  3  o'clock,  with  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  who  assist  thereat  in  the  above- 
tnentioned  church,  granted  by  his  Holiness 
•Pius  VI.,  anno  1789. 


c  Originally  composed  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  in  the 
Spanish  language,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Alphonsa  (sic) 
Messia  (sic),  S.J.  Printed  by  Keating,  Brown  & 
Co.,  No.  37,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  1806. 

I  may  add  the  fact,  well  known  to  musicians, 
that  Haydn  composed  an  orchestral  suite  known 
as  '  The  Seven  Words,'  to  be  performed  when  the 
service  was  introduced  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cadiz 
in  1785.  See  Pohl's  '  Biographie  Joseph  Haydn 
(vol.  i.  p.  214).  In  a  letter  quoted  by  Ponl, 
Haydn  gives  details  of  the  service,  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  is  absolutely  identical  in  every 
feature  with  what  is  commonly  carried  out  in 
Anglican  cathedrals  to-day. 

HERBERT  THURSTON,  S.J. 

31,  Farm  Street,  W. 

For  the  indulgences  granted  by  Pius  VII., 
14  Feb.,  1815,  see  '  The  New  Raccolta  '  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1892),  at  pp.  148-9. 

D.  C.  O.  o. 

"REMITTANCE  MEN." — This  term  has 
long  been  familiar  to  me  as  the  designation 
of  a  ne'er-do-well  class  of  emigrants  to  the 
Colonies  who  rely  for  subsistence  on  periodi- 
cal drafts  from  relatives  or  friends  at  home  ; 
but  I  never  met  with  it  or  heard  it  used  in 
reference  to  a  similar  class  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  Kingdom  till  I  chanced 
to  read  Maurice  Drake's  novel  '  WO2.' 
The  author's  description  of  the  type  is 
so  terse  and  pointed  that  it  deserves  to  be 
placed  on  record  in  illustration  of  the  term  : — 

"  There  's  a  class  of  man  common  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  and  especially  in  Devonshire, 
who  is  no  manner  of  use  to  himself  or  anybody 
else.  The  natives  call  them  remittance  men, 
and  that  exactly  describes  them.  They  re 
idlers,  mostly  sons  of  busy  professional  men  or 
manufacturers  in  London,  the  Midlands  or  the 
North.  When  a  fellow  is  such  a  hopeless  waster 
that  he  's  a  nuisance  in  the  old  man's  office  or 
factory,  he  gets  pensioned  off  with  perhaps  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year,  paid  at 
regular  intervals  on  condition  that  he  keeps 
away  from  his  native  place.  No  occupation  and 
regular  remittances  produce  a  well-marked  type. 
They  idle  more  or  less  gracefully  ;  they  go  fishing 
and  sail  in  small  boats,  or  get  drunk  and  sleep 
in  the  sun.  They  're  very  little  use  to  anybody, 
as  I  've  said  already,  and  I  wouldn't  mention 
them  if  I  hadn't  lived  with  them— been  one  of 
them,  if  you  like." 

The    above-quoted    passage    occurs    in    the 
first  chapter  of  the  story. 

JOHN  T.  KEMP. 

WOMEN'S  PARTS  ACTED  BY  MEN.— The 
names  of  four  of  these  actors  are  preserved 
in  Massinger's  '  The  Picture,'  1630  :— 

Honoria  the  Queene.     John  Tomson. 
Acanthe  a  maid  of  honor.     Alexander  Goffe. 
Sophia  wife  to  Mathias.     John  Hunmeman. 
Cornea,  Sophias  woman.     William  Trigge. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix,  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
*n  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


THE  ROLL  OF  THE  BABONETS. — The  Supple- 
ment to  The  London  Gazette  of  20  .Feb.  last, 
which  consists  of  '  The  Roll  of  the  Baronets,' 
merits  the  consideration  of  genealogists. 
In  1905  a  Committee  was  appointed 

44  to  report what  steps  should  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  status  of  the  holders  of  Baronetcies,  and 
'to  prevent  the  assumption  of  the  title  Baronet  by 
persons  who  have  no  right  thereto." 

This  Committee 

"  was  satisfied  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Baronet,  either  wrongfully, 
or  on  very  doubtful  basis," 

and 

"  recommended  the  preparation  by  the  Home 
Office  of  a  Roll  of  Baronets  to  include  all  persons 
who  should  for  the  future  be  officially  recognized 
and  entitled  to  the  dignity." 

This  Roll  is  now  before  us,  and  claims  to 
consist  of 

"  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Baronets  of  England, 
of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land "- 

presumably  of  those 

*'  who  should  for  the  future  be  officially  recognized 
and  entitled  to  the  dignity." 

At  first  sight  this  will  be  regarded  as  a 
welcome  spring-cleaning  of  the  neglected  and 
chaotic  gallery  of  Baronets,  but  is  it  so  in 
reality  ?  On  looking  further  into  the  report 
I  find  that 

"  the  Committee  of  1905  did  not  contemplate  that 
strict  proof  of  his  right  to  the  title  should  be 
exacted  from  every  person  claiming  to  be  a 
Baronet." 

Moreover,  we  discover  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary concurred  in  this  view,  and  recom- 
mended that 

"  a  wide  discretion  should  be  allowed,  so  that  all 
who  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  a  good  title  should 
be  enrolled." 

We  then  learn  that  a  good  title  may  consist 
of 

"  unchallenged  use  of  the  title  for  several  genera- 
tions, although  doubts  may  be,  entertained  respecting 
the  descent  or  even  the  creation  of  the  dignity" 

(The  italics  are  mine.)  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whose  challenge  would 
invalidate  the  good  title,  and  why  the  mere 
fact  of  a  challenge  can  have  this  effect ; 
also,  how  many  generations  of  usage  are 
necessary  to  obtain  a  good  title  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Baronetcy  in  question 


may  never  have  been  created,  or  that  the 
claimant  may  not  descend  from  the  grantee. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  Dr.  Round, 
whose  assistance  in  the  publication  of  the 
Roll  is  acknowledged,  would  explain  these 
difficult  points,  for  they  have  doubtless 
received  due  consideration.  P.  D.  M. 

THE  YOUNGER  VAN  HELMONT.  (See  US. 
vii.  307,  378,  468  ;  viii.  54  ;  ix.  86,  128,  169, 
207.)— In  the  sketch  of  F.  M.  van  Helmont's 
life  given  in  Van  der  Aa's  '  Biographisch 
Woordenboek,'  a  letter  of  the  philosopher 
Leibnitz  is  quoted  as  follows  : — 

"Cebon  M.  van  Helmont  est  deloge1  sans  trom- 
pette  et  sans  carillon,  mais  j'espere  que  sa 
cousine  ne  laissera  pas  de  lui  faire  des  obseques 
dans  quelque  e*glise.  S'il  n'y  en  avait  pas  d'autres, 
on  pourrait  peut-etre  obtenir  dispense  a  Wolfen- 
butel  pour  les  faire  dans  le  jardin  de  Saltzdulen, 
ou  M.  le  due  le  voulait  ensevelir  vivant." 

.From  what  letter  of  Leibnitz  is  the  extract 
taken,  and  to  what  circumstances  do  the  last 
seven  words  refer  ?  Also  can  any  informa- 
tion be  given  in  regard  to  F.  M.  v.  H.'s 
association  with  the  brother  -  Dukes  of 
Braunschweig- Wolf enbiittel,  Rudolf  August 
and  Anton  Ulrich  ? 

In  the  sketch  of  the  elder  Van  Helmont 
given  in  '  La  Biographie  Universelle,  An- 
cienne  et  Moderne,'  written  in  1817,  it  is 
stated  that  at  that  time  family  papers, 
letters,  and  the  like  were  in  the  possession  of 
a  great-nephew  of  J.  B.  van  Helmont.  Are 
descendants  alive  to-day,  and  do  they  reside 
in  Belgium  ? 

The  following  entry  is  given  in  the  '  Lon- 
don Term  Catalogues,'  Easter  Term,  1711 
( Arber's  Reprint,  iii.  674) : — 

"  (F.  M.)  van  Helmont's  Macrocosm.  His  Seder 
Olam.  Man  and  his  Diseases.  Devine  (sic) 
Being.  200  Queries.  His  Pre-existence.  Sold  by 
S.  Clarke  in  Burchin  lane." 

I  believe  that  this  is  only  a  bookseller's 
advertisement,  intended  as  an  -aid  in  dis- 
posing of  surplus  stock  of  books  which  were 
actually  published  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
that  it  does  not  prove  that  editions  of  the 
works  in  question  were  published  in  1711. 
Thus  in  the  Term  Catalogues,  Hilary  Term, 
1701  (Arber's  Reprint,  iii.  227),  after  listing 
the  English  edition  of  F.  M.  v.  H.'s  '  Thoughts 
ipori  Genesis,'  "  Printed  for  S.  Clark  in 
Lombard  Street,"  it  is  added,  "  where  you 
may  have  the  rest  of  his  Books."  These 
others,  I  suppose,  are  the  works  listed  under 
the  Easter  Term,  1711,  because  I  can  find  no 
evidence  for  any  editions  of  the  works  in 
question  for  1711.  Supposing  this  surmise 
to  be  correct,  the  entries  given  under  1711 
refer  to  the  following  works  :  'Macrocosm' 
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equals  an  abbreviated  title  of  the  '  Paradoxal 
Discourses,'  1685  ;  '  Seder  Olam  '  equals 
the  edition  of  1694  ;  '  Man  and  his  Diseases  ' 
is  an  abbreviated  title  of  the  *  Spirit  of 
Diseases,'  1694 ;  '  Devine  Being '  is  in- 
tended for  the  edition  of  '  The  Divine 
Being,'  1693  ;  '  200  Queries  '  is  the  edition 
of  1684;  and  '  Pre-existence  '  is  presumably 
the  '  Dissertation  of  the  Pre-existency  of 
Souls,'  1684.  If  these  inferences  can  be 
shown  to  be  unfounded,  or  if  any  further 
light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  bibliographical 
tangle  caused  by  the  entries  in  the  Term 
Catalogues,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  such 
information.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  title- 
pages  of  many  of  F.  M.  v.  H.'s  works  differ, 
although  the  difference  is  merely  confined 
to  the  title-pages  themselves.  I  know  as 
many  as  three  different  title-pages  of  a  single 
work,  all  issued  in  the  same  year ;  but  I  am 
entirely  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  editions 
of  1711  which  would  naturally  be  inferred 
to  have  been  issued  from  the  entries  in  the 
Term  Catalogues.  F.  S.  .D  ARROW. 

Point  Loma,  California. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  BOOK  OF  FABLES. — I  have  an  old  and 
much  abused  book  of  fables  in  verse,  which 
contains  no  clue  to  date  of  publication,  &c. 
It  has  cuts  by  W.  Kent  and  J.  Wootton, 
engraved  by  B.  Barron,  P.  Fourdrinier,  and 
J.  Vdr.  Gucht.  The  introduction  begins  with 
'  The  Shepherd  and  the  Philosopher ' : — 

Remote  from  cities  liv'd  a  swam, 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain  ; 
His  head  was  silver'd  o'er  with  age, 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage. 

The  engravings  are  curious  and  of  interest. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  some  information  about 
them  and  the  book  they  illustrate. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

A  BIRD  NAME. — Not  long  ago  I  bought, 
in  a  second-hand  bookshop,  a  paper-covered 
treatise  by  one  George  Edwards,  of  Market 
Lavington,  Wilts,  and  published  apparently 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  title-page,  headed  '  A  Discourse  on  the 
Emigration  of  British  Birds,'  gives  a  lengthy 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  little  book. 
Among  birds  mentioned  on  this  page,  after 
such  familiar  names  as  the  whinchat, 
willow -wren,  and  whitethroat,  occurs  the 
word  etotoli.  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
book  itself,  following  those  of  the  butcher- 
bird, wryneck,  redstart,  and  willow-wren, 
but  there  it  is  spelt  etoboli*  I  am  curious 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  should 
be  glad  to  be  enlightened.  J.  R.  H. 


ST.  MARY'S  AT  THAME. — Could  any  reader 
supply  me  with  the  names  of  all  persona 
interred  in  or  under  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin  at  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land ?  The  date  of  death  (if  possible)  is  also 
desired.  There  cannot  be  very  many. 

HERBERT  WM.  QUARTERMAIN. 
29,  Smith  Street,  Lower  Riccarton, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — 
Ah,  que  les  gens  d'esprit  sont  betes  I 

H.    MUTSCHMANN. 

University  College,  Nottingham. 

OLD  HAMPSTEAD  :  ANCIENT  VESTMENTS. 
— In  the  1902  issue  of  the  c  Hampstead 
Annual  '  an  article  appears  under  the  title 
of  'A  Glimpse  of  Old  Hampstead.'  It  is 
stated  therein  that 

"Grove  Lodge,  which  abuts  upon  Constable'8 
*  romantic  house  at  Hampstead,'  was  once  a  farm- 
house, and  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  long 
ago  priests'  vestments  were  discovered.  Mrs. 
Swan,  a  former  owner  of  the  Lodge,  remembered 
her  grandmother  telling  her  how  when  a  child 
she  used  to  play  at  games  in  that  upper  chamber 
arrayed  in  these  vestments." 
Is  anything  known  what  became  of  these  > 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  originally 
owned  the  vestments  ?  A.  B. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  particulars  of 
the  following  men,  who  were  educated  at 
Westminster  School  :  (1)  John  Broderick, 
admitted  1777.  (2)  Thomas  Broderick, 
admitted  1718,  aged  10.  (3)  William  Brom- 
ley, admitted  1773.  (4)  Francis  Brooke, 
admitted  1732,  aged  10.  (5)  Philip  Brooke, 
admitted  1720,  aged  11.  (6)  Thomas 
Brookes,  admitted  1729,  aged \  10.J  t  (7) 
Griffith  Broom,  admitted  1725,  aged  15. 

(8)  John  Broughton,  admitted  1739,  aged  12. 

(9)  Francis  Brouncker,  admitted  1818,  aged 
12.      (10)  Henry  Brounker,  admitted  1718, 
aged  11.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

PARISHES  AND  PATRON  SAINTS. — For  some 
centuries,  apparently,  the  name  of  a  parish 
has  been  determined  by  that  of  the  saint 
to  which  its  church  is  dedicated.  By  whom 
is  the  choice  of  the  saint  decided  ?  Some 
saints  have  been  at  times  neglected,  and  at 
other  times  greatly  favoured.  For  instance, 
I  can  only  recall  in  my  Continental  wander- 
ings one  important  church,  the  Cathedral 
st  Salerno,  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew.  His 
name  rarely  occurs  amongst  our  own  church 
parishes  formed  prior  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Throughout  that  century,  how- 
ever, churches  dedicated  to  him  sprung  up 
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in  all  directions,  and  he  apparently  appealed 
especially  to  the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical 
movement.  With  the  rise  of  the  later 
Anglican  party  St.  Barnabas  has  come  into 
favour,  but  without  any  apparent  reason, 
unless  the  prominence  given  to  the  church 
in  Pimlico  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  can  be  put  forward.  L.  G.  R. 

Bournemouth. 

[See  5  S.  x.  300 ;  xii.  43 ;  6  S.  vii.  427  ;  8  S.  vii.  328, 
389,  512;  viii.  75.] 

JAMES  IT.  OR  WILLIAM  III.  ? — There  is  a 
portrait  by  Kneller  in  the  Council  House  at 
Bristol  that  is  said  to  be  of  James  II.,  and  the 
story  attached  to  it  is  that  a  portrait  of 
Charles  II.,  being  dirty,  was  sent  to  be 
cleaned,  with  the  result  that  another  face 
was  found  underneath.  The  '  Official  Guide  ' 
(1913),  in  stating  this  face  to  be  the  face  of 
James  II.,  says  that  "  his  extreme  unpopu- 
larity at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  prob- 
ably accounts  for  such  treatment." 

I  am,  however,  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  portrait  is  that  of  William  III.,  and 
not  of  James  II.  The  big  hooked  nose  and 
the  deeply  marked  zygomatic  arches  are 
identical  with  those  of  a  tiny  miniature  set 
in  pearls  and  backed  with  enamel,  in  my  own 
possession,  that  the  prints  at  the  British 
Museum  prove  to  be  unquestionably  of 
William  III.,  and  I  believe  this  miniature  to 
have  been  given  by  the  King  to  a  Hooker 
ancestor  of  my  own  who  came  over  with  him 
in  1688.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  far  more 
likely  that  a  portrait  of  William  III.  would 
have  been  altered  by  some  loyal  Jacobite 
to  that  of  Charles,  than  that  Charles  should 
have  been  substituted  for  James. 

Can  any  correspondent  throw  light  upon 
this  curious  alteration  ? 

MABGABET  LAVINGTON. 
Chudleigh  House,  Bideford. 

SIB  ALEXANDEB  PEBCY. — How  were  the 
Percies,  Earls  of  Northumberland,  related 
to  Sir  Alexander  Percy,  Knt.,  of  Kildale, 
Ormesby,  and  Sneton,  co.  York,  whose  sister 
Margaret  married  Sir  John  Mowbray,  Knt., 
of  Kirklington  ?  WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Manor  House,  Dundrura,  co.  Down. 

JUDAS  ISCABIOT. — Will  any  one  kindly 
direct  me  to  the  original  source  of  the  story 
of  Judas  Iscariot's  one  day  of  respite  an- 
nually from  hell,  or  to  any  literary  allusions 
to  it  other  than  those  of  Matthew  Arnold 
in  '  St.  Brandan  '  and  of  Kipling  in  '  The 
Last  Chantey'  ? 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  SANDEBSON. 
Ashfield,  Bedford. 


COLERIDGE'S  POEM  '  THE  NIGHTINGALE.' 
— May  I  inquire  if  the  grove  and  "  castle 
huge  "  mentioned  by  Coleridge  in  his 
poem  '  The  Nightingale,'  written  in  April, 
1798,  have  been  located,  and,  if  so,  where 
the  precise  spot  may  be  ?  I  have  heard  a 
castle  in  West  Somerset  suggested  as  the 
venue,  but  as  it  had  been  erected  only  some 
forty  years  when  the  poem  was  written, 
and  moreover  at  that  time  was  inhabited 
by  "  the  great  lord,"  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  The  nightingale,  too,  was  an 
unknown  or  rare  bird  indeed  at  that  date 
in  the  aforesaid  locality,  as  it  is  only  within 
quite  recent  years  that  it  has  penetrated 
into  that  part  of  the  county.  This,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  the  castle.  I 
append  the  quotation  from  the  poem  to 
which  I  allude  : — 

And  I  know  a  grove 

Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge,  , 

Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  nightingales  ;  and  far  and  near, 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove, 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song, 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings, 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony,    ' 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day  ! 

D.  K.  T. 

[The  late  James  Dykes  Campbell  in  kis  edition  of 
Coleridge's  '  Poetical  Works,'  1893,  concludes  his 
notes  on  the  poem  with  the  following  words  (p.  612) : 

"  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  scenery 
of  the  poem  is  that  of  the  foot  of  the  Quantocks 
about  Stowey  and  Alfoxden ;  that  'My  Friend, 
and  thou,  our  Sister!'  are  William  and  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  ;  that,  though  not '  hard  by '  Alfoxden, 
the  '  castle  huge '  is  probably  the  ruined  castle  over- 
hanging N.  Stowey ;  and  that  the  '  most  gentle 
maid '  is  Dorothy  Wordsworth."] 

HAMPSHIRE. — Wanted  any  references  to 
this  county  from  MS.  sources.  Please  reply 
direct.  J.  H.  COPE. 

(Editor,  Hants  Field  Club.) 

Finchamstead,  Berks. 

'  VISIONS     OF    THE   WTESTEBN    RAILWAYS.' 

— I  have  a  book  of  poems  thus  entitled, 
which  contains  also  '  Thoughts  on  the  British 
Association  at  Liverpool,'  and  a  collection  of 
other  verses.  It  was  printed  in  1838  for 
private  circulation,  but  has  no  author's  name. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart., 
M.P.  for  the  western  division  of  Cornwall. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  name 
of  the  poet  ?  H.  J.  GODBOLD. 

35,  Waddon  Park  Avenue,  Croydon. 
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STATUE  OF  DIOMEPE  BY  SERGEL. — 
In  1775  one  Lord  Talbot  bought  in  Rome  a 
statue  of  Diomede  from  the  Swedish  sculptor 
J.  T.  Sergei  (1740-1814),  a  forerunner  of 
Canova  and  Thorvaldsen.  The  statue  was 
of  marble,  about  life-size,  and  represented 
Diomede  carrying  away  the  image  of  Pallas 
from  Troy.  It  was  probably  signed  "  Sergei 
fecit  Romse  1774."  Nothing  islmown  about 
it  by  the  present  members  of  the  Talbot 
families,  and  it  did  not  figure  at  the  sale  by 
Christies  in  1857. 

The  undersigned,  who  is  writing  a  mono- 
graph on  Sergei,  would  be  much  obliged  for 
any  information  about  the  statue  in  question, 
sent  directly  to  Hotel  Roosevelt,  63,  avenue 
cTIena,  Paris,  or  after  15  May  to  the  National 
Museum  of  Stockholm.  H.  BRISING. 

TRAIN  BAND  MEN. — In  the  Parish  Con- 
stable's Accounts  of  a  Leicestershire  village 
for  1715  there  are  items  for  expenses  in  con- 
nexion with  "  two  Train  band  men,"  includ- 
ing 2s.  for  "  listing  "  them  ;  also  four  days' 
pay  for  them  whilst  at  Leicester,  together 
with  a  fee  of  2s.  for  the  "  Muster  Master  " 
there.  There  are  also  charges  for  repairs 
to  two  swords  and  muskets,  and  an  item, 
21.  15s.  6d.  "  paid  for  the  armour  of  the  Train 
band."  These  preparations  were,  no  doubt, 
made  in  consequence  of  the  Jacobite  rising 
in  the  North.  Did  the  two  train  band  men 
belong  to  the  village,  and  whose  property 
was  the  armour,  &c.  ?  Where  can  I  find 
information  on  the  subject  ?  M.  B. 

[See  the  long  note  at  10  S.  xii.  422,  by  Miss  ETHEL 
LEGA  -  WEEKES,  on  '  Military  Musters  :  Parish 
Armour.'] 

"  AMENER  DE  FEYNS  "  :  "  PAPE.  "  —  In  a 
West- Country  case,  entered  in  contracted 
Latin,  one  of  the  culprits  is  described  as 

Thomas  le  amener  de  ffeyns "  and  as 
' '  ductor  de  ffeyns. ' '  He  led  two  horses  laden 
with  "ffeyns."  One  is  tempted  to" seek  a 
Norman-French  origin  for  the  title.  Another 
man  was  William  Hugo,"  pape  de  Exon'," 
and  is  also  described  as  a  servant  of  the 
Mayor  of  that  city.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
the  occupations  of  these  two  men  ? 

F.  ROSE-TROUP. 

OLD  ETONIANS.— I  shall  be  much  obliged 
for  any  information  regarding  the  following 
Eton  boys :— Acland,  Hugh,  admitted  27 
April,  1765,  left  about  1769.  Alcock,  John, 
admitted  3  March,  1762,  left  about  1763. 
Alkin,  Thomas  Verrier,  admitted  14  April, 
1760,  left  about  1764.  Ambrose,  John 
admitted  3  May,  1757,  left  about  1761. 
Andrews,  John,  admitted  8  Sept.,  1764, 


left  about  1768.  Ashton  (or  Assheton), 
Thomas,  admitted  16  Jan.,  1761,  left  about 
1765.  Aston,  Willoughby,  admitted  9  Sept., 
1761,  left  same  year.  Athill,  Joseph,  ad- 
mitted 15  Jan.,  1760,  left  about  1765.  Aus- 
tin, Daniel,  admitted  29  April,  1762,  left 
same  year.  Ayscough,  George  Edward, 
admitted  6  June^  1759,  left  about  1763. 

R.   A.  A.-L. 

REGISTERS  OF  HAWKHTJRST,  KENT.  —  Can 
any  reader  inform  me  where  a  copy  of  the 
register  of  marriages  at  Hawkhurst  Church, 
Kent,  between  1725  and  1750  may  be  seen  ? 
I  am  anxious  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  entry 
of  my  great-great-grandfather's  marriage. 
He  was  married  at  this  church,  but  the  Vicar 
informs  me  that  the  registers  are  missing  for 
that  period.  J.  J.  PIPER. 

MARTEN  OF  BROADWATER,  SUSSEX.  —  I 
should  be  very  glad  of  any  information  as  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  family  of  Marten  who 
lived  at  Broadwater  (near  Worthing)  some 
time  ago.  E.  B 


DEATH  FOLK-LORE. 

(11  S.  ix.  128,  196,  236,  278,  296,  sub  'Tying 
Legs  after  Death.') 

IN  one  direction,  at  least,  the  writer  can  throw 
light  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  refute  some  mistaken  notions,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example.  The 
writer  was  gravely  told  the  other  day  that 
Hebrews  place  silver  money  in  the  palms  of 
the  dead  "  to  get  them  across  the  Jordan." 
Now,  immediately  it  is  known  that  death  is 
merely  a  question  of  hours,  or,  as  we  say, 
"  the  person  lies  '  gousess,'  "  a  "  professional  " 
watcher  is  duly  installed.  Of  course,  the 
"  vacher  "  (watcher)  is  usually  kept  out  of 
the  patient's  sight  as  much  as  practicable. 
By  this  device  premature  interment  is  un- 
known among  the  Hebrews.  The  "  watcher," 
as  soon  as  the  final  act  occurs,  is  there  to 
render  valuable  assistance,  both  to  the  dead 
and  to  the  living,  in  a  way  such  as  might  be 
resented  if  volunteered  by  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  the  bereaved.  The  "  vacher  "  is, 
for  the  time  being,  in  possession  of  the 
"  house  of  mourning,"  and  everybody  yields 
to  his  (or  her)  authority  until  the  body  is 
finally  removed  by  the  undertaker's  men  on 
the  morning  of  the  funeral  ;  till  which  time 
(never  more  than  three  days  if  a  Sabbath 
intervenes)  this  manor  woman  remains  with 
the  deceased,  and,  in  some  cases,  helps  the 
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*'  tahara-men,"  or  the  "  tahara-women,"  to 
prepare  the  corpse  for  its  final  resting-place. 
Many  are  the  strange  wishes  of  the  dying, 
and  so  far  as  is  lawful,  every  effort  is  made  to 
respect  them.  Some  pious  Hebrews  insist 
on.  having  a  bag  of  Palestinian  earth  buried 
with  them  in  their  coffins  ;  some  desire  to  be 
laid  out  in  their  "  Yom-Kippur  attire,"  in 
the  white  robes  and  caps  they  wear  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  acquiesce  in  the  desire 
to  enclose,  say,  a  favourite  Hebrew  volume, 
or  the  dead  man's  phylacteries,  but  such 
requests  would  be  faithfully  carried  out  by 
the  "  lavadores,"  or  "  washers."  Money  or 
jewellery  is  never  placed  in  the  coffin,  such 
things  being  contrary  to  the  principles 
•of  Hebrew  sepulture. 

The  next  stage  is  the  "  Shiva,"  or  the 
*'  week  of  mourning."  When  the  "  meis," 
or  body,  is  being  carried  out  of  the  house, 
*'  karrea,"  or  "  garment- slitting,"  begins. 
A  male  and  a  female  operator  are  in 
attendance,  whose  duty  it  is  to  slit,  and  then 
to  tear,  usually  -the  top  of  one's  waistcoat, 
or  the  women's  "  undervests."  Then  the 
mourners  set  out  for  the  cemetery,  following 
the  body  enclosed  in  a  plain  deal  casing, 
with  a  pall  thrown  over  it  as  a  concession  to 
modernity.  The  newer  practice  of  interment 
in  expensive  caskets  is  growing  among  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  community,  though 
it  is  not  encouraged.  Only  men-folk  are 
permitted  to  follow. 

In  some  respects  modern  practice  differs 
materially  from  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  For  instance,  "  karrea "  was 
"  obligatory,"  according  to  the  Talmud 
(Sabbath,  105b),  "  even  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
directly  the  person  expired."  Again, 
"  neechumin,"  or  sympathy,  was  allowed  to 
be  offered  to  the  bereaved  on  the  Sabbath 
(ibid.,  12b).  In  those  days  the  mourners 
stood  up  to  receive  the  visitors  as  they  filed 
silently  by  them  (Sanhedrin,  19).  Nowadays 
the  Sabbath  is  not  marred  by  the  presence  of 
death  in  the  house  at  all.  Nothing  in  rela- 
tion to  family  bereavement  is  then  outwardly 
apparent.  In  fact,  the  accidental  interven- 
tion of  "  the  holy  day  "  reduces  the  actual 
mourning  sometimes  from  seven  to  one  or  two 
days.  Nowadays,  mourners  are  seated,  both 
men  and  women,  on  low  stools,  in  which 
posture  they  are  supposed  to  take  their 
meals  ;  the  first  of  which  consists  of  eggs, 
the  symbol  of  immortality  and  fruitfulness, 
presented  to  them  by  friends  who  volunteer 
to  look  after  their  bodily  needs  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  men  return  from  the  last 
offices  to  the  dead.  In  many  homes  there 


are  matins  as  well  as  vespers,  in  order  to  give 
the  men  and  boys  every  opportunity  to  say 
"Kaddish,"  or  "Prayers  for  the  Dead." 
Visiting  the  bereaved  is  considered  to  be  a 
duty  of  the  highest  significance,  because,  in 
the  words  of  the  Rabbins,  "  it  conduces  to 
sweet  courtesy,"  and  is  held  "as  of  equal 
value,  in  respect  to  merit  hereafter,"  with 
"  visiting  the  sick,  or  portioning  poor  dower- 
less  maidens,  and  other  charitable  deeds." 

Social  conditions  constantly  change  ;  but 
in  pre-Ghetti  periods  the  services  one  could 
render  to  mourners  under  the  generic  heading 
of  "  neechumin  "  were  both  liberal  and 
extensive.  To-day,  for  the  poorer  classes 
of  Hebrew  mourners,  there  are  numerous 
societies  in  existence,  so  that  little  or  no 
private  assistance  is  called  for  ;  yet  it  is  not 
considered  debasing  to  them  if  any  wealthy 
neighbour  should  undertake  to  be  responsible 
for  the  groceries,  &c.,  required  during  the 
"  Shiva,"  when,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  callers,  the  demands  upon  their  larders 
would  be  exhausting  and  prohibitive ;  for 
hospitality,  like  other  duties,  must  be  rigidly 
carried  out  by  them  to  the  letter  just  the 
same  (Berachoth,  11). 

Though  morning  services  may  be  falling 
into  desuetude,  and  the  midday  callers 
may  be  few,  yet  many  forgather  to  the 
house  of  mourning  to  join  in  the  evening 
prayers,  especially  if  they  are  in  their  year 
of  mourning  themselves,  or  are  keeping  a 
"  Yahrzeit,"  or  "  anniversary  for  a  parent," 
when  they  too  can  join  in  reciting  "  Kad- 
dish." Usually,  the  clergyman  of  the  local 
synagogue,  or  the  "  Chevra  "  (Society)  to  which 
the  deceased  belonged,  comes  to  chant 
"  Maariv,"  or  vespers,  to  read  certain  appro- 
priate psalms  and  prayers,  and  to  "  speak 
mussar  "  (consolation),  to  all  and  sundry, 
whether  mourners  or  not.  These  are  the 
great  occasions  when  "  the  Maggid  " 
(speaker)  can  pour  forth  his  boundless  stores 
of  Hagada  and  Midrash,  with  a  deftness  and 
a  celerity  of  combination  truly  marvellous, 
the  immediate  effect  being  cognizable  in  the 
transfigured  countenances  of  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enoug;h  to  listen  to  his  honeyed  words. 
This  office  of  "  consolator  "  is  open  to  every- 
body possessing  the  fascinating  art  of  "  enter- 
taining mourners."  The  one  rule  to  be 
observed  is  not  to  permit  them  to  mope.  At 
all  costs,  they  must  be  shaken  out  of  their 
melancholy,  and  it  is  the  visitor's  business 
to  find  a  way  or  make  one. 

The  "  Shiva  "  is  brought  to  a  dramatic 
close  by  one  or  more  friends  and  relatives 
accompanying  the  mourners  to  the  syna- 
gogue on  the  first  Friday  night  after  the 
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funeral,  when  the  mourners  stand  either 
at  the  bar  or  doorway  of  the  "Chevra,"  or 
wait  in  the  vestry,  till,  a  certain  part  of 
the  service  completed,  the  "  Chazan  'a 
(chanter)  comes,  and  bids  them  enter  the 
portals  with  these  words,  "  May  He  com 
fort  you  in  the  company  of  those  wTho  are 
mourning  for  Zion  and  Jerusalem!"  The 
mourners  are  then  led  to  their  pews.  At  the 
elose  of  the  service  they  proceed  to  the  foot  of 
the  Ark,  where  repose  the  Scrolls  of  the  Law, 
and  there  recite  the  Kaddish.  Thus  ends 
the  first  period  of  mourning  ;  the  minor 
period  extends  for  a  month.  Shaving  and 
haircutting  must  be  eschewed  during  that 
time.  Kaddish  for  parents  lasts  nearly  a 
year.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney,  N.E. 

In  one  of  M.  Maurice  Barres's  admirable 
speeches  on  the  desecration  of  French 
churches  he  remarked  : — 

"  II  est  interessant  de  chercher  a  comprendre  les 
divers  etages  du  sentiment  religieux  dans  la  popu- 
lation franchise.  Je  puis  vous  citer  tel  village  du 
Midi  dans  la  partie  de  Tarrondissement  crAgen 
qui  confine  au  Tarn-et-Garonne,  ou  Ton  place  dans 
le  cercueil  les  souliers  du  mort  et  de  1'argent,  les 
souliers  pour  qu'il  puisse  aller  au  bout  de  son 
voyage,  1  argent  pour  qu'il  soit  a  m6me  de  donner 
satisfaction  &  la  divinit^  infernale."— '  La  Grande 
Pi  tie  des  Bglises  de  France,'  p.  95. 

Your  correspondent  Y.  T.  has  most 
generously  sent  me  a  sheaf  of  the  folk-lore 
she  has  harvested,  and  from  it  I  gather  that 
"  in  some  of  the  islands  (Arran,  &c.)  a  coin 
is  thrown  into  a  new-made  grave." 

Furthermore,  in  the  Mourne  Mountains 
neither  pin,  nor  string,  nor  ligature  of  any 
kind  must  impede  the  action  of  a  coffined 
body,  "for  what 's  bound  on  earth  is  bound 
in  heaven." 

I  am  grateful  to  MB.  THOMAS  RAT- 
CLIFFE  for  his  article,  which  is  exactly  to 
the  point.  I  saw  as  a  child  some  disks  of 
ivory  which  were  for  eye-closing  purposes, 
and  I  possessed  a  twopenny  piece  which  had, 
perhaps,  done  melancholy  duty  before  it 
became  one  of  my  "  treasures." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

The  most  obvious  object  in  tying  the  legs 
of  a  person  after  death  seems  not  yet  to 
have  been  mentioned,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 
dead  from  "  walking."  Those  familiar  with 
vampires  and  other  "  revenants  "  will  re- 
member practices  similar  to  the  driving  of 
an  iron  nail  into  each  finger  and  toe  of  one 
likely  to  "  walk,"  or  breaking  the  ankles  and 
turning  the  feet  to  point  backwards  (see 
'  Anthropos,'  1909,  iv.  679,  and  note).  So 
the  custom  among  English  gipsies  appears 


to  be  burial  without  shoes  or  slippers:  "The 
prohibition  of  footwear  is  in  all  probability 
based  on  the  belief  that  it  would  keep  the 
ghost  from  'walking'1'  (Folk-Lore,  1913, 
xxiv.  354).  Possibly  "  another  example 
was  that  of  the  skeleton  of  a  prisoner  who 
had  been  buried  in  his  irons  "  (report  as  to 
find  at  Old  Sarum,  briefed  in  Athenaeum, 
7  March,  1914,  p.  347).  Perhaps  the  survivors 
had  such  good  reason  to  fear  his  "  walking  " 
in  revenge  that,  to  make  sure,  they  willingly 
sacrificed  a  set  of  irons,  then  more  costly  than 

nOW.  ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 

In  one  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steele's  books  mention 
is  made  of  a  Hindu  superstition  which  seems 
to  be  connected  with  this  subject.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  been  unable  to  identify  the 
book,  but  in  it  a  woman  missionary  and  doc- 
tor describes  how  she  was  refused  admission 
to  the  confinement  of  a  native  woman,  who 
died.  The  doctor  was  allowed  to  see  the 
corpse,  and  found  that  fetters  had  been 
placed  on  the  feet  to  prevent  the  wife  from 
haunting  her  husband.  In  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's '  Kim  '  there  is  a  description  of  the 
sort  of  fiend  into  which  the  poor  young  wife 
might  have  been  transformed  : — 

'Achurel  is  the  peculiarly  malignant  ghost  of 
a  woman  who  has  died  in  childbed.  She  haunts 
lonely  roads,  her  feet  are  turned  backwards  on  the 
ankles,  and  she  leads  men  to  torment." 

M.  H.  DODDS. 


Fox  OF  STBAD BROKE,  SUFFOLK  (11  S.  ix. 
168,  216,  310).— There  are  notes  at  1  S.  xi. 
325,  395.  At  2  S.  i.  301  it  is  stated  that 

'*  Sir  Stephen  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Fox,  of 
Farley,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  near  Salisbury.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Pavey  of  the 
same  county." 

And  again  : — 

"  Sir  Stephen  was  born  March  27,  1627.  His 
rather  died  1652.  He  had  an  elder  brother  John, 
who  had  an  estate  at  Avebury,  co.  Wilts.  He 
married  about  1654  Mrs.  Eliz.  Whittle,  dau.  of 
Mr.  W.  Whittle,  of  co.  Lancaster.  A  grant  of  arms 
was  made  to  him  Oct.  30,  1658.  A  grant  of  arms 

to  Dame  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Sept.  13,  1688 His 

second  wife  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Hope,  daughter  of 
a  clergyman  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
buried  at  the  church  built  by  him  at  Farley,  his 
birthplace,  1713." 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

ST.  PANCRAS  (11  S.  ix.  191,  235,  312).— 
Will  MR.  ABRAHAMS  please  say  where  the 
MS.  history  by  John  Martin  named  <  by  him 
is  preserved  ?  SOMERS  TOWN. 
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MILTON'S  EPITAPH  :  THE  SECOND  FOLIO 
OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE  PLAYS  (11  S.  viii. 
141,  196,  232,  294,  317  ;  ix.  11,  73,  114,  172, 
217,  237,  257,  294). — To  my  question  whether 
he  does  or  does  not  deny  that  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  had  translated  part  of  '  Bartas  His 
Dei  line  Weekes  and  Workes,'  and  so  could 
have  been  referred  to  by  Sylvester  in  1605  as 
a  previous  translator  of  part  thereof,  SIR 
EDWIN  BURNING-LAWRENCE  replies  that  the 
entry  to  W.  Ponsonby  of  Sidney's  transla- 
tion in  the  Stationers'  Register  at  the  same 
time  as  Sidney's  '  Arcadia  '  was  entered  to 
him 

"teaches  us  that  originally  it  was  intended  to 
bring  out  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Sidney,  just  as  the  '  Arcadia,'  which 
was  wholly  Bacon's  work,  was  likewise  produced 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Sidney,  who  in  fact  did 
not  write  anything." 

And  SIR  EDWIN  at  the  same  time  affirms 
that  in  showing  that  Sylvester's  reference  to 
"  Apelles  Table  "  was  followed  by  Beling's  re- 
ference to  "  Apelles  Picture,"  I  but  "  proved  " 
that  the  earlier  reference  does,  as  he  from 
the  first  said,  "  mean  the  list  of  Bacon's 
anonymous  works." 

Concerning  the  matter  last  named,  I  must 
submit  to  other  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  that 
that  quotation  of  mine  from  the  Preface  to 
the  sixth  book  added  to  the  '  Arcadia  '  in 
1627  proves  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  SIR 
EDWIN  claims.  For  the  word  "  Table,"  as 
used  by  Sylvester,  quite  obviously  stood  for 
what  it  stood  for  when  Shakespeare  penned 
the  lines  : — 

Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

'King  John, 'II.  i.  503. 
and 

Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart. 

Sonnet  XXIV.  2. 

Francis  Meres,  but  seven  years  before  Syl- 
vester wrote,  had  retold  the  story  of  the  un- 
finished picture  of  Venus  by  Apelles  in  his 
often  -  cited  work  '  Palladis  Tamia  ' ;  and 
Sylvester's  reference  to  that  story  is  clear. 

As  to  Sidney  not  having  translated  Du 
Bartas,  I  may  now  make  a  further  reference. 
This  is  to  Florio's  '  Montaigne,'  and  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  dedication  of  the  second 
book  Florio  will  be  found  incidentally  to 
mention  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  a 
translation  of  the  first  of  the  '  Deuine  Weekes ' 
of  Du  Bartas. 

I  willingly  admit  that  I  am  not  of  the 
"  initiated  "  like  SIR  EDWIN,  but  only  a  plain 
literary  man,  unable  to  boast  of  privileged 
access  to  secrets,  and  to  that  extent  "  un- 
informed." But  if  he  is  of  the  "  A.A. — 
Rouge  Croix  No.  33  'Masons,"  to  whom,  as 


he  says,  "  Bacon's  secrets  have  from  the- 
beginning  been  entrusted,"  cannot  he  per- 
suade even  one  of  the  other  thirty-two 
"  grand  possessors  "  of  Bacon's  secrets  at 
least  to  confirm  his  permitted  statement  that 
they  do  hold  them  ?  And  if  not,  why  not  ? 
Why,  too,  if  "fully  informed,"  his  seeming 
trust — see  '  The  Shakespeare  Myth,'  p.  5 — in 
the  Gallup  decipherings  ? 

In  the  "  cancel  leaf  "  of  three  surviving 
copies  of  the  Second  Folio  SIR  EDWIN  has 
a  legitimate  bone  of  contention.  But,  as 
Sylvester's  pyramid-shaped  address  to  the 
departed  Sidney  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register  and  by 
Florio's  reference,  and  Sylvester's  bracketed 
"  (that  Holy  RELIQVE  being  shri'nd  In  some- 
High-Place,  close  lockt  fro  common  light)  5T 
can  fairly  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  Sidney's 
translation  of  the  first  of  the  '  Deuine 
Weekes,'  it  is  a  bone  he  has  failed  to  show 
in  any  connexion  with  Milton's  alleged  know- 
ledge of  Bacon's  authorship  of  the  Shake- 
spearian plays.  J.  DENHAM  PARSONS. 

[The  above  reply  was  in  type  before  the  death 
of  SIR  EDWIN  DURNING  -  LAWRENCE,  which  we 
regret  to  say  took  place  suddenly  early  last  week. 
Although  we  cannot  pretend  to  any  agreement  with 
him  in  his  views  on  Shakespeare,  we  are  sorrjr 
he  cannot  now  answer  MR.  DENHAM  PARSONS'^ 
challenge  about  the  "  initiated."  ] 

VOLTAIRE  IN  ENGLAND  (11  S.  ix.  308). — 
A  document  recently  discovered  in  St.  Peters- 
burg was  printed  as  *  An  English  Notebook 
of  Voltaire  '  in  The  English  Review  for  Feb- 
ruary last.  The  curious  spelling  was  left 
unedited,  but  two  paragraphs  were  omitted 
from  the  original,  owing  to  their  obscenity. 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

[G.,  MR.  JOHN  HARRISON,  and  QUIEN  SABE  are 
thanked  for  replies.! 

DIDO'S  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  (11  S.  ix.  47)* 
— The  three  analogues  of  this  tradition  given 
in  my  query  are  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
growth,  although  one  of  them  appears  ta 
have  been  preserved  only  in  an  old  itinerary 
in  China  of  a  Japanese  priest.  But  I  am 
now  able  to  add  to  the  list  the  following 
Japanese  legend  that  attaches  to  the  church 
Dounji  in  the  northern  province  of  Riku- 
zen  : — • 

"  Anciently  there  lived  in  this  locality  a  strange- 
couple,  man  and  wife,  with  rosy  faces  and  beau- 
tiful figures.  They  ever  looked  like  blooming 
youth,  but  their  talks  evinced  their  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  events  that  had  occurred  five 
or  six  centuries  ago — in  fact,  senility  could  never 
affect  them.  It  happened  during  the  period  of 
Keiun  (A.D.  704-7)  that  a  Buddhist  priest  named 
Joe  came  to  stay  in  their  house,  when  he  discovered 
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the  holiness  of  the  place  because  of  its  being  sur- 
rounded by  ninety-nine  peaks  and  as  many  valleys. 
Therefore  he  became  desirous  of  founding  a  sanc- 
tuary in  it.  Finding  both  his  host  and  hostess  loth 
to  grant  him  a  necessary  area,  he  craved  their 
indulgence  to  let  him  as  much  land  as  his  wand 
•could  shade  if  planted  in  their  presence.  This 
proposal  being  accepted  and  put  into  execution,  the 
wand  instantly  covered  with  its  shade  all  the  tract 
belonging  to  them.  So  they  were  obliged  to  give 
it  over  to  him,  and  retired  to  a  mountain  twenty 
[Japanese]  miles  away,  where,  it  is  said,  they  are 
occasionally  seen  even  nowadays." — Kume,  'Banji 
Banzaburo,'  Zeitschrift  fur  Japanische  Voiles-  und 
Landeskunde,  Tokyo,  5  Marz,  1914,  S.  22. 

KUMAGUSU  MIX  AK  AT  A. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

JAMES  MORGAN  (US.  viii.  389,  471  ;  ix. 
15). — There  appears  to  be  no  authority  for 
the  statement  in  Burke's  '  Gentry '  that 
J.  Morgan  was  of  an  old  Carmarthenshire 
i'amily,  and  inherited  the  Welsh  property 
from  his  maternal  uncle  Erasmus  Lewis  of 
Abercothi.  That  work  incorrectly  names 
Morgan's  wife  as  Mary  Parry,  and  adds  that 
she  was  sister  to  Catherine,  wife  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Bolton.  Mrs.  Morgan's 
name  was  Catherine,  and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's 
wife  (who  died  23  April,  1744)  was  her  aunt. 
Since  MRS.  COPE  in  her  reply  has  referred  to 
one  of  James  Morgan's  sons,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state  clearly  the  names  of  all  his  children. 

1.  Charles,  born  1738,  living  in  Oct.,  1752  ; 
•died  in  his  father's  lifetime  before  1754. 

2.  George,  born   13   Oct.,    1739;   of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford  ;    barrister-at-law,  Lincoln's 
Inn,   1767;    inherited  Abercothi  and  other 
property  in  Carmarthenshire  (under  the  will 
of    Erasmus   Lewis)      at   the   death  of   his 
father,  Sept.,    1771  ;    was  High  Sheriff,  co. 
Carmarthen,     1792 ;      acquired     Biddlesden 
Park,  Bucks,  1791,  by  purchase  from  Lady 
Fermanagh  ;  married  1792  Frances,  daughteV 
of  William  Mabbot  of  Bulmarsh,  Berks,  by 

a   daughter   of Courthope   of   Whiligh, 

Sussex ;     and  died   10  June,    1819,  leaving 
issue  six  sons. 

3.  Rev.    James   Morgan,   D.D.,   bapt.    at 
St.     Andrew's,    Holborn,     18    Jan.,     1741  ; 
inherited  Oakfield,  Berks,  from  his  mother  ; 
was  of  Oriel  College,   Oxon  ;    D.D.,    1785  ; 
Prebendary   of   Gloucester,  1803  ;     married 
10  Oct.,  1771,  Mary  Ann,  dau.  of  William 
Thoyts    of   Carshalton  by  Jane,  dau.  of  C. 
May  of  Basingstoke ;  and  died  2  June,  1810, 
leaving  issue — 

(i. )  Francis  of  Oakfield ;  of  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxon, 
1794,a*.  17;  B.A.,  1800. 

(ii.)  James. 

(iii.)  Rev.  Henry  Charles ;  of  B.N.  Coll., 
Oxon,  1809,  ast.  18  ;  M.A.,  1816  ;  Vicar  of 


Goodrich,  co.  Hereford,  1830,  until  his  death, 
29  July  1875. 

4.  William,  bapt.  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
21  July,   1742  ;  living  in  1743  ;  died  in  his 
father's  lifetime. 

5.  John,  bapt.  29  Jan.,  1744  ;    student  of 

Lincoln's  Inn,  1 770  ;    married dau.  and 

coheir  of Lawes. 

6.  Catherine,  bapt.  1  Dec.,  1745. 

7.  Catherine  Emma,  bapt.  21  Jan.,  1748  ; 
living  in  Aug.,  1751  (see  will  of  her  great- 
uncle  Capt.  William  Parry,  P.C.C.  56  Searle). 

8.  Mary  Elizabeth,  bapt.  21  Jan.,  1750. 

9.  Chardin,  bapt.  25  Aug.,  1751,  living  in 
1776. 

In  his  will  dated  19  June,  1771,  James 
Morgan  mentions  only  (besides  his  second 
wife  Hannah)  four  children — George  James, 
John,  and  Chardin ;  he  also  mentions 
estates  in  cos.  Berks,  Carmarthen,  Glamor- 
gan, and  Gloucester.  The  will  was  proved 
26  Sept.,  1771  (P.C.C.  382  Trevor).  The 
situation  of  the  estates  might  give  a  clue  to 
his  parentage.  It  appears  from  a  deposition 
of  the  year  1741  that  James  Morgan  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  was  then  aged  41,  so  the  baptism 
at  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  quoted  at  viii.  471,  can- 
not refer  to  him.  G.  R.  B. 

THE  TAYLOR  SISTERS  (11  S.  ix.  225,  297, 
317). — Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  my 
grandfather's  strong  objection  to  women  be- 
coming authors,  hence  all  the  early  books 
written  by  my  aunts  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor 
were  anonymous,  and,  when  the  copyrights  ex- 
pired, various  erratic  editions  were  published 
with  regrettable  alterations  in  the  text,  and 
entirely  incongruous  illustrations,  drawn  for 
the  most  part  by  persons  who  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  costume,  the 
clothing  being  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  advance 
of  the  poetry. 

The  worst  instances  are,  perhaps,  '  City 
Scenes '  and  '  Original  Poems.'  Art  had 
sunk  to  its  lowest  depths  in  the  early  Vic- 
torian period,  and  was  only  revived  to  some 
degree  of  accuracy  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

"  Little  Ann  " — afterwards  Mrs.  Gilbert — 
wrote  '  The  True  Story,'  '  Little  Ann  and 
her  Mother,'  and  doubtless  held  this 
dialogue  in  Cavendish  Square — then  the 
westernmost  part  of  fashionable  London — 
with  her  own  mother,  Arm  Taylor,  herself 
the  author  of  various  novels  which  went — 
some  of  them — through  numerous  editions. 

I  have  in  my  possession  most  of  these  early 
editions,  in  later  years  initialed  by  my 
aunt  Ann  Taylor  "A.  &  J.,"  thus  giving  the 
authorship. 
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I  have  also  a  very  graphic  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  this  Cavendish  Square  scene  by  my 
father  Isaac  Taylor,  the  young  brother  of 
Ann  and  Jane,  made  for  the  frontispiece 
when  he  was  only  17  years  of  age. 

It  was  badly  engraved  for  the  first  edition, 
and  with  various  unfortunate  alterations 
for  many  later  issues.  At  the  time  when  this 
sketch  was  made  there  was  still  an  ostenta- 
tious grandeur  in  the  doings  of  our  nobility 
incredible  to  the  present  generation. 

This  frontispiece  is  obviously  a  careful 
sketch  of  what  my  father  saw.  Here  is  the 
grand  lady  being  helped  into  her  carriage  by 
two  footmen  with  powdered  hair.  A  pos- 
tilion sits  on  one  of  the  two  front  horses  of 
a  team  of  four.  A  majestic  coachman  sits 
on  the  box.  Two  more  footmen  stand  up 
behind.  The  liveries  throughout  are  re- 
splendent, and  an  enormous  coat  of  arms 
covers  the  hammer-cloth. 

This  little  book  passed  through  fifty  edi- 
tions in  England,  and  was  translated  into 
German,  Dutch,  and  Russian. 

MB.  CoRFiELD-asks,"  Who  was  E.  Taylor]?  " 
Emily  Taylor  was  a  somewhat  voluminous 
writer  of  hymns,  poems,  and  stories  for 
children,  and,  being  no  relation  of  Ann  and 
Jane,  should  hardly  have  been  mixed  up 
with  them.  She  died  in  1872. 

I  would  refer  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  this  subject  to  the  *  D.N.B.,']  where  the 
lives  of  Ann,  Jane,  and  Isaac  (the  illustrator 
of  their  books)  are  given  at  length. 

I  may  mention  incidentally  that  four 
members  of  this  family  were  unfortunately 
named  Isaac,  causing  much  inconvenience 
to  investigators,  biographers,  arid  others : — 

1.  Isaac  Taylor,  1730-1807,  artist  and  en- 
graver. 

2.  Isaac  Taylor,  1759-1829,  artist,  author, 
and  engraver,  father  of  Ann  and  Jane. 

3.  Isaac    Taylor,    1787-1865.    artist    and 
author,  illustrator  of  most  of  Ann  and  Jane's 
books. 

4.  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  1829-1901,  author 
of  '  Words  and  Places,'  &c. 

Their  identity  has  been  made  clear  in 
the  '  D.N.B.' 

I  may  also  venture  to  mention  here  that  I 
am  j  ust  now  writing  an  account  of  the  work  as 
an  artist  and  illustrator  of  books  done  bv  my 
father,  Isaac  Taylor  (1787-1865),  during  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
beginning  at  1804;  and  am  collecting,  so  far 
as  is  now  possible,  the  original  drawings  of 
these  many  engravings.  In  particular  I 
should  like  to  see  or  obtain  the  100  drawings 
for  Boydell's  Bible  (1820),  and  those  for  the 


frontispieces  for  Handel's  Oratorios  (1809), 
4  Rural  Scenes  '  (1805  and  1813),  '  The  World 
turned  Upside  Down'  ( 1810),  '  Scenes  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America'  (about 
1822),  and  'Beginnings  of  British  Bio- 
graphy' (about  1822).. 

These  drawings  must  be  buried  in  some 
collection.  They  have  been  commented  on 
by  Haydon,  Rossetti,  Gilchrist,  and  others 
for  their  imaginative  power. 

HENRY  TAYLOR,  F.S.A. 

Birklands,  Birkdale,  Lancashire. 

Ann  Taylor,  born  30  Jan.,  1782,  passed 
away  at  dawn  on  Thursday,  20  Dec.,  1866. 
She  lies  in  the  general  cemetery,  Notting- 
ham, in  the  grave  where  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert  (who  died  12  Dec., 
1852),  was  interred.  I  have  no  copy  of  the 
inscription. 

Jane  Taylor  was  in  her  41st  year  (not 
40th)  at  her  death,  she  being  born  on 
23  Sept.,  1783.  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

35,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.G. 

WILLIAM  (SIMON)  IVE  (11  S.  ix.  291).— Ive 
the  musician  was  called  Simon,  not  William. 
MR.  GERISH  has  probably  followed  the 
'  Victoria  County  History  of  Hertfordshire,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  384,  which  states  erroneously  that 
Ive  was  baptized  in  the  church  at  Ware, 
20  July,  1660.  The  date  is  wrong.  Ive  was 
born  at  Ware,  and  baptized  on  20  July,  1600. 
His  chief  work  was  done  long  before  1660. 
He  died  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  New- 
gate Street,  1  July,  1662.  Ive  is  in  the 
'  D.N.B.,'  and  also  in  Grove's  '  Dictionary 
of  Music.'  His  will  is  P.C.C.  Laud,  fol.  97. 
If  MR.  GERISH  will  take  the  '  D.N.B.'  and 
Mrs.  Wodehouse's  Index  to  Grove's  '  Dic- 
tionary,' and  compare  the  work  by  Ive 
therein  recorded  with  the  lists  in  Mr.  Barclay 
Squire's  Catalogue  of  B.M.  Printed  Music 
and  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscript  Music  also 
in  the  B.M.,  he  will  get  as  full  a  record  of 
Ive's  musical  work  as  is  possible. 

Ive  had  a  son,  also  Simon,  who  was  a  stu- 
dent of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1664,  and 
who  probably  died  young.  The  name  ap- 
pears again  iii  our  own  time  in  the  registers 
of  Caius  Coll.,  Cambridge  : — 

Ive,  Simon  :  son  of  George  Henry  Ive, 
goldsmith,  of  Cornhill,  London.  Admitted 
pensioner,  25  March,  1853;  B.A.,  1858; 
M.A.,  1863  ;  ordained  deacon  (Ely),  1862  ; 
priest  (do.),  1863  ;  curate  of  Ickleton,  Cambs., 
1862-4  ;  St.  James's,  Taunton,  1864-6  ; 
St.  Saviour's,  Highbury,  1866-72 ;  Long- 
bridge  Deverill,  1872-5  ;  St.  Anne's,  Hollo- 
way,  1876-98.  Still  living  in  Tollington 
Park,  London.  (See  '  Clergy  List,') 
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Ive,  Trumplett  :  son  of  George  Henry  Ive 
of  Cornhill  ;  born  at  10,  Finsbury  Place  ; 
educated  at  Mr.  Whitehead's,  Chatham 
House,  Ramsgate.  Admitted  pensioner, 
31  March,  1857,  aged  20  ;  engaged  in  tuition 
in  the  United  States  at  Leon  Springs  arid 
Antonio,  Texas  ;  brother  of  Simon  (supra). 

(See  Venn's  '  Biog.  Hist,  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  Coll.,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  311  and  334.) 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

BANGOR  :  CONWAY  :  LLEYN  :  ST.  ASAPH  : 
EPISCOPAL  REGISTERS  (11  S.  ix.  93).— There 
are  no  such  registers  for  the  period  1320—50, 
as  far  as  we  know  at  present.  Indeed,  I  see 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  statements  made 
by  Browne  Willis  in  his  '  Survey  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Barigor '  (A.D.  1721), 
pp.  181,  182,  do  not  still  hold  good.  About 
Bangor  he  says  : — 

"  And  as  to  the  Bishops'  Registers,  forasmuch 
as  few  Bishops  resided  at  Banyor  before  Bishop 
Bulkeley's  Time,  so  there  is  not  the  least  Entry  to 
be  found,  except  of  five  Years  of  Bishop  Nicholls, 
viz.,  from  1411  to  1417  ;  and  twelve  of  Bishop 
Skeffington,  viz.,  from  1512  to  1525  ;  and  three  of 
Bishop  Capon,  viz.,  from  1533  to  1537,  before  the 
aforesaid  Bishop  Bulkeley  was  made  Bishop,  which 
was  Anno  1541,  from  whence,  to  about  1640,  the 
Records  are  pretty  entire." 

Then  lower  down  the  same  page  the  follow- 
ing remark  is  made  about  the  episcopal 
registers  of  St.  Asaph  : — 

"  those  of  St.  Asaph  (which  have  been  very 
imperfectly  kept  'till  of  late  Years)  beginning  no 
earlier  than  1629." 

T.   LLECHID   JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

BREAST  TACKLE  :  PUSH-PLOUGH  (US.  ix* 
109,  194,  234,  311).— I  became  possessed  of 
a  Manx  push-plough  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
at  the  Smithy  in  West  Baldwin,  about  four 
miles  from  Douglas,  which  I  have  since  given 
to  our  local  museum  of  antiquities.  Manv 
old  country  people  have  told  me  that  they 
could  remember  this  implement  in  use, 
chiefly  to  cut  the  "  scraas,"  or  large  thin 
pieces  of  mountain  turf  that  were  used  in 
thatching  cottages.  The  two  gable  walls 
would  be  finished  ;  the  ridge  pole  be  placed  in 
position,  and  two  or  three,  more  slight,  on 
each  side  between  it  and  the  side  walls  ;  and 
then  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  thick  stretch  of  turf,  short  and 
compact,  was  chosen.  The  width  of  the 
cottage  and  the  length  required  from  wall  to 
wall  over  the  ridge  pole  were  measured, 
and.  then  the  push-plough  was  used  for 
"  fleying  "  (or  flaying)  it;  and  as  it  became 
detached  from  the  ground  it  was  rolled  on  a 


pole  until  the  required  length  had  been  cut 
(or  "  fleyed  ").  It  was  then  carried  to  the 
hoiise  on  men's  shoulders,  still  rolled  on  the 
pole,  and  it  was  carefully  unrolled  from  one 
side  wall,  over  the  ridge,  to  the  other  wall, 
with  the  grass  inside ;  and  on  that  the  thatch 
of  "  bents  "  from  near  the  sea  was  placed, 
and  tied  on  with  straw  ropes,  or  "  sag- 
ganes,"  held  tight  round  projecting  stones 
near  the  top  of  the  walls,  forming  a  sort  of 
giant's  network  over  the  cottage. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  know  that  (see 
ante,  p.  311)  one  of  the  same  name  as  myself 
has  a  specimen  of  a  push -plough  in  my 
native  county  (Warwickshire),  while  I  have 
become  possessed  of  one  in  this  island  of  the 
sea.  Perhaps,  although  the  name  of  the  im- 
plement in  each  case  is  the  same,  and  the 
fact  be  that  they  are  both  for  use  by  human 
being?,  there  may  yet  be  some  differences  in 
actual  form  and  mode  of  employment. 

ERNEST  B.   SAVAGE. 

St.  Thomas's,  Douglas. 

"  KEHENDYNE  "  (11  S.  ix.  309).— One  of 
the  two  main  suburbs  of  Rangoon.  In  '  The 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,'  s.v.  '  Rangoon,' 
the  name  is  spelt  "  Kemmendine  "  ;  in  the 
atlas  accompanying  that  work  the  map  of 
'  Rangoon  and  Environs  '  has  "  Kemendine.'' 
STEPHEN  WHEELER. 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Kemendyne,  or  more  correctly  Kyi-myin- 
taing,  is  the  name  of  a  suburb  of  Rangoon. 
The  word  means  "  see-high-post."  Probably 
there  was  a  lofty  wooden  staff  there  at  one 
time,  such  as  is  common  outside  monasteries 
and  pagodas.  H.  FIELDING -HALL. 

4,  Essex  Court,  Temrtle,  E.C. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (U.S.  ix.  307). — 
Richard  Cobden  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum, 
27  Dec.,  1850,  said  : — 

"  I  believe  it  has  been  said  that  one  copy  of  The 
Times  contains  more  useful  information  than  the 
whole  of  the  historical  works  of  Thucydides — 
(laughter)— and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think 
that  to  an  Englishman  or  an  American  of  the  pre- 
sent day  that  is  strictly  true." 
See  The  Times,  30  Dec.,  1850,  p.  7.  This 
passage  is  quoted  in  Morley's  '  Life  of 
Richard  Cobden,'  in  a  note  in  vol.  ii.  p.  429  ; 
but  "books"  is  substituted  for  "works," 
and  Morley  points  out  that  Cobden,  and 
journalists  and  collegians  who  commented 
on  his  speech,  knew  little  about  Thucydides^ 
"  that  rather  troublesome  author." 

In  1863  Cobden  attacked  The  Times,  and 
the  editor,  Delane,  who  referred  to  him  in  The 
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Times  as  "  a  gentleman  who  once  preferred 
a  single  copy  of  The  Times  to  all  the  books 
of  Thueydides."  See  Morley's  '  Life,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  428.  "  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 

The  poem  sought  by  MR  R.  J.  PATERSON 
was  written  by  an  American  author,  the  late 
Josiah  Gilbert  Holland  (d.  12  Oct.,  188  1), 
who  was  the  first  editor  of  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine. As  this  poem  has  been  quoted  (only  in 
part,  I  believe)  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and 
also  adapted  by  the  Suffragists  as  the  ex- 
pression of  their  wishes,  it  maybe  of  interest 
to  other  readers  to  quote  it  in  full : — 
God  give  us  men  !  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready 

hands ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy  ; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  have  honor — men  who  will  not  lie  ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue, 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  wink- 
ing! 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking : 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb- worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo  !  Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps  ! 

The  above  appears  in  '  The  Complete 
Poetical  Writings  '  of  J.  G.  Holland,  pub- 
lished in  1879.  Holland  was  also  the  author 
of  'Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  to  Young 
People,  Married  and  Single.' 

E.  HAVILAND  HILLMAN. 

(PROF.  BENSLY,  MR.  JOHN  FAWCETT,  LIBER  HOMO, 
and  MR.  JOHN  PATCHING  are  also  thanked  for 
replies.] 

"BURGANES"  (11  S.  ix.  309).— It  has 
occurred  to  rne  that  this  word  is  related  to 
"Borran  "  (a  mound  or  heap  of  stones),  and 
I  have  noticed  that  "  Borrans  "  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Northern  counties  as  the 
name  for  farms  which,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  are  invariably  situated  near  to  an 
old  Roman  road  ;  for  instance  : — 

(a)  The  Roman  road  from  Appleby  to  the 
Tyne  Valley  passes  Kirkland,  where  there  are 
earthworks,  and  the  name  Borrans  occurs. 

(b)  The    Roman    road    from    Penrith    to 
Troutbeck  Valley  has,two  houses  near  Trout- 
beck  called  Borrans  and  Lower  Borrans. 

(c)  The  Roman  road  from  Borrow  Bridge 
{Alone)  to  Watercrook  (just  south  of  Kendal) 
passes  over  Whinfell,  where,  on  the  edge  of 
Whinfell  Tarn,  is  another  Borrans. 

(d)  The    Roman     road    from    Overtown 
(Leek  parish),   up  the  valley  of  the  Lune, 
passes  a  Borrans  situated  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  village^of  Barbon. 


There  is  also  a  place  called  Borrans  in 
Gressingham  parish,  now  only  a  heap  of 
stones,  the  farmhouse  having'  been  pulled 
down  ;  but  in  the  year  1666  it  was  spelt 
"  Borwence  "  in  a  will  of  that  date,  and  in 
1699  "  Borrands."  There  may  have  been  a 
Roman  cross-road  between  Hornby  Castle 
and  Kendal  here. 

From  the  fact  that  this  name  occurs  so 
often  near  Roman  roads,  I  suggest  that  it 
marks  the  site  of  a  Roman  building  which 
had  fallen  down  and  become  a  "  mound  or 
heap  of  stones "  when  our  Scandinavian 
or  Saxon  forefathers  occupied  the  country. 
Such  heaps  of  stones  would  be  convenient  as 
direction-marks,  and  so  the  name  Borran 
would  cling  to  a  place  so  named,  whilst 
ultimately  the  stones  in  the  mound  would 
be  again  used  for  building. 

W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL,  Col. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

The'N.E.D.'  gives  the  word  "  Barrace  " 
from  O.F.  barras  : — 

1.  A  barrier  or  outwork  in  front  of  a 
fortress  (c.  1375,  Barbour,  '  Bruce,'  iv.  96). 

4.  The  enclosure  within  which  knightly 
encounters  took  place;  the  lists  (1513, 
Douglas,  '  ^Eneis,'  XII.  xiv.  10). 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

PRINTS  TRANSFERRED  TO  GLASS  (11  S.  ix. 
250,  295). — Directions  for  transferring  prints 
to  glass  are  given  in  a  work  by  J.  Smith, 
entitled  '  The  Art  of  Painting  in  Oyl,'  3rd  ed., 
1701,  chap.  xix.  pp.  85-7.  I  quote  fully, 
since  the  methods  given  by  your  correspon- 
dents MR.  DRURY  (10  S.  ii.  284)  and  COL. 
MALET  (ante,  p.  295),  although  of  a  much 
later  date,  are  materially  the  same  : — 

The  Art  of  Back-painting,  Mezotincto  Prints, 
with  Oyl-Colours. 

This  mystery  consists  chiefly  in  pasting  upon  a 
piece  of  glass  of  such  size  as  fits  the  print.  Now 
to  do  this,  take  your  print  and  lay  it  in  clean  water 
for  two  days  and  two  nights,  or  longer,  if  your 
print  be  on  very  strong  paper ;  then  take  it  out  and 
lay  it  upon  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  cover  it  with 
two  more,  and  let  it  lie  there  a  little  to  suck  out 
the  moisture  :  In  the  meantime,  take  .the  glass  your 
print  is  to  be. pasted  on,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to 
warm,  then  take  Strasburg  turpentine  and  put  it 
into  a  gally-pot,  and  warm  it  upon  the  fire,  then 
take  a  hog's  hair  brush,  the  hairs  being  well  fastned 
by  wedging and  therewith  spread  over  the  tur- 
pentine very  smoothly  on  the  glass  ;  then  take  the 
print  from  between  the  paper,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
glass,  beginning  first  at  one  part,  and  so  rub  it 
down  gently,  as  you  go  on,  till  it  be  close,  and 
there  be  no  wind  bladders  between,  then  with  your 
fingers  roll  or  rub  off  the  paper  from  the  backside 
of  the  print  till  you  see  nothing  but  the  print  left 
upon  the  glass,  and  when  this  is  done,  set  it  to  dry 
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and  when  'tis  dry,  varnish  it  over  with  some  white 
transparent  varnish,  that  the  print  may  be  seen 
through  it,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  painting. 

The  more  modern  process,  known  as 
"  cryst oleum  painting,"  is  a  modification  of 
the  older  methods,  a  photograph  being  used 
instead  of  a  print.  There  is  a  literature  of 
fourteen  items  on  the  subject  which  may  be 
consulted  in  the  Patent  Office  Library. 

S.  METZ. 

Patent  Office  Library. 

ADJECTIVES  FROM  FRENCH  PLACE-NAMES 
(11  S.  ix.  21,  94,  171).— Prolonged  absence 
from  Europe  will  explain  this  belated  reply. 
The  '  Annuaire  du  Commerce  Didot-Bottin  ' 
(Departements)  gives  many  examples  of  ad- 
jectives from  place-names.  It  gives  Chau- 
riens  for  the  inhabitants  of  Castelnaudary, 
and  Carcassonnais  for  those  of  Carcassonne. 
It  is  not  possible  to  satisfy  MR.  DE  V. 
PA  YEN -PAYNE  with  regard  to  La  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre  ;  the  '  Bottin  '  is  mute  on  this  point. 
G.  ARCHAMBAULT. 

WILSON'S  BUILDINGS  (11  S.  ix.  209). — I 
do  not  know  whether  these  buildings  can  be 
identified  with  Wilson's  Yard,  which  is 
shown  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map,  editions 
1875  and  1880,  leading  from  Lower  Thames 
Street  to  Bakers'  Hall.  It  is  first  shown  on 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  ed.  1848-51.  There 
is  a  lane  in  the  same  position  in  Horwood's 
Map  of  London,  1799,  leading  out  of  Lower 
Thames  Street  between  Nos.  71  and  72,  but 
it  is  not  named.  In  Ogilby  and  Morgan's 
Map,  1677,  the  site  is  occupied  by  Horshoe 
Court,  and  in  Strype's  maps  of  Tower  Ward 
by  Nags  Head  Court  (Strype's  '  Survey,' 
editions  1720  and  1755). 

I.  I.  GREAVES. 

"BORE"  (11  S.  ix.  286).— In  'The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox '  there  is 
a  letter  dated  9  Jan.,  1766,  in  which  Lady 
Sarah  says  that  "  Boar  "  has  just  come  into 
use  as  "  a  fashionable  expression  for  tiresome 
people  and  conversations." 

G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

HERALDIC  (11  S.  ix.  290,  334).  — Berry 
(1828)  gives  : — 

Az.,  a  chev.  betw.  three  bears'  heads  erased  ar., 
muzzled  of  the  first  (Baronby). 

Ar. ,  a  f esse  f usilly  gu.  ;  in  chief  three  bears'  heads 
erased  sa.,  muzzled  or  (Boswell  or  Bosvill). 

Ar.,  five  fusils  in  fesse  gu.  ;  in  chief  three  bears' 
heads  erased  sa.  (Bosvill). 

Bosvill  (Staffordshire),  Ar.,  five  fusils  in  fesse 
gu. ;  in  chief  three  bears'  heads  erased  sa.,  muzzled 
of  the  field. 

F.  R.  GALE. 

103,  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington,  W. 


"  MISTER  "  AS  A  SURNAME  (US.  viii.  209, 
278,  338). — In  the  records  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Pewterers  of  London  I  find  the 
folio  win  g'references  to  this  name  : — 

Richard  Mister  was  admitted  to  Freedom  of  the 
Company  17  June,  1802  ;  was  elected  to  the 
Livery  20  June,  1805;  fined  for  not  serving  as 
Steward  in  1810;  was  Renter  Warden  in  1820, 
Upper  Warden  in  1825,  and  Master  of  the 
Company  in  1827.  He  died  20  Oct.,  1839,  age 
65. 

William  Mister  was  admitted  to  Freedom  of  the 
Company  24  Aug.,  1820. 

Edward  Atkins  Mister  was  admitted  to  Freedom 
of  the  Company  21  Aug.,  1823  ;  was  elected  to 
the  Livery  the  same  day ;  paid  the  customary 
tine  for  not  serving  the  office  of  Steward  in  1836, 
and  died  15  Sept.,  1846. 

John  Beck  Mister  was  admitted  to  Freedom  of  the 
Company  18  Dec.,  1845,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Li  very  22  Feb.,  1855. 

Richard  Nathaniel  Mister  was  admitted  to  Free- 
dom of  the  Company  22  Feb.,  1872. 

HOWARD  H.  COTTERELL, 

F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.A, 

Walsall. 

CARTHAGENA  MEDAL  (11  S.  ix.  290). — See 
Sir  J.  K.  Laughton's  Life  of  Admiral 
Edward  Vernon  (1684-1757)  in  the  *  D.K.B.,' 
and  Hawkins,  Franks,  and  Cruebers 
'  Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Death  of 
George  II.'  The  medal  was  struck  pre- 
maturely when  news  arrived  from  Vemon 
of  the  capture  of  Fort  St.  Luis,  and  the 
forcing  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The 
admiral  had  expressed  his  hope  that  the  city 
would  shortly  be  taken. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


0tt 

The  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  Contemporary 
Sources.  By  A.  F.  Pollard.— Vols.  II.  and  III. 
(Longmans  &  Co.,  10s.  Qd.  net  each.) 
WE  are  glad  to  notice  the  appearance  of  the  two 
remaining  volumes  of  this  excellent  compilation. 
Vol.  II.  comprises  175  extracts,  not  less  well 
chosen  than  those  of  the  former  volume, 
illustrating  the  conduct  of  affairs,  the  com- 
position of  records  and  operative  documents, 
and  also  contemporary  opinion  —  in  particular, 
foreign  impressions  of  England.  Ayala's  sketch 
of  Henry  VII. 's  character,  drawn  up  for  the 
benefit  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  shrewd 
and  quaintly  interesting  :  "  One  of  the  reasons, " 
says  ne,"  why  he  leads  a  good  life  is  that  he  has 
been  brought  up  abroad."  The  Star  Chamber 
cases  form  a  most  valuable  feature,  especially, 
perhaps,  the  long  case,  fully  given,  of  the 
Abbot  of  Eynsham  v.  Sir  Robert  Harcourt.  The 
selections  from  the  Statutes,  again,  are  full  and 
representative . 
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The  second  division  of  the  volume  is,  perhaps, 
the  one  which  is  the  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
general  reader,  as  being  somewhat  less  technical, 
and  affording  as  a  whole  a  lively  idea  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  time.  We  are  glad  to 
express  yet  again  our  conviction  that,  when  the 
outline  of  facts  is  once  known,  the  study  of  a 
small  body  of  well-selected  "  sources  "  is  both 
more  instructive  and  more  entertaining,  even  for 
the  non-professional  student,  than  the  reading 
of  histories.  Thus,  to  give  one  more  example, 
the  documents  included  here  relating  to  Sebastian 
and  John  Cabot,  and  the  discovery  of  Newfound- 
land, are  incomparably  more  "  telling "  than 
what  biographers  and  historians  make  of  them. 

The  third  volume  contains  "  originals  "  relat- 
ing to  (1)  Foreign  Relations,  (2)  the  Church, 
and  (3)  Ireland.  Marriage  treaties — that  for 
the  marriage  between  Arthur  and  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  and  that  for  the  Scotch  marriage — 
occupy  many  pages  in  the  first  of  these  divisions. 
There  is  also  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  England  and  Spain,  1499,  from  Bymer  ; 
and  Charles  VIII. 's  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Staples,  1492.  The  ecclesiastical  documents 
chiefly  illustrate  the  incidence  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  directed  from  Rome  as  it  affected  the 
Crown  and  the  English  Church — mainly  in  regard 
to  money  payments  for  different  purposes,  and  to 
the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

Of  the  Irish  section  the  hero  is  the  Earl  of-Kil- 
dare,  and  Prof.  Pollard  has,  of  course,  included 
among  the  narrative  extracts  the  delightful 
account  from  the  '  Book  of  Howth  '  of  Kildare's 
attack  on  the  Bishop  of  Meath  and  his  coming  to 
England  and  the  famous  interview  with  Henry. 

Fellowship    Books.     Edited    by    Mary    Stratton. 

(Batsford,  2s.  net  each.) 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Batsford  three  of 
these  delightful  little  books,  each  being  "  a  new 
contribution  by  various  writers  toward  the 
expression  of  the  Human  Ideal  and  Artistic  Faith 
of  our  own  day." 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  writes  on  Poetry,  and 
states  that  he  has  refrained  purposely  from 
technical  talk,  and  from  defining  the  difference 
between  Epic,  Dramatic,  Lyric  Poetry — between 
the  Ode  and  the  Sonnet,  the  Satire  and  the 
Epigram.  His  sole  intent  has  been  to  give  a 
clear  notion  of  what  poetry  is,  and  of  what  by 
natxire  it  aims  to  do.  This  is  to  reveal  the 
poet  as  a  helper  of  man's  spiritual  need,  and 
therefore  as  a  member  most  honourable  in  any 
commonwealth.  "  Non  c'  e  in  mondo,"  said 
Torquato  Tasso  proudly,  "  chi  merita  nome  di 
creatore,  se  non  Iddio  ed  il  Poeta  "  ("  Two  beings 
only  deserve  the  name  of  Creator  :  God  and  the 
Poet  "). 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  treats  on  The  Meaning  of 
Life.  This  volume  is  full  of  that  suggestiveness 
and  gravity  of  thought  which  we  should  expect 
from  the  writer.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  hint 
of  dogmatism,  but  manly  helps  from  a  fellow- 
traveller  on  life's  road,  seeking  to  be  "  one  with 
God,  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  him,  working  towards 
the  same  great  End." 

Mr.  J.  Foord  gives  a  somewhat  exuberant  talk 
on  Flowers,  "For  everyone  a  wondrous  joy": 
"  Joy  in  the  violets  in  the  grass,  and  lilac  fresh 
with  dew  in  the  garden's  hedge,"  as  well  as 
"  the  pale  silver  of  the  white  clover  in  the  green 
springing  grass."  These  are  "an  arresting  vision 


for  us  all."  The  writer  puts  in  a  plea  for  old 
English  names  of  flowers  in  place  of  the  Latin 
horticultural  or  botanical  names  more  and  more 
used,  and  he  gives  us  a  little  familiar  flower-lore 
linked  on  to  names  of  religious  origin,  like- 
those  in  honour  of  the  Virgin.  Cowslips  were 
"  Our  Ladie's  bunch  of  keys  "  ;  campanula,. 
"  Ladie's  looking-glass."  The  Star  of  Bethlehem 
and  the  lily  of  the  valley  were  both  "  the  tears- 
of  Mary."  After  the  Reformation  many  of  these 
came  under  the  ban  of  all  things  "  popish,"  and 
were  altered  and  called  after  Venus.  Pansy,, 
the  English  rendering  of  the  old  French  "  pense"e," 
had  a  whole  list  of  names,  and  one  old  story  says 
that  it  was  once  as  sweet-scented  as  the  violet. 
The  author  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  Nicholas- 
Lete,  who  first  brought  a  double  yellow  rose  from 
Constantinople,  "  but  ifc  perished  quickly  "  ;  how- 
ever, another  London  merchant,  Master  John  de 
Franqueville,  later  succeeded  in  growing  it. 
Due  reference  is  also  made  to  Turner's  '  Herbal,' 
published  in  1551,  and  followed  by  those  of  Gerard  ^ 
who  had  a  garden  in  Holborn,  and  John  Parkinson,, 
whose  garden  in  Long  Acre  was  well  stocked  with 
rarities. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow.     By  P.  Mac- 

gregor  Chalmers.  (Bell  &  Sons,  Is.  6d.  net.) 
VISITORS  to  this  "brave  kirk,"  that  will  "stand  as 
lang  as  the  warld,  keep  hands  and  gunpowther  aff 
it,"  will  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  this 
handy  little  book,  and  afterwards  to  place  it  on 
their  shelves  for  reference.  Care  has  been  be- 
stowed on  its  compilation,  and  the  best  authorities 
have  been  consulted.  A  chronological  list  of  the- 
Bishops,  Archbishops,  and  ministers  is  given,  and 
there  are  forty  illustrations. 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Guppy,  the- 
Librarian,  The  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester: 
a  Brief  Historical  Description  of  the  Library  and  its 
Contents,  illustrated  with  thirty-seven  views  and 
facsimiles.  The  price  is  only  sixpence,  and  the- 
book  will  no  doubt  be  sought  for  by  bibliophiles, 
as  well  as  by  the  visitors  for  whom  it  is  primarily 
intended. 

While  the  work  has  been  passing  through  the 
press  the  Library  has  come  into  possession  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  original  of  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  so-called  '  Odes  of  Solomon,'  from  which 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris  edited  the  editio  princeps.  "Jn 
this  little  book,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  if  my  judgment 
is  correct,  we  have  for  the  first  time  recovered  a 
book  of  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  community. 
They  constitute  a  key  to  primitive  Christian  ex- 
perience, much  in  the  same  way  as  the  rediscovery 

of  the  Olney  hymns or  of  St.  Bernard's  Latin, 

hymns." 

THE  April  Edinburgh  Review  has  a  valuable 
and  timely  article  by  Prof.  Hoops  on  the  '  N.E.D.' 
— '  The  Oxford  Dictionary.'  Long  before  its 
completion  the  great  dictionary  has  gathered 
round  it  the  traditions,  respect,  and  confidence 
which  belong  to  a  well-established  institution, 
and  it  is  very  acceptable  to  have  put  before  us 
again  the  history  of  its  inception  and  earlier 
progress.  Perhaps  few  realize  that  it  was  begun 
thirty-five  years  ago.  To  recall  that  fact  is  to 
recognize  afresh  what  English-speaking  people 
owe  to  Sir  James  Murray.  Prof.  Hoops  is  in- 
clined to  wish  that  words  which  became  obsolete 
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.during  the  Middle-English  period— i.e.,  before 
1500— had  been  excluded,  and  the  material  of  this 
kind,  now  incorporated  with  the  dictionary,  used 
lor  the  compilation  of  a  large  Middle-English 
Dictionary  under  another  editor.  Mr.  Edmund 
•Oosse  in  his  charming  '  A  French  Satirist  in 
England  '  gives  an  account  of  the  '  Lazare  '  of 
Auguste  Barbier,  a  collection  of  lyrical  pieces, 
•describing  England  as  Barbier  saw  her  in  1836 — 
•darkest  England,  indeed  ! — and  published  in 
Paris  in  1837,  at  the  moment,  unfortunate  for  the 
poet,  when  the  accession  of  a  girl-queen  to  the 
English  throne  made  violent  abuse  of  English 
wajs,  however  well-deserved,  out  of  the  question 
among  a  people  so  gallant  as  the  French.  As 
poetry  Mr.  Gosse's  quotations  show  that '  Lazare ' 
is,  if  not  consistently  of  the  highest,  yet  of  a  very 
high  order,  and,  in  particular,  there  are  some 
stanzas  on  Shakespeare  which  are  well  worth 
notice.  '  Magic  or  Religion  ?  '  Dr.  Marett's 
criticism  of  '  The  Golden  Bough,'  is  one  of  the 
.best  papers  in  the  number:  pleasant  to  read 
because  of  the  easy  style — a  gift  in  which  the 
.author  is  favoured  beyond  most  writers  on  anthro- 
pology— and  acute  both  in  its  praise  and  in  the 
•objections  it  raises.  Mr.  Orlo  Williams  has  a 
careful  and  well-balanced  study  of  Carducci  ; 
.and  Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley's  '  Irish  Viceroys  before 
the  Union  ' — summary  though  much  of  it  is — 
.should  be  made  a  note  of  by  students  of  the 
period.  Mr.  Walter  De  la  Mare  on  *  Current 
Literature '  says  several  good  things ;  and  there 
is  an  unsigned  article  on  '  The  Significance  of 
Kingship  '  which  is  interesting  both  in  itself  and  as 
indicating  a  modern  current  of  thought. 

THE  new  Fortnightly  gives  us  the  first  instal- 
ment of  its  editor's  work  on  '  The  Idea  of  Comedy/ 
pleasant  and  suggestive  pages,  at  the  end  of  which 
.the  writer  says  that  Shakespeare's  "  conception  of 
•comedy  falls  short  of  the  real  range  and  value  of 
the  comic  spirit,"  because,  while  there  is  no  lack 
of  humour,  there  is  "  no  criticism  of  life."  Mr. 
Henry  Newbolt's  '  Futurism  and  Form  in  Poetry  ' 
puts  with  a  skilful  clearness  objections  to  the 
Futurist  view  of  poetry  which  many  lovers  of 
poetry  must  have  felt.  As  far  as  he  goes,  he 
should,  we  think,  prove  convincing.  Dr.  Georges 
Chatterton-Hill  has  a  rather  attractively  written, 
but  curiously  futile  article  about  '  Bruges-la- 
Morte,'  in  which  he  makes  use  of  the  characters 
in  Bodenbach's  novels  as  if  they  were  real 
persons,  a  proceeding  which  demands  a  tact  not 
here  displayed.  M.  Jean  d'Auvergne's  '  The 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  '  well  deserves  attention,  and 
will  doubtless  be  considered  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
J.  F.  Macdonald's  criticism  of  '  Pygmalion.'  The 
most  charming  article  of  all  is  Mr.  J.  Budge 
Harding's  '  Dramas  of  Bird-Life.' 

THE  May  Cornhill  Magazine  is  distinctly  good. 
Di.  Shipley,  who  has  the  knack  of  doing  such 
•things  particularly  well,  contributes  a  sketch  of 
Sir  John  Murray,  in  which  he  gives  a  succinct 
.account  of  the  scope  of  the  oceanpgrapher's  work, 
as  well  as  a  brief,  but  admirable  portrait. 
'  Hodge,  1830,'  by  S.  G.  Tallentyre,  is,  as  the  title 
.suggests,  the  biography  of  a  farm  labourer.  It 
necessarily  challenges  comparison  with  Mr. 
Bourne's  books  on  the  same  subject,  and,  indeed, 
does  not  ill  sustain  comparison.  Sir  Henry 
Lucy's  '  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness '  include 
chapters  on  '  Mr.  Punch  and  his  Young  Men  '  and 
•on  *  Edmund  Yates,'  and  some  interesting  examples 


showing  the  range  of  Gladstone's  information. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  writes  on  '  Charles  Dickens  and 
the  Law,'  a  paper  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  point  is  the  identification  of  Sydney 
Carton.  Gordon  Allan,  Sir  Edward  tells  us,  was 
his  name  in  real  life.  The  number  opens  with  a 
poem  addressed  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
to  Lord  Lytton.  Perhaps  in  the  Mid-Victorian 
times  people  were  different,  but  to  a  reader  of  the 
present  day  the  first  thought  these  verses  suggest 
is,  "  How  embarrassing  to  have  received  them  1  " 
Only  the  most  authentic  poetry  would  avail  to 
carry  off  such  vehemence  of  sentimentality ,  and 
that  is  certainly  wanting.  Still,  from  the  modern 
collector's  point  of  view,  the  poem  is  good  to 
have. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review  for  April  in  its 
notes  and  comments  has  a  communication  from 
our  valued  contributor  Mrs.  Charlotte  C.  Stopes, 
entitled  *  Irish  Praise  of  King  James  VI.'  Mrs. 
Stopes,  as  every  one  knows,  is  always  on  the  war- 
path, and  she  has  turned  up  among  the  manuscripts 
at  Trinity  College.Dublin  (F.  4.  20.  652),  a  small 
collection  of  early  seventeenth  •  century  verses, 
the  chief  contributor  being  Sir  John  Davies.  There 
are  also  verses  by  "J.  B.,"  who  dedicates  his  con- 
tribution, *  A  Funeral  Elegy  on  Kinge  James,'  to 
Dr.  Donne.  Mrs.  Stopes  gives  the  entire  poem, 
and  in  a  note  states  that  "  there  is  an  unfinished 
copy  of  this  same  poem  in  Sloane  MS.  1394, 
p.  176,  in  which  the  name  is  signed  in  full,  '  James 
Barrye ' ;  probably  he  who  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
1603,  and  afterwards  became  Baron  Barry."  The 
poem  depicts  the  King  as  having  but  changed 
his  crown,  and  his  chariot  "  drawne  by  Angells, 
into  Heaven's  Whitehalle,"  and  closes  with  these 
lines : — 

The  world  is  thy  Tombe,  all  Poetry  shall  bee 
Thine  epitaph,  all  Prose  thy  History. 
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OLD    PAINTED    GLASS    AT    MALDON, 

ESSEX. 

IT  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  rescue  and 
preservation  at  Maldon  of  some  sixteenth- 
century  heraldic  glass. 

When  in  July  last,  reporting  upon  ancient 
painted  glass  in  Essex  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Historical  Monuments,  I  visited  the 
Plume  Library  and  school  building  at 
Maldon — a  brick  edifice  tacked  on,  in  place 
of  the  fallen  nave  and  chancel,  to  the  tower 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  by  Archdeacon  Plume, 
D.D.,  in  the  seventeenth  century — I  found 
fragments  of  Tudor  heraldry  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay  in  a  boarded-up  window  at 
the  east  end. 

There  were  bits  of  blue  glass  ;  yellow  fleurs- 
de-lis  ;  scraps  of  yellow  lions  on  ruby ;  a 
fragment  of  a  royal  crown  which  had 
been  substituted  for  the  lost  second  quarter 
on  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  (II.)  below 
described  ;  another  royal  crown,  quite  per- 
fect ;  pieces  of  a  chaplet ;  and,  best  of  all, 


an    almost   perfect    shield    of   Henry   VIII. 
impaling  the  arms  of  Jane  Seymour. 

The  Vicar  of  All  Saints-with-St.  Peter's, 
the  Rev.  L.  Hughes,  most  kindly  assented  to 
my  suggestion  that  these  fragments — many 
of  which  were  cracked  and  in  danger  of 
falling  from  the  broken  lead  work— should 
be  collected  and  pieced  together,  and  so 
reset  in  plain  glass  as  to  reproduce  as  far 
as  possible  the  original  designs. 

When  put  together  the  fragments  showed  : 
(I.)  The  very  fragmentary  remains  of  a 
shield  of  France  and  England  quarterly, 
ensigned  by  a  royal  crown.  (II.)  The  impaled 
shield  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour, 
already  mentioned,  bearing,  Per  Pale : 
dexter — 1  and  4,  France  (modern)  ;  2,  lost ; 
3,  England  :  sinister — Quarterly  of  6  :  I,  Or, 
on  a  pile  gu.,  between  6  fleurs-de-lis 
azure,  3  lions  of  England  (augmentation  of 
honour  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Seymour  family) ;  2,  Gu.,  2  wings  conjoined 
in  lure  or  (Seymour) ;  3,  Vair  (Beauchamp  of 
Hache) ;  4,  Arg.,  3  demi-lions  ramp.  gu. 
(Esturmy)  ;  5,  Per  bend  gu.  and  arg.,  in 
bend  3  roses  counterchanged,  seeded  or 
(Mackwilliam)  ;  6,  Arg.,  on  a  bend  gu., 
3  leopards'  faces  or  (Coker). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  coat  of  Mack- 
william in  this  shield  differs  from  its  usual 
form  as  it  appears  in  the  fine  display  of 
Mackwilliam  heraldry  in  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel  at  Stambourne  Church, 
Essex.  There,  and  also  in  the  Visitations 
of  Essex,  it  is  arg.  and  gu.,  not,  as  here, 
gu.  and  arg.  That  this  variance  was 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  glass  painter, 
and  not  an  accident  arising  from  erroneous 
leading-up,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
dexter  side  of  the  white  field  of  the  sixth 
quarter  is  on  the  same  piece  of  glass  as  the 
sinister  side  of  the  Mackwilliam  coat  in 
the  fifth  quarter,  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  quarters  being  indicated  by  a 
broad  band  of  brown  enamel.  The  perfect 
royal  crown  I  placed  above  this  shield. 

As  the  fragments  of  green  chaplet  were 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  about 
one- half  of  a  chaplet  of  the  kind  usually 
found  in  similar  compositions,  I  put  it  all, 
with  a  red  rose  on  the  dexter  side,  in  the 
chaplet — otherwise  modern  plain  white 'glass 
— round  the  impaled  shield. 

The  crown  (with  the  exception  of  a  small 
fragment)  above  shield  (II.),  arid  the  whole 
of  its  fragmentary  chaplet,  had  of  necessity  to 
be  plain  white  glass  ;  for  no  attempt  was 
made  to  substitute  modern  painted  glass  for 
lost  parts.  Nevertheless,  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  one  knows  from  other  examples  fairly 
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well  what  the  lost  parts  were,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  complete  restoration  is 
not  the  better  plan.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  was  thought  wiser  to  leave  this  old 
glass  in  its  fragmentary  state. 

The  work  of  leading-up  these  two  panels 
as  so  arranged  having  been  most  satis- 
factorily done  by  Messrs.  John  Hall  &  Sons 
of  St.  Pancras  Road,  N.W.,  they  have 
been  placed,  with  short  explanatory  inscrip- 
tions below  them,  in  a  window  at  the  west 
end  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Maldon,  close  by 
the  Plume  building  where  they  were  found. 

The  thanks  of  all  students  of  history  and 
lovers  of  old  glass  are  due  to  the  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens  of  All  Saints',  Maldon,  for 
their  ready  help  in  the  work  of  saving  these 
bits  of  Tudor  heraldry,  and  for  giving  them 
a  home  in  their  church,  where  they  will  not 
only  be  preserved,  but  be  accessible  at  all 
times  to  those  who  care  to  see  them. 

It  would,  by  the  way,  be  interesting  to 
have  a  list  of  known  examples  in  painted 
glass  of  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  impaled 
with  those  of  any  of  his  wives.  Such 
impaled  shields  are,  I  believe,  rare,  although 
the  wives'  badges  within  chap  lets  bearing 
roses  and  entwined  initials  are  not  un- 
common. 

With  regard  to  Jane  Seymour  in  particu- 
lar,  it  is  not  likely,  having  regard  to  the 
shortness   of   her   married   life,    that   many 
shields  of  her  arms  were  painted  on  glass. 
F.  SYDNEY  EDEN. 

Maycroft,  Fyfield  Road,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 


SCHUTTE'S   LAW  AND    '  WIDSITH.' 

THE  English  student  is  indebted  to  the 
diligent  industry  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Chambers 
for  a  knowledge  of  Dr.  Gudmund  Schiitte's 
law  of  initial  and  terminal  stress  in  lists  of 
heroic  names.  This  law  is  discussed  in 
Mr.  Chambers's  Appendix  to  his  '  Widsith,' 
M.,  pp.  255-6.  The  law  operates  as  follows  : 
the  first  name  in  a  list  of  heroes  which  is 
marshalled  in  obedience  to  the  law  is  the 
name  of  "  greatest  general  importance  "  ; 
the  last  name  in  such  a  list  is  that  of  "  most 
special  interest."  Mr.  Chambers  quotes 
Dr.  Axel  Olrik,  who  emphasizes  the  value 
of  this  law  as  a  test  in  cases  which  have 
hitherto  perplexed  the  student,  and  predicts 
that  Schiitte's  Law  will  prove  to  be  as 
efficient  in  folk-lore  analysis  as  Verner's  in 
phonetics  (Folk-Lore,  xix.  353,  1908). 

But  this  idea  was  first  mooted  by  Dr. 
Schiitte  in  his  '  Oldsagnom  Godtjod,  med 
Saerligt  Henblik  pa  Folkestamsagn,'  a  work 


that  I  am  not  able  to  read,  in  1907.  Conse- 
quently it  is  quite  new,  and  as  Mr.  Chambers 
has  assured  us  (v.  p.  viii)  that  "  the  more  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  studied  the  less 
room  does  there  seem  to  be  for  new  views," 
we  must  admit  that  we  have  been  fore- 
warned that  we  shall  find  that  Dr.  Schiitte's 
new  views  would  be  combated  by  Mr. 
Chambers.  He  says  in  fact,  on  p.  256,  that 
he  doubts 

"  whether  in'  Widsith'  any  such  law  is  consciously 
operating.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Catalogue  of 
Kings  begins  with  Attila  and  ends  with  Offa 
(Olrik,  u.s.,  p.  353).  But  is  Attila  rather  than 
Ermanaric  the  king  of  greatest  general  import- 
ance ?  And  the  list  does  not  end  with  Offa. . . . 
it  ends  with  Alewih.  The  list  of  Gothic  cham- 
pions begins  with  Hethca,  otherwise  unknown- 
It  ends  with  Wudga  and  Hama,  who  certainly 
seem  to  be  of  most  special  interest  to  the  poet." 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of 
commentators  towards  *  Widsith.'  It  mis- 
handles the  matter.  The  Old-English  poet 
gives  us  two  lists  of  kings  and  warriors,  and 
consequently  he  provides  four  points  upon 
which  Dr.  Schiitte's  discovery,  if  it  be  a 
real  one,  should  operate.  Mr.  Chambers  is 
only  able  to  recognize  contact  with  the  new 
idea  at  one  point. 

Now  the  first  name  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Kings  is  neither  Eormenric  nor  Attila.  It  is; 
Wala,  the  identity  of  which  commentators 
have  concealed  from  themselves  by  imposing 
an  initial  aspirate  and  turning  it  into 
"  Hwala."  Hwala  was  one  of  Woden' s- 
ancestors,  and  nothing  whatever  is  known 
of  his  career.  But  Widsith,  as  I  have  shown, 
('N.  &  Q.,'  11  S.  vi.  7),  informs  us  that 
Wala  was  the  most  excellent  of  princes  for 
a  time,  and  the  mightiest  of  all  the  race  of 
men  except  Alexander,  and  the  one  that 
prospered  most  of  all  those  that  Widsith 
had  heard  tell  of.  If  this  is  not  a  case  of 
the  "  greatest  general  importance,"  words 
have  no  meaning. 

Again,  the  Catalogue  of  Kings  does  end: 
with  Offa,  King  of  Onglia  and  of  the  Wi]>- 
myrgingas.  It  concludes  with  the  words 
"  swa  hit  Offa  geslog,"  and  Offa  is  named 
four  times  :  once  before  Alewih,  and  thrice 
after  him.  Widsith  tells  us  that  he 
sprang  from  the  "  e)>el  Myrginga "  (see 
ante,  p.  161),  and  Offa,  the  ruler  of  Onglia 
and  its  allied  peoples,  the  Engle  (*7?Engili) 
and  Swaefe  (*Swafi),  was  the  overlord  of  the 
Myrgingas.  Widsith's  own  people,  who  were 
of  Suevic  race. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  that  He)>ea  (the  first 
name  in  the  list  of  Gotish,  not  Gothic  cham- 
pions) is  unknown.  I  have  since  pointed 
out  that  He)>ca  is  the  Hsepcen  of  '  Beowulf  ' 
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('N.  &  Q.,'  11  S.  vi.  201),  the  king  of  the 
Ceatas  :  Gautas  :  Gotas,  according  to  dialect. 
He  was  an  important  ruler  in  his  day,  and, 
as  Widsith  places  him  first,  Schiitte's  Law 
requires  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  most 
important  of  those  whom  Eormenric  ruled 
over.  The  last  champion  mentioned  in 
Widsith's  list  of  Eormenric's  tributaries  is 
Hama,  and  the  lines  referring  to  him  and 
his  comrade  Wudga  certainly  seem  to  indi- 
cate, as  Mr.  Chambers  says,  that  Hama  was 
of  "  greatest  special  interest  "  to  Widsith. 

Dr.  Schiitte's  Law  may,  therefore,  be 
asserted  to  be  fully  operative  in  '  Widsith.' 
The  facts  upon  which  this  judgment  depends 
were  arrived  at  independently  of  the  valu- 
able criterion  formulated  by  Dr.  Schiitte, 
misapplied  by  Dr.  Olrik,  and  rejected  by 
Mr.  Chambers. 

No  investigator  has  sought  to  identify 
the  historic  Wala — the  greatest  of  all  the 
Germanic  heroes  that  Widsith  knew  ox — 
with  "  the  man  of  most  worship  of  the  world  " 
— the  world  of  chivalry  and  romance. 

ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 


BIRMINGHAM    STATUES    AND 
MEMORIALS. 

(See  ante,  pp.  202,  243,  282,  322.) 

'  QUEEN  VICTORIA,'  by  Sir  Thomas  Brock, 
R.A.,  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber,  in  the 
centre  of  the  refuge  before  the  Council 
House,  was  unveiled  on  10  Jan.,  1901,  a  few 
days  only  before  Her  Majesty's  death. 

There  are  two  Birmingham  statues  to 
King  Edward  :  the  earlier,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury,  R.A.,  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
University  buildings  at  Edgbaston  (the  gift 
of  Mr.  Alderman  F.  C.  Clayton),  unveiled 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  on  27  June, 
1912;  and  the  later,  by  Mr.  A.  Toft  (a 
native  of  the  town),  to  the  right  of  Queen 
Victoria,  before  the  Council  House,  unveiled 
by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyle,  on  23  April,  1913.  The  city  statue, 
representing  the  King  in  field  -  marshal's 
uniform  and  Coronation  robes,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  2,700Z.,  has  attached  bronze  panels 
bearing  life-sized  figures  symbolical  of  Peace 
and  Education  and  Progress.  The  memorial 
to  the  King  also  includes  the  provision  of  a 
new  Children's  Hospital  at  Ladywood. 

King  Edward,  before  and  after  his  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown,  visited  Birmingham 
several  times.  A  visit  in  1874  gave  occasion 
for  Tenniel's  memorable  Punch  cartoon  of 


the  then  Princess  of  Wales  cutting  the  claws; 
of  the  "  Brummagem  Lion  "  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain), the  Prince  meanwhile  regarding  the- 
operation  with  amusement. 

The  now  vacant  site  for  a  statue  to  the 
left  of  Queen  Victoria  is  locally  regarded  a* 
reserved  for  a  future  statue  of  King  George. 
Should  this  surmise  prove  correct,  there 
would  then  be  three  royal  statues  in  a  row 
on  a  street  island  of  somewhat  restricted 
size.  The  beautiful  Hall  of  the  Victoria 
Law  Courts  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  posi- 
tion for  the  Queen's  statue,  and  were  King 
Edward's  alone  in  Victoria  Square,  it  would 
show  to  greater  advantage  than  it  does  at 
present ;  it  being  of  white  material,  however, 
its  early  removal  to  some  situation  free 
from  exposure  to  smoke  might  well  be  made 
a  matter  for  civic  consideration.  The 
statues,  &c.,  in  Chamberlain  Square,  by 
reason  of  their  overcrowding,  seem  to  many 
also  to  call  for  rearrangement. 

The  unveiling  of  the  latest  Birmingham 
statue — that  to  Bishop  Gore — is  recorded 
on  page  202. 

In  addition  to  statues  there  are  other- 
personal  memorials  in  and  near  the  city. 
An  obelisk  to  Col.  Fred  Burnaby,  an  un- 
successful Parliamentary  Conservative  candi- 
date for  Central  Birmingham  in  1880,  is  in 
St.  Philip's  Gardens.  Unveiled  by  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  in  1885,  it  has  at  the  base 
a  bold  medallion  bust  of  the  Colonel,  sur- 
mounted by  a  trophy  of  arms  ;  at  the  back 
"Burnaby,"  and  at  the  sides  "Khiva  1875" 
and  "  Abu  Klea  1885." 

There  are  two  war  memorials.  A  small' 
one  in  Chamberlain  Square  is  to  the  men  of 
the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment  of  the 
Soudan  Campaign  of  1898.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  antelope,  the  badge  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  larger,  by  Mr.  A.  Toft,  in 
Cannon  Hill  Park,  consists  of  a  bronze 
group  to  Birmingham  men  who  fell  during 
the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa. 

Among  busts  of  public  men  is  that  of 
John  Rogers  (1500-55),  the  friend  and  helper 
of  Tindal,  and  first  martyr  of  the  Marian 
persecution  to  be  burnt  at  Smithfield.  It 
is  in  St.  John's  Church,  Deritend,  of  which 
part  of  Birmingham  Rogers  was  a  native. 
Others  are  to  David  Cox  (1783-1859),. 
painter  (buried  at  Harborne)  ;  to  Mendels- 
sohn, whose  '  Elijah  '  was  first  produced  in 
Birmingham  at  a  performance  of  the  Musical 
Festival  of  26  Aug.,  1846;  to  William 
Scholefield,  M.P.  for  the  Borough  1847-67  ; 
and  to  Samuel  Timmins  and  George  Dawson- 
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On  the  wall  of  the  entrance  to  the  Edg- 
loaston  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  Hagley 
Hoad  (where  he  died),  is  a  tablet  to  John 
Henry  Newman,  Cardinal  (1801-90).  It 
bears  beneath  a  Cardinal's  shield,  with 
motto  "  Cor  ad  cor  liquitor,"  his  name,  and 
the  inscription  "  Ex  umbris  et  imaginibus 
in  veritatem."  He  came  to  Birmingham  in 
1847,  and  is  buried  at  Rednall  beside  the 
Lickeys. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones's  birthplace,  at 
No.  11,  Bennett's  Hill,  on  the  left  going  up 
the  hill  from  New  Street,  is  marked  by  a 
tablet  between  two  windows  on  the  first 
floor.  He  was  born  on  28  Aug.,  1833,  and 
died  in  London  in  1898. 

A  tablet  formerly  on  the  outside  of  Ed- 
mund Hector's  (now  demolished)  house  in 
the  Old  Square,  recording  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  frequently  a  guest 
there,  is  permanently  preserved  in  the 
"  Johnson  "  Room  at  Aston  Hall ;  and  the 
steps  of  the  Old  Wharf  in  Paradise  "  Row," 
from  which  John  Wesley  used  to  preach, 
were  removed  only  a  few  months  ago  on 
the  demolition  of  the  wharf  buildings.  The 
fine  portico  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  which 
-stood  from  1829  to  1912  in  New  Street,  and 
on  the  columns  of  which  J.  H.  Foley,  the 
sculptor,  is  said  to  have  worked  as  a  mason, 
has  disappeared  ;  and  the  house  in  Easy 
Row  (close  to  the  residence  of  John  Basker- 
ville,  the  famous  printer)  immortalized, 
according  to  local  belief,  by  Charles  Dickens 
,-as  the  home  of  the  elder  Mr.  Winkle  in  the 
'  Pickwick  Papers,'  was  dismantled  about 
the  same  time. 

For  many  years  after  the  public  acquisi- 
tion of  Aston  Hall  the  length  of  the  west 
front  was  disfigured  by  a  large  glass  pavilion 
used  for  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
plaster  statuary  and  more  or  less  interesting 
.art-work  in  show-cases.  This  unsightly  struc- 
ture was  removed  more  than  twenty  years 
;ago,  and  the  fine  facade  of  the  Hall  happily 
restored  to  its  original  appearance.  On 
the  removal  of  the  pavilion  the  plaster 
models  of  figures  and  groups  were  dispersed 
or  destroyed.  Some  of  them  were  decidedly 
striking  as  "  classic  "  reminders  of  a  bygone 
taste.  There  was  a  terrific  group  of  a 
'  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,'  which  appealed 
to  many.  The  exhibition  was  not  without 
interest,  and  I  regret  my  inability  to  give 
a  fuller  account  of  its  contents  and  their 
fate,  details  of  which  would  be  acceptable. 
.1  remember  that  works  by  Peter  Hollins, 
the  Birmingham  sculptor,  were  represented, 
with  many  others. 


There  has  stood  since  1867  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  Aston  Hall  a  full-sized  bronze  copy 
of  the  Warwick  Vase,  the  marble  original 
of  which,  in  the  grounds  of  Warwick  Castle, 
was  discovered  in  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli 
in  1770,  and  presented  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The 
Aston  copy  was  cast  at  the  Thomason  works 
WLLMOT  COBFIELD. 


THE  FIRST  DUTCH  COURANTS.  (Cf.  ante, 
p.  341.) — Subject  to  correction,  I  believe 
that  the  first  known  copies  of  cthe 
"Courants"  of  Broer  Jansz.  have  been 
those  in  Holland,  dated  1623  and  1626,  and 
that  practically  all  that  is  known  of  the 
earlier  ones  is  contained  in  entries  in  the 
books  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

Jansz's  employment  as"  courantier  "  has 
been  taken  to  refer  back  from  an  uncertain 
date  down  to  the  year  1609,  when  the 
armistice  between  Spain  and  Holland  was 
concluded,  and,  of  course,  the  Dutch  forces 
had  no  further  need  of  a  "  courantier." 

The  actual  date  of  commencement  of 
Dutch  journalism  is,  I  am  told,  not  known, 
but  in  1607  the  East  India  Company  decided 
that  no  one  was  to  remove  any  "  Courant  " 
or  other  paper  from  the  Company's  offices, 
under  penalty  of  three  guilders.  And  on 
11  April,  1616,  it  was  noted  that  ten  ryks- 
daalders  were  to  be  paid  to  the  courantier, 
with  a  notice  that  the  Company  would  not 
require  his  Courant  any  more. 

To  this  information  the  British  Museum 
can  add  three  Courants  of  the  years  1619  and 
1621  —  one  of  them  published  by  Jansz, 
whose  style  of  "  out  courantier  in  't  Legher 
van  sijn  Prince.  Excel."  appears  also  on  his 
Courants  of  1623  and  1626.  The  press-mark 
of  the  volume  in  which  the  first  two  Courants 
are  contained  is  T.  2423.  The  third  is  in 
T.  2424.  I  do  not  think  that  any  others  of 
these  dates  are  known  to  exist.  All  three  are 
half -sheets  in  folio. 

1 .  (No  title,  but  the  document  is  badly  cropped, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  had  one 
or  no.) 

"  Gedruckt  by  Broer  lansz,  out  Courantier  int' 
Leger  van  sijn  Prince.  Excel,  den  22  No  vein., 
1619."  (Black-letter.) 

2.  "  Courante    uyt    Ttalien,    Duytslandt,"    &c. 
"  Gedruckt    te    Amsterdam    by    loris    Veseler 

aende  Zuyder  -  Kerck  inde  Hope.  Ao.  MDCXIX. 
Den  25  November."  (Printed  in  black-letter,  and 
on  one  side  only.) 

3.  "  Courante  uyt  Italien,  Duytslandt,"  &c. 

"  't  Amsterdam  by  loris  Veseler.  Ao.  1021. 
Den  12  Februarius.  Voor  Caspar  van  Hilten, 
aende  Beurs  inden  geeroonden  Hoedt."  (Black- 
letter.) 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 
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HOOD  MEMORIAL  COLUMN  AT  BUTLEIGH, 
SOMERSET. — In  the  'D.N.B.'  it  is  stated 
in  the  account  of  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
that  there  is  at  Butleigh  a  column  to  his 
memory,  and  also  a  monument  in  the  church 
with  a  long;  inscription  by  Southey.  In 
'Somerset,'  by  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and 
J.  H.  Wade,  M.A.  ("The  Little  Guides" 
series,  published  by  Methuen  &  Co.),  we 
are  told  of  the  "  monument  to  the  three 
brothers  Hood  " — i.e.,  Sir  Samuel  and  his  two 
naval  brothers,  Arthur  and  Alexander,  sons 
of  Samuel  Hood  of  Kingsland,  Dorset — -and 
further  that  "  the  tall  column  which  is  so 
conspicuous  from  the  Glastonbury  Plain 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Samuel 
Hood." 

But  in  '  Highways  and  Byways  in  Somer- 
set,' by  Edward  Button,  we  read  not  only 
the  long  epitaph  upon  the  monument  to 
the  brothers  Hood  in  Butleigh  Church,  but 
also  that  "  the  proper  interest  of  Butleigh 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  Admiral  Viscount  Hood,  the  eldest  son  of 
Samuel  Hood,  Vicar  of  Butleigh,  whose 
monument  in  the  woods  upon  the  ridge 
above  Butleigh  is  a  landmark  hereabout." 

Which  of  these  two  conflicting  statements 
as  to  the  memorial  column  is  correct  ?  I 
should  imagine  that  Mr.  Hutton  is  right, 
and  the  '  D.N.B.'  and  the  authors  of  "  The 
Little  Guide  "  wrong,  misled  by  the  fact 
that  Lord  Hood  was  also  called  Samuel 
Hood  ;  for,  as  he  and  not  his  kinsman  was 
born  at  Butleigh,  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
column  would  be  erected  there  to  his  memory 
than  to  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  had 
no  immediate  connexion  with  the  place, 
though  his  nephew,  son  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Alexander,  chose  Butleigh  Church  as 
a  fitting  place  for  another  Hood  monument. 

PENRY  LEWIS. 

LAST  CRIMINALS  BEHEADED  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. — In  the  April  number  of  Black- 
wood's  Magazine  there  is  an  .interesting 
article  on  '  One  of  our  Traitors  —  Arthur 
Thistlewood.'  In  this  the  author  states  : — 

"  The  form  of  execution  was  one  never  seen 
before  or  after  in  England.  They  were  hung  till 
they  were  dead,  and  their  corpses  were  then 
decapitated." 

And  again  : — 

"  They  were  the  last  criminals  on  whom  the 
ancient  ritual  of  decapitation  was  carried  out." 

The  date  of  the  execution  of  Thistlewood 
and  his  accomplices  was,  according  to  the 
'  D.N.B.,'  1  May,  1820. 

A  later  instance  of  a  similar  punishment 
occurred  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 


when  James  Wilson,  a  weaver  in  Strathaven, 
Lanarkshire,  was  hanged  and  beheaded  at 
Glasgow  on  30  Aug.,  1820,  for  "  high  treason." 
See  McGregor's  *  History  of  Glasgow,'  p.  410 
(London,  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.,  1881). 

T.  L.  D. 

ROPING  THE  BRIDE. — It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  an  illustration  of  this  custom 
(referred  to  at  11  S.  viii.  219,  in  the 
notice  of  No.  1  of  vol.  xxiv.  of  Folk-Lore) 
appeared  in  The  Daily  Graphic  of  5  March 
last.  The  custom  was  observed  at  a  wedding 
at  Minehead,  Somerset,  in  the  first  week  of 
that  month.  CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

62,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

CHAUCER'S  PRIORESS,  *C.  T.,'  PROL.  136: 

"  FUL       SEMELY       AFTER       HIR       METE      SHE 

RAUGHTE."  —  Has  any  one  else  noticed 
Prof.  Legouis's  translation  of  this  line 
('Chaucer,'  p.  226)?  "  Elle  rota.it  tout 
bas  par  politesse."  I  have  always  felt 
that  raughte  here  represented  modern 
English  "  retched,"  and  not,  as  all  the  com- 
mentators that  I  know  of  have  it,  reached. 
If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  connected  with 
Old  English  hrcecan,  to  spit,  and  not  with 
rcecan,  to  reach.  "  Retch  "  at  the  present 
day  has  the  by-form  "  reach."  Unless  there 
is  good  evidence  to  the  contrary  against  this 
interpretation,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  this  little  Rabelaisian  touch  has 
more  of  the  true  Chaucerian  ring  than  the 
tame  anticlimax  of  "  She  reached  for  her 
meat  in  seemly  wise."  C.  M.  DRENNAN. 
University  College,  Galway. 

HlGGINBOTHAM  IN  CARLYLE'S  '  CROM- 
WELL.'— Editors  of  Carlyle's  '  Cromwell  * 
have  been  puzzled  by  this  passage  which 
occurs  within  Speech  II.  as  parenthetical 
comment  : — 

"0  Higginbotham,  there  is  a  Selbsttodtung,  » 
killing  of  Self,  as  my  friend  Novalis  calls  it,  which 
is,  was,  and  forever  will  be,  '  the  beginning  of  all 
morality,'  of  all  real  work  and  worth  for  man 
under  this  Sun." 

No  one  has  told  who  Higginbotham  was, 
and  why  this  name  was  selected. 

Apparently  the  suggestion  came  from  '  A 
Tale  of  Drury  Lane,'  by  Horace  Smith,  an 
imitation  of  Walter  Scott's  style,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  '  Rejected  Addresses.* 
These  are  the  closing  lines  : — 

"  Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumps, 

You  Cluttertfuck,  come  stir  your  stumps, 

Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 

A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps  ! 

What  are  they  feared  on  ?  fools,  'od  rot  'em  !  " 

Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom. 

Brooklyn,  New  York.  THOMAS  FLINT. 
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TREE  LORE  OF  THE  NIGERIANS. — Mr.  P. 
Amaury  Talbot,  District  Commissioner  of 
Nigeria,  recently  read  a  paper  before  the 
Horticultural  Club  on  the  '  Flora  of  Nigeria,' 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  many  curious 
native  beliefs  with  regard  to  trees.  He  said 
that  it  was  held  that  great  trees  could  always 
give  signs  to  those  who  believed  in  them,  and 
many  had  the  power  of  speaking  through 
the  mouths  of  their  priests.  One  of  these 
.stood  near  the  town  of  Oduko,  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  Oyubia,  on  the  Oron  Eket  main 
road.  The  people  did  not  often  mention  it 
to  strangers,  but  the  following  tale  was  told 
to  Mr.  Talbot  by  Obuoho,  son  of  the  head 
chief.  A  mighty  chief,  who  was  dying,  gave 
directions  that  he  should  not  be  buried,  but 
laid  in  his  richest  robes  at  the  door  of  the 
•compound.  While  all  his  subjects  waited  in 
awed  silence,  flocks  of  birds  suddenly  swept 
down  and  settled  on  the  trees.  The  hum- 
ming-birds separated  themselves  from  the 
Test,  and  flew  down  to  settle  on  the  body  of 
the  dead  chief.  Then  came  a  sound  of  wings, 
and  the  birds  rose,  bearing  with  them  the 
body.  No  trace  of  the  chief  was  ever  seen 
.again ,  but  from  the  place  where  his  body  had 
lain  a  little  green  shoot  pushed  forth.  In 
time  this  grew  to  be  a  tree,  now  revered  by 
the  whole  country-side. 

Another  sacred  tree  fell  one  market  day, 
.and  crushed  hundreds  beneath  it.  For  a 
whole  month  no  one  went  to  market,  but, 
.according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
sacrifice  after  sacrifice  was  offered  that  the 
mighty  spirit  which  had  entered  into  the  tree 
might  be  satisfied  with  his  hideous  holocaust 
leave  the  rest  of  the  people  unharmed. 

RENIRA. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
tc  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
•*n  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


DAME  MARY  FLEMING. 

Is  anything  known  of  Mary,  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fleming  of  North  Stoneham,  near 
Southampton,  where  the  latter  died  in  1613  ? 
The  early  Fleming  pedigree  in  '  The  Visita- 
tion of  Hampshire  '  and  in  Burke  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  but  Woodward  in,  his  '  His- 
tory of  Hampshire  '*  notices  the  Flemings 
as  holding  land  at  North  Stoneham  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Possibly  John  de  fflem- 
jng,  who  was  witness  to  a  deed  in  1291 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 


regarding  the  vicarage  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Hursley,  was  one  of  the  Stoneham 
family.  Sir  Thomas  Fleming  (Lord  Chief 
Justice)  certainly  showed  eagerness  to 
purchase  that  manor  in  1602,  selling  the 
manor  of  North  Baddesley  to  accomplish 
that  end.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Fleming  of  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(d.  1531),  and  son  of  John  of  the  same  place, 
whose  will  was  proved  at  Winchester  in 
1572.  The  latter  married  Dorothy  Harris 
in  1543,  and  their  son  Thomas  was  born  in 
April,  1544.  Thomas  was  called  to  the  Bar 
1574,  made  Recorder  of  London  in  1594, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  1604,  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  1607.  He  was  buried  on 
7  Aug.,  1613,  in  North  Stoneham  .Church, 
where  a  fine  monument,  still  extant,  repre- 
sents him  in  his  judge's  robes,  with  his  wife 
beside  him  in  ruff  and  widow's  veil.  The 
pedigree  gives  him  only  one  son,  Thomas, 
but  from  Dame  Mary's  will  there  appear  to 
have  been  four  sons  and  several  daughters. 
Sir  Thomas  was  succeeded  in  1613  by  his 
son  Thomas,  knighted  on  27  Feb.,  1608, 
who  died  24  June,  1623,  leaving  by  his  wife 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell  of 
Hinchinbrook,  a  son  and  heir,  Thomas 
Fleming  (buried  at  Stoneham  in  1638),  and  a 
daughter  Mary,  who  married  Thomas  Leigh 
of  Testwood.  Anne,  daughter  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fleming,  married  Sir  John  Mill  of  Eling 
( Southampton ). 

The  question  is,  Who  was  Dame  Mary  ? 
For  her  interesting  original  will  at  Win- 
chester reveals  many  new  genealogical  facts 
regarding  her  husband's  family,  and  refers 
to  her  own  "  father."  Her  will  was  dated 
on  11  Feb.,  1614,  as  "  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fleming,  Kt.,  of  Stoneham,"  when;  she 
desired  to  be  buried 

"  as  near  to  my  dearly  beloved  husband  as  may 

be 

"  I  bequeath  to  my  grandson  Thomas  ffleming 
all  my  dining-chamber  furniture  as  it  was  when 
the  inventory  was  taken — onlie  the  needlework 
chairs,  and  in  lieu  of  that  I  give  him  the  new  velvet 
chair  and  two  stools  with  fringe  that  are  now 
readie  to  be  made  upp.  I  give  him  also  my  great 
bason  and  yeure  double  gilt,  two  great  bowls 
of  48  onzes  apiece,  and  six  large  cups  and  bowls, 
all  weighing  123  onzes.  I  give  unto  my  daughter 
Mary  ffleming  my  morter  and  pistoll  of  silver,  and 
four  little  ladells,  and  a  colindar.  I  give  unto  rny 
little  daughter  Dorothie  ffleming  my  fine  needle- 
work carpet,  and  my  ....[?]  cloth,  and  my 
wedding  ring,  which  is  the  best  Jewell  her  grand- 
mother hath,  and  I  pray  God  bless  her.  I  give 
unto  my  daughter  Mills  my  pair  of  silver  candle- 
sticks. I  give  unto  Lady  Mill  my  great  [illegible] 
with  the  cgle.  I  give  my  little  daughter  Francke 
the  two  gilt  tankards,  and  to  my  daughter  Mill 
the  great  ring  with  the  Death's  head.  To  John 
ffleming  my  son  in  monie  250Z.  and  the  gilt 
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bottle.  To  my  son  Richard  ffleming  1501.  in 
monie  and  one  gilt  note.  To  my  son  Walter 
memmg  the  gilt  cup  with  flowers,  and  in 
monie  250Z.  ;  also  the  silver  bason  in  my 
chamber  over  the  parlour  at  Stoneham.  I 
give  him  the  green  bed  with  all  the  furniture 
belonging  to  it,  and  the  chairs  and  stools  and  all 
other  things  in  the  chamber,  and  the  six  pieces 
of  new  hangings ;  also  the  beds,  bedding,  and 
bedsteads,  and  all  furnishing  in  my  chamber, 
with  the  green  cloth  chairs  and  stools  in  needle- 
work, and  the  valence  with  the  curtains  in  needle- 
work, and  the  coverlet  which  was  my  father's. 
a  my  linen  to  be  divided  between  my  sons 
Philip  and  Walter,  onlie  the  [illegible]  of  damask 
tor  my  son  Philip,  and  the  drawn  worked  cushion 
cloath  and  cub  board  cloath,  and  the  fine  holland 
sheets  with  three  breadths  and  the  pyllobers.  I 
give  my  son  Philip  all  the  rest  of  my  chest  except 
two  silver  flagons  and  that  which  is  before  given. 
Also  in  the  Parlour  I  give  him  the  black  chairs 
and  the  stools,  and  the  small  and  great  pictures." 
Query,  does  she  mean  her  grandchildren 
when  she  mentions  "  my  little  daughter 
Dorothie,"  and  "little  daughter  Francke  "  ? 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  Fleming  pedigrees 
nothing  is  made  of  the  distinguished  military 
career  of  Sir  -Francis  Fleming,  probably 
"Francis,"  son  of  John  of  Newport  and 
Magdalen  Lambert.*  He  was 

"  knighted  in  camp  beside  Roxburgh  for  his 
conduct  and  bravery  at  the  great  battle  of  Musle- 
fourgh,  between  the  18th  and  25th  of  September,  in 
nrst  year  of  King  Edward  the  6th,  at  the  hands  the 
°£  ihe  nigh  and  miShty  Prince,  Edward,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  "t 

Sir  Francis  Fleming  acquired  the  manor 
of  Romsey  infra  (Broadlands)  in  1543,  after 
the  dispossession  of  the  nuns  of  Romsey 
Abbey,  and  there  died  on  27  Aug.,  1553. 
His  tomb,  in  the  "  south  cross  aile  of  Romsey 
Church,"  was  noted  in  a  seventeenth-century 
*  Journey  in  Hampshire,'  quoted  in  Wood- 
ward's '  History  of  Hampshire,'^  but  not  a 
trace  of  it  remains. 

From  the  will  of  this  knight,  together  with 
his  Inq.  p.m.,§  printed  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  and  Archspo- 
logical  Society's  Proceedings  in  1904,||  it 
appears  that  he  left  his  mansion  at  Broad- 
lands  to  his  wife,  the  Lady  Jane,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  as  to  her  residence  there,  with 
remainder  to  his  son  William  Fleming  and 
the  letter's  wife  (Jane  Foster).  The  identity 
of  "  the  Lady  Jane,"  the  "  widow,"  has 
hitherto  been  a  mystery,  but  a  clue  was 
recently  given  in  an  old  will,  which  shows  her 
to  have  been  a  sister  of  the  "  Richard 

'  Visitation  of  Hampshire.' 
t  Shaw's  '  Knights.' 
J  Vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

§  Inq.  p.m.  taken  at  Romsey  11  May,  1558. 
il  Southampton,  1906. 


Covert,"  one  of  Sir  Francis  Fleming's  trus- 
tees. In  the  Covert  pedigree,  printed  in 
Manning  and  Bray's  '  History  of  Surrey,'* 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Covert  of  Slaugham, 
county  Sussex,  is  said  to  have  been  first 
married  to  Sir  Francis  Fleming,  and  secondly 
to  Sir  John  Fitterplace,  dying  on  26  Jan., 
1586.  So  that  William  Fleming  must  have 
soon  had  possession  of  Broadlands,  which 
devolved  in  1606  on  his  daughter  and  sole 
remaining  heir  Frances,  who  was  married 
before  1576  to  Edward  St.  Barbe  of  Ash- 
ington  in  county  Somerset.  The  latter  died 
in  1592,  and  Frances  remarried  before  1599 
to  a  Shelley  (whose  identity  is  still  being 
sought).  John  St.  Barbe,  the  grandson  of 
Frances  Fleming,  figured  some  time  since  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  as  "  Cavalier  or  Roundhead." 
See  the  note  at  11  S.  i.  342,  where  some 
original  letters  were  quoted  from  Richard 
Cromwell  of  Hursley,  and  his  brother- 
in-law  John  Dunch  of  North  Baddesley, 
both  connexions  by  marriage  of  Dame  Mary's 
descendants.  It  should,  moreover,  be  said 
that  her  daughter  Anne  Fleming  became 
the  second  wife  of  Sir  John  Mill,  and  the 
mother  of  his  seven  sons.  She  must  have 
shared  the  persecutions  which  he  endured 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  surviving 
when  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1618, 
having  lived  to  see  her  son  and  heir,  the 
gallant  Sir  John  Mill  (knight  banneret), 
killed  near  Oxford  in  fighting  for  the  King 
in  1642. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  Flemings  of  Stone- 
ham  took  the  Parliament  side  with  their 
connexions,  the  Hoopers  of  Boveridge,  but 
both  were  forgiven  by  Charles  II.  at  the 
Restoration,  as  were  the  St.  Barbes  of 
Broadlands.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  while  so  many  of  the  old  estates  in 
Hampshire  have  .since  frequently  changed 
hands,  the  Flemings  and  the  Mills  continue 
to  own  their  ancestral  properties  and  to 
retain  their  names.  F.  H.  SUCKLING. 

Romsey. 

THE  YOUNGER  VAN  HELMONT.  (See  US- 
vii.  307,  378,  468  ;  viii.  54  ;  ix.  86,  128,  169, 
207,  347.) — Benjamin  Furly,  the  English 
Quaker  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  born  1636, 
died  1714,  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
younger  Van  Helmont.  In  1830  Thomas 
Ignatius  Maria  Forster,  a  descendant  of 
Furly,  possessed  various  papers  belonging  to 
Furly.  Are  these  papers  still  in  existence, 
and  in  the  possession  of  descendants  of  Mr. 
Forster  or  Foster  living  at  Walthamstow, 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  440. 
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Essex  ?  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  F.  M.  v.  H.'s  friendship 
with  Furly. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  editions  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  J.  B.  van  Helmont  in  various 
languages  have  frontispieces  containing  small 
portrait  heads  of  the  two  Van  Helmonts, 
surrounded  by  eight  genealogical  shields  ;  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  if  such  frontis- 
pieces belong  to  the  Latin  editions,  Venetiis, 
1651,  and  Hafnire  or  Francofurti,  1707,  and 
to  the  French  translation,  Lyons,  1670.  The 
copies  of  these  particular  editions  which  I 
have  seen  lacked  frontispieces,  and  I  am  un- 
certain as  to  whether  they  ever  contained 
such.  All  the  other  editions,  however, 
with  which  I  am  familiar  have  frontispieces 
as  described,  although  the  individual  engrav- 
ings differ.  The  engraver  of  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1648  is  given 
as  C.  de  Man  or  de  Moor.  Which  name  is 
correct  ?  The  only  copies  which  I  have  seen 
are  anonymous,  being  identical  with  the 
frontispiece  of  the  1652  Elzevir  edition, 
which  is  anonymous.  How,  therefore,  is  it 
known  that  C.  de  Man  or  de  Moor  was  the 
engraver  ?  There  is  an  engraving  by  Oh. 
Ongheart1  (second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century)  entitled  '  Von  Helmont,'  which  is 
a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  J.  B.  van  Helmont 
in  the  Elzevir  editions,  but  with  the  coiffure 
of  F.  M.  v.  H.  Can  any  one  inform  me  for 
what  work  this  engraving  of  Onghena  was 
made  ?  There  is  also  an  engraving  of 
J.  B.  v.  H.  made  by  R.  Cooper  "  from  a  print 
prefixed  to  his  works,  1682,"  published  by 
C.  &  H.  Baldwyn,  Newgate  Street,  appa- 
rently taken  from  some  biographical  dic- 
tionary or  the  like.  For  what  work  was 
Cooper's  engraving  made  ? 

It  is  certain  that  a  pamphlet  was  published 
at  Vienna  in  1662  or  1663,  violently  attacking 
Francis  Mercurius  van  Helmont  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest  by  the  Inquisition.  This  was 
presumably  published  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits,  either  in  German  or  in  Latin, 
inasmuch  as  his  arrest  was  due  to  the  activity 
of  the  Jesuits.  Can  the  title,  author,  &c., 
be  given,  and  the  location  of  a  copy  of  the 
work  in  question  in  any  library? 

Also  circa  1693  a  pamphlet  was  published 
entitled  '  Some  Queries  proposed  by(W.  C.), 
an  Inquirer  after  Truth.'  This  was  written 
in  defence  of  F.  M.  v.  H.'s  belief  "  that  every 
man  is  often  born,  and  hath  twelve  ages  or 
tryal  allow'd  him  in  the  world  by  God." 
This  pamphlet  led  to  the  publication  of  '  An 
Answer'  by  J.  H.  (to  which  I  referred  at 
US.  vii.  468),  but  the  'Queries 'is  a  dif- 
ferent work  from  the  *  Answer,'  and  from 


F.  M.  v.  H.'s  own  anonymous  work  entitled 
'  Two  Hundred  Queries,'  &c.,  1684.  The 
author's  initials  W.  C.,  if  not  on  the  title- 
page,  are  at  least  signed  at  the  end.  I  seek 
particulars  as  to  the  work,  and  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  copies. 

Was  F.  -M.  v.  H.'s  anonymous  '  Cabba- 
listical  Dialogue,'  which  was  published  in 
English  in  1682,  published  in  any  other 
language  than  Latin  and  English  ?  and  was 
his  '  Rabbinical  and  Paraphrastical  Exposi- 
tion of  Genesis  I.,'  which  was  published  with 
the  English  translation  of  the  '  Cabbalistical 
Dialogue,'  published  in  any  other  language 
than  English  ? 

Lastly,  can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
in  what  library  or  libraries  a  copy  of  the  two 
following  works  can  be  found  ? 

*  Een  Brief  wegens  het  Boekje  van  der 
Wederkeer  van  de  Zielen  der  menschen,* 
1690. 

Schmidius  (Schmied,  Johannes),  '  Disser- 
tatio  inauguralis  de  multiplici  animarum 
reditu  in  corpora,  auctori  anonymo  tractatus 
Seder  Olam  opposita,'  Lipsiine,  1699. 

F.  S.  DAHROW. 

Point  Loma,  California. 

ROYAL  DESCENTS. — The  late  Rev.  A. 
Marwood  Wilcox,  who  compiled  numerous 
royal  descent  pedigrees,  wrote  that  the 
descendants  of  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont,  possessed 

"22  different  legitimate  (all  Plantagenet)  descents 
from  King  Edward  III.— viz.,  3  through  the  father, 
and  19  through  the  mother  of  that  peer." 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  information 
regarding  these  descents.  P.  D.  M. 

NAPOLEON  UPSIDE  DOWN. — The  Times  of 
13  April  reprints  the  following  from  its 
issue  of  1814  : — 

"EUROPEAN  MUSEUM. — Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
on  horseback,  as  large  as  life,  suspended  with  his 
head  downwards,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  above 
National  Establishment,  every  day  this  week, 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  several  illustrious 
strangers  and  foreigners  of  high  distinction.  Hours 
from  12  to  5.— Admittance  1*. ' 

Was  this  intended  for  a  joke?  or  did 
such  an  exhibition  actually  take  place, 
and  where,  and  for  how  long  ? 

J.  LANDFEAB  LUCAS. 

LIVERPOOL  REMINISCENCES.  — -  Can  any 
reader  help  me  to  identify  a  small  octavo 
book  of  some  120  pages,  bound  in  blue,  of 
Liverpool  reminiscences,  and  containing  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  sailors'  riot 
there  in  1775  ?  This  book  was  seen  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  I  am  now  qiiite  unable 
to  trace  it.  BBADSTOW. 
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LIEUT.  RICHARDSON  McVEAGH.  —  This 
officer  helped  Lieut.  Peter  Gordon  of  the 
Knockespock  family  to  recruit  in  1760-61 
(from  Aberdeenshire)  a  company  for  John- 
stone's  Highlanders.  Was  he  the  son  of 
Simon  McVeagh  of  Drewstown,  co.  Meath, 
and  the  nephew  of  Hugh  McVeagh,  who 
settled  as  a  bleacher  in  Huntly,  Aberdeen- 
shire,  where  he  is  still  commemorated  by  a 
street  bearing  his  name  ? 

J.    M.    BULLOCH. 
123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

"  BLOOD-BOLTERED,"  'MACBETH,'  IV.  1. 123. 
• — It  has  been  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  word 
"  blood-bolter'd  "  in  'Macbeth,'  IV.  i.  123, 
is  to  be  explained  by  a  word  "  bolter  "  or 
"  boltered  "  used  in  Warwickshire  rustic 
dialect.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  this 
explanation  ?  HARIMELLA  SMITH. 

SIR  RICHARD  BERNIE. — When  did  his 
death  take  place  ?  He  was  living  in  1826. 

A.  F.  R. 

JOHN  APRICE  entered  Winchester  College 
in  1542,  aged  12^  from  Ruthin,  and  was  Fellow 
of  New  College,  1549-50.  Was  he  the  John 
Price  ordained  at  Chester  by  letters  dimissory 
from  St.  Asaph  in  September,  1555  ?  and  the 
person  of  this  name  who  obtained  the  pre- 
bend of  Llanywith  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1559,  and  was  deprived  that 
same  year  ? 

WILLIAM  BAKER  entered  Winchester  Col- 
lege in  1520,  aged  10,  from  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  parish,  Alresford,  Hampshire,  and 
was  Fellow  of  New  College,  1530-34  ;  B.A., 
1531/2  ;  and  Fellow  of  Winchester  College, 
1537.  Was  he  the  William  Baker  who  was 
succeeded  in  1561  after  deprivation  in  the 
Rectory  of  Sherfield  English,  Hampshire  ? 

One  Baker,  a  mass-priest,  had  been  ar- 
rested in  Shropshire  and  lodged  in  Shrews- 
bury gaol  in  October,  1579  (Dasent,  '  Acts  of 
the  Privy  Council,'  xi.  293). 

JOHN  COLLYNS  entered  Winchester  Col- 
lege in  1545,  aged  13,  from  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
Devon.  He  is  probably  the  priest  "  Colinus  " 
of  Sander's  list  in  his  '  be  Visibili  Monarchia.' 
One  of  this  name  was  Vicar  either  of  Hal- 
berton  or  of  Holbeton,  Devon,  from  1554  to 
1559/60,  arid  Rector  of  Ingpen,  Berks,  in 
1560/61,  being  deprived  immediately  after- 
wards. Was  this  the  Wykehamist  ? 

JOHN  COOK  entered  Winchester  College  in 
1539,  aged  12,  from  Heyford,  Oxfordshire 
(probably  Lower  Heyford),  and  proceeded  to 
Corpus  Christi  College.  He  would  seem  to  be 
the  John  Cooke  of  Hampshire  admitted  there 
9  May,  1544.  He  is  no  doubt  the  "  Coquus  " 


of  Sander's  list,  and  was  succeeded  after 
deprivation  in  the  Rectory  of  Cliddesden, 
Hampshire,  in  1562. 

THOMAS  DAVYS  entered  Winchester  Col- 
lege in  1539,  aged  12,  from  Tisbury,  Wilts. 
His  name  occurs  in  Sander's  list.  He  be- 
came Scholar  of  New  College  in  1545,  and 
was  Fellow  1547-58  ;  Proctor  in  1556  ;  and 
B.D.  in  1559.  He  held  the  Rectories  of 
Hardwicke  and  Creelow,  both  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  was  deprived  in  1560.  He  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  English 
priest  Mr.  Davis,  who  in  September,  1572, 
was  beneficed  in  the  Low  Countries  (S.P. 
Dom.  Eliz.,  Ixxxix.  16),  as  according  to  the 
'  Coricertatio  Ecclesiae  '  a  priest  named 
Thomas  Davis  died  in  exile.  Is  it  known 
what  his  benefice  in  the  Low  Countries  was  ? 

"  AMONG  THE  BLIND  THE  ONE-EYED  MAN 
is  KING." — Who  originated  this  saying  ? 
Edmund  Campion  quotes  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  of  his  '  Rationes  Decem  '  (1581) 
thus :  "  Scitum  est,  inter  caecos  luscum 
regnare  posse." 

The  'N.E.D.'  quotes  "1665,  Marvell, 
'  Char.  Holland,'  Among  the  blind  the  one- 
ey'd  blinkard  reigns." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

DANIEL  GOOSTRY. — In  the  fine  collection 
of  china  of  the  Brighton  Corporation  there  is 
a  coloured  earthenware  plaque  representing, 
according  to  the  label,  the  bust  of  a  Hussar, 
and  bearing  the  inscription  in  large  cha- 
racters "  Daniel  Goostry."  Is  there  any- 
thing known  about  him  ?  The  plaque  is 
stated  to  be  Staffordshire  ware,  and  the  date 
assigned  to  it  is  circa  1780 ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  the  date  given  to  a  good  many  pieces  in 
the  collection.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  the 
bust  of  a  Hungarian  nobleman  in  civil  dress. 

L.  L.  K. 

REV.  FERDINANDO  WARNER.  —  In  pre- 
paring a  list  of  rectors  of  this  parish,  par- 
ticulars of  which  were  furnished  from  the 
cathedral  records,  I  discovered  that  "  Fer- 
nando [sic]  Warner"  was  rector  1738-46. 
Information  supplied  by  the  Bishop's  secre- 
tary gives  his  name  as  "  Ferdinando." 
Under  the  latter  name  the  '  D.N.B.'  has  an 
account  of  a  clergyman  who  is  described  as 
"  a  miscellaneous  writer,"  and  "  a  man  of 
wide  learning,  and  more  than  ordinary 
ability."  He  was  Vicar  of  Ronde,  Wilts, 
1730  ;  Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Queenhithe, 
174.7  ;  created  LL.D.  in  1754  (of  what 
University  it  does  not  appear  )  ;  made 
Rector  of  Barnes  in  1758  ;  and  died  in"  1768. 
But  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  been 
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Hector  of  Upham.  Yet  the  dates  tally,  and 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  could  have 
been  two  men  of  the  same,  or  almost  the 
same,  name  living  at  the  same  time. 

His  name  appears  in  the  parish  register  at 
the  head  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
as  "  Ferd°  Warner,  Rector,"  but  this  may 
have  been  inserted  by  the  curate-in-charge 
at  the  date  of  his  collation  to  the  benefice, 
and  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  resided  or 
officiated  there. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  in  default  of  which  I 
must  conclude  that  this  my  predecessor  is 
identical  with  the  distinguished  man  whose 
memoir  is  given  in  '  D.N.B.'  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  lists  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
graduates.  E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

DAWE'S  PORTRAIT  OF  GOETHE. — I  have 
recently  had  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  of 
Bayreuth  regarding  the  portraits  of  Goethe, 
He  informs  me  that  a  portrait  with  which 
Goethe  himself  was  greatly  pleased  (indeed, 
he  said  "  it  is  the  most  resemblant  of  all  my 
portraits  ")  was  made  in  1819  by  George 
Dawe.  The  portrait  has  been  engraved 
several  times,  but  so  eminent  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Hermann  Rollett,  the  author  of  '  Die 
Goethe  Bildnisse,  biographisch  -  kunstge  - 
schichtlich  dargestellt  '  (Vienna,  1883),  has 
been  quite  unable  to  trace  the  original.  If 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  painting.  I  shall 
be  greatly  obliged.  JOHN  LANE. 

The  Bodley  Head,  W. 

"  THE  PEACOCK  WITHOUT  TEMPLE  BAR." — 
The  redoubtable  Curl!  is  said  probably  to 
have  "  succeeded  to  Smith's  business  on  the 
same  premises,  changing  the  sign  of  the 
house  from  the  Angel  and  Bible  to  that  of 
the  Peacock,"  in  1705  or  1706  ('  D.N.B.,' 
Mr.  Tedder's  '  Edmund  Curll  ').  In  1709  he 
published  there,  for  one  thing,  Theo- 
phrastus's  and  La  Bruyere's  "  Characters. 

Made  English  by  Several  Hands.  The 

Fifth  Edition."  Mr.^  Tedder  says  he  moved 
to  other  premises  in  1710. 

I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  "  A.  Dodd 
at  the  Peacock  without  Temple-Bar.  1713." 
This  A.  Dodd  was  probably  the  master 
printer  who  died  some  time  between  1721 
and  1724  (cf.  A.  Dobson,  '  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Vignettes,'  Third  Series,  125-7;  and 
N.  &  Q.,'  1  S.  x.  217),  leaving  his  business 
to  be  conducted  by  his  widow.  The  firm  of 
A.  Dodd  continued  in  business  at  "  The  Pea- 
cock "  to  1744,  and  perhaps  later. 


Can  any  of  your  readers  bridge  the  three 
years'  gap,  and  tell  me  whether  A.  Dodd  was 
ever  connected  with  Curll,  mayhap  as  appren- 
tice ?  and  whether  any  books  were  issued 
from  "  The  Peacock  "  in  the  years  1710-12  ? 

R.  H.  GRIFFITH. 
•  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

TOUCHWOOD. — I  have  seen  in  a  shop- 
window  as  a  "  mascot  "  a  tiny  gnome  of 
wood  called  "  Touchwood,"  with  metal  limbs. 
On  the  card  to  which  it  is  attached  are  the 
following  lines  : — 

Eastern  wisdom  gave  me  birth. 

You  know  luck  will  straight  depart 
Save  you  instantly  touch  wood  ; 
Touch  it  [the  gnome's  head]  as  you  see  me  do, 
So  the  happiness  I  shed 
Safely  will  encompass  you. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  authority  for 
the  first  line  ?  PHCENIX. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  particulars  concerning 
the  following  men  who  were  educated  at 
Westminster  School  :  (1)  Thomas  Bridge- 
water,  admitted  1744,  aged  14.  (2)  Charles 
Brydges,  admitted  1723,  aged  9.  (3)  Ed- 
mond  Brydges,  admitted  1718,  aged  13. 

(4)  Francis  Brydges,  admitted  1718,  aged  9. 

(5)  George  Briggs,  admitted  1819,  aged  10. 

(6)  William  Thomas  Briggs,  admitted  1822, 
aged  13.     (7)  John  Edward  Bright,  admitted 
1818,  aged   11.     (8)  George  Broadbelt,  ad- 
mitted 1718,  aged  9.     (9)  Parry  Broadhead, 
left  1701.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

WALTER  DE  LECHLADE. — In  attempting 
to  elucidate  the  story  of  the  murder  of 
Walter  de  Lechlade,  Precentor  of  Exeter,  in 
1283, 1  am  searching  for  information  concern- 
ing the  victim.  Local  histories,  episcopal 
registers,  and  documents  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  and  British  Museum  have  been 
examined,  but  I  have  a  vague  impression  of 
having  read  long  ago  an  account  of  Lechlade 
in  an  historical  publication,  possibly  The 
English  Historical  Review.  I  should  like  to 
find  this  article,  and  should  also  be  glad  of 
any  information  from  sources  other  than 
those  mentioned  above. 

F.  ROSE-TROUP. 

IRISH  WILLS  AND  REGISTERS. — Can  any 
reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  where  a  list  of 
Irish  wills,  and  any  Irish  register  of  deaths, 
from  1770  to  1830,' can  be  seen  ? 

There  are  two  or  three  dates  of  Power  wills 
and  deaths  I  am  anxious  to  trace.  Replies 
may  be  sent  direct  to  J.  J.  PIPER. 

Cintra  Park,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
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PRICE  AND  WHITCHURCH:  FAMILIES. — I 
should  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  informa- 
tion about  the  above  families.  Walter  Price, 
barrister,  resident  in  Denbigh  town,  1733, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  or  grandson  of 
Walter  Price  and  his  wife  Anne  Whitchurch, 
both  of  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  Bath,  and 
descended  from  the  Prices  of  county  Den- 
bigh. The  Whitchurch  family  are  said  to 
have  been  of  Froomesetwood,  Somerset, 
gentlemen  in  1694.  What  were  the  arms  of 
both  these  families  ? 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 
Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 


KENDRICK  OF  READING. 

(US.  ix.  309.) 

HAS  COL.  FYNMORE  seen  the  articles  upon 
the  Kendrick  family  which  are  printed  in 
vols.  vii.  and  viii.  of  The  Berks  Archceol. 
Journal  ?  In  vol.  vii.  p.  95  there  is  a  para- 
graph stating  that  Mr.  Greene  Kendrick  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  U.S.,  is  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  family  of  Kendrick,  and  there 
is  also  a  lengthy  article  by  him  in  the  same 
volume,  pp.  101-12.  The  subject  is  returned 
to  in  vol.  viii.,  and  on  pp.  60-64  are  further 
valuable  notes  by  Mr.  Greene  Kendrick. 
Kendrick  entries  from  the  Hambleden 
(Bucks)  Registers  are  given  in  Berks  Arch. 
Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  31.  In  the  churchyard 
of  Hambleden  is  a  mausoleum  of  the  Ken- 
drick family,  and  their  arms  appear  on  a 
window  in  the  church  there. 

A  bibliographical  note  respecting  this 
family  may  not  be  out  of  place,  so  I  attach  a 
few  memoranda  which  I  have  at  hand  : — 

'  The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Mr.  J. 
Kendrick.  .  .  .who  departed  this  life  30  Dec., 
1624,'  London,  1625.  Full  and  interesting 
details  of  John  Kendrick's  benefactions,  with 
names  of  his  family,  are  given  in  Ed.  Hatton's 
'  New  View  of  London,'"  vol.  i.  pp.  199-201. 

Andrew  Kendrick,  Alderman  of  Billings- 
gate Ward  1651-2;  died  1653;  will 
P.C.C.  Brent  329,  proved  16  May,  1653. 

James  Kendrick,  M.D.,  Warrington 
(Lanes),  gave  to  the  Free  Library  at  War- 
rington a  thousand  books  and  pamphlets. 
See  Palatine  Note-Book,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113-16. 
As  to  his  interest  in  the  Kendrick  family,  see 
*  N.  &  Q.,'  2  S.  x.  455. 

For  notes  upon  Kendrick  wills  and  pedi- 
gree, see  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  550-52 ;  see  also  Foster's  '  Alumni,' 
First  Series,  under  Kendrick  (John). 


When  John    Kendrick    died    in    1624  he 
left    large     benefactions    to    Reading,    and 
being     anxious     that     the     cloth     industry 
should     be     encouraged     in     Reading,     he 
arranged      that       shops     and      warehouses 
should  be  erected  there.      This  was   done, 
and  an  extensive   range   of   buildings  stood 
in    Minster    Street,    Reading,    until     about 
1850.     This    place    was    known    as     "  The 
Oracle."      For  probable   derivation   of   this 
see  Coates's  'Reading,'   with  illustration  of 
the   imposing    oaken  gates  which  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  these  works.     These  gates 
are    now,    perhaps,    the   only   tangible   link 
between  John  Kendrick  and  the  present  day. 
At  the   sale   of   "  The   Oracle,"   they  were 
bought  by  Alderman  Robert    Hewett,  and 
they  are  now  built  into  a  wall  in  the  garden 
of  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hewett,  his  son. 
They  bear  the  Kendrick  arms  and  "  I.  K. 
1628  "    carved    upon    them.     There    exists 
*  Catalogue  of  the  Sale  by  Auction  of  the 
Materials  and  Fittings  of  the  Oracle,  1850  '; 
also  '  Farewell  to  the  Oracle,'  a  poem,  and 
'  The   Autobiography  of   the   Oracle.'     The 
various  charities  endowed  by  Kendrick  are 
detailed  in  the  Charity  Report,  vol.  xxxii. 
As   to    the    administration    of    the  charity 
there  have  been  various  disputes :  see  Watts 
(J.),    'A   Black   Scene   Open'd :     being  the 
True  State  of  Mr.  J.  Kendrick's  Gift  to  the 
Town  of  Reading,'  1749,  and  '  The  Attorney- 
General  v.   the  Drapers'  Company  re  Ken- 
drick's Gift,'  London,  1847. 

The  pedigree  of  the  present  representa- 
tives of  the  family  Kenrick  of  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley,  is  in  Howard  and  Crisp's 
'  Visitations,'  vol.  v.  I  have  a  note  that  Mr. 
Henry  Rigg,  3,  Madeley  Road,  Baling,  has 
collected  information  regarding  this  family. 

The  best  authority  for  the  history  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  Kendrick  family  is  the 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Carter  in  The 
Genealogist,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  15-22,  96-103, 
164-72/244-9  ;  and  vol.  xxv.  pp.  15-21,  120- 
25,  175-81,  215-23.  In  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  18, 
19,  there  is  a  useful  list  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  family  arranged  under 
localities.  The  Kendricks  of  Reading  are 
given,  with  extracts  from  wills,  in  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  99,  &c.  A  good  account  of  the  same 
branch  will  be  found  in  the  G.  E.  C.  '  Baronet- 
age.' There  is  a  curious  old  ballad  connected 
with  a  romantic  story  in  the  history  of  the 
Reading  branch  in  Robert  Bell's  '  Ancient 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry,'  1857. 
It  is  called  '  The  Berkshire  Lady's  Garland.' 

The  Kenrick  family  of  Wynn  Hall,  Ruabon, 
possess  a  pedigree  of  the  Kendricks  which 
,vas  drawn  up  by  Sir  Thomas  Martinean, 
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solicitor,  of  Birmingham.  A  part  of  it  is 
printed  in  Hunter's  '  Familiae  Minorum 
Gentium.' 

There  are  a  number  of  P.C.C.  wills,  a 
list  of  which  I  append  : — 

1557.  Ellen  Kendricke,  Lyngfelde,  Surrey  (12 
Wrastley). 

1593.  Thomas  Kenricke,  Libotswood,  Salop 
(34  Nevell). 

1598.  Hugo  Kenricke,  "  pronotharye  "  of  Lon- 
don (6  Lewyn). 

1615.  John  Kenrick,  yeoman,  Esington,  Staffs 
(98  Budd). 

1620.  John  Kendricke,  citizen  and  clothworker, 
of  All  Saints',  Stayning,  London  (100  Soanie). 

1024.  John  Kendrick,  draper,  of  St.  Christopher 
le  Stocks,  London  (116  Byrde). 

1625.  Johannis  Kendrick,  citizen  of  London 
(72  Clarke). 

The  Kendricks  of  London  were  the  same 
as  of  Reading. 

In  the  list  of  genealogies  of  American 
families  issued  by  Joel  MunseH's  Sons, 
Albany,  X.Y.,  the  pedigree  of  Kendricks 
is  offered  for  five  dollars;  but  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Carter  says,  in  his  articles  in  The 
Genealogist,  that  Mr.  Greene  Kendrick's  book 
has  never  appeared,  and  that  he  (Mr.  K.) 
has  "  vanished  away  into  the  immensity  of 
the  region  over  which  the  bird  of  freedom 
waves  the  star-spangled  banner." 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 


ANNO  DOMINI  (US.  ix.  69, 133,  172).— See 
the  legends  of  the  seal  of  the  Abbey  of  Mar- 
moutier,  1235,  "  Renovatum  anno  domini 
MCCXXXV.";  the  seal  of  the  Officialite  de 
Paris,  "  Itras,  fcm  ano  dni  MCCXLVI.  "  ;  and 
several  later  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
phrase,  on  dated  seals  in  J.  Roman,'  Manuel 
de  Sigillographie  Frangaise.' 

Montreux.  -D.  L.  GALBREATH. 

HERALDIC  (11  S.  ix.  290,  334,  358).— The 
shield  contains  the  impaled  arms  of  Baronby 
(Barneby)  of  Yorkshire,  and  Bosvile  (Bos- 
well)  of  the  same  county.  The  Baronby 
arms  were  Azure,  a  chevron  between  three 
boars'  heads  couped  or;  the  Bosviles 
of  Ardesley,  Argent,  five  fusils  in  fesse 
gules;  in  chief  three  bears'  heads,  erased 
and  muzzled,  sable.  The  second  and  third 
quarters  in  the  husband's  coat  ( Vair,  a  fesse 
gules)  belong  to  the  family  of  Bracebridge 
(co.  Lines).  In  the  '  Visitation  of  York- 
shire '  (Harl.  Soc. )  the  marriage  is  recorded  of 
"  Robert  or  John  Barneby,  son  and  heir  of 
Edmond  Barneby  of  Barneby,"  with  "  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  John  Bosvile  of  Ardesley." 
The  shield  may  represent  this  marriage 
(though  it  must  be  noted  that  the  visitation 


makes  no  mention  of  a  Barneby-Bracebridge 
alliance).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course- 
quite  possible  that  it  represents  a  marriage 
between  these  families  of  a  far  more  recent 
date.  WILFRED  DRAKE. 

A  BIRD  NAME  (US.  ix.  348).— Though  I 
am  unable  to  answer  J.  R.  H.'s  query,  it 
may  interest  him  to  know  that  (according  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mullens,  in  Dr.  Charles  Stonham's 
'  The  Birds  of  the  British  Isles,'  p.  947)  the 
pamphlet  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Emigration 
of  British  Birds  '  was  not  written  by  George 
Edwards,  but  by  John  Legg,  who  died  1802. 
This  pamphlet  appeared  in  1780,  1795,  and 
"  a  fourth  edition  "  in  1814.  On  the  title- 
page  of  the  1795  edition  the  word  "  Etotoli  " 
is  thus  printed,  but  on  p.  31  it  appears  as 
"  Etoboli."  H.  S.  G. 

CROMWELL'S  ILLEGITIMATE  DAUGHTER, 
MRS.  HARTOP  (US.  ix.  29,  94).— I  have  a 
note  taken  some  time  ago  from  The  General 
Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  186  (date  probably 
1790),  stating  that  a  portrait  of  Cromwell  by 
Samuel  Cooper  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
Hartopp  (aged  137),  whose  third  wife  was 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Cromwell. 
There  may  be  further  particulars  concerning 
Mrs.  Hartopp  at  this  reference. 

MARGARET  LAVINGTON. 

"  AN  HONEST  MAN  AND  A  GOOD  BOWLER  " 
(US.  ix.  308). — This  quotation  is  in  H.  E. 
Porter's  '  The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abing- 
don,'  1599  ;  it  also  occurs  in  John  Clarke's 
'  Parsemiologia  Anglo  -  Latina ....  or,  Pro- 
verbs, English  and  Latin,'  1639,  and  in 
James  Howell's  'Parley  of  Beasts,'  1660. 
Shakespeare  in  '  Love 's  Labour 's  Lost,' 
Act  V.  sc.  ii.  1.  575,  gives  : — 

Costard.  A  foolish  mild  man ;  an  honest  man, 
look  you,  and  soon  dashed.  He  is  a  marvellous 
good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler. 

In  Quarles's  'Emblems'  (1635),  Book  I. , 
Em.  10,  we  get 

The  vulgar  proverb 's  crost.    He  hardly  can 
Be  a  good  bowler  and  an  honest  man. 
Roger  Ascham  is  also  referred  to  as  "An 
honest  man  and  a  good  shooter  "  in  Fuller's 
'  Worthies,'  vol.  iii.  p.  210  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  above,  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
in  '  The  Goose  '  (1621)  says  : — 
It  is  a  thing  1  have  observed  long, 
An  archer's  mind  is  clear  from  doing  wrong. 
ARCHIE ALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS  HALLETT  (11  S.  ix.  307). — 
Col.  John  Douglas  Hallett,  Bombay  Army, 
had  four  sons  at  Rugby  School,  one  of  whom 
would  no  doubt  give  the  required  details. 
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THE  ROADS  BOUND  LONDON  SEVENTY 
YEARS  AGO  :  RHUBARB  (11  S.  ix.  82,  157, 
274,  316). — The  first  man  to  grow  rhubarb 
in  this  country  was  (so  far  as  is  known)  John 
Parkinson  the  herbalist,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Parkinson  tells  us  ('  Theatrum 
Botanicum,'  p.  157)  that  he  received  seeds 
of  the  plant  (Rheum  Rhaponticum)  from  Sir 
Matthew  Lister  (who  had  them  from  Prosper 
Alpinus  of  Padua),  and  raised  plants  from 
them.  He  seems  even  to  have  tried  it  as  a 
vegetable,  for  he  says  : — 

"  The  leaves  have  a  fine  acid  taste  ;  a  syrup, 
therefore,  made  with  the  juice  and  sugar,  cannot 
but  be  very  effectual  in  dejected  appetites." 
(Quoted  by  Ellacombe.)  A  hundred  years 
before  this,  seeds  supposed  to  be  of  rhubarb 
had  been  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell ;  but 
nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  this,  for 
Gerard  knows  nothing  of  rhubarb  grown  in 
this  country,  though  his  editor  Johnson,  in 
the  edition  of  1633,  says  it  is  "  to  be  found 
growing  in  some  of  our  choice  gardens,"  the 
reference  probably  being  to  Parkinson's  and 
other  herbalists'  ^gardens.  C.  C.  B. 

LOMBARD  STREET  BANKERS  :  SIR  STEPHEN 
E VANCE  (11  S.  ix.  230,  272.  298).— He  was 
M.P.  for  Bridport,  1690-98;  Governor  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  1691—6  and 
1700-12.  He  was  in  partnership  with 
William  Hales  as  a  goldsmith  in  1702,  having 
formerly  carried  on  business  in  conjunction 
with  Peter  Percivale  as  far  back  as  1677. 
The  house  of  Evans  &  Hales  stopped  pay- 
ment in  1721.  He  is  stated  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide  at  the  end  of  Anne's  reign,  if  I 
read  my  notes  correctly ;  but  this  ig  probably 
too  early  a  date,  and  I  am  unable  at  this 
moment  to  verify  my  reference,  which  is  to 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1798,  p.  929.  MR. 
ABRAHAMS  (ante,  p.  230)  is  incorrect  in  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Hilton  Price's  works  "  do  not 
afford  any  information  "  on  Evance's  firm. 
He  will  find  some  of  the  details  I  have 
given  in  Price's  '  Handbook  of  London 
Bankers  '  (p.  128). 

SIR  RICHARD  "DRAKE  "  HENEGAN  (11  S.  ix. 
89). — He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Guelphic 
Order  in  1817,  and  died  28  Dec.,  1872,  aged 
89.  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  his  being 
entitled  to  the  prefix  Sir.  Knights  of  the 
Guelphic  Order  were  not  so  styled  unless 
they  received  knighthood  in  England,  and 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  The  London 
Gazette,  or  in  Shaw's  '  Book  of  Knights,'  or 
any  other  list  of  knights  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  I  believe  his  second  name  was 
not  Drake,  but  Drakeford. 

ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN. 


PLURALITIES  (US.  ix.  290). — At  one  time- 
there  can  hardly  have  been  any  limit,  to- 
judge  from  the  case  of  Reinbold,  or  Regen- 
bald,  who  was  Chancellor  of  Edward  the- 
Confessor,  and  was  taken  into  his  service  by 
the  Conqueror.  According  to  Dr.  Round, 
who  styles  him  the  "first  great  pluralist,' r 
sixteen  churches,  rich  in  tithes  and  glebe,  had 
passed  into  his  hands  before  his  death 
('  Feudal  England,'  p.  426). 

MILO  AS  A  SURNAME  (US.  ix.  250,  311). — 
Is  Milo  at  the  second  reference  really  a 
surname  ?  If  the  man  is  styled  simply 
Milo  of  Oystergate,  it  looks  like  a  Christian 
name,  i.e.,  Miles  in  its  regular  Latinized 
form.  G.  H.  WHITE. 

St.  Cross,  Harleston,  Norfolk. 

BOTHWELL  (11  S.  ix.  306).— I  find  four 
of  the  name  in  the  '  Belfast  Commercial) 
Directory.'  Possibly  one  of  these — R.  A. 
Bothwell,  41,  Tate's  Avenue,  Belfast — 
might  set  L.  V.  on  the  track. 

QUIEN  SABE. 

See  Burke' s  '  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peer- 
age '  (ed.  1846,  p.  718),  s.v.  '  Bothwell,  Lord 
Holyroodhouse.'  W.  T. 

THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE  AT  BALACLAVA 
(US.  ix.  186,  253,  334).— The  thirty  dis- 
mounted men  would  have  been  those  on 
guard,  sick,  regimentally  employed,  bat- 
men, and  prisoners  ;  and  not  a  large  number 
for  a  cavalry  brigade's  absentees  from 
parade.  HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (11  S.  ix.  328). — 

The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon. 
This  is  the  last  verse  of  a  poem  by  Dorothy 
Gurney  beginning 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  ; 
but  in  the  third  line  the  poet  wrote  One  isr 
not  "  You  are."  My  impression  is  that 
the  poem  appeared  in  Country  Life.  It  is 
quoted  in  *  A  Garden  in  Venice,'  by  F.  Eden 
(1904). 

"  BALLONI  "  (11  S.  viii.  468  ;  ix.  18).— See 
Sir  Thomas  Coningsby's  '  Journal  of  the 
Siege  of  Rouen,  1591  '  (in  the  "Camden  Mis- 
cellany," vol.  i.),  pp.  29  and  30:— 

"  Oct.  19,  20.  The  19.  and  20.  we  passed  in  making 
good  cheare,  coursing  in  the  fields,  ryding  of  horses, 
playing  at  ballone  and  the  lyke." 

"  Oct.  22  The  22  daie  we  passed  with  playinge 
at  tennys  in  the  forenoone,  and  at  playinge  at 
ballon  in  th'  afternoone  with  the  lieuetenant- 
gouvernor  of  Deape,  and  the  victorie  fell  on  our 
syde." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 
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FRESH  WHARF  :  FISH  WHARF  (11  S.  ix. 
248). — Fresh  Wharf  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  Fish  Wharf,  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  it.  The  Fish  Wharf  is 
-described  as  in  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus  in 
JBridge  Ward,  26  Henry  VI.,  1448  ('  Calendar 
Patent  Rolls,  Henry  VI.,  1446-52,'  p.  173)  ; 
while  Fresh  Wharf  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Botolph,  Billingsgate,  in  Billingsgate  Ward. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Fish  Wharf  occurs 
in  1273-4  as  "  Viswarf  "  ('  Calendar  Ct.  Hus- 
ting  Wills,'  i.  17);  and  it  is  variously  referred 
to  in  later  records  as  "  leFishwharf  "  ('  Mun. 
•Gild,  Liber  Custumarum, '  i.  385);  "  Le 
Fisshewarff,"  14  Edward  II.  ('  Placita  de 
•Quo  Warranto,'  p.  467)  ;  "  Wysswarf,"  1329 
<'Ct.  Hust.  Wills,'  i.  353);  "  Fichwharf," 
1374  (ib.t  ii.  165). 

In  early  times  the  wharf  was  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
fishmongers.  In  14  Edward  II.  a  serious 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  right  of  these  fish- 
mongers to  sell  fish  by  retail  in  their  shops  on 
the  wharf,  and  their  petition  to  the  King 
and  the  consequent  proceedings  occupy 
many  folios  of  the  '  Liber  Custumarum,'  and 
are  set  out  at  length  in  the  '  Mun.  Gild.,  Lib. 
Oust.,'  i.  385-406.  Again,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  Inquisition  taken  in  the  City  in  17  Ed- 
ward III.,  as  to  the  obstruction  of  certain 
lanes  leading  to  the  Thames,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  obstruction  of  a  certain  lane 
called  "  Fysshwharfe "  was  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest,  and  that  it  had  been  and 
ought  to  be  for  the  public  use  (ib.,  ii.  453). 
Later  on,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  will 
of  Andrew  Hunte,  dated  1440,  and  enrolled 
1446,  the  wharf  was  devised  to  the  Rector 
and  churchwardens  of  St.  Magnus'  Church, 
being  described  as  a  tenement  formerly 
belonging  to  John  Betherenden,  otherwise 
called  "  Sandhurst,"  and  formerly  "  le 
Fisshwharf  at  le  Hole,"  situate  "  super  "  the 
new  churchyard  of  the  church  of  St.  Magnus 
<'  Ct.  Hust.  Wills,'  ii.  508).  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reference  to  this  wharf  in  the 
Endowed  Charities  Report  relating  to  the 
charitable  estates  of  this  parish,  and  the 
latest  reference  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  in 
Stow's  '  Survey,'  ed.  1603,  p.  217,  in  which 
it  is  described  as  on  the  south  side  of  Thames 
Street  in  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus,  next  to 
Drinkwater  Wharf.  The  site  of  Fish  Wharf 
may  be  identified  as  lying  between  the 
present  London  Bridge  Wharf  west,  and 
Fresh  Wharf  east.  It  is  true,  as  Stow  says, 
that  these  wharves  were  generally  named 
after  their  owners,  but  it  seems  more  prob- 
able that  Fish  Wharf  was  so  named  as  being 
one  of  the  principal  landing-places  for  the 


large  quantities  of  fish  brought  to  the  City 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  There  was 
another  "  Fishwharf "  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  Somerset  in  Queenhithe  Ward. 

As  indicated  above,  Fresh  Wharf  has  sur- 
vived to  the  present  time,  and  is  situated  at 
the  western  end  of  Lower  Thames  Street, 
east  of  London  Bridge  Wharf.  The  earliest 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  41  Edward  III.  (1367) 
as  "  Fresshewharfe  "  ('Calendar  Letter- 
Book  G,'  p.  221).  Prior  to  this  date,  it 
seems  to  have  been  designated  "  Frosse- 
warf  "  and  "  Fresshffysshe wharf e,"  the 
former  appellation  being  found  as  an  en- 
dorsement on  several  early  deeds  of  the 
twelfth  century,  calendared  in  the  '  Ancient 
Deeds,'  A.  1912,  A.  7061,  and  A.  7309.  The 
name  "  Fresshffysshewharfe  "  occurs  in 
1363/4,  in  the  charter  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
Fishmongers'  Company  granted  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign,  and  set  out 
in  full  in  Herbert's  '  History  of  the  Twelve 
Livery  Companies,'  ii.  120. 

In  1559,  in  common  with  other  wharves 
and  quays,  Fresh  Wharf  was  made  by  Act  of 
Parliament  a  general  place  for  lading  and 
discharging  goods,  and  it  was  of  sufficient 
importance  at  that  date  to  be  distinguished 
as  a  water-gate,  and  was  styled  "  Fresshe 
Wharffegate  "  ('  London  Inq.  post  Mortem,' 
i.  181). 

The  various  changes  of  name  may  possibly 
indicate  changes  of  ownership  in  early  times, 
arid  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connexion 
that  John  Fresfis  was  a  resident  and  owner 
of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1301 
('Ct.  Hust.  Wills,'  i.  153). 

I.  I.  GREAVES. 

DUCHESS  OF  BOLTON  (US.  viii.  349,  393). 
— The  accompanying  extract  from  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  evidently  refers  to 
Catherine,  wife  of  the  fourth  duke,  and  shows 
that  she  did  not  live  to  become  duchess  : 
"  Died  23  April,  1744,  Lady  of  Lord  Harry 
Powlet,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Bolton." 
She  does  not  appear  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  family  vault  at  Basing,  where  her 
husband  was  interred  in  1759,  aged  68. 

G.  R.  B. 

"  THE  SECRETARY  AT  WAR  "(US.  ix.  326). 
—  The  office  of  Secretary  at  War  was 
abolished  during  the  Crimean  War,  I  think 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  the  last  to  hold  the 
appointment. 

PARISHES  IN  Two  OR  MORE  COUNTIES  (11 
S.  ix.  29,  75,  132,210,273,  317).— The  parish 
of  Presteign  is  partly  in  Herefordshire  and 
partly  in  Radnorshire.  A.  R.  W. 
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AN  OPERA  PASS  (US.  ix.  309).— In  The 
Daily  Mirror,  6  May,  1913,  there  was  an 
account  of  an  opera  pass  being  found  in  a 
garden  at  Clapham,  inscribed  :  "  Opera, 
1799-1800,  U  Lushington  1.  Box  No.  65." 
Lucy  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Harborough,  married  in  1817  Col.  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Lowther,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale.  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sanclgate. 

BRIEFS  (11  S.  ix.  307). — See  the  article  on 
4  Briefs  at  Tollesbury,  1707-31,'  by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Clark,  LL.D.,  in  the  Essex  Archaeo- 
logical Transactions,  vol.  xiii.  part  iii.  (1914), 
in  which  one  is  informed  : — 

"  The  system  of  briefs,  in  all  its  details,  is 
adequately  described,  from  records  preserved  in 
the  Central  Briefs  Offices,  by  W.  A.  Bewes,  in 
his  '  Church  Briefs  '  (1890),  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  satisfactory  antiquarian  books  ever 
published." 

PALLAVICINI  (US.  ix.  270,  314).— Salmon 
in  his  '  History  of  Essex  '  states  that  in  Chip- 
ping Ongar  Church  are  the  epitaphs  for 
Horatio  Pallavicini,  Esq.,  who  died  1648,  and 
for  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell 
of  Hinchinbroke,  wife  of  Tobias  Pallavicini, 
Esq.  She  died  1637.  Muilman  states  in  his 
"  History  of  Essex  "  that  the  latter  epitaph 
(which  is  on  black  marble  within  the  com- 
munion rails)  is  in  Latin,  and  gives  a  trans- 
lation of  it.  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

35,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

HEART-BURIAL  (US.  viii.  289,  336,  352, 
391,  432,  493;  ix.  38,  92,  234,  275).— A 
recent  anonymous  description  of  Rhine 
scenery  (German)  says  under  '  Bingen  '  : —  . 

"  Quite  close  to  the  bank  lies  a  millstone,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  permanently  fixed  a 
receptacle  containing  the  heart  of  Prof.  Niklas 
Vogt.  This  celebrated  investigator  of  Rhenish 
history  had  requested  this  to  be  done  from  his 
great  love  for  the  River  Rhine." 

HEINRICH  MUTSCHMANN. 

University  College,  Nottingham. 

CARDINAL  IPPOLITO  DEI  MEDICI  (11  S.  ix. 
87.  137). — The  costume  worn  by  the  Cardinal 
in  Titian's  picture  does  not  appear  to  be 
Hungarian,  but  the  one  worn  by  him  when 
leaving  Rome  as  described  by  Marino 
Sanuto.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Hare's  authority  is  for  those  other 
statements,  that  the  Cardinal  had  been  to 
Hungary,  and  that  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
company  of  8,000  Hungarians.  According 
to  Marino  Sanuto,  his  commissioners  had 
never  been  able  to  raise  more  than  2,000,  and 
these,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  were 
led  by  tho  Hungarian  captain  "  Turco 


Valente."  Ippolito  never  crossed  over  into 
Hungarian  territory.  From  Linz  he  went 
to  see  Vienna,  and  upon  his  return  thence 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Turks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  who  swore  at 
him  in  their  own  tongue,  and  shot  at  him, 
but  the  bullets  did  not  cross  the  river. 

L.  L.  K. 

REGISTER  OF  DEATHS  OF  ROMAN  CATHO- 
LICS BEFORE  1837  (11  S.  ix.  330). — I  regret 
I  cannot  answer  L.  L.  K.'s  query,  but,  as 
most  of  the  French  refugees  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  were  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras 
Churchyard,  he  might  find  the  date  of  the 
burial  of  his  particular  French  refugee  in 
W.  E.  Brown's  '  St.  Pancras  Open  Spaces  ' 
(St.  Pancras,  1902). 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

Many  Roman  Catholics  at  that  period 
were  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  search  the  Parish 
Register  there.  Some  burials  also  took 
place  at  St.  Aloysius'  Chapel,  Somers  Town, 
L.  L.  K.  does  not  give  the  name  of  his 
refugee.  G.  S.  PARRY. 

17,  Ashley  Mansions,  S.W. 

[MR.  J.  LAXDFEAB  LUCAS  also  thanked  for 
reply.] 

JOHN  SWINFEN  (US.  ix.  307). — According 
to  the  '  D.N.B.,'  he  was  born  in  1612  at 
Swinfen,  near  Lichfield,  the  eldest  son  of 
Richard  Swinfen,  to  whose  estates  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1659.  The  family  originally  came 
from  Leicestershire  (Nichols,  '  Leicester- 
shire,' iv.  546  ;  '  Visit.  Leicestershire,' 
Harl.  Soc.,  p.  134).  He  died  12  April,  1694, 
and  was  buried  at  Weeford,  Staffordshire. 
One  of  his  descendants  was  John  Jervis,  first 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  the  naval  commander. 
His  third  son  Francis  was  father  of  Samuel 
Swynfen,  or  Swinfen  (1679-1734),  a  physician 
at  Lichfield,  and  godfather  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

LEYSON  FAMILY  (11  S.  ix.  248,  312).— 
This  family  claims  descent  from  Jestin  ab 
Gwrgan,  last  native  prince  who  ruled 
Glamorgan.  The  earlier,  lines  in  the  descent 
are  doubtful.  The  various  families  claiming 
to  spring  from  Jestin  adopted  patronymics 
in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  these  names  natur- 
ally differ.  One  of  the  families  took  the 
name  Leyson.  See  Clark's  '  Limbus  Patrum 
Morgaiiise  '  and  Sir  T.  Phillipps's  privately 
printed  '  Pedigrees  of  Glamorgan.' 

AP  THOMAS. 
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MAIDS  OF  HONOUR  UNDER,  THE  STUARTS 
(11  S.  viii.  350,  417).— The  maid  of  honour 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  whose  merits  best 
entitle  her  to  remembrance  is  surely  "  that 
excellent  creature  Mrs.  Blagge,"  as  she  was 
styled  by  her  affectionate  friend  and  bio- 
grapher John  Evelyn.  According  to  the 
'  D.N.B.,'  she  became  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Duchess  of  York  (Anne  Hyde)  about  1666. 
After  her  mistress's  death  in  1671  she  was 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen.  When,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  day  in  July,  1672, 
Evelyn  had  entertained  the  maids  of  honour 
at  a  comedy,  he  singled  out  Margaret 
Blagge  by  writing  "  among  whom  there  was 
one  I  infinitely  esteemed  for  her  many  and 
extraordinary  virtues."  On  15  Dec.,  1674, 
Evelyn 

"  saw  a  comedy  at  night,  at  Court,  acted  by  the 
ladies  only,  amongst  them  Lady  Mary  and  Ann, 
his  Royal  Highness's  two  daughters,  and  my  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  Blagge,  who,  having  the  principal 
part,  performed  it  to  admiration." 

The  play  was  Crowne's  masque,  '  Calisto  ; 
or,  The  Chaste  Nymph,'  and  among  the  per- 
formers was  Sarah  Jennings,  then  attached 
to  the  household  of  James's  second  wife  as 
an  attendant  on  Princess  Anne.  But,  to 
quote  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  note  : — 

"  At  this  time  Margaret  Blagge  had  withdrawn 
from  Court,  and  was  living  at  Berkeley  House 
with  her  friend  Lady  Berkeley,  wife  of  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton.  But  the  King  and  Duke  of 
York  had  '  laid  their  Commands  '  upon  her  to  take 
part  in  Crowne's  masque.  She  appropriately 
represented  Diana." 

On  16  May  in  the  following  year  she  was 
married  to  Sidney  Godolphin,  afterwards  the 
first  Earl  of  Godolphin.  She  died  on  9  Sept., 
1678,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
The  "  mother  of  the  maids  "  of  whom 
Margaret  Blagge  took  leave  on  removing 
from  Court  was  Lady  Sanderson,  wife  of  the 
Sir  William  Sanderson  who  wrote  '  The 
History  of  the  Life  and  Reigne  of  King 
Charles  I.' 

GOETHE  :  ST.  PHILIP  NERI  (US.  ix.  329). 
— In  the  third  part  of  Goethe's  '  Italienische 
Reise,'  first  published  in  1829,  and  contain- 
ing the  account  of  his  second  stay  at  Rome, 
he  mentions  at  the  beginning  of  the  '  Be- 
richt '  for  March,  1788,  Filippo  Neri's 
practice  of  visiting  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Rome.  These  '  Berichte  '  are  distinct  from 
the  extracts  from  the  correspondence,  and 
were  drawn  up  to  supplement  the  letters. 
See  vol.  ii.  of  Eckermann's  '  Gesprache  mit 
Goethe/  under  10  April,  1829,  and  p.  xiii  of 
Ludwig  Geiger's  Introduction  to  vol.  viii.  of 
his  edition  of  Goethe's  *  Werke.' 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


INIGO  JONES  (11  S.  vii.  424). — I  am  in  a 
position  to  add  somewhat  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  elder -Jones's  whereabouts  in  London 
during  the  architect's  boyhood.  The  name 
of  *'  Enego  Jones  "  figures  in  a  nominal  list 
of  parishioners  making  voluntary  contribiir 
tions  to  the  cost  of  erecting  a  common  pump 
in  this  parish  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1584. 
The  amount  contributed  was  in  this  case  5*., 
other  contributions  ranging  from  Is.  upwards 
to  10s.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  other  full 
list  of  parishioners  extant  for  the  period,  and 
other  records  are  scanty,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  period 
during  which  the  architect's  father  continued 
his  residence  here. 

WILLIAM  MCMURRAY. 

St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  Gresham  Street,  B.C. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  WARWICKSHIRE 
DIALECT  (11  S.  ix.  288,  337).— To  the  books 
mentioned  at  the  latter  reference  I  would 
add:— 

'  George  Eliot's  Use  of  Dialect,'  by  William  E.  A* 

Axon  (1881). 
'  Upton-on-Severn  Words  and  Phrases,'  by  Robert 

Lawson,  M.A.  (1884). 
'  A  Glossary  of  West  Worcestershire  Words,'  by 

Mrs.  Chamberlain,  with  Glossic  Notes  by  Thomas 

Hallam  (1882). 

All  three  were  issued  by  the  English  Dia- 
lect Society,  and  the  words  they  contain  are 
scattered  through  the  '  E.D.D.' 

'  A  Glossary  of  the  Cotswold  Dialect,'  by  the  Rev. 

R,  W.  Huntley,  M.A.  (1868). 
In   this    there    are    many    examples    from 
Shakespeare. 

A  list  of  words  'and  phrases  occurring  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  which,  though  generally  considered 
to  be  oosolete,  are  still  in  use  in  parts  of 
Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  collected  by 
A.  H.  Savory,  and  contributed  to  The  Evesham 
Journal  ('  Notes  and  Queries  '-column  129). 
'  A  Shakespeare  Glossary,'  by  C.  T.  Onions,  M.A. 

(Clarendon  Press,  1911). 

'  A   Shakespeare   Word-Book,'   by   John   Foster, 
M.A.  (1908). 

MR.  JAGGARD  is  under  a  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  "sheep-rot"  ("liver-rot," 
"  coathe,"  or  "  bane  ").  No  one  who  resided 
in  or  near  Stratford -on -Avon  after  the  wet 
summer  of  1879  is  likely  to  forget  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  local  farmers  from  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  produced  by  what  is 
popularly  known  as  "  fluke,"  and  scientific- 
ally as  Fasciola  hepatica,  a  flat  worm  having 
a  general  resemblance  to  a  flounder.  When 
lambs  or  young  stock  accidentally  break 
into  a  clover  field,  or  are  allowed,  after  a 
long  winter  on  dry  food,  to  have  unlimited 
"  delicious  feed  "  in  spring,  they  are  seized 
with  "  hoven,"  "blown/5  "tympany,"  or 
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" blast "  (as  it  is  variously  called),  but  animals 
so  affected  are  never  now  said  to  be 
"  rotting  "  or  "  rotten."  Relief  is  afforded 
by  puncturing  the  rumen  immediately  be- 
tween the  hip  and  last  rib.  Sheep -rot  or  liver- 
fluke  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Warwick- 
shire, and  has  been  described  as  "  the  fellest 
of  all  ovine  diseases."  When  Milton  wrote^ 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 

But,  swoln  with  wind,  and  the   rank   mist  they 

draw, 

Kot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread, 
the  life-history  of    liver-fluke,  which   forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  modern 
natural  history,  had  not  been  written  ! 

A.  C.  C. 

PHIL  MAY  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS  (11  S. 
ix.  305). — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to 
inform  numerous  correspondents  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  writing  a  biography,  or  even 
magazine  reminiscences,  of  Phil  May  ?  My 
only  object  has  been  to  correct  erroneous 
impressions  concerning  the  distinguished 
artist  and  the  companions  of  his  choice.  I 
may  also  add  that  his  experience  as  a 
"  penny-a-liner  "  was  told  me  by  Phil  May 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  Walter  Duncan, 
in  the  winter  of  1892,  at  "  The  White  Swan  " 
tavern,  Salisbury  Court,  E.G.  Sir  Henry 
Lucy  in  '  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness  ' 
(Cornhill  Magazine,  March  issue)  states  : — 

"  He  was  the  sort  of  man  who  would  think 
nothing  of  giving  his  coat  to  a  stranger  on  a  cold 
night,  and  walking  home  in  his  shirt-sleeves." 

This  seems  to  have  a  "  family  likeness  " 
with  a  little  incident  which  occurred  at 
"  The  Old  Bell  "  tavern,  Fleet  Street  (close 
to  the  old  Punch  offices),  one  night  during 
the  same  winter.  An  aged  hawker  entered 
the  bar,  and  offered  the  customers  sets  of 
three  studs  for  one  penny.  Phil  May  said  to 
him,  "  You  are  just  the  man  I  want."  He 
took  only  one  stud,  and  gave  the  hawker  a 
five -shilling  piece.  The  barmaid  said  to 
Phil  May:  "I  believe,  Phil,  you  would 
give  your  coat  to  the  first  beggar  who  asked 
for  it.  "  "Well,  miss,"  replied  the  artist, 
"  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that.  St.  Martin 
gave  his  coat  to  a  beggar,  and  he  was  a  better 
man  than  Phil  May.  I  am  only  a  wicked 
sinner  !  "  Every  one  in  the  bar  laughed,  but 
Phil  was  extremely  solemn.  About  half-an- 
Jiour  afterwards  an  old  woman  entered,  and 
offered  some  pencils.  Phil  examined  them 
and  exclaimed, ' '  Made  in  Germany  !  "  "  That 
may  be,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  "  but  they 
help  to  support  a  poor  old  woman  in  Eng- 
land." Phil  May  gave  her  the  sum  she 
asked  for  the  pencil — one  penny. 


One  day  I  may  send  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  some 
anecdotes  of  Phil  May  sketching  beggars  in 
the  streets  of  London.  He  often  told  me  his 
great  ambition  was  to  bring  out  a  book 
entitled  '  Phil  May's  Real  Beggars'  Opera.' 
ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 

36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

BIRMINGHAM  STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS  : 
SIR  WILLIAM  WILSON  (11  S.  ix.  278).-- 
Ori  what  substantial  authority  does  the 
often  -  repeated  statement  rest  that  this 
architect  designed  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  at  Warwick  ?  Walpole  asserts  it 
in  his  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  copied  in  many  places  ; 
but  Noble,  in  his  '  Continuation  of  Granger,' 
attributes,  upon  good  authority,  the  work  to 
Francis  Smith,  a  provincial  architect  (3  S. 
iii.  349).  In  1904  a  Warwickshire  guide- 
book had : — 

"  Unfortunately  the  work  was  entrusted  to  a 
local  builder  who  was  his  own  architect,  with 
deplorable  results.  It  was  long  thought  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  had  something  to  do  with  the 
designs,  but  that  calumny  is  now  disproved." 

In  'Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,' 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Hermitage  Day,  D.D. 
(1910),  the  tower  is  attributed  to  Wren  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"  In  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's,  Warwick,  rebuilt 
after  a  fire  in  169-1,  together  with  the  nave  and 
its  aisles,  Wren  worked  in  a  mixture  of  styles  "  ; 

and  the  author  goes  on  to  describe  the  tower. 
Sir  William  Wilson  is  not  included  in  the 
'  D.N.B.'  ;  and  Redgrave's  '  Dictionary  of 
Artists,  &c.,  of  the  English  School,'  1878, 
says  :  "  Little  is  known  of  his  works.  .  .  .He 
rebuilt  the  spire  [sic]  of  Warwick  Church." 

W.  B.  H. 


Art.  By  Clive  Bell.  (Chatto  &  Windus,  5s.  net.) 
LOVEBS  of  art  owe  Mr.  Clive  Bell  thanks  for  the 
most  stimulating,  not  to  say  the  most  provoking, 
book  on  art  that  has  recently  appeared.  He 
must  already  have  met  with  most  of  the  objections 
of  objectors.  In  his  Preface  he  talks  of  "  two  or 
three  stout  volumes  "  which  "  some  day  "  he  will 
write  "  if  his  critics  are  rash  enough  to  provoke 
him."  We  hope  sufficient  rashness  has  already 
been  displayed  to  produce  the  threatened  effect, 
for  one  of  the  strongest  impressions  left  by  the 
book  is  a  sense  of  its  gaps.  Not  but  what  these 
are  in  themselves  so  well  placed  and  so  definitely 
bounded  as  to  count  for  more  than  many  a  man's 
solidities. 

Mr.  Bell  has  written  these  pages  to  convince  us 
that  the  essential  thing  in  visual  art  is  "  significant 
form."  By  "  significant  form  "  is  intended  that 
which,  denuded  of  everything  in  the  way  of  associa- 
tion or  representation,  is  capable  of  arousing  in 
the  spectator  aesthetic  emotion,  a  "passionate" 
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apprehension  of  the  thing  as  an  end  in  itself, 
which  may  rise  to  ecstasy,  and,  at  its  purest  and 
intensest,  may  be  taken  to  be  possibly  an  intuition, 
analogous  to  the  mystic's  intuition,  into  the  real. 

Mr.  Bell  does  not  claim  too  much  when  he 
claims  that  his  theory,  whether  or  no  it  is  other- 
wise sound,  at  least  explains  how  it  is  that  objects 
so  widely  different  as  cathedrals,  paintings,  pots, 
and  textiles  are  felt  to  have  some  quality  in 
common  by  virtue  of  which  they  may  all  be  classed 
together  as  works  of  art.  He  draws  in  respect  to 
their  emotional  effect — their  "  significance,"  that 
is,  as  form — a  clear  distinction  between  natural 
objects  commonly  recognized  as  beautiful  .and 
works  of  art.  The  former,  it  seems  to  him,  are 
but  rarely  found  capable  of  moving  the  ordinary 
spectator  to  pure  aesthetic  emotion,  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  artist's  vision  through  nature 
is  characteristically  the  same  as  the  sensitive 
spectator's  vision  through  art.  Mr.  Bell  takes  a 
butterfly  as  a  beautiful  thing  which  awakes  in 
most  of  us  a  feeling  of  delight  other  than  the  feel- 
ing aroused  by  a  work  of  art,  an  example  which, 
however,  brings  to  mind  Wallace  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  taking  out  of  his  net  his  first  speci- 
men of  the  male  of  the  Croesus  butterfly,  and  so 
overcome  with  an  ecstasy  of  emotion  at  its  beauty 
that  he  came  nearer  to  fainting  than  he  had  done 
when  in  apprehension  of  immediate  death.  In 
what  he  says  of  landscape  seen  as  pure  form, 
Mr.  Bell  has  provided  the  writer  of  these  lines 
with  the  reason,  for  some  time  vaguely  groped 
after,  for  a  conviction  that  illustrated  papers 
with  views  of  places  in  them  tend  to  soul- 
destruction.  The  best  thing  we  compass  sea 
and  land  to  get  from  nature  is,  no  doubt,  a 
sight  of  building,  landscape,  street,  or  moun- 
tain as  "  a  thing  in  itself.  The  vision  of  it  as 
that  and  no  more  lasts  but  the  space  of  the 
first  thrill,  longer  or  shorter  lived  as  our  tem- 
perament or  circumstance  permits  ;  and  how 
easily  we  may  be  cheated  of  that  if  we  have  seen 
the  forms  too  often  before,  and  linked,  it  may  be, 
with  irrelevant  associations !  Mr.  Bell's  theory 
of  the  nearness  between  Aesthetic  and  mystic 
intuition  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  support 
from  the  fact  that  both  at  any  intensity  abolish 
memory  ;  and  it  certainly  provides  for  any  one 
who  may  choose  to  wield  it  a  key  to  the  essential 
charm — and  the  essential  significance  for  vitality 
— of  the  new. 

The  weak  point  of  the  book  is  that  the  relativity 
of  the  conception  "  significant  form  "  is  inade- 
quately dealt  with.  We  may  grant  that  art  is 
what  Mr.  Clive  Bell  says — the  present  writer, 
indeed,  joyfully  consents  to  it  in  the  main — but 
for  art  to  be  effective  as  a  means  of  escape  one 
must  consider  not  merely  into  what,  but  from 
what,  the  spectator  is  escaping.  Several  years 
ago  there  was  a  rather  unusually  terrible  case  of 
the  murder  of  a  father  by  his  two  sons.  A  young 
and  imaginative  person  read  about  it,  and  was 
haunted  by  it  to  distraction.  What  relieved  the 
excess  of  pain  at  last  was  reading  the  '  Electra  '  of 
Sophocles  ;  and  the  relief,  just  as  Mr.  Bell  describes 
it,  was  by  an  escape  into  another  world,  a  sort 
of  ecstasy  from  which  the  horror  could  be  looked 
back  upon  and  seen  differently.  But  it  was  the 
fact  that  the  '  Electra  '  turns  on  the  murder  of  a 
parent  that  made  this  possible.  There  must  be 
correspondence  of  some  definite  sort  between  the 
work  of  art  and  the  inner  life  from  which  artist 
or  spectator  is  to  rise  into  ecstasy.  When  the 


way  of  escape  is  by  visual  form  the  problem  is 
peculiarly  subtle  —  doubtless  resolves  itself 
differently  for  every  individual,  and  also  differently 
at  different  stages  of  life.  A  person  interiorly 
much  entangled  in  the  banalities  of  Western  civili- 
zation might  be  excused  if  he  could  not  feel  the 
liberative  power  of  Picasso.  This  is  to  open  up 
the  question  which  Mr.  Bell  admits  he  has  left 
on  one  side — "  how  far  the  unessential  is  a  neces- 
sary means  to  the  essential."  Jt  is  possible  that 
pure  science  has  more  to  do  with  the  matter 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  At  any  rate,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  a  critic  who  did  not  experi- 
ence aesthetic  emotion  in  a  very  high  degree  when 
looking  at  the  sound-forms  made  by  the  voice  of 
Mrs.  Watts-Hughes,  or  at  some  of  Haeckel's 
drawings  of  the  Radiolaria  from  the  Challenger 
Expedition,  should  expect  to  have  his  dicta 
considered  subject  to  revision.  But  these  forms 
are  the  visible  aspect  of  the  nature  of  things 
which  lies  behind  and  beyond  sense-perception, 
perhaps  the  closest  visible  aspect  of  it  we  have- 
as  form.  The  vast  scale  from  these  to  an  Academy 
picture  is  one  that  includes  an  infinity  of  grada- 
tions. The  point  is,  at  what  depth  in  the  scale 
has  form  become  for  nobody  "  significant "  ? 
And  here  the  writer  is  by  no  means  forgetting; 
that,  in  Mr.  Clive  Bell's  sense,  "  significance  "  is 
a  widely  different  thing  from  interest  in  represen- 
tation. 

The  historical  part  of  the  book  is  tantalizing 
from  its  slightness  and  the  boldness  of  its  theory, 
which  obviously  requires  more  than  vivacious 
assertion  to  substantiate  it.  We  should  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  its  author  held  it  twenty 
years  hence.  The  book  is  vigorously  written ; 
though  not  all  of  the  bolder  expressions  in  it  are 
happy.  Thus  the  use  of  the  word  "  slope,"  not 
happy,  may  yet  be  justified  as  picturesque  and  a» 
an  aid  to  visualization ;  but  surely  to  go  on 
further  and  talk  of  the  birth  of  a  slope  has  some- 
thing quaint  about  it. 

The  Archaeological  Rambles  of  the  Upper  Norwood 
Athenceum,  1013  (Printed  for  Private  Cir- 
culation.) 

WE  again  have  a  record  of  a  most  satisfactory 
year  of  work  of  the  Ramblers.  There  are  a> 
number  of  new  names,  for  the  old  Ramblers  are 
wise,  and  get  the  younger  members  to  help  them 
in  the  conduct  and  choice  of  rambles. 

The  winter  lectures  included  '  Some  Old-Time 
Punishments,'  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Matthews,  and  '  The 
Historical  Development  of  English  Brickwork/ 
by  Mr.  Harold  F.  Murrell.  Mr.  George  Thatcher 
led  the  Ramblers  to  Lambeth  Palace,  and  Mr. 
J.  Charles  Bourne  took  them  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
Stepney. 

The  summer  rambles  opened  with  a  visit  to- 
Fetcham  and  Leatherhead,  Mr.  T.  C.  Thatcher 
being  the  leader.  Kew  until  last  year  had  been 
overlooked,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Truslove  took  a  large 
party  to  Kew  Palace  and  the  church.  A  visit 
to  Rainham  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  E.  H. 
Biden,  where  the  church  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  Giles- 
afforded  much  interest.  "  The  font  is  termed 
Saxon,  but  its  peculiar  formation  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  not  earlier  than  1236.  Parker 
and  Bloxam  contended  that  no  Saxon  fonts 
siirvived  :  and  Lee  emphatically  wrote,  '  No 
Saxon  font  remains  in  England.'  Later  students, 
however,  including  Dr.  Cox,  ha.ve  the  courage 
to  express  different  views  ;  and  now  some  thirty 
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fonts  are  assigned  to  the  Saxon  era.  At  Deer- 
hurst  and  Boarhunt  they  are  assuredly  coeval 
with  the  churches  ;  and  at  Little  Billing  and 
Potterne  the  inscriptions  are  in  Anglo-Saxon 
characters." 

To  Waltham  the  Ramblers  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  T.  Barnett.  Another  excursion  was  de- 
voted to  Colchester,  where  Mr.  Henry  W.  Bur- 
rows described  the  churches  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town.  A  visit  to  Carshalton  and 
Bedding-ton  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Davis, 
who  referred  to  Ruskin's  love  of  the  Wandle,  and 
his  denunciation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carshalton 
in  '  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olives.'  Mr.  Frederick 
Higgs,  who  has  been  a  member  since  1897,  brought 
the  summer  meetings  to  a  close  by  a  visit  to 
Sutton  Place. 

It  is  pleasant  again  to  acknowledge  the  ready  help 
rendered  by  the  rectors  of  the  churches  visited,  and 
the  valuable  information  they  afforded. 

There  are  forty-seven  illustrations,  including 
a  portrait  of  Charles  Wheeler,  who  had  been  a 
member  since  1887,  and  views  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
Stepney,  lent  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Wilton.  This 
thirty-seventh  volume  shows  Mr.  Theophilus 
Pitt's  usual  careful  editing,  and  he  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  had  from 
Mr.  W.  F.  Harradence  and  Mr.  Alfred  Burch. 

Capitals  of  the  Northlands.     By  Ian  C.  Hannah. 

(Heath,  Granton  &  Ouseley,  6s.  net.) 
THESE  "  tales  of  ten  cities  "  are  charmingly  told, 
and  should  fulfil  the  author's  wish  that  they 
may  lead  his  readers  to  "  study  larger  works  on 
the  Northlands,  and  particularly  the  matchless 
Sagas,  many  of  them  so  skilfully  Englished  by 
the  joint  labour  of  an  Englishman  and  an  Ice- 
lander, William  Morris  and  Eirfkr  Magmisson. 
In  them  we  may  read  of  all  these  ten  towns, 
save  that  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg  have 
risen  in  Saga  Lands  after  the  Sagas  were  penned.'' 
The  book  is  full  of  Scandinavian  folk-lore,  but 
this  does  not  preclude  information  useful  for  pre- 
sent-day visitors ;  and  while  under  St.  Petersburg 
we  have  a  good  description  of  the  city  and  its 
buildings,  we  are  also  informed  that  a  cold  bath 
at  an  hotel  costs  two  shillings. 

Mr.  Hannah  describes  scenery  and  archi- 
tecture well,  but  beyond  this  he  seeks  to  know 
the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  he  visits  ;  these  he  traces  from  early 
traditions  to  the  present  day.  He  was  specially 
interested  in  the  Icelanders,  whom  he  founc 
"  surprisingly  well  informed,  both  concerning  theii 
own  history  and  the  affairs  of  foreign  lands.' 
Though  no  elementary  schools  exist,  almos1 
every  one  can  read  and  write,  the  result  of  excel 
lent  teaching  in  their  homes.  In  the  towns  are 
very  good  secondary  schools,  and  there  is  a  college 
at  Reykjavik  itself. 

Mr  Hannah  writes  with  enthusiasm,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  truth.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  Visby,  where  "  one  meets  the  influ- 
ences of  many  lands,  one  beholds  an  epitome  of 
half  the  history  of  the  North,  one  gets  a  hint 
of  the  architectural  features  of  remote  places  of 
Christendom." 

The  book  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the 
loved  memory  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he 
once  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Olaf. 
The  many  beautiful  illustrations  by  Edith  Brand 
Hannah  give  an  additional  charm  to  the  volume. 
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7s.  6d.) 

THIS  volume  for  the  past  year,  in  half  roxburghe,. 
nakes  a  handsome  quarto.  The  contents  have 
seen  duly  noticed  at  intervals  in  our  columns, 
50  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  commend  the  volume 
:o  those  who  have  not  already  purchased  it  in 
nonthly  parts. 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin- 
another  of  his  delightful  books  of  "  Chats,"  eacb 
of  them  published  at  the  low  price  of  5s.  net- 
They  are  all  by  experts,  and,  like  the  work  on- 
Coins  we  noticed  on  the  28th  of  February,  full  of 
illustrations  ;  both  paper  and  print  are  excellent.- 
We  are  sure  that  only  a  large  sale  can  ensure  a 
profit. 

The  present  volume,  Chats  on  Old  Brass,  is  by 
the  same  writer,  Mr.  Fred.  WT.  Burgess,  who 
introduces  us  to  the  hunting-ground  for  pre- 
historic bronzes,  and  tells  us  that  the  "  forger  is 
still  at  work,"  or,  as  Mr.  Burgess  humorously 
puts  it,  "  he  would  prefer  to  be  called  the  maker  of 
replicas."  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Greek  and1 
Roman  curios,  and  here  there  is  a  word  as  to- 
arrangement,  so  as  to  make  the  collection  at- 
tractive. As  a  fine  example  of  this,  the  reader  is- 
referred  to  the  collection  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
Stafford  House  (recently  renamed  Lancaster- 
House),  the  new  home  of  the  London  Museum. 
The  entire  collection,  representative  of  various- 
periods  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  is  so- 
carefully  mounted  that  it  is  worthy  of  close 
inspection.  "  It  includes  many  rare  pieces,  one 
being  an  early  Roman  lamp,  which  was  found  in 
Greenwich,  and  is  said  to  be  unique  among  London- 
curios."  The  illustrations  include  a  reproduction* 
of  this. 

Under  Church  brasswork  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  tombs  of  bishops  show  the  changes  which  took 
place  very  gradually  in  the  vestments  worn, 
and  indicate  the  alterations  in  ecclesiastical" 
ritual  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

The  91  illustrations  (many  of  which,  it  is; 
pleasant  to  record,  are  by  the  author's  daughter, 
Miss  Ethel  Burgess)  include  the  copper-gilt  cross 
on  St.  Paul's. 

THE  April  Quarterly  Review  is  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  issues.  Mr.  Henry  James's  '  George  Sand  ' 
is,  no  doubt,  the  literary  paper  which  will  attract 
first  attention.  It  is,  we  think,  as  good  a  piece  of 
work  of  its  kind  as  even  the  writer's  keenest 
admirers  can  have  expected  ;  and  though,  by  Mr. 
James's  method  of  depicting  things  without  an 
outline  in  diffused  light,  the  shadows  of  his  picture- 
hardly  fall  as  black  as  they  do-  in  real  life,  yet  in 
these  days,  when  ability  is  more  often  strong  and 
concentrated  than  wide,  there  is  some  use  in 
depicting  a  genius  of  the  quality  of  George  Sand. 
Mr.  James  Carlill's  study  of  the  Carnot  family — 
straightforward,  if  not  specially  distinguished — 
goes  well  with  Mr.  James's  article,  so  far  as  subject- 
matter  is  concerned,  illustrating  the  value  in 
education  as  well  as  in  personality  of  general 
ability.  'The  Letters  of  Thomas  Gray,'  by  the 
President  of  Magdalen,  contains  some  good  para- 
graphs on  the  puzzling,  yet  singularly  undoubted 
claim  of  Gray  to  admiration.  Miss  Guiney's  article 
on  '  Milton  and  Vaughan  '  elucidates  some  pas- 
sages in  the  latter's  work  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  taken  as  definitely  referring  to  Milton.  We 
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would  specially  commend  to  our  readers'  notice 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Maughan's  '  Lloyd's  and  Insurance  ' ; 
it  is  full  of  curious  matters,  as  well  as  of  compre- 
hensive general  information,  brought  well  up  to 
the  present  day,  concerning  the  great  institution 
it  treats  of.  '  The  Philosophy  of  Eucken,'  two 
-views,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet  and  by  Prof. 
W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson  respectively,  and  a  very 
interesting  account  of  '  The  English  in  Ireland  ' 
toy  Mr.  Robert  Dunlop,  are  two  other  papers  that 
jmay  be  mentioned. 

MOST  of  the  May  Nineteenth  Century  is  devoted 
;fco  current  affairs.  Of  the  remainder,  two  papers 
.give  \is  unpublished  correspondence  :  that  be- 
vtween  Mrs.  Wolfe  and  the  War  Office,  set  out  by 
Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  and  letters  written  by 
Addison  in  Ireland,  in  an  article  of  which  we  have 
here  the  first  instalment  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Murray. 
•'  Old  Lamps  for  New :  Some  Reflections  on 
Recent  Changes  in  Journalism,'  will  probably 
pull  some  people  up  short  with  the  sense  of  how 
much  things  have  changed  since  they  were  young. 
'The  "  arrival  "  of  the  photograph"  and  the  de- 
vthronement  of  the  editor  are,  perhaps,  the  two 
most  significant  features  of  the  change,  so  far  as 
lit  has  yet  gone  ;  but  Mr.  William  Maxwell,  the 
writer  of  the  article,  seems  to  expect  more  things 
yet,  and,  in  particular,  to  look  forward  to  the  news 
of  the  day  being  disseminated  gratuitously  by 
advertising  agencies.  Mrs.  W  K.  Clifford's 
'  A  Woman  Alone  :  a  Modern  Play,'  is  deftly  and 
pleasantly  done,  though  the  dialogue  has  weak 
^places,  and  the  turn  of  affairs  in  it  is  very  familiar. 
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SYDNEY  HERBERT. 

AGAIN  I  keenly  regret  to  report  another  gap 
'in  the  ranks  of  contributors  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  Mr. 
Herbert  died  suddenly  on  the  22nd  ult.  in  a 
rtramcar,  returning  from  Cleeve  Hill  to  Chelten- 
ham after  a  day's  sketching  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Only  four  days  before  he  wrote  me  a  note 
•describing  his  enjoyment  of  a  long  walk  of 
•twenty-three  miles,  and  his  delight  in  the  lovely 
spring  weather.  At  his  age — 87  —  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  such  unusual  exertion,  and  think 
probably  it  hastened  his  collapse.  He  said 
*that  he  was  just  publishing  a  lithograph  which, 
when  finished,  he  would  send  me  a  copy  of. 
His  last  letter  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  on  *  Heart-Burial,' 
appeared  21  March  (ante,  p.  234).  I  may  recall  here 
his  able  letter  to  The  Athenaeum  of  23  Oct.,  1909, 
•on  the  Jennens  family,  from  which  he  was 
descended  through  his  mother.  jj 

For  twenty-three  years  Mr.  Herbert  was  the 
,-art  master  of  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College 
under  Miss  Beale,  but  under  a  new  regime  he  was 
displaced,  and  left  wholly  dependent  on  private 
^tuition  and  the  sale  of  his  pictures.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  North  British  Academy,  a  Fellow 
•of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  His  paint- 
ings were  full  of  poetic  inspiration,  though  want- 
ing in  qualities  to  make  them  vendible,  and  as  a 
master  he  was  most  successful  in  instilling  into 
]his  pupils  a  love  of  art.  ^WILLIAM  ^MERCER, 


BOOKSELLLERS5  CATALOGUES.— MAY. 

M.  MARTINUS  NIJHOFF  of  the  HagueT(Cata- 
logue  No.  396)  has  a  curious  old  book  of  patterns 
printed  "  Bey  B.  Jobin,  1600  "  (Strassburg),  and 
proclaiming  itself  :  "  Allen  Modelwiirckerin  [sic], 
Niiderin  [sic],  vnnd  solcher  Modelarbeit  geflis- 
senen  Weibsbildern  sehr  dienstlich."  It  is  to  be 
had  for  250fl.  Montanus's  work  on  America, 
the  most  notable  of  its  kind  published  in  Holland 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  printed  at  Amster- 
dam, J.  Meurs,  1671,  is  here  offered  for  15011. 
We  noticed  also  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  '  General 
System  of  Horsemanship  '  (1743,  lOOfl.),  and  a 
copy  of  the  '  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  '  of 
Ortelius  (1574,  225fl.).  This  is  to  select  a  few 
only  out  of  a  good  number  of  curious  works,  a 
great  proportion  of  which,  we  observe,  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  collector  of  moderate 
means. 

MESSRS.  HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  Co.  send  us  their 
Catalogue  745,  containing  descriptions  of  over  700 
items.  It  begins  with  a  set — complete,  but  for 
three  parts — of  The  Philosophical  Magazine  from  its 
beginning  in  1798  to  1910.  Such  a  set  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  accordingly  225?.  is  the  price  fixed 
upon  it.  For  1851.  is  offered,  what  many  people 
might  think  of  yet  greater  interest,  a  complete  set 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  from  1665  to  1910,  having,  however,  the 
Abridgment  to  1750.  An  original  edition  of  the 
first  treatise  on  electricity  is  offered  for  20/.  This 
was  the  work  of  one  William  Gilbert,  physician  to 
Elizabeth,  and  appeared  in  1600  under  the  title 
'  Guilieluii  Gilberti . . . .  de  Magnete,  Magneti- 
cisque  Corporibus,  et  de  Magno  Magnete  Tellure.' 
Edmund  Lodge's  '  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Person- 
ages of  Great  Britain  '  (1821-34,  40Z.)  ;  a  fourth 
edition  (the  best)  of  '  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage  ' 
(1626,  70Z.);  a  complete  set  of  Roscoe's  "The 
Novelists'  Library  "  (1831-3,  151.  15s.)  ;  and  a  set 
of  the  Waverley  Novels,  all  save  two  volumes  in 
the  original  editions  (1814-32,  45J.),  are  among 
the  most  interesting  books,  or  collections  of  books, 
to  be  noted.  There  is  a  good  section  of  works 
relating  to  India. 

[Notices  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 
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Ox  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  riot  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  B.C. 

CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top 
left-hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of 
the  page  of  'N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer, 
so  that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest} 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

W.  M.—  Matthew  Arnold's  *  Dover  Beach.' 
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'KING  LEAR': 
REARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  TEXT. 

THE  references   in   the  following  notes  are 
as  in  '  The  Cambridge  Shakespeare.' 

Li.  51-4:— 

That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge.    Goneril, 
Our  eldest-born,  speak  first. 

Gon.  Sir,  I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield 
the  matter .... 

The  following  arrangement  seems  prefer- 
able : — 

That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge  it. 
Goneril,  our  eldest-born,  speak  first. 

Gon.  [Dear]  Sir, 

I    love    you    more    than    words     can    wield    the 
matter .... 

The  Quartos  read  :  "  Where  merit  doth 
most  challenge  it."  There  seems  to  be  no 
clear  reason  for  following  the  Folio  in  leav- 
ing out  "  it,"  if  the  meaning  is  :  "  Where 
nature  accompanied  by  merit  challenges  it," 


i.e.,  our  largest  bounty.  "  Do  "  was  intro- 
duced before  "  love "  by  Capell.  The 
Quartos  read  "  words,"  the  Folio  "  word." 
For  the  introduction  of  "  Dear "  before 
"  Sir,"  see  I.  i.  161. 


I.  i.  162-4  :— 

Kent.  Do  ; 

Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease. 

The  Quartos  read  "  Doe,"  which  the 
Folio  omits.  It  seems  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  a  separate  line  first  by  Steevens 
(ed.  1793),  but  without  adequate  reason. 
The  scansion  is  excellent  in 

Kent.  Do  ;     kill  |  thy    physi  |  cian    and  |  the 

fee  |  bestow. 

The  Quartos  read  "  the  fee  "  ;  the  Folio 
"  thy  fee."  

I.  iv.  273-7  :— 

Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  moved  you. 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. 

Hear,  nature,  hear  ;    dear  goddess,  hear  ! 
Suspend  thy  purpose  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful. 

Malone's  arrangement  of  11.  274—7  in 
three  lines  is  in  every  respect  preferable 
to  the  above  : — 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord.     Hear,  nature. 

hear  ; 

Dear  goddess,  hear  !    suspend  thy  purpose  if 
Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful. 

It  is  surely  better  to  treat  1.  274,  "Of 
what  hath  moved  you,"  as  a  short  line 
standing  by  itself  at  the  end  of  a  speech, 
than  to  print  275  as  a  short  line.  Of  course 
the  words  "  It  may  be  so,  my  lord,"  con- 
stitute an  example  of  the  very  numerous 
cases  of  what  Abbott,  *  Gram.,'  §  513,  calls 
the  "  amphibious  section.' 

I.  iv.  324  :— 

'Tis  politic  and  safe  to  let  him  keep 
At  point  a  hundred  knights,      yes,  that  on  ever} 
dream .... 

Surely  we  ought  to  arrange  : — 

'Tis  poli  |  tic  and  safe  |  to  let  him  keep  at  point- 

A  hundred  knights,  &c. 

Pope,  more  suo,  omitted  "  at  point." 

II.  ii.  164.     See  ante,  p.  245. 

II.  iv.  91-3  :— 

How  unremoveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  |  course. 

Lear.  Ven  |  geance  !   |  plague  !  death  !  | 

confusion  ! 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for  treating 
11.  92-3  as  two  lines  ;  and  likewise  for  not 
reading  with  the  Quartos  "  death,  plague." 
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III.  ii.  1  :— 

Lear.  Blow,   winds,   and   crack   your   cheeks  1 

rage,  blow  ! 

A   couple   of  syllables  has  certainly  fallen 
out    of    this    line.     For    "  rage  !     blow  !  " 
Capell  conjectured  "  blow  ;  rage  and  blow  !  " 
Or  we  might  read  : — 
Blow  [blow,  you]  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks  ; 

rage  !   blow  1 

As  the  line  contains  only  monosyllables,  it 
is  longer  than  usual ;  and,  beyond  question, 
the  Folio  printers  solved  the  difficulty  of 
restricted  space — as  in  many  other  in- 
stances— by  leaving  out  some  words  or 
syllables. 

III.  vii.  54-60  :— 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover,  sir  ? 

Glou.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes,  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  bearish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endured,  would  have  buoy'd 

up, 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires. 

This  should  certainly  be  printed  : — 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 

Glou  Because  I  would  not  see 

Thy  cruel  nails  pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes, 
Nor  thy  fierce  sister  in  his  anointed  flesh 
Stick  bearish  fangs.     The  sea,  with  such  a  storm 
As  his  bare  head  in  hell-black  night  endured, 
Would  have  buoy'd  up  and  quench'd  the    stelled 
fires. 

The  "  sir  "  of  the  Quartos  is  omitted,  I 
think  rightly,  in  the  Folio.  For  "  sticke  " 
the  Quartos  read  "  rash,"  which  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  preserved.  Onions,  '  Sh. 
Gloss.,'  says  "  rash  "  is  mainly  a  Scottish 
word,  and  this  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
but  in  Elizabethan  times  it  was  the  old  hunt- 
ing term  for  the  oblique  stroke  made  by  che 
wild  boar  with  his  fangs,  as  Steevens  pointed 
out.  Spenser,  '  F.Q.,'  III.  v.  8,  uses  it  of 
the  lion  : — 

And  through  the  thickest  like  a  Lyon  flew, 
Rashing  off  helmes. 

Cf.  '  Rd.  III.,'  III.  v.  11  :— 

He  dreamt  the  Bore  had  rased  off  his  Helme. 
And  so  also  Holinshed  in  the  corresponding 
passage.  See  also  Percy,  '  Reliques  '  ('  Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lake,'  st.  xxviii.) : — 

They  buckled  them  together  so, 
Like  unto  wild  boares  rashing. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  "  Rash,"  and  that  it  was 
altered  to  "  Sticke  "  in  a  prompt  book  or  by 
an  ignorant  Folio  printer. 

HENRY  CUNINGHAM. 


WEBSTER'S   SHARE  IN 
'  A    CURE    FOR   A   CUCKOLD.' 

[This  note  was  in  our  hands  at  the  same  time  as 
BARON  BOURGEOIS'S  article  on  'Webster  and  the 

N.E.D.'"  (see  ante,  pp.  302,  324,  343).  Some 
coincidences  in  the  work  of  these  two  independent 
scholars  will  be  observed  with  interest.  Two  other 
articles  on  Webster  by  BARON  BOURGEOIS  will  be 
printed  shortly.] 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  set  at  rest  any 
further  doubts  as  to  Webster's  authorship 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  play  entitled 
*A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold.'  Although,  on  its 
first  publication  by  Kirkman  in  1661,  it  was 
attributed  to  Webster  and  Rowley,  it  is 
impossible  to  place  reliance  upon  this  attribu- 
tion alone,  inasmuch  as  Kirkman  also  as- 
signed '  The  Thracian  Wonder  '  to  the  same 
authors,  the  attribution  in  the  latter  case 
being  undoubtedly  erroneous. 

'  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  '  is  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  from  'The  Thracian  Won- 
der.'    Most  critics  are  inclined  to  admit  that 
it  bears   traces  of   Webster's  hand.     Dycer 
Hazlitt,  Symonds,  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  and  Prof. 
Sampson    all,    however,    suggest    that    the 
matter  is  open  to  considerable  doubt ;  so  also- 
does  Prof.  Thorndike,  whose  selection  from 
the  plays  of  Webster  and  Tourneur  has  but 
recently   appeared.     Only  three  writers   of 
iknowledged  authority  (Mr.  Edmund  Gosse> 
r.  E.  E.  Stoll,  and  Prof.  C.  E.  Vaughan) 
pronounce  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  Web- 
ster's part  authorship,  and  of  these  Dr.  Stolt 
alone    supports    his  opinion  with   evidence 
based  upon  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
play.     As    this    evidence   is   insufficient    to- 
convince  Prof.  Thorndike,  it  is  evident  that 
Webster's  authorship  has  not  yet  been  fully 
demonstrated.     I  hope  to  show  conclusively 
that  'A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  '  is  substantially 
Webster's  play,  and  that  it  presents  marks  of 
his  hand  far  more  numerous  and  distinctive 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.     I  hope 
further  to  determine  with  greater  precision 
than  has  yet  been  attempted  the  share  of 
each  partner  in  its  composition.     Those  who- 
have  definitely  pronounced  their  belief  in 
the  accuracy  of  Kirkman' s  attribution  have 
assumed  that  Webster  was  responsible  only 
for  the  main  plot,  the  love  story  of  Lessing- 
ham  and  Clare,  and  that  the  comic  under- 
plot, from  which  the  play  takes  its  title,  is 
entirely  Rowley's.     On  this  assumption  that 
"  the  Webster  portion  of  the  joint  produc- 
tion forms  a  complete  and  independent  work,'r 
Mr.  Gosse  has  countenanced  the  publication 
of  the  comedy  apart  from  the  farcical  sub- 
plot, under  the  title  of  '  Love's  Graduate/ 
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A  close  examination  of  the  text  does  not 
justify  this  treatment  of  the  play.  It 
would  seem  that  Webster's  work  was  not 
confined  to  the  main  plot  alone,  but  that  the 
sub -plot  also  shows  clear  traces  of  his  hand. 

So  far  as  versification  is  concerned,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  indis- 
putable assertion  that  the  blank  verse  of  the 
serious  portion  of  the  play  closely  resembles 
that  of  Webster's  acknowledged  work.  Met- 
rical tests  are  at  best  unsatisfactory,  and  can 
seldom  be  considered  decisive  where  ques- 
tions of  authorship  are  concerned.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  substance  of  a  play,  with  its 
language  and  sentiments,  we  are  on  surer 
ground.  I  shall  show  that  '  A  Cure  for  a 
Cuckold  '  contains  words  and  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  same  sources  as  are  laid 
under  contribution  in  Webster's  acknow- 
ledged plays ;  that  its  phraseology  resembles 
that  of  his  acknowledged  plays  in  the  constant 
use  of  his  favourite  words  and  characteristic 
turns  of  expression ;  and  that  it  not  only 
repeats  sentiments  occurring  in  these  plays, 
but  also — and  this  is  one  of  the  surest  marks 
of  Webster's  hand — repeats  them  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  way. 

I  now  come  to  my  evidence,  premising 
that,  in  order  that  the  case  may  be 
presented  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible, 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  make  use  of  that 
already  adduced  by  other  writers,  acknow- 
ledging the  source  of  my  indebtedness  where 
it  exists. 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  Webster 
borrowed  freely  from  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Crawford  has  shown 
that  Sidney's  '  Arcadia '  was  a  source  to 
which  he  had  recourse  more  frequently  than 
any  other,  and  he  also  has  noted  that  a 
phrase  from  this  book  already  used  by  Web- 
ster in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case  '  reappears  in 
this  play  : — 

"  Dorus  wandered ....  through  the  woods, 
crying  for  pardon  of  her  who  could  not  hear  him, 
but  indeed  was  grieved  for  his  absence,  having 
given  the  wound  to  him  through  her  own  heart." — 
'  Arcadia,'  bk.  iii. 

Compare  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  III.  iii.  : 

Leonora.  You  have  given  him  the  wound  you 

speak  of 
Quite  through  your  mother's  heart. 

Hazlitt's  '  Webster,'  iii.  68. 

and  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  IV.  ii.  : — 

Clare.  O,  you  have  struck  him  dead  through 
my  heart  1  Hazlitt,  iv.  69. 

Such  repetitions  of  a  phrase  that  has  taken 
his  fancy  are  common  in  Webster's  plays. 

In  my  previous  articles  on  '  Webster  and 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury'  (US.  viii.  221,  244, 


263,  282,  304)  I  have  also  proved  that 
many  passages  in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case ' 
are  derived  from  the  'Conceited  Newes,' 
published  with  '  The  Wife '  and  '  Characters ' 
of  Overbury,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  sententious  observation  occurring  in 
another  of  Clare's  speeches  : — 

Fortune  plays  ever  with  our  good  or  ill 
Like  cross  and  pile,  and  turns  up  which  she  will.. 
'  C.  C.,'  IV.  ii.  ;  Hazlitt,  iv.  72-3. 

is  due  to  a  similar  reflection  in  '  Countrey 
Newes  '  : — 

That  good  and  ill  is  the  cross  and  pile  in  the 
aim  of  life. — '  Overbury's  Works,'  ed.  Eimbault,. 
1890,  p.  175. 

I  turn  from  these  traces  of  borrowings 
from  Webster's  favourite  authors  to  the 
subject  of  Hey  wood's  influence  upon  Web- 
ster's vocabulary. 

In  dealing  with  Webster's  '  Appius  and 
Virginia'  (11  S.  vii.  401,  422,  466;  viii.  63> 
I  produced  evidence  that  that  play,  at 
any  rate  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
published  in  1654,  is  of  a  date  not  earlier 
than  1630.  I  also  showed  that  it  con- 
tains several  words  occurring  more  or 
less  frequently  in  Heywood's  writings,  but 
seldom  or  never  elsewhere.  This  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  Webster  borrowed  these 
words  from  Heywood.  If  this  conclusion 
be  correct,  and  if  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  '  is 
also  one  of  Webster's  later  works  (and  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  it  owes  one 
of  the  main  features  of  its  plot  to 
Massinger's  'Parliament  of  Love,'  licensed  in 
1624),  we  shall  expect  to  find  that  '  A  Cure  ' 
also  borrows  words  from  Heywood.  In- 
stances of  such  borrowed  words  are,  I  think, 
in  fact,  to  be  found  in  it,  e.g.,  apology  (as  a 
verb),  asperse,  ecstasied,  gratulate,  mediate, 
and  possibly  also  monomachy.  I  will  deal 
with  these  words  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  play. 

Monomachy=a  duel. 

There  is  to  be  performed  a  monomachy, 
Combat  or  duel,  time,  place,  and  weapon 
Agreed  betwixt  us. 

I.  ii.  (Hazlitt,  iv.  19). 

Not  a  common  word.  It  is  in  Heywood's 
1  Lucrece  '  (1608),  Act  V.  : — 

Had  puissant  Hector,  by  Achilles'  hand, 

Died  in  a  single  monomachy 

•  Works,'  ed.  Pearson,  1874,  v.  251. 

and  again  in  '  Nine  Books  of  Various  History 
concerning  Women '  (1624),  II.  62. 

It  occurs  also,  however,  in  Sidney's  'Ar~ 
cadia,'  whence  it  is  equally  probable  that 
Webster  derived  it. 
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Gratulate,  v.  =  rejoice  at. 
He  is  a  loving  kinsman  of  my  Bonvile's 
That  kindly  caftie  to  gratulate  our  wedding. 
II.  iv.  (Hazlitt,  iv.  39). 

Used   in   exactly   the   same  way   by   Hey- 
wood  : — 

The  Embassadours  that  come  from  foreign  lands 
To  gratulate  our  famous  victories. 

'  The  Royall  King  and  the  Loyall  Subject ' 
('  Wks.,'  1874,  vi.  7). 

Mediate— to  beg,  intercede  for. 

....  Nothing  now 

Was  talk'd  of  but  to  yield  up  ship  and  goods 
And  mediate  for  our  peace. 

III.  iii.  (Hazlitt,  iv.  57). 

Again  in  '  Appius  and  Virginia,'  II.  i.  : — 

You  mediate  excuse  for  courtesies. 
The  verb  occurs  repeatedly  in  Heywood 
in  a  similar  sense  ;   the  closest  parallel  to  its 
use  in  the  text  is  in  '  The  English  Traveller,' 
Act  IV.  :— 

And  will  you  leave  me  to  the  whip  and  stocks, 
Not  mediate  my  peace  ? 

'  Works,'  1874,  iv.  84. 

Outside  Heywood's  works  it  is  very  rare. 

Ecstasied  =  enraptured,  transported  with 
delight. 

I  '11  give  thee  reason 

I  have  to  be  thus  ecstasied  with  joy. 

IV.  ii.  (Hazlitt,  iv.  70). 

Webster  has  it  again  in  '  The  Devil's  Law 
Case,'  IV.  i.  :— 

I  am ....  almost  ecstasied 
With  this  most  goodly  suit. 
It  is  a  word  of  Heywood's.     Cf.  '  The  Cap- 
tives ;  or,  The  Lost  Recovered,'  V.  i.  : — 

Thou  with  these  words  hast  ecstasied  my  soul. 
Bullen's  '  Old  Plays,'  iv. 

and  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,'  I.  ii.  : — 

I  cannot  but  wonder  why  any  fortune  should 
make  a  man  ecstasied. — '  Works,'  1874,  ii.  281. 
No   other   example    in    this    sense  is  to  be 
found  in  '  N.E.D.'  earlier  than  1660. 
Asperse,  v.     Apology,  v. 

I  presume 

No  jealousy  can  be  aspersed  on  him 
For  which  he  cannot  well  apology. 

V.  i.  (Hazlitt,  iv.  82). 

Asperse  was  at  this  time  very  rarely  used 
in  other  than  a  literal  sense.  It  is  not  in 
Shakespeare.  Heywood  uses  it  in  '  The 
English  Traveller,'  III.  i.  : — 

You  may. . . .  asperse  the  honour  of  a  noble  friend.* 
'  Works,'  1874,  iv.  48. 

:So   far   as   I    am  aware,  the  only  instance 
of  the  form  "  apology  "  for  apologize,  apart 

*  Cf.  also  '  England's  Elizabeth '  (ed.  1632,  p.  6)  :— 
"neither  sterility  and  (sic.)  barrennesse  could  be 
aspersed  upon  her  "  [Queen  Katharine]. 


from  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  is  in  the  same 
act  and  scene  of  the  same  play  : — 

Thus  much  let  me  for  him  apology. 

'  Works,'  1874,  iv.  55. 

At    any    rate    the    'N.E.D.'    has  no   other 
example  of  its  use  as  a  verb. 

H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


STATUES  AND    MEMORIALS    IN   THE 
BRITISH    ISLES. 

(See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114,  181,  401  ; 
11  S.  i.  282  ;  ii.  42,  381  ;  iii.  22,  222,  421  ; 
iv.  181,  361  ;  v.  62,  143,  481  ;  vi.  4,  284, 
343  ;  vii.  64,  144,  175,  263,  343,  442  ;  viii. 
4,  82,  183,  285,  382,  444  ;  ix.  65,  164.) 

RELIGIOUS  LEADERS,  &c.  (continued). 

JOHN  KNOX. 

Glasgow. — On  a  mound  in  the  Necropolis 
was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  1825 
a  fluted  column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Knox.  Mr.  Thos.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh 
designed  the  structure,  and  the  statue  was 
the  work  of  R.  Forrest,  a  Lanarkshire  artist. 

Edinburgh. — John  Knox  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  of  St.  Giles's  Church.  The 
site  is  now  ccupied  by  Parliament  Square. 
His  supposed  grave  is  marked  by  a  stone  in 
the  pavement,  inscribed  : — 

J.  K. 
1572. 

HUGH  STOWELL  BROWN. 
Liverpool. — In  front  of  Myrtle  Street 
Baptist  Chapel,  in  which  he  preached  for 
so  many  years,  is  placed  a  marble  statue 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Stowell  Brown.  It  cost 
850/.,  towards  which  the  members  of  his 
chapel  contributed  250Z.  The  statue  stands 
on  a  granite  pedestal,  and  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Richardson  of  London.  The  inscrip- 
tion states  that  Mr.  Brown  was  born  in 
1823,  and  died  in  1886,  and  that 

"  he  laboured  for  thirty-nine  years  to  improve  the 
social  and  spiritual  condition  of  his  fellow  men." 

ARCHDEACON  BONNEY. 
King's  Cliff,  Northamptonshire.  —  The 
socket  of  the  old  market  cross  was  removed 
from  the  village  street  to  the  rectory  garden 
by  the  Archdeacon  in  1820.  In  it  he  placed 
a  cross,  on  the  front  of  which  are  carved 
his  initials,  "  H.  K.  B.,"  and  above  it  a 
shield  bearing  his  arms  :  on  a  bend,  three 
fleurs-de-lis.  On  the  left  side  is  another 
shield,  bearing  a  chevron  between  three 
spearheads.  Archdeacon  Henry  Kaye 
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Bonney  was  born  at  Tansor  in  1780  ;  he 
died  at  King's  Cliff  in  1862,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard. 

BISHOP  FBASEK. 

Manchester. — A  statue  of  Dr.  Fraser  was 
erected  in  Albert  Square  in  1887.  It  is  of 
bronze  on  a  granite  pedestal,  the  work  of 
the  late  Thos.  Woolner,  R.A.  The  bishop 
is  represented  bareheaded,  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  with  right  hand  on  hip  and  left 
hand  slightly  extended.  The  front  of  the 
pedestal  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

James  Fraser,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Manchester  1870-1885. 

Born  18th  August  1818. 

Died  22nd  October  1885. 

Erected  by  public  subscription  1887. 

The  remaining  three  sides  of  the  pedestal 
contain  bronze  plates  representing  the 
bishop  (1)  visiting  the  sick,  (2)  visiting  the 
workers,  and  (3)  at  a  Confirmation  service. 

A  cenotaph  was  placed  in  Manchester 
Cathedral  to  the  bishop's  memory  in  1887. 
It  consists  of  a  richly  ornamented  altar- 
tomb,  surmounted  by  his  recumbent  effigy, 
the  work  of  Mr.  James  Forsyth.  Along  the 
bevelled  edge  below  the  effigy  runs  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"  In  pious  memory  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father 
in  God,  James  Fraser,  D.D.,  from  Lady  Day, 
1870,  to  October  22,  1885,  the  faithful,  diligent, 
and  beloved  Bishop  of  Manchester,  this  monu- 
ment is  erected  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Diocese  and  other  friends,  in  the  chapel  built  for 
it  by  Agnes,  his  widow.  '  After  he  had  served  his 
generation,  by  the  will  of  God  he  fell  on  sleep.'  " 

Bishop  Fraser  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Ufton  Nervet,  Berkshire,  on  27  Oct.,  1885. 
He  was  rector  of  this  parish  1860-70. 

DEAN  RAMSAY. 

Edinburgh. — A  Runic  cross  is  placed  to 
the  memory  of  the  Very  Rev.  Edward 
Bannerman  Burnett  Ramsay,  near  the  east 
end  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  Dr.  Ramsay  was  incumbent 
of  this  church  1827-46,  previous  to  his 
appointment  as  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 

ROBEBT  MORRISON. 

Morpeth. — The  following  inscription  is  on 
a  tablet  over  an  archway  in  Buller's  Green  : — 

"  In  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  year  this  house 
replaced  the  one  in  which  Robert  Morrison  was 
born.  He  was  the  great  modern  Protestant 
missionary  to  China.  His  great  work,  '  A  Chinese 
Dictionary,'  is  still  a  standard  authority.  He 
was  born  on  the  5th  of  January,  1782." 

The  tablet  was  unveiled  19  June,  1897. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — In  Groat  Market, 
over  the  entrance  to  what  is  now  called 


Morrison's  Court,  is  placed  a  tablet  contain- 
ing the  following  inscription  : — 
Erected  in  1897 

by  the 
Newcastle  Bible  Society 

to  the  memory  of 

Robert  Morrison,  D.D., 

who  lived  in  this  court  from  1795  to  1803  and 

worked  as  a  Last  Maker. 

He  went  out  in  1807  as  the 

First  Protestant  Missionary  to  China, 

where  he  translated  the 

Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  Chinese  language. 
Born  at  Morpeth  5th  January  1782. 
Died  at  Canton  1st  August  1834. 

DR.  HENRY  COOKE. 

Belfast. — At  the  north  end  of  Wellington- 
Place  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Cooke.  He 
is  represented  standing  erect,  bareheaded,, 
and  clad  in  an  academic  robe.  On  the  front 
of  the  granite  pedestal  is  inscribed  : — 

Henry  Cooke, 

D.D.,  LL.D., 

Born  1788. 

Died  1868. 

(On  back.)  Ordained  in 

Duncane  1808. 

Installed  in 

Donegore  1811, 

Killeleagh  1818, 

Belfast  1829. 

ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Addington,  Surrey. — On  14  May,  191 U 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  David- 
son) dedicated  a  memorial  in  the  churchyard,, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  five  of  his  predecessors,  all  of 
whom  are  buried  there.  The  memorial  beam 
the  names  of  Archbishops  Manners-Sutton,. 
Howley,  Sumner,  Longley,  and  Tait,  and 
the  dates  during  which  they  occupied  the 
Primacy. 

"  This  very  beautiful  work  of  art  consists  of  a 
cross  rising  to  a  height  of  20  ft.,  which  stands  on. 
an  octagonal  base  placed  upon  a  platform  of 
three  steps.  In  five  of  the  eight  panels  occur  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  five  Archbishops  on 
shields,  surmounted  by  Archiepiscopal  mitres, 
while  on  two  of  the  remaining  panels  small  shields 
are  placed,  symbolizing  the  Church  at  rest  by  the 
arms  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Church  militant  by  the  arms  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop. Beneath  the  first  of  these  shields  is 
inscribed  verse  36  of  Acts  XIII.,  below  the  other 
verse  16  of  Psalm  XC.  On  the  eighth  panel  are 
the  words  of  dedication — '  To  the  glory  of  God 
and  in  pious  memory  of  the  five  Archbishops 
buried  in  this  churchyard.'  A  further  inscription 
running  round  the  base  beneath  these  three  panels 
reads  '  Relinquitur  Sabbatismus  populo  Dei.' 
Small  gargoyle  figures  project  from  the  angles  of 
the  octagon  between  the  gablets  above  the  eight 
panels.  In  front  of  the  cross,  on  a  bracketed 
pedestal,  stands  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
carrying  a  lamb,  and  with  His  right  foot  on^the- 
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head  of  a  serpent,  which  encircles  the  stem  of  the 
•cross  beneath.  This  is  all  intended  to  illustrate 
the  words  inscribed  on  the  circle  :  '  The  Good 
Shepherd  giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep.'  On  the 
reverse  is  a  representation  of  the  Agnus  Dei  in 
a  circle,  round  which  and  on  the  back  of  the  circle 
Are  the  words — '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  " — Guardian, 
5  May,  1911. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reeve. 


ADDENDA. 
RICHARD  BAXTER. 

Kidderminster. — I  am  informed  by  MB. 
LIONEL  R.  M.  STRACHAN  of  Heidelberg  that 
another  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Baxter  stands  at  the  south  end  of 
Blakeshall  Common,  between  Blakeshall  and 
Wolverley,  and  about  five  miles  north  of 
Kidderminster.  It  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  To  commemorate  that  devoted  man  Richard 
Baxter,  minister  of  the  Old  Church,  Kidder- 
minster, about  the  year  1650,  and  whose  unwearied 
labours  were  so  greatly  blessed  to  that  town  and 
neighbourhood.  Bead  his  Saints'  Everlasting 
Best  and  his  Call  to  the  Unconverted." 

MR.  STRACHAN  also  points  out  that  the 
word  "  comprehensiveness  "  in  line  10  of 
Baxter's  Kidderminster  inscription  (ante, 
p.  66)  should  read  comprehension. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  following  for  much- 
valued  assistance  :  REV.  A.  A.  DAVID,  D.D., 
REV.  E.  T.  HARDMAN,  MR.  ISAAC  B.  HODG- 
SON, MR.  OLIVER  H.  HEYS,  MR.  ROLAND 
AUSTIN,  MR.  HUGH  J.  VINALL,  MR.  H.  C. 
WANKLYN,  MR.  J.  A.  PYWELL,  MRS.  JEN- 
NINGS, &c.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A      LATE       "  BONNER  "       ORDINATION      IN 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  REIGN. — The  Rev. 
Thomas  Evatt,  who  held  the  parishes  of 
North  and  South  Stoke,  Lincolnshire,  from 
A.D.  1566  to  1589,  was  made  a  deacon  in 
London  on  24  Sept.,  1558,  with  permission 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  received  his 
deacon's  Orders  from  Bishop  Peter  Wall, 
Bach.  Theology,  Bishop  of  Clonmacnois,  near 
Athlone,  in  Ireland,  who  was  then  assisting 
Bishop  Boriner  in  London.  The  Dominican 
Order  in  Ireland  were  unaware  of  this  visit 
of  a  member  of  their  Order  to  London  at 
this  date,  until  I  drew  their  attention  to  it. 

Thomas  Evatt  received  his  priest's  Orders 
in  London  in  the  great  chapel  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  18  Feb.,  1559,  from  Bishop  Bonner 
himself.  See  Ordination  Book,  Bishop  of 


London's  Registry,  Dean's  Court,  Doctors' 
Commons. 

Thomas  Evatt's  son,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Evatt,  held  in  1604  the  parish  of  Stamford 
Baron  St.  Martin  by  nomination  of  Thomas 
Cecil,  first  Earl  of  Exeter. 

G.  J.  H.  EVATT,  Surgeon-General. 

Junior  United  Service  Club. 

LANDOR'S  '  IMAGINARY  CONVERSATIONS  '  : 
SALOMON. — In  a  note  on  the  conversation 
between  Alfieri  and  Salomon,  the  Florentine 
Jew,  Mr.  C.  G.  Crump  states  that  he  had 
"  failed  to  discover  who  Salomon  was,  or 
whether  there  was  any  such  person."  The 
mystery  has  been  cleared  up  by  M.  Valery 
Larbaud,  an  accomplished  French  scholar, 
who,  writing  in  the  Revue  Germanique,  annee 
1913,  No.  3,  p.  307,  points  out  that  Salo- 
mone  Fiorentino  was  a  poet  and  Alfieri's 
contemporary.  M.  Larbaud  gives  a  refer- 
ence to  *  Sulle  rime  di  Salomone  Fiorentino,' 
by  Signer  Giovanni  Rosini,  Pisa,  1834. 

STEPHEN  WHEELER. 

"  NUTS  TO"  (A  PERSON).— The  '  N.E.D.' 
under  the  word  '  Nut '  has  :  "  Nuts  to  (a 
person)  :  a  source  of  pleasure  or  delight  to 
one.  Now  slang" 

The  earliest  quotation  given  in  illustration 
is  from  Fletcher's  'Mad  Lover,'  1617.  An 
earlier  and  very  interesting  instance  of  the 
expression  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
from  Sir  Edward  Stafford  to  Lord  Burghley, 
dated  4  April,  1587.  After  the  execution 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  made 
frantic  endeavours  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility on  her  ministers,  and  Burghley  was  in 
consequence  for  a  time  in  disgrace.  Re- 
ferring to  his  treatment  by  the  Queen,  and 
her  conduct  generally  in  the  matter,  Stafford 
writes  from  France  : — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  her  Majesty 
continues  so  offended  with  your  lordship.  She 
does  herself  and  her  service  great  harm.  I  assure 
you  it  is  nuts  to  them  here  to  hear  it ....  for  all 
that  she  ca,n  do  cannot  persuade  them  here  that 
your  lordship  could  ever  be  brought  to  do  any- 
thing against  her  express  will." 

See  Dennis's  '  The  House  of  Cecil,'  p.  67 
(London,  Constable  &  Co.,  1914),  and  also 
Fronde,  '  History  of  England,'  xii.  356, 
note.  T.  F.  D. 

"  THREE  BLUE  BEANS,"  &c. — This  nursery 
jingle  occurs  in  Peele's  '  Old  Wiues  Tale,' 
1595,  sig.  E  :— 

"  Whoope  now  I  haue  my  dreame,  did  you 
neuer  heare  so  great  a  wonder  as  this  ?  Three 
blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder,  rattle  bladder 
rattle." 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
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EARLY  INSTANCES  OF  WORDS  FOR  THE 
4  N.E.D.' — In  revising  materials  collected 
for  a  study  of  the  French  element  in  Scots, 
I  have  noted  also  some  early  instances  of 
words  of  non-French  origin,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  of  interest.  The  abbrevia- 
tions are  as  in  the  '  Oxford  Dictionary.' 

Barberize,  to  shave  (-'  O.E.D.').— 1680, Foulis, 
4  Acct.-bk.,'  59  :  "  To  James  peacock  for  bar- 
barizing me,  00.  13.  4."  1697,  ibid.,  218  :  "  To 
Jamie  Gray  to  buy  a  sheep  head  and  soap  to 
Jearne  him  to  barbarize,  00.  3.  «." 

Bedrel,  a  bedridden  person  ('  O.E.D.,'  c.  1572).— 
1502,'  Ld.  H.  Treas.  Accts.,'  ii.  248  :  "  Item,  that 
*amyn  day  [2  Feb.],  to  bedrellis  of  Sanct  Mary 
Winde,  xiiijs."  Wrongly  explained  in  Glossary 
as  "  beadles." 

Bellomy,  a  blustering  person  ('  O.E.D.,'  1535). 

—1500-20,   ?  Dunbar,  '  Droichis  Part Play  '  : 

J<  A  bawld,  bust-ecus  bellomy." 

Bursar,  "  a  treasurer,  esp.  of  a  college  " 
<'  O.E.D.,'  1587).— 1529,  '  Aberd.  Reg.,'  i.  123: 
"  And  to  devise  maisteris  of  wark  bursouris. . . . 
tmrsouris  to  ressaue  and  deliuer  the  mony." 

Cocky-leeky,  "  soup  made  of  a  cock  boiled 
with  leeks  "  ('  O.E.D.,'  1771). — 1737,  '  Ochtertyre 
House-bk., '  6  and  8  :  "  Dinner,  cockie-leekie  ; 
fowllis  in  it  " 

Cognosce,  Sc.  law,  "  to  make  investigation  " 
<'  O.E.D.,'  1583).— 1556,  '  Aberd.  Beg.,'  i.  297  : 
*'  James  Erie  Bothtwall,  gryt  admiral  1  of  Scot- 
land.... ane  commissioun. . .  .to  cognoss  and 
decerne  in  all  thingis  concerning  his  office  and 
Jurisdictioun  of  admiralitie  in  the  north  partis  of 
Scotland." 

Commendator,  one  who  holds  a  benefice  in 
comniendam  ('  O.E.D.,'  1561). — 1505,  '  Reg.  Privy 
Seal,'  i.  No.  1203  :  "  Johne,  bischop  of  Ylis  and 
commenditare  of  Ycolmekill." 

Disheir,  to  disinherit  (-'O.E.D.,'  1492). — C. 
1425,  Wyntoun,  '  Cron.,'  V.  xi.  2016  :  "  Til  disher 
the  nobil  men." 

Elephantine,  ivory  ( - '  O.E.D.'). — 1513,  Douglas, 
'  -^En.,'  VI.  72,  3  :  "  The  todir  port  is  forgit  weill 
perfyte  Off  elyphantyne  and  polist  evor  quhite." 

Feuar  ('  O.E.D.,'  1513-75).— 1508,  '  Reg.  Privy 
Seal,'  i.  No.  1695:  "William  Lundy/fear  of 
that  ilk." 

Fiery  Cross  ('  O.E.D.,'  1547). — 1545,  '  Ld.  H. 
Treas.  Accts.,'  viii.  409  :  "  Item,  to  Thomas 
Forrest,  purse  vant,  to  pas  to  Striveling  witht 
the  fyre  cros  to  caus  the  pepill  cum  ford  wart  to 
my  lord  governour  for  resisting  of  the  Inglische- 
men,  vijs." 

Fool :  Gooseberry  fool  ('O.E.D.,'  1747). — 
1737-9,  '  Ochtertyre  House-bk.,'  54  :  "A  goosse- 
berry  foull." 

Gait,  dial.,  "  a  small  sheaf  of  corn  set  up  singly 
in  the  field  to  dry"  ('  O.E.D.,'  '  E.D.D.,'  1788). 
— 1644,  MS.  Colmonell  Kirk  Session  Records, 
1  Nov.,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  D. 
Drynan,  Colmonell,  Ayrshire,  "  The  said  Kathrein 
pastto  Issobell's  rig,  and  took  off  it  two  sheeves 
bound  as  her  pwne  was,  and  all  the  rest  of  Isspbel's 
corne  wes  gait  band,  wch  haveing  taken  keips  as 
her  owne." 

Jacobite,  sb.2  ('O.E.D.,'  c.  1550). — C.  1425, 
Wyntoun,  '  Cron.,'  viii.  679  :  "  The  blak  ordour 
lacobitis." 

K.  L.  G.  RITCHIE. 

Edinburgh. 


STRAND,  Nos.  413,  414. — Many  lovers  of 
old  London  will  learn  with  regret  that  these 
excellent  specimens  of  seventeenth- century 
houses,  situated  west  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
are  to  be  demolished.  Their  site  has  been 
purchased  by  the  New  Zealand  Government 
for  a  central  office  and,  exhibition  building. 

This  could  be  more  fittingly  erected  on 
the  Strand  island,  the  site  of  Wych  Street, 
and  this  further  wiping  -  out  of  all  that  is 
picturesque  and  unostentatious  in  the 
Strand  could  be  obviated.  In  the  interest 
of  these  buildings,  I  hope  to  write  again  at 
an  early  date.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

LEGAL  DEFINITION  OF  A  LAWFUL  Kiss. — 
According  to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Telegraph  (11  April),  when  the 
German  Criminal  Code  was  compiled  the 
law-makers,  by  some  oversight,  omitted  to  lay 
down  the  boundary  line  between  permissible 
and  illicit  kisses,  a  deficiency  which  has  now 
been  made  good  by  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Leipzig.  The  ruling  of  that  august  tribunal 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  kiss  is  an  operation  on  the  body  of  another 
which  always  requires  the  permission  of  the  per- 
son kissed.  Kisses  may  only  be  given  without 
special  permission  when  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
other  is  certain — that  is  to  say,  in  the  cases  of 
close  relatives,  parents,  children,  and  lovers. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  not  merely 
affects  coyness,  but  offers  serious  resistance,  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  the  kiss  is  regarded  as  an 
illegal  interference  with  personal  rights  and  an 
impairment  of  honour.  Whoever,  under  such 
circumstances,  imposes  a  kiss  on  another  renders 
himself,  therefore,  guilty  of  an  insult  by  act.  For 
the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  it  suffices  that 
the  kiss  is  given  against  the  will  of  the  other.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  he  himself  feels  the  kiss  to 
be  insulting." 

This  ruling  is  somewhat  differently 
rendered  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The 
Daily  News  ;  and  as  the  matter  is  of  very 
general  concern,  it  is  of  interest  to  append 
the  alternative  translation : — 

"  A  kiss  is  an  operation  performed  upon 
another  requiring,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
recipient's  sanction.  Such  an  operation  may 
only  be  carried  out  without  express  permission 
when  the  one  who  kisses  can  reasonably  be  sure  of 

;he  other's  silent  consent :  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  relatives,  parents,  children,  lovers,  and  such 

ike.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  recipient  of  a  kiss 
resists,  and  that  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving appearances,  but  in  all  seriousness,  then 

t  must  be  held  that  the  person  so  kissed  regards 
the  kiss  as  an  illegal  infringement  of  privilege  and 
as  an  assault  upon  honour.  Hence,  whosoever 
under  such  circumstances  inflicts  a  kiss  upon 
another  makes  himself  guilty  of  assault.  To 

ulfil  this  condition,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  kiss 
be  impressed  against  the  other's  will :  it  is  un- 
necessary that  the  recipient  should  feel  the  kiss 
as  an  insult." 
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It  may  be  inquired  whether  any  similarly 
elaborate  endeavour  has  been  made  in  this 
country  judicially  to  define  the  difference 
between  a  legitimate  and  an  illegitimate 
kiss.  Something  of  the  kind  was  attempted 
by  that  great  judge  the  first  Viscount 
Esher  when,  as  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  he  was 
trying  a  very  notorious  cause  celebre  in  the 
summer  of  1875;  but  his  statement  was 
given  simply  as  an  obiter  dictum  in  the 
course  of  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


ROBERT  PLUMPTON  :  ISABEL  ANDERTON. 
— -Robert  Plumpton  of  Plumpton,  co.  York, 
was  born  in  March,  1669/70,  and  married 
first,  on  15  Aug.,  1691,  Anne,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Nathaniel  West  of  Berwick  Hall, 
oo.  Lancaster  (grandson  of  Thomas  West, 
second  Baron  De  la  Warr),  by  his  second 
wife,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Col.  John  Sayer 
of  Worsall,  co.  York,  and  third  daughter  of 
George  Preston  of  Holker  Hall  in  Cartmel, 
co.  Lancaster  ;  she  died  in  childbed  19  June, 
1705,  leaving  issue,  and  was  buried  next  day 
at  Spofforth,  co.  York.  Mr.  Plumpton  mar- 
ried secondly  Juliana,  widow  of  Rowland 
White,  and  second  of  the  three  sisters  and 
coheirs  of  Hugh  Appleby  of  Linton-upon- 
Ouse,  co.  York  ;  she  made  her  will  26  June, 
1708,  died  s.p.  11  Jan.,  1708/9,  and  was 
buried  three  days  later  at  Spofforth  afore- 
said. Mr.  Plump  ton  married  thirdly  Isabel, 
daughter  of  William  Anderton  of  Euxton 
Hall,  co.  Lancaster,  by  his  wife  Mary,  widow 
of  -  -  Leake  (or  Lake),  arid  daughter  of 
William  Farington  of  Worden  Hall  in  the 
said  county.  See  Stowe  MS.  647  ;  Genea- 
logist, N.S.,  xxii.  45,  &c. 

Isabel's  parents  (Addit.  MS.  32110,  fol. 
14/38)  were  married  6  July,  1670,  at  Ley- 
land,  co.  Lancaster  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  11  S.  vi.  467), 
and  she  was  probably  the  "  god  daughter 
Isable  Anderton  "  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
her  great-aunt,  Anne  Anderton  of  Preston, 
dated  8  Aug.,  1678  (Probate  Registry  at 
Chester).  She  was  the  eldest  daughter,'  and 
is  said  to  have  been  living  in  1722  (Stowe 
MS.  647)  s.p.  ('  Plumpton  Correspondence,' 
ed.  T.  Stapleton,  p.  ix).  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  her  in  the  will  of  her  brother  Thomas 
Anderton  of  Towneley,  dated  29  Sept.,  1735, 


though  he  left  annuities  to  both  their  sister* 
(Probate  Registry  at  Chester) ;  and  when 
Robert  Plumpton  of  Plumpton,  the  last  of 
the  male  line,  died  unmarried,  8  May,  1749,. 
the  charges  on  the  estate  did  not  include  ona 
for  her  (26  Geo.  II.  cap.  20). 

Robert  appears  to  have  been  living  29 
July,  1714  ('Blundell's  Diary,'  ed.  T.  E. 
Gibson,  127),  and  to  have  registered  hi» 
estate  in  1717  ('English  Catholic  Non- 
jurors,'  307-8).  The  above-named  Thomas 
Anderton,  who  was  a  secular  priest  and 
chaplain  to  the  Towneley  family  from  1705 
to  1741,  said  Mass  on  9,  10,  and  11  Dec., 
1720,  "  pro  Dno  Plompton  defncto  "  (MS. 
from  Towneley  Hall,  penes  Burnley  Literary 
and  Scientific  Club). 

When  and  where  was  Isabel  Anderton 
born  ?  When  and  where  did  she  and  Robert 
marry  and  die  ?  H.  INCE  ANDERTON. 

28,  Via  Gino  Capponi,  Florence. 

EDWARD  HUBBALD  OF  THE  TOWER.  —  I 
have  an  original  letter  addressed  "For  Mr. 
Edward  Hubbald,  at  the  Tower."  It  is  as- 
follows  : — 

MR.  HUBBALD, — I  have  sent  you  by  Parker  the 
keys  of  the  chest  that  you  may  take  out  the 
Thousand  Pound  that  will  be  wanted  for  the 
services  you  mention.  Pray  you  bring  up  my  Ld 
Dartmouth's  300Z.,  and  keep  the  key  by  you  till 
to  morrow,  that  I  come  myself  to  the  office, 
and  if  it  will  be  convenient  you  may  put  in  the 
500Z.  Mr.  Leew  brings  in  from  Mr.  Duncombs  for 
the  last  weekly  Payment. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

CHA.  BERTIB. 

March  12th,  1682/3. 

Can  any  correspondent  explain  this  letter, 
and  what  offices  were  held  by  Charles  Bertie 
and  Edward  Hubbald  ?  I  conclude  that  it 
refers  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

W.  L.  KING. 

Paddock  Wood,  Kent. 

"  SPEAK  TO  ME,  LORD  BYRON." — Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  the  name  of  the  author 
or  the  context  of  this  refrain  ?  It  appeared 
in  a  set  of  verses  published  in  either  HowitCs 
or  Leigh  Hunt's  Journal,  somewhere  about 
1850,  when  as  a  boy  I  read  them.  The 
"  weekly  "  in  which  they  appeared  preceded 
Chambers's  Journal,  I  think,  and  certainly 
Household  Words.  The  refrain— which  is 
all  that  I  can  recall — has  haunted  me  for 
long  over  sixty  years.  I  have,  however,  a 
vague  impression  of  a  picture  of  two  madly 
galloping  horses  and  a  sort  of  chariot ;  but 
whether  this  was  in  illustration  of  the  poem 
or  connected  with  some  other  article  in  the 
paper  I  am  unable  to  say.  L.  G.  R. 

Bournemouth. 
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OLD  ETONIANS. — I  shall  be  grateful  for 
information  regarding  any  of  the  following 
(1)  Backwell,  Henry,  admitted  17  Jan. 
1760,  left  1770.  (2)  Bailey,  John,  admitted 
7  June,  1755,  left  1757.  (3)  Baker,  Charles, 
admitted  24  Sept.,  1761,  left  1769.  (4) 
Baker,  George,  admitted  6  March,  1765. 
(5)  Baker,  John,  admitted  6  Sept.,  1760, 
left  1764.  (6)  Baker,  John,  admitted  11 
June,  1762,  left  1769.  (7)  Baker,  Richard, 
admitted  19  June,  1754,  left  1760.  (8) 
Baker,  Samuel,  admitted  7  June,  1757,  left 
1765.  (9)  Baker,  Jacob,  admitted  7  June, 

1757,  left  1762  (these  last  two  are,  no  doubt, 
brothers).     (10)  Baker,    Thomas,    admitted 
7   Oct.,    1758,   left    1763.     (11)  Barrington, 
John,    admitted    8    June,    1761,    left    1770. 
112)  Basil,  George,  admitted  1  Sept.,  1755. 
(13)  Basil,  Thomas,  admitted  1  Sept.,  1755 
(these  two  are,   no  doubt,  brothers).     (14) 
Bayley,  Anselm  Yates,  admitted   18  April, 

1758,  left    1761.     (15)  Beckwith,    William, 
admitted  16  Jan.,  1765,  left  1773. 

R.  A.  A. -I,. 

THOMAS  BBITTON. — I  have  a  copy  of  '  The 
Dramatic  Chronology  to  1849,'  by  William 
Henry  Oxberry,  which  is  interleaved  and 
profusely  annotated,  and  added  to  in  manu- 
script, apparently  by  some  one  named  as 
above,  his  address,  "  27,  Richard  Street, 
Liverpool  Road,"  being  also  written  in.  The 
annotations,  &c.,  carry  the  printed  work  on 
to  October,  1852,  and  the  writer  of  the  MS. 
seems  to  have  had  extensive,  and  in  some 
instances  minute,  acquaintance  with  both 
past  and  contemporary  figures  of  the  stage. 
The  name  of  Thomas  Britton  does  not  appear 
in  the  lists,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  informa- 
tion as  to  who  and  what  he  was. 

W.  B.  II. 

JOSEPH  BBANWELL. — Is  anything  known 
of  the  man  of  this  name  of  "  Thamar  Terrace, 
Launceston,  Cornwall,"  to  whom  (according 
to  Mr.  Shorter  in  his  book  '  The  Brontes  and 
their  Circle  ')  Charlotte  Bronte  directed  one 
of  her  wedding  cards  to  be  sent  ?  The 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  terrace,  by  the 
way,  should  be  "Tamar,"  as  it  is  built  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  river 
dividing  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

DUNHEVED. 

SIB  JOHN  SACKFYLDE,  KNIGHT. — Can  any 
correspondent  inform  me  as  to  the  precise 
period  temp.  Edw.  VI.  during  which  the 
above-named  held  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Court  of  Augmentations  and  Crown 
Revenues  ?  W.  McM. 


1.  CHABLES   PLEYDELL  COLLEY. — Ensign 
19th  Foot,  1777  ;   Lieut.,  1778-82. 

2.  LEONARD  CBOSLEY. — Born  about  1739; 
Ensign  19th  Foot,  1758-60. 

3.  ROGEB    CBYMBLE.  —  Ensign    Richard 
Sutton's  Regt.   (19th  Foot),   1717;    Lieut., 
1722-42. 

4.  RICHABD    GEM.  —  Ensign    19th    Foot, 
1771  ;   Captain,  1791-3. 

5.  RICHABD    WIDMOBE    KNIGHT.  —  Born 
1737  ;   Lieut.  66th  Foot,  1758-67  ;  half -pay, 
24th  Foot,  1767-1817. 

6.  ISAAC    GOUVEBNEUB    OGDEN.  —  Born 
1781  ;      Ensign     19th      Foot,     1797-1800 ; 
Captain  56th  Foot,  1810-25. 

7.  JOHN  BABBINGTON    PEBBYN. — Ensign 
1 9th  Foot,  1780  ;   Lieut.,  1782-6. 

8.  ROBEBT    ^ENEAS    STIBLING    SHAW. — 
Ensign  19th  Foot,  1790-93. 

9.  JOCELYN     SHAWFOBD.  —  Born     1732  ; 
Ensign  and  Lieut.  66th  Foot,  1758-65. 

Information  is  desired  as  to  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  death  of  the  above. 

M.  L.  FEBBAB,  Major. 
Torwood,  Belfast. 

G.  QUENTON,  1801-2. — Was  he  a  known 
artist  ?  I  have  some  old  pictures  so  signed 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchampstead,  Berks. 

LOCH  CHESNEY. — I  should  be  very  grateful 
to  any  reader  versed  in  the  history  of  Gallo- 
way who  would  tell  me  the  origin  of  the 
name  Loch  Chesney,  a  moorland  lake 
beautifully  painted  by  Mr.  Faed,  Jun. 

Y.  T. 

BlOGBAPHICAL    INFOBMATION    WANTED. 

I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  following  Old  Westminsters  : 
(1)  Alexander  Bruce,  admitted  1810.  (2) 
George  Bruce,  admitted  1741,  aged  16. 
(3)  Robert  Bruce,  born  1  Sept.,  1810,  ad- 
mitted 1821.  (4)  George  Buck,  admitted 
1744,  aged  10.  (5)  Richard  Buck,  ad- 
mitted 1738,  aged  10.  (6)  Thomas  Buck- 
land,  admitted  1733,  aged  10.  (7)  Charles 
Budd,  admitted  1752,  aged  10. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

WILLIAM  QUIPP.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  information  as  to  the 
parentage  and  descent  of  the  Rev.  William 
Quipp  ?  In  Palmer's  '  Nonconformist's  Me- 
morial,' 1775,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting account,  drawn  up  by  himself,  of 
several  actions  against  him  in  the  Spiritual 
Courts  between  1665  and  1685.  He  minis- 
ered  in  the  churches  of  Morton  and  Torksey 
about  1665,  not  as  incumbent,  but  at  the 
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invitation  of  "  the  inhabitants  his  old  neigh- 
bours." He  had  taken  "  orders "  in  the 
Church  of  England.  I  find  there  was  a 
"  John  Quippe,  clerk,"  Vicar  of  Sturton, 
Notts,  in  1602,  and  a  "  George  Quipp," 
Vicar  of  North  Leverton,  Notts,  in  1601. 
The  name  is  unusual.  Was  William  Quipp 
of  Morton  and  Torksey  descended  from  the 
Quipps  on  the  Nottinghamshire  side  of  the 
Trent  ?  He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  character. 

WALTER  H.  BURGESS. 
4,  Ladysmith  Road,  Plymouth. 

"  VOSSIONER." — At  Ufton  Church  in  War- 
wickshire is  an  inscription  which  states  that 

"  Here  lies  the  boddyes  of  Richard  Wod domes, 
Parson  and  Pattron  and  Vossioner  of  the  Churche 

and    Parishe    of    Oufton and    Margerye    his 

wyiTe." 

In  his  new  work  on  '  Shakespeare's 
Country,'  Archdeacon  Hutton  says  that  the 
word  vossioner  is  said  to  mean  "  owner  of 
the  advowson."  Can  any  one  throw  light 
on  the  word  ?  H.  K.  H. 

RICHARD  RIDLEY  of  Lynjey,  Shropshire, 
"twice  bayly "  of  Much  Wenlock,  1592, 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John  Sydenham 
of  Chelworthy,  Somerset.  Can  "any  one 
trace  this  Eleanor  Sydenham,  who  is  not 
seemingly  in  the  Sydenham  pedigrees  ? 

(Rev.)  SYDENHAM  SLADEN. 

0,  Talbot  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

HERALDIC. — I  should  be  obliged  to  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  would  identify  the 
following  coat  of  arms,  which  is  a  third 
quartering  of  the  Leche  arms  painted  on  a 
tablet  in  Chester  Cathedral :  Argent,  a 
mullet  between  three  buckles  sable. 

FRANK  SIMPSON. 

JOHN  FESSARD,  who  entered  Winchester 
College  in  1533,  aged  12,  from  Tisbury, 
Wilts;  was  Fellow  of  Exeter  1543  to  1544, 
chantry  priest  of  Mere  1543,  Vicar  of  Tisbury 
1543/4*  M.A.  1554,  and  Rector  of  Donhead 
St.  Mary,  Wilts,  in  1555  (9  S.  xii.  205,  293, 
356).  He  was  succeeded  after  deprivation 
in  1565.  His  name  occurs  in  Sander's  list. 
In  1558  Queen  Mary  directed  him,  with 
Dr.  Thomas  Harding  the  Precentor  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Heskyns  the  Chancellor,  to  preach 
throughout  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see  (S.P.  Dom.,  Mary, 
xii.  15).  Sander  speaks  of  him  about  May, 
1561,  as  deprived  of  his  benefices  and 
in  prison  (  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.,  i.  19,  42). 
The  composition  books  say  he  became 
Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Shaftesbury,  Dorset, 
in  1556  ;  but  this  is  probably  an  error,  and 


the  rector  of  this  parish  would  seem  to  have 
been  Thomas  Fessard,  who  became  Vicar 
of  Great  Fontnell,  Dorset,  in  1559,  and  was 
in  prison  at  Hereford,  aged  60,  in  1579 
(Strype,  '  Annals,'  II.  ii.  662).  The  present 
Bursar  of  Winchester  College  courteously 
informs  me  that  John  Fessard  was  Usher  of 
Winchester  College  1538-43. 

THOMAS  GARDINER  entered  Winchester 
College  in  1529,  aged  11,  from  Oxford.  Is 
he  the  Thomas  Gardiner  who  was  Demy  of 
Magdalen  College  in  1531,  and  Fellow  in 
1536  ;  Vicar  of  Willoughby  1548,  where  he 
was  succeeded  after  deprivation  in  1562, 
and  Vicar  of  Cubbington  1557-61  ?  Both 
Willoughby  and  Cubbington  are  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

EDWARD  HARMAN  entered  Winchester 
College  in  1531,  aged  13,  from  Winchester, 
and  was  Fellow  of  New  College  1538  to 
1546,  and  B.C.L.,  and  was  succeeded  after 
deprivation  in  the  Rectory  of  Ashley,  Hants, 
in  1560. 

THOMAS  HAWKINS  entered  Winchester 
College  in  1540,  aged  12,  from  Newbury. 
The  Bursar  of  Winchester  College  tells  me 
that  he  was  organist  of  the  College  in 
1547-8,  and  Usher  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
scholastic  year  1549-50,  and  that  he  became 
Fellow  on 'the  last  day  of  February,  1555/6, 
and  had  resigned  his  Fellowship  before 
16  Jan.,  1557/8.  He  thinks  that  Hawkins 
was  not  Usher  continuously  from  1549  to 
1555,  but  was  succeeded  in  that  post  in 
1551  by  Robert  Knaplocke,  who,  according 
to  Davies's  '  History  of  Southampton,'  was 
first  Head  Master  of  Southampton  Grammar 
School,  1554-61.  Possibly,  if  Knaplocke  left 
in  1554,  Hawkins  then  came  back,  and  held 
the  post  till  he  became  Fellow.  Sander 
mentions  Thomas  Hawkins  as  deprived. 
Of  what  benefice  was  he  deprived,  and 
when  ? 

ROGER  JAMES  entered  Winchester  College 
in  1530,  aged  13,  from  Dorchester,  and  was 
Fellow  of  New  College  1536-40,  B.A.  1537, 
M.A.  1540,  Fellow  of  Winchester  College 
1540-52,  Rector  of  Bradford  Peverel, 
Dorchester,  1552-63,  and  afterwards  went 
out  of  the  realm  without  licence,  and  re- 
mained with  King  Philip  of  Spain  (Appendix, 
'  38th  Report  of  Deputy-Keeper  of  Public 
Records,'  p.  11,  n.  703).  He  is  mentioned 
as  being  abroad  in  1576  (Strype,  *  Annals,'  II. 
ii.  596-7).  Probably  the  "  Ricardus  Jacobi  " 
of  Sander's  list,  who,  according  to  the  '  Con- 
certatio,'  was  imprisoned. 

JOHN_B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 
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"W.  J."  :  MOBFIT  :  MILBOUBNE. — Can 
any  one  supply  me  with  any  information 
about  the  following  ? — 

1.  Who  was  "  W.  J.,"  who  wrote  a  poem 
in   The   Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August, 
1781,  "  Inscribed  to  the  Honourable  Charles 
Feilding,    on    his    Eclogue    to    his    brother, 
William  Lord  Viscount  Feilding  "  ? 

2.  Where    was    John    Morfit   born — men- 
tioned in   The   Gentleman's  Magazine   as  a 
poet  ?     I  think  he  died  in  Birmingham. 

3.  In    '  The    Moderate    Cabal,'    by   Luke 
Milbourne  (1649-1720),  appears  the  line  : — 

By  Zijm  and  Gijm,  by  bats  and  owls  defiled. 
What  are  the  meanings  of  these  two  words  ? 
and  are  they  spelt  correctly  ?  B.  M. 

"  WATERS  "  AND  LIEUT.  WABNEFOBD. — 
In  my  boyhood  I  was  much  interested  in 
*  Stories  of  a  Detective  '  (or  Police  Officer : 
I  forget  the  exact  title),  and  though  I 
recollect  only  a  part  of  one  of  the  stories, 
the  illustration  is  plainly  before  my  eyes. 
Is  anything  known  of  "  Waters  " — a  pseu- 
donym, I  suppose  ? 

And  who  was  Lieut.  Warneford,  author 
of  '  Tales  of  the  Coastguard '  ?  I  have 
never  met  with  either  of  these  books  since. 
But  I  have  a  volume  styled  '  Kirke  Webbe,' 
purporting  to  give  the  adventures  of  a 
privateer  captain  who,  besides  his  English 
vessel,  commanded  also  a  French  privateer, 
thereby  plundering  both  countries.  The 
title-page  is  gone,  but  I  believe  Warneford 
was  the  author.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Northern  France  in  the 
year  1814. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  information. 

E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

BENJAMIN  ZOBELL. — I  shall  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  readers  will  kindly  put  me  on  the 
track  of  any  facts  respecting  this  German 
artist  (b.  1762,  d.  1831),  who  is  described, 
inter  alia,  as  "  table-decker  "  to  George  III. 
I  have  found  him  a  very  elusive  person,  but 
some  information  about  him  no  doubt  must 
exist  somewhere.  J.  A.  M. 

KILL  FAMILY.  —  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  for  further  details  relating  to  the 
following  entry  in  Berry's  '  Diet,  of  Arms,' 
particularly  as  to  where  this  family  was 
located,  and  the  source  from  which  "Berry 
extracted  the  item  :  "  Kill  (Kill,  Scotland) 
— Sable,  three  oval  peels  or." 

H.  W.  K. 


LESCELINE  DE  VERDON. 

(11  S.  viii.  371  ;  ix.  130,  255,  330.) 

I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  MB.  GODDABD  H. 
OBPEN  for  his  valuable   communication   at 
the  last  of  the  above  references,  and  for  all 
the  trouble  he  has  so  kindly  taken  to  give 
me  the  fullest  information  possible  in  reply 
to   the  several  questions  which  I  ventured 
to  address  to  him. 

In  connexion  with  MB.  OBPEN' s  answers,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
remarks  : — 

MB.  OBPEN  does  not  think  that  Hugh  de 
Lacy  was  of  age  before  1 196,  and  he  is  good 
enough  to  refer  me  to  'Ireland  under  the 
Normans.'  I  have,  unfortunately,  no  oppor- 
tunity at  the  present  moment  of  seeing  a 
copy  of  this  work,  and  therefore  feel  con- 
siderable diffidence  in  making  the  following 
observations  on  the  point,  as  a  perusal  of  the 
work  named  might  throw  a  different  light 
upon  the  subject. 

According  to  MB.  ST.  CLAIB  BADDELEY  at 

II  S.  viii.  171,  col.  2,  line  1,  Hugh  de  Laci 
was  "  born  c.  1167,"  whilst  at  the  fifth  line 
from  the  bottom  of  the  same  column  he  says 
he     "was    probably    born    before     1170.'' 
Whilst    I    do    not    know    that    gentleman's 
authority  for  the  first  date  mentioned,  the 
second  would  seem  to  be  well  supported  by 
his  statement  that  "  Gilbert  de  Laci,  Hugh's 
younger    brother,    was    made    Governor   of 
Winchester  Castle    in    1191."     Unless    this 
was    one    of   those   nominal   and   honorary 
appointments   which    are    occasionally  met 
with,  it  follows  that  Gilbert  must  have  been 
born  not  later  than  1170,  because  if  he  had 
not  been  of  age  we  should  riot  have  found 
him  as  the  actual  Governor  of  so  important 
a   castle   in    1191  ;    and,  as   he  was   junior 
to   Hugh,   it   would    make  MB.    ST.    CLAIR 
BADDELEY'S  first  date,  namely,  1167,  quite 
a  feasible  one  for  the  year  of  Hugh's  birth. 
This  being   so,  Hugh   in    1196  would   have 
been  c.  29  years  of  age. 

As  regards  Lesceline  de  Verdon,  I  notice 
that  your  correspondent  considers  that  she 
may  have  been  born  "  in  1181,  or  a  year  or 
two  later,"  which  practically  accords  with 
my  suggestion  (ante,  p.  255)  that  she  may 
have  been  the  second  child,  and  born  circa 
the  year  above  mentioned. 

MB.  OBPEN  asks  where  is  the  evidence 
that  she  was  the  youngest  child.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware  there  is  none,  and  the  probability 
is,  as  he  suggests,  that  Burke  merely  put  her 
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as  the  youngest  child  because  she  was  female 
issue,  a  practice  which  was  very  prevalent 
amongst  early  pedigree  compilers,  heralds 
particularly  (vide  Visitations),  when  they 
condescended  at  all  to  admit  the  existence 
of  a  daughter. 

Your  correspondent  suggests  1196  as  the 
earliest,  and  1199  as  the  latest  possible,  date 
for  Lesceline's  marriage  to  Hugh,  who  in  the 
latter  year,  according  to  the  above  theory, 
would  have  been  32,  whilst  his  wife  would 
have  been  18  to  20  years  of  age.  Is  it  known 
in  what  year  Maud  or  Matilda  de  Laci,  their 
only  child,  was  born  ?  Apparently  she 
married  after  1227  (MR.  ORPEN,  ante, 
p.  331),  and  died  1303  (Lord  Walter  Fitz- 
Gerald,  US.  viii.  371). 

With  reference  to  Lesceline's  maritagium, 
I  think  the  acknowledgment  of  Walter  de 
Laci,  as  quoted  by  MB.  ORPEN,  disposes  of 
the  idea  that  the  castles  of  Ratour  and  le 
Nober  formed  a  portion  thereof  of  the  fee 
of  Nicholas  de  Verdon,  for  the  words  "  et 
similiter,"  occurring  as  they  do  between  the 
reference  to  the  castles  and  the  remainder  of 
the  passage,  in  my  opinion  clearly  show  that 
the  castles  named  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Nicholas  de  Verdon 's  gift  to  his  sister  on  her 
marriage,  but  were  held  by  Hugh  of  the  fee  of 
his  brother  Walter.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
that  MR.  ORPEN  has  been  able  to  trace  the 
cause  of  the  error  to  its  probable  source. 

It  is  also  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know 
definitely  what  lands  really  formed  Lesceline's 
maritagium,  and  I  am  grateful  to  your 
correspondent  for  the  interesting  details  he 
has  given. 

Respecting  the  date  of  Lesceline's  decease, 
MR.  ORPEN  kindly  promises  to  make  a 
suggestion  later  on.  It  may  not  perhaps, 
therefore,  be  out  of  place  if  I  here  put  before 
him  the  only  information  I  have  on  the  point. 
It  occurs  in  Lynam's  *  Sketches  of  the  Earlier 
Verduns,'  p.  xviii  (vide  *  The  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary,  Croxden,  Staffordshire  '),  where  that 
writer,  referring  to  the  year  1224,  mentions, 
"  the  same  Hugh  de  LacX  Earl  of  Ulster,  who 
was  then  the  husband  of  Lesceline."  Appa- 
rently, therefore,  Lesceline  was  alive  in  that 
year. 

The  reason  I  concluded  that  it  was  Emeline 
de  Riddlesford  who  had  been  abandoned  by 
Hugh  before  1225  was  because  I  had  before 
me  MR.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY'S  view  that 
Hugh's  second  marriage  took  place  between 
1212  and  1216,  and  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  theory  MR.  ORPEN  now  presents,  that  such 
marriage  did  not  take  place  until  after  1227. 
With  the  particulars  your  correspondent  now 
gives,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  after  all, 


it  may  have  been  Lesceline  who  became  the 
neglected  wife,  and  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  separation  of  the  couple  may — not  un- 
reasonably— be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  De  Verdons  took  the  side  of  the  King  in 
the  matter  of  Hugh's  rebellion. 

Hugh  had  Ulster  finally  restored  to  him 
in  1227,  and,  as  MR.  ORPEN  observes,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that,  until  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  King,  Walter  de  Riddlesford 
would  have  given  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

In  no  work  have  I  found  any  mention  of 
Emeline  having  had  any  issue  by  the  Earl. 
If,  as  MR.  ORPEN  suggests,  the  marriage  only 
took  place  after  1227,  she  was  clearly  not  the 
wife  Hugh  abandoned  for  a  mistress  before 
1225.  But  may  not  Hugh  have  simply 
married  Emeline  to  secure  her  inheritance, 
and,  having  so  obtained  it,  neglected  her  as 
he  did  Lesceline  ?  An  alternative  might  be 
found  in  the  suggestion  that,  after  all, 
Emeline  was  the  mother  of  the  Earl's  chil- 
dren recorded  by  MR.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY  at 
1 1  S.  viii.  172  ;  but,  if  so,  why  has  no  pedigree 
compiler  recorded  the  fact  ?  We  know 
Emeline  was  capable  of  having  issue,  because 
she  had  two  daughters  by  her  second  hus- 
band, Stephen  de  Longespee,  whom  she 
married  c.  1243. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent 
for  giving  me  his  reasons  for  supposing  there 
were  probably  two  Walter  de  Riddlesfords, 
father  and  son,  and  in  the  face  of  these  the 
opinion  he  has  expressed  would  appear  to  be 
fully  justified.  The  difficulty  will  be  how 
to  prove  the  case.  At  11  S.  viii.  171,  172, 
MR.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY  has  given  us  some 
account  of  Walter  de  Riddlesford,  the  only 
Walter  hitherto  known  to  us,  whose  birth 
he  assigned  to  c.  1150,  which  would  make 
him  93  when  he  died  if  he  is  identical  with 
the  Walter  who  passed  away  in  1243.  What 
dates  does  MR.  ORPEN  assign  for  the  births 
of  Emeline  and  Ela  de  Riddlesford  ?  The 
former  is  said  to  have  been  living  1276  ;  the 
latter  was  dead  ante  1240  (US.  viii.  371). 
FRANCIS  H.  RELTON. 
8,  Lansdowne  Road,  East  Croydon. 


"  BUSHEL  AND  STRIKE  "  (11  S.  ix.  330). — 
"  Bushel  and  Strike  "  is  certainly  a  curious 
combination  for  an  inn  sign,  since  "  bushel  " 
and  "  strike  "  are  the  same  thing — a  measure 
of  quantity.  The  bushel  measure  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  grain,  though  some  speak  of 
a  bushel  as  eight  gallons  of  dry  measure 
even  when  buying  by  weight.  After  a 
day's  threshing  the  grain  has  to  be  "  sacked  " 
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— that  is,  put  into  bags — and  this  is,  or  was, 
done  by  means  of  the  bushel  measure.  As 
the  winnowed  corn — wheat — lay  in  a  heap 
on  the  threshing-floor,  the  bushel  measure 
was  put  on  or  near  the  heap  and  heaped  full 
up  with  a  wooden  malting  shovel.  Then  a 
wooden  straight -edged  staff  was  used  to 
push  off  all  the  corn  which  stood  above  the 
edges  of  the  bushel,  in  this  way  making  the 
quantity  in  the  measure  fair.  Thus  did  the 
"  bushel  "  get  its  second  name  "  strike." 
The  tool  was  known  as  the  "  strikle." 

Sixty-five  years  ago  I  saw  the  bushel,  half- 
bushel,  and  quarter-bushel  in  regular  use 
on  my  father's  place  in  Derbyshire,  the 
smallest  of  the  three  measures  being  used 
each  day  at  feeding  times  for  horses  and  kine 
in  measuring  out  "  the  feed,"  and  the 
measure  being  "  strikled  "  each  time  so  as 
to  ensure  a  fair  allowance  of  the  mixture  of 
oats,  crushed  horse-beans,  and  "chop." 
The  measure  after  strikling  was  tipped  into 
a  "weskit"  =  a  round  shallow  "  skep  " 
made  of  "  withies."  or  wood  chip  material, 
out  of  which  the  horses  were  fed.  Usually  a 
quarter -bushel  was  enough  for  a  good  eating 
horse,  but  for  horses  which  were  "  tickle  " 
or  "  nice  "  over  their  "  feed  "  one  "  weskit- 
ful  "  was  enough  for  two. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop,  Southfield. 

A  bushel  can  be  heaped  or  "  striken,"  the 
former,  of  course,  the  larger  quantity. 

T.  WILSON. 

The  "strike  "  is  the  stick  with  which  the 
contents  of  the  bushel  measure  are  levelled. 
The  term  is  in  constant  use  at  the  present 
day  by  architects  and  engineers  in  specifica- 
tions for  work  requiring  Portland  cement, 
the  requisite  weight  of  the  cement  (an 
important  factor)  being  always  referred  to 
as  so  many  pounds  per  "  striked  "  bushel. 
Where  the  bushel  is  not  "  striked  "  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  heaped.  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
35,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.G. 

In  John  Ogilvie's  'Dictionary'  (1879) 
'•'  strike  "  is  defined  as 

"an  instrument  with  a  straight  edge  for  levelling 
a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  and  the  like,  for  scraping 
off  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top." 

In  Edward  Phillips's  '  New  World  of 
Words,  or  Universal  English  Dictionary,' 
6th  ed.  (1706),  revised  by  J.  K.  Philobibl., 
"  strike  "  is  defined  as  the  same  as  "  Strickle 
or  Strickless,  an  instrument  to  strike  off  the 
Over-measure  of  corn,  &c."  In  this  work 
"  a  Strike  of  Flax  is  as  much  as  is  heckled 
at  one  handful."  Both  dictionaries  also 


define  a  "  strike  "  =  a  bushel  of  four  pecks. 
The  signboard  of  the  inn,  if  it  had  one,, 
would  show  which  meaning  of  "strike  "  was; 
intended.  THOS.  F.  MANSON. 

North  Shields. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  correspondent 
in  one  of  the  evening  papers — I  believe,. 
The  Evening  Standard — that  the  name  of 
this  public-house  took  its  rise  from  a  certain 
measure  of  corn  known  amongst  Essex 
farmers  as  a  "  strike."  The  bushel,  of 
course,  is  a  dry  measure  of  eight  gallons, 
used  for  corn  and  potatoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  "  strike  J'  is  a  basket  used  exclusively 
by  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  nurserymen  for 
packing  tomatoes,  and  holds  12  Ib.  of  fruit. 
During  the  English  tomato  season,  which 
starts  in  April  and  continues  until  about  the 
middle  of  October,  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  "  strikes  "  are  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don markets,  principally  Covent  Garden.  The 
Worthing  growers  iise  a  different  package 
altogether,  known  as  a  "  handle."  It  is. 
therefore  not  improbable  that  this  public- 
house  at  Little  Chesterford  was  named  "The- 
Bushel  and  Strike "  on  account  of  the- 
majority  of  its  patrons  being  connected 
with  nursery-work.  I  might  mention  that 
the  bushel,  as  far  as  the  fruit  trade  is  con* 
cerned,  is  a  basket  about  four  times  as  large 
as  a  "  strike,"  and  is  used  for  potatoes  and1 
also  for  English  apples,  but  very  few,  if  any,, 
apples  are  grown  in  Essex. 

REGINALD  JACOBS. 

This  public -house  sign  is  common  in 
localities  having  a  market  in  which  grain 
is  sold.  All  grain  and  other  dry  com- 
modities which  custom  prescribed  should 
not  be  heaped  in  the  bushel  measure  were 
levelled  by  a  wooden  instrument  having  a 
flat  edge,  and  called  a  "  strike,"  which 
"  struck  '*  off  so  much  of  the  contents  as 
was  above  the  brim  of  the  vessel. 

H.  D.  ELLIS. 

[C.  C.  B.,  MR.  GUY  EVANS,  MR.  TOM  JONES,. 
A.  H.  S.,  and  W.  B.  S.  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

GOTHAVEN  (11  S.  ix.  328). — Godhavn  is- 
marked  on  the  lower  inset  map  on  plate  ii. 
of  '  The  Times  Atlas.'  In  the  '  Everyman 
Encyclopedia.'  vol.  vii.  p.  38,  it  is  stated, 
that 

"  for  purposes  of  government  Greenland  is  divided' 
into  two  inspectorates,  Godthaab  and  Godhavn ,. 
ruled  by  two  governors  responsible  to  the  board 
at  Copenhagen." 

The  inspector  of  Godhavn  would  thus  appear- 
to  be  a  Danish  official ;  but  that  does  not 
seem  to  fit  the  description  of  the  "  grey 
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<Gothav'n  'speckshioner  "  as  "  He  that  led 
the  flinching  in  the  fleets  of  fair  Dundee"; 
and,  by  the  way,  what  is  "  flinching  "  in  this 
connexion  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

Godhavn  or  Godhaveri  (with  the  a  pro- 
nounced short),  called  also  Lievly,  is  a  little 
settlement  on  Disco  Island  or  Kekertarssuak, 
situated  in  Disco  Bay,  off  the  west  coast  of 
'Greenland,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Daoish 
Inspector  of  North  Greenland.  Discn  Bay 
was  once  the  chief  resort  for  the  whalers 
who  frequented  Baffin  Bay,  and  Godhavn  is 
a  place  where  whaling  and  exploring  ships 
frequently  touch.  An  interesting  article 
on  Disco  Bay,  accompanied  by  a  map,  by 
my  late  friend  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  appeared 
in  The  Geographical  Magazine,  February, 
1875,  dealing  with  the  geology,  climate, 
Danish  settlements,  plants,  and  animals  of 
this  locality.  FBEDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

The  "'speckshioner"  mentioned  in  Kip- 
ling's 'Last  Chantey'  is  an  official  on  a 
whaler  usually  called  .a  "  spectioneer." 
His  duty  is  to  superintend  the  "  flinching  " 
— that  is,  flaying — of  a  whale.  This  is  done 
by  cutting  through  the  skin  and  blubber  by 
incisions  made  round  its  body.  The  strips 
resulting  are  hoisted  on  board  by  the  "  spec 
tackle,"  whence  the  name  "  spectioneer." 

G.  M.  H.  P. 

The  place  would  probably  be  Godhavn  in 
S.W.  Greenland.  A  "  speckshioner  "  is  not  an 
inspector,  though  the  derivation  sounds 
plausible,  but  is  a  leading  hand  of  a  whaler's 
crew,  and  takes  charge  of  the  operation  of 
"  flensing  "  (Kipling  has  it  "  flinching  "),  i.e. 
the  stripping  of  the  blubber  from  the  whate. 
""  Speckshioner  "  is  probably  derived  from 
Dutch  speck = fat,  blubber. 

GUY  EVANS. 

[MR.  HENRY  GUILLEMARD  and  MR.  THOS.  F. 
MANSON  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

MRS.  BERN'S  '  EMPEROR  OF  THE  MOON  ' 
(11  S.  ix.  231,  275).— I  have  now  been  able 
personally  to  trace  the  origin  of  Mrs.  Behn's 
capital  farce,  and  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers  I  append  a  brief  note  thereon. 

'  Arlequin  Empereur  de  la  Lune  '  was  pub- 
lished in  1684.  It  had  been  played  in  Paris 
by  Biancolelli,  a  famous  harlequin,  and  the 
leading  member  of  the  Italian  theatre, 
1660-88.  The  Italian  scenes  from  which  the 
French  farce  is  taken  belong,  of  course,  to 
the  "  Commedia  dell'  Arte  all'  Improvviso." 
Evariste  Gherardi,  Biancolelli's  successor, 
included  several  extracts  from  '  Arlequin 


Empereur  de  la  Lune '  in  his  '  Theatre 
Italien,'  3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1695.  Further 
quotations  from  references  to  the  play  will 
be  found  in  Maurice  Sand's  '  Masques  et 
Bouffons.'  M.  S. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  WARWICKSHIRE 
DIALECT  (11  S.  ix.  288,  337,  376).— Mr.  C.  T. 
Onions  in  the  Preface  to  his  excellent 
'  Shakespeare  Glossary '  (Clarendon  Press, 
1911)  explains  that  it  was  part  of  his  plan 

"  to  bring  together  evidence  to  show  the  relation 
of  the  poet's  vocabulary  to  that  of  the  dialects  of 
the  midland  area,  and  in  particular  the  dialect 
of  his  own  county." 

Mr.  Onions  instances  the  following  words  : 

balloic,  '  Lear,'  IV.  vi.  248,  North-Midland  word 
for  "  cudgel." 

Basimecu,  '  2  Henry  VI.,'  IV.  vii.  31,  still  applied 
to  Italian  organ-grinders,  with  the  pronunciation 
"  boz  imacu  "  in  some  parts  of  Warwickshire. 

batlet,  '  As  You  Like  It,'  II.  iv.  48,  current  until 
recently  in  Yorkshire  and  Warwickshire. 

blood-bolter' d,  '  Macbeth,'  IV.  i.  123  :  in  Warwick- 
shire snow  is  said  to  "  baiter  "  on  horses'  feet ;  in 
Shropshire  tangled  or  unkempt  hair  is  called 
"  bautered." 

bum-baily,  'Twelfth  Night,'  III.  iy.  197:  -bail>j 
is  the  regular  Midland  form  to  this  day. 

chop,  '  Richard  III.,'  I.  iv.  161,  a  word  of  the 
modern  Shropshire  dialect. 

door,  "  speak  within  door,"  '  Othello,'  IV.  ri.  144  : 
in  Warwickshire  the  phrase  "  Speak  within  the 
house  "  was  current  till  recently  in  the  same 
sense  of  "  Do  not  talk  so  loud." 

elder-gun,  '  Henry  V.,'  IV.  i.  213  :  "  elderne  gun  " 
is  used  by  Sir  T.  Overbury,  a  Warwickshire- 
bred  man,  and  "  eller-gun  "  is  found  in  the 
modern  Cheshire  dialect. 

father,  '  Much  Ado,'  V.  iv.  15  :  till  recently  termed 
"  father-in-church  "  in  Warwickshire  and  Ox- 
fordshire. 

galloic,  '  Lear,'  III.  ii.  44 :  used  in  South-West 
Midland. 

geek,  '  Twelfth  Night,'  V.  i.  355  :  survives  in 
Midland  dialect. 

grow  to,  '  M.  of  Venice,'  II.  ii.  18  :  in  Warwick- 
shire used  of  milk,  &c.,  that  has  caught  in 
cooking. 

hone  i/ -stalks,  '  Titus  Andrpnicus,'  IV.  iv.  00  : 
"  honeysuckle  "  was  anciently  a  name  for  red 
clover,  and  is  still  in  Warwickshire  and  other 
Midland  districts. 

line,  "  in  his  old  lines,"  '  Merry  Wives,'  IV.  ii.  22, 
cf.  '  Troilus,'  II.  iii.  140  :  perhaps  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  modern  Warwickshire  "on  a 
line  "=in  a  rage. 

mobled,  '  Hamlet,'  II.  ii.  525  :  survives  in  War- 
wickshire. 

muss,  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  III.  xiii.  91  : 
survives  in  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire. 

pash,  '  Troilus,'  II.  iii.  217,  V.  v.  10  :  common  in 
Warwickshire  in  this  sense. 

potch,  '  Coriolanus,'  I.  x.  15  :  survives  in  War- 
wickshire. 

sheep  and  ship, '  Two  Gentlemen,'  I.  i.  73  ;  '  Errors,' 
IV.  i.  94 ;  '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  II.  i.  219 : 
still  pronounced  alike  in  the  Midlands. 

sight,  '  Lover's  Complaint,'  282  :  still  a  Warwick- 
shire use  ( =  pupil  of  the  eye). 
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-toiled,  '  Lear,'  IV.  vi.  125  :  in  Leicestershire 
"  soil  "  still  means  to  give  a  horse  greenmeat 
in  the  stable. 

tarre,  '.John,'  IV.  i.  117;  '  Troilus,'  I.  iii.  392; 
'  Hamlet,'  II.  ii.  370  :  survives  in  Midland 
dialect  (Worcestershire). 

vails,  '  Pericles,'  II.  i.  163  :  remains  in  some 
Midland  dialects. 

wheels,  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  II.  vii.  100  ; 
'  Two  Gentlemen,'  III.  i.  320  :  in  Warwick- 
shire a  clock  that  goes  fast  is  said  to  go  on 
wheels. 

But  this  list  is  obviously  not  exhaustive* 
for  I  have  myself  noted  the  following  addi- 
tional examples  in  the  '  Glossary  '  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  preface  : — 

•end,  to  garner  a  crop,  '  Coriolanus,'  V.  vi.  37  : 
current  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Herefordshire. 

ffoss,  '  Tempest,'  IV.  i.  180  :  probably  survives 
in  the  Warwickshire  phrase  "  as  rough  as  goss." 

horseway,  '  Lear,'  IV.  i.  56  :  cf.  the  modern  War- 
wickshire use  of  "  horse-road  "  for  the  part  of 
the  roadway  allotted  to  horse  and  wheeled 
traffic  (opposed  to  "  footpath  "). 

tun-dish,  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  III.  ii.  186  : 
still  the  ordinary  word  for  "  funnel"  in  War- 
wickshire. 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 

[See  "Blood-boltered,"  ante,?.  369.] 

A  BIRD  NAME  :  '  EMIGRATION  OF  BIRDS  ' 
(US.  ix.  348,  372). — '  The  Discourse  on  the 
Emigration  of  Birds '-  was  referred  to  nt 
10  S.  ii.  248,  291,  where  it  was  shown  that 
the  pamphlet  was  published  at  Salisbury 
in  1780,  that  the  author  was  John  Legg, 
and  that  the  use  of  George  Edwards' s  name 
was  unauthorized.  It  was  only  applied  by 
the  bookseller  who  printed  &  new  title-page 
to  work  off  the  old  stock. 

C.    W.    SUTTON. 

J[.  R.  H.'s  discovery  of  an  unintelligible 
word  in  a  treatise  on  '  Emigration  of  British 
Birds  ?  includes  one  of  Italian  seeming,  viz., 
etotoli  or  etoboli. 

The  nearest  resemblance  that  I  can 
submit  to  any  bird  in  Italian  is  allodola  or 
lodola;  and  allodole  in  the  plural,  signifying 
*c  larks,"  is  not  dissimilar  in  sound.  More- 
over, the  lark  is  not  among  the  birds 
named.  WILLIAM  MERCER. 

A  CHARTER  OF  RICHER  DE  L'AIGLE  (US. 

ix.  321).— The    edition  of    Ordericus  Vitalis 

by     Auguste    Leprevost    (published    by   the 

Societe  de  1'Histoire  de  France,  Paris,  1838- 

1855,  5  vols.),  at  vol.  v.  p.  195  (1855),  gives 

the   charter   of   Richer   under   the   date   of 

13   Nov.,    1099.     In   other  portions  of  the 

work    of    Orderic   or  of  the  'Annals    of  St. 

Evroult '   (vols.  ii.  pp.   375  and  406,  iv.  65 


and  v.  159)  the  consecration  of  the  new 
church  of  the  monastery  is  placed  in  1099, 
13  Nov.,  thus  agreeing  with  the  charter. 

According  to  Father  Gams's  '  Series 
Episcoporum  '  (Ratisbon,  1873),  Gilbert  II. 
ruled  at  Evreux,  1071  (date  of  election) 
to  1112  (date  of  death),  Gilbert  at  Lisieux 
from  1077  to  1101  (date  of  death),  and 
Serlon  at  Seez  from  1091  (date  of  consecra- 
tion) to  1123  (date  of  death):  see  respec- 
tively pp.  550,  566,  and  625  of  Gams.  These 
episcopal  dates  agree,  therefore,  with  the 
charter  -  date  1099,  but  not  with  that  of  the 
death  of  Richer,  1085. 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 

Grindelwald. 

"  CORVICER,"  AN  OLD  TRADE  (11  S.  ix 
308). — From  the  forty-six  volumes  already 
published  by  the  Lancashire  Parish  Register 
Society,  I  can  find  in  only  three  instances  of 
this  old  trade  being  recorded.  These  are  at 
Wigan  in  1605  and  1609  ;  at  Manchester 
in  1610,  1612,  1613,  and  1615;  and  at 
Ribchester  in  1622,  1623,  and  1624  ;  during 
these  years  there  are  many  instances 
given  of  the  trade  of  "  shoemaker."  It  is 
rather  curious  that  two  names  should  be 
given  to  one  trade. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

"  Courvoisier  "  is  the  modern  form  of  a 
common  French  family  name. 

G.  KRUEGEB. 
Berlin. 

REGISTER  OF  DEATHS  OF  ROMAN  CATHO- 
LICS BEFORE  1837  (US.  ix.  330,  375).— The 
Catholic  Record  Society  has  already  re- 
printed a  number  of  registers  of  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  but  a  good  many  registers 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities 
of  the  different  chapels  and  churches.  The 
secretary  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese 
the  particular  chapel  may  be  would  no 
doubt  be  able  to  give  the  information 
required.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 

OLD  ETONIANS  (11  S.  ix.  350). — ?  John 
Ambrose,  s.  John  of  Hungerford,  Berks, 
arm.  Queen's  Coll.,  Oxon,  matric.  9  April, 
1767,  a,ged  17;  created  M.A.  7  June,  1771  ; 
created  D.C.L.  8  July,  1773. 

George  Edward  Ayscough  (d.  1779), 
dramatist  and  traveller  ;  son  of  Dr.  Francis 
Ayscough,  Dean  of  Bristol,  by  a  sister  of  the 
first  Lord  Lyttelton.  See  'D.N.B.,'  ii.  294. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
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"  BLIZARD  "  AS  A  SURNAME  (US.  ix.  290). 
— There  is  a  family  named  Blezard  in 
Ontario.  A  member  of  it,  Thomas  Blezard, 
was  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  from  1879  to 
1902.  I  have  tried  to  trace  the  name  in  the 
reference  books  on  the  subject.  I  suppose  it 
to  be  of  Huguenot  origin.  The  termination 
indicates  French  or  Norman-French  ancestry. 
AVERN  PARDOE. 

Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (11  S 
ix.  231,  273). — The  epigram  beginning 

A  single  doctor  like  a  sculler  plies 
is  practically  identical  with 

See  one  physician  like  a  sculler  plies, 
to  which  the  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Quo- 
tations,' by  Hoyt  and  Ward,  5th  ed.,  London, 
1883,  has  the  note:  "  '  D,  probably  John 
Dunscomb.'  A  note  in  Nichols'  Select 
Collection  of  Poems,  1780."  (Dunscomb 
should  apparently  be  Buncombe.)  In 
*N.  &  Q.,'  5  S.  i.  276,  a  reply  similar  to  the 
above  is  given,  whilst  at  p.  358  of  the  same 
volume  it  appears  to  be  attributed  to  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll.  W.  B.  H. 

(11  S.  ix.  328.) 

The  lines  inquired  for  by  MB.  MARSHALL 
Box  are  from  Tennyson,  '  The  Ancient  Sage  ' 
(11.  204-8),  and  should  run  as  follows  :— 
1  hate  the  black  negation  of  the  bier, 
And  wish  the  dead,  as  happier  than  ourselves 
And  higher,  having  climb'd  one  step  beyond 
Our  village  miseries,  might  be  borne  in  white 
To  burial  or  to  burning .... 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 

(US.  ix.  328,  373.) 
The  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon. 
The  above  poem,  called  'God's  Garden,' 
is  from  the  pen  of  Dorothy  Frances  Gurney, 
and  occurs  in  a  book  of  poems  reviewed  by 
Algernon  Blackwood  in  Country  Life,  31  May 
1913.  FRED.   G.  SAVAGE. 

(11   S.  ix.  348.) 
Ah,  que  les  gens  d'esprit  sont  b£tes! 

From  Beaurnarchais,  '  Le  Mariage  de 
Figaro,'  Act  I.  sc.  i.  : — 

Suzanne.  Tu  croyais,  bon  garCon  !  que  cette 
dot  qu  on  me  donne  etait  pour  les  beaux  yeux 
de  ton  merit e  ? 

Figaro.  J'avais  assez  fait  pour  1'esperer. 

Suzanne.  Que  les  gens  d'esprit  sont  betes! 

Figaro.  On  le  dit. 

Suzanne.  Mais  c'est  qu'on  ne  veut  pas  le  croire. 

Figaro.  On  a  tort. 

H.    GOUDCHAUX. 

Pans. 


This  occurs  in  Act  I.  sc.  i.  of  Beau- 
marchais's  *  Le  Ma.riage  de  Figaro.' 

I  may  mention  that  in  Ramage's  '  Beauti- 
ful Thoughts  from  French  and  Italian 
Authors  '  it  is  attributed  to  the  '  Barbier  de- 
Seville  '  by  the  same  author,  but  I  have 
found  this  to  be  erroneous. 

WlLLOUGHBY   MAYCOCK. 

"  KIBOB  "  :  DERIVATION  WANTED  (11  S- 
ix.  328). — This  word  is  the  ordinary  English 
mispronunciation  of  the  Arabic  word  kababr 
a  viand  which  consists  of  morsels  of  flesh- 
(most  often  goat)  and  onion  spitted  alter- 
nately upon  a  wooden  skewer,  and  browned 
over  a  charcoal  fire.  These  may  be  bought 
in  pretty  well  every  bazaar  of  every  town 
of  the  Near  East,  and  very  savoury  do  they 
smell.  H.  D.  ELLIS. 

The  derivation  is  given  in  '  N.E.D.'  under 
cabob,  used  by  Fryer  in  1 698,  and  by  Thacke- 
ray in  '  The  Newcomes.'  In  Freytag'* 
Arabic  Lexicon  the  word  kabab  is  rendered 
"  concisse  carnes,  quse  cum  cepis  ovisque 
coquuntur."  It  has  passed  into  Persian 
and  Hindustani  Urdu. 

STEPHEN  WHEELER. 

Oriental  Club. 

See  cabob  in  the  '  Stanford  Dictionary  r 
and  the  '  N.E.D.'  Apparently  it  is  the 
Arabic  kabdb,  which  is  found  also  in 
Persian  and  Urdu.  The  above-mentioned 
dictionaries  give  many  instances  of  its  use 
in  English  literature,  with  a  plentiful  variety 
of  spellings.  Any  temptation  to  quote  the 
agreeable  nonsense  of  the  '  Bab  Ballads  * 
has  been  resisted  by  the  editors  of  thes» 
serious  works  of  reference,  but  the  plain 
reader  instinctively  recalls  how  Alum  Bey 

sat  pensively  by, 

With  a  bright  sympathetic  ka-bob  in  his  eye. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

REGISTERS  OF  HAWKHURST,  KENT  (11  S» 
ix.  350). — I  do  not  know  of  any  copy  of  the 
registers  of  this  parish.  The  possibility  of 
such  a  copy  being  in  existence  is  somewhat 
remote.  Your  correspondent  might  inquire 
at  the  British  Museum,  and  at  local 
libraries  such  as  the  Public  Library  at  Can- 
terbury. He  may  find  a  copy  of  the  period 
wanted  amongst  the  "  Bishops'  Transcripts 
of  Parish  Registers,"  which  for  Hawkhurst 
should  be  in  the  Registry  at  Canter- 
bury ;  but  these  transcripts  are  generally 
very  incomplete,  and,  owing  to  the- 
neglected  condition  of  many  records  in 
the  custody  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities^ 
often  inaccessible.  H.  TAPLEY-SOPER. 

Public  Library,  Exeter. 
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GENERAL  BEATSON  (11  S.  vi.  430,  516; 
vii.  57,  135,  237).— V.  D.  G.,  speaking  of 
Sir  J.  Y.  Scarlett,  contradicts  the  statement 
in  *  D.N.B.'  that  he  was  warned  by  General 
Beatson  not  to  go  too  far  down  the  valley 
of  Balaclava,  and  adds  that  "  the  General 
was  the  last  man  to  think  of  rushing  rashly 
to  destruction."  As  your  correspondent 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  Heavy  Brigade, 
his  opinion  and  evidence  are,  of  course,  en- 
titled to  great  weight.  But  it  is  singular 
that  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  ('  From  Midshipman 
to  Field-Marshal  ')  should  write  of  Scarlett, 
when  cheering  on  the  troops  at  Aldershot : — 

"  Three  times  I  respectfully  pointed  out  that 
•he  was  very  far  forward,  to  be  rebuffed  only  with 
a  curt  expression  beginning  with  an  oath.  On  the 
•third  occasion  he  turned  round  and  said,  '  Young 
man,  have  I  not  ordered  you  twice  to  hold  your 
tongue  ?  If  I  like  to  lead  my  skirmishers,  what 
the  is  that  to  you  ?  '  Said  I  most  respect- 
fully, '  Ten  thousand  pardons,  sir,  but  it  is  the 
-enemy's  line  in  retreat  you  have  been  leading 
•for  the  last  ten  minutes.'  " 

Sir  Evelyn  remarks  that  the  General  was 
.short-sighted,  a  statement  confirmed  by 
Kinglake,  to  which  fact,  rather  than  to 
rashness,  may  be  owing  his  too  forward 
•advance  at  Balaclava  after  the  charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  as  recorded  in  'D.N.B.' 

But  this  does  not  dispose  of  V.  D.  G.'s 
assertion  that  Beatson  was  not  present  on 
that 'occasion.  E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

ENGLISH  SHRINES  (US.  ix.  208,  277,  333). 
— Wilsnack  is  a  little  town  of  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants,  situated  in  the  administrative 
district  of  Potsdam,  on  the  Berlin-Hamburg 
railway  line.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage. 

G.  KBUEGEB. 

Berlin. 

SIB  JACOB  ADOLPHUS  (11  S.  ix.  268).— 
A  personage  of  this  name,  who  is  described 
in  Shaw's  '  Knights  of  England  *  as  "  M.D., 
Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals,  and 
Physician -General  to  the  Militia  Forces  in 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,"  was  knighted  1  July, 
1840,  and  died  1  Jan.,  1845,  at  Cheltenham. 
John  Adolphus  the  historian  died  later  in 
the  same  year.  MB.  SOLOMONS  must,  I 
think,  be  a  little  wrong  in  his  dates  ;  it  is 
a  "  far  cry  "  from  "  circa  1770  "  to  1840. 

MAJOB-GENEBAL  MILLEB,  R.M.  (US.  ix. 
249,  298).— Major-General  John  Miller  of  the 
Royal  Marines  attained  that  rank  12  Aug., 
1819,  and  died  in  January,  1825. 

ALFBED  B.  BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


WILDGOOSE  (11  S.  ix.  330). — (Sir)  John 
Wildgose  (Wylgose)  of  Sussex,  arm.  fil. 
Hart  Hall,  Oxon,  matric.  22  March,  1582/3, 
aged  15  ;  student  of  Gray's  Inn  1584,  as  of 
Iredge,  Sussex  (s.  John) ;"  knighted  23  July, 
1603.  See  Foster's  '  Gray's  Inn  Reg.' 

Thomas  Wildgoose  (Willgos)  of  Sussex, 
arm.  Hart  Hall,  Oxon,  matric.  entry  28 
Nov.,  1581,  aged  13  ;  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  1587  (s.  John) ;  brother  of  John,  1583. 
See  Foster's  *  Inns  of  Court  Reg.' 

Lewis  Vigures  of  Devon,  pleb.  Exeter 
Coll.,  Oxon,  matric.  5  May,  1598,  aged  20; 
B.A.  29  Jan.,  1601/2,  as  Vigors.  Written 
"  Wildgoose  "  in  Matric.  Reg. 

Thomas  Wildgoose  of  Oxon,  pleb.  Oriel 
Coll.,  matric.  27  Oct.,  1615,  aged  14. 

William  Wildgoose,  M.A.  from  Brase- 
nose  Coll.,  Oxon,  20  July,  1657 ;  school- 
master of  Denton,  and  a  practitioner  in 
physic  there ;  afterwards  a  schoolmaster 
in  Hunts;  died  in  Paris,  23  Oct.,  1681. 
See  '  Athen.,'  voL  i.  p.  xcvi. 

Thomas  Wildgoose,  "  Bibliopegus,"  s. 
Miles  of  Oxford  (city) ;  privilegiatus  26 
Oct.,  1677,  aged  20;  admon.  at  Oxford, 
28  June,  1700,  as  a  bookbinder. 

William  Wildgoose,  bookseller  and  book- 
binder at  Oxford,  1617-26. 

Wildigos :  v.  Berry's  '  Sussex  Genea- 
logies,' p.  10. 

John  Wildgoose  :  '  Cal.  of  Proceedings  in 
Chancery  (Eliz.).' 

Edric  Wildegos  :    '  Fines  (Richard  I.).' 

Ursula  Wildgoose  :  *  State  Papers  (Do- 
mestic).' 

Prof.  Ernest  Weekley  says  in  '  The  Ro- 
mance of  Names'  (1914),  p.  10: — 

"  Goss  is  usually  for  goose,  but  any  Goss,  or 
Gossett,  unwilling  to  trace  his  family  back  to 
John  Goose,  '  my  lord  of  Yorkes  fole  '  (Privy 
Purse  Expenses  of  Eliz.  of  York,  1502),  may 
likewise  choose  the  French  Josse  or  Gosse  (Lat 
Jodocus  :  diminutives  Jocelyn  and  Gosselin). 
Goss  may  also  be  a  dialect  pronunciation  of  gorse, 
the  older  form  of  which  has  given  the  name  Gorst." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

A  branch  of  this  family  was  settled  at 
Salehurst,  Sussex,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Various  forms  of 
the  name  occur  in  the  parish  registers  and 
other  documents.  Wildigos  is  the  usual 
spelling,  but  Wildegoose,  Wylgose,  and 
Wildgoose  also  occur.  Members  of  this 
branch  of  the  family  intermarried  with  the 
Fowles  and  Culpepers,  both  well-known 
East  Sussex  families.  A  fragmentary  and 
dateless  pedigree  is  given  by  Berry  ('  Sussex 
Genealogies,'  p.  10).  The  arms  of  Wildigos 
were :  Arg.  on  a  fesse  sa.  three  annulets  or 
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Crest  :  'A  wild  man  ppr.,  wreathed  round 
his  head  and  middle  vert "  (Horsfield, 
'  History  of  Sussex,'  i.  581). 

Another  branch  of  the  family  was  settled 
in  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  at  Garsington, 
co.  Oxon.  LEONARD  J.  HODSON. 

Robertsbridge,  Sussex- 

I  noticed  this  name  last  summer  over  a 
tiny  provision  shop  in  Doveholes,  Derby- 
shire. MARGARET  LAVINGTON. 

Persons  of  this  name  are  still  living  at 
Matlock  and  Darley  Dale,  A  number  of 
marriages  are  recorded  in  the  parish  regis- 
ters of  both  places  The  earliest  at  Darley 
Dale  is  1549  —  spelt  "  Wilgoose,"  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  designation  adopted  by 
the  owners  of  the  name  of  Wildgoose  to-day. 
The  spelling  in  the  registers  is  varied  in  the 
same  way.  A.  C. 

HEART -BURIAL  (11  S.  viii.  289,  336,  352, 
391,  432,  493  ;  ix.  38,  92,  234,  275,  375).— I 
saw  what  remains  of  the  heart  in  the  niche 
of  one  of  the  north-aisle  pillars  in  Woodford 
Church,  Northants  (mentioned  at  the  third 
reference),  in  September,  1907.  I  was  then 
told  that  it  was  discovered  in  a  box  enclosed 
within  the  pillar  at  the  restoration  of  the 
church  in  1867.  All  that  can  now  be  seen 
is  some  brown  coarse  cloth  in  which  the  heart 
was  wrapped.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  heart  of  a  Trailli,  also  spelt  Trayly  or 
Trey  Hi,  killed  in  a  Crusade.  The  Traillis 
were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Woodford,  and 
patrons  of  the  church. 

In  the  same  aisle  are  what  are  conjectured 
to  be  the  effigies,  in  wood,  of  Sir  Walter  de 
Trailli,  1290,  and  his  wife  Alianora,  1316. 
CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

62,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

In  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides  is  buried 
the  heart  of  "  Frede"rique  Catherine  Sophie 
Dorothee,  Princesse  de  Wiirtemberg,  epouse 
de  Jerome  Napoleon,  Hoi  de  Westphalia" 
She  died  28  Nov.,  1835. 

Among  the  royal  tombs  in  the  Abbaye  de 
Saint  Denis  is  an  urn  containing  the  heart  of 
Fran9ois  I.  This  urn  is  a  delicate  piece  of 
sculpture  by  the  almost  unknown  Pierre 
Bontemps.  E.  M.  F. 

Paris. 

"BORE"  (11  S.  ix.  286,  358).— Speaking 
of  '  The  Correspondence  of  Sir  William 
Weller  Pepys,  1758-1825,'  The  Times  Lite- 
rary Supplement  of  8  July,  1901,  remarked: 

"  We  note that  he  spells  bore  '  boar'   in 

1773."  ST.   SWITHIN. 


THE  ROLL  OF  THE  BARONETS  (US.  ix.  347). 
— In  the  late  Joseph  Foster's  '  Baronetage  r 
for  1883  (the  only  copy  he  ever  published), 
he  omitted  sixty-five  claimed  baronetcies- 
from  the  body  of  the  work,  and  consigned 
them  into  '  Chaos '  at  the  end  thereof,  giving 
his  reasons  for  doing  «o  in  the  following 
preface  : — 

"  Under  this  heading  ['  Chaos  '],  which  is 
intended  to  express  the  state  of  doubt  and  con- 
fusion in  which  the  matters  hereafter  referred 
to  are  involved,  I  have  ventured  to  present, 
together  with  notes  upon  points  which  appear  to 
require  explanation  or  confirmation  in  some  of  the 
preceding  pedigrees,  all  such  information  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  with  respect  to  the 
families  of  persons  claiming  the  dignity  of 
Baronet,  but  regarding  whose  claims  there  doe* 
not  appear  to  be  accessible  the  prima  facie  evi- 
dence which  would  justify  their  inclusion  among 
those  whose  title  is  unquestioned." 

Here  follow  details  of  the  above-mentioned. 
It  is  worthy  of  record  that  of  these  sixty- 
five  baronetcies  in  *  Chaos  '  thirty-four  now 
appear  on  the  official  '  Roll  of  Baronets,' 
published  as  supplement  to  The  London 
Gazette  for  Friday,  20  Feb.,  1914  ;  whilst  the 
remaining  thirty-one  claimants  have  either 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  their  claims,  or  have  deceased 
during  the  thirty-one  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  Foster's  '  Baronetage  '  was  published. 
CROSS-CROSSLET. 

It  would  come  within  the  scope  of  interest 
if  the  cases  questioned  could  be  given  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  as  they  have  not  been  noticed  in 
any  publication,  and  the  legal  position  taken 
in  each  case. 

There  appears  much  confusion  (outside 
Court  etiquette)  as  to  who  is  the  senior 
Baronet,  and  the  whole  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  titles  has  been  done  so  privately  that 
much  scepticism  exists.  A.  E.  JONES. 

WEBSTER  AND  THE  '  N.E.D.'  (11  S.  ix.  302, 
324,  343). — "Fox  lungs,  some  medicinal  pre- 
paration," duly  appears  in  the  '  N.E.D/ 
under  '  Fox,  «&.'  The  entry  refers,  not  to 
the  plant  lungwort,  but  to  the  actual  lungs  of 
the  fox,  which  were  official  in  this  country 
in  Webster's  time.  The  lungs,  after  being 
separated  from  the  blood  vessels,  were 
washed  in  white  wine  in  which  scabious  and 
hyssop  had  been  infused,  carefully  dried,  and, 
before  use,  powdered.  In  this  form  they 
entered  into  the  Lohoch  e  Pulmone  Vulpis  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  a  pale  reflection 
of  which  still  survives  in  popular  medicine 
under  the  name  of  syrup  of  foxes'  lungs. 

There  are  several  lungworts  in  Lyte's  and 
Gerard's  herbals,  but  in  neither — nor,  indeed  9 
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anywhere  else — can  I  find  the  name  foxes' 
lungs  given  to  any  herb.  The  greater  mul- 
lein was  called  bullock's  lungwort,  but  the 
true  lungwort,  according  to  Gerard,  was  the 
spotted  comfrey.  I  have  not  '  The  Devil's 
Law  Case  '  at  hand,  but  the  quotation  given 
by  your  correspondent  ante,  p.  324,  under 
lungs  of  fox,  certainly  does  not  appear  to 
refer  to  a  plant,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
his  authority  for  so  applying  it.  C.  C.  B. 


0n 


Club  Makers  and  Club  Members.      By  T.  H.  S. 

Escott.  (Fisher  Unwin,  12s.  Qd.  net.) 
MR.  ESCOTT'S  long  experience  of  club  life  has 
enabled  him  to  collect  the  materials  for  this 
interesting  record.  The  club  histories  of  John 
Timbs  and  Major  Arthur  Griffiths  deal  with  club 
structures,  the  cost  of  their  erection,  the  fines  or 
subscriptions  paid  by  their  members,  their  scale 
of  coffee-room  prices,  and  the  profit  or  loss  on  their 
conduct.  Mr.  Escott's  object  has  been  to  trace 
and  illustrate  the  club  system  generally,  and  we 
have  presented  to  us  the  histories  of  the  various 
clubs  and  much  about  their  chief  members.  These 
are  portrayed  as  types  of  their  time,  and  the 
incidents  in  which'  they  figure  are  regarded  as 
reflections  of  national  life  and  manners. 

"  The  best  club  in  London  "  takes  a  prominent 
place,  and  a  description  is  given  of  the  social 
life  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  time  of 
Bellamy,  who  was  noted  for  his  good  cooking, 
.and  especially  for  his  pork  pies.  We  have  been 
informed  that  Palmerston  much  enjoyed  the  fare 
provided,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  his  Ministry 
was  defeated,  and  Gladstone,  who  was  one  of  its 
members,  came  to  him,  looking  very  glum,  he 
told  him  to  cheer  up  and  invited  him  to  go  with 
him  to  Bellamy's  ancl  have  one  of  his  good  mutton 
chops.  Bellamy  had  a  very  skilful  carver,  and 
members  used  to  say  of  him  "  that  every  turn  of 
his  knife  improved  the  flavour  of  the  joint." 

Under  '  The  Club-Room  Doings  of  the  Georgian 
Era  '  we  get  plenty  of  gossip.  There  was  General 
Scott,  who  "  dined  lightly  and  won  heavily," 
his  winnings  at  whist  amounting  to  200,000?.  Mr. 
Escott  states  that  whist  had  its  first  club  in 
Graham's,  St.  James's  Street.  Brooks,  the 
founder  of  the  club  bearing  his  name,  had  been 
a  gentleman's  gentleman,  and  his  personal  appear- 
ance was  "  as  aristocratic  as  a  Whig  duke's." 
Throughout  the  Georgian  era  the  chief  centre 
of  the  inner  life  of  Brooks's  was  the  gambling- 
room.  Like  its  immediate  ancestor  and  eventual 
rival,  White's  became  in  turn  a  club  parent,  and 
had  a  new  rival  in  the  Dover  House  Club.  Here 
the  Regent  "  showed  acumen  and  industry  in 
playing  the  candid  friend  to  his  sometime  favourite 
Fox,  never  forgetting,  and  always  taking  care  to 
remind  others,  that  Fox,  the  popular  champion, 
had  begun  by  being  the  Court  mouthpiece,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  political  liberty." 

The  honour  of  initiating  a  club  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  bringing  together  men  of  various  and 
even  diametrically  opposite  political  views  belongs 
to  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  When  he  mooted  the 
idea  at  Oxford,  he  found  enthusiastic  supporters 
in  Sir  James  East  and  Sir  .H.  H.  Inglis.  The  club, 


as  our  readers  will  remember,  took  the  name  of 
the  keeper  of  the  Albemarle  Street  Hotel,  Grillion  ; 
here  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Derby  would 
meet  ;  and  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  although 
"  not  of  their  own  free  choice,"  would  find  them- 
selves neighbours  at  the  same  table.  On  27  April, 

1883,  Gladstone  sat  down  companionless  to  table  ; 
be  entered  after  his  name  "  one  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne."    Lord  Houghton,  the  club  poet  laureate, 
added  the  words  : — 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

During  the  seventies  the  Reform  Club  allowed" 
T.  B.  Potter,  the  member  for  Rochdale,  to  occupy  a 
room  as  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
which  now  has  its  head-quarters  in  Broadway 
Court,  Westminster. 

In  1883  the  most  important  political  club 
founded  in  recent  days — the  National  Liberal 
Club— was  established  in  Whitehall. 

Under  '  Arts,  Science,  and  Culture  in  the 
Clubbable  Mood  '  we  have  much  about  the  Garrick, 
the  Arts  Club  (where  we  find  George  Meredith, 
Rossetti,  and  Swinburne),  the  Arundel  Club,  and 
the  Savage  (with  Tom  Hood  the  younger,  editor- 
of  Fun,  Clement  Scott,  H.  S.  Leigh,  George  Rose, 
the  creator  of  "  Mrs.  Brown,"  and  a  host  of  other 
well-known  names). 

The   Samuel  Johnson   centenary  of  December, 

1884,  brought  into  existence  the  Johnson  Club* 
After    a    preliminary    supper    at    "  The    Cock," 
arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  a  Johnsonian 
brotherhood  of  thirty-one  members  was  formed. 
Mr.   Unwin  was  proclaimed  the  Prior,  and  had 
among    his    fellow-clubmen    Mr.    Birrell,    F.    W* 
Chesson,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Sir  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  and  Sir  F.  C.  Gould. 

Among  the  ladies'  clubs  mentioned  is  the- 
Ladies'  AthenaBum  in  Dover  Street,  having  for 
its  president  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
and  among  its  leading  literary  members  Mrs- 
Humphry  Ward  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-four  full-page 
illustrations,  including  the  clubs  of  Pall  Mall, 
Boodle's,  St.  James's  Street,  and  WTiite's  in 
1751,  and  portraits  of  Fox,  Crockford,  Soyer,  and 
Francis  Fladgate  (the  father  of  the  Garrick). 
In  the  picture  of  the  Johnson  Club,  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin,  F.  W.  Chesson,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Leveson 
are  depicted  as  Priors. 

Mr.  Escott  has  produced  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  history  of  clubs. 

The  Quest  and  Occupation  of  Tahiti  by  Emissaries- 
of  Spain  in  1772-6.  Translated  and  compiled, 
with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Bolton 
Glanvill  Corney.  Vol.  I.  (Hakluyt  Society.) 

THE  exploits  related  here  represent  part  of  the 
last  action  of  Anglo-Spanish  rivalry  in  the  South 
Seas.  The  Spanish  king  still  claimed  sovereignty 
over  the  "  Indies,"  and  over  any  island  or  stretch 
of  coast  new  discovered  southwards  between  his 
own  shores  and  distant  Asia.  But  from  time  to 
time  the  descents  of  French,  and  yet  more  of 
English,  explorers  upon  known  regions,  and  their 
discovery  of  new  islands,  threw  the  Spanish 
governors  into  embarrassment,  and  caused  them 
to  fit  out  expeditions  bent  on  ascertaining  exactly 
what  foothold  their  rivals  had  gained,  or,  if  they 
had  but  touched  and  passed,  what  they  had 
learnt,  or  how  they  had  affected  the  native 
population.  In  the  documents  printed  hero  we- 
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have,  first,  the  concern  of  the  Spaniards  at  the 
appearance  of  the  English  in  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, with  the  instructions  for  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  Easter  Island  and  the  seizure  of 
Port  Eginont,  and  next,  as  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  book,  the  expedition  of  the  frigate 
Aguila  to  Tahiti.  Wallis,  Bougainville,  and  Cook 
had  been  there  before  the  Spaniards,  and  Boe- 
nechea,  the  Spanish  commander,  notes  the 
interest  evinced  by  the  natives  when  the  English 
ensign  was  displayed  to  them  :  as  soon  as  it  was 
hoisted  all  the  natives  on  board  and  those  in  the 
canoes  lying  about  the  Aguila  set  up  a  great 
shout,  remaining  silent  when  the  Spanish  colours 
were  run  up  again. 

Boenechea's  Journal  while  at  Tahiti  is  the 
document  of  greatest  general  interest  included 
in  this  volume.  It  does  not  add  much,  perhaps, 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  natives  as  derived  from 
Cook  and  other  English  writers,  but  it  gives 
many  details  worth  noting,  and  it  clears  up  a 
curious  error  which  Forster  fell  into  when  accom- 
panying Cook  on  his  visit  to  Tahiti  in  1773.  The 
mistake  can  refer  only  to  the  first  coming  of  the 
Aguila  in  1772,  and  sets  out  that  the  Spanish 
captain — who  is  said  to  have  been  Juan  de 
Langara — executed  there  four  of  his  ship's  com- 
pany, while  a  fifth  escaped  the  same  fate  by  flight; 
Juan  de  Langara,  however,  is  out  of  the  question  . 
it  was  Boenechea  who  took  the  frigate  to  Tahiti  ; 
and  it  now  appears  that  what  the  Tahitian  in- 
former wished  to  convey  to  Forster  was  that  four 
Tahitians  had  been,  not  hung,  but  conveyed 
away  to  Lima  by  the  Spanish  captain.  As  for 
the  fifth,  he  was  a  native  of  San  Cristobal,  where 
the  Aguila  had  touched  on  her  way  to  Tahiti, 
who  had  chosen  to  join  the  Spaniard  for  that 
expedition,  and  on  the  return  journey  had  natur- 
ally left  her  when  his  own  island  was  reached 
Again.  The  source  of  the  confusion  would  appear 
to  have  lain  in  the  Tahitian  word  tari,  which  may 
mean  either  "  to  convey  "  or  "to  hang  by  the 
neck."  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  interest  of  getting 
together  a  sensational  story  that  Forster,  having 
no  means  of  checking  the  truth  either  way,  took 
.the  more  startling  sense. 

The  dispatches,  minutes,  and  royal  instructions 
which  preceded  the  expedition  take  up  the  greater 
part  of  this  first  volume,  which  has  a  careful 
Introduction.  The  more  interesting  documents 
will  appear  in  Vol.  II. 

MESSRS.  BELL  &  SONS  send  us  another  of  their 
'"  Cathedral  "  series,  Great  Malvern  Priory  Church 
(price  Is.  6d.  net),  by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Charles 
Deane,  who  was  for  some  time  the  Vicar.  He 
apologizes  for  the  "  many  years  this  volume  has 
been  announced  as  in  preparation,"  but  explains 
that  the  historical  chapter  has  necessitated  much 
research.  On  this  he  has  evidently  bestowed 
great  pains,  and  it  occupies  thirty-one  pages  of 
the  little  book.  In  expressing  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  Malvern,  who  in  1541  saved  the  Priory 
Church  from  destruction,  he  regrets  their  inability 
to  purchase,  with  the  church,  the  whole  of  the  land 
immediately  around  it.  There  is  but  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  stained  glass  which  once  glorified  its 
forty  windows,  "  yet  the  portion  remaining  repre- 
sents a  possession  which  few  parish  churches  can 
equal.  Almost  all,  with  the  exception  of  one 
window  (the  north  window  of  the  Jesus  Chapel, 
which  is  of  the  year  1502),  belongs  to  the  period 


1460-85  ;    a  very  few  fragments  of   older   glass 
survive." 

A  description  is  given  of  the  series  of  misericords 
on  the  monks'  stalls,  many  of  which  are  very 
quaint.  There  are  forty-two  illustrations. 

The  Antiquary.  May.  (Elliot  Stock,  6rf.) 
THE  LION  OF  SCOTLAND  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Peter  Macdonald, 
who  refers  to  the  "  reckless  romancing  "  on  the 
part  of  writers  who  in  the  olden  times  composed 
what  is  "playfully  called  history."  "All  we 
really  know  is  that  the  Koyal  Shield  of  Scotland  is 
first  found  on  a  seal  of  Alexander  II.,  appended  to 
a  charter  dated  at  Kinross,  July  26,  1222.  The 
same  shield  was  borne  by  all  the  succeeding  sove- 
reigns of  Scotland.  Later  occupants  of  the  throne 
ceased,  at  their  accession,  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  personal  arms  —  the  orle  of  Balliol,  the  chief 
and  saltire  of  Bruce,  or  the  fess  cheeky  of  Stewart 
—  and  adopted  in  their  turn  the  Lion  and  Tressure 
as  the  Arms  of  Dominion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land." "  In  all  the  best  examples,  the  Lion  of 
Scotland  has  his  tail  curved  in  toward  the  neck  ; 
not  outward,  like  the  letter  S."  The  "double 
tressure  "  consists  of  two  narrow  orles,  one 
within  the  other,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  used 
by  any  subject  without  a  warrant  from  the  sove- 
reign. Aberdeen  and  Perth  have,  by  special  token 
of  royal  favour,  their  municipal  arms  surrounded 
by  the  Royal  Tressure. 

Mr.  Macdonald  refers  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  7  April,  1910,  upholding  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Henry  Scrymgeour  Wedderburn  to 
the  title  of  Royal  Scottish  Standard-Bearer  (see 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  11  S.  i.  381  );  also  to  the  late  King  Ed- 
ward's order  (of  which  we  received  official  intima- 
tion) that  the  Royal  Banner  of  Britain  was  only  to 
be  flown  when  the  King  was  present  in  person. 
We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Macdonald's  information 
is  correct  that  there  is  ""no  objection  to  the  Royal 
Banner  being  *  slung  '  —  as,  for  instance,  across  a 
street  —  or  otherwise  used  for  decorative  purposes." 
This  would  lead  to  complications.  He  suggests 
that  the  use  of  the  Scottish  lion  flag  should  be 
so  restricted,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  being 
allowed  to  be  flown  from  a  flagstaff  on  houses. 

Mr.  J.  Holden  MacMichael  continues  his 
account  of  London  signs  ;  Mr.  Walter  J.  Kaye, 
jun.,  treats  on  Roman  vases  ;  and  Nancy  Johnson 
describes  La  Rue  de  la  Boucherie,  Limoges,  which 
the  butchers  have  occupied  for  eight  hundred 
years.  Among  the  correspondence  Mr.  Harry 
Hems  mentions  the  remarkable  sundial  in  the 
church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dartford. 


to  (Eormponirntis. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

J.  H.  L.—  Forwarded. 

REV.  E.  L.  H.  TEW.—  Yes,  we  should  be  glad  of 
the  lists  kindly  proposed,  especially  if  there  are 
any  "remarks"  which  can  be  appended  to  the 
names. 
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BISHOP    JEWEL'S    LIBRARY. 

UNDER  this  heading  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (1  S.  ii.  54) 
the  subjoined  query  was  (so  far  back  as 
1850)  inserted  : — 

"  What  became  of  Bishop  Jewell's  [sic']  library  ? 
Cassan  mentions  ('  Lives  of  Bishops  of  Salisbury,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  55)  that 

"  '  He  had  collected  an  excellent  library  of  books 
of  all  sorts,  not  excepting  the  most  impertinent 
of  the  Popish  authors,  and  here  it  was  that  he 
it  the  greatest  and  the  best  part  of  his  time,' 


"Bishop  Jewell  died  Sept.  22,  1571. 

"  In  the  Account  Book^  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  I  find  the  following  items  : — 

"  '  A.D.  1572.  Solut.  Dno  Prftisidi  equitanti 
"Sarisbur.  pro  libris  per  billam,  iij!i  xvi". 

"  '  Solut.  pro  libris  Dni  episco'pi  Sar.,  c11. 

"  '  A.D.  1574.  Solut.  per  Dom.  Praesidem  pro 
libris  Mri  Jewell,  xx11.' 

"  Whether  these  books  were  a  portion  only,  or 
the  whole  of  the  library  of  Bishop  Jewell,  I  am 
unable  to  discover  ;  nor  am  T  aware  at  present 
whether  Bishop  Jewell's  autograph  is  in  any  of  the 
books  of  Magdalen  College  Library.  The  presi- 
dent was  Lawrence  Humphrey,  author  of  a  Life 
of  Jewell.  MAGDALENENSIS." 


This  query  has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, been  answered,  and  even  if  it  has  been 
replied  to,  this  note  will  probably  throw 
new  light  upon  an  alluring  matter.  "  Ha- 
bent  sua  fata  libelli,"  and  honest  research 
into  their  oftentimes  strange  lot  is  its  own 
reward.  It  has  been  so  recently  with  me 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Buryrs  library  ;  it  is 
equally  so  in  the  present  instance,  and  what 
success  I  have  achieved  herein  is  mainly 
due  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Wilson  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  whose  illuminating  comment  on  the 
now  ancient  query  of  MAGDALENENSIS  has 
been  only  too  long  delayed. 

"  There  are  [he  writes  under  date  22  Nov.,  1913] 
in  pur  College  Library  about  a  dozen  volumes 
which  were  evidently  in  the  possession  of  Bishop 
Jewel.  Two  have  presentation  inscriptions  by 
their  authors — one  is  a  work  by  Bullinger,  the 
other  by  Peter  Martyr.  The  others  bear  a  book- 
stamp  with  the  inscription :  '  Johan.  Jewel. 
Episcop.  Sarisb.  1571.'  I  do  not  know  of  any 
volume  which  contains  his  autograph  signature. 
There  is  a  list  of  these  books  in  Dr.  W.  D.  Macray's 
'  Register  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College  '  (New 
Series),  vol.  ii.  pp.  43-4.  The  note  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
which  you  mention  was  no  doubt  written  by  Dr. 
J.  R.  Bloxam,  the  author  of  the  original  series 
of  the  '  Register,'  whose  work  Dr.  Macray  has 
carried  on. 

"  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  rather  serious 
discrepancy  between  the  two  authorities  on  the 
point  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  books  in  1572  ; 
'  Magdalenensis  '  gives  it  as  1001.  ;  Dr.  Macray 
says  51.  My  own  recollection  was  in  favour  of 
the  figure  given  by  '  Magdalenensis,'  but  Dr. 
Macray  so  seldom  makes  a  mistake  that  I  thought 
it  well  to  get  sight  of  the  account  and  verify  the 
reference.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  '  Magda- 
enensis  '  is  right.  100?.  was  paid  in  1572,  and  a 
further  sum,  in  1574,  of  20Z.  was  paid  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  had  no  doubt  advanced  it,  and  claimed 
repayment.  I  cannot  account  for  Dr.  Macray's 
slip — he  may  have  read  '  Cs '  for  'C1','  or  he  may 
just  possibly  have  thought  that  the  '  C  '  had  been 
corrected  into  '  V  ' — there  is  an  odd  stroke  which 
might  give  this  impression  ;  but  the  addition  of 
the  items  of  the  account  shows  that  the  sum  must 
be  100Z. 

"  120Z.  would  in  1572  buy  a  very  considerable 
number  of  books,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
Jewel's  books  would  be  bound  copies,  whereas 
most  of  the  prices  recorded  are  probably  for  books 
in  unbound  sheets.  But  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
sufficed  to  buy  Jewel's  whole  library. 

"  Having  the  accounts  for  several  years  before 
me,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  charges  for  chaining 
books  would  give  some  indication  of  the  number 
of  volumes  coming  into  the  Library  in  1572-4,  and 
T.  have  tried  the  experiment  of  examining  these. 
For  some  years  before  1572  few  books  were 
apparently  given  or  purchased,  and  the  total 
charge  for  chains  and  chaining  is  about  2s.  6d. 
In  one  year  there  is  a  note  of  two  chains  for  a 
particular  work  (in  two  volumes),  but  no  charge 
is  entered  for  them.  In  1572  there  is  a  charge  for 
chains  '  per  billam  '  (i.e.,  according  to  a  detailed 
account  rendered,  not  at  so  much  a  dozen)  of 
63s.  Irf.  ;  in  1573  three  dozen  chains  are  provided 
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at  a  cost  of  30s.  ;  and  in  1574  six  dozen  at  a  cost 
of  60s.  The  rate  apparently  was  10s.  per  dozen, 
therefore  the  charge  '  per  billam  '  in  1572  probably 
does  not  cover  more  than  seven  dozen  chains  at 
the  outside.  It  may  mean  less,  if  the  charge  for 
putting  on  the  chains  is  lumped  in  with  that  for 
the  chains  themselves  ;  but  this  is  not  very  likely, 
as  in  other  years  the  chains  are  apparently  sup- 
plied by  one  person  and  put  on  the  books  by 
another.  In  1572,  however,  there  is  no  charge 
for  the  chaining  of  books.  In  1573  the  chaining 
cost  6s.  8d.  ;  in  1574,  lls.  ;  from  the  last  entry  it 
appears  that  the  work  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  for  each  dozen  volumes,  or  each  dozen  chains  ; 
it  would  come  to  much  the  same,  as  few  books,  if 
any,  would  have  two  chains. 

"  Thus  the  chains  supplied  were  (at  the  outside) 
84  in  1572,  CO  in  1573,  and  72  in  1574.  The  chains 
put  upon  books  were  (probably)  80  in  1573,  and 
132  in  1574.  The  two  totals  are  very  nearly 
equal ;  and  the  result  seems  to  show  that  the 
volumes  chained  at  the  time  when  Jewel's  books 
were  coming  in  did  not  exceed  220.  Probably 
these  were  not  all  Jewel's  books  ;  for  there  is 
evidence  of  a  few  purchases  in  the  course  of  the 
three  years  from  other  sources,  and  the  account 
for  1572  shows  a  charge  for  carriage  of  books, 
apparently  the  gift  or  bequest  of  some  one  of  the 
name  of  Spenser.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
purchase  of  these  ;  but  the  sum  paid  for  carriage 
suggests  that  they  were  either  considerable  in 
number  or  had  a  long  way  to  come. 

"  There  are  no  charges  for  the  carriage  of 
Jewel's  books — the  charges  for  carriage  (apart 
from  that  already  mentioned)  during  the  three 
years  are  very  small.  I  infer  that  the  vendors  of 
Jewel's  books  undertook  to  deliver  them  at  the 
College,  and  that  the  payment  of  1201.  covered 
both  cost  and  carriage,  so  far  as  the  College  was 
concerned.  Thus  the  actual  price  of  the  books 
would  be  less  than  1201.  ;  though  not  much  less. 
It  seems  to  me  likely  that  Humfrey's  journey 
to  Salisbury  about  the  books  was  due  to  the  desire 
of  purchasing  selected  books.  If  the  College 
had  wanted  to  purchase  Jewel's  library  en  bloc, 
some  less  dignified  person  could  have  done  all 
that  would  be  needed  in  the  way  of  making  a  list 
or  counting  the  volumes,  so  that  they  might  be 
checked  on  arrival  at  Oxford.  For  a  selection 
special  knowledge  would  be  needed  ;  and  Hum- 
frey  was  probably  the  most  capable  person 
available  for  this  skilled  work.  If  the  College 
purchased  only  selected  volumes,  the  average 
price  per  volume  would  be  higher  than  if  it  pur- 
chased the  whole  ;  and  a  sum  which  might  have 
bought  four  or  five  hundred  volumes  of  mixed 
quality  might  not  have  purchased  more  than  a 
small  part  of  Jewel's  whole  collection,  if  that  small 
part  was  specially  chosen. 

"  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence 
of  the  accounts,  such  as  it  is,  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  bought  only  a  part  of  Jewel's  library ; 
SDSsibly  only  a  hundred  volumes,  or  even  fewer, 
ut  I  should  say  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
purchase  included  many  volumes  besides  those 
which  can  now  be  identified  as  part  of  Jewel's 
collection,  and  that  it  is  most  likely  that  a  good 
many  besides  those  which  have  his  stamp  or  other 
sign  of  ownership  are  still  in  the  library.  The 
date  on  his  stamp  shows  that  it  was  not  in  use  till 
the  last  year  of  his  life  ;  and  though  several  of  the 
books  on  which  the  stamp  appears  are  of  earlier 
dates,  and  were  likely  in  his  possession  for  some 


years  before  1571,  it  may  well  be  that  the  stamping 
process  had  not  been  applied  to  all  or  nearly  all 
his  books  at  the  time  of  his  death." 

The  "  list  "  referred  to  is  thus  given  in 
Dr.  Macray's  edition  (1897)  of  the  '  Register 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,'  Oxford.  (New 
Series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43-4) : — 

"  1572.  Some  of  Bishop  Jewel's  books  were 
bought  for  the  library ;  51.  were  paid  for  them  now,, 
and  31.  Os.  IGd*  to  the  President  for  going  to 
Salisbury  for  them,  and  20Z.  more  were  paid  in 
1574.  In  several  of  these  there  is  found  an  earlier 
example  of  an  English  book-plate  in  the  form  of 
a  book-stamp  than  has  hitherto  been  noticed,  in 
the  adoption  of  which  Jewel  had  no  doubt  copied  f 
in  the  very  year  of  his  death,  the  example  of  some 
of  his  foreign  friends.  On  the  last  page  of  the 
edition  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  printed  in 
1567  is  a  stamp  with  this  device  :  within  a  circle 
a  hand  holding  a  flower,  the  stalk  dividing  the 
words  '  Bel  Ami  '  ;  within  the  lines  which  describe 
the  circle,  '  lohan.  lewcl.  Episcop.  Sarisb.  1571.' 
(On  the  title-page  is  the  name  of  a  preceding 
owner,  which  has  been  scratched  through,  appa- 
rently '  Jo.  Thamy,'  with  '  pret.  vj8'  written  by 
the  same  hand.)  This  is  also  found  both  on  the 
title  and  the  last  leaf  of  the  edition  of  Pliny's 
'  Epistles  '  printed  by  Froben  in  1552,  and  in  the 
following  books :  *  Vet.  Test.  Gr.  Lat.,'  Bas. 
1550  ;  '  Nov.  Test.  Gr.  Lat.,'  Bas.  1566  ;  *  Biblia 
Gr.,'  Bas.  1545  ;  Jac.  Faber,  '  Comment,  in 
Evangelia  et  Epp.,'  2  vols.,  1523,  1515  ;  Theo- 
phylact,  '  Comment,  in  Evangelia,'  Bom.,  1542  ? 
'  Haeresologia,'  Bas.  1556.  Bullinger's  '  Com- 
ment, in  Danielem,'  Zurich,  1565,  bears  this  (partly 
mutilated)  autograph  inscription  on  the  title-page  : 
'  Ampliss.  doctissimoque  viro  D.  Joanni  Juello^ 
Sarisberien.  in  Anglia  Episcopo  vigilantiss, 
domino  meo  colendo  [ac  amico  ?]  chariss.  Hen- 
ri chus  Bullingerus  perpetuae  amicitiae  observan- 
tiaeque  ergo  D.D.'  Another  autograph  is  that  of 
Peter  Martyr  on  the  title-page  of  his  'Defensio 
Doctrinae  de  Euch.  Sacr.,'  1559  :  '  Amico  suo  et 
hospiti  charissimo  D.  Jo.  Juello,  Aug. . .  .Petrua 
Martyr  D.D.'  These  are  all  the  books  which  I 
have  met  with  bearing  distinct  marks  of  Jewel's 
ownership,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  price  paid 
that  there  must  be,  or  must  have  been,  more  in 
the  Library. " 

Mr.  Wilson's  painstaking  and  exhaustive 
reply  to  the  query  of  MAGDALENENSIS 
would  assuredly  have  more  than  satisfied 
that  laudably  inquisitive  individual  (as  it 
does  me),  while  his  courteous  correction  of 
Dr.  Macray's  misreadings  is  valuable  in  the 
interests  of  accuracy.  The  errors,  however, 
though  a  quite  "  serious  discrepancy  between 


*  This  is  a  second  "  discrepancy  "  to  which  I 
later  called  Mr.  Wilson's  attention.  "  I  have 
very  little  doubt,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  sum 
paid  to  Humfrey  [for  his  journey  to  Salisbury] 
was  3Z.  16s.  Od.,  as  MAGDALENENSIS  gives  it  ; 
it  was  one  sum  '  per  billam  '  (no  doubt  according 
to  Humfrey's  note  of  his  travelling  expenses)  ; 
and  this  excludes  the  chance  that  3?.  might  appear 
in  one  place  in  the  account  and  IGd.  in  another." 
It  is  curious  (and  a  pity)  that  two  such  errors  should 
occur  In  one  sentence. 
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the  two  authorities,"  in  no  wise  impair  the 
value  of  the  list  supplied  by  the  Doctor  of  all 
that  is  known  of  Jewel's  "  excellent  library 
of  .books."  The  minor  differences  in  name- 
spelling — Jewell  and  Jewel,  Humphrey  and 
Humfrey — though  noticeable,  are  immaterial. 
J.  B.  McGovEBN. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GRETNA  GREEN  RECORDS. 

(See  10  S.  ii.  386.) 

HAVING  recently  had  occasion  to  examine 
certain  of  the  records  of  the  Gretna  Green 
irregular  marriages,  and  being  indebted  to 
your  columns  of  some  years  ago  for  the 
information  which  gave  me  the  clue  to  their 
whereabouts,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  brief 
note  showing  their  present  ownership  might 
possibly  be  welcome  to  such  of  your  readers 
as  may  have  to  undertake  a  similar  quest. 

Those  papers  which  your  previous  corre- 
spondent gave  as  being  with  Mr.  Simon 
Lang  of  Felling  are  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Or'd,  solicitor,  9,  Swinburne 
Street,  Gateshead-on-Tyne.  This  gentle- 
man is  undertaking  an  Index,  which  will, 
when  completed,  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
future  searchers.  Before  a  personal  ex- 
amination is  undertaken,  Mr.  Ord  should  be 
written  to  for  an  appointment ;  he  will, 
however,  on  payment  of  a  fee,  himself  make 
the  search.  The  Registers,  which  are  those 
of  "  Priest  "  Laing,  are  fairly  well  kept  in 
a  series  of  small  volumes.  Only  a  few  isolated 
marriages  approach  the  extreme  date  of 
1783  given  in  your  earlier  volume,  and 
the  bulk  are  much  later.  It  was  by  "  Priest  " 
Laing  that  the  famous  Lord  Erskine's 
marriage  was  performed. 

Almost  contemporary  with  this  series  are 
the  papers  of  Robert  Elliott,  which,  though 
not  mentioned  at  all  in  your  previous  volume, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  On  the 
strength  of  having  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  Paisley,  the  original  "  priest," 
Elliott  claimed  to  be  the  only  genuine 
officiator,  looking  upon  his  rival,  David 
Laing,  with  contempt.  In  his  '  Memoirs,' 
which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  he  claims 
during  the  period  of  his  "ministry  "  (1811- 
1839)  to  have  married  7,744  persons.  His 
papers,  which  are  loose,  are  now  with  Mrs. 
Pearson.  51,  St.  Nicholas'  Street,  Carlisle, 
who  will  allow  of  inspection  for  a  fee  or 
will  search  herself.  These  papers  include  a 
few  much  earlier  records  of  "  Priest  " 
Paisley,  but  the  bulk  of  the  collection  begins 
in  1811.  Besides  the  notes  of  marriages, 


there  are  a  few  such  papers  as  promissory 
notes  and  letters,  mostly  from  wedded 
clients  explaining  their  inability  to  pay  their 
marriage  fees.  As  Elliott  puts  it  in  his 
'  Memoirs  '  : — 

"  Although  I  sometimes  got  handsomely  paid 
by  people  of  high  rank,  it  was  generally  by  bills 
which,  when  they  became  due,  were  dishonoured." 
The  series  mentioned  in  your  former  note 
as  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  of  Dor- 
nock  has  now  passed  to  her  son,  Mr.  John 
Linton  Armstrong  of  Mount  View,  East- 
field  Road,  Dumfries,  the  grandson  of  the 
second  wife  of  Mr.  John  Linton,  "  priest  " 
at  Gretna  Hall  from  1825  to  1851.  The- 
original  certificates  and  the  Marriage  Regis- 
ter 1825—54  (continued  by  his  successor) 
were  put  up  at  Sotheby's  in  1912,  and  bought 
for  420?.  ;  but  Mr.  Armstrong  has  a  small 
book,  very  carefully  kept — probably  that 
in  which  'the  "  priest "  first  entered  his 
records,  before  copying  them  into  the  larger 
book.  This  small  book  contains  about  600- 
marriages,  and  embraces  from  1825  to  1840- 
It  includes  a  note  of  the  famous  runaway 
marriage  of  1836  between  Prince  Charles 
Bourbon  of  Naples  and  Miss  Smyth  of 
Waterford  ;  many  of  your  readers  will  be 
aware  that  this  wedding,  which  nearly  led 
to  diplomatic  complications,  was  afterwards 
re-celebrated  in  London  and  Rome.  An- 
other marriage  in  Mr.  Linton's  Register  was 
in  the  following  year,  between  the  Duke  of 
Sforza-Cesarini  and  Miss  Shirley  of  Chartley^, 
Staffs.  Indeed,  the  advantages  of  Gretna 
would  appear  to  have  been  well  known  on 
the  Continent,  for  with  Mrs.  Pearson  I  noted 
an  entry  of  1820,  and  with  Mr.  Ord  another 
of  1817,  where  the  respective  bridegrooms 
hailed  from  "  Strasburg  in  the  Netherlands  " 
and  "  Ghent  in  French  Flanders."  Mr. 
Armstrong  possesses  a  fine  oil  painting  of 
his  grandfather,  the  "priest."  I  ought  to* 
say  that  this  gentleman  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  was  at  considerable 
pains  to  assist  me  in  the  objects  of  my 
inquiry. 

Your  previous  note  mentioned  still  an- 
other series  (1843-65)  in  the  custody  of 
Messrs.  Wright,  Brown  &  Strong,  solicitors, 
Carlisle.  To  these  papers  there  is  an  Index, 
though  not  in  alphabetical  order,  and  this 
the  firm  is  glad  to  search  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee.  Messrs.  Wright  &  Co.  also  have 
a  list  showing  the  present  ownership 
of  various  smaller  collections  of  Gretna 
papers,  such  as  those  at  present  with  the 
Annan  Bank. 

Considering  the  numbers  of  Gretna  mar- 
riages—  I  have  a  reference  in  1822  to  a 
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"priest's"  boast  of  having  turned  off  162 
"  couple  "  (he  speaks  of  them  as  a  specie? 
of  game  !)  in  a  comparatively  short  perioc 
—  and  their  genealogical  importance,  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  present  ownership 
of  the  papers  seems  remarkable. 

I  hope  some  day  to  see  in  the  columns  01 
•'  N.  &  Q.'  a  note  as  to  the  records — if  any 
there  be — of  Lamberton  Toll  Bar,  the  Scot 
tish  terminus   on  the   East  Coast  route  to 
matrimony.  BRADSTOW. 


WEBSTER ; 
A  QUESTION  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

(See  ante,  p.  382.) 

IT  may  be  thought  that  the  occurrence  in 
'  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  '  of  some  half-dozen 
unusual  words  also  found  in  Heywood  is  but 
slender   evidence    in    support    of   Webster's 
authorship,  but  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the   frequent  use  of  Heywoodian  words   in 
'  Appius  and  Virginia,'  it  seems  to  me  a  fact 
•of  considerable  significance.      That  the  in- 
fluence   of    Heywood's    vocabulary    is    less 
•  evident  than  in   '  Appius  and  Virginia  '   is 
precisely   what    one    would    expect    if    the 
generally  received  opinion,  that '  A  Cure  for  a 
'Cuckold  '  followed  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,' 
and  preceded  the  Roman  play,  is  correct. 

A  surer  indication  of  Webster's  hand  in 

'  A   Cure    for  a   Cuckold '    is   the   constant 

appearance  of  certain  words  that  are  also 

•of  frequent  occurrence  in  his  acknowledged 

plays. 

Most  writers  have  a  particular  affection 
for  certain  words,  and  reveal  themselves  by 
their  constant  use  of  them.  •  One  of  Web- 
ster's favourite  words  is  noble.  It  occurs 
X approximately)  seventeen  times  in  '  The 
White  Devil,'  twenty-four  times  in  'The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,'  twenty -seven  times  in 
'The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  and  no  fewer 
than  sixty-six  times  in  '  Appius  and 
Virginia.'  "  The  extraordinary  frequency 
of  the  adjective  in  this  last  play  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  its  lavish  uss  as  a 
formal  mode  of  address,  no  doubt  deemed 
appropriate  in  a  Roman  play :  "  noble 
lord,"  "  noble  Icilius,"  "  noble  Virginias," 
&c. ;  and  if  such  examples  are  excluded,  the 
figures  are  fairly  even.  It  occurs  twenty 
times  also  in  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold. "  If  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  is  of  itself  con- 
sidered to  be  of  trivial  value  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  Webster's  authorship,  some 
parallel  uses  may  be  noted  : — 

(a)     May  you  enjoy  all  your  noble  wishes. 

III.  i.  (Hazlitt,  iv.  49). 


Compare  : — 

Pursue  your  noble  wishes. 

'  W.  D.,'  I.  ii.  (ii.   15). 
While  we  two  haste  to  our  noble  wishes. 
'  D.  L.  C.,'  I.  ii.  (iii.  27). 

(6)      ...  .herein  you  most  nobly  expressed. 

III.  i.  (iv.  45). 
Compare  : — 

Now  you  express  yourself  most  nobly. 
'  D.  L.  C.,'  I.  ii.  (iii.  20). 

(c)  You  all  speak  nobly. 

I.  ii.  (iv.  19). 
Compare  : — 

Why,  you  speak  nobly. 

'  D.  L.  C.,'  II.  i.  (iii.  38). 

(d)  ...  .my  guest  is  a  noble  fellow. 

V.  i.  (iv.  90). 
Compare  : — 

Like  a  hangman Not  like  a  noble  fellow. 

'  W.  D.,'  V.  ii.  (ii.    138). 
'Tis  a  noble  old  fellow. 

'  D.  M.,'  V.  i.  (ii.  255). 
A  most  noble  fellow  I 

'  D.  L.  C.,'  III.  iii.  (iii/ 72). 

Strange  is  another  of  Webster's  pet  words  : 
sixteen  times  in  '  The  White  Devil,'  seven 
imes  in  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfy,'  twenty- 
six  times  in  'The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  ten 
:imes  in  '  Appius  and  Virginia.'  In  '  A 
Cure  for  a  Cuckold '  it  occurs  sixteen  times. 
The  following  examples  may  be  noted.  Used 
as  an  exclamation  : — 

And  kill  that  friend  ?   strange  I 

III.  i.  (iv.  46). 
Strange  !  this  expresses 
That  you  did  love  me. 

V.  i.  (iv.  73). 
Strange  !   you  deliver  riddles. 

V.  i.  (iv.  87). 
ompare  : — 

Frost  i'  th'  dog-days  I     Strange  ! 

'  W.  D.,'  III.  ii.  (ii.  212). 
What 's  here  ?     O  strange  ! 

'D.  L.  C.,'  IV.  i.  (iii.  76). 
Strange,  unheard  of  I 

'D.  L.  C.,'  IV.  ii.  (iii.  101). 

In  one  instance,  the  same  exclamation  is 
met  with  the  same  reply  : — 

Lessingham.  Most  strange'! 
^Clare.  'Tis  true.  IV.  ii.  (iv.  70)  . 

Francisco.  Most  strange  ! 
Zanche.  Most  true.         '  W.  D.,'  V.  i.  (ii.  122). 

Compare  also  Lessingham's  comment  on 
reading  Clare's  letter  commanding  him  to 
"  kill  for  her  sake  the  friend  that  loves  him 
dearest "  : — 

And  what  might  that   one   be  ?     'tis   a  strange 
difficulty.  I.  i.  (iv.  13). 

with     Contarino's     comment     on      reading 
Jolenta's  letter  : — 

'Tis   a  strange   injunction,   what   should   be   the 
business  ?  '  D.L.C.,'  I.  i.  (iii.  17). 
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Of  words  less  habitually  used  in  daily 
intercourse,  distract  and  distraction  are 
noticeably  frequent  in  Webster :  twice  in 
'  The  White  Devil,'  five  times  in  '  The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,'  three  times  in  '  The 
Devil's  Law  Case,'  four  times  in  '  Appius  and 
Virginia.'  In  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  '  the 
noun  occurs  three  times — once  in  conjunction 
with  "  strange,"  as  several  times  in  Web- 
ster's acknowledged  plays  : — • 

....  your  departure  hence 

Will  breed  a  strange  distraction  in  your  friends. 

I.  ii.  (iv.  23). 
Compare  : — 

He  's  fallen  into  a  strange  distraction. 

'  W.  D.,'  V.  i.  (ii.  114). 

What  accident  hath  brought  unto  the  prince 
This  strange  distraction  ? 

'  D.  M.,' V.  ii.  (ii.  259). 
See,  gentlemen,  what  strange  distraction 
Your  falling  off  from  duty  hath  begot 
In  this  most  noble  soldier. 

'  A.  and  V.,'  II.  ii.  (iii.  154). 

Other  words  conspicuous  in  Webster's 
vocabulary,  e.g.,  fatal,  fury,  beastly,  unmanly, 
equivocate,  are  also  to  be  found  in  '  A  Cure 
for  a  Cuckold.'  H.  DUG  DALE  SYKES. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THOMAS  J.  BARRATT. — Born  in  1841,  the 
author  of  '  The  Annals  of  Hampstead,'  who 
died  on  Sunday,  26  April,  rendered  such 
invaluable  services,  both  as  an  antiquary- 
collector  and  lavish  supporter  of  all  efforts 
to  preserve  the  historical  interests  and  rural 
amenities  of  Hampstead,  that  a  record  of 
him  should  appear  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

For  nearly  all  his  life  a  resident  on  or 
near  Hampstead  Heath,  he  has  been  rightly 
described  as  the  finest  type  of  the  local 
patriot.  The  history  of  "  his  village  " 
always  appealed  to  him,  and  from  an  early 
age  he  assiduously  collected  all  that  related 
to  the  most  charming  of  London  suburbs. 
This  vast  gathering,  named  after  his  residence 
the  Bell  Moor  Collection,  includes  many 
of  the  finest  works  of  Constable,  Collins, 
Linnell,  Morland,  and  others ;  and  al- 
though it  is  possible  this  valuable  result  of 
many  years'  search  will  not  be  dispersed, 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  fully  annotated 
and  descriptive  catalogue  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Newton  and  privately  printed. 

Of  Mr.  Barratt's  greatest  undertaking, 
'  The  Annals  of  Hampstead,'  much  could  be 
said.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  a  London  suburb 
produced  in  recent  years,  and  .obviously  only 


authors  of  Mr.  Barratt's  position  and  enthusi- 
asm could  be  responsible  for  such  an  under- 
taking. As  its  special  distinction  is  its 
wealth  of  illustration,  it  is  likely  to  remain 
for  many  years  unexcelled  in  the  class  of 
topographical  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  ultimate  destination  of  Mr.  Barratt's 
library  and  many  objects  of  national  interest 
we  may  learn  shortly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  life's  work  of 'this  excellent  local  antiquary 
will  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  worthy  Londoner.  A.  A. 

A  LETTER  FROM  SIR  ROBERT  THROCK- 
MORTON,  t.  HEN.  VII.— The  Court  of  Requests 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VTI.» 
but  very  few  records  remain  of  its  proceed- 
ings. This  in  itself  makes  the  following 
letter  worth  preserving.  But  it  becomes 
more  so  when  we  remember  that  this  is  the 
Robert  Throckmorton  who  was  overseer  of 
the  will  of  Walter  Arden  of  Park  Hall,  and 
who  also  was  associated  in  trust  in  the  pur- 
chase and  settlement  of  Snitterfield  on 
Robert  Arden  of  Wilmecote,  Shakespeare's- 
grandfather. 

My  duty  of  Recommendation  made,  pleaseth 
you  to  knowe  that  wherein  by  the  King's  order 
under  his  privy  seal  to  William  Greville,  Sergeant 
atte  Lawe,  and  me  Sir  Robert  Throkmorton, 
Knight,  directed,  commanding  us  by  the  same  to- 
examine  the  articles  and  bill' of  complaint  to  the 
King's  grace  on  behalf  of  John  Cooke  of  Blockley 
versus  William  Child  of  the  same,  and  to  testifie 
to  his  Honourable  Councell  the  truth  by  examin- 
acion  found  therein,  by  which  Privy  Seal  I  the 
said  Sir  Robert  Throkmorton,  in  the  absence  of 
the  said  William  Greville,  at  Blockley  in  co- 
Wbrcester,  the  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Hilary,  the  23rd  year  of  the  King  our  Soverayn 
Lord,*  by  appointment  of  the  said  William  Gre- 
ville, examined  the  said  William  Child  and  John 
Cooke.  On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said 
Cooke  he  brought  before  me  the  persons  as  wit- 
nesses, as  hereinafter  it  appereth,  which  afore  me 
testified  and  deposed  as  hereafter  ensueth. 

Thomas of  Blockley,  co.  Worcester,  hus- 
bandman, a  man  of  good  substance.  [He  refers  to 
John  Greville,  Knight,  and  his  deed  concerning  the 
property.]  Richard  White  of  Blockley.  [Several! 
other  witnesses.  At  the  end  :]  Memorandum,  the 
King's  Almester  gave  to  Sir  Robert  Throk- 
morton, Knight,  time  until  he  had  leisure  to  take 
their  examinations. 

Sir  Robert  Throckmorton  was  summoned 
to  be  knighted  in  10  Henry  VII.,  but  Dug- 
dale  does  not  find  the  title  attributed  to  him 
till  17  Henry  VII.  This  letter  must  have 
been  written  some  time  before  Sir  Robert 
started  for  the  Holy  Land,  whence  he  never 
returned.  It  is  preserved  among  the  un- 
calendared  papers  of  the  Court  of  Requests,. 
Various,  383.  C.  C.  STOPES. 


*  This  must  have  been  written  in  January,  1507/8- 
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MATTHEW  SHORTING  (SHOBTYNG),  D.D., 
"head  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School  (son 
•of  Thomas  Shorting  of  Gayton  in  Norfolk, 
farmer,  d.  1668),  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  to 
•Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  on  17  June,  1661, 
=and  attached  to  John  Wentworth  of  West- 
morland, who  was  admitted  a  fellow  com- 
moner on  the  same  day.  He  graduated 
B.A.  in  1664,  and  M.A.  in  1669,  and  about 
the  midsummer  of  1672  proceeded  to  King's 
'College  as  one  of  the  conducts  or  chaplains, 
and  remained  in  that  office  till  Michaelmas, 
1693.  He  also  held  the  living  of  Grant- 
chester  near  Cambridge.  On  25  Sept.,  1691, 
he  was  appointed  head  master  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  in  succession  to  Ambrose 
Bonwicke,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  refused  to  do  so.  In  1696  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  on  18  Oct.,  1700,  was 
licensed  to  his  mastership  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  He  died  in  the  April  of  1707,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary  Ab- 
church  on  the  19th  of  that  month. 

Dr.  Wilson  in  his  '  History  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School '  briefly  says  : — 

"  Of  the  eleven  head  masters  who  had  suc- 
•ceeded  Mulcaster,  he  was  the  first  whose  destiny 
at  proved  to  die  at  his  post,  in  which  end  of  a  life 
x»f  generous  effort  for  the  benefit  of  society  he 
has  been  followed  with  a  remarkable  uniformity 
by  all  his  successors.  While  the  teachers  in 
seminaries  of  far  less  importance  to  Church  and 
»State  have  been  raised  to  dignities  and  honours, 
the  masters  of  Merchant  Taylors  have  been 
suffered  to  labour  for  the  publick  till  the  hour  of 
death,  and  fall  unheeded  except  by  their  affec- 
tionate pupils  from  their  place  in  the  school  to 
their  resting-place  in  the  grave." 

Dr.  Shorting  married  Anne,  sister  of  Dr. 
Charles  Roderick,  Provost  of  King's  College, 
but  by  her  left  no  family. 

By  his  will,  dated  28  March,  and  proved  in 
F.P.C.,  3  May,  1707,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  "  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  late  Master  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London,"  he  gave 
to  King's  College  400Z.  for  purchasing  a  living 
in  perpetual  advowson  for  the  chaplains  of 
that  College,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
bequest  the  Rectory  of  Hemingby  in  Lincoln- 
shire was  bought  in'  1 73 1 .  He  also  bequeathed 
201.  and  a  ring  of  40s.  to  Dr.  Roderick  for 
Jiis  trouble  about  the  above  bequest,  and 
further  directed  that  after  the  death  of  his 
widow  the  remainder  of  his  property  should 
pass  to  John  Byng,  only  son  of  John  Byng 
<of  Chesterton  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Anne  Shorting  died  26  Aug.,  1730,  and 
was  buried  in  one  of  the  vestries  of  King's 
College  Chapel,  near  the  place  of  Provost 
Charles  Roderick,  her  brother.  His  sister 


Frances  married  by  licence  from  the  Faculty 
Office,  granted  29  Oct.,  1688,  John  Byng 
above  mentioned. 

There  are  two  manuscript  letters  of  Dr. 
Shortyng's  in  King's  College  Library,  written 
in  1702,  in  which  he  spells  his  name  with  a  y. 
Wilson  observes  that  the  Doctor's  signatures 
to  the  school  probations  exhibit  a  variation 
in  the  spelling  of  his  name  ;  he  appears  a 
short  time  before  his  decease  to  have  changed 
i  into  y  without  removing  the  dot  over  the 
former  letter. 

Information  as  to  the  descendants  of  John 
and  Frances  Byng  is  asked  for. 

ERNEST  H.  H.   SHORTING. 

Broseley,  Shropshire. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  WAR  Bow.  (See  10  S. 
i.  225,  278,  437,  497.) — A  much  more  recent 
example  of  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows  in 
war — and  one,  indeed,  absolutely  "  up  to 
date  " — can  now  be  given.  In  The  Illus- 
trated London  News  for  16  April  appeared  a 
picture  of  the  Mexican  General  Villa's 
troops  attacking  at  Torreon,  this  being 
labelled  *  Bows  and  Arrows  and  Rifles,'  and 
many  of  Villa's  men  being  shown  using  the 
older  weapon.  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  THE  KILT. — An 
extremely  interesting  glimpse  of  the  per- 
sistence of  kilt  -  wearing,  which  I  do  not 
think  has  been  printed  before,  appears  in 
a  memorial  which  Col.  Alexander  MacDonell 
of  Glengarry,  commanding  the  2nd  Inverness- 
shire  Local  Militia,  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool 
on  13  July,  1809.  MacDonell  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  last  genuine  specimen  of  a 
Highland  chief,  which  justifies  Scott's  in- 
stinct in  painting  his  portrait  as  Fergus 
Mac  Ivor  in  '  Waverley. ' 

MacDonell,  whose  memorial  is  preserved 
at  the  Public  Record  Office  (H.O.  50,  209), 
wanted,  and  ultimately  got,  the  kilt  adopted 
as  the  uniform  of  his  corps.  In  urging  its 
claims  he  wrote  : — 

"  That  the  Corps  is  composed  of  a  body  of 
real  Highlanders,  unmixed,  in  every  respect. 

"  That  the  greater  part  of  them  have  worn  no 
other  than  the  Highland  dress  since  their  infancy  ; 
and  that,  tho'  a  Loyal  Spirit  and  Inclination  is 
congenial  to  them,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  dress  had  some  attraction  in  bringing  them 
into  the  Volunteer  Establishment  [of  1798],  and 
from  that  Establishment  they  transferred  their 
services  into  the  new  Local  Militia  [in  1808],  with 
the  expectation  that  they  should  be  indulged  in 
the  native  dress. 

"  That  being  obliged  to  put  on  breeches  is  very 
unwelcome,  and  to  them  in  many  respects  incon- 
venient." 

When  the  Hon.  Archibald  Campbe1! 
Fraser][(youngest  son  of  the  notorious  Lord 
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Lovat),  commanding  the  1st  Trivernessshire 
Local  Militia,  heard  that  the  2nd  Battalion 
had  been  granted  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  kilt,  he  also  petitioned  Lord  Liverpool 
to  be  allowed  to  dress  his  regiment  in  it, 
-c-s  he  had  been  daily  pressed  to  do  so 
"  by  a  large  body  of  men,  the  quietest  and  most 
orderly  that  were,  perhaps,  ever  brought  together 
i'or  training." 

He   goes  on  to  say   in  his  bombastic  style 
(H.O.  50,  209)  :-— 

"  Your  memorialist  begs  pardon,  and  blushes 
at  being  called  to  mention  aught  as  to  what  may 
seem  to  point  to  himself,  because  it  is  well  known 
that,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Graham  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  grace  and  favour  of  His 
Majesty  and  Parliament  was  solicited  and  procured 
for  the  restoration  of  their  garb  to  Highland  men 
a3  a  reward  for  their  loyalty.  The  Caledonian 
Band  at  Edinburgh,  immediately  filled,  wrere  the 
first  Volunteers  in  the  Empire,  and  gave  rise  to 
so  many  other  corps." 

This  claim,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  very 
much  in  the  terms  of  the  famous  epitaph 
which  Fraser,  a  queer  old  man,  inscribed  in 
his  own  honour  in  the  church  of  Kirkhill. 
The  'D.N.B.'  omits  to  mention  the  "Cale- 
donian Band  "  ;  nor  does  it  state  that 
Eraser  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Inver- 
ness, Banff,  Elgin,  and  Nairn  Militia,  24  Dec., 
.1802  (H.O.  50,  59).  He  was  then  66  years 
of  age,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why,  "  being  advanced  in  years,"  as 
Stewart  of  Garth  says  ('  Highlanders,'  ii. 
351),  he  should  have  handed  over  the  raising 
of  the  Fraser  Fencibles  in  1794  to  James 
Fraser  of  Belladrum.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

DR.  JOHN  SAMUEL  PHENE  of  Chelsea, 
who  died  late  in  1911  or  early  in  1912,  aged 
DO  years,  was  known  as  "  The  Chelsea 
Hermit." 

For  the  following  particulars  I  am  in- 
debted to  a  friend  who  lived  some  years  in 
Chelsea,  and  to  some  undated  newspaper 
cuttings  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  the 
Doctor's  death.  It  would,  I  think,  be 
interesting  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
supplement  or  correct  them,  especially  by 
supplying  the  actual  date  when  Dr.  Phene" 
died. 

He  was,  I  believe,  educated  at  King's 
Lynn  Grammar  School,  and  in  his  early 
years  travelled  in  the  East,  spending  then, 
or  later,  some  time  at  the  excavations  on 
the  site  of  Troy.  From  time  to  time  he 
contributed  numerous  papers  on  serpent  - 
worship  to  scientific  societies  and  publi- 
cations, and  is  said  to  have  claimed  to 
be  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject.  He 
had  accumulated  a  great  store  of  informa- 


tion about  certain  serpent-shaped  mounds 
or  hills  in  Scotland  and  South  Africa,  arid 
had  a  very  strong  idea  that  he  had  made 
discoveries  of  profound  importance. 

The  Doctor  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty in  Chelsea,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  his 
dealings  with  this  property  that  his  eccen- 
tricity showed  tself. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  he  rebuilt  "  The 
Six  Bells  "  in  King's  Road,  and  decorated 
the  timber  front  with  four  figures  of  Mephis- 
topheles.  The  ceiling  of  the  shop  next  door 
was  decorated  with  red  and  yellow  owls. 
For  many  years  the  house  opposite  to  the 
one  in  which  he  lived  in  Oakley  Street  was 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin :  the  front  door 
boarded  up,  the  windows  broken  and  dirty. 
Its  front  was  covered  with  fantastic  figures 
and  statues  supposed  to  show  the  Doctor's 
descent  from  the  Phoenicians.  The  ceilings 
were  reported  to  be  very  elaborately  deco- 
rated. Local  gossip  was,  of  course,  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  this  state  of  things.  The 
Doctor  was  said  to  have  lost  his  bride—a 
very  beautiful  young  lady — on  the  morning 
fixed  for  the  wedding,  and  to  have  resolved 
that  henceforth  no  one  should  inhabit  the 
house.  The  story  has  been  denied. 

He  was  buried  at  Kensworth,  near  Dun- 
stable.  The  coffin  passed  through  the 
streets  bare  and  uncovered  ;  a  single  bunch 
of  flowers,  sent  by  the  Countess  of  Seafield, 
was  placed  inside.  FREDERIC  TURNER. 

Frorae,  Somerset. 

SIR  RICHARD  WENTWORTH. — Nicolo  Tarta- 
lea  Brisciano — or  Tartaglia,  the  r.ame  by 
which  he  is  better  known — mentions  in  the 
preface  of  his '  Q.uesiti  et  Inventioni  diverse  ' 
(Venezia,  1546)  that  a  certain  idea  struck 
him  one  day  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  "  el  nostro  honorando  compare,  messer 
Ricardo  Ventuorth,  gentil'huomo  di  nostra 
sacra  Maesta."  This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
father  of  Sir  Thomas,  the  first  Baron 
Wentworth.  The  date  and  place  of  the 
meeting  are  not  given.  L.  L.  K. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  FELLOWS  OF  OXFORD 
AND  CAMBRIDGE. — The  recent  death  of 
Monsignor  Walter  Croke  Robinson  removes 
the  only  Fellow  of  either  of  these  Univer- 
sities who  was  at  the  same  time  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Monsignor  Robinson  was 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1872,  and  the  University  Tests  having  been 
abolished,  he  was  able  to  retain  his  Fellow- 
ship at  New  College,  Oxford,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  do  till  his  death. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 
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Qtttrtau 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

SONCEF  FAMILY  IN  RUSSIA  AND  AME- 
RICA. —  The  following  occurs  in  several 
Russian  genealogical  works  : — 

"  Kn.  Oleg  (Olaf)  Soncef  served  in  the  American 
army,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Of  his  posterity  little  is  known ; 
his  great-grandson,  Olaf  or  Oleg  Niclsson,  was 
living  in  1852,  when  he  was  settled  in  Bjorsater, 
East  Gothia." 

Any  information  concerning  the  American 
branch  of  the  Soncef  family  would  be 
welcomed.  EDELLEUTE. 

Riga, 

GENERAL  FRANCIS  COLUMBINE.— Sarah 
Elizabeth  Columbine  died  here  in  1813,  at 
the  age  of  100  years,  and  is  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  this  church.  I  am  desirous  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  where  her 
relative  General  Francis  Columbine,  who 
was  Governor  of  Gibraltar  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  and  died.  I  understand 
that  a  family  of  that  name  held  a  prominent 
position  in  Norwich  in  the  same  century, 
one  of  its  members  being  thrice  Mayor  of 
Norwich.  ARTHUR  B.  BALDWIN,  Rector. 

Collyweston  Kectory,  Stamford. 

[Peter  Columbine,  Mayor  of  Norwich  1755,  and 
his  son  Francis,  Mayor  in  1776,  appear  in  Mr. 
Walter  Rye's  account  of  the  family  in  his  'Norfolk 
Families'  (Norwich,  Goose  &  Son,  1913).  The 
General  is  not  mentioned.] 

TIPPOO  SAHIB'S  STICK. — We  possess  a 
heavy  walking-stick  of  some  hard  wood, 
boldly  carved  in  spiral  so  as  to  have  a  twisted 
effect.  The  ferrule  is  6£  in.  long.  The  head 
of  the  stick  bears  a  sma.ll  silver  plate  with 
the  inscription  : — 

Tippoo  Saib 
Feby  ,  1792. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  am  ignorant  of 
its  history,  knowing  only  that  it  came  into 
my  grandfather's  possession  many  years  ago 
in  this  town.  Are  any  similar  mementoes 
of  this  ruler  known  to  exist  ?  and  if  so,  what 
is  their  history  ?  MARGARET  LAVINGTON. 
Chudlcigh  House,  Bideford. 

SILVIO  PELLICO'S  '  DUTIES  OF  MAN.' — Is 
there  an  English  version  of  '  The  .Duties  of 
Man  '  ('  Dei  Doveri  degli  Uomini  ')  by  Silvio 
Pellico  ?  If  so,  is  it  scarce,  or  can  one 
obtain  a  copy  without  great  difficulty  ? 

EALA. 


HERALDIC.  —  Are  the  following  arms 
genuine,  and  known  to  have  been  borne  by 
any  person  or  community  at  any  time- 
between  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings  and 
the  early  part  of  last  century  in  England  ? 
This  query  has  a  direct  bearing  on  an  anti- 
quarian question  of  great  difficulty.  The 
arms  are  these  (tinctures  unknown)  :  Above 
an  object  apparently  intended  to  be  a  fusil, 
two  annulets ;  at  middle  base  point  a 
scallop.  R.  J.  WALKER. 

Little  Holland  House,  Kensington,  W. 

BAGNIO  IN  CHANCERY  LANE. — I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can 
supply  me  with  some  details  of  a  Bagnio 
that  "existed  somewhere,  in  Chancery  Lane 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century — as  to  its  site,  when  it  was  opened, 
&c.  Hatton,  in  his  '  New  View  of  London,' 
1708,  just  mentions  it,  but  without  giving 
any  particulars ;  it  is  also  incidentally 
mentioned  in  The  Spectator,  No.  332, 
21  March,  1712,  thus  :  "  Having  recourse 
both  to  the  Bagnio  in  Newgate  Street,  and 
to  that  in  Chancery  Lane. ..."  None  of  the 
standard  histories  of  London  mention  it. 
ALFRED  S.  FOORD. 

OLD  ETONIANS. — I  shall  be  grateful  for 
information  regarding  any  of  the  following  : 
(1)  Beeby,  Robert,  admitted  7  July,  1765, 
left  1772.  (2)  Bell,  Matthew,  admitted 
1C  Sept.,  1755,  left  1762.  (3)  Belt  (Thomas  ?), 
Robert,  admitted  28  Oct.,  1762,  left  1763. 
(4)  Benson,  George,  admitted  28  May,  1759, 
left  1764.  (5)  Best,  James,  admitted  14 
Sept.,  1763,  left  1768.  (6)  Bigland,  Edward, 
admitted  15  Nov.,  1760,  left  1762.  (7) 
Bingham,  H.,  admitted  30  April,  1756,  left 
1757.  (8)  Bishop,  James,  admitted  7  Sept., 
1764,  left  1772.  (9)  Bishop,  John,  admitted 
7  Sept.,  1764,  left  1771.  (10)  Blake,  Arthur, 
admitted  12  Sept.,  1760,  left  1761.  (11) 
Blake,  Benjamin,  admitted  10  Jan.,  1757, 
left  1760.  (12)  Blake,  Nicholas,  admitted 
9  Sept.,  1759,  left  1760.  R,  A.  A.-L. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

Imperious,  and  yet  forlorn, 

Came  through  the  silence  of  the  trees 

The  echo  of  a  golden  horn, 
Calling  to  distances. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  in  what 
burlesque  or  play  the  following  lines  occur  ? — 
Whalley  's  joined  the  Jesuit?, 
And  Wagner 's  found  a  tune. 

A.    GWYTHER. 

Windham  Club. 
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HYDON'S   BALL,  SURREY. — The   Nations 
Trust  is  at  present  trying  to  secure  funds  to 
purchase,  for  public  use  and  enjoyment,  a 
small  elevation  between  these  heights  and 
Godalming    known  as  Hydon's  Ball,  about 
ninety-two  acres  in  extent.     There  is  a  local 
rime  concerning  it,  which  runs  as  follows  : 
On  Hydon's  top  there  is  a  cup, 
And  in  that  cup  there  is  a  drop  ; 
Take  up  the  cup  and  drink  the  drop, 
And  place  the  cup  on  Hydon's  top. 
Is  anything  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name   of  this  place,   or  to   what   the  lines 
refer  ?  J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

JOHN  WARD. — Is  anything  known,  about 
this  composer  of  madrigals  beyond  what  is 
given  in  the  *  D.N.B.'  and  the  authorities 
mentioned  there  ?  Particulars  of  birth, 
death,  and  parentage  would  be  welcomed. 

E.  A.  FRY. 
227,  Strand,  W.C. 

DOMESTIC  COOKING  WITH  LIME. — In  The 
London  Literary  Gazette  (31  Jan.,  1835)  will 
be  found  a  description  of  such  a  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Adelaide  Street  Gallery  (the 
present  premises  of  Gatti's  Restaurant), 
Strand,  W.C.  :— 

"  The  most  novel  matter  was  a  lecture  by  Mr 
Maughan,  on  an  apparatus  for  cooking  withoui 
fire.  The  experiment  was  shown  with  a  tin  box 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  drawer,  where  beef 
steaks  and  eggs  were  deposited.  In  the  com 
partments,  above  and  below,  lime  was  placed, 
and  slacked  with  water.  The  usual  process  took 
place,  heat  was  disengaged,  and  the  victuals  were 
perfectly  dressed,  without  receiving  any  peculiar 
flavour  or  taste  from  the  means  employed.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  invention  of  this  kind  may  be 
conveniently  applied  under  many  domestic  cir- 
cumstances, where  fire  or  boiling  water  could  be 
dispensed  with  ;  such  as  heating  tea-urns, 
warming  beds,  &c,,  &c.,  independently  of  bachelor 


dinnering,  without  care  or  trouble.     The  opera- 
tion took  about  half-an-hour." 

Were     any   lime-cooking     stoves     subse- 
quently placed  upon  the  English  market  ? 
ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 
36,  Somerleyton  Road,  JBrixton,  S.W. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  following  Old  Westminsters  : 

(1)  Henry  Clarerit,  admitted  1719,  aged  10. 

(2)  Esme  Clarke,   admitted   1738,  aged   10. 

(3)  Henry    George    James    Clark,    admitted 
1772.     (4)  Richard  Brown  Clark,  admitted 
1788.     (5)  Skinner  Dyke   Clarke,   admitted 
1811.     (6)  George  Bertie  Clay  and  William 
Clay,    who    graduated    B.A.    at    Cambridge 
from  St.   John's  College  in   1823  and  1824 
respectively.  G.  F.  R.  B. 


JOHN  PAULEY  entered  Winchester  College 
in  1535,  aged  12,  from  St.  Michael,  Crooked 
Lane,  London,  and  was  Fellow  of  New 
College  1543-7,  LL.D.,  and  Hostiarius 
of  Winchester  College.  Kirby,  who  calls 
him  Panley  (at  p.  120),  gives  precisely  the 
same  account  of  the  after-career  of  Thomas 
Pawley,  who  entered  Winchester  College 
from  London,  aged  11,  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  Bursar  of  Winchester  College 
kindly  tells  me  that  John  Pauley  was  pro- 
bably Usher  of  Winchester  College  from 
1547/8  to  1549.  Thomas  Pawley  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  Usher. 

Sander,  in  his  list  of  Doctors  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law  who  either  had  died  in  prison 
or  were   still   in  prison   or  living  in   exile, 
mentions  D.  Joannes  Fauleus.     He  was  at 
Louvain  about  1575  (Knox,  '  Douay  Diaries,' 
3.   309).     At  what  University  did  he  take 
lis  LL.D.  degree,  and  when  ? 
ROBERT  PAYNE  entered  Winchester    Col- 
*e  in   1541,   aged    11,  from  Westminster, 
and   was  Fellow  of  New   College    1549-59, 
VI. A.    1555,   and  Rector  of   Saham  Toney, 
Norfolk,     1558,    where    he    was    succeeded 
fter  deprivation  in  1563.     His  name  occurs 
n    Sander's    list.     However,    William    Ap 
lice,    who    entered    Winchester   College    in 
1537,    aged    11,    and    was    Fellow    of    New 
College  1549-59,  is  also  said  to  have  become 
Rector  of  Saham  Toney  in  1558.     What  is 
the  explanation  of  this  ?     A  list  of  priests 
dated   20  Jan.,    1593,  mentions  among  old 
priests  Robert  Payne  alias  Father  Mychaell, 
and  says  he  was  supposed  then  to  be  in 
Lancashire  (S.P.  Dom.  Add.  Eliz.,  xxxii.  64). 
RALPH     PYKERYNG    entered    Winchester 
College  in    1523  from  Chark  in  Titchfield, 
Hants,  no  age  being  given.     He  was  Fellow 
of  New  College  1532-5,  and  left  ad  servitium. 
Is  he  the  person  who  was  Rector  of  Shustoke 


and  Lower  Whitacre,  Warwickshire,  in  1547, 
and  Vicar  of  Maxstoke,  Warwickshire,  1559  ? 
This  Ralph  Pyckeringe  was  succeeded  after 
deprivation  at  Lower  Whitacre  in  1562,  and 
at  Shustoke  in  1563.  When  was  he  suc- 
3eeded  at  Maxstoke  ?  All  three  places  are 
lear  Birmingham. 

PETER  RUSSELL  entered  Winchester   Col- 

ege  in  1540,  aged  10,  from  "  Woolverton, 

Hants,"  i.e.   probably  Wolverton,  Berkshire, 

and  is  said  to   have  been  Fellow  of  New 

"ollege     1549-52,    and    Vicar    of    Crondall, 

rlants.     He   was,   however,   still  Fellow   of 

New  College  in   May,    1554,   when   he  was 

ordained  sub -deacon  in  London.     At  what 

period  was  he  Vicar  of  Crondall  ?     When  did 

le  cease  to  be  Fellow  of  New  College  ? 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 
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TOWARD  CASTLE,  ARGYLESHIRE.  —  Will 
some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  beautiful  ruin,  arid  its  history  ? 
How  was  the  name  derived  ?  Was  there 
a  Toward  family  ?  If  so,  what  was  their 
coat  of  arms  ?  Surtees  in  the  record  of  the 
Durham  Visitation  gives  the  name  of 
"  Yoward  "  ;  might  this  be  a  corrupted 
form  of  "  Toward  "  ?  There  were  families 
of  the  latter  name  residing  in  Durham 
during  last  century. 

Again,  Antony  Toward  was  a  trusted 
servant  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  upon  his  death  she  caused  a 
stone  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Whippingham 
Churchyard.  What  is  the  inscription  on 
this  stone  ?  and  is  any  family  of  this  name 
still  existing  in  that  locality  ? 

J.  C.  ORMOND. 

5,  Park  Road,  High  Barnet,  Herts. 

GRIMOL. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  information  about  the  Grimol  after 
whom  this  district  was  originally  named, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  modern  town 
of  St.  Annes  ? 

Prof.  Cooper  of  Glasgow  University,  to 
whom  I  wrote  for  information,  said  there 
was  an  Irish  saint  Grunnmhael  who  lived 
about  a  century  later  than  Columba.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  '  History  of  Blackpool  ' 
gives  the  name  as  derived  from  the  Welsh 
'kilgury,  a  corner,  and  meol,  a  sand-heap. 

I  should  feel  highly  obliged  by  being 
directed  to  any  authorities. 

St.  Annes-on-the-Sea.          J'   MACDONALD. 

"  DOUSE." — May  not  this  slang  word  in 
its  meaning  of  "to  put  out,"  "  to  extin- 
guish," be  the  German  austun  =  ausmachen, 
equal  to  "  do  out,"  "  dout  "  a  light  ?  It 
would  not  be  the  only  case  of  a  cant  word 
being  imported  from  Germany. 

Berlin.  G-  KRUEGER. 

LLEWELYN  AP  REES  A?  GRONO,  1359. — 
When  Edward  le  Despenssr,  fifth  Baron  le  De- 
spenser,  Lord  of  Glamorgan  and  Morganwg, 
granted  to  the  town  of  Neath,  Glam.,  a 
charter  of  liberties,  dated  at  Cardiff,  8  Nov., 
1359,  one  of  the  two  Welsh  witnesses  named 
as  testing  the  grant  was  "  Lewelyn  ap  Rees 
ap  Gronowe  "  (G.  G.  Francis,  '  Charters 
relating  to  Neath  ';  G.  T.  Clark,  '  Cartse,' 
No.  MCXCIV.,  p.  1631).  Who  was  this 
Llewelyn  ?  I  am  of  opinion  he  was  the 
grandson  of  that  Grono  whose  father, 
Cradoc  ab  Richard,  is  styled  in  the  Gla- 
morgan genealogies  (first  of  his  family)  Lord 
of  Glyn  Nedd  (i.e.,  of  the  Vale  of  Neath). 


This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion  that  Cradoc  ab  Richard 
was  grandson  of  that  Eineon  ab  Collwyn 
who  brought  Robert  Fitz  Hamon  into 
Glamorgan  in  1093.  AP  THOMAS. 

BATTLE  OF  LOHFELDT.  —  When,  and  be- 
tween whom,  was  the  battle  of  Lohfeldt 
fought  ?  BLADUD. 

NELL  GWYN  :  ROSE  GWYN. — Mr.  Cecil 
Chesterton,  in  his  book  on  Nell  Gwyn, 
makes  mention  of  a  Rose  Gwyn  who  was 
arrested  for  theft  in  1663  and  sent  to  New- 
gate, and  subsequently  released  because  her 
father  had  lost  all  in  the  royal  cause.  Could 
any  reader  oblige  me  with  the  date  of  this 
arrest  or  the  name  of  the  book  or  paper  where 
the  above  particulars  are  given  ?  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  under  Nell 
Gwyn.  VERA. 

HELMETS  IN  CHURCHES. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  what  was  the  origin  of  fixing 
helmets  in  churches,  some  of  which,  from 
their  fragile  substance,  could  not  have  been 
used  in  warfare  ?  Specimens  exist  in  the 
following  Surrey  churches  :  Cheam,  Croydon, 
Sutton,  Wimbledon,  and  Ewell.  The  first 
four  named  are  made  of  iron  ;  that  of  Ewell 
is  a  mixture  of  steel  and  brass,  the  owner  of 
which  is  unknown.  I  shall  be  most  grateful 
for  any  information. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  T/>dge,  Ewell. 

MISSIONARY  SHIP  DUFF. — This,  said  to 
be  the  first  missionary  expedition  to  leave 
England,  sailed  in  November,  1798,  and 
returned  in  1799.  Will  any  reader  inform 
me  where  I  may  obtain  an  account  of  this 
expedition,  or  any  particulars  relative  there- 
to ?  H.  H. 
[See  10  S.  x.  503  ;  xi.  112.] 

DICK'S  *  SUMMER  MORNING  ON  THE 
THAMES.' — I  should  be  grateful  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  give  me  any  information 
respecting  a  painting  that  has  come  into 
my  possession.  It  is  a  landscape  with  cattle, 
and  is  entitled  '  A  Summer  Morning  on  the 
Thames ' ;  it  is  signed  B.  Dick,  and  dated 
1875.  Any  information  respecting  this  artist 
would  oblige.  G.  ELLIS. 

Liverpool. 

'  OLD  ROSE  '  was  a  song  mentioned  by 
Izaak  Walton  in  the  "  second  day  "  of  '  The 
Compleat  Angler.'  Where  can  the  whole 
song  be  found  ?  Bohn  (1856)  gives  two 
verses  of  it  in  a  foot-note,  but  he  supplies 
no  reference.  E.  O. 
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THE    TAYLOR    SISTERS. 
(11   S.  ix.  225,  297,  317,  354.) 

MB.  HENRY  TAYLOR'S  interesting  reply  to 
myN  previous  inquiry  leads  me  on  to  ask 
whether  the  '  Original  Poems  '  of  the  Rout- 
ledge  1868  edition  are  all  by  A.  and  J.  Taylor 
(though  "  with  regrettable  alterations  in  the 
text  "),  or  whether  this  selection  of  verses  is 
made  up  of  contributions  by  several  writers. 
The  incongruity  of  the  illustrations  repre- 
senting people  in  costumes  "  fifty  or  sixty 
yeaacs  in  advance  of  the  poetry "  raises 
curiosity  to  know  why  this  needless  mis- 
take occurred.  It  would  have  been  just 
as  easy  for  such  capable  artists  to  have 
depicted  the  incidents  giving  rise  to  the 
verses  with  figures  of  the  period  under 
consideration.  Was  a  sort  of  pious  fraud 
perpetratecl  to  make  the  book  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  juvenile  readers  of  the  late  sixties  ? 
or  may  it  not  be  that  the  artists  were  given 
manuscript  copies  by  publishers  themselves 
ignorant  of  j;he  age  of  the  verses,  and  in  all 
good  faith  produced  the  pictures  that  have 
now  done  service  for  more  than  forty  years  ? 
MR.  TAYLOR  is  right  in  remarking  that 
"  art  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  depths  in  the 
early  Victorian  period "  ;  but  1868  was 
rather  late  in  that  period  perhaps,  and  to 
regard  the  two  illustrations  to  '  Little  Ann 
and  her  Mother  '  as  representative  of  Vic- 
torian art  at  "  its  lowest  depths  "  is,  to  my 
mind,  to  conjecture  that  Victorian  art  at  its 
highest  heights  must  have  been  something 
to  be  very  thankful  for.  The  frontispiece 
to  the  volume,  by  R.  Barnes,  showing  the 
"  elegant  lady,"  the  "  tall  footman,"  the 
<£  beautiful  chariot,"  and  the  tearful  little 
beggar  girl  of  Cavendish  Square,  is  superb  ; 
and  the  smaller  picture,  by  J.  Jellicoe,  of 
the  stroll  in  the  Square  is  equally  good  in 
its  way.  The  sketch  of  the  former  incident 
by  the  17-year-old  Isaac  Taylor  to  which 
MR.  HENRY  TAYLOR  refers,  though,  of 
course,  more  interesting  on  account  of  the 
personality  of  the  artist,  may  possibly 
stand  in  artistic  relationship  to  that  by 
R.  Barnes  much  as  Lewis  Carroll's  own 
pencil  conception  of  "  Alice  "  does  to  John 
Tenniel's.  Surely  MR.  HENRY  TAYLOR  has 
been  a  little  too  sweeping  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  finely  conceived  illustrations  in  this 
Avell-produced  specimen  of  a  "  book  of  the 
sixties."  It  may  be  "an  erratic  edition  " 
of  a  work  out  of  copyright,  but  scarcely  the 
"  worst  instance  "  known  of  such  things  of 


the  early  Victorian  period,  as  his  article 
would  seem  to  imply.  The  authoresses 
of  '  Original  Poems,'  like  the  authoress  of 
'  Jessica's  First  Prayer '  and  books  of  its 
class,  should  ever  be  held  in  tender  and 
grateful  memory.  I  rather  think,  however, 
that  R.  Barnes  (whoever  he  was)  did  his 
share,  too,  in  his  day  in  the  right  direction, 
in  which  the  good  Taylor  Sisters  always 
consistently  pointed.  He  has  helped  to 
build  up  true  character  during  a  long 
generation  by  means  of  his  clever  and 
spirited  drawing ;  his 
"  Dear  ladies,"  she  cries,  and  the  tears  trickle 

down, 

"  Relieve  a  poor  beggar,  I  pray," 
is  art  that  appeals  and  drives  home,  just  as 
the  art  of  the  Taylor  Sisters  themselves  does 
in  its  own  gentle  and  suggestive  way. 
"  Little  Ann  "  and  "  Jessica  "  of  the  "  first 
prayer  "  will  long  endure  to  inspire  to  high 
endeavour.  In  the  meanwhile,  thanks  to 
R.  Barnes  as  well  as  to  the  good  sisters, 

The  ladies  in  feathers  and  jewels  are  seen, 
The  chariot  is  painted  all  o'er, 

The  footman  behind  is  in  silver  and  green, 

The  horses  are  prancing  before. 
Let  us  do  justice  to  R.  Barnes. 

WlLMOT   CORFIELD. 


BIRMINGHAM  STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS  : 
SIR  WILLIAM  WILSON  (11  S.  ix.  278,  377).— 
My  authority  for  the  statement  (ante, 
p.  278)  that  Sir  William  Wilson  designed  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Warwick  is 
Mr.  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam.  Treating 
"  of  the  Debased  English  Style  "  in  '  The 
Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture '  (7th  ed.,  1845),  he  refers  (p.  317)  to 

"  the  Tower,  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Warwick,  which  were 
rebuilt  after  the  fire,  A.D.  1694,  by  which  those 
portions  of  the  old  church  were  destroyed,  and 
completed  A.D.  1704"  ; 
and  in  a  foot-note  adds  : — 

"  This    structure,    which   was    erected   after   a 

design  by  Sir  William  Wilson,  is  fully  described 

in  the  second  number  of  a  work  now  in  progress, 

'  Notices  of  the  Churches  in  Warwickshire.'  "         3 

S.  T.  H.  PARKES. 

Referring  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick, 
on  p.  104  of  '  Highways  and  Byways  in 
Shakespeare's  Country  '  (1914),  Archdeacon 
Hutton  writes  : —  ' 

"  It  seems  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  first 
consulted,  and  the  designs  which  he  made  are 
among  the  papers  in  All  Souls'  Library  marked 
'  not  executed  ' — but,  though  most  books  deny 
it,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  tower  really  is  his 
Avork,  for  the  design  among  his  papers  is  entitled 
'  orthography  of  the  toAver  of  the  parochial 
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church  of  S.  Mary  at  Warwick  executed  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  in  execution  of  a  defective 
prior  design  by  other  hands.'  The  other  hands 
were  those  of  Sir  William  Wilson,  who  built 
Nottingham  Castle,  and  designed  the  nave  ;  and 
the  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  undoubtedly 
his." 

The  most  "  substantial  "  authority  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  for  the  statement 
that  Wilson  did  not  design  the  tower  is  to 
be  found  on  p.  34  of  vol.  i.  of  '  The  Churches 
of  Warwickshire  '  (1847)  : — 

"  The  bills  connected  with  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Church  are  in  the  possession  of  H.  E.  Landor, 
Esq.,  of  Tachbrook.  The  following  particulars 
have  been  selected  from  the  building  accounts  : 

"  Sir  William  Wilson's  tower  yfc  failed  which 
should  have  been  98  feet  high  with  four  pinnacles, 
pticularly 

The  Hight  to  ye  Nave  45  feet 

The  part  built  and  pulled  down  29    ,, 
The  part  left  unbuilt  24    „ 

New  tower  hight  98 

Church  45  feet 

Belfry  21     „ 

Chime  Hoom  11    ,, 
Bell  Room      40    „ 

117 

"  Sir  William  Wilson  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Leicester,  and  resided  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  in 
this  county,  where  he  followed  the  business  of 
a  builder.  He  married  the  widow  of  Henry 
Pudsey,  Esq.,  of  Langley  Hall,  through  whose 
interest  he  was  knighted  at  Whitehall,  May  3rd, 
1081.  He  built  Four  Oaks  Hall,  in  the  parish  of 
Mutton  Coldfleld,  for  Lord  Folliot,  which  house 
has  since  been  altered.  He  died  3rd  June,  1710, 
in  his  70th  year." 

A.  C.  C. 

BOOKS  ON  LONDON  :  GREAT  CHART  (US. 
viii.  232,  292).— If  your  correspondent  will 
write  to  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  him 
all  the  information  I  have  relating  to  the 
Crouch  family  of  Great  Chart,  where  they 
were  settled  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  last  date  I  have  of  their  being  at  Great 
Chart  is  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  church 
registers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  have  some  original  deeds  and  copies  of 
others  relating  to  Giles  Crouch,  who  lived 
in  Cornhill,  London,  and  belonged  to  those 
of  Great  Chart.  His  will,  proved  in  1599, 
contains  many  references  to  lands,  &c.,  in 
the  latter  parish. 

Nicholas  atte  Crouche  of  Great  Chart,  so 
named  from  his  living  near  the  cross,  was 
Sheriff  of  Kent  in  1376-7."  He  appears  to 
have  held  other  appointments,  and  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  chosen  to  resist  the 
rebels  in  1381.  CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

62,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 


"AMONG  THE  BLIND  THE  ONE-EYED  MAN  is 
KING  "  (11  S.  ix.  369).— Edmund  Campion's 
quotation  is  taken  "from  Erasmus's  '  Chili  - 
ades  Adagiorum,'  No.  96  of  the  fifth  Cen- 
turia  of  the  third  Chilias,  of  which  this  is  the- 
text : — 

Inter  ccecos  regnat  Sirdbus. 

'Ev  rots  rbirois  rdv  rv<f>\wv  \dfj,ui>  (3a<ri\€fau>. 
In  regione  caecorurn  rex  est  luscus.  Inter 
indoctos,  qui  semidpctus  est,  doctissimus  habetur. 
Inter  mendicos,  qui  paululum  habet  nummorum,. 
Croesus  est.  Sapit  vulgi  foecem." 
I  can  go  no  further  than  this,  nor  say  where 
Erasmus  (1467-1536)  obtained  his*  Greek 
quotation  from. 

The  saying  is,  anyhow,  a  very  old  one, 
and  to  be  found  with  pretty  well  all  nations, 
Eastern  and  others.  The  French  say : — 

"  Au  royaume  (or  au  pays)  des  aveugles  les 
borgnes  sont  rois," 

and 

"  Au  pays  d 'aveugles,  bienheureux  qui  a 
un  ceil." 

The  Spaniards  : — 

"  Mas  vale  tuerto  che  ciego." 

In  addition  to  the  two  English  forms 
already  given,  there  is  : — 

"  A  man  were  better  be  half  blind  than  have 
both  his  eyes  out." 

The  same  idea  has  inspired  Juvenal  in 
Sat.  X.  227-8  :— 

ambos 
Perdidit  ille  oculos  et  luscis  invidet .... 

H.    GOUDCHAUX. 
Paris. 

MR.  WAINE  WRIGHT  asks  who  originated 
this  saying.  The  origin  of  proverbs  is 
too  often,  like  Mr.  Yellowpluslrs  "  buth," 
"  wrapped  up  in  a  mystry." 

Bebel,  '  Proverbia  Germanica,'  No.  226, 
has  "  Inter  caecos  unoculus  rex  est  "  ;  and 
Suringar's  annotated  edition  furnishes  abun- 
dant parallels  from  French,  German,  Dutch, 
and  Swiss  collections — e.g.,  "  Borgne  est 
roy  entre  aueugles,"  from  the  '  Proverbia 
Gallicana'  of  1519.  Erasmus,  *  Adagia,' 
"  Inter  caecos  regnat  strabus,"  is  referred  to 
for  the  proverb  'Ev  TOIS  TOTTOIS  run/  rv<f>\iov 
pao-iAcvei,  where  Aa/ztov  should  be 
,  from  Michael  Apostolios,  vii.  23. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

In  his  c  Jacula  Prudentum  '  (1640)  George 
Herbert  has  "  In  the  kingdom  of  blind  men 
the  one-eyed  is  king."  Sir  William  Temple 
in  his  'Miscellanea  '  (1696),  2nd  part,  4th ed., 
p.  342,  says,  "For  among  the  blind,  he  that 
has  one  eye  is  a  Prince." 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 
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In  endeavouring  to  find  the  origin  of 
this  saying,  I  have  been  successful  only  in 
finding  a  reference  to  an  earlier  use  than  the 
one  in  1581  given  by  your  correspondent. 
The  '  Comedye  of  Acolastus,'  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  G.  Fullonius  by  John 
Palsgrave  (1540).  gives  "Amongst  xx 
blynde  an  one-eyed  man  may  be  a  kynge." 
Erasmus  also  states,  "  Inter  csecos  regnat 
strabus,"  c.  1500. 

ARCHIBALD  SPABKE,  F.R.S.L. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (US.  ix.  307,  357).— 
The  poem  about  which  MR.  PATERSON 
inquires  bears  the  title  '  Wanted,'  and  was 
written  by  Dr.  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland,  an 
American  author  (1819-81).  He  was  a 
college  graduate  in  medicine,  but  practised 
the  profession  only  for  a  short  period.  His 
earliest  successful  work  was  as  an  educator. 
Later  he  entered  journalism,  and  was  for 
some  years  associate  editor  and  part  pro- 
prietor of  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts) 
Republican,  then  (and  now)  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  American  newspapers. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  his  articles  on 
social  and  domestic  moralities  were  held  by 
the  many  readers  of  the  Republican  led 
Holland  to  undertake  further  literary  work, 
arid  he  published  in  book-form  a  -series  of 
papers  entitled  '  Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters,' 
and  two  long  poems,  '  Bitter  Sweet '  and 
'  Kathrina,'  all  of  which  were  remarkably 
popular. 

On  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  Hol- 
land published  a  Life  of  him — another  great 
popular  success.  In  1870  he  became  editor 
of  Scribner's  Monthly  Magazine.  Several 
other  volumes  of  essays,  novels,  and  poems 
came  from  his  pen,  but  none  attained  the 
vogue  of  his  earlier  writings. 
.  The  poem  '  Wanted  '  can  be  found  in  his 
'  Garnered  Sheaves  '  (collected  poems,  1873). 

Washington,  B.C.  JOHN  T'  LoOMIS' 

The  poem  inquired  for  by  MR.  PATERSON 
is  entitled  '  Wanted,'  and  will  be  found  in 
'  Complete  Poetical  Writings  of  J.  G. 
Holland,'  New  York,  1879,  pp.  472-3.  A 
notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  Appleton's 
'  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography.'  The 
list  of  his  works  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  fills  over  a  column. 


Boston,  U.S. 


ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 


FRENCH  VERGE  WATCH  (US.  ix.  328). — 
The  initials  "D.  C.,"  with  a  flower  beneath 
on  the  case,  might  be  those  of  D.  Cochin, 
a  celebrated  repousse  chaser  of  watch- 
cases,  1740-70.  TOM  JONES. 


KITCHIN:  PARRY  (US.  ix.  328).— A  short 
biographical  notice  and  portrait  of  John 
Parry  the  musical  entertainer  appeared  in 
The  Graphic  of  3  Feb.,  1877.  It  is  there- 
stated  that  he  was  "son  of  John  Parry r 
editor  of  'Welsh  Melodies,'  &c.,  and  'Bard 
Alaw.'" 

DODD  FAMILY  (US.  ix.  329).— See  8  S.  vi. 
146,  212  ;  vii.  108,  333.      JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

"  RUCKSACK  "  OR  "  RUCKSACK  "  (11  S.  viii.. 
447,  497,  517;  ix.  53,  117,  196,  256,  292,. 
314). — It  is  good  that  the  discussion  was  not 
allowed  to  close  with  the  erroneous  sugges- 
tions made  at  p.  196,  which  are  the  more 
to  be  regretted  since  DR.  KRUEGER  had 
already  (ante.,  p.  53)  pointed  out  the  real 
truth.  In  order  to  prevent  misconception  r 
he  might  have  remarked  that  ruck  is  not  only 
the  old  form  of  the  word  meaning  "  the  back," 
but  also  the  living  form  in  the  modern  dia- 
lects of  Upper  Germany  (including  Switzer- 
land, Bavaria,  and  Tirol).  The  word  is 
simply  one  of  many  examples  of  a  well- 
ascertained  fact,  viz.,  that  in  the  Middle 
High-German  period,  when  u  was  modified 
to  ii  through  the  influence  of  an  original  i  or 
j  in  the  following  syllable,  this  change 
(known  as"  umlaut  ")  did  not  take  place- 
in  Upper  Germany  when  the  u  was  protected 
by  ck  and  certain  other  consonants  (see,  for 
example,  Dr.  Joseph  Wright's  *  Historical 
German  Grammar,'  §  79,  u,  note;  §  100). 
Thus  in  Middle  High-German  the  Upper- 
German  forms  were  bucken  (" to  bend"), 
drucken  ("to  press"),  jucken  ("to  itch"),. 
stucke  ("  piece  "),  zucken  ("  to  jerk,"  &c.), 
while  in  the  more  northern  portions  of  the 
High  German  area  the  forms  were  bucken, 
drucken,  jucken,  stucke,  zucken.  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  dialects  of  Upper  and 
Middle  Germany  still  exists  at  the  present 
day  ;  but  a  number  of  Upper  German  forma 
have  established  themselves  in  the  literary 
language,  e.g.,  drucken  in  the  sense  of  "to 
print,"  jucken,  zucken,  &c.  The  name 
Innsbruck  contains  the  Upper  German  form 
of  Bvihke,  "  bridge."  Rucksack  is  a  modern 
borrowing  from  the  speech  of  the  Upper 
German  mountaineers.  In  the  '  N.K.D.,'  as. 
well  as  in  Grimm's  '  Worterbuch,'  the  word 
is,  of  course,  rightly  explained. 

JOHNSONIANA  (US.  ix.  206).— The  con- 
fusion between  O.S.  and  N.S.  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  Johnson's  age  for  Dr.  Parr's  epitaph 
was  referred  to  by  W.  E.  B.  in  a  note  on 
'  Monumental  Inscriptions,'  10  S.  vi.  225. 

Heidelberg.  L.  B.  M.  STRACHAN. 
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DIARIES  (11  S.  vii.  109). — Does  such  a 
thing  exist  as  a  chronological  list  of  all  known 
diaries  of  date  anterior  to  c.  1700,  distin- 
guishing such  as  are  of  purely  local  or  family 
interest  from  those  of  public  concern,  and 
specifying  such  as  have  been  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  ?  W.  M.  M. 

WILLIAM    BROMLEY    (11    S.   ix.    348).— 
?  William  Davenport   Bromley,   s.  William 
Throgmorton    of    Bagginton,  co.   Warwick, 
arm.  Christ  Church,  matric.  21  Nov.,  1780, 
aged  17.  A.    R.   BAYLEY. 

ROLANDSAULEN  (11  S.  viii.  145,  273). — 
When  hunting  for  something  else  in  a  volume 
of  *  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  I  came 
on  some  information  about  Rolandsaulen 
which  interested  me,  and  may  be  of  service 
to  others  who  noticed  the  articles  above 
referred  to.  The  statues  are  probably 
symbolical  of  the  rights  ceded  to  the  town- 
folk  :— 

"The  earliest  known  allusion  to  a  status 
Rolandi,  under  this  name,  occurs  in  a  privilegium 
granted  by  Henry  V.  to  the  town  of  Bremen 
(1111).  The  word  Bolandsaule  is  perhaps  a 
piece  of  folk-etymology  for  an  earlier  Rothland- 
saule,  or  red-land  pillar,  i.e.  the  before-named 
figure  or  pillar,  which  signified  that  the  state  in 
which  it  stood  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
an  other  words  was  a  Blutgerichtstatte.  Grimm 
suspects  a  connexion  between  Roland  statues 
and  the  old  Teutonic  pillars  of  which  the  Irminsul 
destroyed  by  Charlemagne  is  the  best-known 
•example.  These  Roland  statues  are  sometimes 
in  the  open  air,  as  at  Bremen  or  Magdeburg  ;  or 
against  the  town-house,  as  at  Halberstadt  ;  or 
in  the  church,  as  formerly  at  Gottingen.  Some- 
times they  ride  on  horseback,  as  at  Haldensleben, 
near  Magdeburg,  but  more  generally  they  are 
to  be  found  standing  upright.  They  always  bear 
&  sword  in  their  right  hand,  and  very  frequently 
a  shield  in  their  left,"  &c. 

I  should  like  to  express  penitence  for 
writing  about  a  "  decapitated  head  "  (US. 
viii.  145).  I  cannot  forgive  myself. 

DEATH  FOLK-LORE  (11  S.  ix.  128,  196, 
•236,  278,  296,  350,  sub  '  Tying  Legs  after 
Death'). — If  ROCKINGHAM  wTill  refer  to  the 
.second  of  these  references,  he  will  find  that  his 
theory  has  been  anticipated.  MB.  M.  L.  R. 
BRESLAR'S  account  of  Hebrew  customs  in 
England  is  valuable  ;  but  I  seem  to  remember 
a  novel  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  which  mentions 
an  observance  or  two  proper  to  a  death- 
chamber  that  he  does  not  include.  Chap.  ix. 
•of  '  Count  Teleki  '  records  some  striking 
points  of  ritual,  but  they  were  carried  out  in 
Warsaw,  and  may  not  have  been  imported 
into  this  country.  Have  Quakers  any 
peculiar  mode  of  treating  their  dead  ? 

ST.    SWITHIN. 


DICK  TURPIN'S  PISTOL  (US.  vi.  107,  316, 
456) — MR.  JAMES  CURTIS,  at  the  first  refer- 
ence, gives  a  quotation  from  The  Times  in 
which  this  pistol  is  described  as  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Presented  to  Dick  Turpin  at 
'  The  White  Bear  Inn,'  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  7th, 
1735." 

In  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers  for 
March,  1735,  Case  No.  36  is  the  trial  of  Field, 
Rose,  Walker,  Bush  alias  Saunders,  "  with 
Richard  Turpin  and  Samuel  Gregory  not  yet 
taken,"  for  burglary  at  Mr.  Francis's  house 
on  7  Feb. 

John  Wheeler,  King's  evidence,  deposed 
that 

"the  prisoners,  and  I  and  Richard  Turpin  and 
Samuel  Gregory,  met  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  the 
upper  end  of  Drury  Lane,  about  five  in  the  evening 
[of  that  day]." 

The  party  had  about  fifteen  pistols  be- 
tween them,  besides  a  pair  they  stole  at  the 
house  burgled.  '  The  Newgate  Calendar ' 
speaks  of  the  inn  as  "  The  White  Bear  "  ;  but 
the  prosecution,  as  well  as  Wheeler,  spoke  of 
the  inn,  according  to  the  Sessions  Papers,  as 
"  The  White  Hart,"  the  landlord  of  which  it 
seems,  had  run  away  rather  than  be  an 
evidence  in  the  case. 

There  may  well  have  been  two  inns  in  the 
Lane,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  visit  on 
this  day  to  "  The  White  Bear." 

ERIC   R.  WATSON. 

WALLER'S  *  PANEGYRICK  '  (US.  ix.  327). 
— When  B.  B.  says  we  neither  got  nor  needed 
foodstuffs  from  the  Indies  in  Waller's  time, 
he  has  surely  forgotten  rice — "  so  generally 
eaten  and  so  valuable,"  as  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  says.  Rice  is  mentioned  in  many 
of  the  early  reports  made  by  their  agents  to 
the  East  India  Company  :  by  Finch,  for 
instance,  and  Capts.  Saris  and  Knox,  to 
name  no  others.  Tavernier  says  a  great 
deal  about  it,  and  names  Bengal  as  its  chief 
geographical  source.  He  says  Bengal  sup- 
plies "  very  remote  countries,"  and  "  fur- 
nishes the  Ships  of  Europe  with  excellent 
biscuits  "  as  well. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN  (11  S.  ix.  87,  177,  217, 
295,  334). — I  am  much  obliged  to  your  corre 
spondents  on  this  subject,  but  none  of 
them  has  succeeded  in  finding  an  answer 
to  my  question.  I  have  discovered  inde- 
pendently that  "  Chipping  Walden  "  occurs 
in  charters  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time;  and 
"  Saffron  Walden  "  is,  of  course,  familiar  in 
the  title  of  Nashe's  pamphlet.  It  is  really 
curious  that  nobody  appears  to  have  re- 
corded the  first  appearance  of  this  name. 

C.  C.  B. 
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"  THE  SECRETARY  AT  WAR  "  (11  S.  ix.  326, 
374). — As  MR.  J.  L.  LUCAS  notes,  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  created  in 
1 854,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  a  commission  was  issued  to  Lord  Pan- 
mure  enabling  him  to  hold  the  office  of 
•Secretary-at-War  as  well  as  his  Secretary- 
ship of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
'War  held  the  additional  and  separate  office 
of  Secretary-at-War  until  it  was  abolished 
in  1863  by  26  &  27  Viet.  cap.  12. 

The  Secretary-at-War  being  responsible 
for  the  financial  work  of  the  Army,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  Sebastopol  cannon  men- 
tioned was  presented  by  that  department, 
and  thus  the  donor  was  designated  the 
"  Secretary-at-War,"  although  he  might 
equally  well  have  been  called  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  C.  H.  R.  PEACH. 

ALTARS  (11  S.  ix.  187,  238,  275,  314,  336). 
— -The  original  stone  altar  is  still  in  use  in 
the  Jesus  Chapel  in  Norwich  Cathedral.  It 
was  displaced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
for  over  three  centuries  formed  part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  chapel  ;  but  the  late 
Dean  Goulburn  restored  it  to  its  original 
position,  and  the  surface  of  it  appears  to 
have  suffered  but  little  from  the  use  to 
which  it  was  put  for  so  many  years. 

FREDERICK  f .  ^HIBGAME. 

23,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 

A  list  of  altar  -  slabs  remaining  in  the 
county  is  given  on  p.  29  of  Dr.  J.  Charles 
€ox's  '  Little  Guide  to  Warwickshire  '  (1914). 
The  altar  -  slab  is  in  situ  in  the  Sheldon 
Chapel  of  Becley  Church,  just  over  the 
Warwickshire  border,  near  Redditch,  Wor- 
cestershire. In  '  English  Church  Furniture,' 
by  Dr.  Cox  and  Alfred  Harvey,  M.B.  (1907), 
a,  list  of  158  examples  is  given;  sixteen  more 
were  supplied  in  the  second  edition;  and 
Dr.  Cox  announced  on  12  Nov.,  1911,  in  a 
letter  to  The  Church  Times,  that  he  had  then 
fifty-five  additions  to  insert  in  a  third  edition 
if  one  should  be  called  for.  Hence  the 
number  recorded  at  that  date  reached  a 
total  of  229,  "  exclusive  of  several  in  ruined 
•churches  or  chapels."  A.  C.  C. 

PARIS  IN  1780  AND  1860  (11  S.  ix.  169). — 
•*  Paris  and  its  Environs :  an  Illustrated 
Handbook,'  published  by  Bohn  in  1859,  is, 
according  to  the  editor's  Preface,  based  on 
Mrs.  Gore's  '  Paris,'  "  written  fifteen  years 
ago."  The  handbook  is  profusely  'illus- 
trated ;  five  of  the  engravings  are  from 
paintings  by  Turner. 

EDWARD  STEVENS. 
Melbourne 


PARISH  REGISTERS  (US.  ix.  344). — Cer- 
tainly, registers  should  be  printed,  but  unfor- 
tunately many  of  those  in  print  are  frequently 
incorrect,  having  been  transcribed  by  persons 
unable  to  read  the  handwritings.  If  Govern- 
ment would  take  up  the  subject  and  appoint 
an  editor  for  each  county,  it  might  be  done. 
I  have  MSS.  myself  I  cannot  afford  to  print. 
Why  could  not  the  Record  Office,  British 
Museum,  or  Somerset  House  set  aside  a 
room  for  MSS.  and  printed  works  at  a  small 
charge  ?  Transcribing  correctly  requires  a 
special  education  in  palaeography  to  ensure 
accuracy.  (Mrs.)  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchamstead  Place,  Berks. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
registers  have  been  completely  printed  in 
counties  such  as  Nottingham,  where  the 
marriages  of  nearly  every  parish  have  been 
printed  ;  also  how  many  marriage  volumes 
have  had  indexes  printed.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  marriages  will  be  printed  again 
whenever  the  baptisms  and  burials  are 
printed,  as  they  form  not  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  whole,  but  probably  the  most 
interesting.  Therefore  there  must  be,  to 
a  large  extent,  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  money.  G.  D.  LTJMB. 

.£63,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 

GERMAN  FUNERAL  CUSTOM  (US.  vi.  368, 
436,  500  ;  vii.  95,  152). — My  mother  has 
shown  me  another  allusion  to  this  which 
may  be  worth  noting,  as  it  refers  to  yet 
another  district,  Thuringia.  The  passage 
occurs  in  Miss  Marlitt's  novel  '  Goldelse,'  on 
p.  259  of  the  22nd  ed.  (Leipzig,  n.d.) : — 

"  Es  war  sicher  ein  Missgriff,  class  wir  heute 
nicht  mit  Leichenbittermienen,  Citronen  in  den 
jlanden  wad  bis  iiber  die  Nase  in  schwarz.eri 
£repp  gewickelt,  erschienen  sind." 

I  believe  the  story  was  first  published  as 

serial  in  the  Gartenlaube  about  1870. 

G.  H.  WHITE. 
1  St.  Cross,  Harleston,  Norfolk. 

LANCASHIRE  SOBRIQUETS  (US.  viii.  125, 
197,  256). — In  one  of  the  scarce  Surey  De- 
moniack  Tracts,  published  in  1697,  the  term 
'  Manchester-Whelp  "  occurs  twice  :  once 
,vhere  a  man  is  addressed  as  "  Thou  Man- 
chester -  Whelp,"  and  again,  "So  that  the 
Vlanchester-Whelp  might  be  known,  tho' 
le  had  none  of  his  Wares  about  him."  I 
lave  never  met  with  this  before.  Perhaps 
t  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  Manchester 
sobriquet,  but  rather  a  name  given  to 
Manchester  agents  or  travellers  with  Man- 
chester goods  for  sale. 

HENRY  FISHWICK. 
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"BURCANES"  (11  S.  ix.  309,  357).— The 
nearest  word  in  form,  and  to  the.  descrip- 
tion given,  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  is  "  burgaines," 
the  name  of  little  farms  (about  thirty 
acres)  in  the  South  and  West  of  England  ; 
also  "  bargain,"  a  small  farm  holding. 
Under  "  burian  "  a  quotation  gives  "  byr- 
genne,"  a  tomb,  sepulchre.  The  Dictionary 
says  of  the  O.E.  "byrgen"  (to  protect, 
shelter,  or  hide)  that  evidence  is  wanting  as  to 
its  identity  with  the  local  Scotch  "  burian," 
which  is  not  associated  with  it.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  "  boreen  "  is  from  the  Gaelic  "  bothar  " 
(a  road,  lane).  TOM  JONES. 

I  regret  that  at  the  latter  reference  I  acci- 
dentally omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that 
there  is  also  a  place  called  "  Burwains " 
.slightly  to  the  east  of  the  Roman  road 
leading  southward  from  Colne  in  Lancashire. 
It  is  marked  on  Bartholomew's  i-inch  map, 
and  is  mentioned  in  an  Inq.  p.m.  taken 
12  May,  15  James  (1617),  as  "  Burwaines." 

Burwaines  in  1617,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Borwence  (ante,  p.  357)  in  1666  (which 
is  now  called  Borrans),  leaves  the  impression 
that  they  are  variants  of  Borrans. 

W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL,  Col. 

Jvirkby  Lonsdale. 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word 
Borrans  in  connexion  with  Roman  remains 
(and  in  the  same  part  of  the  country)  might 
have  been  mentioned  by  COL.  CHIPPINDALL. 
At  the  head  of  Windermere,  close  to  where 
the  River  Rothay  joins  the  lake,  is  a  flat 
piece  of  ground  on  which  stood  a  Roman 
station,  probably  to  guard  the  road  that 
led  from  the  east  over  the  Stye  Pass  to 
some  port  on  the  west  coast :  this  is  known 
as  "  Borrans."  ERNEST  B.  SAVAGE. 

S.  Thomas',  Douglas. 

UNCOLLECTED  KIPLING  ITEMS  (US.  viii- 
441,  464,  485,  515  ;  ix.  34,  93,  134,  309). — 
'  Cuckoo  Song,'  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
last  article  appeared  first  in  the  special  one- 
thousandth  number  of  Pearson's  Weekly, 
under  the  title  of  '  Hefful  Cuckoo  Song.' 
("  Hefful  "  is  the  local  pronunciation  of 
Heathfield,  a  parish  in  Sussex.)  It  was 
reprinted  by  permission  in  my  '  Heathfield 
Memorials '  (London,  A.  L.  Humphreys, 
1910).  It  has  been  collected  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
4  Songs  from  Books  '  (London,  Macmillan, 
1913).  There  are  two  bibliographical  errors 
connected  with  its  inclusion  therein  to 
which  attention  should  be  drawn.  1.  The 
title  of  the  book  in  which  it  previously  ap- 
peared is  given  erroneously  as  '  Heathfield 
Parish  Memoirs.5  2.  This  book  is  not  the 


work  of  Mr.  Kipling.  In  the  sense  in  which 
the  collection  of  '  Songs  from  Books  '  was 
made,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Preface 
("I  have  collected  the  verses  arid  chapter- 
headings  scattered  through  my  books"), 
'  Cuckoo  Song '  should  not  have  been 
included.  PEKCEVAL  LUCAS. 

The  poem  entitled  by  J.  R.  H.  '  Rudyard'.s 
Regrets  '  first  appeared  (without  title,  ho\v- 
ever)  in  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  for 
May,  1896  (vol.  lxi.,Ko.  545,  p.  345),  under 
the'  heading  'Memorabilia  Yalensia ,'  with 
the  following  introductory  note  : — 

"  The  Kipling  Club  held  its  first  annual  banquet 
at  Heublein's  on  May  the  fourteenth.  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Jr.,  '98,  and  Julian  S.  Mason,  '98,  acted  as 
toastmasters.  Mr.  Kipling  unfortunately  could  not 
attend,  but  sent  the  following  refusal,  which  is 
printed  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  club.  Tie 
privilege  of  printing  the  original  work  of  any 
literary  man  is  not  often  accorded  to  a  college  pub- 
lication, and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  and  pardon- 
able pride  that  we  insert  something  from  the  pen  of 
so  distinguished  a  writer  as  Rudyaid  Kipling.  The 
verses  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  delight  the 
University." 

M.  RAY  SANBORN. 

Yale  University  Library,  U.S. 

LINES  IN  GEORGE  PEELE'S  '  EDWARD 
THE  FIRST  '  (11  S.  ix.  250,  334).— These  lines 
are  from  Ariosto.  See  the  careful  study  of 
the  influence  of  Ariosto  upon  English  litera- 
ture that  has  recently  appeared  in  Italian 
under  the  title  of  '  L'  "  Orlando  Furioso  " 
nella  vita  intellettuale  del  popolo  inglese,' 
by  Anna  Benedetti  (Firenze,  Bemporad), 
where  they  read  as  follows  : — 

L'orecchie  abbassa  come  vinto  e  stance 

Destrier  ch'  ha  in  bocca  il  fren,  gli  sproni  al  fianco. 

'  O.  P.,'  c.  xx.  st.  131. 
O  sommo  Dio,  come  i  giudic-i  umani 
Spesso  offuscati  son  da  un  nembo  oscuro. 

'  O.  F.,'  c.  x.  st.  15.  w.  1-2. 

The  author,  whose  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  classics  may  be  envied  by  the- 
English  student,  quotes  Dyce  as  observ- 
ing that  the  names  of  Sacrapant  and  Chore  - 
bus  in  '  The  Old  Wife's  Tale  '  are  also  taken 
from  '  L'Orlando  Furioso.' 

MARGARET  LAVINGTON. 

BLACKFRIARS  :  ANCIENT  SCHEMES  OF 
DRAINAGE  (11  S.  ix.  229,  332).— In  Prof. 
Willis's  '  Architectural  History  of  the  Con- 
ventual Buildings  of  the  Monastery  of 
Christchurch  in  Canterbury'  there  is  repro- 
duced a  detailed  mediaeval  plan  of  the 
water-supply  and  drainage  of  the  monastery. 

William  Matthews's  '  Hydraulia  '  (1835) 
deals  mainly  with  methods  of  water-supply > 
ancient  and  modern,  but  casual  references 
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to  drainage  systems  might,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  it.  Man's  work  on  Pompeii  might 
also  give  some  information. 

A.  MORLEY  DAVIES. 
Arngrove,  Pinner. 

"  BLOOD-BOLTEBED,"  '  MACBETH,'  IV.  i. 
123  (11  S.  ix.  369).— Malone  ('  Shakespeare,' 
xi.  206)  says  that  bolter ed  is  a  provincial 
term  of  Warwickshire.  He  supports  the 
statement  thus  : — 

"  When  a  horse,  sheep,  or  other  animal,  per- 
spires much,  and  any  of  the  hair  or  wool  becomes 
matted  in  tufts  with  grime  and  sweat,  he  is  said 
to  be  '  boltered  '  ;  and  whenever  the  blood  issues 
out  and  coagulates,  forming  the  locks  into  hard 
clotted  bunches,  the  beast  is  said  to  be  '  blood- 
boltered.' " 

Steevens  illustrates  the  passage  from  Hol- 
land, who  was  a  Coventry  man.  Translat- 
ing Pliny,  xii.  17,  with  reference  to  a  goat's 
beard,  Holland  writes  : — 

"  Now  by  reason  of  dust  getting  among,  it 
bnltereth  and  cluttereth  into  knobs  and  bals." 

See  also  baiter  and  blood-boltered  in  Halli- 
well's  '  Archaic  Dictionary.' 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

The  world  bolter,  according  to  the  *  E.D.D.,' 
is  used  in  Warwickshire  to  indicate  a  forma- 
tion into  lumps,  to  cohere,  to  coagulate  : — • 

"  Dirt  collected  on  the  hairs  of  a  horse's  leg. 
and  forming  into  hard  masses,  is  said  to  bolter." 
Halliwell-Phillipps  in  his  notes  to  the  fourth 
act  of  '  Macbeth  '  gives 

"  Blood-boltered,  i.e.,  matted  with  blood.  It 
means  more  than  smeared,  and  refers  to  t  ie^  clotted , 
matted  blood  of  Banquo,  who  had  '  twenty 
trenched  gashes  on  his  head.'  " 
According  to  Sharp's  MS.  Warwickshire 
Glossary,  snow  is  said  to  baiter  together  ; 
and  Batchelor  in  his  '  Orthoepical  Analysis,' 
1809,  p.  126,  says  : — 

"  Hasty  pudding  is  said    to  be  boltered  when 
much  of  the  flower  [sic]  remains  in  lumps." 
Warburton   in    his   edition    of    Shakespeare 
gives 

"  Blood-boltered  :    stained  with  blood  ;    from  a 
bolter  or  sieve,  whose  blood  issues  out  at  many 
wounds,  as    flour  passes  through  the  holes  of  a 
sieve." 
From  Johnson  s  '  Dictionary  '  we  get 

"  Blood-bollered,  or  sprinkled  with  blood,  as 
'  if  with  meal  from  a  boulter." 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

Bolter,  moaning  to  cohere,  coagulate,  to 
form  into  lumps,  and  boltered,  coagulated, 
formed  into  lumps,  are  both  given  as  War- 
wickshire words  on  p.  333,  vol.  i.,  of  the 
'  E.D.D.'  ;  and  the  expression  in  '  Macbeth,' 
IV.  i.  123,  is  similarly  explained  by  Messrs. 


Foster  and  Onions  (see  ante,  p.  376).  At- 
;hough  I  have  been  in  almost  daily  contact 
vith  Warwickshire  farmers  and  labourers 
'or  thirty-five  years,  I  have  never  myself 
heard  them  use  either  word.  A.  C.  C. 

The  word  bolter =io  cohere,  to  coagulate, 
s  still  in  common  use  both  in  Warwickshire 
and  Northamptonshire.  Gruel  is  said  to  be 
"  boltered  "  if  the  flour  is  not  well  stirred  in. 
[  take  the  following  from  Miss  Baker's 
'  Northamptonshire  Glossary,'  s.v.  *  Bolter  '  : 

"  The  Shakesperian  commentators  on  this 
word  furnish  a  striking  instance  of  the  superiority 
of  local  over  bibliographical  knowledge  in  the 
elucidation  of  our  early  poets.  \Varburton, 
Johnson,  and  others  consider  it  to  signify  stained 
or  sprinkled  with  blood,  as  from  a  bolter  or  sieve  ; 
and  Nares,  by  copying  them  without  comment, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  adopted  their  error. 
Our  provincialism  gives  the  clear  and  simple 
meaning,  and  no  epithet  could  be  more  appro- 
priate and  expressive  than  '  the  blood-boltered 
Banquo.'  The  term  is  still  current  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the 
bard  appropriated  familiar  localisms  with  singular 
^icity." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

Mrs.  Wright  in  her  delightful  book 
'  Rustic  Speech  and  Folk-Lore '  mentions 
blood-boltered  as  part  of 

"  the  convincing  mass  of  evidence  which  proves 
Shakespeare's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Warwickshire  dialect."— P.  54. 

ERNEST  B.  SAVAGE. 
S.  Thomas',  Douglas. 

[MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY,  J.  F.,  ST.  SWITHIN,  and 
MR.  TOM  JONES  also  thanked  for  replies.] 

SIR  JOHN  STEUART,  BART.  (US.  ix.  26). — 
Since  sending  this  query  I  have  obtained 
from  London  an  abstract  of  Steuart's  will 
(P.G.C.,  Lynch  172).  This,  dated  "Isling- 
ton, 15  July,  1753,"  was  proved  9  April, 
1760.  In  it  the  testator  is  called  "  Sir  John 
Stuart,  of  Kettleston,  Scotland,  Bart." 
He  bequeaths  one  shilling  to 

"  Mary  Randall,  formerly  Mary  Viscount .... 
now  wife  to  one  Mr  Randall ....  for  all  claims  she 
may  have  on  my  estate  "  ; 

and 

"  to  the  boy  John  Viscount  Stuart  or  by  what- 
ever other  name  he  is  or  may  be  called  said  to  be 
begotten  by  me  on  the  body  of  the  said  Mary  and 
who  passes  for  rny  son," 

he  gives 

"  one  shilling  and  no  more  in  full  for  any  share 

he  may  claim  to  my  estate." 

The  "  rest  and  residue  "  of  his  estate  is  to  go 

"  to  my  wife  Mary  Stuart,  formerly  Mary  Lee,  of 
Tower  Hill,  widow,  and  to  my  three  daughters  by 
her,  Ann,  Elizabeth  &  Henrietta." 
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Why  he  repudiated  his  first  wife  and  his  son 
by  her  does  not  appear.  Nor  can  I  find  a 
place  in  Scotland  called  Kettleston.  But 
the  name  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  baronetcy. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

TOUCHWOOD  (US.  ix,  370). — My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  is  not  Eastern  wisdom,  but 
Western  superstition,  that  gave  birth  to 
this  mascot.  It  is  made  of  old  oak,  and 
the  folded  card  on  which  it  is  sold  bears  the 
motto  "  Touch  wood  for  luck."  L.  L.  K. 

With  reference  to  the  lines  about  which 
PHCENIX  inquires,  does  not  "  touching  wood  " 
to  avert  calamity  arise  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  touching  a  piece  of  the  True  Cross 
with  the  same  object  ?  Such  would  seem 
to  account  for  the  Eastern  origin  of  the 
superstition.  C.  B.  PROWSE,  Major. 

[The  origin  of  the  custom  of  touching  wood  to 
ward  off  some  misfortune  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  at  ID  S.  vi.  130,  174,  230,  476.  MR. 
T.  RATCLIFFE  is  thanked  for  a  reply.] 

ROYAL  DESCENTS  (11  S.  ix.  368).— The 
Plantageriet  descents  of  Charles,  Earl  of 
Egremont,  could  be  very  easily  traced. 
He  was  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Wyndham 
by  Lady  Catherine  Seymour,  a  daughter  of 
the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset  by  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Percy.  Through  the  "  Proud  Duke  " 
there  is  a  Tudor  descent,  his  great-grand- 
father having  married  Lady  Catherine  Grey, 
sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Through  the 
Percies  there  are  several  Plantagenet  de- 
scents, but  I  do  not  make  out  nineteen, 
unless  descents  through  the  Beauforts  are 
counted.  There  are  also  Plantagenet  de- 
scents from  earlier  kings  than  Edward  III. 
HELEN  EMILY  FORBES. 

Hatch  House,  Thorndon  Park,  Brentwood. 

A  cursory  view  of  such  members  of  the 
Wyndham  family  as  are  contained  in  the 
'  D.N.B.,'  vol.  Ixiii.,  previous  to  Charles, 
second  Earl  of  Egremont,  reveals  alliances 
with  the  ancient  arid  noble  families  of 
Howard  (Dukes  of  Norfolk),  Scrope,  Port- 
man,  Leveson-Gower,  arid  Seymour  (Dukes 
of  Somerset).  Evidently  royal  descents 
must  abound  in  that  family. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

BRYDGES  (11  S.  ix.  370). — Francis  and 
Edmund  were  frequent  names  in  the  family 
of  Brydges  of  Old  Colwall,  Tyberton  Court, 
and  Bosbury,  co.  Hereford. 

William  Brydges  the  elder  of  Old  Colwall 
(will  proved  P.C.C.,  December,  1704)  men- 
tions his  "  cousin  Mr.  Francis  Brydges,"  his 


"  cousin  Marshall  Brydges  and  his  son 
Edmund,"  also  his  "  kinsman  Edmund 
Brydges  of  London,  Linendraper,"  and  his 
"  kinsman  Francis  Brydges." 

William  Brydges  of  the  Strand,  woollen 
draper  and  mercer  (will  proved  P.C.C., 
February,  1762/3),  a  member  of  the  same 
family,  mentions  his  "  kinsman  Edmund 
Brydges,"  and  also  refers  to  "  Edmund 
Brydges  of  Berkshire,  Esquire,"  who  may 
be  the  same  person.  PERCY  D.  MUNDY. 

DUELLING  (11  S.  ix.  230,  276). — The 
engaging  of  seconds  as  well  as  principals 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  any 
rule.  It  had  evidently  become  prevalent 
in  France  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, for  Montaigne  speaks  of  it.  with  dis- 
approval, as  a  new  fashion  : — 

"It  is.... a  kind  of  dastardliness,  which  has 
brought  this  fashion  into  our  single  combates,  to 
accompany  us  in  the  fields  with  seconds,  thirds, 
and  fourths.  They  were  anciently  single  coin- 
bates,  but  now  they  are  skirmishes  and  battels .... 
In  ancient  time  they  were  wont  to  employ  third 
persons  as  sticklers,  to  see  no  trechery  or  disorder 
were  used,  and  to  beare  witnes  of  the  combates 
success.  But  now  this  fashion  is  come  up,  let 
any  man  be  engaged  whosoever  is  envited,  cannot 
well  containe  himself e  to  be  a  spectator,  lest  it  be 
imputed  unto  him,  it  is  either  for  want  of  affec- 
tion or  lacke  of  courage." — Bk.  ii.  chap,  xxvii., 
Florio's  trans. 

It  is  alluded  to  as  an  irregular  practice  in 
Webster  and  Rowley's  play  '  A  Cure  for  a 
Cuckold'  (I.  ii.):— 

LessingJiam.  I  by  composition  am  engag'd 
To  bring  with  me  my  second,  and  he  too, 
Not  as  the  law  of  combat  is,  to  stand 
Aloof  and  see  fair  play,  bring  off  his  friend, 
But  to  engage  his  person. 

Instances  of  the  fighting  of  seconds  are, 
however,  to  be  found  in  several  other  plays 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century  (1613-24), 

</.,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  'Honest 
Man's  Fortune,'  '  Little  French  Lawyer,' 
and  '  Lover's  Progress,'  and  Massinger's  *  Par- 
liament of  Love.'  H.  D.  SYKES. 

Enfield. 

WALTER  DE  LECHLADE  (11  S.  ix.  370). — 
In  case  MRS.  ROSE-TROUP  has  not  got  the  fol- 
lowing notes,  they  may  be  of  use  to  her  as 
bearing  directly  upon  the  nrurder  of  Walter 
de  Lechlade: — 

"  Commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  to  W.  de 
Wymburne  and  W.  de  Braybof  touching  an  appeal 
which  Roger  de  Cryde  brings  against  Master 
Walter  de  Lechelade  and  others  for  robbery  in 
the  county  of  Devon." — Patent  Rolls,  11  Ed- 
ward I.,  March  1. 

"  The  same  to  N.  de  Stapelton,  Richard  de 
Boyland,  and  William  de  Braiboef  touching  the 
persons  who  by  night  slew  Master  Walter  de 
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Lechclade,  formerly  Canon  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  Exeter,  at  Exeter ;  and  the  appeal  of 
John  de  Lecchelade,  his  kinsman,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  against  Henry  de  Stanweye  [and  many 
others  whose  names  are  given]." — Patent  Bolls, 
12  Edward  I.,  Feb.  6. 

"  Pardon  to  John  de  la  Bataill  of  his  outlawry 
for  the  death  of  Master  Walter  de  Lechlade,  pro- 
vided that  he  surrender  to  Neugate  gaol  by  the 
Purification  to  stand  to  right,  and  that  the 
Keeper  of  the  City  of  London  certify  the  King 
thereof  ;  this  pardon  to  be  null  if  he  have  not 
surrendered." — Patent  Rolls,  19  Edward  I., 
Got.  24. 

"  Pardon  to  John  de  la  Bataille,  of  the  county 
of  Sussex,  by  reason  of  his  faithful  service  in 
Flanders,  for  the  death  of  Walter  de  Lecchelade, 
and  of  his  outlawry  for  the  same." — Patent  Bolls, 
26  Edward  I.,  March  17. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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Bibliotheca    Pepysiana.  —  Parti.    "Sea"    Mann- 

scripts.  —  Part  II.  Early  Printed  Books  to  1558. 

(Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  7s.  6rf.  net  each.) 
THE  First  Part,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Tanner,  is  the 
collection  which  Pepys  classified  as  "  Sea  "  MSS.  : 
it  consists  of  114  volumes,  and  covers  a  wide  field 
of  naval  history.  The  manuscripts  Dr.  Tanner 
classifies  into  three  groups  :  official  documents  of 
Pepys's  own  time  ;  other  official  and  unofficial 
documents  brought  together  in  order  to  serve  for 
his  projected  '  History  of  the  Navy  '  ;  and  the 
third,  books  and  papers  which  specially  appealed 
to  Pepys's  characteristic  curiosity,  and  have  but 
an  indirect  bearing  on  naval  history. 

For  the  first  thirteen  years  after  the  Bestora- 
tion,  Pepys,  being  only  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  had  not 
the  same  opportunity  as  he  enjoyed  when,  in  1673, 
he  became  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  In  the 
latter  office  "  he  had  better  opportunities  of 
appropriation,"  and  the  documents  supply 
materials  for  the  whole  administration  of  the 
Navy  as  far  as  the  Bevolution  of  1688.  Under 
'  The  History  of  the  Flag  '  there  is  the  King's 
proclamation  declaring  what  flags  South  and 
North  Britain  shall  bear  at  sea  (12  April,  1606). 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  about  private  yachts 
flying  the  Jack  without  the  King's  licence. 

*The  Second  Part,  catalogued  by  Mr.  E.  Gordon 
Duff,  records  the  early  printed  books  to  1558, 
and  Mr.  F.  Sidgwick  in  his  general  introduction 
states  that  "  the  library  here  catalogued  consists 
of  nearly  three  thousand  volumes  collected  by 
Pepys  between  1632  and  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1703  "  ;  and  he  confidently  states  "  that  no  other 
collection  of  books  has  remained  so  nearly  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  original 
owner.  The  majority  of  the  volumes  are  in  xmi- 
form  binding,  all  bea.r  some  marks  of  his  care  ;  and 
the  whole  library  is  stored  in  presses  designed  by 
him."  As  one  might  expect,  its  character  is 
"  remarkably  heterogeneous,"  and  "  were  the 
Diary  non-existent,  and  were  110  other  sources 
of  knowledge  available,  a  judgment  of  Pepys's 
character  formed  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
contents  of  his  library  would  reveal  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  breadth  of  interest  and 
catholicity  of  taste."  On  the  13th  of  May,  1703, 


only  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  by  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  he  left  the  reversion  of  his  library,  after 
the  death  of  his  nephew  John  Jackson,  to  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

These  two  small  quarto  parts  are  choicely  got 
up,  with  good  paper  and  good  print.  Only  500 
copies  of  the  complete  catalogue  will  be  issued, 
but,  owing  to  the  special  appeal  made  by  this  and 
one  or  two  of  the  subsequent  parts,  a  limited' 
number  of  extra  copies  of  such  parts  will  be 
printed  for  independent  sale. 

Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society.     No.  18.     (Pri- 
vately printed.) 

MR.  J.  FREDERICK  KEEL  in  the  Preface  states 
that  the  songs  in  this  part  are  offered  by  Mr. 
Cecil  J.  Sharp.  They  are  of  a  varied  and  exten- 
sive character,  comprising  Carols,  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  Chanties,  Some  of  the  tunes,  Mr.  Keel  says, 
"  are  almost  unknown,  while  others  are  interest- 
ing variants,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  songs  that 
are  happily  every  day  becoming  more  familiar." 

The  Carols  include  '  The  Holy  Well,'  a  favourite 
in  the  Camborne  district,  where  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  '  Sweet  Jesus.'  Of  this  five  versions 
are  given.  There  is  another  of  the  same  district, 
'  Christmas  now  is  drawing  near.'  A  third  is 
called  '  The  Cherry  Tree  Carol,'  and  tells  how 
Joseph  and  Mary,  "  walking  in  the  grove," 
"  saw  cherries  and  berries  as  red  as  any  rose." 

There  are  a  good  many  Sailors'  Chanties,  of 
which  we  may  name  '  Haul  Away,  Joe  '  ;  '  Blow 
the  Wind  Wester,'  popular  on  board  ship  on 
account  of  its  chorus ;  and  '  Banzo,'  used  in 
hoisting  the  topsail  (the  pulls  are  marked  by 
arrow-heads). 

Among  Irish  songs  is  '  The  Maid  of  Listowel/ 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  Anglo-Irish  ballade 
which  unite  with  more  or  less  success,  in  an  alien 
tongue,  the  assonantal  Gaelic  rimes  with  which 
their  makers  (whether  hedge-schoolmasters  or 
peasants)  were  doubtless  familiar.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  these  ballads  is  '  Castlehyde,'  in 
which  occurs  the  remarkable  line, 
The  bees  perfuming  the  fields  with  music  which 

yields  more  beauty  to  Castlehyde. 
Here  there  are  six  "  rimes"— three  on  e,  and  three 
on  u.  Traces  of  the  same  characteristically 
Gaelic  way  of  making  verses  may  be  seen  in  '  The 
Acquittal  of  Thomas  Hol'ran.'  "  No  doubt  many 
of  these  ballads  were  written  to  Gaelic  tunes 
already  associated  with  Gaelic  words  versified  in 
this  way,  the  assonances  falling  on  the  strong 
accent  of  the  bar.  Tune  and  words  would  thus 
combine  to  suggest  a  model  for  this  curious  form 
of  Anglo-Irish  verse — not  due,  as  at  first  might  be. 
supposed,  to  an  imperfect  ear  for  correct  rhymes." 
The  various  versions  of  the  music  are  given  to 
each  song.  The  size  of  the  book  is  small  qiiarto,, 
and  the  paper  and  print  are  all  that  can  be  desired.. 
This  part  contains  a  complete  Subject  Index  to 
the  previous  volume,  compiled  by  Miss  Barbara 
Cra'ster,  and  it  shows  what  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion on  folk-songs  tho  volume  contains. 

Printers'  Pie.    ('  The  Sphere  '  and  '  Tatler  '  Office,. 

l*t.  net.) 

*  PRINTERS'  PIE  '  is  a  dish  regarded  as  delectable 
by  thousands  of  purchasers.  Among  the  long  list 
of  writers  contributing  to  the  present  issue,  we  find 
Sir  Henry  Lucy,  Pett  Bidge,  Keble  Howard,  Max 
Pcmbcrton,  Fgerton  Castle,  J.  Ashby-Sterry,, 
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;and  William  Le  Queux.  Among  the  illustrators 
:are  John  Hassall,  Lawson  Wood,  Byam  Shaw, 
Lewis  Baumer,  Charles  Grove,  and  .T.  H.  Thorpe. 
One  contributor,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  died  while 
the  publication  was  at  press,  and  it  is  a  pathetic 
poem  which  appears  with  his  name. 

The  price,  as  we  state,  is  one  shilling,  and 
purchasers  have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  the 
institutions  connected  with  printing,  bookselling, 
.and  newsvending.  Last  year  a  certain  sum  was 
given  to  trade  charities,  and  we  hope  that  Mr. 
W.  Hugh  Spottiswoode,  who  originated  '  Printers' 
Pie,'  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  dividing  a  larger 
tsum  this  year. 
'  The  Queen  '  Newspaper  Book  of  Travel,  1914. 

(Horace  Cox,  2s.  Qd.  net.) 

IN  this  little  book  over  2,000  home  and  foreign 
resorts  are  alphabetically  arranged  under  coun- 
tries, and  the  best  time  for  visiting  them  is 
given.  Practical  hints  as  to  railways,  customs, 
sports,  £c.,  are  included,  and  two  special  sections 
deal  with  outlined  tours  (by  rail,  motor,  cycle, 
and  on  foot),  at  home  and  abroad  respectively. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  information  for  those 
who  wish  to  visit  India  or  other  winter 
resorts.  There  are  21  excellent  maps  and  72 
illustrations.  Mr.  M.  Hornsby  has  bestowed  his 
visual  care  in  gathering  the  information. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — MAY. 

MB.  B.  ATKINSON  of  Forest  Hill  devotes 
'fifteen  pages  of  his  Fifth  Catalogue  to  books  at 
'2s.  each,  and  a  large  number  of  the  other  items 
are -equally  moderate  in  price  ;  for  instance,  one 
•  can  obtain  the  1759  edition  of  Walpole's  '  Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  2  vols.,  for 
4s.  Among  works  slightly  higher  in  price  are 
Reid's  '  Word  and  Phrase  Concordance  to  Burns,' 
•Glasgow,  1889,  13s.  6d.,  and  Ellis's  '  Lexical  Con- 
cordance to  Shelley,'  1892,  II.  There  is  also  a 
'list  of  remainders,  including  '  The  History  of  the 
Hawtrey  Family,'  2  vols.,  1903,  3s.  6d.,  and 
Huyshe's  '  Royal  Manor  of  Hitchin  and  its  Lords,' 
1906,  2s.  6d. 

'MR.  P.  M.  BARNARD  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
•divides  his  Catalogue  87  into  three  parts  :  Incuna- 
bula, Aldine  Press,  and  Early  Illustrated  Books. 
Part  I.  contains  examples  of  the  early  presses 
•of  Strassburg,  Cologne,  Augsbxirg,  Nuremberg, 
Speier,  Fsslingen,  Reutlmgen,  Leipzig,  Hagenau, 
Freiburg,  Rome,  Venice  (including  Cicero,  '  Tusc. 
Qua?st.,'  Jenson,  1472,  35Z.),  Milan,  Florence, 
Ireviso,  Naples,  Padua,  Mantua,  Verona,  Bale, 
Paris,  Lyons,  Daventer,  Louvain,  Brussels  (Car- 
melite  Breviary,  Fratres  Vitae  Comrnunis,  1480, 
25Z.),  Seville,  and  Pamplona.  Among  the  Aldine 
productions  are  the  first  editions  of  Sophocles, 
1502,  51  15s.,  and  Herodotus,  1502,  252.— -the 
latter  a  copy  owned  in  turn  by  Beatus  Rhenanus, 
R.  F.  P.  Brunck,  and  Renouard.  The  illustrated 
books  in  Part  III.  include  Burgo,  '  Pupilla  Oculi,' 
Paris,  1510,  bound  with  Richard  Rolle  of  Ham- 
pole,  '  De  Emend.  Vitre,'  Paris,  1510,  35Z.  ;  a 
collection  of  medical  tracts  by  Ciiampier,  Lyons, 
1506-16,  18Z.  ;  first  German  translation  of  the 
'  Odyssey,'  1537,  15Z.  :  Horse  B.V.M.,  Kerver, 
1514,  21Z.  ;  '  Hypnerotomachia,'  1545,  45?.  ; 
Reisch,  '  Margarita  Philosophica,'  1508,  18Z.  ; 
and  Vergil,  Strassburg,  1502,  15Z.  The  Catalogue 
•contains  about  thirty  reproductions  of  woodcuts. 


MESSRS.  H.  R.  HILL  &  SON  include  in  their 
Catalogue  119  many  works  in  handsome  bindings. 
There  are  several  books  in  black-letter,  e.g.^ 
Ascham's  '  Scholemaster,'  1579  ;  '  Toxophilus,' 
1571  ;  and  his  '  Report  and  Discourse  of  the 
Affaires  of  Germany '  (1570,  first  edition),  in 
1  vol.,  221.  10s.  ;  the  second  edition  of  Barclay's 
translation  of  Brant's  '  Stultifera  Navis,'  with  118 
curious  woodcuts,  "  imprinted  at  London  in 
Paule's  Churchyarde,  by  John  Cawood,"  1570, 
211.  10s.  ;  Langland's  '  Vision  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man,' "  nowe  the  second  time  imprinted  by 
Roberte  Crowley,  dwellinge  in  Elye  rentes  in 
Holburne,"  1550,  12Z.  12s.  ;  and  the  editio 
princeps  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  with  the 
supplement  '  De  Sarmacia,'  Nuremberg,  Antonius 
Koberger,  1493,  18Z.  10s.  The  development  of 
English  literature  is  well  represented.  We  may 
name  Skeat's  '  Complete  Works  of  Chaucer,'  with 
the  Supplementary  Volume,  7  vols.,  1899, 
3Z.  15s.  Gd.  ;  Arber's  '  English  Reprints,'  com- 
plete set,  30  vols.  in  10,  1869,  21.  2s.  ;  A.  H. 
Bullen's  '  English  Dramatists,'  large  paper, 
16  vols.,  1885,  121.  ;  Painter's  '  Palace  of  Plea- 
sure,' edited  by  J.  Haslewood,  2  vols.,  1813, 
31.  15s.  6d.  ;  a  number  of  works  issued  by  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  ;  and  Child's  '  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Ballads,'  8  vols.,  Boston,  1857, 
2Z.  10s.  There  are  sections  devoted  to  Natural 
History  Sciences  ;  Engineering,  Mechanics,  Tech- 
nics, &c.  ;  and  Classics  and  Philology. 

MESSRS.  MAGGS'S  Catalogue  of  Bookbindings, 
Historic  and  Artistic,  is  elaborately  illustrated 
with  specimens  of  Italian,  Venetian,  French, 
Spanish,  English,  and  Scotch  bindings.  Plate  III. 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  chained  book  in  its 
original  binding,  with  brass  corner-pieces,  and 
chain  attached :  it  is  Joannes  Nider's  '  Aurei 
Sermones,'  Esslingen,  C.  Fyner,  1478,  and  is 
priced  30  guineas.  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  of  the 
Acts,  "  Basileae  ex  Off.  Jo.  Frobenii,"  1524,  in  a 
contemporary  English  binding,  is  57Z.  10s.  ; 
Cicero's  '  Opera,'  1545-6,  7  vols.,  in  Grolier  bind- 
ing, 125Z.  ;  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  '  Psalms 
collected  into  English  Meeter,'  1635,  in  an 
embroidered  binding,  42Z.  10s.  ;  and  '  Heures 
presentees  a  Madame  la  Dauphine,'  morocco 
extra  by  Padeloup,  185Z.  Present-day  English 
binding  is  not  overlooked  :  we  may  cite  as 
examples  the  "  Parchment  Library  Edition  "  of 
Shakespeare,  large  paper,  12  vols.,  1882,  levant 
morocco  by  Cobden-Sanderson,  42Z.  ;  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press  vellum  copy  of  Morris's  '  Poems  by 
the  Way,'  1891,  green  levant  morocco  by  Riviere, 
45Z.  ;  Tennyson's  '  Princess,'  1860,  blue  levant 
morocco  by  Sangorski  &  Sutcliffe,  enriched  with 
162  precious  stones,  175Z.  ;  and  Aytoun's  '  Lays 
of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,'  1865,  dark-blue  levant 
morocco  by  Sangorski  &  Sutcliffe,  set  with  131 
jewels,  125Z.  The  Catalogue  concludes  with  a 
list  of  Books  on  Bookbinding. 


tn  ®0msp0ntonis. 

CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top 
left-hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of 
the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer, 
so  that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

H.  K.  ST.  J.  S.  and  MRS.  V.— Forwarded. 
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( THE    TIMES.' 

ON  the  6th  of  January,  1866,  our  founder 
Thorns  inserted  in  '  N".  &  Q.'  the  original 
prospectus  of  The  Times,  and,  as  the  number 
is  nearly  out  of  print,  I  reproduce  it  as  a 
supplement  to  the  present  article.  It  was 
introduced  by  the  following  words  from  a 
«pee'ch  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  (afterwards  Lord 
Lytton)  : — 

"  If  I  desired  to  leave  to  remote  posterity  some 
memorial  of  existing  British  civilization,  I  would 
prefer  not  our  docks,  not  our  railroads,  not  our 
public  buildings,  not  even  the  palace  in  which  we 
now  hold  our  sittings — I  would  prefer  a  file  of  The 
Times  newspaper." 

Thorns,  in  his  own  words,  states  : — 

"  The  history  of  The  Times  newspaper  is  the 
history  of  English  journalism  :  which  again,  is  the 
history  of  our  social  progress  and  material  de- 
velopment. Oxir  readers  therefore  will,  we  are 
sure,  peruse  with  some  interest  the  original  Pro- 
spectus ;  in  which  the  energetic  John  Walter,  to 
whom  the  newspaper  world  owes  so  much,  an- 
nounced that,  in  consequence  '  of  the  numerous 
Attempts  to  foist  other  newspapers  in  the  room  of 
the  Universal  Register,  that  paper  would,  on  and 
after  the  1st  January  next  [1788],  be  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Times. 

"  Great  as  have  been  the  changes  in  England 
since  the  date  when  Cowper  happily  described 
the  newspaper  as — 

The  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise — 


none  have  been  greater  than  the  changes  in  our 
newspaper  ;  and  none  contributed  more  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  press  generally,  than  John 
Walter  and  The  Times.  The  folio  of  many  pages 
is  now  freely  criticised  ;  but  in  all  its  short  comings 
we  should  do  well  to  remember  how,  in  days  long 
past,  The  Times  manfully  denounced  the  misdoings 
of  a  government,  or  exposed  the  intricacies  of  a 
gigantic  fraud — and  so  has  won  the  position  which 
it  now  occupies,  —  a  position,"  continues  Thorns, 
"  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that, 
while  a  man  may  read  The  Post  or  The  Standard, 
The  Daily  News  or  The  Telegraph,  he  must  read 
The  Times" 

At  the  date  when  Thorns  wrote  this 
(January  6th,  1866),  the  price  of  The 
Morning  Post  was  threepence,  The  Times 
and  The  Daily  News  being  the  same,  both 
having  reduced  their  price  from  fourpence 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  in  1861  ; 
while  The  Standard,  The  Daily  Telegraph, 
and  The  Morning  Star  represented  the  penny 
morning  press.  The  present  reduction  of 
The  Times  to  a  penny  has  not  been  met 
with  the  opposition  the  cheap  press  had  to 
encounter  from  the  news  trade  when  it  first 
started  on  its  perilous  voyage.  The  old 
newsvendor  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
making  a  good  profit  out  of  a  single  copy  of 
The  Times,  charging  for  the  loan  of  it  to 
his  customers  before  finally  posting  it  at  night 
to  a  country  subscriber,  that  he  strongly 
disliked  this  change  in  the  methods  of  his 
business,  involving  so  much  labour  and  a 
considerable  reduction  in  his  profits.  Hence 
he  declined  to  aid  the  sale  of  "  the  penny 
rags  "  ;  so  the  proprietors  of  the  cheap  press 
had.  to  devise  their  own  means  of  publicity — 
first  by  a  large  distribution  of  gratis  copies 
in  the  various  towns,  and  afterwards  by 
selling  the  papers  in  the  streets,  a  plan  until 
then  unknown.  However,  the  trade  had 
to  bend  to  necessity,  and  the  sale  of  the 
penny  paper  became  a  chief  part  of  the 
newsvendor 's  business.  In  later  years,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  halfpenny  daily 
Dress,  the  work  of  the  newsvendor  has 
Decome  still  more  strenuous,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  the  attempt 
made  some  years  back  to  have  a  Sunday 
issue  of  the  London  daily  papers  did  not 
succeed. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  an  incident  that 
will  ever  be  among  the  happy  annals  of 
The  Times.  On  the  occasion  of  the  eightieth 
nrthday  of  Lord  Burnham,  on  the  28th  of 
December  last,  a  tribute  of  affection  and 
respect,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
ournalism,  was,  as  the  outcome  of  a  sug- 
gestion of  Lord  Northcliffe  of  The  Times, 
)aid  to  Lord  Burnham  by  more  than  250 
of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Northcliffe  presented 
him  with  an  address  bearing  the  signatures 
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of  representatives  of  papers  of  all  shades  of 
politics,  and  in  doing  so  said  that, 

"  in  all  the  things  with  which  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated since  I  entered  the  profession,  I  never  saw 
anything  in  which  there  was  such  real  enthusiasm 
and  delight  as  this  presentation  caused.  I  am 
more  than  proud  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
profession  to  present  the  book  it  represents." 

The  publication  by  The  Times  of  statistics 
of  its  sale  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the 
old-established  press.  Before  the  News- 
paper Stamp  was  abolished,  the  only  means 
of  arriving  at  the  circulation  of  a  paper  was 
by  reading  the  stamp  returns  issued  from 
the  Stamp  Office,  and  this  list  was  published 
in  some  of  the  papers.  But  those  figures 
did  not  represent  the  actual  sales,  as  the 
stamps  on  unsold  copies  were  allowed  for 
at  Somerset  House,  the  stamps  being  torn 
off  from  the  copies  for  that  purpose.  These 
lists  of  stamps  issued  did  not  indicate  the 
sale  of  a  few  privileged  papers  such  as  The 
Athenceum,  The  Builder,  and  Punch,  which, 
not  being  strictly  papers  containing  news, 
were  allowed  to  publish  both  stamped  and 
unstamped  issues,  the  sale  of  the  unstamped 
copies  being  by  far  the  larger,  as  the  ugly 
red  stamp  was  a  great  disfigurement  when 
copies  were  bound.  There  was  so  much 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  was  actually  news 
that  Milner  Gibson  in  1851  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Newspaper 
Stamp  Act,  Mowbray  Morris,  the  manager  of 
The  Times,  being  one  of  the  most  important 
witnesses ;  but  Parliament  was  slow  in 
moving  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  15th  of  June,  1855,  that  the  Newspaper 
Stamp  Bill  became  law.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  one  gain  attached  to 
the  purchase  of  a  paper  with  the  impressed 
stamp  :  it  could  be  posted  and  reposted. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  proprietors 
of  The  Times,  I  am  enabled  to  place  on  record 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  the  official  statement  in  that- 
paper  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  which  gave 
statistics  of  its  sales  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  article  says  : — 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  period  of  the 
journal's  fortunes  was  1903,  when  the  circulation 
was  35,000,  and  the  highest  1866,  the  year  of  the 
Austrian  campaign.  The  circulation  to-day  is 
practically  five  times  larger  than  eleven  years  ago. 

Average  Daily  Circulation. 
1864  65,908 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


64,850 
70,673 
61,571 
61,173 
58,971 
62,013 
63,122 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


May  1 
2 
4 
5 
6 
.7 


TO-DAY. 


Average  Daily  Circulation 
61,269 
61,648 
62,615 
63,558 
62,975 
61,713 
60,660 
57,991 
56,542 
54,935 
52,380 
46,37$ 
48,345 
46,581 
46,693 
45,230 
44,236 
41,958 
40,568 
41,214 
40,455 
40,004 
37,868 
37,359^ 
37,716 
36,751 
36,316 
37,086 
38,176 
37,780 
36,702 
35,605 
39,552 
43,474 
47,845 
44,947 
42,495 
43,752 
44,841 
45,80ff 
46,714 
53,13a 


170,100 
169,925 
172,350 
171,650 
170,550 
170,825 


" Not  since  the  autumn  of  1814  has  The 

Times  passed  through  such  an  eventful  period  a* 
the  present. 

"  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  by  steam  was  issued  from  Printing 
House  Square.  The  result  gave  The  Times  an 
immense  and  immediate  advantage  over  its  many 
competitors. 

"  Then,  as  now,  the  paper  was  confronted  by  a 
paper  famine  caused  by  the  huge  demand  of  its 
readers. 

"  It  has  been  an  open  secret  in  the  world  of 
politics  and  publishing  that  since  March  16 
Printing  House  Square  has  been  engaged  in  a 
desperate  struggle  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  paper  of  the  famous  hard  white  quality  associ- 
ated with  The  Times.  The  most  careful  estimate 
of  the  probable  growth  of  The  Times  by  the 
reduction  in  price  was  that  the  gross  circulation 
of  the  journal  would  reach  80,000  copies,  and  i» 
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TO    THE 

READERS      OF      NEWS-PAPERS. 

'TT|HE  repeated  complaints  that  have  been  made  by  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  UNIVERSAL  REGISTER,  since  its  first  establishment,  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  that  Paper  from  some  of  the  News-Carriers — the  various 
attempts  to  foist  other  News-papers  in  its  room,  and  the  facility  of  those  mistakes 
which  have  so  frequently  occurred  under  the  circumstance  of  the  word  Register 
being  annexed  to  so  many  other  publications,  have  determined  the  Proprietors 
on  the  adoption  of  a  measure,  which  they  conceive  will  obviate  such  impo- 
sitions on  their  friends  in  future. 

In  this  measure  they  comply  with  numerous  and  respectable  solicitations  ; 
and  therefore  agree  to  add  a  first  Title  to  the  Paper. 

This  is  not  in  the  affectation  of  mere  novelty  in  name  ;  but  with  a  view  to- 
rescue  from  the  base  arts  of  subterfuge  and  imposition  a  News-paper  hitherto 
supported  by  a  generous  and  discerning  Public,  and  amply  established  in  general 
estimation,  in  spite  of  the  envious  efforts  of  interested  competitors,  whose  annual 
emoluments,  it  is  confessed,  may  have  felt  no  inconsiderable  diminution  from 
the  success  of  the  Universal  Register,  and  the  illiberal  opposition  of  narrow- 
minded  enemies  to  the  infant  art  of  LOGOGBAPHY,  of  which  it  was  the 
first  periodical  production. 

In  order  as  well  to  obviate  every  minute  cause  through  which  the  Public  may 
be  imposed  on  by  the  agents  of  other  Prints,  as  that  a  Paper,  ever  devoted  to 
their  information  and  amusement  on  every  subject,  useful  or  interesting,  may 
stand  distinguished  by  a  Title,  at  once  more  laconic,  and  comprehensive  of 
its  design,  and  less  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  another ;  the  Public  are  respectfully 
informed,  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  it  will  be  published 
under  the  Title  of 

THE       TIMES; 

OR, 
DAILY     UNIVERSAL      REGISTER. 

The  Directors  are  aware  of  the  scope  that  envy  and  malevolence  will  assume 
for  perversion  and  misrepresentation  from  the  Titular  change. — • — Silent  con- 
tempt is  the  only  notice  such  attacks  can  claim,  or  shall  meet. 

To  that  Public,  with  whom  merit  alone  must  form  the  criterion  of  their 
deserts,  the  Directors  will  make  no  promises  of  literary  miracles  ;  nor  will  they* 
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in  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  assert,  that  this  Baptismal  change  is  of  itself  to 

work  total  Regeneration. They  have  not   the  presumption   to   assert,    or 

even  intimate,  that  the  Arcana  of  Courts  and  Cabinets  are  thrown  open  for 
their  information,  or  that  they  are  gifted  with  the  prophetic  power  of  developing 
State  events  in  embryo — they  have,  however,  sources  of  authentic  and  early 
information  in  the  political  hemisphere,  superior  to  any  other  Print.  The  in- 
telligence conveyed  through  the  Universal  Register  during  the  late  contests  in 
Holland  will,  it  is  presumed,  stand  as  an  indubitable  testimony  of  it. 

They  have  now  only  to  say,  that  where  their  efforts  for  the  public  service 
will  bear  extension,  it  shall  be  given  in  the  fullest  scope. — The  Paper,  with  its 
new  name,  acquires  also  Sponsors  of  the  first  respectability  in  this  country,  whe- 
ther as  to  Fashionable,  Literary,  or  Commercial  information.  Its  reception 
is  now  established  on  certain  grounds,  at  all  the  Coffee-houses  and  Taverns 
in  London  and  Westminster,  and  Correspondents  fixed  for  its  circulation,  not. 
only  in  every  city  and  principal  town  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also 
throughout  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  English  Language 
is  known. 

From  these  premises,  the  Conductors  will  be  enabled  to  present  to  their  Rea- 
ders, whether  in  Fashionable  or  Commercial  Life,  an  amusing  and  instructive 
•Companion  for  the  Breakfast  Table — in 

THE         TIMES: 

Of  which  that  Paper  shall  ever  stand 

"  The  Abstract  and  brief  Chronicle." 

They  presume  it  will  not  be  held  unimportant  by  the  heads  of  families  to 
-declare,  that  where  they  cannot  improve  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation, 
they  will  not  vitiate  them  by  the  promulgation  of  any  thing  offensive  to  Deli- 
cacy, or  to  Virtue. 

To  ADVERTISERS  they  promise,  that  punctuality  and  respectful  attention, 
which  is  ever  due  to  the  dignity  of  Trade  in  a  commercial  country  ;  and  that 
their  favours  shall  be  displayed  and  arranged  in  a  stile  best  calculated  to  answer 
their  purposes,  and  rescue  them  from  that  indiscriminate  confusion  so  justly 
complained  of  in  other  Papers. 

They  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  an  early  publication  :  and  in  this  point  they  are,  by  the  expeditious  art  of 
Logography,  peculiarly  capacitated  to  accommodate  that  Public,  from  whom  it 
is  their  ambition,  as  well  as  interest,  to  deserve  encouragement  and  support. 

This  Paper  is  printed  and  published  at  the  LOGOGRAPHIC  PRINTING-OF- 
FICE, Printing -House  Square,  Blackfriars,  where  Orders  and  Advertisements  for 
the  Paper  are  received,  and  the  strictest  care  observed  that  they  be  faithfully 
attended  to. — Advertisements  are  likewise  taken  in  at  Mr.  GRIVES'S,  Stationer, 
No.  103,  the  corner  of  Fountain-court,  Strand ;  and  at  Mr.  WHITEAVE'S, 
Watchmaker,  No.  30,  opposite  St.  Dunstan's-Church,  Fleet-street. 
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many  quarters  that  was  regarded  as  wild  opti- 
mism. The  largest  and  most  distinguished  firm 
of  newspaper  distributors  were  of  opinion  that  no 
increase  would  follow  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
The  Times.  Everybody  who  wanted  The  Times 
had  it,  was  their  view  —  an  opinion  shared  by 
many  shrewd  judges. 

"  An  unusually  large  supply  of  paper  was  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  W.  V.  Bowater  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
London  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Northfleet  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Albert  E.  Reed  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jas. 
Spicer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Townsend,  Hook  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  James  Wrigley  &  Son,  Ltd.,  makers  of  The 
Times  paper  for  several  generations,  but  instead 
of  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  the  circulation  of  The 
Times  has  increased  more  than  200  per  cent. 
Paper-mill  after  paper-mill  has  come  to  the  rescue, 
but  even  now  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  exact  kind  of  raw  material  required 
by  The  Times.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks 
readers  of  The  Times  will  have  at  their  service 
further  paper-making  machines,  and  the  public 
will  then  find  that  every  copy  of  The  Times  is 
printed  on  exactly  the  same  quality  of  paper. 
Now  and  then  some  copies  of  The  Times  may 
appear  faintly  printed.  That  is  due  to  the  im- 
possibility of  producing  at  six  different  mills  raw 
material  of  identically  the  same  colour,  substance, 
and  texture.  It  is  a  temporary  disadvantage, 
and  will  pass  away  as  soon  as  the  new  paper- 
making  machines  are  in  operation." 

On  the  19th  inst.  The  Times  announced 
its  intention  to  publish  at  regular  intervals 
statistics  of  its  net  sales,  excluding  all  free, 
returned,  and  unsold  copies,  so  the  public 
will  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
great  journal. 

JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  '  TOM  JONES.' 

FOB  nearly  fifty-one  years  a  palpable  error 
by  the  late  MB.  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY  has 
stood  unchallenged  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
In  the  number  for  30  May,  1863  (3  S.  iii.  424, 
425),  MB.  KEIGHTLEY  declared  that  Fielding 
had  been  guilty  of  an  unaccountable  ana- 
chronism in  permitting  Mr.  Jones,  Miss 
Western,  and  the  immortal  Squire  to  pass  at 
will  from  Somersetshire  into  Gloucestershire, 
"  while  there  is,"  he  says,  "  no  bridge  over 
the  Avon  between  Bath  and  Bristol."  Why 
this  statement  should  have  gone  unchallenged 
for  all  these  years  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
as  many  of  your  readers  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  ancient  bridge  over  the 
Avon,  near  the  village  of  Keynsham,  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chew.  It  was 
built  before  1611,  as  it  is  shown  on  a  map  of 
Somersetshire  of  that  date.  It  was  partially 
destroyed  during  Monmouth's  rebellion,  but 


was  repaired  in  1688.  It  was  in  constant  user 
during  the  lifetime  of  both  Mr.  Jones  and  MB, 
KEIGHTLEY,  and  any  one  who  desires  now  to 
follow  the  wanderings  of  Mr.  Jones  and  the- 
lovely  Sophia  may  speed  his  motor-car  over 
the  ancient  bridge  at  Keynsham. 

In  the  same  communication  MB.  KEIGHT- 
LEY registers  another  complaint.  He  says : 

"  Sophia  and  her  cousin,  on  their  flight  froim 
Upton,  arrive  at  a  town  where  they  meet  the  Irish 
Lord.  From  all  the  circumstances,  this  town  must 
have  been  Evesham,  and  they  must  have  gone  to- 
London  by  Oxford.  Yet  when  Jones  follows 
them,  he  comes  to  Coventry;  and  so,  though  we- 
hear  nothing  of  it,  must  have  passed  through  Strat- 
ford and  Warwick." 

MB.  KEIGHTLEY  mentions  none  of  the- 
circumstances  on  which  he  bases  his  assump- 
tions, and  the  facts  are  that  Sophia  arrived 
at  Upton  a  little  before  3  A.M.  on  1  Dec.,  1745r 
and  left  the  inn  about  half  an  hour  later,  as  it 
is  stated  that  had  the  Squire  arrived  "  two- 
hours  earlier  he  could  not  only  have  found 
[Sophia],  but  his  niece  into  the  bargain"  (x.  7)r 
and  the  Squire  had  reached  Upton  shortly 
after  5  (x.  6).  Sophia  reached  the  inn  on  the 
London  road  about  10A.M.  (xi.  2),  after  riding, 
about  six  and  a  half  hours,  and  a  portion 
of  the  time  at  full  speed  (xi.  2).  Evesham  was^ 
but  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Uptonr 
which  would  allow  of  a  speed  of  less  than  two- 
miles  an  hour — far  too  slow  a  pace  for  two- 
ladies  to  whom  speed  meant  liberty.  Again  r 
when  they  arrive  at  the  inn  the  landlord 
exclaims,  "  What  people  ever  travel  across 
the  country  from  Upton  hither,  especially 
to  London  ?  "  Such  a  remark  would  have 
been  wholly  out  of  keeping  had  the  inn 
been  at  Evesham,  as  the  ordinary  travel 
from  Upton  to  London  would  have 
been  through  Evesham.  Both  Sophia  and 
Jones  might  have  passed  through  Strat- 
ford and  Warwick  at  night  without  it 
being  necessary  for  the  author  to  mention 
it ;  but  pass  through  these  towns  they 
certainly  did  not,  for  had  they  done  so 
they  would  have  reached  the  London  road 
at  Coventry  itself,  instead  of  at  a  point 
a  little  more  than  six  miles  beyond 
Coventry  (xii.  13).  Sophia's  party  "came 
into  a  wide  and  well-beaten  road,  which  as 
they  turned  to  the  right,  soon  brought  them 
to  a  very  fair  promising  inn  "  (xi.  2). 

The  author  does  not  describe  the  route^ 
Sophia  followed,  save  meagrely  at  its  begin- 
ning and  ending.  She  travelled  through  by- 
ways, across  country,  and  probably  passed 
through  the  villages  of  Pershore,  Bis- 
hampton,  Alcester,  Wotton  Waven,  Nut- 
hurst,  and  Solihull,  from  which  there  is.  a* 
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road  leading  into  the  London  road  about  half 
€t  mile  or  more  beyond  Mereden;  and  as  this 
village  was  six  miles  beyond  Coventry 
<xii.  13),  this  must  have  been  the  site  of  the 
inn  where  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  met 
the  Irish  peer.  The  distance  from  Upton 
to  Mereden  by  this  route  would  be  about 
forty-three  and  a  half  miles,  and  to  make 
this  journey  in  six  and  a  half  hours  meant 
an  average  speed  of  six  and  three  quarter 
miles  an  hour,  not  an  improbable  feat  for 
these  two  determined  young  women.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Fielding  ever  took  this  route 
himself,  and  he  doubtless  did  not  much  care 
how  Sophia  found  her  way  from  Nut-hurst  to 
Soli  hull,  where  there  may  or  may  not  be  a, 
friendly  lane. 

MB.  KEIGHTLEY'S  criticism  that  Sophia, 
having  sent  all  her  money  to  Jones,  had  still 
plenty  on  the  road ,  needs  but  little  considera- 
tion, when  we  realize  that  not  less  than  six 
•days  elapsed  between  the  time  she  sent  all 
her  money  to  Jones,  and  the  night  she  left 
home,  and,  of  course,  she  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  refill  her  purse  in  the  interval.  We 
might  as  well  complain  that  while  Sophia  left- 
home  with  only  "  some  linen  and  a  night- 
gown "  in  Honour's  portmanteau,  she  yet  had 
proper  clp thing  in  London  for  dinners,  teas, 
drums,  and  the  opera,  and  it  was  not  in  the 
least  necessary  for  the  author  to  pause  in  his 
tale  to  tell  us  how  or  when  she  replenished 
her  wardrobe. 

MB.  KEIGHTLEY  also  complains  fhat  "  the 
soldiers  must  have  come  from  Bristol,  and 
have  left  it  by  night ;  and  they  marched  all 
that  night  and  the  next  day  without  a  halt — 
rather  hard  work,"  This  is  not  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  The  soldiers  arrived  at 
Hambrook  during  the  night  of  26  Nov.,  and 
the  sun  rose  that  morning  at  seven  minutes 
past  8.  They  might  easily  have  left  Bristol 
at  4  o'clock,  or  after,  and  have  reached 
Hambrook,  a  little  more  than  four  miles 
away,  before  daylight.  This  is  certainly  not 
marching  all  night,  nor  was  it  without  a  halt, 
as  they  did  rest  at  Hambrook  at  least. 
They  reached  the  halting-place  for  the  follow- 
ing night  probably  before  5  o'clock,  as  the 
officers  had  not  yet  sat  down  to  dine  (vii.  11). 

The  criticism  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
battle  between  Jones  and  Thwackum  is,  of 
course,  more  serious,  but  this  was  not  MB. 
KEIGHTLEY'S  discovery,  as  it  was  noted  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1791 
<vol.  xli.  434).  The  date  of  the  battle  was 
3  Nov.,  1745,  and  not  in  June  at  all.  This 
may  be  ascertained  by  a  passage  in  book  vii. 
-chap.  11,  where  the  author  says,  "  This  was 
the  very  time  when  the  late  rebellion  was  at 


the  highest,  and,  indeed,  the  banditti  were 
now  marched  into  England/'  Carlisle  had 
been  taken  in  November,  1745,  arid  the 
Highlanders  had  advanced  to  Darby  by  the 
first  days  of  December,  and  from  then  on  the 
tide  receded.  Jones,  therefore,  must  have 
been  at  Hambrook  between  the  middle  of 
November  and  the  first  week  in  December, 
1 745.  Four  days  after  he  was  in  Hambrook, 
he  leaves  Gloucester  as  the  clock  was  striking 
five,  and  the  broad,  red  moon  began  to  rise. 
Consulting  a  London  Almanac  for  1745,  you 
will  find  that  the  moon  rose  at  4.48,  Green- 
wich time,  on  29  November,  and  it  would  bo 
about  ten  minutes  later,  or  4.58,  at  Gloucester. 
From  this  we  can  construct  the  chronology 
of  the  story,  and  the  rearrangement  of  events 
according  to  dates  discloses  a  hundred  con- 
sistencies to  a  single  error.  It  may  be  noted , 
though,  that  while  we  can  trace  the  events 
of  nearly  every  day  from  All  wort  hys  illness 
on  3  November  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  to  the  country  on  31  December, 
there  is  never  the  mention  of  a  Sunday.  But 
even  so,  what  other  author  has  dared  to  give 
the  daily  doings  of  his  people  as  Fielding  has 
done  ?  That  an  error  or  two  crept  in  only 
increases  the  wonder  of  his  accomplishment, 
and  their  presence  proves,  as  nothing  else 
could  prove,  that  he  carried  his  amazing 
chronology  wholly  in  his  mind  alone. 

FBEDEBTCK  S.  DICKSON. 
215,  West  101st  Street,  New  York. 


POE  :  A  CLASSICAL  REFEBENCE. — Poe 
published  two  poems  inscribed  *  To  Helen.' 
The  earlier  one,  which  figures  in  '  Poems 
written  in  Youth,'  is  the  better  known,  and 
contains  the  familiar  quotation,  about  the 
glory  of  Greece  and  grandeur  of  Rome.  It 
begins  : — 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore. 
That  gently  o'er  a  perfumed  sea 
The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

What  is  the  reference  here  ?  So  faj  as  I 
am  aware,  no  commentator — Poe  or  another 

has  supplied  it.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  are  some  changes  of  text  in  various 
publications  of  the  poem,  but  that  the  first 
stanza  remains  the  same  throughout.  It 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  then  that, 
though  the  poem  was  a  juvenile  performance, 
Poe  scrutinized  it  with  some  care  in  after 
years. 

But  for  "  Nicean,"  one  would  naturally 
think  of  the  picture  as  that  of  Odysseus 
carried  at  last  happily  from  Phseacia  to  his 
old  home,  Ithaca.  The  adjective  <;  Nicean," 
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liowever,  must  refer  to  some  Nicaea,  and  the 
best -known,  place  of  that  name,  which  gives 
us  the  "  Nicene  Creed,"  is  in  Bithynia.  "  Ni- 
cean,"  therefore,  at  present  seems  to  me  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  a  reference  to  Catullus, 
though  some  of  Poe's  details  are  hazy. 
•Catullus  returned,  "  tired  with  foreign 
travel,"  to  his  beloved  Sirmio  (Poem  31) 
from  Bithynia,  and  "  the  rich  plain  of 
burning  Nicsea,"  which  he  was  anxious  to 
leave.  Poem  46  has 

Linquantur  Phrygii,  Catulle,  campi 

Nicsepeque  ager  uber  sestuosse. 

One  would  gather  that  Catullus  travelled  in 
his  own  "  phaselus  "  (Poem  4),  built  in  the 
.same  regions. 

References  to  Catullus  are  not  common, 
:since  that  author  was  generally  neglected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
but  Poe  was  clearly  a  forward  boy  in  know- 
ledge, and  his  schoolmaster  at  Stoke  New- 
ington  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
scholar.  '  Al  Aaraaf,'  one  of  Poe's  earliest 
poems,  contains  a  reference  to  Sappho, 
the  "  Idea  of  Beauty  "  which  "  lit  on  hills 
Achaian,"  and  a  "  Therasean  reign,"  which 
in.  the  poet's  own  notes  is  explained  as  a 
reference  to  Seneca.  V.  KENDALL. 

LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS. — There  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  publicity  given  to 
what  claims  to  be  a  novel  scheme  for  the 
provision  of  a  central  railway  station  to  deal 
-with  goods  traffic  for  and  from  London, 
find  most  conveniently  for  goods  in  transit 
^across  London. 

This  is  a  revival  of  the  well -considered 
.•suggestion  put  forward  by  Charles  Pearson 
in  1851  to  provide  a  central  station  in 
Farringdon  Street  for  very  much  the  same 
purpose.  Another  proposal  by  a  distin- 
guished London  antiquary  to  provide 
treaded  footpaths  on  St.  Paul's  Bridge  also 
lacks  novelty. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  suggestion  was  made 
that  Charing  Cross  Station  should  be  rebuilt 
on  the  south  side,  arid  Hungerford  Bridge 
replaced  by  a  handsome  arcaded  bridge 
with  a  superimposed  footway  or  promenade 
bordered  with  shops.  I  then  called  attention 
in  these  pages  to  an  almost  identical  sug- 
gestion that  had  been  discussed  in  the  illus- 
trated papers  c.  1845. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

MACAULAY  MISQUOTED. — A  notable  in- 
stance of  a  misquotation  and  misapplication 
of  a  famous  passage  of  Macaulay's  appeared 
recently  in  The  Manchester  Guardian.  It 
occurred  in  an  otherwise  informing  article 
by  Mr.  Neil  Munro  headed  '  Scotland  and 


the  Campbells,'  which  was  apparently  an 
"  In  Memoriam "  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  They  [the  Campbells]  were  Irish  to  start 
with — a  Hibernian  colony  of  O'Duins,  children 
of  Diarmaid  O'Duin,  and  even  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  authentic  Scottish  history  they  were 
a  tribe  of  no  little  potency,  though  we  need  not 
too  literally  accept  the  grandiose  assurance  of 
Macaulay,  whose  family  owed  much  to  the 
patronage  of  Argyll,  that  they  were  '  great  and 
respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  in  Britain, 
before  the  Frank  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  when 
Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  in  Antioch,and 
when  idols  were  still  worshipped  in  the  temples 
of  Mecca.'  " 

Every  schoolboy  should  know  that,  the 
paragraph  is  from  Macaulay's  essay  on 
Ranke's  '  History  of  the  Popes,'  and  is  part 
of  a  florid  outburst  on  the  antiquity  and 
durability  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is 
not  even  used  in  a  (so-called)  sensus  accommo- 
datitius — which  would  be  justifiable,  and  for 
which  precedents  could  be  adduced — but  is 
serenely  transcribed  as  a  "  grandiose  assur- 
ance "  of  Macaulay  on  the  remote  origins 
of  a  Scottish  clan!  "Verify  quotations" 
still  holds  good  as  an  indispensable  maxim. 
J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING  CARDINALS. — The  crea- 
tion of  another  English  Cardinal,  Abbot 
Gasquet,  will  increase  the  number  of  English- 
speaking  Cardinals  to  eight.  According  to 
the  date  of  their  creation,  they  rank  as 
follows  : — 

James  Gibbons,  Abp.  of  Baltimore,  1886. 

Michael  Logue,  Abp.  of  Armagh,  1893. 

Raphael  Merry  Del  Val,  Secretary  of  State  to 
His  Holiness,  1903. 

John  Farley,  Abp.  of  New  York,  1911. 

Francis  Bourne,  Abp.  of  Westminster,  1911. 

William  O'Connell,  Abp.  of  Boston,  1911. 

Louis  Nazaire  Begin,  Abp.  of  Quebec,  1914. 

Francis  Aidan  Gasquet,  Abbot,  President  ot  the 
English  Benedictine  Congregation,  1914. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  Sacred 
College,  have  there  been  so  many  English- 
speaking  Ca-rdinals. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

23,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 

LANCASHIRE  PROVERB.— "  What  comes 
over  the  devil's  back  goes  under  his  belly." 
The  meaning  is :  Dishonesty  will  never 
prosper  the^  defrauder.  Aged  Lancashire 
people  frequently  say  this.  In  '  The  Pirate,' 
chap,  xxxi.,  Cleveland  sajrs  to  Bunce  : — 

"  You  shall  not  prevail  on  me  to  go  farther  in 
the  Devil's  road  with  you  ;  for  you  know  yourself 
that  what  is  got  over  "his  back  is  spent— you  wot 
how." 
The  meaning  may  be  the  same.          M.A. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


JOHN  RUSH,  Inspector-General  of  Regi- 
mental Hospitals,  1798,  died  in  London,  1802. 
In  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ixxi.  1158, 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  "  attached  to  the 
guards  "  [sic]  in  North  .America  before  his 
promotion,  in  1782,  to  the  post  of  Apothecary 
in  the  Army.  In  The  London  Gazette  of 
16  July,  1782,  he  is  shown  promoted  to 
Apothecary  "  from  the  Brigade  of  Guards." 

I  can,  however,  trace  no  such  early  con- 
nexion between  him  and  [any  Guards'  regi- 
ment, although  later  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  2nd  Horse  Grenadier  Guards 
(14  June,  1782). 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  his  exact 
connexion  was  with  the  Brigade  of  Guards 
before  14  May,  1782. 

According  to  the  inscription  on  a  small 
stipple  engraving  in  my  possession,  dated 
1802,  his  nephew  was  Mr.  Brook,  Seal  En- 
graver to  His  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
The  engraving  was  published  by  R.  Brook, 
the  Strand.  A.  PETERKIN,  Col. 

Dunbarney,  Putney  Common. 

DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  MEDAL. — I  possess 
a  tiny  medal  of  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington, 
given  me  by  Harriet,  Lady  Cope.  The  medal, 
by  Gibbons,  was  one  of  thirteen  struck,  the 
die  breaking  after  that  number.  The  second 
Duke  pronounced  it  a  very  fine  likeness ;  it 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  marble  bust  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  My  medal  was  purchased  in  a 
second-hand  shop  in  London,  set  in  a  locket. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  more  about  the 
medal,  and  especially  the  whereabouts  of 
the  other  twelve.  (Mrs.)  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchampstead  Place,  Finchampstead,  Berks. 

CLACK  SURNAME. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents offer  me  any  solution  or  suggestion 
as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  surname 
"  Clack  "  ?  Bardsley  suggests  that  it  is  a 
variant  of  Clark,  but  this,  I  think,  is  a  ran- 
dom shot  not  supported  by  evidence  ;  while 
Lower  would  give  it  a  territorial  derivation 
from  "  Clack,  a  hamlet  in  Wiltshire." 

The  latter  seems  improbable,  since  the 
name  of  the  hamlet  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  while  the  personal  name,  as 
"  Clac  "  and  "  Haket  films  Clac,"  occurs  in 
Domesday  Book  and  the  Rolls  of  the  Pipe 


respectively.  It  is  a  family  indigenous  to 
the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire, 
and,  according  to  Guppy,  occurs  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  in  30,000  population. 

I  have  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  I 
should  be  extremely  grateful  for  others  from 
your  more  erudite  readers.  T.  S.  C. 

WHITBY'S  LIBRARY  OF  LONDON  BOOKS. — 
On  Tuesday,  15  May,  1838,  and  the  three 
following  days,  there  was  sold  by  W.  &  C. 
Pugh  at  Red  Lion  Wharf,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  the  library  of  Thomas  WThitby. 

The  little -known  catalogue  inadequately 
describes  1,012  lots  of  books,  MSS.,  papers, 
&c.,  mostly  relating  to  London  history  and 
topography ;  and  although  its  descriptions- 
are  difficult  to  identify  and  frequently  in- 
correct, it  affords  very  many  interesting 
indications  of  books  that  are  now  not  known 
to  exist  or  are  of  great  rarity. 

Thomas  Whitby  was  a  coal  merchant,  and 
resided  at  this  wharf,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  friend  of  Lambert -Jones,  well  known 
in  connexion  with  the  Guildhall  Library.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
Whitby's  library.  He  was  not,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  a  frequenter  of  the  sale-rooms  or  of 
the  literary  booksellers'  shops,  so  I  assume  he 
inherited  or  acquired  the  collections  of  S.  T. 
Whitby — possibly  a  relation.  Other  than, 
the  fact  that  he  owned  some  very  interesting 
books  on  London,  I  have  very  little  to  say  of 
the  latter.  Milch  is  suggested,  however,  by 
his  book  label :  a  woodcut  of  the  City  arms 
above  his  name  in  heavy  black  letters.  If 
his  name  is  cut  from  this  label,  what  is  left  is 
identical  in  style  and  size  with  the  ex-libris 
used  in  the  books  of  the  Guildhall  Library. 
The  inference  is  obvious. 

There  is  also  some  connexion  between  the 
library  of  S.  T.  Whitby  and  that  of  William 
Flower  (c.  1740—48),  who  possessed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  interesting  books  and 
MSS.  on  London  which  ultimately  formed 
part  of  the  Whitby  collections. 

Is  anything  else  known  of  these  useful 
London  book-collectors  ? 

ALECK   ABRAHAMS. 

RAWDON  FAMILY. — This  family  is  of 
Norman  extraction,  but  the  English  pedi- 
gree is  deduced  from  Paulinus  Roydon,  or 
Paulyn  de  Rawdon,  who  is  said  to  have 
commanded  a  body  of  archers  at  the  Battle 
of  Hastings  in  William's  army,  for  which  he 
received  grants  of  land  near  Leeds.  Mr. 
Robert  Davies  in  his  Introduction  to  '  Life  of 
Marmaduke  Rawdon  of  York '  (published- 
by  Camden  Society  in  1863)  refers  to  a 
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printed  pedigree  by  Ralph  Thoresby  which 
the  latter  received  from  Madame  Priscilla 
Rawdon.  On  p.  xxviii  of  the  same  Intro- 
duction the  writer  refers  to  a  "  genealogical 
memoir  of  the  family  of  Rawdon  "  which 
was  intended  for  the  press,  and  states  that 
the  MSS.  were  in  the  possession  of  Samuel 
Bagnall,  Esq.,  in  August,  1712,  when 
they  were  examined  by  Ralph  Thoresby, 
the  Leeds  historian.  It  is  stated  that  the 
MSS.  were  in  Mr.  Bagnall's  possession  in  1741, 
and  Mr.  Davies  suggests  that  they  have 
since  been  destroyed.  Has  any  trace 
of  these  MSS.  been  noted  since  1741  ?  and 
has  any  history  of  the  Rawdon  family  been 
published  ? 

Where  can  a  copy  of  the  pedigree  above 
referred  to  be  seen  ?  Is  anything  known 
about  Paulinus  Roydon  in  connexion  with 
the  Battle  of  Hastings  or  in  any  other 
respect  ? 

Is  anything  known  about  either  of  the 
ancestors  of  Sir  George  Rawdon,  died 
August,  1683,  or  Marmaduke  Rawdon,  diec] 
6  Feb.,  1688/9-? 

Any  information  about  the  Rawdon 
family  would  be  gratefully  received. 

H.  H. 

*  CHEVY  CHACE  '  PARODY. — Where  can  I 
find  a  parody  of  '  Chevy  Chace  '  beginning 
Duke  Smithson  of  Northumberland? 

G.  W.  E.  R. 

"  Miss  BRIDGET  ADAIB." — There  is  an 
old  ditty,  song,  or  quaint  poem  beginning, 
if  my  memory  is  to  be  trusted, 

Miss  Bridget  Adair  lived  up  three  pair  of  stair. 
I  want  to  know  where  I  can  find  it  in  its 
entirety,  and  shall  be  glad  of  enlightenment 
from  the  readers  of  c  N.  &  Q.' 

M.  A.  NEWMAN. 

19,  Sudeley  St.,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton. 

COBBETT     AT    WORTH,     SUSSEX  :      WORTH 

FAMILIES. — Can  any  reader  of  '  N".  &  Q.' 
inform  me  exactly  where  in  Worth,  Sussex, 
William  Cobbett  stayed  whilst  pursuing  his 
Rural  Rides  ?  Several  of  his  letters  were 
written  there,  but,  as  the  parish  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  the  information  conveyed 
by  the  mere  name  Worth  is  rather  vague. 

I  should  also  be  grateful  for  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  names  Dench, 
Tullett,  Laker,  and  Duelling.  There  are 
several  families  bearing  these  names  in 
Worth  parish,  and  I  do  not  remember  having 
come  across  them  elsewhere.  Are  the 
names  peculiar  to  this  district  ? 

ALBERT  E.  T.  WEBB. 


AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — Could 
any  one  inform  me  who  wrote  the  following 
verse,  and  where  it  originally  appeared  ? 
Nos  habitat,  non  tartara,  sed  nee  sidera  coeli, 
Spiritus  in  nobis,  qui  viget,  ilia  facit. 

I  found  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  German  translation  of  the 
'  Occult  Philosophy  '  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
published  by  Scheible  in  Stuttgart,  1855. 

J.  K» 

I  have  been  making  unavailing  search  for 
some  time  for  two  quotations. 

The  first  is  a  sea-song  in  which  these 
words  occur  : — 

Shake  out  your  reefs, 
Stow  your  griefs, 
For  the  girls  have  a  hold  of  the  tow-rope. 

The  words  occur  as  part  of  the  title  of  a 
picture  entitled  '  Homeward  Bound,'  which 
was  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
of  1904  by  Mr.  W.*  L.  Wyllie.  If  possible, 
I  should  like  to  obtain  the  words  and  music 
which  inspired  so  fine  a  picture. 

The  second  is  a  humorous  Scottish  poem 
beginning  thus  : — 

At  the  muckin'  o'  Geordie's  byre 

It's  Meg  she  was  soople  an'  strang  ; 
Ilka  daud  o'  the  scartle  strak  fire, 
An'  loud  as  a  laverock  she  sang. 

The  poem  describes  the  plans  of  a  farm 
servant-girl  for  capturing  the  affections  of 
her  young  master.  WM.  C.  DOUGLAS. 

17,  Church  Street,  Alloa. 

Behold  !  the  radiant  Spring, 
In  splendour  decked  anew, 
Down  from  her  heaven  of  blue 
Returns  on  sunlit  wing. 

G.  V.  L. 

1.  There  was  a  king  in  bygone  days 
That  in  his  time  wrought  good  laws. 
He  did  them  make,  and  full  well  hold ; 

Him  loved  young,  him  loved  old 

And  all  for  his  good  works. 

2.  And  I  still  onward  haste  to  my  last  night ; 
Time's  fatal  wings  do  ever  forward  fly  ; 
So  every  day  we  live,  a  day  we  die. 

G.  S. 

He  was  forty-six,  grey  as  a  rat,  earnest,  thought- 
ful, slenderly  educated,  slouchily  dressed  and  clay- 
soiled,  but  his  heart  was  finer  metal  than  any  gold 
his  shovel  ever  brought  to  light — than  any  indeed 
that  was  ever  mined  or  minted. 

B.  P. 

VINEYARD  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
RICHMOND. — Can  any  one  kindly  inform  me 
whether  the  registers  of  baptisms  of  the 
Vineyard  Congregational  Church,  Richmond, 
for  the  years  1844  arid  1845  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and,  if  so,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  ? 

T.  S. 
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REBELLION  OF  1715 :  THOMAS  RAD- 
CLIFFE. — Can  any  reader  inform  me  whether 
Mr.  Thomas  Radcliffe  of  Dilston,  a  cousin  of 
the  Earl  of  Der  went  water,  was  "  out  "  in 
the  insurrection  of  1715  ?  Thomas  Rad- 
cliffe married  an  Agnes  Thornborough,  and 
had  issue  a  son  Thomas  (born  1706).  Thomas 
the  elder  died  in  1737  (vide  Corbridge  Parish 
Register).  Had  he  any  other  children  ?  and, 
if  so,  do  any  of  their  descendants  still  exist  ? 

GENEALOGIST. 

BLIND  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT,  &c. — 
Prof.  Henry  Fawcett  sat  in  Parliament  for 
years,  and  became  Postmaster-General  in 
1880,  although  afflicted  with  blindness  from 
the  age  of  25  through  an  accident.  He  was 
from  July,  1865,  to  1874  M.P.  for  Brighton. 

Sir  William  Tindal  Robertson  also  repre- 
sented Brighton  in  Parliament  from  Novem- 
ber, 1886,  to  his  death  on  6  Oct.,  1889,  al- 
though he  had  lost  his  sight  in  1873. 

Are  there  any  previous  instances  of  blind 
members  of  Parliament  ? 

In  '  Speeches  of  Lord  Campbell  at  the  Bar 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  1842,  p.  137, 
it  is  said,  with  reference  to  the  case  Stock- 
dale  v.  Hansard  :  "  On  that  day  [23  April, 
1839]  Mr.  Curwood  appeared  for  the  plaintiff 
. . .  .concluding  with  an  apology  on  account 
of  his  being  afflicted  with  blindness." 

Any  details  of  the  life  of  this  learned 
counsel  will  be  welcomed.  F.  C.  WHITE. 

REV.  RICHARD  SCOTT. — I  shall  be  grateful 
to  any  of  your  readers  who  can  give  me 
biographical  information  concerning  the 
Rev.  Richard  Scott,  M.A.,  who  was  appointed 
Master  of  King's  Lynn  Grammar  School  on 
6  July,  1797,  and  resigned  his  post  about 
midsummer,  1803.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  he  is  described  as  "of  Faken- 
ham."  R.  S.  H. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  following  Old  Westminsters  : 
(1)  Robert  Clayton,  scholar  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Camb.,  1668.  (2)  Archibald  Cleveland,  ad- 
mitted 1722,  aged  8.  (3)  Joseph  Clement, 
admitted  K.S.,  1673.  (4)  Edward  Cliff, 
admitted  1715,  aged  9.  (5)  Richard  Cliffe. 
admitted  1729,  aged  15.  (6)  George  Coape^ 
born  9  May,  1805,  admitted  1818.  (7) 
Robert  Cobb,  born  9  Dec.,  1803,  admitted 
1816.  (8)  Edward  Cochran,  admitted  1725, 
aged  11.  (9)  James  Cockran,  admitted  1717, 
aged  13.  (10)  Thomas  Cockreen,  admitted 
1739,  aged  11.  G.  F.  R.  B. 


CHARLES  I. :  JOHN  LAMBERT  AND  LIEUT.- 
COL.  COBBETT.  —  A  John  Lambert  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.  in  1649,  but  did  not  attend.  Was 
this  the  well-known  General  John  Lambert  ? 
If  not,  who  was  he  ?  The  custody  of  the 
King  was  committed  to  Lieut.-Col.  Cobbett 
and  others.  Was  this  Col.  Ralph  Cobbett, 
who  in  1655  was  employed,  probably  with 
his  regiment,  at  Dundee  ?  F.  T. 

HERALDIC. — Can  any  one  tell  me  whose 
the  following  arms  are  ?  The  tinctures  are 
not  known.  Three  boars'  heads  couped 
erect,  2  and  1,  impaling  semee  of  Latin 
crosses,  three  greyhounds  courant,  on  a  can- 
ton a  lion  passant.  For  crest,  a  lion  statant 
on  a  branch.  A.  G.  KEALY. 

13,  Cornwall  Road,  Bedford. 

'"  STILE  "  =  "  HILL."  — In  West  Galway 
(lar  Connacht  District)  I  met  a  shepherd 
who  was  looking  for  lost  sheep  on  top  of 
a  lofty  hill.  He  asked  me,  "  Were  you  on 
this  stile  before,  to-day  ?  "  I  thought  it 
very  strange  to  hear  in  this  Irish-speaking 
locality  a  word  which  seems  by  derivation 
(from  stigan,  to  mount)  pure  Anglo-Saxon. 
Can  any  reader  say  if  "  stile  "  for  "  hill  "  is 
used  in  any  English  dialect,  or  if  it  is  in 
common  use  in  Galway  ?  Was  it  in  use  in 
literary  English  ?  EALA. 

'  JOHN  GILPIN  '  IN  LATIN  ELEGIACS. — I 
should  be  thankful  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  could  tell  me  of  a  book  which  appeared 
some  time  ago,  entitled  '  The  Story  of  John 
Gilpin  translated  into  Latin  Elegiacs.'  I 
think  the  translation  was  made  by  a  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  I  am  unable 
to  recall  the  name  of  the  translator  or  of  the 
publisher.  H.  T. 

Dublin. 

KILGRIMOL  PRIORY. — '  The  Lost  Brother,' 
one  of  the  stories  in  Mr.  William  Canton's 
'  Book  of  Saints,'  has  the  scene  laid  in  the 
Priory  of  Kilgrimol,  the  time  being  the  .reign 
of  Edward  III.  ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
any  Priory  of  Kilgrimol  except  in  this  story. 
Did  such  a  priory  once  exist  ? 

J.    MACDONALD, 

Kilgrimol  School,  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea. 

MILITARY  MACHINES. — John  Gray  in  his 
'Treatise  of  Gunnery'  (London,  1731), 
having  occasion  to  refer  to  the  testudo, 
musculus,  vinea,  and  pluteus  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  states  that  these  machines  "  ans- 
wer nearly  to  our  penthouses,  mantlets, 
galleries,  and  blinds,"  but  does  not  describe 
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these  as  used  by  the  English  army.  Where 
can  I  find  a  description  of  them  ?  I  have  all 
the  references  to  the  Roman  machines  in 
Vegetius's,  Julius  Caesar's,  and  other  writers' 
books,  and  am  familiar  with  the  ancient 
Greek  machines  as  described  in  the  '  Polior- 
ketika.'  L.  L.  K. 


PRICE  AND  WHITCHURCH  FAMILIES. 
(11  S.  ix,  371.) 

THE  Whitchurch  family  occupied  an  impor 
tant  position  in  Somersetshire  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  places 
where  they  chiefly  flourished  are  Frome  and 
the  adjacent  village  of  Nunney.  They  turn 
up  in  several  other  parishes  also,  and  I 
believe  they  originated  at  Whitchurch,  near 
Bristol.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  members 
of  the  family  are  found  at  Road,  a  few  miles 
to  the  east  of  Frome.  This  place  was  once  a 
thriving  market"  town,  but  is  now  a  hamlet, 
and  was  in  1860  the  scene  of  the  famous 
Road  murder.  The  Whitchurchs  are  also 
found  at  Beckington,  an  ancient  village  just 
outside  Frome ;  at  Long  Ashton  ;  Staple  ton, 
near  Bristol  ;  and  at  Bristol  itself.  The 
modern  Domesday  return  mentions  members 
of  the  family  still  holding  property  at  Back- 
well,  the  village  next  to  Long  Ashton,  and 
close  to  Bristol. 

The  foundations  of  the  family  were 
laid  by  William  Whitchurch,  a  linendraper 
of  Frome  (see  will  of  William  Whitchurch, 
linendraper  "  of  Froome  Zellwood "  [61 
Dale]).  In  the  original  query  at  above 
reference  Frome  Selwood  is  printed 
"  Froomesetwood."  This  is  an  error.  The 
earlier  name  of  Frome  was  Frome  Selwood, 
but  the  second  name  is  now  no  longer  used. 
The  Whitchurchs  flourished  in  business,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
William  Whitchurch  became  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Nunney,  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Frome.  Nunney  Castle,  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  has  been  a  ruin 
for  centuries,  but  adjoining  the  ruins  is  a 
manor  house  known  as  the  Castle  House, 
and  this  is  where  the  Whitchurch  family 
lived  for  several  generations.  Previous  to  its 
occupation  by  them,  it  was  owned  by  the 
Prater  family.  Richard  Symoncls's  'Diary' 
says  it  was  a  "  faire  stone  house  in  which  Mr. 
Prater's  sonne  lives,"  Prater,  the  father, 
no  doubt  occupying  the  Castle.  Leland 
visited  the  place  twice,  and  mentions  the 


Castle,  "  a  praty  castle  at  the  weste  end  of 
the  Paroche  churche."  The  manor  house 
was  at  that  time  probably  not  built. 

In  Buck's  '  Antiquities,'  1733,  there  will 
be  found  what  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
existing  view  of  the  house  lived  in  by  the 
Whitchurchs.  It  appears  in  the  picture 
'  The  North-East  View  of  Nunye  Castle  in  the 
County  of  Somerset.'  One -half  of  the  plate 
is  filled  by  an  engraving  of  the  manor  house, 
a  pretty  view  of  a  residence  with  a  trim 
garden.  It  bears  this  inscription:  "To 
John  Whitchurch,  Esq.,  this  plate  is  grate- 
fully inscribed  by  his  obliged  servants  Sam1 
and  Nath.  Buck."  Underneath  is  written  : 

"  This  castle  having  been  for  many  ages  the 
seat  of  the  family  of  Delamere  in  the  time  of 
.K.  Richard.  IT.  by  an  heiress  past  into  the  family 
of  Paulet  ancestor  to  the  present  Duke  of  Bolton 
in  ye  time  of  Q.  Eliz.  ye  1st  Marquis  of  Winchester 
who  sold  it  to  John  Prater  Esq.  whose  descendants 
sold  it  to  Wm  Whitchurch  Esq." 

Collinsoii's  account  is  fairly  full :  — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  [the 
eighteenth]  William  Whitchurch,  esq.  was  lord 
of  it,  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  William  his  son  ; 
after  whose  death  it  was  sold  to  discharge  some 
debts  and  legacies  ;  but  was  afterwards  repur- 
chased by  Elizabeth,  the  relict  of  the  said  William 
Whitchurch,  who  left  it  by  will  in  1749  to  James 
Theobald,  of  Waltham-place  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  esq.  the  present  proprietor." 

"  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of 
Frome  ;  the  patronage  has  been  always  annexed 
to  the  manor.  In  1292  the  rectory  was  valued 
at  fifteen  marks  and  a  half.  The  present  incum- 
bent is  the  Bey.  Samuel  Whitchurch.  There  are 
about  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  glebe.  The  parsonage  - 
house,  now  uninhabited,  was  partly  rebuilt  by 
the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Whitchurch  ;  who  was 
presented  to  the  living  by  the  guardians  of  William 
Whitchurch,  a  minor,  in  the  year  1734." — Collin- 
son  (1791),  ii.  219. 

"  Against  the  south  wall  is  an  elegant  mural 
monument  of  white  and  Sienna  marble,  the  tablet 
whereof  is  thus  inscribed :  '  Under  the  com- 
munion table  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  also  near  the  reading  desk  those 
of  James-Wadham,  the  beloved  curate  of  this 
parish,  who  was  called  off  the  5th  day  of  January, 
1776  ;  sons  and  daughter  of  Samuel  Whitchurch, 
rector,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  oi 
Thomas  Coward,  of  Spargrove,  esq.  in  the  latter 
of  which  graves  their  affectionate  parents  hope 
in  due  time  to  rest,  in  consolatory  expectation  of 
a  joint  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  their  blessed  Redeemer.' 
Arms  :  Gules,  three  talbots'  heads  erased  or ; 
on  a  chief  argent,  guttee  de  sang,  a  lion  passant- 
sable. " — Collinson,  ii.  220-21. 

William  Whitchurch  of  Nunney  was 
appointed  High  Sheriff:  of  Somerset,  27  Nov. , 
1690. 

Samuel  Whitchurch,  D.D.,  sometime  In- 
cumbent of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  succeeded 
to  the  family  living  of  Nunney,  and  was  for 
fifty  years  Rector  there.  He  married,  Sept. 
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1742,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Coward 
of  Spargrove  (see  supra}. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Whitchurch,  Rector* 
1797,  made  the  following  bequests  to  the 
parish  of  Nunney  : — 

Land  adjoining  parsonage  orchard,  left  in 
trust  to  his  nephews,  Samuel  Whitchurch,  James 
Whitchurch,  and  John  Eames,  to  provide  a 
preparatory  sermon  to  be  preached  every  Good 
Friday  for  ever  in  the  parish  church  of  Nunney. 

1007.  in  trust  to  the  above  -  mentioned 
nephews,  the  interest,  &c.,  to  be  divided  as 
follows  :  25s.  per  ann.  towards  Sunday  School 
for  boys,  25s.  towards  Sunday  School  for  girls, 
and  5s.  to  a  boy,  and  5s.  to  a  girl,  who  say  the 
Catechism  best. 

107.  to  the  poor  to  be  given  the  next  Christmas 
after  his  decease. 

Mr.  William  Whitchurch  of  Nunney  in 
or  about  1742  gave  100Z.  to  the  Charity 
School  towards  purchasing  "  Sheppards  " 
(a  house,  garden,  and  land),  near  Feltham, 
for  the  use  of  the  Charity  School. 

Mr.  George  Whitchurch,  a  trustee,  who 
died  in  1803,  bequeathed  200/.  to  the  alms- 
house  charity  (of  Frome). 

Edward  Whitchurch  gave  50Z.  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish.  . 

The  Whitchurchs  married  well.  James 
W^hitchurch,  b.  circa  1704,  and  brother  of 
Samuel,  D.D.,  m.  1746  Anne  Gresley,  one 
of  the  Gresley  s  of  Drakelowe.  He  died  1746. 

Jane,  only  daughter  of  Joseph  Whit- 
church, m.  1767  Thomas  Smyth  of  Long 
Ashton,  Somerset  : — 

"  Thomas  Smyth,  second  son  of  Sir  Jarrit, 
married,  in  1767,  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Joseph 
Whitchurch,  of  Stapleton  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, esq.,  by  whom  he  has  issue  two  sons,  Hugh, 
born  July  4,  1772  ;  and  John,  born  Feb.  0,  1770  ; 
as  also  tAyo  daughters,  Florence  and  Mary." — 
Collinson,  ii.  294. 

Francis  Whitchurch  was  Mayor  of  Bristol 
in  1704. 

"  John  Whitchurch.  M.  16  July,  1691  (fil. 
Gulielmi  Whitchurch  de  Frome,  Somerset,  arm., 
set.  16).  Caution-money  received  as  Fellow 
Commoner  16  July,  1691,  taken  up  for  Battels  by 
Bursar  Hody." — B.  B.  Gardiner,  '  Begisters  of 
Wadham  Coll.,'  pt.  i.  p.  273. 

"Thomas  Whitchurch.  M.  3  Nov.,  1763  (fil. 
Sanuielis  W.  de  Nunney,  Somerset.,  cler.,  set.  17). 
Caution-money  received  as  Commoner  31  Oct., 
1763,  restored  10  July,  1765.  Admitted  Scholar 
28  Sept.,  1764,  of  Somerset,  aged  18  :  took  the 
oath  15  Oct.  Hody  (Hebrew)  Exhibitioner  1764 
to  1765.  Besigned  his  Scholarship  and  became 
student  of  Ch.  Ch.,  5  July,  1765.  B.A.  (Ch.  Ch.) 
25  June,  1767.  M.A.  11  April,  1770.  Appa- 
rently he  was  Craven  Scholar  in  1764. 

"  Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Vienna." 
—  Ibid.,  pt,  ii.  p.  115. 

James  Wadham  Whitchurch,  clerk,  son 
of  Samuel,  clerk,  of  Nunney,  Ch.  Ch.  matric 


19  March,  1766,  aged  16  ;   B.A.  1770 ;   M.A. 
1774. 

George  Gresley  Whitchurch:  Balliol  Coll., 
matric.  16  March,  1815,  aged  17.  Drowned 
on  his  way  to  St.  Malo,  12  Aug.,  1817. 

Samuel  Whitchurch,  s.  of  George  of 
Frome.  Queen's  Coll.,  matric.  30  March, 
1748,  aged  21  ;  B.A.  1751. 

William  Whitchurch,  s.  of  John  of  Beck- 
ington.  Hart  Hall,  matric.  4  July,  1713,. 
aged  15.  Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1715. 

Joseph  Whitchurch  of  Stapleton  (Glos.),. 
d.  6  Aug.,  1772  (Gent.  Mag.,  p.  391). 

Mary,  relict  of  Joseph  Whitchurch  of 
Stapleton,  d.  8  Sept.,  1790  (Gent.  Mag.,  864). 

William  Whitchurch  of  Nunney,  d.  5  Dec., 
1725,  aged  28  ('Historical  Reg.,'  p.  49; 
'  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,'  xxx. 
613). 

William  Whitchurch,  s.  of  William  of 
Nunney.  Queen's  Coll.,  matric.  26  March, 
1740,  aged  17.  Father  of  William  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  matric.  23  March,  1791, 
aged  25  ;  B.  A.  1794  ;  M.  A.  1797. 

Of  wills,  the  earliest  I  have  is  Robert 
Whitchurch  of  Frome,  proved  22  May, 
1635  (45  Sadler),  vide  Matthews's  'Probate 
Acts,'  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Samuel  Whitchurch*  of  Frome,  Somerset, 
mercer  : — 

"Will  dated  1  Feb.,  1683,  proved  Dec.  4,  1684 
[168  Hare].  My  wife  Alice.  My  daughter 
Hannah.  My  son-in-law  James  Smith.  My  son- 
in-law  James  Bennett.  My  brother  Leonard 
Whitchurch.  My  son  Jonathan,  Ex'or.  My 
brothers  Edward  and  James  Whitchurch,  and  my 
cousin  William  Whitchurch,  Junr,  Overseers. 

William  Whitchurch  the  elder  of  Frome 
Selwood,  Somerset,  gent.  : — 

"  Will  dated  Feb.  3,  1690,  proved  Apr.  4,  1691* 
by  Anne  Whitchurch,f  the  relict  [73  Vere]. 
My  wife  Ann  and  my  daughters.  To  my  aunt 
Lyte  an  allowance  of  10?.,  for  her  relinquishing 
her  rights  to  Hapsford  Mills.  My  brother-in-law 
Roger  Leversegge,  Esq.,  my  kinsman  John 
Champneys,  Esq.,  my  brother  WTm  Whitchurch, 
and  Joseph  Iveleaf,J  Overseers.  My  sister  Boy  ce 
My  sister  Coles.  My  brother  Boyce,  of  London, 
&c.,  rings." — Rev.  F.  Brown,  '  Somerset  Wills,' 
vol.  iv.  pp.  111-12. 

Leonard  Whitchurch,  1736,  will  in  'Bristol 
Wills.' 

Thomas  Whitchurch,  1752,  ibid. 

James  Whitchurch,  1763,  ibid. 

William  Whitchurch,  1781,  ibid. 

*  Buried  at  Frome,  7  Nov.,  1684.  Mr.  Leonard 
Whitchurch  was  buried  at  Frome,  29  March,  1706. 

f  Nee  Leversedge.  They  were  married  at 
Frome,  3  Jan.,  1666/7.  He  was  buried  at  Frome, 
2  April,  1691,  she  in  1694. 

£  There  are  many  entries  of  this  name  in  the 
Registers  of  Lamyatt,  co.  Somerset.  1623, 
8  May,  Thos.  Iveleffe  bapt.  (Lamyatt  Register). 
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If  MR.  LEONARD  C.  PRICE  will  examine 
the  various  college  registers  of  Oxford,  he 
will  find  the  Prices  very  largely  represented 
therein,  including  many  from  Denbigh.  In 
Foster's  '  Alumni '  there  are  three  Walter 
Prices  named  who  may  well  be  connected 
with  the  one  in  question.  A  probable  link 
may  be  found  in  Cadwallader  Price  of  co. 
Denbigh,  St.  Mary  Hall,  matric.  28  May, 
1580,  aged  28.  This  member  of  the  family 
left  Denbigh,  and  became  in  succession  rector 
of  West  Camel  and  Newton  St.  Looe,  two 
Somersetshire  parishes.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  the  various  wills  to  which  I  have 
given  referencesl  will  probably  solve  the 
connexion  between  the  Prices  of  Denbigh 
and  the  Whitchurchs.  As  Walter  Price 
was  a  barrister  a  search  in  the  Registers 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  will  supplement  infor- 
mation further. 

Bib! io graphically,  I  would  add  that  the 
best  historical  account  of  Nunney  is  by 
Emanuel  Green,  and  printed  in  Som.  Arch. 
Soc.  Proceedings,  vol.  xxii.  Collinson  stands 
next  in  merit,  and  his  information  regarding 
the  Whitchurch  family  is  of  special  value, 
because  he  must  have  known  many  of  them, 
and  a  branch  of  the  family  lived  in  his  own 
parish  of  Long  Ashton.  By  an  odd  co- 
incidence, too,  Collinson  had  been  curate 
of  Whitchurch  and  Filton.  Buck's  view  in 
the  '  Antiquities '  is  important ;  and  there 
is  a  rough  drawing  of  Nunney  Castle 
in  Add.  MS.  (B.M.)  17,062. 

The  wills  of  the  Prater  family,  owners  of 
Nunney  immediately  preceding  the  Whit- 
churchs, are  Richard  Prater  (37  Arundell) 
and  George  Prater  (16  Swann).  Abstracts 
of  these  wills  are  printed  in  F.  Brown's 
'  Somerset  Wills,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  46-7.  The 
wills  of  some  still  earlier  owners  are  in  J.  C. 
Smith,  '  Wills.' 

There  are  references  to  Nunney  in  Le- 
land's  '  Itinerary  '  and  in  Richard  Symonds's 
'  Diary  '  (published  by  the  Camden  Society). 
Edward  Turner  printed  in  Archceologia , 
1801,  some  remarks  on  Nunney  (reprinted 
Bristol,  1823).  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry,' 
second  issue,  has  an  outline  pedigree  which 
is  of  value. 

W.  Jay,  the  eminent  Dissenting  minister 
of  Bath,  published  "  The  Hand  of  God  in 
Afflictions,  a  sermon  [on  Job  ix.  12]  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Miss  Ann  Whitchurch, 
who  departed  this  life  Friday,  October  the 
9th,  1818,  aged  22.  Delivered  in  Argyle 
Chapel,  Bath,  Oct.  18,  1818  "  (Bath,  1818). 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 
187,  Picoadillv,  W. 


BURTON'S  QUOTATIONS  FROM  "  IOE- 
"  (11  S.  ix.  287).— W.  P.  M.  has- 
pointed  out  that  the  Latin  poet  quoted  many 
times  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ' 
under  the  name  of  "  Loechseus "  is  John- 
Leech  or,  as  he  Latinized  his  name,  Leo- 
chseus.  The  identification  had  already  been 
made.  In  his  account  of  John  Leech  on 
pp.  250-57  of  the  '  Musa  Latina  Aberdonen- 
sis,'  vol.  iii.  (Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  New 
Spalding  Club,  1910),  Mr.  W.  Keith  Leask 
very  kindly  mentioned  that  I  had  drawn  his- 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Leech's  '  Musse- 
Priores  '  (1620)  are  frequently  quoted  by 
Burton  in  '  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.' 
When,  after  discovering  the  meaning  of 
Burton's  "  Loechseus,"  I  was  seeking  infor- 
mation about  the  Leeches,  Mr.  Keith  Leask 
gave  me  generous  assistance  from  the  stores- 
of  his  knowledge.  It  will  be  seen  from  hi& 
interesting  account  referred  to  above  that 
there  is  much  obscurity  about  the  life  of 
John  Leech,  and  that  the  notices  of  him  and 
his  brother  David  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  have- 
but  slight  value.  W.  P.  M.  speaks  of  John's 
residence  in  France.  Fresh  light  on  this,  as^ 
on  other  points,  is  given  by  his  Latin  letters; 
to  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  preserved  in  MS.  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  of 
which  Mr.  Keith  Leask  has  made  extensive- 
use.  It  may  interest  W.  P.  M.  to  learn  that 
John  Leech  is  identified  with  the  Mr.  Leech 
who  in  1621  was  going  to  view  Virginias, 
(Stith,  '  Hist,  of  Virginia,'  1747,  p.  193). 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Burton  con- 
sistently employs  the  form  "  Loechaeus." 
Other  erroneous  forms,  too,  are  found  - 
Indeed,  in  the  second  edition  (1624)  of  'The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  the  earliest  that 
I  have, 'the  spelling  "  Loechseus  "  is  given, 
in  only  one  of  the  ten  places  enumerated 
by  W.  P.  M.  An  examination  of  the  sixth 
edition  (1651-2)  shows  the  same  result. 
With  respect  to  the  statement  that  "  laetos  'r 
is  misprinted  for  lasta  in  the  line  quoted  at* 
vol.  iii.  p.  242  (ed.  Shilleto), 

Lseta  genas,  leeta  os  roseum,  vaga  lumina  laeta, 

no  such  error  is  to  be  seen  in  the  second  r 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  editions  (I  an* 
unable  to  consult  the  first  at  present),  nor  in 
Shilleto's  editions  of  1893  and  1904. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

LOCH  CHESNEY  (US.  ix.  389).— This  is 
one  of  the  Seven  Lochs  of  Mochrum,  a  group 
of  moorland  lakes  within  a  few  miles  of  my 
home.  Hitherto  I  have  failed  to  discover 
any  clue  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
name.  The  great  majority  of  place-names- 
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in  the  district  are  Gaelic,  though  that  speech 
has  not  been  used  in  the  county  since  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Gaelic  names  beginning  with  te  or  ti  often 
appear  in  modern  script  as  ch,  and  are  so  pro- 
nounced. Thus  teallach,  a  hearth  or  forge, 
is  written  "challoch";  and  tiobar,  a  well, 
appears  sometimes  as  "  tibber "  or 
"  tibbert,"  at  other  times  as  "  chipper." 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Chesney  are 
•such  names  as  Tibbertykite  Well,  i.e., 
tiobar -tighe-Cait,  the  well  of  Catherine's 
house  (a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine)  ; 
Auchentibbert,  i.e.,  achadh  an  tiobair,  the 
well  field;  CHipperheron,  i  e.,  tiobar  Ciarain, 
St.  Kieran'swell,  &c.  If,  therefore,  Chesney 
be  a  Gaelic  name,  it  probably  began  with  te 
or  ti.  Most  of  the  seven  lochs  are  named 
in  Font's  map  (c.  1595)  ;  but  Loch  Chesney 
is  not  named  thereon,  so  it  may  be  a  modern 
name.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Mourcith. 

OCTOPUS,  VENUS'S  EAR,  AND  WHELK  (11 
S.  ix.  128,  173,  216,  276). — I  think  I  remem- 
ber coming  across  some  pages  in  Gesner's 
'  Historia  Animalium,'  lib.  iv.,  describing  the 
medicinal  uses  of  these  objects  ;  but  as  I 
read  the  book  eighteen  years  ago,  I  can  by 
no  means  be  positive  about  it. 

The  Chinese  opine  the  octopus  to  be  a 
tonic  (Li  Shi-Chin,  '  Pan-tsau-kang-muh,' 
1578,  torn.  xliv. ).  It  is  popularly  believed 
in  Japan  to  fatten  and  strengthen  the  cat 
when  she  is  daily  fed  therewith,  and  to  kill 
man  should  he  eat  it  with  the  Japanese 
plum  (Prunus  mume).  According  to  Ono 
Ranzan's  '  Honzo  Keimo,'  written  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  cooked  and  eaten 
in  the  province  of  Ise  to  arrest  the 
phlegmatic  discharge  from  the  chest ;  and 
the  shrub  Deutzia  scabra  and  Windsor  beans 
are  potent  antidotes  against  the  octopus  of 
.a  bad  quality.  A  singularly  small  species  with 
boiled -rice  like  grains  in  its  body,  and  hence 
-called  lidako  (i.e.,  boiled  -  rice  octopus, 
Octopus  membranaceus  of  Suay),  is  some- 
times eaten  alive  by  vulgarians,  who  still 
pin  their  faith  to  its  invigorating  their 
•constitution  when  consumed  thus. 

Li  Shi-Chin's  work  cited  above,  in  its 
forty-sixth  tome,  amply  shows  how  highly 
the  Chinese  esteem  the  Venus's  ear  shell 
=as  a  cure  for  various  diseases  of  the  eye,  its 
powder  being  either  locally  applied  or  "taken 
internally;  it  is  also  reputed  a  remedy  for 
certain  fevers  and  gonorrhoea.  Its  flesh  is 
«aid  to  be  as  efficacious  as  its  shell. 

The  whelk  (Buccinum  undatum),  common 
on  the  coasts  both  of  Europe  and  North 


America,  also  occurs  on  the  northern  shore-i 
of  Japan  (Iwakawa,  '  Preliminary  Catalogue 
of  Marine  Shells  in  the  Collection  of  the .... 
Tokyo  Imperial  Household  Museum,'  1900, 
part  i.  p.  23).  Numerous  are  the  univalves 
allied  to  it  that  have  received  particular 
attention  from  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
druggists,  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  any  in- 
stance of  the  whelk  having  been  used  medi- 
cinally by  them. 

KUMAGXJSU  MlNAKATA. 
Tanabc,  Kii,  Japan. 

OLD  ETONIANS  (US.  ix.  350,  395).— Thos. 
Verrier  Alkin  was  only  son  of  Thomas 
Alkin  of  Canterbury.  He  was  at  St.  John's 
Coll.,  Cambridge;  B.A.  1769,  M.A-  1772. 
He  was  Vicar  of  Lenham,  24  Oct.,  1772,  to 
death,  and  of  Eynesford,  Kent,  1783  to 
death.  He  died  28  Jan.,  1784. 

Sir  Willoughby  Aston,  only  son  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Aston,  fifth  baronet,  was  born 
about  1748.  He  succeeded,  as  sixth  baronet, 
24  Aug.,  1772,  and  died  22  March,  1815, 
when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 

George  Edward  Ayscough  was  Lieu- 
tenant and  Captain  in  1st  Foot  Guards, 
6  Feb.,  1772,  to  1776  or  1777.  He  was 
author  of  '  Semiramis,  a  Tragedy,'  1776. 
He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Lytteltoii, 
and  died  19  Oct.,  1779. 

FREDERIC  BOASE. 

SIR  JOHN  SACKFYLDE,  KNIGHT  (11  S.  ix. 
389).— According  to  the  '  D.X.B.,'  Sir 
Richard  Sackville  (d.  1566),  first  cousin  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  father  of  Thomas, 
first  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Baron  Buckhurst, 
was  appointed  on  24  Aug.,  1548,  Chancellor 
of  the  Court  of  Augmentations.  In  1552  he 
was  a  Commissioner  for  the  sale  of  chantry 
lands  ;  but  Queen  Mary  renewed  his  patent 
as  Chancellor  at  the  Augmentations  Court 
on  20  Jan.,  1553/4,  and  made  him  a  member 
of  her  Privy  Council,  despite  his  having  wit- 
nessed Edward  VI. 's  will.  Elizabeth  re- 
tained him  in  her  service. 

WILLIAM  QUIPP  (US.  ix.  389).— A  William 
Quipp  of  co.  Lincoln,  cler.  fil.,  matriculated 
from  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon,  on  8  Dec.,  1615, 
aged  16  ;  B.A.  from  Brasenose  Coll.,  supd. 
29  May,  1619 ;  Rector  of  Rockington  or 
Rockhampton,  co.  Gloucester,  1633. 

GEORGE  BRUCE  (11  S.  ix.  389).—?  George 
Bruce,  s .  Andrew  of  Montrose,  Scotland, 
cler.  Christ  Church,  matric.  1  June,  1742, 
aged  18  ;  B.A.,  29  Jan.,  1745/6 ;  M.A., 
748.  See  'Fasti  et  Ecclesias  Scoticanae,' 
pt,  vi.  757.  766.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
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"MAGCS"  (11  S.  ix.  70,  137).— I  am 
indebted  to  MB.  JONAS  and  to  MR.  RAT- 
CLIFFE.  Since  sending  my  query  I  have 
•encountered  one  more  example  of  the 
term,  which,  like  the  first,  occurs  in  an 
inventory.  On  18  Sept.,  1721,  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  who  had  taken  his  A.B.  degree 
three  months  before,  was  chosen  College 
Butler ;  and  two  days  later  President 
Leverett  wrote  : — • 

"  Sr  Rogers  Entred  on  the  Buttery  &  recd  the 
following  Utensils  belonging  to  the  Buttery  of 
mr  Sewall  Viz^  2  Silver  Cups.  2  Half  maggs. 
<>  Tankards.  G  Half  pint  Cups.  6  Iron  Candle- 
-sticks.  1  Quart  Pott." 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 

Boston.  U.S. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS  HALLETT  (11  S.  ix.  307, 
372)  was  my  grandfather,  I  being  the  only 
•child  of  his  eldest  son.  He  entered  the  East 
India  Company's  service  (Bombay  Presi- 
dency) in  1821  as  a  cadet,  and  became  ensign 
29  May,  1822  ;  lieutenant,  8  Sept.,  1826  ; 
captain,  29  Nov.,  1833,  and  was  still  a 
-captain  on  30  Sept.,  1837. 

The  above  details  are  from  Dodwell  and 
Miles's  list  of  officers  of  the  Indian  Army, 
•covering  the  years  1760-1837.  Doubtless 
there  are  later  lists  at  the  India  Office. 

Subsequent  details  of  his  career  need 
verification,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  follow- 
ing is  correct.  He  became  a  major,  and 
while  holding  this  rank  was  (through  casual- 
ties) placed  in  the  position  of  commanding 
his  regiment  (an  infantry  one,  I  believe)  in 
action.  He  served  in  the  Sikh  War  of  1848 
under  Gough,  and  received  the  medal  with 
two  clasps  (Multan  and  Gujerat),  and  was 
present  at  the  sack  of  Multan.  Subse- 
quently he  became  colonel  (I  believe), 
received  the  military  Companionship  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  held  a  brigade  com- 
mand. While  holding  this  he  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Malagaum  or  Mulligaum  (near 
Poonah  ?).  He  married  Miss  Diana  Augusta 
Bolt  on  (who  died  many  years  after  his  death, 
^and  who  was  of  a  Norfolk  family  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  Nelsons  and  Jodrells), 
and  they  had  many  children,  who  are  all 
dead  except  two.  Numerous  grandchildren 
are  living  besides  myself.  I  could  give 
i3ome  addresses  if  it  were  desired. 

I  regret  that  the  later  portion  of  the  above 
<ietails  is  somewhat  vague,  but  my  grand- 
father died  before  I  was  born — that  was  in 
1868,  and  he  died  before  1860 — and  at  this 
distance  of  time  recollections  of  details  of 
his  career  have  become  somewhat  blurred  in 
the  minds  of  his  descendants.  There  are  one 
or  two  portraits  or  photographs  extant. 


His  father  (my  great-grandfather),  was,  I 
believe,  named  John.  Hallett,  and  this  John 
Hallett's  wife  was,  before  her  marriage,  a 
Miss  Evans. 

I  should  be  very  grateful  if  G.  F.  R.  B. 
would  kindly  let  me  have  any  information 
he  may  receive  about  the  Robert  Spencer 
Hallet,  James  Hallett,  and  John  Hallett  men- 
tioned in  his  inquiry  about  Old  Westminster 
boys.  That  was  our  family  school,  and  I 
know  that  some  of  my  relatives  were  there. 
CECIL  WALTER  CHARLES  HALLETT. 

Constitutional  Club,  W.C. 

PALLAVICINI  (11  S.  ix.  270,  314,  375).— 
According  to  '  The  History  and  Topo- 
graphy of  the  County  of  Essex,'  by  Thomas 
Wright,  1836,  vol.  ii.  pp.  332-3,  foot-note, 
there  is  the  following  epitaph  in  the  church 
of  Chipping  Ongar,  on  black  marble 
within  the  Communion  rails  : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Jana  D.  Oliveri  Cromwellii,  Finch- 
ingbrochiensis,  6"  sedibus  Huntingtoniensis,  eques 
Balneensis,  filia,  uxor  Tobiae  Pallavicini  Armigeri, 
ex  illustri  Nominis  illius  in  agro  Cantabrigiensi 
familia  oriundi,  ad  quadragesirnum  aetatis  annum 
et  ferine-  tertium  pertingens,  quod  mortale  fuit  in 
ilia  officio  vitaq.  functa  in  hoc  pulvere  deposuit 
xxiii  Martii  Annoq.  Christi  1637." 
The  following  translation  is  given  :— 

"  Here  lies  Jane,  daughter  of  the  lord  Oliver 
Cr-omwell  of  Finchingbrook,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
Knight  of  the  Bath.  She  was  the  wife  of  Tobias 
Pall&vicine,  esq.  of  the  illustrious  family  of  that 
name  in  Cambridgeshire.  Having  arrived  at 
nearly  the  forty-third  year  of  hey  age,  and  having 
finished  her  duty  as  well  as  her  life,  she  deposited 
her  mortal  part  in  this  dust,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  and  in  the  year  of  Christ  1637." 

The  copy  of  the  Latin  is  incorrect  : 
"  equitis"  properly  appears  on  the  slab,  not 
"  eques  "  ;  but  "  Finchingbrochiensis  "  is 
correctly  copied.  Perhaps  the  mason  who  cut 
the  inscription  knew  of  Finchingfield  in  Essex, 
but  had  never  heard  of  Hinchingbrook  in 
Huntingdon,  and  exercised  his  discretion. 

Near  to  the  above  inscription  (says 
Wright)  is  the  following  : — 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  that  truly  noble  and 
religious  gentleman,  Horatio  Pallavicine,  esq. 
who  died  May  6,  1648,  aged  thirty -six." 

According  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  Tobie  Palavicino  and  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  married 
10  April,  1606,  and  they  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Probably  one  of  these  sons, 
named  after  his  grandfather  Sir  Horatio, 
was  this  Horatio  buried  at  Ongar. 

What  was  the  connexion  of  the  family 
with  Ongar  ?  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  the 
Rector  told  me  last  year  that  beyond  the 
monuments  there  is  no  trace  of  the  family 
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there.  Perhaps  they  lived  there  after 
Tobie  had  squandered  his  father's  wealth. 
The  name  of  the  family  has  various 
forms.  In  the  church  at  Ongar  there  are 
two  Z's.  In  Edmund  Lodge's  '  Illustrations 
of  British  History,'  &c.,  1791,  vol.  iii.  p.  41, 
a  foot-note  says  concerning  the  first  of  the 
name  in  England,  "  Sir  Horatio  Palavicini, 
or,  according  to  his  own  spelling,  Palavicino." 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

See  also  9  S.  vi.  153. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

"  PLOWDEN  "  (11  S.  ix.  305). — On  p.  83  of 
vol.  ii.  (not  yet  complete)  of  '  Surnames  of 
the  United  Kingdom  '  (Eaton  Press),  by  Mr. 
Henry  Harrison,  this  name  is  explained 

thus : — 

"Plowden  (Eng.).  Belonging  to  Plowden 
(Salop),  13th  cent.  Ploeden  [the  second  element 
is  M.E.  den(e,  O.E.  denu,  a  valley) :  the  first  is 
doubtful  ;  but  note  that  the  celebrated  Marian 
lawyer  Plowden  ('  The  case  is  altered,  quoth 
Plowden  '  :  Proverb)  was  called  Ploy  den  by  John 
Fletcher,  and  that  ploy(e  was  a  M.E.  variant  of 
plow(e,  plough ;  it  was,  however,  also  a  rare 
variant  of  M.E.  pley(e,  play]." 

A.  C.  C. 

LIVERPOOL  REMINISCENCES  (US.  ix.  368). 
—The  book  sought  for  may  possibly  be  one 
of  the  following  : — 

'  Recollections  of  Liverpool  by  a  Nonagenarian,' 
viz.,  James  Stonehouse.  Liverpool,  J.  F. 
Hughes,  1863. 

'  Liverpool  as  it  was  during  the  Last  Quarter  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  1775-1800.'  By  Richard 
Brooke.  Liverpool,  Mawdsley,  1853. 

'  Liverpool  Table  Talk  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  ; 
or,  A  History  of  Gore's  Directory  with  Anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  Period  of  its  First  Publica- 
tion in  1766.'  By  James  Boardman.  Liver- 
pool, Young.  Issued  first  in  1856,  and  reprinted 
with  additions  in  1871. 

'  Liverpool  and  the  Neighbourhood  in  yc  Olden 
Time.'  By  John  Thompson.  Liverpool,  W. 
Potter,  1894. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

I  think  the  little  book  inquired  about  must 
be  one  entitled  '  Liverpool  Table  Talk  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago,'  by  James  Boardman, 
published  in  Liverpool  "in  1871,  though  its 
pages  only  number  54.  It  contains  a  short 
account  of  the  Sailors'  Riot  of  August,  1775. 

A.  H.  ARKLE. 

I  remember  a  booklet  of  the  kind  BRAD- 
STOW  inquires  about  that  must  have  been 
published  in  the  sixties — about  1866 — of  last 
century.  The  exact  title  I  forget — perhaps 
'  Old  Liverpool,'  but  certainly  "  by  an  Octo- 


genarian." I  believe,  if  my  memory  is= 
correct,  it  spoke  of  Paul  Jones,  and  I  rather 
think  of  Thurot,  which  would  carry  it  back 
far  beyond  an  octogenarian's  memory,  even 
with  the  *  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary's  r 
elastic  meaning  of  the  word. 

J.  K.  LAUGHTON. 

LORD  WELLESLEY'S  ISSUE  (11  S.  vii.  24  9r 
330). — The  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ments of  MR.  PENGELLY  and  DR.  MAGRATH 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed.  The 
former  says  that  Richard,  the  Marquess's 
eldest  son,  was  alive  in  1846  ;  the  latter  that 
he  died  1  March,  1831.  Again,  MR.  PEX- 
GELLY,  following  the  '  D.N.B.,'  says  that 
the  youngest  son,  Henry,  Principal  of  New 
Inn  "Hall,  died  at  Oxford,  unmarried,  on 
11  Jan.,  1806  ;  while  DR.  MAGRATH  affirms- 
that  "  his  second  son,  Richard  Colley,  was- 
at  Christ  Church,  B.A.  1865."  It  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  these  statements,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  ascertain) 
which  is  true.  I  never  saw  Dr.  Wellesley, 
although  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  the 
dates  mentioned  ;  probably  he  was  then 
too  infirm  to  go  abroad. 

BRUTTON  :  THE  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN  (11  S. 
ix.  30,  198). — Lord  Cardigan  is  said  in 
'D.N.B.'  to  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General  on  20  June,  1854.  This,  of 
course,  removed  him  from  the  command  of 
the  llth  Hussars,  which  he  had  held  since 
1836.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  wore 
the  uniform  of  that  regiment  in  the  his- 
toric charge  at  Balaclava.  By  what  right  ? 
He  had  not  yet  been  made  Colonel,  I  suppose.. 

General  Sir  R.  White  tells  the  story  of  a 
rebuke  administered  to  him  on  this  very- 
subject  of  uniform  (I  think  in  Temple  Bar)  t 
"  My  lord,  I  see  that  you  are  not  dressed 
according  to  regulation."  And  on  Cardigan 
replying  that  he  had  no  cocked  hat  in  the 
Crimea,  the  divisional  general  replied  r. 
"  Well,  my  lord,  I  have  two,  and  I  will  send 
you  one."  E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Uphani  Rectory,  Hants. 

MOIRA  JEWEL  (11  S.  viii.  489  ;  ix.  33).— 
W.  B.  H.  gives  an  extract  from  a  report  of  a 
centenary  celebration  in  1885,  and  I  should 
be  obliged  if  he  would  give  the  title  of  the 
publication  or  name  of  the  Lodge  referred 
to ;  and  also  if  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  coulcf 
give  other  references  to  this  jewel,  or  to- 
any  subscribers  to  the  jewel  presentation 
fund.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  learning 
the  name  of  the  jeweller  of  the  last  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  and,  through  him  or  his  suc- 
cessors, in  what  manner  the  stones  were 
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reset  ?  I  have  been  unable  up  to  the 
present  to  learn  anything  regarding  Mr. 
J.  C.  Burckharclt,  who  supplied  the  jewel, 
save  that  he  died  in  1849.  Was  he  a  leading 
jeweller,  and  who  succeeded  to  his  business  ? 

BOBT.  J.  SODDY. 
42,  Jewin  Street,  E.G. 

"VOSSIONER"  (11  S.  ix.  210,  390).— I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  word  denotes  the 
person,  who  has  the  advowson,  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  benefice  or  living.  I  find 
from  '  N.E.D.'  that  early  forms  of  this  wrord 
-were  avoweson,  voweson.  There  also  occur 
the  spellings  advowsion,  avoson.  There  is 
therefore  no  difficulty,  as  far  as  form  goes, 
in  explaining  the  word  vossioner  to  be  the 
-equivalent  of  advowsoner,  the  owner  of  an 
:advowson.  '  N.E.D.'  reminds  us  that  the 
word  advowson  (  =  Lat.  advocatio)  meant 
•originally  the  obligation  to  defend  the  rights 
of  a  benefice,  to  be  its  "  advocate." 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

That  vossioner  did  then  signify  an  advow- 
•soner,  or  "  owner  of  an,  advowson,"  is, 
indeed,  very  likely.  At  first  sight  our 
modern  understanding  of  the  words  pa- 
tron and  advowson  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  a  man  was  a  "patron"  of  a 
living  because  he  was  the  owner  of  the 
'"  advowson,"  and  that  the  two  words 
together  would  not  be  used  in  describing 
the  one  person.  I  may  point  out,  however, 
that  in  1535  these  words  are  separately  used 
m  the  Act  for  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  (27  Henry  VIII.  cap.  28),  where 
the  various  rights,  possessions,  and  privileges 
belonging  to  these  monasteries  and  priories, 
&c.,  are  enumerated  in  the  first  section,  and 
in  the  second  section  as 

"  all  and  singular  the  manors,  lands churches, 

•chapels,   advowsons,   patronages and   all   other 

interests  and  hereditaments  to  the  same be- 
longing." 

This  clearly  shows  that  a  distinction  was 
recognized  between  advowsons  and  patron- 
ages, just  as  Parson  Woddomes  was  not  only 
"  pattron,"  but  also  "  vossioner "  of  the 
church  and  parish  of  Ufton. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

PARRY  BROADHEAD  (11  S.  ix.  370),  who 
was  still  living  in  1718,  was  son  of  Robert 
Broadhead,  pewterer  of  London,  by  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Thos.  Skinner  of  Wrotham, 
Kent.  Thos.  Skinner's  sister  Joane  was 
the  first  wife  of  Nicholas  Parry,  Chief  Butler 
0?  Gray's  Inn,  who  was  buried  at  Wrotham 
5n  1672.  G.  S.  PARRY. 

17,  Ashley  Mansions,  S.W. 


"  BLIZARD  "  OR  "  BLIZZARD  "  AS  SUR- 
NAME (11  S.  ix.  290,  396).— This  name  is 
included  in  '  Surnames  of  the  United  King- 
dom,' by  Henry  Harrison  (1912),  vol.  i.  p.  37, 
and  forty  years  ago  it  was  represented  near 
Chippenham  (Wilts).  A.  C.  C. 

Dr.  Barber  in  his  '  British  Surnames  '  says 
the  family  name  Blizard  is  of  Saxon,  origin, 
and  means  a  "  strong  sword -player."  There 
is  little  reason  for  supposing  the  Bl'zards  to 
be  of  Huguenot  ancestry.  They  were  seated 
in  this  country  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Protestant  refugees.  Their  principal  habitat 
seems  to  have  been  the  South  Midland 
counties,  and  Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxoni- 
enses'  records  the  graduation  at  Oxford  of 
several  members  of  the  family  hailing  from 
Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire  for  some 
two  centuries.  During  the  Commonwealth 
a  Capt.  Charles  Blizard  left  this  country  for 
Antigua,  where  he  farmed  115  acres,  leaving 
many  descendants  in  that  island,  one  of 
whom,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Blizard,  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  (For  a  full 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  Blizard  family, 
see  Oliver's  '  History  of  Antigua. ' ) 

Sir  W.  Blizard,  1743-1835,  surgeon  to  the 
London  Hospital,  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
the  family  resident  in  Barnes,  Surrey,  from 
Stuart  times,  and  the  Parish  Register  of 
Barnes  contains  over  thirty  references  to 
them.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to 
The  London  Hospital  Gazette  for  February 
and  March,  1913,  a  fairly  full  account  of 
Sir  William  Blizard  and  his  family. 

S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE,  M.D. 

BIRMINGHAM  STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS 
(10S.  ix.202,  243.,  282,  322,  363). — T.  Hansom. 
— MR.  WILMOT  CORFIELD  has  made  a  slip 
in  describing  (ante,  p.  322)  the  architect 
of  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  "  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  '  Hansom '  cab,"  as  T. 
Hansom.  His  name  was  Joseph  Aloysius 
Hansom.  See  H.  C.  Moore's  '  Omnibuses 
and  Cabs,'  p.  216. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

George  Dawson. — Some  rather  humorous 
incidents  were  associated  with  the  ill-starred 
Dawson  statue  of  1881  (ante,  p.  323).  When 
the  moment  arrived  for  the  Mayor,  Alderman 
Baker,  to  unveil  the  statue,  the  mechanism 
for  removing  the  covering  refused  to  work, 
and  for  some  awkward  moments  the  Mayor 
was  seen  tugging  at  the  cord  in  vain.  In  the 
strained  silence  was  heard  a  stage  whisper 
from  J.  H.  Chamberlain,  the  architect  of  the 
canopy,  "  Pull  devil — pull  Baker."  Apropos 
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of  the  misfitting  garments,  the  fashionable 
tailor  of  the  day  was  said  to  have  been 
observed  reproachfully  contemplating  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  his  handiwork, 
and  sadly  murmuring,  "  To  think  that  I  was 
the  artist  who  designed  that  coat  ! "  When 
at  length  the  offending  sculpture  was  removed 
from  public  ken,  it  was  said  by  some  wag  to 
have  been  packed  away  till  such  time  as  a 
human  creature  should  be  born  like  it. 

S.   T.   H.    PARKES. 

JOHN  SWINFEN  (US.  ix.  307,  375).— As 
the  Swinfen  family  emanated  from  Leicester- 
shire, perhaps  the  following  reference  may 
be  of  interest. 

At  Long  Buckby,  Northamptonshire,  there 
died  on  f4  May/  1803,  Mrs.  Ann  Swinfen, 
ased  102.  Her  son,  Edward  Swinfen, 
surgeon,  predeceased  her  13  Nov.,  1802, 
aged  59.  There  is  a  tablet  to  their  memory 
on  the  south  -  aisle  wall  of  Long  Buckby 
Church.  It  is  recorded  thereon  that  Mrs. 
Swinfen  was  a  native  of  Newbolrl,  Leicester- 
shire. There  is  also  a  shield  which  once 
contained  arms,  but  the  tinctures  have  now 
entirely  disappeared.  The  crest  is  presum- 
ably a  boar's  head  erased  gules. 

WILDGOOSE  (11  S.  ix.  330,  397). — On  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Daventry 
Church,  Northamptonshire,  is  a  tablet 
recording  the  names  of  John  Wildgose, 
surgeon,  ob.  13  Aug.,  1831,  eel.  74;  Mary  (his 
wife),  ob.  12  Jan.,  1828,  cet.  86  ;  Robert 
Wildgose,  ob.  20  April,  1839,  cet.  68,  for- 
merly assistant  surgeon  84th  Regiment ;  and 
Charles  Wildgose  of  Staverton,  ob.  18  Feb., 
1855,  cet.  94.  It  also  contains  the  following 
crest :  a  naked  man  proper,  girded  sable,  with 
dexter  arm  uplifted  ;  arms  :  Argent,  on,  a 
fesse  sable,  three  annulets  of  the  field.  I 
took  these  notes  in  1899.  The  tinctures 
were  somewhat  decayed,  but  I  record  them 
as  they  appeared  to  me  at  the  time. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

KHO.IA  HUSSEIN  (US.  viii.  232,  278  ;  ix. 
16). — There  may  be  many  Khojahs  named 
Hussein.  One  was  the  chief  defendant  in  the 
"  Kojah  case,  otherwise  known  as  the  Aga 
Khan  case."  In  1866  at  the  Bombay 
Gazette  Steam  Press  was  published  '  Judg- 
ment by  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Joseph  Arnould  in 
the  Kojah  Case.'  It  was  a  case  of  claim 
to  property  by  two  religious  bodies  ;  the 
chief  defendant  is  "  Mahomed  Hoosein 
Hoosanee  (otherwise  called  Aga  Khan),"  and 
among  the  plaintiffs  is  "  Fazulbhoy  Goolam 
Hoosanee,"  who  may  be  a  brother.  But  in 


a  hasty  reading  of  the  document  I  see  no- 
charge   of   defrauding   anybody ;     and   Ago- 
Khan  and  his  party  come  out  triumphant. 
E.  H.  BROMBY. 
University,  Melbourne. 

HUMPHREY  COTES  AND  SAVAGE  BARRELS 
(11  S.  iii.  308). — Having  discovered  the 
answer  to  my  query,  I  may  as  well  supply  it. 
The  first  wife  of  Humphrey  Cotes  died 
19  Jan.,  1766  (Public  Advertiser,  21  Jan., 
1766).  Savage  Barren  died  28  July,  1772 
(Gent.  Mag.,  xlii.  391),  and  on  28  Nov.  of 
the  same  year  his  widow  became  the  second 
wife  of  Humphrey  Cotes  (Public  Advertiser, 
1  Dec.,  1772).  She  survived  her  second  hus- 
band, who  died  1  May,  1775  (Gent.  Mag., 
xlv.  255). 

Both  Cotes  and  Barrell  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty  " 
agitation,  being  original  members  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Society,  and  familiar  friends  of  the 
famous  patriot. "  HORACE  BLEACKXEY. 

NAPOLEON  UPSIDE  DOWN  (US.  ix.  368). — 
MR.  J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS  will  find  his  query 
answered  in  an  advertisement  appearing  in 
The  Times  of  20  April,  1814  :— 

"  EUROPEAN  MUSEUM.  —  The  infamous  Tyrant 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  being  now  politically  annihi- 
lated, his  large  Equestrian  Portrait  which  has  been 
suspended  head  downwards  at  the  above  National 
Gallery  ever  since  the  glorious  battle  of  Leipsic-, 
is  now  placed  Upright  for  the  inspection  of  the 
illustrious  strangers  and  amateurs  of  distinction. 
Hours  12-5.  Admittance  I/. 

"  J.  WILSON,  Manager." 

It  was  not  intended  as  a  joke;  the  enter- 
prising Mr.  Wilson  had  to  do  something  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  his  competitors. 

Ackermanns  in  the  Strand  were  exhibiting 
an  illuminated  "  transparency  "  depicting 
Napoleon,  attacked  by  Death,  falling  into 
the  arms  of  a  demon.  At  Southgate  Sir  W. 
Coutts  had  an  effigy  of  the  Emperor  in  full 
uniform  solemnly  committed  to  an  enormous 
bonfire.  BRADSTOW. 

LAST  CRIMINALS  BEHEADED  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  (11  S.  ix.  365).— The  author  of  the 
article  in  BlacJcwood's  Magazine  was  in  error 
in  writing  of  (1820)  "  a  form  of  execution 
never  seen  before  or  after  in  England — hung 
till  dead,  and  corpse  then  decapitated." 
The  following,  relating  to  the  Derbyshire 
Revolution  in  1817,  is  in  '  Toone's  Chrono- 
logical Historian,'  1828  : — 

"  1817,  November  7.  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  Isaac 
Ludlam,  and  William  Turner  were  executed  at 
Derby,  and  their  heads  severed  from  their  bodies, 
&c.,  pursuant  to  their  sentences  for  high  treason." 

Those  curious  for  details  may  find  them  in 
'  Derby  from  Age  to  Age,'  by  John  Ward , 
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1892,  and  '  Derby,  its  Rise  and  Progress,'  b> 
A.  W.  Davison,  1906,  both  published  locally 
The  former  states  : — • 

"  The  poet  Shelley  was  a  spectator,  and  related 
the  scene  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  shortly  after 
published.  '  We  Pity  the  Plumage,  but  Forget  the 
Dying  Bird.'  " 

W.  B.  H. 


0n  1500113. 


The    Hermits    and    Anchorites    of    England.     By 
Rotha  Mary  Clay.     (Methuen  &  Co.',  7s.  (><7.) 

WE  congratulate  Miss  Clay  on  having  brought 
together  a  goodly  mass  of  material  on  a  subject 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  both  well 
within  the  scope  of  a  newly  roused  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  largely  unstaled.  "She  has 
gone  systematically  and  thoroughly  to  work,  and 
— so  far  as  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned 
and  of  their  habitations  go — it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  nothing  of  importance  which  she  has  left 
untouched.  Nor  has  she  spared  trouble  over 
setting  down  more  or  less  exactly,  each  with 
its  justifying  reference,  many  of  the  details  of 
the  history  and  legends  of  the  English  hermits 
and  anchorites.  -  She  has  collected  a  surprising 
number  of  scattered  bits  of  information  which, 
if  necessarily  in  many  cases  sparse  and  inadequate, 
have  usually  the  great  merit  of  being  clean-cut 
and  precise. 

She  devotes  her  first  seven  chapters  to  separate 
descriptions  of  groups  of  anchorites  and  hermits, 
classified  according  to  the  form  of  the  solitude 
they  chose  :  "  cave-dwellers,"  "  island  and  fen 
recluses,"  "  anchorites  in  church  and  cloister," 
and  so  on.  Then  come  seven  chapters,  each  on  a 
different  aspect  of  the  eremitical  life  and  rule, 
which  are  followed  by  three  valuable  appendixes  : 
the  Sarum  Office  for  the  enclosing  of  anchorites  ; 
the  Office,  according  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Paul  the 
first  Hermit,  for  the  benediction  of  hermits  ;  and 
a  tabulated  list  of  cells. 

Among  the  most  interesting  pages  we  may  note 
those  which  toll  of  the  hermits  who,  besides  the 
business  of  prayer  and  contemplation,  took  upon 
themselves  certain  definite  services  on  behalf  of 
their  fellows — -chiefly  the  tending  of  beacons  and 
the  repair  of  bridges  and  causeys.  Of  the  her- 
mitages on  the  coast,  one  which  had  a  curious 
history  is  that  in  the  cliff  at  Dover,  mentioned 
in  the  disbursements  of  King  John  of  France 
when  setting  out  for  Calais  in  1860.  Naturally, 
it  was  often  connected  with  comings  and  goings 
to  and  from  France,  and  just  before  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses  was  rebuilt  by  Joachim 
de  Vaux,  the  French  ambassador,  who,  however, 
could  not  safeguard  the  old  man  who  lived  in  it 
from  suspicion  as  a  helper  of  the  King's  enemies, 
and  from  brutal  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
neighbouring  countrymen. 

Some  of  the  work  of  the  hermits  who  had 
charge  of  roads  and  bridges  survives  even  to  our 
own  day  ;  and  the  other  work  of  theirs  which  has 
lived  is  in  the  score  or  so  of  books  they  have 
left  us.  It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  first 
English-Latin  dictionary  was  the  work  of  a 
recluse — most  likely,  it  seems,  of  a  certain 


Geoffrey,  '*  the  Grammarian,"  a  Dominican  of 
Lynn.  The  names  of  Richard  Rolle  and  Mother 
Julian  are  too  well  known  to  be  more  than  men- 
tioned here. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  arrangement 
of  the  book  at  all  a  happy  one.  There  is  something 
grotesque  in  classif  ying  recluses  by  their  habitat^ 
as  if  they  were  part  of  the  fauna  of  a  country,  and 
the  plan  leads  inevitably  to  scrappiness,  repetitions, 
and  confusion.  Hut  these  are  slight  faults  com- 
pared with  the  loss  of  historical  perspective  in- 
volved in  this  method.  The  centuries  between 
Cuthbert's  day  and  that  of  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries  witnessed  more  than  one  well- 
marked  and  well-known  religious  development,  as 
well  as  social  and  political  events  which  affected 
the  general  religious  life  contemporary  with  them. 
Nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  book,*  the  lives  of 
the  recluses  being  cut  off  from  any  distinctive 
relation  to  the?  times  in  which  they  lived.  The 
right  plan  to  have  followed — though  it  had  the 
disadvantage  of  being  obvious — was  the  chrono- 
logical one.  None  of  the  antiquarian  interest  of 
the  material  need  have  been  forgone  in  adopting 
it,  and  the  mere  keeping  together  the  characters 
which  belonged  to  the  several  centuries  would 
have  brought  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole 
subject  to  a  tolerably  informed  reader.  One 
can  supply  from  memory  at  least  an  outline  of  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  and  of  opinion,  pre- 
valent at  any  given  time  upon  which  he  is  allowed 
to  dwell ;  but  one  cannot,  without  considerable 
weariness  and  confusion,  dart  from  one  period  to 
another  and  back  again,  and  reconstruct  the 
features  of  each  in  imagination  as  one  reads  &< 
paragraph. 

The  chapters  on  the  eremitical  life  show  the- 
same  arbitrary  and  unfortunate  method  of 
division,  which  has  resulted  both  in  overlapping 
and  in  slightness. 

The  illustrations  are  many  of  them  of  great 
interest,  forming,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  book. 

A  History  of  Leaf/ram  :    the  Park  and  the  Manor.. 
By  John  Weld.     (Chetham  Society.) 

THE  author  of  the  present  work  died  in  1888.- 
Mr.  Brown  bill,  who  contributes  the  Prefatory 
Note,  informs  us  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
probably  written  between  1880  and  1885.  It  is, 
therefore,  matter  of  course  that  the  student  who- 
is  conversant  with  the  material  which  has  come 
to  light  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  with  the 
many  calendars  of  the  public  records  which  have 
been  printed  during  that  time,  will  be  able  largely 
to  supplement  the  information  here  given. 
Still,  so  far  as  it  goes,  this  account  of  an  interesting- 
Lancashire  estate  is  full  and  trustworthy  enough 
:,o  make  it  well  worth  publishing.  It  has  been 
most  carefully  compiled,  and  includes,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  all  the  important  documentary 
evidence  then  available.  The  first  two  divisions 
give  a  history  of  the  park  and  the  manor  respec- 
;ively,  and  the  third  consists  of  a  close  and  de- 
railed description  of  the  estate  at  the  time  when 
:he  branch  of  the  Welds  to  which  the  writer 
jelonged  .settled  there — the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  This  will  always  retain  its  value,  and 
with  the  account  of  the  chapel  which  follows  will 
DC  the  part  of  the  book  for  which  later  historians 
of  Lancashire  will  feel  themselves  most  indebted 
:<o  the  family. 
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Probably  many  readers  will  turn  first  to  the 
concluding  chapter  on  '  Local  Manners  and  Folk- 
Lore  '  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  any  ex- 
pectation of  novelty  will  be  disappointed.  Some 
of  the  customs  noted  are  so  prevalent  and  well 
known  that  they  do  not  seem  worth  recording, 
e.g.,  that  a  boy  has  usually  two  godfathers  and 
one  godmother,  and  a  girl  two  godmothers  and 
one  godfather.  Others — such  as  an  elder  un- 
jnarried  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  or  an  elder 
unmarried  sister  of  the  bride,  dancing  in  their 
stockings  at  a  wedding — certainly  deserved 
mention,  at  any  rate  as  instances  of  survival.  The 
importance  of  the  colour  of  these  stockings  is  a 
little  curious  :  in  some  places  the  bridegroom's 
'brother  must  wear  a  different-coloured  one  on  each 
foot ;  while  in  one  district  a  bride's  elder  sister 
in  this  same  case  must  wear  green  stockings. 
For  the  word  "  arval  " — a  local  name  for  a 
funeral  feast— the  writer  quotes  the  diary  of 
Peter  Walkden,  a  Nonconformist  minister, 
under  date  January,  1725  ;  he  notes,  too,  the  use 
of  the  word  "  memories  "  to  denote  the  samplers 
in  which  several  departed  members  of  a  family 
.are  commemorated  by  doggerel  verses. 

Correspondents  who  were  lately  interested  in 
ihe  word  "  tray  "  may  like  to  have  the  following 
anecdote  :  "A  farmer,  the  owner  of  Loud  Scales, 
in  Chipping,  staked  his  farm  and  lost  it  at  a  game 
>of  '  Put,'  on  an  ace,  deuce,  and  tray,  exclaiming  : 

Ace,  deuce,  and  tray  I 
Loud  Scales,  go  thee  way." 

Cock- thro  wing,  we  are  told,  was  customary 
-at  Brabin's  School,  Chipping,  till  well  into  the 
last  century,  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  in  their 
own  school  carrying  it  on  for  some  years  longer. 
There  is  an  account  of  "  barring-out  "  as  practised 
by  the  boys  of  Brabin's  School  before  breaking 
up  for  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  same  period. 
Among  the  "  weather  prognostications  "  of  which 
.examples  are  given,  the  most  interesting  is 
"  Noah's  ship,"  which  signifies  rain  within 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  "  a  long  white  cloud 
resting  on  the  horizon  at  either  end,  wider  in  the 
-centre,  and  tapering  to  the  extremities,  having  the 
general  appearance  of  the  body  of  a  ship  bottom 
upwards."  The  appearance  was  said  to  be  gener- 
.ally  known  by  that  name  in  that  part  of  the 
•country. 

Of  the  accounts  of  superstitions,  the  best  are 
those  relating  to  fairies,  and  one  of  them  is  so 
•quaint,  especially  as  being  believed  within  such 
•comparatively  recent  days,  that  we  may  conclude 
this  notice  by  quoting  it : — 

"  Old  James  Leeman  of  Saddle  End  relates  the 
(following  history,  which  he  always  heard  to  be 
true.  A  fairy  of  the  female  sex,  near  Whitewell, 
was  expecting  her  confinement,  and  wished  for 
the  assistance  of  a  midwife.  Her  fairy  husband, 
though  believing  it  unnecessary,  was  willing  to 
oblige,  and  went  to  Clitheroe  to  engage  one. 
Having  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  journey,  he 
returned  with  her  to  Whitewell,  and  touching  one 
of  her  eyes  she  immediately  saw  her  patient. 
Everything  went  well,  and  in  due  time  the  mid- 
•wife  returned  home.  Some  time  afterwards,  on 
a  market  day  in  Clitheroe,  to  her  great  surprise 
^she  saw  her  acquaintance,  the  little  fairy  hus- 
band, helping  himself  out  of  the  different  sacks. 
She  at  once  accosted  him,  enquiring  after  his  wife 
.and^child.  He  replied,  '  What,  do  you  see  me  ? 


Out  of  which  eye  ?  '  Keceiving  the  desired  infor- 
mation, he  immediately  touched  it,  and  became 
then  and  there  invisible  to  the  astonished  mid- 
wife." 

Perm's  Country.     By  E.  S.  Roscoe.     (Longmans 

&  Co.,  2s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  unpretentious  little  volume  is  published 
with  the  intention  of  showing  that  South  Buck- 
inghamshire stands  supreme  in  its  association 
with  statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  Not  only 
Penn,  but  Hampden,  Milton,  Gray,  Burke, 
Shelley,  and  Disraeli  were  all  familiar  with  this 
district  of  chalk  uplands,  beech  woods,  and 
pleasant  valleys,  though  Shelley  made  his  home 
at  Marlow  for  less  than  a  year. 

The  account  of  Cromwell's  youngest  daughter 
Frances,  who  was  neither  politician  nor  poet, 
gives  interest  to  a  description  of  Chequers  Court, 
for  there  the  historical  portraits  and  letters 
preserved  by  her  family  still  exist.  The  remains 
of  her  correspondence  prove  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  ability,  with  a  naturally  gay  spirit  till  soured 
by  sorrow  and  care.  Her  early  life  was  one  of 
bereavement,  and  later  she  was  burdened  by 
heavy  domestic  anxieties.  The  once  bright  and 
charming  Frances  Cromwell  died  at  the  age  of 
82,  wearied  and  hardened,  as  her  portrait  helps 
to  show,  by  the  difficulties  of  a  troublous  exist- 
ence. "  Surviving  all  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
her  life  was  long,  and  in  many  ways  remarkable." 
She  who  in  early  youth  "  had  seen  her  father's 
system  of  government  destroyed,  saw. the  Stuarts 
lose  the  throne  a  second  time,  and  was  a  witness 
of  the  party  struggles  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  and 
of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The 
girl  who  had  talked  with  Milton  and  Marvell  and 
Waller  lived  to  read  the  writings  of  Swift  and 
Addison  and  Pope,  for  she  did  not  die  until 
January  27,  1721/' 


to 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top 
left-hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  oi 
the  page  of  *N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer, 
so  that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

L.  V. — Forwarded  to  querist. 

H.  S.  (Reading). — The  subject  is  outside  our 
province. 

MR.  A.  E.  MARTEN  ("Church  Registers"  and 
"  Parish  Registers  ").— No  difference. 

MR.  W.  C.  LANE  (Harvard)  and  G.  M.  (High- 
land Park,  Illinois). — Thanks  for  reply,  but  antici- 
pated (see  ante,  pp.  357,  413). 

MR.  J.  E.  NORCROSS  (Brooklyn).— Thanks  for 
appreciative  letter.  The  note  will  appear.  The 
two  replies  were  anticipated  by  correspondents 
nearer  home. 

W.  H.  C.  ("Paneter").-The  'N.E.D.'  defines 
this  as  "a  word  originally  meaning  *  baker,'  but  in 
M.E.  usually  applied  to  the  officer  of  a  household 
who  supplied  the  bread  and  had  charge  of  the 
pantry."  Quotations  range  from  1297  to  1580. 
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BISHOP     JEWEL'S     LIBRARY. 

(See  ante,  p.  401.) 

JEWEL  was  evidently  a  great  book  -  collector 
and  book-reader,  and  his  library,  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  classical  and 
Italian  languages,  and  his  wide  and  varied 
literary  tastes,  would  be  many-tongued  and 
miscellaneous  in  character.  Cassan  tells  us 
further  (ut  supra,  p.  44)  that  he  was  a  copious 
note-maker,  for 

"  he  entered,  down  into  commonplace  books 
whatever  he  thought  he  might  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  use,  which  were  many  in  number,  and 
great  in  quantity,  being  a  vast  treasure  of  learning 
and  a  real  repository  of  knowledge,  into  which  he 
had  collected  sacred,  profane,  poetic,  philosophic, 
and  divine  notes  of  all  sorts." 

Bishop  Creighton  ('  D.N.B.')  mentions  him 
in  another  interesting  role  : — 

"  He  seems  to  have  served  as  literary  adviser. 
Parker  wrote  to  him  about  Saxon  MSS.,  and  Cecil 
consulted  him  about  the  purchase  of  a  collection 
of  Greek  MSS." 

Concerning  the  Saxon  MSS.,  Le  Bas 
('Life  of  Bishop  Jewel,'  1835,  pp.  171-4) 


gives  the  story  of  Archbishop  Parker's  com- 
mission from  Elizabeth  and  request  to  Jewel 
that  his  cathedral  library  should  be 

"  diligently  searched  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing whether  it  contained  any  books  or  manu- 
scripts which  might  be  serviceable  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs  [the  oversight  and 
conservation  of  ancient  national  records  and 
monuments],  and,  more  especially,  whether  any 
Saxon  writings  were  to  be  found  there." 

Jewel's  two  brief  letters  on  the  matter  are 
worth  enshrining  in  this  paper  for  more 
reasons  than  one  : — 

"  It  may  please  your  Grace  to  understand  that, 
according  to  my  promise,  I  have  ransacked  our 
poor  library  of  Salisbury,  and  have  found  nothing 
worthy  of  the  finding,  saving  only  one  book  written 
in  the  Saxon  tongue,  which  I  mind  to  send  to  your 
Grace  by  the  next  convenient  messenger.  The 
book  is  of  reasonable  bigness,  well  near  as  thick  as 
the  Communion  book.  Your  Grace  hath  three  or 
four  of  the  same  size.  It  may  be  Alfricus,  for  all 
my  cunning.  But  your  Grace  will  soon  find  what 
he  is.  Other  certain  books  there  are  of  Rabanus 
and  Anselmus  ;  but,  as  common,  so  also  of  little 
worth.  If  I  had  any  leisure,  I  would  send  your 
Grace  the  titles  of  all.  But,  as  now,  I  am  entering 
on  the  visitation  of  my  diocese  By  the  way,  if  I 
learn  of  any  antiqxiities,  I  will  do  your  Grace 
to  understand.  Thus  I  humbly  take  my  leave  ; 
from  Sarum,  the  18th  of  January,  1568. — Your 
Grace's  most  humble,  Jo.  SARUM." 

His  diocesan  visitation  concluded,  Jewel 
forwarded  the  Saxon  volume  to  Parker, 
accompanied  by  a  second  letter  : — 

"  Being  now  newly  returned  from  the  visitation 
of  my  diocese,  and  having  this  convenient  me&- 
senger,  I  thought  my  duty  to  perform  my  promise. 
And,  therefore,  have  sent  your  Grace  that  hidden 
treasure  that  we  had  in  our  library.  Whether 
it  be  Alfricus,  or  no,  or  what  matter  it  containeth, 
your  Grace  will  judge.  I  have  made  inquiry  for 
such  antiquities,  as  I  passed  through  my  clergy, 
on  this  visitation  ;  but  as  yet  I  can  find  nothing. 
If  there  be  anything  found,  I  shall  have  under- 
standing of  it.  .  .  .From  Sarum,  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1568. — Your  Grace's  most  humble,  Jo. 
SARUM." 

Le  Bas  explains  that 

"  the  book  in  question  was  a  folio  in  vellum, 
elegantly  written,  and  containing  the  tract  of 
Pope  Gregory  '  De  Cura  Pastorali,'  in  four  books  ; 
and  turned,  in  the  way  of  paraphrase,  into  the 
Saxon  language  by  King  Alfred.  Prefixed  to  the 
tract  is  a  preface  by  Alfred  himself,  together  with 
a  poem  addressed  to  the  reader  ;  both  rendered 
from  the  Saxon  into  Latin  by  some  more  modern 
translator,  supposed  to  be  William  Lombard. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  are  presented  the  above 
two  letters  of  Bishop  Jewel."  —  Strype,  Parker, 
vol.  i.  pp.  523-5  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  506. 

As  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know 
the  present  habitat  or  (so  far)  ultimate  fate 
of  this  precious  "  folio  in  vellum  "  (though  the 
MS.  was  not  strictly  a  possession  of  Jewel's),  I 
communicated  first  with  the  Librarian  of 
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Lambeth    Palace     (Rev.     Claude    Jenkins), 
who  replied  (8  December  last) : — 

"  I  have  had  a  long  hunt  for  the  MS.  It  is  not 
here,  but  among  the  Parker  MSS.  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No.  12.  There  is  a 
long  description  of  it  in  M.  R.  James'  Catalogue  of 
the  Corpus  MSS.,  part  i.,  though  he  does  not  men- 
tion your  facts  about  Jewel.  I  should  not  accept 
Le  Bas's  description  without  verification.  The 
amusing  thing  is  that  if  Parker  had  no  right  to  it, 
and  ergo  Corpus,  neither  really  had  Salisbury, 
for  it  belonged  to  Worcester  Priory." 

This  was  a  decidedly  satisfactory  first 
move  in  my  role  as  literary  detective.  My 
second  was  to  consult  the  Librarian  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  (Canon  C.  Wordsworth), 
from  whose  letter  of  9  December  I  extract 
the  following  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  only  MS.  of  '  De 
Cura  Pastorali '  which  we  now  have  in  our  Cathe- 
dral Library  at  Salisbury  is  what  Le  Bas  and  Strype 
would  have  called  a  quarto  rather  than  a  folio. 
It  has  been  ascribed  by  Sir  (then  Mr.)  E.  Maunde 
Thompson  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  contains 
the  LXVII.  capitula  in  Latin  only,  as  well  as 
St.  Gregory's  '  I)e  Juramentis  Episcoporum,'  and 
some  things  of  St.  Augustine  and  Isidore  with 
other  items,  and  was  presumably  at  Kermerville 
in  Normandy  in  1211.  So  I  am  afraid  I  must 
answer  your  first  question  thus  :  The  MS.  which 
Bishop  Jewel  sent  to  Archbishop  Parker  has,  so  far 
as  I  know,  never  been  restored  to  Salisbury.  As  to 
your  other  query,  '  What  has  become  of  it  ?  '  I  can 
only  throw  out  suggestive  hints :  1.  Corpus  Christi 
Coll.  Cam.,  Parker  MS.  12  vellum,  16i  in.  high, 
eleventh  century,  in  a  very  large  bold  black  hand  ; 
glossators  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
one  of  them  connected  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James  (after 
Wolfgang  Keller)  with  Worcester  Priory.  It 
formerly  had  bound  up  with  it  an  Irish  letter 
printed  in  1571  in  Irish  character,  now  framed 
and  glazed.  (See  '  C.C.C.C.  MSS.  Catalogue,'  by 
Dr.  James,  i.  32, 3, 1912. )  2.  Cambridge  University 
Library  MS.  1737,  early  eleventh  century  .... 
I  have  been  turning  over  a  notebook  which  I  filled 
many  years  ago,  and  I  now  conclude  that  the 
MS.  for  which  you  should  inquire  is  No.  2.  It  was 
doubtless  from  the  printed  '  Catalogue  '  of  that 
collection,  vol.  iii.  372,  that  I  made  the  memor- 
andum '  Once  Bishop  Jewel's.' Let  me  say  how 

delighted  I  am  to  hear  of  your  discovery  of  the 
books  at  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxon.  Only  last  year  I 
used  to  discuss  with  my  predecessor  in  the  Library, 
the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Russell  Maiden,  F  S.A.,  when 
he  was  helping  me  to  look  for  traces  of  Bishop 
Gheast's  books  or  handwriting,  '  What  became  of 
Jewel's  books  ?  Are  there  any  here  ?  Why  did 
not  he  or  his  executors  add  them  to  what  he 
called  "  our  poor  library  of  Sarisbury "  ? ' 
('  Jewel's  Works,'  ed.  J.  Ayre,  Parker  Soc.,  1850, 
iv.  1273.)" 

The  question  of  ownership,  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  also  alluded  to  by  Canon 
Wordsworth,  would  probably  be  decided  by 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  MS.  on  the 
plea  that  "  possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law,"  but  it  would  be  gratifying  a  laudable 
curiosity  to  know  how  it  changed  hands 


from  Worcester  to  Cambridge.     Mr.  Jenkins 
in  a  subsequent  communication  still  sees  a- 
humorous  situation  "  in  the  matter  : — 

"  Parker,  an  Archbishop,  has  a  MS.  stolen, 
originally  from  Worcester  Priory  ;  Jewel,  a 
Bishop,  has  another  (also  alleged  to  have  been 
stolen),  I  believe  from  Worcester,  and  gives  it  to 
Parker  from  '  my  poor  library  of  Sarisbury  '  ; 
Parker  gives  the  one  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge and  the  other  to  Corpus  !  I  am  afraid  a 
bibliophile's  conscience  is  a  curious  one." 

Mr.  Jenkins  has  since  added  the  following 
(31  March):— 

"  I  have  spent  some  time  in  endeavouring  to» 
follow  up  the  question  of  Parker's  depredations,  for 
really  I  do  not  know  what  else  they  can  be  called. 
Whatever  appearance  of  legality  may  be  given  to- 
his  possession  of  the  books  from  Salisbury  and 
Hereford  and  elsewhere,  it  can  clearly  never 
have  been  intended  that  they  should  become  his 
personal  property.  Yet  not  only  does  he  seem 
to  have  given  some  to  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge  and  many  more  to  Corpus,  but  it 
appears  to  me  quite  clear  that  he  allowed  others 
to  become  the  property  of  his  sons.  In  going 


through  the  list  of 'books  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Parker  at  Beakesborne,  which  is  contained  in 
Lambeth  MS.  737,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
by  the  importance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
which  it  contains.  Some  of  these  he  notes  as 
intended  for  his  sons  Matthew  and  Richard  ;. 
against  another,  a  copy  of  the  '  Gospels  written  in 
ancient  characters,'  he  notes  that  he  gave  it  to- 
Lord  Burghley.  One  of  them  is  '  Homilia 
Saxonice  10UB  tomus,'  and  if,  as  I  believe,  that 
MS.  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College r 
Cambridge,  I  fancy — it  may  be  only  a  fancy — 
that  we  have  got  a  step  nearer  to  the  course  of 
'  transmission  '  of  the  Salisbury  MS.,  also  to» 
Trinity,  assuming  that  the  one  which  Trinity- 
possesses  now  is  really  the  one  referred  to  in 
Jewel's  letter.  But  I  am  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  this  Library  seems  to  contain  the 
Catalogue  of  MSS.  of  nearly  every  college  in 
Cambridge,  so  far  as  they  have  been  published,, 
except  Trinity.  Librarians  of  ancient  libraries- 
can  seldom  afford  to  throw  stones,  but  at  least 
one  may  be  allowed  a  regret  that  what  Strype  calls- 
'  Parker's  fatherly  care  for  Benet  College  ' 
should  have  made  him  show  himself  such  a  step- 
father to  his  poor  Church  of  Canterbury  as  to  allow 
the  possibility  of  such  a  treasure  as  the  '  Annales 


Saxon.  Ecclie.  Cant.'  and 
(MSS.   C.C.C.    Camb.   No. 


Leges  Aluredi  regis 
173),    noted    in    MS. 


Lambeth  No.  723,  to  pass  away  from  it.  And 
the  fact  that  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  seems  to 
have  been  partly  responsible  seems  to  me  only 
to  make  it  worse.  The  Lambeth  MSS.  are  not 
generally  known — at  least  they  are  seldom- 
quoted." 

Jewel's  conscience,  however,  is  easily  ab- 
solved from  the  charge  of  laxity  by  Canon 
Wordsworth's  suggestion  in  a  letter  to  me 
of  20  January  : — 

"  I  suppose  we  must  conclude  that  the  Bishop  of 
Sherborne  took  possession  of  the  book  when,  about 
a  century  after  King  Alfred's  times,  the  canons- 
became  monks  ;  and  that  subsequently  Herman 
brought  it  to  Old£Sarum  and  Richard  Poore- 
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from  thence  to  Salisbury.  Otherwise  it  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  old  library  at  Sherborne  monas- 
tery, to  which  Leland  had  access  about  twenty 
years  before  Parker  became  Archbishop.  I 
wonder  that  Leland  did  not  notice  it  if  it  was  here 
when  he  looked  at  our  Cathedral.  However,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  found  time  for  anything 
literary  here  beyond  making  many  interesting 
extracts  from  our  Martyrology,  now  lost,  and  an 
account  of  '  Philobiblon,'  which  he  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Holkot.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
he  never  penetrated  to  our  library." 

I  accept  this  verdict  as  approximately 
definite  on  the  wanderings — from  Sherborne 
or  Worcester  to  Lambeth  via  Salisbury — of 
the  volume  sent  by  Jewel  to  Parker ;  how 
its  replica  came  into  Parker's  hands  I  am 
ignorant,  nor  is  it  to  my  purpose  to  trace 
its  vicissitudes.  The  points  I  am  striving  to 
settle  are,  Which  of  those  two  MSS.  went 
from  Salisbury  ?  and  in  which  of  the  three 
Cambridge  libraries  does  it  lie — Corpus, 
the  University,  or  Trinity  ?  What  I  gleaned 
forms  a  rich  harvest  of  research. 

J.  B.  Me  GOVERN. 
St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  RUMFOKD  "   CHIMNEY. 

IN  her  article  on  Jane  Austen  in  The  Church 
Quarterly  Revieiv  for  last  October  (p.  104), 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wordsworth  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  exact  nature  of  a  "  Rumford," 
referred  to  as  the  substitute  for  a  more 
ancient  fireplace  in  the  "  common  drawing- 
room  "  at  Northanger  Abbey.  The  passage 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  An  abbey !  Yes,  it  was  delightful  to  be 
really  in  an  abbey  !  But  she  [Catherine  Mor- 
land]  doubted,  as  she  looked  round  the  room, 
whether  any  thing  within  her  observation  would 
have  given  her  the  consciousness.  The  furniture 
was  in  all  the  profusion  and  elegance  of  modern 
taste.  The  fire-place,  where  she  had  expected 
the  ample  width  and  ponderous  carving  of  former 
times,  was  contracted  to  a  Rumford,  with  slabs 
of  plain,  though  handsome,  marble,  and  orna- 
ments over  it  of  the  prettiest  English  china." 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  von  Rumford 
(1753-1814),  whose  life  is  given  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  The 
word  "  Rumfordize  "  appears  in  the  '  N.E.D.' 
with  the  meaning  "  to  improve  (a  chimney) 
on  Count  Rumford's  system."  The  worthy 
Count  gave  much  attention  to  the  questions 
of  heating  and  fuel  consumption,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  his  first  experiment  at  Lord 
Palmerston's  house  in  Hanover  Square. 


The  principles  advocated  by  him  may  be- 
briefly  summarized  from  his  essay  on 

"  Chimney  Fireplaces,  with  proposals  for 
improving  them  to  save  fuel ;  to  render  dwelling- 
houses  more  comfortable  and  salubrious,  and 
effectually  to  prevent  chimneys  from  smoking." 

(1)  The  shape  of  the  fireplace  :— 

"  The  backs  of  fireplaces,  as  they  are  now 
commonly  constructed,  are  as  wide  as  the  open- 
ing of  the  fireplace  in  front,  and  the  sides  of  it 
are  of  course  perpendicular  to  it  and  parallel  to- 
each  other. . .  .in  the  fireplaces  I  recommend,  the- 
back  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  width  of 
the  opening  of  the  fireplace  in  front,  and  con- 
sequently the  two  sides  or  covings  of  the 
fireplace,  instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  the 
back,  are  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about 
135  degrees." 

(2)  The  material :    iron  fire-backs  are  con- 
demned : — 

"  Iron,  and,  in  general,  metals  of  all  kinds. . .  r 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  very  worst  mate- 
rials that  it  is  possible  to  employ  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fireplaces.  The  best  materials  I  have- 
hitherto  been  able  to  discover  are  fire-stone,  and 
common  bricks  and  mortar." 

(3)  The    bringing    forward    of    the    fire.. 
This 

"  may  be  attained  by  bringing  forward  the  back 
of  the  chimney. . .  .as  far  as  possible  without- 
diminishing  too  much  the  passage  which  must 
be  left  for  the  smoke ....  When  the  back  of  a* 
fireplace  is  of  a  proper  width,  the  best  width) 
for  the  throat  of  a  chimney,  when  the  chimney  and1 
the  fireplace  are  at  the  usual  form  and  size,  is 
four  inches." 

It  will  be  quite  clear  from  these  extracts 
in  what  way  General  Tilney  rendered  hi* 
drawing-room  snug  and  comfortable  by 
"  contracting "  the  huge  Gothic  fireplace 
"  to  a  Rumford,"  and  it  only  remains  to  add" 
that  all  efficient  modern  fireplaces  are  con- 
structed on  the  same  principles. 

W.  R.  B.  PBIDEAUX. 


WEBSTER: 
A  QUESTION  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

(See  ante,  pp.  382,  404.) 

STILL  stronger  evidence  is  afforded  by  the- 
use  made  in  this  play  of  verbal  mystifica- 
tions of  a  kind  that  seem  to  have  had  a  par- 
ticular attraction  for  Webster — not  mere 
punning  speeches  or  jocular  quibbles  of  the 
type  common  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
period,  but  utterances  deliberately  calcu- 
lated to  puzzle  or  deceive  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  by  the  use  of 
words  in  a  sense  other  than  that  which  they 
would  naturally  convey.  These  "  cheap 
deceptive  tricks  with  words  "  have  already 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stoll.  They  may  be 
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found  in  all  Webster's  plays,  from  '  The 
White  Devil '  onwards,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  a  sign-manual  of  the  dramatist.  Dr.  Stoll 
has  noted  several  instances  of  this  verbal 
trickery,  but  the  quotations  he  has  selected 
omit  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
examples,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Ferdinand's  cryptic  letter  to  the 
Duchess  in  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  '  : — 

"  Send  Antonio  to  me  ;  I  want  his  head  in  a 
business ....  I  stand  engaged  to  your  husband  for 
several  debts  at  Naples  :  let  not  that  trouble  him ; 
I  had  rather  have  his  heart  than  his  money." 

With  this  may  be  compared  Clare's  letter 
to  Lessingham  in  the  play  now  under  dis- 
cussion. There  are  several  other  instances 
in  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  of  which  the  two 
following  may  serve  as  examples  : — 

Clare.  He ....  left  with  me 
A  report  had  almost  kill'd  me. 

Bonvile.  What  was  that  ? 

Clare.  That  he  had  kill'd  you. 

Bonvile.  So  he  has .... 
He  has  kill'd  me  for  a  friend,  &c. 

.       .  III.  i.  (iv.  45). 

Again  : — 

Woodroff.  Where  's  your  friend  ? . .  . . 

+  •••••••••••••••••*«•••••••*•••• 

Lessingham truth    is,    he  's    dangerously 

wounded. 

Woodroff.  But  he  's  not  dead,  I  hope. 

Lessingham.  No,  sir,  not  dead, 
Yet  sure  your  daughter  may  take  liberty 
To  choose  another. 

Woodroff.  Why,  that  gives  him  dead. 

Lessingham.  Upon  my  life,  sir,  no. 


/  told  you  he  was  wounded,  and  'tis  true 

He  is  wounded  in  his  reputation. 

/  told  you  likeivise,  which  I  am  loth  to  repeat, 

That  your  fair  daughter  might  take  liberty 

To  embrace  another,  &c.  V.  i.  (iv.  87). 

Dr.  Stoll  drawrs  attention  to  this  latter 
passage,  and  compares  with  it  the  last  three 
lines  of  the  second  speech  of  Appius  in  the 
extract  from  '  Appius  and  Virginia  '  given 
below.  Strangely  enough,  he  has  over- 
looked the  real  parallel  with  Lessingham's 
speech  which  is  contained  in  the  speech 
that  follows,  here  quoted.  Appius,  it  should 
be  explained,  has  just  been  chosen  as  one 
of  the  Decemviri,  and  feigns  reluctance  to 
accept  the  office.  His  refusal  will  entail  his 
banishment  from  Rome. 

Appius noble  friends, 

We  now  must  part ;   necessity  of  state 

Compels  it  so  ; 

I  must  inhabit  now  a  place  unknown  ; 

You  see  't  compels  me  leave  you.     Fare  you  well. 

First  Cousin.  To  banishment,  my  lord  ? 

Appius.  I  am  given  up 
To  a  long  travel  full  of  fear  and  danger  ; 

Banish'd  from  all  my  kindred  and  my  friends  ; 
Yea,  banish'd  from  myself  ;   for  I  accept 
This  honourable  calling. 


Second  Cousin.  We  are  made  for  ever  ;    noble 

kinsman, 
'Twas  but  to  fright  us. 

Appius.  But,  my  loving  kinsmen, 
Mistake  me  not ;  for  what  I  spake  was  true. 

I  told  you  first 

I  was  to  inhabit  in  a  place  unknown  : 
'Tis  very  certain,  for  this  reverend  seat 

Receives  me  as  a  pupil 

/  showed  you  next 

I  am  to  travel ;    'tis  a  certain  truth. 
Look  !    by  how  much  the  labour  of  the  mind 
Exceeds  the  body's,  so  far  am  I  bound 
With  pain  and  industry,  beyond  the  toil 

Of  those  that  sweat  in  war 

/  told  you  I  must  leave  you  ;   'tis  most  true  : 
Henceforth  the  face  of  a  barbarian 
And  yours  shall  be  all  one,  &c. 

'  A.  and  V.,'  I.  i.  (iii.  132-3). 

The  conclusion  that  this  speech  and  the 
speech  of  Lessingham  are  by  the  same  hand 
is  surely  irresistible. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  other  indications 
of  Webster's  authorship  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  play.  The  references 
within  parentheses  are  to  volume  and  page 
of  Hazlitt's  edition  of  Webster's  works. 

(i.)  and  it  were  sin 

Not  in  our  age  to  show  what  we  have  bin. 
'  C.  C.,'  I.  i.  (iv.  16). 

This  jingle  of  "  sin  "  and  "  bin  "  pleased 
Webster  so  much  that  he  not  only  introduced 
it  into  a  couplet  in  '  The  White  Devil,'  but 
repeated  this  couplet  in  '  The  Duchess  of 
Malfy  '  :— 

'Twere  fit  you  'd  think  on  what  hath  former  bin  : 
I  have  heard  grief  nam'd  the  eldest  child  of  sin. 

'  W.  D.,'  V.  i.  (ii-  124). 

I  suffer  now  from  what  hath  former  bin : 
Sorrow  is  held  the  eldest  child  of  sin. 

'  D.  M.,'  V.  v.  (ii.  279). 

(ii.) 

Thy  dulness  sads  the  half  part  of  the  house, 
And  deads  that  spirit  which  thou  wast  wont  to 
quicken.  '  C.  C.,'  I.  ii.  (iv.  18). 

The  use  either  of  "  sad  "  or  "  dead  "  as  a 
verb  is  very  unusual.  Both  can  be  paral- 
leled from  Webster's  acknowledged  plays  : — 

It  sads  me  much. 

'  A.  and  V.,'  II.  i.  (iii.  146). 
. . .  .here  is  one  thing  more 
Deads  all  good  thoughts  of  him. 

'  D.  L.  C.>'  V.  ii.  (iii.  107). 

(iii.) 

It  may  be  the  forgetful  wine  begot 

Some  sudden  blow.     '  C.  C.,'  III.  i.  (iv.  45). 

Compare  : — 

Never  shall  rage,  or  the  forgetful  wine, 
Make  me  confess  like  fault. 

'  WT.  D.,'  IV.  ii.  (ii.  88). 

(iv.)          Fight,  as  lawyers  plead, 

Who  gain  the  best  of  reputation 
When  thev  can  fetch  a  bad  cause  smoothly  off. 
«  C.  C.,'  III.  i.  (iv.)45. 
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Truth  needs  no  advocate  ;  the  unjust  cause 
Buys  up  the  tongues  that  travel  with  applause 
In  these  your  thronged  courts. 

'  A.  and  V.,' IV.  i.  (iii.  191). 
(V.) 

A  judge,  methinks,  looks  loveliest  when  he  weeps 
Pronouncing  of  death's  sentence. 

'  C.  C.,'  III.  i.  (iv.  48). 

Compare  : — 

You  have  made  sorrow  look  lovely  of  late, 
You  have  wept. 

'  D.  L.  0.,'  I.  ii.  (iii.  25). 
(vi.) 

I  am  lost,  lost  in  't  for  ever. 

'  C.  C.,'  III.  iii.  (iv.  54). 
Again  : — 

O,  I  am  lost  for  ever  ! 

*  0.  C.,'  IV.  ii.  (iv.  69). 
Compare  : — 

I  am  lost  for  ever  ! 

'  W.  D.,' V.  i.  (ii.  112). 
O,  I  am  lost  for  ever  ! 

'  D.  L.  C.,'  II.  iii.  (iii.  46). 

Dr.  Stoll  notes  that  in  three  of  these  in- 
stances the  exclamation  is  that  of  a  woman 
on  hearing  the  news  of  her  lover's  death ;  in 
the  fourth  ('The  White  Devil')  it  is  the 
sight  of  the  lover  in  his  death  agony  that 
prompts  the  woman's  cry. 

(vii.)  O  dear  cousin, 

You  are  grateful  above  merit ! 

'  C.  C.,'  III.  iii.  (iv.  56). 
Compare  : — 

We  are  happy  above  thought,  because  'bove  merit. 
'  W.  D.,'  I.  ii.  (ii.  15). 

(viii.)  In  the  latter  part  of  Act  IV.  sc.  i., 
the  whole  of  which  is  attributed  to  Rowley 
by  Mr.  Gosse,  occurs  one  of  the  most  unmis- 
takable indications  of  Webster's  hand.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation  in  "  The  Three 
Tuns  :'  tavern,  between  Pettifog,  the  lawyer, 
and  Lionel,  Pettifog  remarks  that  although 
he  has  sat  in  the  tavern  but  half  an 
hour,  and  drunk  only  three  pints  of  wine, 
the  offerings  of  his  clients  have  brought  him 
in  9s.,  and  he  has  paid  all  the  reckoning. 
"  Almost  a  counsellor's  fee,"  observes  Lionel. 
To  which  Pettifog  replies  :— 

And  a  great  one,  as  the  world  goes  in  Guild- 
hall ;  ior  noiv  our  young  clerks  share  with  'em,  to 
help  'em  to  clients.  '  C.  C.,'  IV.  i.  (iv.  63). 

This  practice  of  barristers  sharing  their 
fees  with  solicitors'  clerks,  as  an  inducement 
to  the  latter  to  bring  them  clients,  is  again 
alluded  to  in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case.'  Sani 
tonella  (the  lawyer's  clerk)  has  endeavoured 
to  retain  Ariosto  as  counsel  for  Leonora  in 
her  lawsuit  with  Romelio,  but  Ariosto  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Sanito- 
nella  accordingly  takes  the  brief  to  Contilupo, 
who  eagerly  accepts  it.  "  That  I  could  not 
think  of  this  virtuous  gentleman,  Before  I 


went  to  th'   other  hog-rubber  !  "   exclaims 
the  clerk  :  — 

Why,  this  was  wont  to  give  young  clerks  half  -fees 
To  help  him  to  clients. 

'  D.  L.  C.,'IV.  i.  (iii.  79). 

Note   the    close    verbal    repetition,    charac- 
teristic of  Webster. 

(ix.) 

.  .  .  .one  thing  I  would  advise  you  ; 

'Tis  counsel  worth  a  fee,  though  I  be 

No  lawyer.  '  C.  C.,'  IV.  i.  (iv.  67). 

Compare  :  — 

....  I  think  no  civil  lawyer  for  his  fee 
Can  give  you  better  counsel. 

'D.  L.  C.,'I.ii.  (ii.  27), 
(x.) 

I  do  freeze  with  expectation  of  it. 

'  C.  C.,'  IV.  ii.  (iv.69). 
Compare  :  — 

My  intelligence  will  freeze  else. 

'  D.  M.,'  IV.  i.  (ii.  233). 
I  '11  not  freeze  i'  th'  business. 


(xi.) 

You  have  ta'en  a  mass  of  lead  from  off  my  heart 

For  ever  would  have  sunk  it  in  despair. 

'C.  C.,'IV.  ii.  (iv.  70). 
Compare  :  — 

And  thou  hast  ta'en  that  massy  sheet  of  lead 
That  hid  my  husband's  bones,  and  folded  it 
About  my  heart.         '  D.  M.,'  III.  ii.  (ii.  209-10). 

(xii.) 

You  are  to  sleep  with  a  sweet  bed-fellow 
Would  knit  the  brow  at  that. 

'C.  O.,'l\:.ii.  (iv.  74). 
Compare  :  — 

.  .  .  .why,  the  saints  in  heaven 
Will  knit  their  brows  at  that. 

*  W.  D.,'  II.  i.  (ii.  38). 

H.  DUGDALE  SYKES, 
(  To  be  continued.) 


"  GARBETT  JOHNSON,  TOMB-MAKER.  "- 
Details  of  the  following  suit  from  the  Court  of 
Requests  only  become  interesting  from  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  reputed  maker  of 
Shakespeare's  monument.  This  is  proof 
positive  that  Johnson  did  not  and  could  not 
have  done  that  piece  of  work.  But  as  it 
has  always  been  said  that  he  also  made  that 
of  John  Combe — we  must  remember  that  her 
in  order  to  be,  sure  of  it,  had  his  tomb  designed 
and  prepared  during  his  lifetime  (which 
gave  reason  to  the  traditional  saying  that 
he  asked  Shakespeare  what  epitaph  he 
should  put  on  it) — Johnson  might  have 
designed  the  figure  and  monument  of  the 
latter. 

On  the  26th  June,  15  James  I.,  Giles  Canon 
and  Jane  his  wife  complained  that  they  had  pur- 
chased from  Garrett  Johnson,  tomb-maker,  for 
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43Z.  as  a  fine  paid,  a  lease  paroll  of  a  house  or  tene- 
ment in  Long  Lane,  one  of  the  tenements  there 
newly  built  by  Garrett  Johnson  upon  one  of  the 
booths  there,  from  1599  for  21  years,  paying 
annually  8Z.,  and  doing  reparations.  They  have 
:spent  30Z.  on  such  reparations.  During  the  life- 
time of  Garrett  Johnson  they  enjoyed  the  house 
quietly,  and  for  seven  years  after  his  death, 
paying  Mary  Johnson,  his  widow  and  executrix, 
the  rent.  "  But  so  it  is,  may  it  please  your  Majesty, 
about  20th  Feb.,  1616,  having  occasion  to  use  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  the  said  Mary  came  to  Jane 
Canon  privately,  and  told  her  that  if  she  would  pay 
as  much  as  10Z.,  she  would  have  the  residue  of  the 
term  of  years  for  it,  and  Jane  Canon  gave  Mary 
Johnson  3s.  in  earnest.  Giles  Canon  was  pleased 
with  this  arrangement  that  they  might  live  where 
they  had  so  long  lived  as  they  were  old  and  past 
labour."  And  he  had  told  this  to  Richard  Stock- 
wood,  his  next  neighbour,  who  pretended  friend- 
:ship  to  him,  and  advised  him  to  pay  the  107.,  saying 
it  was  worth  the  money.  But  Richard  Stock- 
wood,  out  of  a  covetous  and  undermining  desire, 
•contrary  to  all  neighbourhood,  equity,  and  good 
conscience,  "  secretly  contracted  with  Mary 
Johnson  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  years, 
knowing  your  subjects  could  take  no  advantage 
•of  their  lease  for  lack  of  witnesses,  and  knowing 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  a  suit  at  common 
law";  he  out  of  his  contentious  and  mischievous 
spirit  hath  combined  with  one  William  Richards, 
who  well  understood  the  former  promise  of  Mary 
Johnson.  Richard  Stockwood,  "  not  content 
with  the  sinister  and  dishonest  procuring  of  the 
Assignment  so  perfidiously  obtained,"  hath  made 
a  lea^  or  secret  conveyance  of  the  premises, 
.and  hath  commenced  an  action  against  them  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  threatens  to 
prosecute  them  to  extremity,  to  the  utter  undoing 
of  your  faithful  subject,  his  wife  and  family. 
He  prays  a  Privy  Seal  against  the  three  concerned. 

In  the  Answer  of  Richard  Stockwood,  4th  July, 
15  James  I.,  he  denies  malice  or  underhand 
dealing.  It  was  true  that  Giles  Canon  told  him 
that  Mary  Johnson  had  offered  him  the  lease  for 
10Z.,  and  he  said  it  was  a  good  pennyworth,  but 
promised  no  help,  and  knew  nothing  more  about 
it  till  Mary  Johnson  came  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  take  a  lease  for  1QL  He  asked  if  Giles 
Canon  had  no  interest  in  it,  and  she  said  no. 
And  she  and  Nicholas  Johnson,  being  executors, 
and  one  Garrett  Johnson,  signed  the  indenture 
of  lease,  and  he  asked  Richard  Williams  as  a 
friend,  without  any  underhand  dealing. 

Mary  Johnson  made  a  demurrer  at  law,  8th 
Oct.,  15  James  I.  She  said  that  if  Canon  had  a 
lease  from  her  husband,  he  could  prove  it  in 
•common  law.  She  had  spoken  about  it  to  them, 
tout  it  came  to  no  promise  or  deed. — Court  of 
Requests  Proceedings,  Uncal.  Series,  Bundle  II. 
part  ii. 

This  makes  it  certain  that  it  was  not  the 
•elder  Garrett  Johnson  who  designed  Shake- 
speare's tomb,  but  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  who  survived  him,  followed  his 
business,  and  signed  his  mother's  deed,  as 
above  stated.  His  inexperience  might  have 
caused  the  inartistic  faults  of  the  work  as 
shown  by  Dugdale. 

CHARLOTTE  C.  STOPES. 


"  SHIPSHAPE  AND  BRISTOL  FASHION." — 
Bristol  at  one  time  was  the  chief  seaport  of 
West  England,  was  naturally  the  resort  or 
home  of  many  ships,  and  thus  attained  a  pre- 
eminence in  matters  nautical.  The  methods 
of  Bristol  in  the  building,  rigging,  manning, 
and  handling  of  ships  making  that  town 
their  port  became  the  standard.  The  ways 
of  Bristol  were  considered  good,  and  were 
followed  elsewhere.  When  a  seaman  wished 
to  speak  well  of  his  vessel,  he  declared  that 
with  her  things  were  "  shipshape  and  Bristol 
fashion,"  although  he  hailed  from  another 
port.  The  fame  of  Bristol  was  well  estab- 
lished. It  was  from  Bristol  that  Cabot  set 
sail  in  1497  to  look  in  upon  that  New  World 
across  the  Western  Oceafn.  From  the  same 
port  departed  the  first  ocean-going  steam- 
ship, the  Great  Western,  on  her  famous 
voyage  in  1838.  While  the  phrase  lingers 
on  the  lips  of  seafaring  men,  it  is  not  their 
sole  possession,  it  has  become  part  of  the 
general  speech ;  and  although  the  wind- 
jammer is  disappearing  from  the  sea,  the 
saying  will  live.  JOHN  E.  XORCROSS. 

Brooklyn,  U.S. 

CHRIST  HOSPITAL. — There  are  two  minor 
incidents  in  the  early  history  of  this  glorious 
London  memory  worth  noting.  The  subsidy 
of  370Z.  10s.  per  annum  granted  by  the 
Admiralty  to  the  Mathematical  School  to 
enable  its  "  poore  boys"  to  be  bound  to 
shipmasters  of  the'  mercantile  marine 
(Pearce,  104)  was  to  be  continued  "  for  ever." 
An  early  example  of  a  Treasury  order  pro- 
viding the  payment  is  before  me,  and  is 
worth  transcribing  as  it  provides  evidence 
that  this  grant  was  made  to  the  City  of 
London,  and  not  directly  to  the  Governors 
of  the  foundation,  and  ^the  object  of  the 
grant,  the  support  of  the  Mathematical 
School  and  its  work,  is  not  specified. 

"  After  our  hearty  Commendacions  By  vertue 
of  the  Letters  Patents  in  this  behalfe  These  are 
to  pray  and  require  you  to  make  and  pass  De- 
bentures for  paying  unto  the  Treasurer  of  Christs 
Hospitall  or  his  assignes  the  sume  of  Three  hun- 
dred and  seaventy  pounds  ten  shillings  for  one 
year  due  31  Deer,  last  1700  upon  the  annuity 
granted  to  the  Mayor  Comonalty  and  citizens  of 
London  for  the  better  support  of  the  Children 
of  that  foundacon  and  let  the  same  be  satisfyed 
out  of  any  his  Ma't's  Treasure  now  or  hereafter 
being  and  remaining  in  the  Receipt  of  Ecxheq>- 
applicable  to  the  use  of  the  Civill  Government 
For  which  this  shall  be  your  Lord'ps  warrant. 
Cockpit  Trea'ry  Chambers  24  March  1700/1. 

GODOLPHIN. 

To  our  very  good  Lord,  Charles  Lord  Halifax 
Auditor  of  the  Rec*  of  his  Ma'ty  Excheq'." 

Were  these  payments  always  in  this  form, 
or  is  this  due  to  the  greater  interest  the 
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Mayor  and  Commonalty  were  then  taking 
in  the  administration  of  the  Mathematical 
School  ? 

The  right  of  th  Woodmongers'  Company 
to  license  carts  plying  for  hire  in  the  City  was 
the  subject  of  complaint  in  1664  and  the 
following  year,  and  there  are  several  broad- 
sides on  the  abuse  and  defence  of  this  privi- 
lege. It  wa,s  not  apparently  known  to  the 
historians  of  Christ  Hospital  that  this  power 
was  transferred  to  the  Governors  of  that 
foundation,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of 
•endowing  it  with  the  fees.,  I  am  familiar 
with  this  grant  in  a  folio  broadside  only : — 

"  Act  of  Common  Council  to  transfer  from  the 
Woodmonger's  Company  to  the  Governors  of 
•Christ's  Hospital  the  licensing  and  government 
of  all  Carts,  &c.,  and  to  provide  by  the  several 
Companies  a  stack  of  Coals  to  prevent  sudden 
dearth.  Printed  by  W.  Godbid  for  the  use  of 
Christ's  Hospital  1665." 

Probably  this  order  was  not  acted  upon, 
and  the  privilege  remained  with  the  Wood- 
mongers'  Company.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

RICHARD  JOHNSON'S  EPITAPH. — The  follow- 
ing epitaph  is  on  a  rectangular  brass  on  the 
wall  near  the  chancel  in  the  church  at 
Claxby,  near  Alford,  Lincolnshire  : — 

In  Memorye  of  Richard  lohnson  Esqr 

Dovble  Reader  of  the  Middle 
Temple  London  &  his  most  deare  &  lovinge 

Father  who  dep'ted  this 
Life  the  third  day  of  Octobr  A°  D'ni  1607 

and  of  his  age  the  70th  Isack 
lohnson  his  observant  and  loving  sonn 
hath  dedidcated  [sic]  this  monvmet. 
No  bribes  covld  blind  no  terror  tvrne 
No  favovr  f avne  no  covrse  compell  fro  right 
No  place  pvffe  vpp  nor  beavty  bvrne 
Plentvye  exceed  or  poore  oppresse  wth  might 
These  lines  men  knowe  do  trvly  of  him  storye 
Whom  God  hath  call'd  &  seated  now  in  glorye. 
This  was  copied  on  26  March,  1914. 

The  Rector  of  Claxby  informs  me  that  this 
brass  was  restored  not  long  ago  to  Claxby 
Church  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev. 
R.  E.  H.  Duke,  Rector  of  Maltby,  Lines, 
who  purchased  it  from  a  tradesman  in 
Alford,  Lines.  JAMES  FOSTER,  D.C.L. 
Tathwell  Vicarage,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

GOVERNOR  EYRE  :  BISHOP  WESTCOTT. — 
A  few  mistakes  having  been  made  in  the 
condensed  edition  of  that  valuable  work; 
the  '  D.N.B.,'  I  crave  permission  to  correct 
two  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 

1.  Edward  John  Eyre,  the  celebrated 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  is  described  (Second 
Supplement,  vol.  i.)  as  having  been  born 
.at  Hornsea  on  o  Aug.,  1815.  But  the  fact  is 
that  his  father,  my  predecessor,  was  not  pre- 
sented to  that  benefice  till  1831. 


2.  In  the  article  on  B.  F.  Westcott, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  he  is  said  (Second  Supple- 
ment, vol.  iii.)  to  have  "presided  at  short 
notice  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Hull, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  W.  D.  Maclagan, 
Archbishop  of  York." 

For  "  Maclagan "  should  be  substituted 
the  name  of  W.  Thomson,  who  died  on  the 
following  Christmas  Day.  I  was  then 
beneficed  in  the  diocese,  and  was  present 
at  the  Congress.  E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

NEW  ALLUSION  TO  SHAKESPEARE. — In  a 
book  entitled  '  An  Historical  History  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  Three  Parts :  I. 
Geographical ;  II.  Historical,  of  the  most 
memorable  persons,  nobles,  scholars,  ladies, 
soldiers,  and  seamen ;  and  III.  Political/ 
map,  sm.  8vo,  printed  for  Abel  Roper,  1692, 
will  be  found  the  following  reference  to 
Shakespeare  : — 

"Shakespear  (Will)  B.  at  Stratford  in  War- 
wick-sh.  was  in  some  sort  a  Compound  of  three 
eminent  Poets,  Martial,  Ovid  and  Plautus  the 
Comedian :  His  Learning  being  very  little, 
nature  seems  to  have  practised  her  best  Rules 
in  his  Production.  The  Genius  of  this  our  Poet 
was  Jocular,  by  the  quickness  of  his  Wit  and 
Invention ;  so  that  HeradUiis  himself  might 
afford  a  smile  at  his  Comedies.  Many  were  the 
Witty  Combats  between  him  and  Ben.  Johnson. 
He  died  1616  and  buried  at  Stratford." 

It  is  not  included  in  the  latest  Shakespeare 
allusion  book  published  in  1909. 

MAURICE  JONAS. 

"  STERLING." — From  a  notice  of  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Burgess's  '  Chats  on  Old  Coins  '  in  The 
Graphic  of  2  May  I  find  the  author  is  of 
opinion  that 

"  '  sterling  '  was  applied  to  the  quality  of  the 
mintage,  which  was  examined  periodically  at 
Easter.  Hence  the  term  '  Easterling  '  or  '  Ster- 
ling '  denoted  coins  of  true  weight  and  value  as 
last  attested." 

The  late  Prof.  Skeat  inclined  to  think,  in 
1882,  that  "  sterling  "  was  an  abbreviation 
of  "  Easterlings,"  the  Hanse  merchants 
who  were  the  first  moneyers  of  England  ; 
he  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  any  paschal 
connexion.  The  *  N.E.D.'  has  not  yet  dealt 
with  st,  but  I  observe  that  the  editors  of 
'  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  '  consider 
the  etymology  of  "  sterling  "  dubious,  and 
say:— 

"  The  traditional  derivation  of  Easterling 
[which  ?]  is  unlikely,  s.  being  found  two  cc. 
earlier;  perh.  =  little  star,  pr=starling,  w.  ref. 
to  star  or  bird  depicted  on  coin." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 

BTJRNAP  ALIAS  BURNETT. — As  early  as 
anno  1644,  Burnap  alias  Burnett  is  found 
covering  thriving  individuals  in  Massa- 
chusetts, they,  likely  enough,  native-born 
Britons  who  might  have  first  seen  light 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Whence  the  early  probable  meaning  of 
these  two  surnames  ?  And  does  Burnap 
to-day  exist  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Isles  ?  In  the  United  States  Burnett  is 
accepted  as  a  Scottish  patronymic  pure  and 
simple.  Yet  Scotland  is  said  to  be  without 
a  Burnett  place-name,  in  odd  contradis- 
tinction to  England's  remote  and  solitary 
place-name  of  Burnett  within  the  borders  of 
Somersetshire. 

ROBERT  M ANTON  BURNETT. 

Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

NAVY  ARMS  IN  SOHO. — Over  the  portals 
of  No.  36,  Gerrard  Street — a  fine  old  house 
which  may  be  shortly  acquired  for  Post 
Office  telephone  extension — there  is  a  large 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Admiralty  in  high  relief, 
but  black  with  age.  It  is  locally  reported 
that  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities  have 
tried  to  get.  it  removed  without  success. 
What  was,  or  is,  the  connexion  of  this  house 
with  the  Navy  ?  It  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  David  Williams  (1738-1816),  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  ;  and 
next  door,  at  No.  37,  Edmund  Burke  lived. 
J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  :  HIS  NATION- 
ALITY AND  RELIGION. — I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  where  I  could  find  any  statement  as  to 
the  nationality  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
In  American  papers  it  has  been  stated  lately 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  I  understand  that  in  his 
last  book  a  Spanish  historian,  Celso  Garcia 
de  la  Riega,  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Columbus  was  a  Spanish  Jew  born  at  Ponte- 
vedra,  in  Galicia.  I  cannot  secure  airy  book 
by  this  historian,  which  in  any  case,  I  sup- 
pose, would  be  written  in  Spanish,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  of  no  use  to  me. 

ROBPJRT  PATERS  ON. 

['The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  states  that 
Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa  c.  1446-51,  his  parents 
being  Domenico  Colombo  and  Suzanna  Fontana- 
rossa.  Several  books  in  English  are  included  in  the 
authorities  cited  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 


STAFFORDSHIRE  POETS. — Can  any  one  tell 
me  the  birthplaces  of  the  following  ?  The 
'  D.N.B.'  mentions  them  all,  but  does  not 
definitely  state  place  of  birth.  Replies  will 
be  much  appreciated. 

1.  Thomas    Gisborne,    1758-1846,    eldest 
son  of  John  Gisborne  of  Yoxall,  Staffs. 

2.  William  Mountfort,  1664  ?-92,  the  son 
of  Capt.  Mountfort,  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
Staffordshire  family. 

3.  George  Butt,  1741-95,  son  of  Dr.  Carey 
Butt,  a  physician  of  Lichfield. 

4.  Mrs.  Mary  Knowles.  1733-1807,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  Morris  of  Rugeley,  Staffs. 

5.  Mrs.   Katharine  Thomson,    1797-1862, 
daughter    of    Thomas    Byerley   of   Etruria, 
Staffs. 

6.  Robert    Waring,    1614-58,    descended 
from  an  old  Staffs  family.     Where  can  I  find 
any  of  Waring's  English  poems  mentioned 
by  Wood  ? 

7.  Rev.  Thomas  Moss  (d.  1808),  author  of 
*  The  Beggar's  Petition,'  lived  some  time  in 
Staffs.  R.  M.  INGERSLEY. 

"  AT  THAT." — Will  any  kind  reader  explain 
and  supply  good  authority,  i.e.,  that  of  any 
standard  author,  for  this  phrase  as  used  in 
the  two  following  passages  ? 

It  seems  to  mean  "  withal,"  but  how  does 
it  come  to  do  so  ?  *  N.E.D.,'  under  "  at,"  i* 
ignorant  of  the  idiom,  if  idiom  it  be. 

1.  Mr.  Balfour,  discoursing  on  '  Poetry/ 
speaks  thus  of  Dry  den's   '  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther '  : — 

"  Everybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to- 
get  over  the  preliminary  obstacles  of  reading  a, 
book  upon  a  theological  controversy,  antiquated 
at  that,  and  embodied  in  a  fable  of  the  most 
preposterous  absurdity,  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion. ..  .that  there  are  magnificent  passages, '* 
&c. — The  Times,  9  May. 

2.  "  Q."  (Sir  A.  Quiller-Couch),  lecturing 
on  Horace,  says  : — 

"  You  know  the  man,  too.  If  you  know  him, 
well,  he  is  not  a  mere  '  man  about  town,'  but  so- 
commonsensical  at  that  as  to  seem  a  kind  of 
glorified  '  man  in  the  street  '  with  a  touch  of 
Browning's  poet  in  '  How  it  strikes  a  Contem- 
porary,' "  &c. — Cambridge  Daily  News,  25  May. 

W.  A.  C. 

["At  that"  was  discussed  at  8  S.  iv.  207,  298; 
vi.  314.] 

DE  TAVAREZ  OF  BAYONNE. — In  view  of 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
to  Manchester  and  Salford,  any  information 
concerning  the  Mayor  of  Bayonne  named 
De  Tavarez  will  be  gratefully  accepted  by 
his  far  relative.  FRED  L.  TAVARE. 

22,  Trentham  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 
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CAPT.  RICHARD  PECHELL,  1655. — In  the 
'  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers,'  vol.  viii. 
p.  333,  the  name  of  one  Capt.  Richard 
Pechell  is  given  as  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  Protector  in  1655.  This  name  occurring 
in  England  so  early  is  rather  a  mystery,  as  it 
has  always  been  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
first  person  of  that  name  in  Great  Britain 
was  Jacob  de  Pechels,  son  of  Samuel  de 
Pechels,  the  Huguenot  refugee.  Samuel 
landed  on  24  Dec.,  1688  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
more  than  twenty  years  later  that  the  name 
was  changed  to  Pechell.  Jacob  de  Pechels 
joined  the  16th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  rising 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  1739.  His  name 
was  entered  as  "  Pechell  "  at  the  War  Office, 
and  the  family  patronymic  has  remained 
thus  spelt  ever  since. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  anything  about  Capt. 
Richard  Pechell,  or  any  Pechells  in  England 
before  William  III.'s  reign  ?  Please  reply 
direct.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Address :  LADY  RUSSELL, 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

OLD  ETONIANS. — I  shall  be  grateful  for 
information  regarding  any  of  the  following  : 
(1)  Bogg,  Robert,  admitted  9  June,  1756,  left 

1763.  (2)    Bonnin    (or    Boneen),    Goosey, 
admitted  3  July,  1754,  left  1759.     (3)  Bos- 
cawen,  George,  admitted  22  June,  1754,  left 
1761.     (4)  Boyd,  Daniel,  admitted  17  March, 
1757,    left    1758.     (5)    Brabazon,    Anthony, 
admitted    10    June,    1761,    left    1762.     (6) 
Brickenden,  Charles,  admitted  17  Feb.,  1757, 
left    1763.     (7)    Bridges,    Francis    William, 
admitted  1  July,  1759,  left  1768.     (8)  Brom- 
feild,  Charles,  admitted  11  Sept.,  1759,  left 

1764.  (9)     Brookland,     George,     admitted 
9  Nov.,  1758,  left  1768.     (10)  Brown,  James, 
admitted    11    April,    1758,   left    1765.     (11) 
Browne,      Dominick     Geoffrey,       admitted 
11    June,    1765,    left    1772.     (12)    Browne, 
George,  admitted  27  Jan.,  1759,  left  1765. 
(13)  Browne,  James,  admitted  25  June,  1765, 
left  1772.  R.  A.  A.-L, 

"HENRY  HASE." — In  1821  was  published 
an  anonymous  'Account  of  some  Peculations 
of  the  Coal  Trade  '  (I  do  not  copy  the  whole 
title).  At  p.  7  we  read  : — 

"  If  he  [the  lighterman]  has  a  polite  invitation 
aft  and  the  captain's  pulse  beats  to  the  tune  of 
Henry  Hase,  then  he  [the  lighterman]  recollects 
that  there  is  a  punt  head  up  in  Mill-hole  tier,  send 
your  men  with  a  line  and  you  may  have  her  on 
board,  that  is  by  paying  for  her.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  that  he  who  first  applied  to  the  master 
about  Henry  Hase  is  ashamed  of  his  extortion, 
leaves  the  ship,  and  sends  a  jobber  to  perform 
his  dirty  work." 

Will  some  one  elucidate  this  puzzle  ?     Q.  V- 


ADDISON'S  LETTERS. — I  am  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Joseph  Addison  (to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Bell),  and  I  am  anxious  to  make  the  collec- 
tion of  letters  as  complete  as  possible.  I 
should  therefore  be  grateful  if  any  of  your 
readers  would  tell  me  of  any  unpublished 
letters  to  or  from  Addison  which  may  be  in 
the  possession  of  public  or  private  owners. 

A.    C.    GlITHKELCH. 
King's  College,  Strand,  W.C. 

PRIVY  COUNCILLORS.— Would  some  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  some 
book  containing  detailed  particulars  of  the 
duties,  privileges,  and  rights  of  Privy 
Councillors  ?  R.  H.  J. 

DUBBER  FAMILY  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  references  to  a 
Gloucestershire  family  named  Dubber,  prob- 
ably from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  P.  D.  M. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  any  information 
about  the  following  men  who  were  educated 
at  Westminster  School :  ( 1 )  Edmund  and 
Gregory  Boteler,  admitted  1725,  aged  11  and 
13  respectively.  (2)  James  Butcher,  ad- 
mitted 1724,  aged  10.  (3)  Thomas  Butter- 
field,  admitted  1737,  aged  10.  (4)  George 
Byam,  admitted  1715,  aged  10.  (5)  John 
and  Thomas  Byde,  admitted  1735,  aged  12 
and  14  respectively.  (6)  Samuel  Byrom  of 
Lowton,  Lancashire,  who  was  admitted  a 
fellow  commoner  of  Christ's  Coll.,  Camb., 
7  March,  1703,  aged  17. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  THREEFOLD  TWIST  IN  TURNING  : 
THE  STETHOSCOPE. — The  former  of  these 
"inventions"  is  said  to  have  been  devised 
by  Mr.  Nutchey,  whose  daughters,  perhaps 
still  alive,  were,  until  the  later  years  of  the 
last  century,  of  Hill's  Place,  Oxford  Street. 
Mr.  Nutchey  collaborated  in  the  device  with 
a  Mr.  Groombridge  of  Poland  Street,  the 
inventor  of  a  stethoscope.  What  is  the 
"threefold  twist"?  and  what  stethoscope 
did  Mr.  Groombridge  perfect  in  his  day 
(circa  1843)  ? 

MALCOLM  STODART  was  a  pianoforte 
maker  of  early  Victorian  days,  and  acquaint- 
ance of  Sterndale  Bennett  and  Lablache. 
At  what  date  did  he  die  ?  General  parti- 
cula-rs  would  be  welcome,  since  his  deaiih  is 
connected  with  a  curious  ghost  tale. 

J.  C.  WHITEBROOK. 

24,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
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AUTHOR  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED. — Will 
any  one  kindly  help  me  to  find  the  author  of 
the  subjoined  lines  ? 

Some  are  blessed  with  prayer  denied, 
And  some  are  cursed  with  granted  favours. 
In  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  II.  i.,  the  poet 
lias  thoughts  similar,  which  perhaps  have 
suggested  the  two  lines. 

A.  HARVEY  JONES. 

'  ANECDOTES  OF  SOME  DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS.' — I  have  a  book  called  '  Anecdotes 
of  some  Distinguished  Persons,  chiefly  of 
the  Present  and  Two  Preceding  Centuries,' 
in  2  vols.,  small  8vo,  second  edition,  "  Lon- 
don :  Printed  for  T.  Cadell,  Jun.,  and  W. 
Davies,  1795."  Will  any  one  tell  me  who 
was  the  compiler  of  this  book  ?  When  did 
it  first  come  out  ?  Did  it  comprise  more 
than  these  two  volumes  ? 

T.  LT.ECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

AN  OXFORD  COPTIC  DICTIONARY.— Arnold 
of  Rugby,  in  a  letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
23  Aug.,  1839  (Stanley's  '  Life,'  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
3rd  ed.),  says  : — 

"  It  was  sad  to  me  to  find  that  he  [Peyron  at 
Turin]  too  had  a  lively  sense  of  the  grievous 
ignorance  of  English  writers  on  points  of  philo 
logy.  He  mentioned  to  me  with  dismay,  and 
read  to  me  extracts  from,  a  Coptic  Dictionary 
lately  published,  proh  pudor  !  at  Oxford,  which 
I  had  never  seen,  or  even  heard  of  the  writer's 
name,  nor  do  I  remember  it  now — but  it  was 

worthy  to  rank  with  's  extravagances  about 

the  Keltic  languages." 

Were  Arnold  living  now  he  would  know  that 
Oxford  has  long  since  removed  the  stigma 
of  philological  ignorance.  But  who  was  the 
luckless  author  of  the  Coptic  Dictionary  who 
thus  excited  his  and  Peyron's  dismay  ? 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 
St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester 

THE  '  BON  GAULTIER  BALLADS  '  AND 
KENNY  MEADOWS. — The  first  issue  of  these 
well-known  parodies  appeared  in  1845,  the 
title-page  announcing  that  it  was  "  illus- 
trated by  Alfred  Crowquill  "  ;  the  names  of 
Leech  and  Doyle  were  added  in  1849.  *  Eng- 
lish Caricaturists  and  Graphic  Humourists 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  by  "  Graham 
Everitt "  (William  Rodgers  Richardson), 
1893,  has  this  foot-note  on  p.  358  : — 

"There  is  a  scarce  edition  of  the  'Bon  Gaul  tier 
Ballads,' which  contains  some  unacknowledged  tail- 
pieces, &c.,  by  Kenny  Meadows  ;  in  all  subsequent 
editions  they  are  omitted  :— why,  we  know  not." 

Can  the  precise  date  of  the  edition  thus 
additionally  illustrated  by  Kenny  Meadows 
be  given  ?  W.  B.  H. 


FOLKARD,     THE    ANIMAL    PAINTER. In    a 

newspaper  cutting   dated    1835   occurs  the 
following  : — 

'At  Beccles,  Suffolk,  on  Nov.  14th,  1835,  Mr. 
Robert  William  Folkard  passed  away  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  remarkable  both  as  a 

S>rtrait  painter  and  also  as  a  delineator  of  animals, 
any  of  his  paintings  have  realized  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  he  must  be  classed  in  the  first 
rank  of  East  Anglian  painters." 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  whether 
his  name  is  still  remembered,  and  what 
position  he  takes  as  an  artist  ? 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 

"  EGOISM  "  v.  "  EGOTISM." — The  term 
"  egoism  "  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
"  egotism. "Why  ?  E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

[Among  the  queries  for  the  great  Oxford  Die" 
tionary  appearing  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  for  7  July,  1888 
(7  S.  vi.  7),  was  one  from  DR.  HENRY  BRADLEY 
relating  to  the  insertion  of  the  t  in  egoism.  The 
section  of  the  Dictionary  containing  egoism,  egotism, 
and  related  words  was  published  in  1891.  The 
Dictionary  says  that  egotism  is  from  ego-\~i*m, 
"  with  intrusive  t  as  in  agiotage."  Addison  in  The 
Spectator  (1714)  is  the  earliest  authority  cited  for 
both  egotism  and  egotist,  but  the  earliest  quotations 
for  egoism  and  egoist  are  from  Reid  in  1785.] 

ALEXANDER  SMITH'S  '  DREAMTHORP.' — 
Can  any  reader  of  '  X.  &  Q.'  help  to  explain 
or  trace  any  of  the  following  passages  ? 
The  references  are  to  the  pages  in  Hogben's 
edition,  published  by  Melrose  : — 

1.  A  king  cannot  swagger 

Or  get  drunk  like  a  beggar, 

Nor  be  half  so  happy  as  I !  — P  21. 

2.  He  broods  eternally  over  his  own  thought.— P.  36. 

3.  Read  Shakespeare  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning.— 

P.  42. 

4.  An  inch  deeper,  and  you  will  find  the  emperor. 

—P.  48. 

5.  "  A  greater  crowd  would  come  to  see  me  hanged,' 

Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  said  when  the 
populace  came  forth  on  a  public  occasion.— 
-P.  92. 

6.  If  Chaucer  was  silent  at  table,  as  the  Countess 

of  Pembroke  reported,  the  "  stain  upon  his 
lip  was  wine." — P.  201. 

7.  The  English  are  a  nation  of  vagabonds;  they 

have  the  "  hungry  heart "  that  one  of  their 
poets  speaks  about.— P.  2C4. 

F.  A.  CAVENAGH. 

COLOUR-PRINTING  c.  1820. — A  folio  volume 
of  1822  has  a  long  title,  which  I  somewhat 
abridge  : — 

"  A  Selection  of  Views  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Rhodes,  Italy,  Minorca,  and  Gibraltar,  from  the 
Original  Drawings  by  the  Rev.  C.  Willyams,  with 
descriptions  in  English  and  French.'5 
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It  contains  thirty-two  coloured  repro- 
ductions of  drawings  by  Willyams.  The 
book  was  "  printed  for  John  Hearne,  81 
Strand,  by  J.  F.  Dove,  St.  John's  Square 
Clerkenwell.  1822."  I  wish  to  know  if  the 
views  were  printed  or  produced  by  any 
particular  process,  as  they  are  very  fine. 
They  begin  with  the  first  and  second  plates 
of  '  The  Sacred  Camel,'  which  are  not,  ] 
think,  from  Willyams' s  drawings.  These 
two  are  particularly  well  done,  the  colours 
being  excellent,  but  there  is  no  clue  to  the 
artist.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield,  Worksop. 


Stilus* 

HAUTVILLE    FAMILY 

(10  S.  vi.  468,  493.) 

AT  the  first  reference  ST.  SWITHIN  asks  for 
particulars  of  those  members  of  the  family 
who  did  not  go  to  Italy.  MB.  A.  S.  ELLIS 
in  reply  suggests  that  the  Hautvilles  of 
Somersetshire  ma?/  be  descended  from 
Geoffrey,  son  of  Tancred  de  Hautville. 

Researches  lead  me  to  suggest  that  the 
English  Heauvilles  and  Hautvilles  are  quite 
unconnected  with  the  famous  family  who  con- 
quered a  kingdom  in  Sicily.  The  sons  of 
Tancred  are  said  to  have  been  twelve  in  num- 
ber :  Serlo,  William  (1),  Drogo,  Humphrey, 
Geoffrey,  Robert,  Humbert,  Mauger,  Wil- 
liam (2),  Alvarede,  Tancred,  and  Roger. 
These  are  as  given  by  Malaterra  and  Anony- 
mus  Vaticanus  ;  Ordericus  Vitalis  puts  in 
Hermannus  instead  of  William  ( 1 ).  Possibly 
the  two  are  identical.  The  name  of  Her- 
mannus was  on  one  of  the  statues  formerly  in 
the  cathedral  of  Coutances,  which  celebrated 
the  exploits  of  the  family  in  Italy,  but  he  is 
ignored  by  the  Italian  chroniclers.  In 
*  L'Ystoire  de  li  Normant,'  the  thirteenth- 
century  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Bishop  Amatus,  the  original  of  which  is 
lost,  William  is  called  Humus.  Of  these 
twelve  brothers  Serlo  certainly  did  not 
go  to  Italy,  though  his  son,  the  younger, 
Serlo,  did.  He  is  not  heard  of  after  his 
return  from  exile  in  1031,  and  may  have 
died  before  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey 
started  in  1035.  It  is  generally  assumed  by 
modern  writers  that  all  the  rest  followed  at 
different  periods,  but  there  is  no  record  that 
Alvarede  and  Tancred  ever  arrived  there 
nor  is  anything  known  of  them  beyond  their 
names.  If  they  or  Serlo  founded  families 
who  remained  in  Normandy,  they  may 


have  acquired  names  from  other  manors, 
and  so  their  origin  would  be  lost.  But  if,  as 
related  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Geoffrey  in- 
herited his  father's  manor  of  Hauteville-la- 
Guichard,  what  became  of  it  when  he  too 
went  to  Italy  with  his  younger  brothers 
William,  Mauger,  and  Roger,  and  his  step- 
mother Frasenda,  in  1057  ?  One  imaginative 
writer*  boldly  asserts  that  he  had  a  son 
Radulphus  (Raoul)  who  fought  at  Hastings, 
and  was  identical  with  Radulphus  de 
Halvilla,  who  appears  in  Domesday  as  a 
T.I.C.  in  Wiltshire.  Now,  first  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Geoffrey  had  any 
sons  either  in  Normandy  or  Italy ;  and 
secondly  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  Haute- 
ville  was  at  Hastings  at  all,  as  the  name 
only  occurs  in  Brompton's  list,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  authentic. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  the 
history  of  the  manor  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  but  a  little 
light  is  thrown  on  it  by  a  charter  of  24  June, 
1082,  by  which 

*'  Rotbert,  Count  of  Mortain,  brother  of  William, 
King  of  the  English  and  Prince  of  the  Normans, 
gives  to  St.  Martin  of  Marmoutier  (at  Tours)  the 
land  of  Heauville  (Helvilla)  which  William  de 
Hestra  held  of  the  Count,  the  Count  giving  him  its 
equivalent,  so  that  he  of  his  free  will  allowed  the 
gift  made  by  the  Count  to  St.  Martin."  — '  Cal, 
Doc.  in  France,'  Round,  p.  434. 

The  same  abbey  also  acquired  the  church 
of  Heauville,  together  with  those  of  Guernsey, 
Bohun,  Perrieres,  and  Vesly,  by  a  charter  of 
King  Henry  I.  dated  1100-4  (ibid.,  p.  427). 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  manor 
had  lapsed  to  the  Duke,  perhaps  after  the 
departure  of  Geoffrey,  and  that  it  had  been 
regranted  by  him  to  his  brother,  from  whom 
William  de  Hestra  held  it  as  a  sub -tenant. 
Up  to  1082,  therefore,  the  only  person  who 
would  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  De  Haute- 
ville would  be  William  de  Hestra,  who, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  used  it. 
Where,  then,  does  Radulphus  de  Halvilla 
come  from  ?  Now  in  the  Forest  of  Brotonne, 
Detween  Pont  Audemer  and  the  Seine, 
there  is  another  place  named  Heauville, 
which  was  part  of  the  ducal  domain,  and 
which  in  the  twelfth  century  is  mentioned 
as  a  royal  residence  (Mag.  Rot.  Scac.  Norm., 
annis  1198, 1203).  Radulphus  de  Halvilla  is 
nentioned  in  Domesday  as  "  one  of  the 
King's  servants."  What  more  likely,  there- 
'ore,  than  that  he  took  his  name  from  the 
royal  domain  ?  \j 

A  deed  in  the  Cartulary  of  St.  Amand, 
Rouen,  dated  by  Dr.  Round  "ante  1120" 


*  The  author  of  '  The  Norman  People.' 
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('Cal.  Doc.  in  France,' p.  27)  and  byDupont 
('  Recherches  sur  les  Compagnons  de  Guil- 
laume  le  Conquerant,'  vol.  ii.  p.  76)  as  early 
as  1070,  contains  a  notification  that  Eudo 
Dapifer  gave  to  St.  Amand  "  the  whole 
tithe  of  the  Forest  of  Tison,  &c.,  and  the 
tithe  of  assarts,  &c.,  in  all  his  honour  of 
Preaux,"  and  a  witness  to  it  is  William 
de  Heauville.  Later  (in  1163)  the  name  of 
Robert  de  Hausvillft'  appears  in  the  Car- 
tulary of  the  Abbey  of  Preaux,  near  Pont 
Audemer  ('  Cal.  Doc.  in  France,'  p.  116).  In 
Duchesne's  '  Feoda  Normarmiae  '  William  de 
Hauteville  holds  half  a  knight's  fee  in 
the  Ballia  Pontis  Audemaris,  and  half  a 
knight's  fee  in  the  Honor  de  Bellimontis 
(Beaumont) ;  so  that  we  have  evidence  that 
a  family  of  Heauville  had  arisen  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Tancred,  and  taking  its 
name  from  another  district. 

Another  Radulphus  de  Heauville  is  the 
King's  Falconer,  and  his  name  occurs  in 
the  Pipe  Rolls  between  1163  and  1183. 
He  held  Takelea  in  Essex  in  1175/6  (Pipe 
Roll,  22  Hen.  II.),  and  this  entry  serves  to 
locate  the  Takelege  mentioned  in  a  charter 
of  2  John  (2  June,  1200),  by  which  the  manor 
is  confirmed  to  William  de  Hauteville, 
"which  was  his  father's,  Ralph  de  Hauteville,  and 
his  grandfather's,  William  de  Hauteville,  which  he 
holds  by  the  confirmation  and  concession  of  Alex- 
ander de  Limesy  and  his  wife  Roesia,  to  have  and 
to  hold  for  40  shillings  from  the  aforesaid  Alexander 
and  Roesia  and  their  heirs,"  &c. 

A  possible  pedigree,  therefore,  may  be  : — 

Radulphus   de    Hal  villa,    T.I.C.    Wiltshire 
(Domesday),    one    of    the  King's  servants 
(Royal  Falconer?)  (of  Heauville,  in  the  Ballia 
Pontis  Audemaris). 

William    de    Heauville,    or    Hauteville,    of 

Takeley,  co.  Essex,  witness  to  a  deed,  "  ante 

1120,"  of  St.  Amand,  Rouen. 

Ralph  de  Hauville,  or  Hauteville,  of  Takelea, 
the  King's  Falconer. 

William    de    Hauteville,    or    Hauville,    of 
Takelea,   and    holder  of  two  half  knight's 
fees  in  Normandy  ('  Feoda  JNormannise  '). 

This  latter  William  is  only  mentioned 
in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1171/2,  under  co.  Hants, 
in  connexion  with  cloth  (pannos) ;  but  the 
office  of  Royal  Falconer  would  seem  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  the  family,  for  Walter 
de  Hauvilla  (Pipe  Roll,  City  of  Winchester, 
1184/5)  has  to  do  with  hawks,  and  Hugh  de 
Havilla  is  granted  11.  for  carrying  the  King's 
birds  from  Normandy  to  England  (Mag. 
Rot.  Scac.  Norm.,  1203,  ut  videtur,  m.  1). 
This  entry  occurs  in  the  "  Ballia  de  Cos- 
tent  ino,"  but  it  is  evident  that  this  Hugh 


has  nothing  to  do  with  Hauteville-la- 
Guichard.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  and 
Walter  were  also  sons  of  Ralph  de  Hauville 
of  Takeley.  In  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  1183/4  and 
1 1 84/5,  under  Northants  and  Rutland,  there 
is  also  mention  made  of  Adam  de  Hauville ; 
and  in  the  Mag.  Rot.  Sca'c.  Norm,  of 
Waukelin  de  Hauville  (1198,  Ballia  de 
Oximino)  and  Hubertus  de  Hauvilla  (1203, 
Ballia  de  Vira). 

I  have  not  carried  the  investigation 
further,  but  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader 
can  throw  further  light  on  the  question, 
either  in  support  of  my  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  English  Hautvilles  or  the  reverse. 

C.    W.    FlREBRACE. 


CROMWELL'S  ILLEGITIMATE  DAUGHTER, 
MRS.  HARTOP  (11  S.  ix.  29,  94,  372). — 
The  passai^e  to  which  MRS.  LAVINGTON  has 
kindly  referred  me  is  to  be  found  in  The 
General  Magazine  and  Impartial  Review, 
vol.  iv.  p.  186,  in  the  number  for  April,  1790, 
and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  WONDERFUL  LONGEVITY. — Mr.  Jonathan  Har- 
top,  now  living  at  the  village  of  Aldborough,  near 
Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire,  has  attained  to  the 
amazing  age  of  137  years,  having  been  born  in 
1653.  His  father  and  mother  both  died  of  the 
plague  at  their  house  in  the  Minories,  in  1666, 
and  he  perfectly  remembers  the  great  fire  of 
London.  He  is  short  in  stature,  has  been  married 
five  times,  and  has  now  alive  7  children, 
26  grandchildren,  and  74  great-grandchildren. 
He  can  read  without  spectacles,  and  plays  at  crib- 
bage  with  perfect  recollection.  Last  Christmas 
day,  he  walked  nine  miles  to  dine  with  one  of  his 
great-grandchildren.  He  remembers  Charles  II. 
perfectly  well,  and  once  travelled  from  London 
to  York  with  the  facetious  Killegrew.  He  eats 
but  little,  and  drinks  nothing  but  milk ;  he 
enjoys  also  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  spirits. 
The  *  third  wife  of  this  very  extraordinary  old 
man  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  gave  with  her  a  portion  amounting 
to  about  five  hundred  pounds.  He  has  in  his 
possession  a  fine  portrait  of  the  usurper  by  Cooper, 
for  which  the  late  Mr.  Hollis  offered  him  three 
hundred  pounds,  but  was  refused.  Mr.  Hartop 
lent  the  great  Milton  fifty  pounds  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  which  the  bard  returned  him  with 
honour,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  as 
his  circumstances  were  very  low.  Mr.  Hartop 
would  have  declined  receiving  it  again,  but  the 
pride  of  the  poet  was  equal  to  his  genius,  and  he 
sent  the  money  with  an  angry  letter,  which  is 
extant  among  the  curiosities  of  this  venerable 
old  man." 

I  have  ascertained  that  this  account  was 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  The  London 
Chronicle  for  23-25  March,  1790,  and  that 
it  also  appeared  in  The  British  Chronicle 
for  24-26  March,  1790.  It  seems  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  account  in  The 
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Wolverhampton  Chronicle  of  31  March,  1790, 
was  also  copied  from  these  sources. 

Can  any  one  supply  the  exact  date  of 
Hartop's  death,  and  any  further  information  ? 
What  has  become  of  the  portrait  by  Cooper  ? 
And  where  are  Hartop's  letters  and  papers  ? 
These  would  bs  very  valuable  from  an  his- 
torical and  literary  point  of  view. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

Charles  Fleetwood  (d.  1692)  the  soldier 
married — 

(1)  Frances  Smith,  by  whom  he  had  Smith 
Fleetwood  (1644-1709),  who  married  Mary, 
daughter    of    Sir    Edward    Hartopp,    Barf., 
and     Elizabeth     Fleetwood,     who     married 
Sir   John   Hartopp,   third   baronet   (1637  ?- 
1722),    the    Nonconformist  and  only  son  of 
Sir  Edward,  from  whom  the  existing  Cradock- 
Hartopp  family  is  descended. 

(2)  Bridget     Cromwell,     the     Protector's 
eldest  daughter  and  widow  of  General  Ireton. 

(3)  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Coke  of 
Melbourne,    co.    Derby,    the   widow    of    Sir 
Edward,  and  mother  of  Sir  John  Hartopp 
mentioned  above.'  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

[The  letters  of  this  "very  extraordinary  old  man," 
as  he  is  called  in  the  article  quoted  by  MR.  WIL- 
LIAMS, would  justify  that  description  of  him  if  they 
could  be  discovered,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
substantiated  the  statements  in  The  General  Maga- 
zine. When  did  Oliver  Cromwell  give  this  "ille- 
gitimate daughter  "  her  dowry  ?  Hartop  was  only 
five  years  of  age  when  the  Protector  died,  and  this 
daughter  is  described  as  the  centenarian's  third 
wife.  How  old  was  Hartop  when  this  marriage 
took  place  ? 

Again,  Hartop  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when 
the  Restoration  occurred,  and  "  soon  after  "  he  lent 
Milton  fifty  pounds.  How  soon  after  ?  The  lender 
was  only  twenty-one  when  Milton  died. 

From  MR.  WILLIAMS'S  researches  it  appears  that 
the  paragraph  "  went  the  round  of  the  press."  We 
hope  that  MR.  WILLIAMS  or  some  other  corre- 
spondent may  be  able  to  trace  its  first  appearance 
and  genesis  ] 

"BILLION,"  "TRILLION,"  &c.  (11  S.  ix. 
228,  278,  315).— The  following  extracts 
from  '  A  New  Introduction  to  the  Mathe- 
maticks,'  by  Benjamin  Donn  of  Biddeford, 
London,  1758,  may  be  of  use  : — 

"  A  Million  of  Millions  a  Billion,  a  Million  of 
Billions  a  Trillion,  a  Million  of  Trillions  a  Quad- 
rillion, &c." — P.  4. 

"  We  shall  now  shew  him  [i.e.  the  learner]  how 

'J  S 

to  read  a  very  large  Number,  e.g.  614.  321631. 
543261.  701810.  718432.  171816.  743215.  407184. 

321718.  765671.  The  Method  is  thus  :  Over  the 
seventh  Figure,  counting  from  the  Bight-hand 
toward  the  Left,  put  1  ;  from  which  count  six, 
and  over  it  put  2,  &c.  as  in  the  above  Number  : 
Then  the  Figure  over  which  1  stands  is  Millions, 


that  over  which  2  is  placed  is  Millions  of  Millions 
or  Billions,  that  over  which  3  stands  is  Millions  of 
Millions  of  Millions,  or  Trillions,  &c.  Hence  the 
above  Number  may  be  read  thus,  614  Nonillionsr 
321631  Octillions,  543261  Septillions,  701810- 
Sexillions,  718432  Quinquillions,  171816  Quad- 
rillions, 743215  Trillions,  407184  Billions,  321718 
Millions,  765671."— P.  6. 

But  the  French  and  others  give  very  different 
meanings  to  these  fantastic  words. 

"  With  us  [i.e.  in  England]  the  billion  is  a 
million  of  millions,  a  trillion  a  million  of  billions, 
and  each  denomination  is  a  million  times  the 
one  preceding.  With  the  French  and  other 
Continental  nations  (except  some  of  the  older 
writers,  at  least  among  the  Italians)  [and  also  in 
the  United  States],  the  billion  is  a  thousand, 
millions,  and  each  denomination  is  a  thousand 
times  the  preceding." — '  The  English  Cyclopedia,* 
quoted  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  1889  edition,. 
s.v.  '  Numeration.' 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

LOMBARD  STREET  BANKERS  :  SIR  STEPHEN 
EVANCE  (US.  ix.  230,  272,  298,  373).— I  am 
much  obliged  to  the  REV.  A.  B.  BEAVEN. 
for  calling  my  attention  to  the  identification 
of  this  London  banker  at  p.  128  of  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price's  'Hand- 
book.' When  I  wrote,  only  the  first  edition 
of  this  useful  work  was  at  hand. 

The  statement  that  "  Evans  "  was  adopted 
as  the  phonetic  spelling  for  "  Evance  "  is  not 
altogether  acceptable.  It  is  probable  the 
banker's  family  was  of  French  origin,  and 
the  name  therefore  "  Evence."  Between  this 
and  Evans  there  is  too  great  a  disparity  to 
allow  of  any  confusion. 

ALECK   ABRAHAMS. 

HYDON'S  BALL,  SCIRREY  (US.  ix.  409).— 
Apart  from  the  meaning  of  the  place-name,, 
it  seems  relevant  to  say  that  a  parallel  rime 
to  that  on  Hydon's  Ball  is  associated  with 
Mount  Tinto  in.  Lanarkshire.  It  is  thus 

§iven  in  Chambers's    '  Popular  Rhymes   of 
cotland  '  : — 

On  Tintock-tap  there  is  a  mist, 
And  in  that  mist  there  is  a  kist, 
And  in  the  kist  there  is  a  caup, 
And  in  the  caup  there  is  a  drap  ; 
Tak  up  the  caup,  drink  aff  the  clrap, 
And  set  the  caup  on  Tintock-tap. 

After  stating  that  there  is  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  stones  on  the  hill- top,  and  giving 
the  legendary  reason  for  their  presence  there* 
Chambers  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  summit  of  Tintock  is  often  enveloped  in 
mist  ;  and  the  '  kist  '  mentioned  in  the  rhyme 
was  perhaps  a  large  stone,  remarkable  over  the 
rest  of  the  heap  for  having  a  hole  in  its  upper- 
side,  which  the  country-people  say  was  formed 
by  the  grasp  of  Sir  William  Wallace's  thumb,  on 
the  evening  previous  to  his  defeating  the  English 
at  Boghall,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hole  is 
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generally  full  of  water,  on  account  of  the  drizzling 
nature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  if  it  is  meant 
by  the  '  caup  '  mentioned,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  whole  is  intended  as  a  mockery  of  human 
strength  ;  for  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  lift 
the  stone  and  drink  off  the  contents  of  the  hollow.'' 

In  his  charming  paper  entitled  *  Jeems 
the  Door-Keeper,'  Dr.  John  Brown  of 
'  Rab  and  his  Friends  '  utilizes  the  verses, 
ingeniously  investing  them  with  allegorical 
significance.  Discussing  them  line  by  line, 
he  gradually  unfolds  from  them  a  vivid  and 
impressive  homily,  designed  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  steadily 
pursuing  a  lofty  ideal.  His  interpretation 
of  the  "  drap  "  is  that  it  is  the  highest 
attainable  truth,  and  he  encourages  his 
readers — originally  it  was  his  hearers,  for 
the  essay  was  first  an  address  to  young 
people — by  reminding  them  that,  as  truth 
is  perennial,  the  drop  after  each  successive 
quaffing  will  inevitably  be  renewed. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

OLD  ETONIANS  (11  S.  ix.  389). — John 
Barrington,  b.  Red  Lion  Street,  London, 
8  Dec.,  1752  ;  M.P.  for  Newtown,  Isle  of 
Wight,  1780-96  ;  succeeded  his  father  as 
ninth  baronet,  24  Sept.,  1792  ;  and  d.  un- 
married, 5  Aug.,  1818. 

Anselm  Yates  Bayley  was  probably  son 
of  the  Rev.  Anselm  Bayley,  musician  and 
Sub-Dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  London,  1764, 
who  was  born  1719,  and  d.  1792. 

Sm  RICHARD  "  BERNIE  "  (11  S.  ix.  369). — 
Sir  Richard  Birnie  (not  Bernie)  was  chief 
magistrate  at  Bow  Street  from  1821  till  his 
death,  29  April,  1832. 

JOSEPH  BRANWELI.  (US.  ix.  389). — This 
man  is  nearly  certain  to  have  been  Joseph 
Branwell,  many  years  manager  of  the  Launce- 
ston  branch  of  the  East  Cornwall  Bank, 
who  died  at  Penzance,  7  April,  1857,  aged  62. 
FREDERIC  BOASE. 

PARISH  REGISTERS  (11  S.  ix.  344,  415). — 
If  all  our  parish  registers  were  in  print,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  we  should  be  better 
off  than  we  are  at  present,  but  the  end  would 
not  have  been  reached.  The  modern  school 
of  genealogists  has  recognized  that  we  do  not 
want  the  addition  of  a  huge  mass  of  un- 
digested matter  to  our  already  overburdened 
bookshelves.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
scientific  collection  and  arrangement  of 
data.  The  ideal  is  the  development,  on 
national  lines,  of  the  Consolidated  Index  of 
the  Society  of  Genealogists.  Set  to  work 
to  copy  on  to  slips  of  paper  of  standard  size 
the  entries  in  all  existing  parish  registers, 
arrange  these  slips  in  dictionary  order,  and 


place  them  where  they  may  be  consulted 
with  ease.  If  the  slips  are  then  printed,  to 
prevent  risk  of  loss  by  fire  or  otherwise,  so 
much  the  better.  Parish  register  entries  by 
themselves  do  not,  however,  go  far  enough. 
They  must  be  suppleJfts^ted  by  a  collection  of 
the  evidence  of  relationships  and  ages  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  monumental  inscriptions 
in  our  churchyards.  Much  has  already  been 
done  to  record  these  inscriptions  on  the  slip 
system,  but  more  voluntary  workers  are 
required.  M. 

"BUSHEL  AND  STRIKE"  (11  S.  ix.  330, 
392). — In  reference  to  this  question,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  same  practice 
of  "  striking  "  a  measure  of  corn  was  usual 
in  antiquity.  It  is  very  common  in  Greek 
papyri  from  Egypt  to  find  it  specified  that 
an  artaba  of  grain  was  reckoned  peTpy 
£UO-T<O,  i.e.,  that  the  grain  was  "  shaved 
off "  with  a  stick,  corresponding  to  the 
English  strike.  In  an  unpublished  metro- 
logical  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  I  find 
it  stated  that  the  artaba  contained 
£V<TTOI,  but  only  3  ftoSioi  Ko 
(modii  cumulati).  The  niodius  is,  of  course, 
the  Roman  dry  measure.  H.  I.  B. 

G.  QTTENTON  (11  S.  ix.  389). — Redgrave 
gives  a  note  of  "  Quinton,  George,  engraver," 
as  having  been  born  in  1779  at  Norwich. 
He  also  painted  some  portraits.  This  may 
be  the  man  inquired  about. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

The  following  is  in  Redgrave's  '  Dictionary 
of  Artists  of  the  English  School,'  1878  : — 

"  Quinton,  George,  Engraver.  He  was  born 
in  Norwich  in  1779,  and  was  first  known  when 
keeping  sheep  in  the  adjoining  county.  Self- 
taught  as  an  engraver,  some  works  of  his  appear 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1796,  and  some 
portraits." 

W.  B.  H. 

CENTENARY  OF  THE  CIGAR  (11  S.  ix.  89, 
235). — The  "  erroneous  spelling  "  segar  cer- 
tainly was  in  use  in  the  fifties,  for  I  saw  it 
daily  in  the  shop  of  a  tobacconist  on  the 
left/  side  of  Holborn  Hill  on  my  way  to 
St.  Paul's  School.  It  struck  me  then  as 
being  peculiar. 

"  TROD  "(US.  ix.  27, 116, 158).—"  Trod  " 
is  used  in  Yorkshire  parlance  as  a  noun 
meaning  a  path  or  way.  A  steeplejack 
wished  an  elderly  clergyman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance to  ascend  a  series  of  ladders  fixed 
against  the  tower  and  spire  of  his  church, 
saving  :  "  It 's  a  verv  good  trod.'r 

E.  I,.  H.  TEW. 
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A  BOOK  OF  FABLES  (11  S.  ix.  348).— 
Your  correspondent  asks  for  information 
concerning  a  book  which  contains  cuts  by 
W.  Kent  and  J.  Wootton,  engraved  by 
B.  Barron,  P.  Fourdrinier,  and  J.  Vdr. 
Gucht,  and  whose  introductory  fable  is  '  The 
Shepherd  and  the  Philosopher.' 

The  fables  in  question,  i.e.,  the  Introduc- 
tion and  Fables  1—50,  were  written  by  John 
Gay,  and  form,  the  first  series  of  his  '  Fables  ' 
(the  second  series  was  published  posthu- 
mously in  1738,  and  is  outside  of  the  query). 
This  first  series  was  published  in  1727  by 
"  J.  Tonson  and  J.  Watts,"  who  on  6  Feb., 
1727/8,  paid  Gay  94Z.  10s.  for  the  copyright 
of  these  '  Fifty  Fables  '  and  his  '  Beggar's 
Opera.'  The  first  edition  was  a  handsome 
quarto,  and  was  rapidly  followed  by  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions, 
which  were  all  octavos,  and  were  dated 
1728,  1729,  1733,  and  1737.  Since  then  the 
"*  Fables  '  have  been  reprinted  at  least 
300  times,  and  translated  into  Bengali, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Russian, 
and  Urdu. 

Unless  your  correspondent's  copy  is  a 
quarto,  in  which  case  it  is  the  first  edition 
find  dated  1727,  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
more  than  an  approximate  date,  c.  1727-37, 
and  an  approximate  edition,  first  to  fifth, 
to  it,  because  his  copy  lacks  the  title-page. 
The  editions  which  1  have  noted  are  the 
only  ones  whose  plates  are  signed  with  all 
the  names  mentioned  in  the  query. 

The  cuts  (not  counting  the  tragic  mask 
on  the  title-page)  are  fifty-one  in  number, 
€ind  are  placed  in  rectangular  frames  at  the 
head  of  the  introductory  fable  and  each  of 
the  fifty  fables  in  the  volume.  They  were 
designed  and  drawn  by  two  of  Gay's  friends, 
William  Kent  and  John  Wootton.  Both 
were  painters  of  some  note,  but  Kent  ex- 
celled as  an  architect,  while  Wootton  was 
•chiefly  known  as  an  animal  and  landscape 
painter.  Their  fortes  are  clearly 'shown  on 
their  respective  plates.  The  designs  were 
so  excellent  and  so  well  adapted  to  their 
subjects  that  practically  all  of  the  succeeding 
illustrators  of  Gay's  '  Fables '  have  been 
•content  merely  to  copy,  or  at  the  most  to 
modify,  the  original  designs. 

The  illustrations  were  cut  in  the  best  man- 
ner of  the  time  by  the  well-known  engravers 
B.  Barron,  Peter  Fourdrinier,  and  Jan  Van 
der  Gucht.  The  cut  to  Fable  49  is  signed 
•"  A.  Motte,  sc.,"  and  apparently  was  not 
noted  by  your  correspondent.  Gay  thought 
that  they  were  a  bit  slow  with  their 
work,  for  in  his  letter  of  18  Feb.,  1726/7,  to 


Swift  he  writes:  "My  Fables  are  printed, 
but  I  cannot  get  my  plates  finished,  which 
hinders  the  publication." 

EBNEST  L.  GAY. 
University  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  particulars  given  indicate  *'  Fables. 
By  the  late  Mr.  Gay.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
London  :  Printed  for  J.  and  R.  Tonson  and 
J.  Watts.  MDCCXLVI."  Very  likely  MR. 
RATCLIFFE'S  copy  is  of  an  earlier  edition, 
In  mine  the  name  Baron  (not  Barron)  appears 
once  only,  viz.,  at  Fable  VIII.,  '  The  Lady 
and  the  Wasp,'  and  the  initial  of  the  Christian 
name  is  illegible,  consisting  of  nothing  but 
two  little  marks. 

With  my  copy  is  bound  "  Fables.  By  the 
late  Mr.  Gay.  Volume  the  Second.  The 
Fifth  Edition.  London  :  Printed  for  J.  and 
P.  Knapton  in  Ludgate-street  ;  and  J. 
Hinton  in  Newgate-street.  MDCCLV."  This 
latter  has  full-page  illustrations,  drawn  by 
H.  Gravelot,  engraved  by  G.  Scotin. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

GENERAL  BEATSON  (11  S.  vi.  430,  516  ; 
vii.  57,  135,  237;  ix.  397).— Is  not  MR.  TEW 
somewhat  in  error  in  speaking  of  General 
Scarlett's  "  too  forward  advance  at  Balaclava 
—  after  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  ? 
If  I  remember  rightly,  the  glorious  charge 
of  the  Heavy  Brigade  preceded  the  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  was  in  its  way  as 
splendid  a  success  as  that  of  the  Light 
Calvalry  was  a  splendid  failure.  A  third 
cavalry  charge  was,  I  think,  made  by  the 
French  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  serving  in  great 
degree  to  cover  the  retreat  of  our  Light 
Brigade.  W.  S— RR. 

FEAST  OF  SHELLS  (11  S.  ix.  108,  175). — 
Will  MR.  PEET  or  any  other  reader  kindly  say 
in  what  sort  of  shells  the  ancient  Gaels  drank 
when  they  feasted  together  ? 

Formerly  the  Chinese  made  it  a  fashion  to 
drink  out  of  the  shells  of  the  pearly  nautilus 
and  Tridacna  gigas.  The  latter  is  said  by  the 
celebrated  savant  Yang  Chin  (1488-1559) 
to  possess  a  singular  characteristic  of  never 
spilling,  should  it  be  made  into  a  cup  and  so 
overfilled  with  wine  as  to  exceed  its  brim 
by  a  tenth  of  an  inch  (Li  Shi-Chin,  '  Pan- 
tsau-kang-muh,'  1578,  torn.  xlvi.).  The 
Japanese  sometimes  drink  from  the  Venus's- 
ear  shell  (Haliotis  gigantea),  which  they  deem 
an  emblem  of  longevity  and  good  fortune. 
From  the  '  Makura  no  Soshi,'  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  we  understand  the  then 
Japanese  noblemen  —  nay,  even  ladies — 
occasionally  to  have  drunk  from  the  shell  of 
Turbo  marmoratuSy  a  usage  which  has  not 
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entirely  ceased  yet.  And  the  '  Soga  Mono- 
gatari,'  apparently  composed  about  A.D. 
1300,  speaks  of  the  twelfth-century  warriors 
sometimes  using  Triton  tritonis  for  a  drinking - 
vessel,  although  this  shell  was  not  admitted 
into  the  Imperial  Court. 

KTJMAGUSU  MINAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

GKIMOL  (11  S.  ix.  410). — St.  Aniies-on 
the -Sea  is  part  of  the  old  parish  of  Lytham 
where  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  (1189-99) 
was  founded  a  cell  dependent  upon  the 
Priory  of  Durham.  Jn  the  foundation  charter 
the  boundaries  of  the  lands  forming  the 
endowment  are  clearly  denned,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  portion  : — 

"To  wit,  from  the  ditch  on  the  western  side  of 
the  burial  yard  of  Kityrimol,  above  which  I  have 
erected  a  crop,  westward  unto  the  sea." 

In  an  agreement  as  to  the  boundaries 
between  Lytham  a,nd  Laton,  dated  9  Feb., 
1271,  between  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  and 
the  Prior  and  monks  of  "  Lithum,"  mention 
is  made  of  pasture  land  lying  between 
Kelgrimoles  and  Laton,  and  reference  to  the 
ancient  cross  on  the  Croshowe,  and  another 
cross  erected  by  the  Prior  between  Lytham 
and  Laton.  It  is  well  known  that,  centuries 
ago,  many  acres  of  land  on  either  side  of  the 
Ribble  became  submerged,  and  were  said 
to  have  been  "drowned  and  adnichilate," 
as  one  old  record  puts  it.  The  original  church 
of  Lytham  shared  this  fate,  and  all  that  was 
left  of  it  was  the  old  burial-ground  named  in 
the  above  charter  ('  History  of  Lytham,' 
Chetham  Soc.,  Ix.,  New  Series).  As  to  the 
meaning  of  Grimol,  authorities  may  differ. 
Several  other  places  in  the  district  'had  the 
terminative  meols,  meles,  melys,  all  of  which 
\vere  situate  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the  river. 
In  Domesday  Book  one'Wilbert  held  lands 
in  West  Derby  known  as  Erengermeles  in 
33  Hen.  III.  (1248-9).  Thomas  de  Betham 
died  seised  of  Argarmell:  this  latter  place 
was,  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
swept  away  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
river.  HENRY  FISHWTCK. 

Domesday  Book  tells  us  of  five  thanes 
who  held  Otegrimele  or  Otringemele,  which 
Dr.  Farrer  identifies  with  North  Meols  in 
his  '  History  '  of  that  parish.  He  suggests 
that  they  were  descendants  of  Odda,  son 
of  Grim,  a  Norse  settler  among  these  sand- 
hills, or  mels,  and  states  that  these  names 
occur  in  the  '  Landnama-bok,'  iii.  17,  as 
ancestors  of  one  Mark  de  Melis. 

The  Pvev.  J.  Sephton,  in  his  'Handbook 
of  Lancashire  Place-Names,'  says  the  first 


theme  of  Otegrimele  is  Ohthere  (see  Searle's 
*  OnomasticonAnglo-Saxonicum,'  365),  which 
name  is  found,  he  says,  in  King  Alfred's 
Orosius.  Argarmeols  (the  Erengermeles  of 
Domesday)  is  now  partly  represented  by 
Birkdale.  The  first  theme  of  this,  according 
to  Mr.  Sephton,  is  a  personal  name  Earngaev, 
the  Norse  Arngeirr.  Dr.  Wyld  and  Mr. 
Hurst,  in  their  *  Place-Names  of  Lancashire/ 
agree  in  this,  and  also  that  Meols  is  from 
melr,  a  sandhill,  but  do  not  appear  to  notice 
Otegrimele.  No  such  form  as  Grimol  seems 
to  occur.  R.  S.  P>. 

THE  AGE   OF  COUNTRY  BRIDGES   (11    S. 
viii.    270,   315). — In  case  my  query  at  the 
first   reference   may  have  interested  others 
the  following  gleanings  which  I  have  made 
subsequently  may  also  be  of  interest. 

The  Act  regulating  the  construction  of 
country  bridges,  which  my  query  was  pro- 
bably in  search  of,  was  the  County  Bridges 
Act,  1803,  or  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  180a 
— to  give  its  two  popular  names — otherwise 
Act  43  Geo.  III.  cap.  59.  In  its  section  v.  it- 
provides 

"  That  no  bridge  hereafter  to  be  erected  or- 
built  in  any  county ...  .shall  be  deemed. ..  .tt> 
be  a  county  bridge. ..  .unless  such  bridge  shall 
be  erected  in  a  substantial  and  commodious 
manner,  under  the  direction  or  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  county  surveyor." 

It  ia  to  be  noted  that  no  measurement  is- 
given,  but  old  by-laws  of  different  counties- 
might  give  minimum  measurements  as  a 
definition  of  "  the  satisfaction  of  the  county 
surveyor."  In  any  case,  it  is  evident 
from  the  above  extract  that  county  bridges 
which  are  not  "  substantial  and  commodious  " 
are  older  than  1803  at  least. 

Acts  bearing  on  country  bridges  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  a  good  authority  informs 
me  that  he  knows  of  none  which  prescribes, 
for  them  a  minimum  width.  Here  is  a  list, 
given  me  by  the  above  authority,  of  Acts- 
relating  to  country  bridges  :  22  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  5  ;  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  33  ;  43  Geo.  III. 
cap.  59 ;  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  90  ;  5  &  6- 
William  IV.  cap.  50  ;  33  &  34  Vic.  cap.  73. 
T.  LI.ECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

"  BIJZARP  "  AS  A  SURNAME  (11  S.  ix- 
290,  396,  437). — Blizard  or  Blezard  seems 
to  be  a  Lancashire  name.  The  earliest  in- 
stance of  it  which  I  have  met  is  in  the 
Whalley  Parish  Registers,  wherein  the 
burial  of  Elizabeth  Blesard  is  recorded 
in  1580.  The  name,  spelt  Blessard, 
Blezard,  and  Blessard  again,  appears  in  the 
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Oockerham  Registers  from  1597  to  1619  as  of 
parishioners  living  in  Wyresdale.  The  river 
Wyre  drains  the  north  part  of  Bleasdale 
Forest,  and  at  the  headwaters  there  is 
Bleasdale  Moss.  In  Sephton's  '  Hand- 
book of  Lancashire  Place-Names  '  this 
Bleasdale  is  said  to  be  derived  either  from 
the  Old  Norse  bldr,  dark  blue,  or  from 
Blaes,  Bfres,  a  personal  name. 

I  would  suggest  that  Blezard  has  arisen 
from  this  name  "  Blees  "  and  the  word 
"  assart,"  which  means  land  cleared  of 
wood  and  rendered  arable.  Assart  was  used 
as  a  surname;  thus  we  find  in  the  Lan 
ca  shire  Assize  Rolls  in  1262  that  a  Juliana 
de  Assarto  was  charged  with  a  breach 
of  the  forest  laws.  When  these  stringent 
la.ws  were  relaxed  "  Assarts  "  would  become 
more  common,  and  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  some  prefix ;  hence 
Blees-Assart  might  arise,  which  would  soon 
be  modified  to  Bleessart,  from  which  the 
transition  to  Blessard  would  be  easy. 

In  1666  Blizard  appears  in  Chester's  'Lon- 
don M.arriage  Licences.'  In  1702  and  1748 
Bleazard  is  found  in  the  Richmond  Wills. 
In  1764  we  find  Bleazerd,  in  1802  Blezard, 
in  the  same  wills. 

W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL,  Col. 

Kirk  by  Lonsdale. 

MISSIONARY  SHIP  DUFF  (11  S.  ix.  41.0). — 
The  title  of  the  book  alluded  to  in  my  reply 
at  10  S.  xi.  112  is  "A  Missionary  Voyage  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  performed  in 
the  Years  1796,  97,  98,  in  the  Ship  Duff, 
commanded  by  Capt.  James  Wilson,"  pub- 
lished 1799.  It  contains  an  exhaustive 
list  of  subscribers  who  were  "  in  all  pro- 
bability "  interested  in  that  most  worthy- 
enterprise.  The  book  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered rare,  although  it  is  seldom  met  with. 
The  exact  date  of  sailing  from  the  Thames 
was  10  Aug.,  1796,  at  6  A.M.  ;  and  just  a 
month  later  (10  Sept.,  at  9  A.M.)  the  final 
departure  with  the  East  India  convoy,  took 
place  from  Spithead  where  the  ships  lay 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind.  If  H.  H.  will  com- 
municate with  me  direct,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  any  particular  details  required. 

FRANK  PAUL. 

61,  Marmion  Road,  Southsea. 

The  following  book  is  enter3d  in  Lowndes 
under  Wilson,  James  : — • 

"A  Missionary  Voyage  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean  performed  in  the  Years  1796,  1797,  1798,  in 
the  Ship  Duff,  commanded  by  Captain  James 
Wilson,  &c.  London,  1799.  4to,  with  13  maps  and 
views. 

J.  F.  R. 


DR.  JOHN  SAMUEL  PHEN£  (US.  ix.  407). 
— In  The  Morning  Leader  for  29  Sept.,  1905, 
a  drawing  of  Dr.  Phene's  house,  76,  Oakley 
Street,  Chelsea,  of  which  the  scaffolding  was 
then  said  to  be  down,  is  given,  and  "  the 
public  "  had  "  a  view  of  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  astonishing  front  in 
London."  It  certainly  has  a  most  picturesque 
appearance  as  there  shown.  Some  account 
of  this  new  house  is  also  given  ;  but  to  "a 
request  to  be  allowed  a  view  of  the  interior 
Dr.  Phene  replied  :  '  No  one  has  been 
admitted  to  see  it.'  3 

He  died,  at  the  age  of  89,  on  9  March 
1912,  and  The  Evening  Standard  of  12  March 
gave  some  details  in  regard  to  his  life,  under 
the  general  heading  of  'Chelsea  Hermit's 
Death  :  Vagaries  of  a  Strange  Career,'  as 
well  as  a  description  of  the  house  (there 
described  as  32,  Oakley  Street). 

A  cutting  from  The  Standard  a  few  months 
later  (unfortunately  not  dated  in  n  y 
cutting,  but  it  is  one  of  the  months  ending 
in  r,  1912)  says  that  his  will  was  proved  at 
31,5292.,  of  which  the  net  personalty  was 
sworn  at  29,267/.  Among  many  provisions 
he  left  to  the  French  Protestant  Hospital, 
Victoria  Park,  two  pictures — one  of  a 
Huguenot  lady  (Miss  Hillier),  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  one  of  a  Huguenot  minister 
(name  not  mentioned  in  The  Standard). 
He  also  left  instructions  for 
"  a  proper  and  efficient  biography  with  illustra- 
tions of  my  life  and  travels,  with  a  consideration 
of  100  guineas  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Albe- 
marle  Street,  to  suggest  a  compiler,  and  a  com- 
petent fee  for  compiling  such  biography." 
Details  are  given  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  and  at  the  death  of  his  residuary 
legatee  or  legatees,  his  books,  manuscript 
lectures,  drawings,  and  photographs  (after 
having  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  his 
'  Life  ')  are  to  go  to  the  library  of  the  Chelsea 
Polytechnic,  Manresa  Road,  Chelsea.  Money 
was  also  left  for  several  of  his  servants  and 
other  assistants.  The  bulk  of  the  property 
was  left  to  two  relatives.  In  this  will  the 
house  is  described  as  5,  Carlton  Terrace, 
Oakley  Street,  Chelsea  ;  but  see  above  as  to 
the  two  different  numberings  in  the  reports 

F.  J.  HYTCH. 

The  following  appeared  in  The  Daily 
News  of  29  Oct.,  1912  : — 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of  Miss 
Hillier,  a  Huguenot  lady,  has  been  bequeathed 
to  the  French  Protestant  Hospital,  in  Victoria 
Park  Eoad,  N.E.,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Samuel 
Phene,  of  5,  Carlton  Terrace,  Oakley  Street, 
Chelsea.  Dr.  Phene,  whose  estate  has  been 
valued  at  31,5292.  for  probate,  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies,  and  he  claimed  to  trace 
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his  descent  from  the  Phoenicians  through  variou 
Trojan,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Italian  lines. 

"  His  will  directs  that  '  his  faithful  servant 
Sarah  Farey  and  Emma  Farey,'  or  the  survivor  o 
them,  shall  have  the  use,  rent  free,  of  4,  Uppe: 
Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  for  their  private  occupation 
and  21.  a  week  during  their  joint  lives,  or  the  life 
of  the  survivor. 

"  In  addition  the  testator  has  left  detailec 
instructions  for  publication  of  '  a  proper  anc 
efficient  biography,  with  illustrations,  of  my  lif 
and  travels.'  " 

The  volume,  when  it  appears,  should  be 
of  considerable  interest. 

MARGARET  LAVINGTON. 

CASANOVA  AISID  HENRIETTE  (11  S.  ix 
226,  277).— Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  latest  account 
of  Casanova  and  Henriette  is  contained  in 
chap.  ii. — '  Une  "  Inconnue  "  de  Casanova 
— of  M.  Charles  Samaran's  most  erudite 
book  entitled  '  Jacques  Casanova,  Venetien  : 
une  Vie  d'Aventurier  au  XVIII6  Siecle  ' 
(Paris,  Calmann-Levy,  1914).  M.  Samaran's 
splendidly  documented  work  contains  no 
note  respecting  the  Hotel  des  Balances,  but 
the  chapter  in  question  is  full  of  new  infor- 
mation. At  present  the  book  is  the  last 
word  in  Casanoviana. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 


0n 


Calendar  of  Coroners'  Rolls  of  the  City  of  London, 
A.D.  1300-1378.  Edited  by  Reginald  R. 
Sharpe,  D.C.L.  (Quaritch,  10s.  6d.  net.) 

How  many  people,  we  wonder,  know  that  for  some 
thirty  years  Dr.  Sharpe  has  been  making  accessible 
the  mass  of  varied  information  buried  in  the 
ancient  records  of  the  City  ?  He  is,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  popularizer  of  history.  His 
two  massive  volumes  of  Calendars  of  Wills  proved 
in  the  Court  of  Husting,  filled  with  details  con- 
cerning the  personal  belongings  of  early  City 
worthies,  were  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of 
Calendars  of  Letter-Books,  touching  at  many 
points  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
country  at  large,  as  well  as  indicating  how, 
through  its  commerce,  London  was  brought  into 
close  intercourse  with  many  important  towns  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Flanders. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  pointed  out 
what  interesting  reading  is  to  be  found  in  original 
historical  documents,  and  Dr.  Sharpe's  la.test 
volume  affords  ample  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
our  remark.  The  incidents  recorded  in  its  pages 
make  the  London  of  five  or  six  centuries  ago  live 
again  before  our  eyes.  We  learn  (p.  56)  how  in 
1322  a  baby  a  month  old,  being  left  in  its  cradle 
with  the  shop  door  open,  was  bitten  on  the  head 
by  a  sow  that  was  wandering  in  the  street. 
The  mother  came  in  and  snatched  up  her  baby, 
keeping  it  alive  until  midnight  of  the  next  day. 
Dr.  Sharpe  notes  that  pigs  found  wandering  in 
the  street  were  liable  to  be  killed,  and  became 


the  property  of  the  slaughterer  unless  redeemed 
by  their  owner  by  the  payment  of  fourpence. 
A  little  girl,  3£  years  old,  entered  the  house  of 

Thomas  le  Irysshman,"  fell  into  a  vessel  of 
hot  water,  and  scalded  herself  so  severely  that 
she  died  three  days  later  (p.  207).  The  schoolboy 
of  those  times  was  very  near  of  kin  to  the  boy  of 
to-day.  Richard,  son  of  John  le  Mazon,  aged 
eight,  was  walking  across  London  Bridge  to 
school,  when  he  espied  a  beam  on  the  side  of  the 
bridge.  Boy-like,  he  could  not  pass  it,  but 
climbed  on  to  it  and  hung  from  it  by  his  hands. 
Unfortunately,  his  hands  slipped,  he  fell  into  the 
river,  and  an  inquest  had  to  be  held  on  him  (p.  25). 

Pigs  ceased  long  ago  to  wander  at  will  about 
the  City,  but  deodands,  which  figure  largely  in 
this  volume,  lingered  until  the  early  years  of 
Queen  Victoria's  regin.  Dr.  Sharpe  iri  his  Intro- 
duction furnishes  much  curious  information  about 
them.  In  1336  a  certain  sailor,  being  drunk  and 
the  tide  being  out,  ascended  the  mast  of  his- 
vessel  in  the  Thames  by  a  rope,  and  in  attempting 
to  descend  fell  and  killed  himself.  The  jury  found 
that  his  death  was  due  solely  to  his  drunkenness- 
and  the  rope,  and  that  neither  the  ship  nor  any- 
thing belonging  to  it  was  moving.  The  rope, 
being  the  cause  of  death,  was  consequently  for- 
feited as  a  deodand,  its  value  being  appraised 
by  the  jury  at  10s.  (p.  177).  On  Tuesday, 

September  in  the  next  year,  William  de  Tacl- 
merstone,  "  after  the  hour  of  curfew,"  was 
lescending  by  a  stair  from  the  solar  in  the 
house  of  Master  Henry  de  Iddesworth  when 
he  fell  and  broke  his  neck.  The  stair  was  ap- 
praised at  Sd.  (p.  195).  On  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
1337,  a  much  more  complicated  case  had  come 
Before  a  jury  of  29  citizens.  On  the  previous 
evening  two  cartel's  were  taking  their  carts  out 
of  the  City,  and  "  urging  their  horses  apace," 
when  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  carts  collapsed, 
and  the  following  cart  knocked  down  Agnes  de 
Cicestre,  killing  her  on  the  spot.  The  driver 
of  the  latter  cart  thereupon  left  it  and  its  three 
horses,  and  fled  in  fear,  "  although  he  was  not 
suspected  of  malicious  intent."  The  cart  and 
ts  belongings  were  appraised  at  6s.  8d.  ; 
;he  first  horse,  of  a  dun  colour,  at  10s.  ;  the 
second,  a  grey,  blind  of  both  eyes,  at  4s.  ;  and 
the  third,  a  black,  at  6s.  But  these  were  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
In  the  cart  at  the  time  of  the  accident  were  five 
Id  sacks  and  five  pounds  of  candles  of"  coton," 
nd  these  had  to  be  redeemed  by  a  further  pay- 
ment of  16£d.,  making  the  total  fine  28s.  0%d. 

The  details  of  the  last  case  indicate  the  minute- 
ness of  the  various  inquiries.  Probably  much 
/he  largest  number  recorded  here  refer  to  deaths 
rom  violence,  and  in  these  cases  both  the  wounds 
nflicted  and  the  weapons  causing  them  are  care- 
ully  described.  Dr.  Sharpe  devotes  a  section 
>f  his  Introduction  to  an  account  of  these  lethal 
nstruments,  such  as  the  twitel  allotted  to  the 
Miller  of  Trumpington  by  Chaucer.  This  seems 
o  have  been  a  favourite  weapon  of  offence,  for 
t  figures  in  no  fewer  than  eleven  cases,  three 
>f  them  consecutive  (Roll  G,  Nos.  25,  26,  and  27). 
Naturally,  much  of  the  worse  side  of  the  life  of 
he  day  is  broxight  into  evidence.  Thus  we  have 
[uarrels  of  gamblers,  disputes  between  members, 
if  different  crafts,  and  robberies  with  violence, 
n  1301  Walter  de  Elmeleye,  a  chaplain,  lost  his 
ife  in  a  brawl  arising  from  a  woman's  abuse.  His- 
mistress  incited  him  to  avenge  an  insult  offered 
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her,  and  he  with  two  others  went  to  seek  the 
offender,  but  was  himself  stabbed  to  the  heart 
in  the  fight  which  ensued.  In  1326  another 
chaplain,  Alan  cle  Hacford,  killed,  "  with  a  sword 
called  '  misericord,'  "  Walter  de  Anne,  because 
he  found  him  sitting  with  a  certain  Alice  de  York, 
the  chaplain's  mistress.  Thereupon  both  the 
chaplain  and  his  mistress  fled.  The  jury  found 
the  chaplain's  chattels  to  be  of  the  value  of 
10s.  0^7. ,  including  a  brass  dish  for  washing  the 
head  worth  twopence,  a  small  cross-bow  worth 
twelvepence,  and  a  desk  for  books  worth  a  penny. 
A  third  chaplain,  Pyn chard  de  Wynchecoumbe, 
of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  Tower,  murdered  William 
Noreys  in  January,  1340,  and  fled. 

A  "  misericorde  "  was  also  the  weapon  with 
which  Nicholas  Horn  was  slain  in  1324  by  John 
de  Cavendisshe,  who  thereupon  sought  sanctuary 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Wolcherche.  This 
right  of  sanctuary  and  the  many  difficulties  it 
caused  the  officers  of  justice  are  described  in  a 
section  of  the  Introduction.  The  proportion  of 
criminals  who  seem  to  have  escaped  punishment 
is  very  large. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  illus- 
tration afforded  of  Chaucer's  language.  Simon 
Chaucer,  probably  connected  with  the  poet's 
family,  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  in  November, 
1336,  his  antagonist  taking  refuge  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Aldermarichirche,  but  being  cap- 
tured after  he  had  escaped  from  the  church  by 
night.  Henry  Staci  of  Ipswich,  who  died  in  the 
Marshalsea  in  1324,  also  belonged  to  a  family 
connected  with  Chaucer's. 

There  are  a  few  misprints  :  "  brought  "  for 
bought,  and  "  that  arm  "  for  the  arm  (p.  29)  ; 
"  Stubb's  '  Const,  Hist.'  "  for  Stubbs's  (p.  105, 
note  1)  ;  "  Weekly  "  for  Weekly  (p.  181,  note  1)  ; 
"  her  rightful  death  "  for  his  rightful  death  (p.  247)  ; 
and  "  mistery  of  Skinner's  "  (p.  268).  But  these 
are  far  outweighed  by  the  excellent  Index. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  indicate  the 
multitude  of  interesting  facts  that  Dr.  Sharpe 
has  made  accessible  in  this  volume,  which  we 
regret  to  think  is  likely  to  be  the  last  for  which 
we  shall  be  indebted  to  him.  The  thanks  of 
every  lover  of  the  history  of  the  first  city  of  the 
Empire  are  due  to  him  for  the  skill  and  learning 
which  he  has  devoted  through  many  years  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  records  of  the  Corporation  ; 
and  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Corporation 
itself  for  publishing  the  results  of  Dr.  Sharpe's 
labours, 

THE  first  number  of  The  Bodleian  Quarterly 
Record  was  issued  on  23  April,  and  if  our  notice  of 
it  is  somewhat  belated,  let  that  not  be  taken  for 
indifference  to  its  obvious  claim  to  a  cordial  wel- 
come. The  plan  of  the  paper  is  threefold  :  a 
section  of  '  Notes  and  News  ' ;  a  list  of  accessions  to 
the  library  arranged  in  fifteen  divisions,  and  giving 
shelf-marks  ;  and  reprints  of  selected  original 
documents.  We  understand  that  this  plan  is  to 
be  repeated  in  subsequent  issues.  As  for  the 
object  of  the  Record,  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
supply  details  of  useful  and  interesting  information, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  "  serve  as  a  centre  of  Bodleian 
interests,"  which  may  be  used  "  for  the  inter- 
change of  suggestions  and  ideas  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Library." 

The  first  '  Note" ' — as  in  duty  bound — has  to 
do  with  the  founder,  whose  portrait  fittingly  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  the  number.  For  an  account 


of  his  life,  it  refers  us  to  the  work  of  our  esteemed^ 
contributor  Dr.  W.  D.  Macray  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
and  '  The  Annals  of  the  Bodleian,'  and  reminds  us 
that  Dr.  Macray  is  "  passing  through  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  since  he  first  entered  the  service  of  the- 
Library  in  1840,"  a  record  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely unparalleled,  would  be  hard  indeed  to  beat- 
Next  comes  a  paragraph  on  the  present  position  of 
the  Bodleian,  the  greatest  of  university  libraries,, 
and  the  greatest  library  not  directly  aided  by  the 
State.  It  contains,  we  are  told,  about  2,750,000 
printed  literary  pieces  (the  number  being  under- 
estimated) in  about  860,000  bound  volumes,  and 
about  40,000  MSS.  The  normal  income  is  stated 
to  be  11,700L,  and  the  expenditure  12,OOOZ.  The 
latter  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Joint  Committee- 
of  Council  and  Curators  who  have  considered  the 
question,  be  reduced  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  Library  ;  the  financial  position,, 
as  the  public  has  already  known  for  some  time,, 
thus  causes  some  anxiety.  The  deficit,  however,, 
relatively  both  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the 
importance  of  the  Bodleian,  is  so  inconsiderable 
that  no  one  can  doubt  it  will  be  duly  provided  for. 

The  seven  original  documents  printed  here 
include  the  extract  from  John  Harvy's  MS. 
(temp.  Henry  VII.),  describing  a  model  surgeon,, 
which  was  lately  read  by  Sir  William  Osier  before 
the  Association  of  Provincial  Surgeons  when  they 
visited  the  Bodleian ;  a  specimen  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  translation  of  Cicero's  '  Pro  Marcello  '  j 
and  a  curious  "  protestation  "  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  Charles  I.  at  Christ  Church  before 
being  communicated. 

If  subsequent  numbers  are  as  interesting  as  this 
initial  one,  The  Bodleian  Quarterly  Record  should 
have  a  prosperous  future  before  it. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  sets  out  with 
the  first  instalment  of  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy's; 
'  Reminiscences  '  of  his  father.  These  are  chiefly 
sketches  of  some  of  the  persons  who  composed  the 
Tolstoy  household  during  the  writer's  childhood. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  particulars  given  about 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy  relate  to  his  extraordinary 
paternal  perspicacity.  Prof.  Gerothwohl's  tribute 
to  Dowden  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  best  things  that 
have  come  from  his  pen,  giving  us  not  only  a 
most  attractive  portrait  of  a  remarkable  and  lov- 
able man,  and  a  notable  scholar,  but  also,  by  the 
way ,  several  good  observations, made  with  epigram- 
matic felicity,  on  literature  and  things  in  general 
The  editor's  study,  *  The  Idea  of  Comedy,'  of 
which  we  have  here  the  second  part,  deals  with, 
the  comedy  of  the  Restoration,  and  then  with 
Moliere.  It  is  almost  beyond  hope  to  find  any- 
thing new  to  say  about  Moliere  ;  but  Mr.  Court- 
ney's analysis,  though  it  might  not  be  beyond, 
the  capacity  of  other  students  of  comedy,  has- 
qualities  of  lucidity,  and  of  that  mingled  pene- 
tration and  kindly  humour  belonging  to  the  man 
of  letters  who  is  also  a  man  of  the  world,  which 
make  it  well  worth  while. 

Sir  Home  Gordon's  '  The  Centenary  of  Lord's  ' 
will  doubtless  be  preserved  as  a  valuable  item  by 
collectors  of  "  Cricketiana  "  who  are  on  the  look- 
out for  productions  inspired  by  the  occasion. 
Quite  as  interesting  as  any  performance  upon  it 
is  the  "  enigmatic  perplexity  "  of  the  wicket  at 
Lord's,  which,  though  improved — and  that  at 
great  cost — remains  bafflingly  "  tricky."  For 
this  the  subsoil  is  responsible,  and  it  will 
be  astonishing  if  the  science  of  the  twentieth 
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century  does  not  discover  a  remedy  before  another 
centenary  comes  round — if  Lord's  and  crickei 
together  survive  to  see  one.  Another  example  o 
Arthur  Schnitzler's  work,  '  Dead  Men  Tell  N( 
Tales,'  is  contributed  in  a  translation  by  Mis? 
Beatrice  Marshall. 

THE  seventeen  papers  which  compose  the  .Tun 
Nineteenth  Century  cover  a  somewhat  unusually 
wide  range  of  subjects.  Of  those  which  fal 
within  our  own  scope,  Miss  Rose  M.  Bradley's 
"  Mrs.  Larpent  and  the  French  Refugees  '  is  the 
most  lively  and  interesting,  much  more  attractiv 
than  the  extracts  from  that  worthy  lady's  diary 
which  appeared  in  the  last  August  number  of  this 
review.  Miss  Bradley,  by  the  way,  has  a  shrewci 
remark  concerning  the  "  desert  "  which  we  are 
preparing  for  the  social  historian  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  details  with  which  the  modern 
newspaper  deals  carry  no  "  atmosphere  "  aboul 
them,  and  afford  no  equivalent  for  the  diaries  in 
which  bygone  generations  pei-petuated  the  very 
form  and  manner  of  their  living.  Dr.  Murray 
concludes  here  his  account  of  the  unpublished 
letters  belonging  to  Addison's  career  in  Ireland,  a 
necessary  piece  of  scholarly  work  which,  since  it 
tends  to  diminish  regard  for  Addison,  and  is  not 
concerned  with  any  facts  of  outstanding  interest, 
cannot  avoid  being  somewhat  depressing.  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan's  '  The  Jesuit  in  Fact  and  in 
Fiction  '  would  be  even  more  valuable  and  per- 
suasive than  it  is  if  its  egotism  had  been  more 
skilfully  toned  down.  Mr.  Mayo  is  of  opinion 
that  in  the  public  schools  the  hours  of  Sunday 
which  are  not  taken  up  with  divine  service 
should  be  devoted  to  some  definite  occupation. 
The  suggestions  he  makes  strike  us  as  eminently 
sensible,  though  we  would  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
more  explicit  encouragement  of  original,  self- 
chosen  employments  of  the  nature  of  "  hobbies  " 
wherever  an  inclination  towards  these  can  be  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Heathcote-Statham's  criticism  of 
the  Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy  is  detailed  and 
appreciative.  He  made  notes  on  more  than 
eighty  pictures  at  the  Salon  as  being  worth  serious 
.attention,  esteeming  M.  Paul  Chabas's  picture, 
'*  Pecheuses  des  Lunes,'  the  most  beautiful  thing 
there.  Mrs.  March-Phillipps,  '  In  Pursuit  of 
•Courtesy,'  has  a  well-worn  theme  on  which  no  one 
could  be  expected  to  make  more  than  half-a-dozen 
small  fresh  observations  even  in  some  fourteen 
pages  ;  still,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  reminded  of 
the  raisons  d'etre  of  courtesy,  and  to  be  warned 
.concerning  our  increasing  neglect  of  it  by  so  easy 
and  fluent  a  pen.  Lady  Darwin's  article  on  the 
work  of  policewomen  in  America,  and  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Franquevi lie's  remarks  on  '  Disestablish- 
ment and  Disendowment  in  France  and  England,' 
both  contain  some  items  of  interest  apart  from 
their  main  purport. 

SIB  HENRY  LUCY'S  contribution  to  the  June  Corn- 
hill  from  his  recollections  and  diary  is  more  than 
usually  delightful.  The  chapter  '  On  Going  Down 
to  the  Sea  in  Ships  '  ranges  from  rollicking  fun  to 
tragedy,  and  the  stories  in  that  on  '  Youthful 
Indiscretions  '  "  donnent  a  penser  "  as  well  as 
being  amusing.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  '  Battle 
of  Bannockburn  '  is  a  spirited  and  scholarly  piece 
of  work,  which  sets  out  satisfactorily  all  that  is 
known  of  the  events  of  the  great  day,  quoting 
effectively  from  Gray  the  brief  account  of 
Edward's  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of  carnage. 


As  Sir  Herbert  reminds  us,"  There  was  no  battle 
smoke  in  those  days  to  veil  the  butchery."  Mr 
Bernard  Holland  writes  of  the  late  Alfred  Lyttel- 
ton  as  those  who  knew  him  must  be  glad  to  have 
him  written  about.  Miss  Betham-Edwards's 
fourth  sketch,  '  From  an  Islington  Window,'  is 
touching  as  well  as  interesting,  and  has  one  grim 
paragraph  in  it  which  will  prevent  its  being 
easily  forgotten.  Miss  Margaret  Amherst's  sketch 
of  Mistral  has  at  least  the  value  which  belongs  to 
recollections  at  first  hand  ;  and  a  like  merit  has 
the  widely  different  paper,  '  On  a  Little  Chalk 
Stream,'  in  which  Mr.  H.  T.  Sheringham  describes 
the  placid  adventures  of  an  angler.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's '  Epistle  to  a  Canary  ' — here  printed  for  the 
first  time — is  an  effusion  supposed  to  be  addressed 
by  one  of  her  pet  doves  to  Miss  Mitford's  canary. 
It  adds  something,  perhaps,  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  minutiae  of  Elizabeth  Barrett's  surroundings 
before  her  marriage,  and  is  itself  happy  "  in 
parts." 

THE  June  number  of  The  Burlington  Magazine 
contains  an  article  on  the  new  Print  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum.  Though  not  displaying  exhibits 
entirely  new,  the  Gallery  contains  many  that  have 
been  acquired  since  the  beginning  of  1912.  Of 
these  Rubens's  fine  *  Study  of  a  Woman  Kneeling  ' 
is  excellently  reproduced,  as  also  a  '  Boy  Carrying 
Fagots,'  by  Gainsborough.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  number  is  the  descrip- 
tion and  photographs  of  an  early  bronze  Buddha, 
with  subsidiary  figures,  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Worch,  and  recently  exhibited  in  Paris.  The 
piece,  which  is  stated  to  belong  to  the  Sui  dynasty, 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship  throughout.  A 
nobly  expressive  figure  of  the  Buddha  is  seated  on  a 
throne  of  lotus,  and  around  his  head  there  rises 
a  flame-shaped  nimbus  of  the  eight-petalled  lotus 
on  a  background  that  bursts  into  flame  towards 
he  summit.  The  minor  figures  are  worthy 
attendants  of  this  wonderful  statue.  Mrs.  S. 
Arthur  Strong  contributes  an  article  (illustrated 
by  numerous  photographs)  on  the  "  Juppiter  " 
column  of  Mainz,  of  which  a  facsimile  has  recently 
been  erected  near  Homburg.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  theology  of  the  column  is  given,  the 
whole  forming  a  good  illustration  of  the  State 
religion  of  the  empire  under  Nero.  The  number 
also  includes  two  beautiful  coloured  reproductions 
of  a  miniature  painting  ascribed  to  Sultan  Muham- 
mad. Other  articles  and  illustrations  of  interest 
concern  an  English  silver  chalice  and  paten, 
circa  1300  ;  a  '  Fete  at  Venice,'  attributed  to 
Antonio  Canale  ;  some  English  tapestries  at 
Boughton  House  ;  beautiful  examples  of  Chinese 
nlaid  lacquer  from  the  collection  of  A.  A.  Breuer  ; 
an  article  on  ancient  American  mosaic  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Joyce  ;  and  one  upon  some  pictures  of  M. 
jheeraerts  the  Younger.  The  frontispiece  illus- 
' rates  two  early  Chinese  stone  statues. 


to 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
lor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
)f  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
lisposins  of  them. 

W  H.  <  .  ("  Value  of  Money  in  the  Middle  Ages  "). 
—Articles  on  the  subject  appeared  at  2  S.  iv.  293  ; 
.311;  38.  i.  182,238,395. 
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Parliament — Rawdon  Family,  475— Helmets  in  Churches 
—Fairy  Thief  — J.  D.  Ballet  —  De  Glamorgan,  476— The 
Adelphi — John  Gilpin  in  Latin  Elegiacs — Tippoo  Sahib's 
Stick—"  Corvicer  "— "  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  man 
is  king,"  477 — Rolandsaulen— General  Columbine — '  Chevy 
Chace'— Rebellion  in  1715  :  Mr.  T.  Radcliffe,  478. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS':—'  In  Cheyne  Walk  and  Thereabout ' 
— '  The  Greatest  House  at  Chelsey ' — Papers  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  and  Archaeological 
Society. 

OBITUARY  :— Walter  Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 

Booksellers'  Catalogues. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE    BOOK    CLUBS. 

THE  history  has  not  yet  been  written  of  the 
early  book  clubs  of  the  county  of  Hunting- 
don? The  following  notes  may,  therefore, 
be  worth  recording  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

The  St.  Ives  Union  Book  Club  is  the  most 
important  in  the  county.  On  13  April  last 
year  it  celebrated  its  centenary.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  its  members  had  met 
without  a  break  every  fortnight  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  Mr.  H.  Barton,  the  oldest 
member,  was  in  the  chair,  and  during  the 
evening  there  were  related  many  delightful 
reminiscences  of  the  past  members.  Mr. 
John  Johnson  said  he  could  trace  back 
through  his  father  and  grandfather  his 
connexion  with  the  Club  to  its  foundation. 

The  oldest  copy  of  the  printed  rules  I 
have  seen  is  the  one  in  my  possession : 
"  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Saint  Ives 
Union  Book  Society.  Founded  in  1813," 
1863. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  a 
special  meeting  of  its  members  in  an  old 
newspaper  of  18  Jan.,  1871.  The  President 


was  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallingford,  and  the  Vice- 
President  Mr.  S.  Ginn.  On  this  occasion 
some  striking  speeches  were  made  by  about 
a  dozen  gentlemen,  and  they  spent  a  most 
pleasant  evening.  Since  then  they  have 
all  passed  away,  except  my  friends"  Mr.  S. 
Ginn  and  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.* 
The  newspaper  I  have  mentioned  belonged 
to  Mr.  Elliott  R.  Odams,  and  he  showed  it 
at  one  of  their  meetings  in  1 907  ;  and  they 
were  so  charmed  with  it  that  Mr.  Odams 
had  it  reprinted  as  a  small  pamphlet : 
'  St.  Ives  Book  Club  of  Thirty-Six  Years 
Ago,'  dated  15  Sept.,  1907.  Soon  afterwards 
Mr.  Odams  died  (28  Jan.,  1909). 

In  March,  1899,  the  members  were  invited 
to  dinner  by  one  of  their  oldest  subscribers, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Warner,  who  said  only  two 
dinners  had  been  given  during  its  long 
career.  Mr.  Warner  was  born  at  St.  Ives, 
5  Sept.,  1834,  and  died  there  14  Dec.,  1905. 
He  had  been  Mayor  five  times — 1877,  '83, 
'87,  '92,  and  '97.  ' 

In  my  '  St.  Ives  and  the  Printing  Press  ' 
(1889)  I  alluded  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club 
being  held  at  the  "  Old  House,"  and  the  many 
associations  with  the  early  printers  of  the 
town.  When  it  left  the  "  Old  House  "  it 
met  at  Mr.  Gardner's,  the  printer  of  Crown 
Street,  and  afterwards  at  his  widow  and 
daughter's  on  the  Pavement,  and  later  at 
their  successor's,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hankin  ;  and 
his  son  was  the  Secretary  at  the  Centenary 
meeting.  So  the  old  Club  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  George  Dyer  and  John  Hammond, 
and  has  always  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  most  cultivated  inhabitants 
of  the  town. 

I  have,  however,  recently  discovered  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of^a  Book  Club  in 
St.  Ives  forty-five  years  earlier.  The  Rev. 
John  Cranwell  published  by  subscription 
in  1768  'The  Christiad,  a  Poem.'  Many* 
St.  Ives  gentlemen  subscribed,  and  the 
"  Book  Club  of  St.  Ives,"  as  well  as  the 
Book  Clubs  of  Kimbolton  and  Huntingdon. 
I  might  notice  that  the  Rev.  John  Wheeldori 
subscribed  for  thirty-one  copies.  He  was 
teacher  of  a  private  grammar  school  at 
St.  Ives,  B.A.  1759,  M.A.  1762,  and  author 
of  several  works,  including  '  A  Poetical 
Epistle,'  2nd  ed.,  1769,  written  at  St.  Ives. 
The  interest  taken  in  Cranwell's  book  may 
be  because  he  was  a  native  of  St.  Ives, 
being  the  son  of  Tyrell  Cranwell,  vintner 
of  St.  Ives.  This  has  not  been  noticed 


*  A  few  hours  after  this  page  was  prepared  for  the 
press,  the  latter  statement  had  ceased  to  be  true. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton  died  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  6  June. 
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before,  and  his  birthplace  is  omitted  in 
'  D.N.B.,'  xiii.  33.  He  was  Rector  of 
Abbot's  Ripton,  and  died  17  April,  1793. 

There  was  also  in  St.  Ives  a  "  Church 
Book  Club  "  before  1849,  and  until  the  Rev. 
C.  D.  Goldie's  time  it  was  flourishing.  "  He 
died  11  Jan.,  1886,  aged  61 ;  19  years  Vicar 
of  this  parish" — when  the  Club  seems  to 
have  lapsed. 

Some  of  the  Huntingdon  Clubs  com- 
menced at  an  early  date.  "  R.  C."  (Richard 
Carruthers)  in  his  '  History  of  Huntingdon  ' 
(1824),  p.  299,  records:— 

"  There  are  four  Book  Clubs  in  this  town,  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  of  which  is  the  George 
Book  Club,  established  in  the  year  1742.  It 
consists  at  present  of  about  50  members,  who 
meet  and  dine  together  once  a  month. 

"  The  Ladies'  Book  Society,  consisting  of  about 
40  subscribers. 

"  Huntingdon  Book  Club,  to  which  Lord  Sondes 
and  Lord  John  Russell  are  patrons  and  sub- 
scribers, the  number  of  subscribers  is  22. 

"  The  Huntingdon  Literary  Society,  established 
in  1817,  37  subscribers." 

The  second  edition  of  Noble's  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Protectoral-House  of  Cromwell '  (1787) 
was  published  by  subscription.  There  was 
a  large  number  of  local  subscribers,  with  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  leading,  and  several  Book 
Clubs,  including  "  The  George  Inn  Book 
Club  in  Huntingdon  "  and  "  The  Fountain 
Inn  Book  Club  in  Huntingdon." 

The  next  reference  I  have  to  a  Hunting- 
don Club  is  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  in 
1827,  when  it  refers  to  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Leslie  (7  Sept.,  1827)  in  the  follo\ving  terms  : 

"  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Huntingdonshire  Book-club,  and  was  to 
have  taken  the  Vice-President's  chair  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  that  long-established 
institution,  on  the  day  before  his  death." 

In  1840  the  Huntingdon  Town  and  County 
Book  Club,  which  apparently  was  the  same 
as  the  above,  published  its  rules  with  a 
catalogue  of  its  bookst 

'Hatfield's  Gazetteer'  (1854),  p.  250,  men- 
tions  only  two  Clubs  in  Huntingdon — the 
"  Huntingdonshire  Ladies'  Book  Society  " 
and  the  "  Huntingdonshire  Literary  Society  " 
— and  they,  like  the  St.  Ives  clubs,  had  book- 
sellers as  secretaries.  The  former  Club  had 
Mr.  A.  P.  Wood,  and  the  latter  Mr.  R.  Edis. 
For  their  careers  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  11  S.  viii.  44. 
Probably  at  this  date  (1854)  the  two  other 
Clubs  had  lapsed. 

There  was  also  a  Huntingdonshire  Medical 
Book  Society  about  the  seventies  or  eighties, 
but  I  can  learn  nothing  about  it  at  present. 

The  foundation  of  the  Bluntisham  Club 
is  as  follows.  The  Cambridge  Independent 
Press  (8  Jan.,  1825)  states  that 


"  a  correspondent  says  a  book  club  is  to  be  formed1 
at  Bluntisham,  and  from  the  number  of  literary 
and  scientific  characters  already  entered  as- 
members  it  promises  by  profound  knowledge 
and  learning  to  rival  anything  of  the  kind  in  the- 
neighbourhood.  The  works  intended  to  be  taken 
are  chiefly  to  consist  of  periodical  publications." 

I  mentioned  a  Club  in  Kimbolton  in 
1768  when  referring  to  Cranwell,  but  there 
was  another  Club  there  later  called  the 
"  Kimbolton  Congregational  Book  Society.'* 

Of  the  Warboys  Club  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
"  Rules  of  the  Book  Society  held  in  the 
Vestry  in  the  Meeting  House  at  Warboys,. 
in  the  County  of  Huntingdon,"  1837. 

There  was  a  Book  Society  established 
5  Jan.,  1816,  at  St.  Neots,  but  I  believe  no- 
thing further  is  known  about  it.  Another 
St.  Neots  Society,  however,  had  "  The 
Rules  of  the  Vestry  Book  Society,  with 
Catalogue,"  published  at  St.  Neots,  1838. 

The  Eynesbury  Reading  Club  existed  from 
about  1860-70. 

I  wrote  in  The  St.  Neots  Advertiser  (6  May,. 
1904)  on  the  '  Earliest  Circulating  Libraries 
of  Huntingdonshire,'  and  this  elicited  the 
information  that  a  gentleman  of  Toseland,. 
Hunts,  possessed  a  record  of  the  Caxton 
Book  Club,  dated  1745,  which  refers  to  an 
order  of  the  Club  made  in  1712.  Caxton 
is  just  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  close  to- 
St.  Neots,  and  its  Club  belongs  to  the  same 
group  of  Book  Clubs,  and  is  worth  mention- 
ing, for  the  date  is  an  early  one. 

The  late  Joseph  Hill,  in  'The  Book- 
Makers  of  Birmingham  :  Authors,  Printers, 
and  Book-Sellers'  (1907),  said  of  Birming- 
ham :  "  The  Book  Clubs  are  only  traceable 
to  1772." 

This  is  a  most  imperfect  list  of  the  Book 
Clubs    of    Huntingdonshire,    but    all    fresh 
information,    and    it    shows    great    literary 
enthusiasm  for  so  small  a  county. 
LIST  OF  CLUBS  AND  DATES. 

Bluntisham  Book  Club  1825 

Caxton  Book  Club       . .  1712-1745- 

Eynesbury  Beading  Club  1860-1870 

Fountain  Inn  Club       . .  1787 

George  Book  Club        . .  1742-1787 

Huntingdon  Book  Club  1768-1824 

Huntingdonshire  Medical 

Kimbolton  Book  Club  1768 

Kimbolton  Congregational  Society 

Ladies'  Book  Society  . .  1824-1854 

Literary  Society  . .  1817-1854 

St.  Ives  Book  Club      . .  1768 

St.  Ives  Union  Book  Club  1813 

St.  Ives  Church  Book  Club  1849-1885 

St.  Neots  Book  Society  1816 

St.  Neots  Vestry  Book  Society  1838 

Warboys  Book  Society  . .  1837 

HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 
Cirencester. 
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WEBSTER  ; 
A  QUESTION  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

(See  ante,  pp.  382,  405,  443.) 

(xiii.) 

He  bore  his  steerage  true  in  every  part, 
Led  by  the  compass  of  a  noble  heart. 

'C.C./IV.  ii.  (iv.75). 
Compare : — 

his  Faith  and  Charity 

Was  the  true  compass,  measur'd  every  part, 
And  took  the  latitude  of  his  Christian  heart. 
1  Monuments  of  Honor '  (iii.  244). 
(xiv.) 

And  what  worse  office  can  I  do  i'  th'  world 
Unto  my  enemy  than  to  endeavour 
By  all  means  possible  to  marry  him 
Unto  a  whore  ?         *  C.  C.,'  IV.  ii.  (iv.  75). 
Compare  : — 

Thy  fame,  fond  duke, 

I  first  have  poison'd,  directed  thee  the  way 
To  marry  a  whore  ;   what  can  be  worse  ? 
1  W.  D.,'  IV.  iii.  (ii.  94). 

(xv.)  if  he '11  bite 

I  '11  give  him  line  to  play  on. 

'  C.  C.,'  V.  i.  (iv.  85). 
Compare  : — 

Well,   I  will  give  him  line  ; 

Let  him  run  on  in  's  course  of  spending. 

'  D.  L.  C.,'  II.  i.  (iii.  28). 
(xvi.) 

What  I  have  said,  I  have  said. 

'  C.  C.,'  V.  i.  (iv.  85). 
Compare  : — 

What  I  have  done,  I  have  done. 

'  D.  M.,'  V.  ii.  (ii.  257). 
[Appius.]  What  we  will,  we  will. 

'  A.  and  V.,'  I.  iv.  (iii.  141). 

(xvii.)  Lessingham  tells  Woodroff  that 
Annabel  "  plays  false  "  with  Bonvile. 
Woodroff  (who  is  Annabel's  father)  ex- 
claims : — 

Why,  then,  of  all  men  living  do  you  address 
This  report  to  me,  that  ought  of  all  men  breathing 
To   have  been  the   last  o'  th'   roll,   except   the 

husband 
That  should  have  heard  ot  't  ? 

'  C.  C.,' V.  i.  (iv.  87). 

This  reflection  is  characteristic  of  Webster. 
Compare  : — 

We  that  have  such  servants 
Are  like  to  cuckolds  that  have  riotous  wives : 
We  are  the  last  to  know  on  't. 

'A.  and  V.,'  III.  ii.  (iv.  180). 
And  again  : — 

...  .oft  haps 

No  man  alive  more  welcome  to  the  husband 
Than  he  that  makes  him  cuckold. 

'D.  L.  C.,'IV.ii.  (iii.  87). 
(xviii.)  Are  you  return'd 

With  the  Italian  plague  upon  you,  jealousy  ? 
'  C.  C.,'  V.  i.  (iv.  90). 
Compare  : — 

my  jealousy  ! 
I  am  to  learn  what  that  Italian  means. 

'  W.  D.,'  II.  i.  (ii.  36).~1 


May  my  executors  cozen  all  my  kindred 
To  whom  I  bequeath  legacies. 

'  C.  C.,'  V.  i.  (iv.  92), 
Uompare  : — 

...  .in  whom  I  have  no  more  right 
Than  false  executors  have  in  orphans'  goods 
They  cozen  them  of. 

'  D.  L.  C.,'  II.  iv.  (iii.  50), 
xx.) 

Carry  it  like  a  French  quarrel,  privately  whisper y 
Appoint  to  meet,  and  cut  each  other's  throats 
With  cringes  and  embraces. 

'  C.  C.,'  V.  i.  (iv.  92). 

Webster  had  a  true  John  Bull  mistrust  of 
the  tricky  methods  of  the  foreigner.  Com.' 
pare  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  II.  i.  : — 

Contarino I  have  not  ta'en  the  way 

Like  an  Italian,  to  cut  your  throat 

By  practice.  (iii.  38), 

And  again,  in  the  same  scene  of  this  play —  z 

Ercole.  For  that  let  me  embrace  you. 
Con.  Methinks,  being  an  Italian,  I  trust  you; 
To  come  somewhat  too  near  me.  (iii.  39). 

Of  the  above  points  of  resemblance,  five1 
have  previously  been  noted:  Nos.  i.,  vi.,  xi., 
and  xii.  by  Dr.  Stoll,  and  No.  iii.  by  Prof* 
Sampson.  Many  other  minor  points — 
echoes  of  phrases  and  sentiments — might  be 
recorded,  but  doubtless  enough  has  been 
said  to  establish  Webster's  claim. 

The  share  of  each  partner  in  this  play  can, 
I  think,  be  determined  almost  exactly,  a» 
follows  : — • 


Act 


I.  Sc.      I.  (Hazlitt,  iv.  9-16)  Webster. 
Sc.    II.  (17-24)  Webster. 


Act    II.  Sc. 

Sc. 


I. 
II. 


Sc.  III. 


25-26)  Webster. 
27-30)  Webster. 
31-37)  Rowley. 


Sc.  IV.  (37-43)  Webster,     with     slight 

touches  by  Rowley. 
Act  III.  Sc.      I.  (44-49)  Webster. 
Sc.    II.  (50-54)  Rowley. 
Sc.  III.  (54-58)  Webster. 
Act  IV.  Sc.      I.  (58-68)  Webster     and     Rowley 

together. 

Sc.    II.  (68-76)  Webster. 
Sc.  III.  (76-81)  Rowley,      with      slight 
assistance  from  Web- 
ster. 

Act    V.  Sc.      I.  (81-93)  Webster. 
Sc.    II.  (93-97)  Webster. 

(97-99)  Rowley,  with  possibly  a 
touch  or  two  by  Web- 
ster in  concluding 
speeches. 

My  reason  for  ascribing  to  Webster  the 
portions  of  the  play  assigned  solely  to  him 
will  sufficiently  appear  from  what  I  have 
already  written.  Rowley's  authorship  of 
the  underplot  has  never  been  questioned,  and 
with  regard  to  the  scenes  ascribed  to  him 
alone,  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  they 
closely  resemble  his  acknowledged  work, 
both  in  the  rough,  unpolished  style  in  which 
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they  are  written,  and  in  their  coarse  humour 
whereas   they   contain   none   of   the   distin 
guishing  characteristics  of  Webster's  manner 
nor  trace  of  his  vocabulary.     The  remaining 
scenes  require  some  special  notice. 

Act  II.  So.  IV. — This  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  main  Webster's.  Apart  from  the  style 
note  the  words  "gratulate"  and  "  sur 
bated  "  (p.  39)  ;  the  latter  an  instance  oJ 
Webster's  partiality  for  rare,  pedantic 
words  (cf.  "  diversivolent  "  in  '  The  White 
Devil '  ;  "  torved,"  "  concionate,"  &c.,  in 
'  Appius  and  Virginia' ).  Compare  also  Anna's 
•speech  (p.  43), 

.  .  .  .though  your  kinsman  be  absent 
I  am  here  the  worst  part  of  him, 
with  Lodovico's  answer  to  Giovanni,   'The 
White  Devil,'  V.  ii.  :— 

Thy  uncle,  which  is  part  of  thee,  enjoined  us  to  't. 

(ii.  138). 

Possibly  Rowley  had  a  hand  in  the  dia- 
logue with  the  Nurse  (p.  38) ;  and  the  coarse 
oath  at  the  end  of  the  scene  I  suspect  to  be 
his — not  at  all  likely  to  be  Webster's. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  I.  (the  scene  in  "The  Three 
Tuns"  tavern.) — The  shares  of  the  two 
partners  are  here  difficult  to  distinguish  with 
any  certainty,  but  Franckford's  principal 
speech  (p.  60)  reads  like  Webster.  Prob- 
ably both  worked  together  on  the  interview 
between  Compass  and  Pettifog.  There  is  a 
reference  to  two  cant  words  for  a  courtesan 
used  in  Middleton  and  Rowley's  '  A  Fair 
Quarrel':  "A  tweak  or  a  bronstrops,  I 
learnt  that  name  in  a  play  "  (p.  64),  which 
seems  to  point  to  Rowley ;  but  the  allusion 
to  clerks  sharing  fees  with  counsellors  (p.  63) 
is  Webster's.  The  Counsellor's  and  Wood- 
roff's  speeches  (p.  65)  seem  to  be  Webster's; 
Compass's  speech  (p.  66),  Rowley's ;  the 
vile  joke  (p.  67),  certainly  Rowley's.  This 
is  followed  immediately  by  Raymond's 
speech  ("  'Tis  counsel  worth  a  fee,"  &c.), 
which  is  Webster's.  One  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  evidences  of  Webster's  hand 
in  this  scene,  dealing  as  it  does  with  law  and 
lawyers.  His  plays  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence of  a  close  acquaintance  with  law  and 
legal  procedure — certainly  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance than  Shakespeare's,  though,  even  so, 
not  a  knowledge  of  so  intimate  a  kind  as 
would  appear  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
intelligent  layman.  That  the  law  had  a 
special  attraction  for  him  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  a  trial  scene  in  open  court 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  three  of  the 
four  plays  attributed  to  his  sole  authorship. 
Act  IV.  Sc.  III.— Webster's  share  in  this 
(if  any)  very  slight.  Possibly  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  "  sententious  "  couplet 


(p.   77),  and  the  speech  of  Compass's  wife 
(p.  79). 

Act  V.  Sc.  II. — The  versification  points  to 
Webster's  authorship  of  the  first  part  of  this 
scene,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  minor  verbal 
indications.  No  trace  of  Rowley  until 
Compass  and  the  gallants,  &c.,  make  their 
appearance.  From  this  point  (the  three 
concluding  pages)  Rowley  took  control, 
and  brought  the  underplot  (and  play)  to  a 
conclusion,  his  work  receiving  some  trivial 
alterations  by  Webster,  an  indication  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  "  the  fatal  monologist  " 
of  the  concluding  page. 

H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 


STATUES    AND    MEMORIALS    IN   THE 
BRITISH    ISLES. 

(See  10  S.  xi.  441  ;  xii.  51,  114,  181,  401  ; 
11  S.  i.  282  ;  ii.  42,  381  ;  iii.  22,  222,  421  ; 
iv.  181,  361  ;  v.  62,  143,  481  ;  vi.  4,  284, 
343;  vii.  64, 144,  175,263,  343,442;  viii. 
4,  82,  183,  285,  382,  444  ;  ix.  65,  164,  384.) 

RELIGIOUS  LEADERS,  &c.  (continued.) 
DR.  JAMES  MARTINEAU. 

Aviemore,  Inverness-shire. — On  the  road 
to  Loch  an  Eilan  a  column  has  been  placed 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Martineau.  It  was 
unveiled  by  Lady  Mary  Grant  on  21  June, 
1913.  The  column  is  constructed  of  Elgin 
sandstone,  and  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  a 
triangle  of  grass.  The  central  panel  of  the 
pedestal  is  inscribed  : — 

"  James  Martineaxi,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  S.T.D., 
Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester  College.  Many 
years  resident  at  The  Polchar." 

Then     follows   a   quotation   from   his   book 
'  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.' 
Another  tablet  contains  the  following  : — 

"  The  carvers  of  Rothiemurchus,  taught  for 
;wenty-five  years  by  Gertrude  and  Edith  Mar- 
tineau, have,  in  gratitude  and  affection,  adorned 
;his  memorial." 

A  third  tablet  records  the  good  work  of 
Dr.  Martineau' s  daughters  for  the  people  of 
lie  district. 

Miss  Gertrude  Martineau,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor, was  present  at  the  unveiling. 

REV.  THOS.  CHARLES. 

Bala,  North  Wales. — A  white  marble 
statue  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Charles,  to  whose 
suggestion  and  initiative  the  British  and 

foreign  Bible  Society  owes  its  existence,  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 

Chapel.     It  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Edwards, 
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wife  of  the  President  of  Bala  College  and 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  Charles,  on  17  June, 
1866.  The  statue,  which  is  the  work  of  a 
local  sculptor,  represents  Mr.  Charles  in 
a  preaching  gown,  and  holding  an  open  Bible 
in  his  right  hand.  The  cost  of  the  statue 
was  defrayed  "  by  the  subscriptions  of 
patriotic  Welshmen  in  most  parts  of  the 
world." 

CANON  THYNNE. 

Kilkhampton,  Cornwall. — In  1909  a 
preaching  cross  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  churchyard  by  the  inhabitants  to  the 
memory  of  Canon  Thynne,  their  rector  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  It  was  unveiled  by 
the  late  Bishop  of  Truro  (Dr.  C.  W.  Stubbs) 
on  26  July.  It  is  a  crucifix  20ft,  high, 
constructed  of  local  granite.  On  a  die- 
stone  at  the  base  of  the  monolith  is  the 
simple  inscription  : — 

Behold  thy  King. 

At  the  back  is  inscribed  in  small  and  un- 
obtrusive characters  : — 

"  Remember  in  the  Lord,  Arthur  Christopher 
Thymie,  Rector  of  Kilkhampton  1859-1903. 
This  Cross  was  erected  by  parishioners  and 
friends  who  loved  him — Festival  of  S.  James, 
1909." 

This  beautiful  memorial  is  the  handiwork 
of  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons  of  Exeter. 

FIRST  AND  LAST  ABBOTS. 

Reading.— On  10  July,  1911,  Sir  William 
Osier  unveiled  memorials  to  the  first  and 
last  Abbots  of  the  Abbey.  They  were  the 
gift  of  Dr.  J.  B.  'Hurry,  and  are 
placed  in  the  ruins  of  the  former  Chapter- 
House.  The  memorials  consist  of  two  slabs 
of  blue  Forest  of  Dean  stone,  on  which  are 
sculptured  in  high  relief  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  the  Abbots.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Frith.  On  the  first  tablet  is 
represented  Abbot  Hugh  de  Boves  receiving 
the  insignia  of  his  office  at  the  hands  of 
King  Henry  I.  Above  are  carved  the  arms 
of  Reading  Abbey  and  a  rebus  on  the  name 
Boves.  At  the  foot  is  inscribed  : — 

To  the  memory  of  Hugh  de  Boves,  first  Abbot  of 

Reading 
A.D.  1123-1130,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Rouen 

A.D.  1130-1160. 
Amor  plebis,  tremor  potentum, 
Clarus  avis,  clarus  studiis,  recreator  egentum. 
On  the  second  tablet  is  represented  Abbot 
Hugh   Faringdon,   with   a   rope    round    his 
neck,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  in 
the  act  of  addressing  the  burghers  who  have 
assembled  to  witness  the  last  scene  prior  to 
the  dissolution   of  the  Abbey.     Above  are 
carved  the  arms  of  Reading  Abbey  and  the 


personal  arms  of  Hugh  Faringdon.     At  the- 
foot  is  inscribed  : — 

To  the  memory  of  Hugh  Cook  Faringdon, 

last  Abbot  of  Reading, 

A.D.  1520-1539,  who  refused  to  surrender  his  Abbey 

to  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  died  on  the  gallows. 

'  In  Te  Domine  speravi.' 

BISHOP  GOTT. 

Llangeitho,  co.  Cardigan. — -In  1908  & 
memorial  cross  15  ft.  high  was  erected  in 
the  churchyard  in  memory  of  Dr.  Johrt 
Gott,  third  Bishop  of  Truro,  and  Mrs.  Gott. 
The  design  was  taken  from  an  ancient 
cross  rescued  in  a  broken  condition  by  the- 
late  bishop  when  Vicar  of  Leeds.  The 
head  somewhat  resembles  the  St.  Columb 
Major  example,  and  the  main  subjects  on 
the  four  sides  are  symbolic  representations 
of  the  Evangelists.  The  work  was  executed 
in  brown  granite  by  Mr.  F.  Nicholls  of 
Lewannick,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sedding  of  Wadebridge. 

BISHOP  TRELAWNY. 

Bristol. — Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Bristol  and  District  Cornish  Association 
a  tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  Cathedra? 
to  Trelawny,  one  of  the  famous  Seven 
Bishops.  It  is  executed  in  bronze  and 
Cornish  marble  by  Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  R.A.. 
On  St.  Luke's  Day,  18  Oct.,  1912,  it  was 
unveiled  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  the- 
Rt.  Rev.  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  third  baronet  of 
his  ancient  and  honourable  house,  born  at  Tre~ 
lawne,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  1650,  succes- 
sively Bishop  of  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Winchester,, 
who  showed  at  a  memorable  period  in  the  national 
history,  A.D.  1688,  what  Cornishmen  can  do,  this- 
tablet  is  erected  by  the  Bristol  and  District 
Cornish  Association,  and  others  who  admire 
courage  for  conscience'  sake." 

CANON  C.  J.  PARKER. 
Wick,  co.  Gloucester. — On  12  Feb.,  1909* 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol  dedicated  a  memorial 
stone  placed  on  Xaishcombe  Hill,  near  the 
spot  where  Canon  Parker  was  killed  in  th& 
previous  September.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — 

"  Near  this  spot  the  Rev:  Charles  Joseph 
Parker,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol,  met  his- 
death  in  returning  from  preaching  at  a  harvest 
festival  at  Abson,  September  24,  1908.  '  God 
takes  His  children  to  Himself  at  their  full 
growth.'  " 

MORGAN  LLOYD. 

Rhosddu,  near  Wrexham. — The  Rev. 
Morgan  Lloyd  (Morgan  Llwyd  of  Wynedd),. 
the  Welsh  preacher,  mystic,  and  writer,  died 
on  3  June,  1659,  aged  40,  and  was  buried  in 
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the  Dissenters'  burial-ground  here.  No 
rstone  marked  the  spot,  the  only  indication 
-of  his  grave  being  a  tablet  on  the  cemetery 
wall.  In  1909  steps  were  taken  by  the  Non- 
conformists of  North  Wales  to  erect  a  suit- 
able memorial  over  his  burial-place.  This 
was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  on 
10  April,  1912.  It  consists  of  a  tall,  spiral 
construction  of  polished  red  Peterhead 
granite,  resting  upon  a  granite  base.  Mrs. 
Tom  Ellis  presided  over  the  ceremony,  which 
was  witnessed  by  several  thousand  people. 

Information  is  desired  respecting  the 
following  memorials  :  Bede,  Sunderland  ; 
Rev.  C.  Gordon,  Aberdeen  ;  Canon  Hoare, 
Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Samuel  Rutherford,  Gate- 
house and  Anwoth  ;  Rowland  Hill,  Hawk- 
stone  ;  Dr.  Hanna,  Belfast ;  Rev.  T.  Cook, 
Ourbar  ;  Dean  Colet,  Hammersmith  ; 


Rowlands,    Llangeitho ;     Matthew    Henry, 
•Chester  ;    Dean  Hook,  Leeds. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROBERT  HEETE  IN  THE  '  D.N.B.' — In 
giving  "  28  Feb.,  1428,"  as  the  date  of 
Heete's  death,  the  '  D.N.B.'  (xxv.  365)  relied 
on  a  statement  in  Moberly's  '  Life  of  Wyke- 
ham  '  (1887),  p.  xii,  n.  2  (p.  xv,  n.  3,  in  the 
second  edition,  1893).  But  Moberly's  read- 
ing of  the  entry  in  the  Winchester  College 
Register  of  Fellows,  part  of  which  he  pur- 
ported to  quote,  was  inaccurate.  The 
original  entry  runs  thus  : — 

"  Magister  Heete  de  Wodestoke  in  com.  Oxon. 
socius  admissus  et  iuratus  xiii°  die  mensis  Februarii 
A°  regni  regis  Henrici  vu  ix°  "  [i.e.,  13  Feb.,  1421/2]! 
{Addition  by  another  hand  : — ]  "  qui  obiit 
penultimo  die  Februarii  anno  regni  regis  H.  vi44 
ximo  "  [not  "  6  Hen.  6,"  as  Moberly]  "  et  "  [here 
comes  what  seems  to  be  really  a  marginal  note  : — 
"  iacet  in  introitu  Capelle  Coll."]  "  anno  dm. 
rnillesimo  ccccmo  xxxii0,  litera  dominicali  D." 
li.e.,  27  Feb.,  1432/3]. 

This  date  for  Heete's  death,  27  Feb., 
1432/3,  does  not  rest  merely  upon  the  above 
•entry,  but  is  confirmed  by  other  Winchester 
Oollege  documents.  For  instance,  the  Bur- 
sars' Account  Roll,  Mich.  11  H.  VI.-Mich., 
12  H.  VI.  (1432-33),  records  that  in  that 
bursarial  year  Heete's  stipend  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  was  paid  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  and  for  ten  further  weeks  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Roll  includes 
:among  the  receipts  the  following  item  : — 

"  Oblationes  : — Et  de  domino  Willelmo  Wyke 
sacrista  Coll.  hoc  anno  cum  xiiis.  iiiie?.  de  legatis 
m.  Rob.  Heete  et  m.  Johannis  Wyllyng' — 
xxxiiis.  iiiid." 


Another  small  mistake  which  the  '  D.N.B.' 
perpetuates  is  in  the  date  when  Heete 
became  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
On  the  authority  of  what  is  really  an  error  or 
misprint  in  Kirby's  '  Winchester  Scholars  ' 
(1888),  p.  28,  this  date  is  given  as  "  1417." 
But  the  correct  date  is  1407.  For  Heete, 
having  become  a  Scholar  at  Winchester 
in  or  about  1401,  migrated  to  the  sister 
foundation  in  or  about  1405,  and,  after  the 
customary  two  years'  probation  as  Scholar 
there,  was  admitted  as  Fellow  in  1407. 
For  the  dates  here  given  I  rely  on  the  follow- 
ing Winchester  College  books  : — 

1.  Register  of  Winchester  Scholars  : — "Nomina 
Scolarium  admissorum  Anno  regni  regis  Henrici 
iiiiti    ip  »    [with    the  later    addition : — "  Et    A° 
m°cccc°    i°  "  ;     and    the    yet    later    addition  : — 
"  1401  "  ;  but  the  regnal  year  2  Hen.  IV.  actually 

began    on    30    Sept.,    1400] [27th    name: — ] 

"  Bobertus  Heete  de  Wodesoke  [sic]  in  com.  Oxon. 
re[cessit]  ad  Coll.   Oxon.    [i.e.,  to   New  College, 
Oxford]   a°    predicti    Regis    vii°  "    [which   regnal 
year  began  on  30  Sept.,  1405].     [Margmal"note: — ] 
'"  Socius  Winton." 

2.  "  Liber  Successionis  et  Dignitatis  "  (an  old 
manuscript  book,  compiled  from  records  of  New 
College,   Oxford,  of  the   Fellows  of  that  College 

down  to  the  year  1640)  : — "  Anno  Dni.  1407 

[5th    name  : — ]    Rob.    Heete.     De    Com.    Oxon. 
Lincoln.  Dioc.  [Decessio  : — ]  1421.     [Gradus,  &c.  : 
— ]  Legum  Eac.      Capellanus   Cantariae  S.  Trini- 
tatis  Omnium  Sanctorum  Oxon.  presentatus  1417. 

Eermutat  cum  Rectore  Kctlesiae  par.  S.  Mildredse 
i  Oxonia  Anno  Dni  1417." 

At  the  end  of  the  book  just  cited,  there 
is  the  note  : — 

"  The  Chauntry  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  All 
Saints  Church  in  Oxon.  was  the  Presentation  of 
New  Coll.  Oxon."  H.  C. 

THE  BATHOS  IN  FRENCH  VERSE. — The 
bathos  has  been  well  defined — was  it  by 
Pope  ? — as  "  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry." 
First-rate  examples  of  it  are  somewhat 
hard  to  find.  But  here  is  one,  dated  1822, 
in  the  '  Livre  Mystique  '  of  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  under  the  title  '  Moi'se.'  Moses 
ascends  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  addresses 
his  Maker  : — 

Helas  1  je  sais  aussi  tous  les  secrets  des  cieux, 
Et  vous  m'avez  pret6  la  force  de  vos  yeux. 
Je  commande  a  la  nuit  de  d^chirer  ses  voiles  ; 
Ma  bouche  par  leur  nom  a  compte"  les  6toiles, 
Et,  des  qu'au  firmament  mon  geste  1'appela, 
Chacune  s'est  h/itee  en  disant,  *'  Me  voila." 
J' impose  mes  deux  mains  sur  le  front  des  nuages 
Pour  tarir  dans  leurs  flancs  la  source  des  orages  ; 
J'engloutis  les  cites  sous  les  sables  mouvants  ; 
Je  renverse  les  monts  sous  les  ailes  des  vents  ; 
Mon  pied  infatigable  est  plus  fort  que  1'espace  ; 
Le  fleuve  aux  grandes  eaux  se  range   quand  je 


Et  la  voix  de  la  mer  se  ta.it  devant  ma  voix. 
Lorsque  mon  peuple  souffre,  ou  qu'il  hii  faut  des 
lois, 
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-J'&eve  mes  regards,  votre  esprit  me  visite  ; 
La  terre  alors  chancelle  et  le  soleil  he"site. 
Vos  anges  sont  jaloux  et  rn'admirent  entre  eux. 
Et  cependant,  Seigneur,  je  ne  suis  pas  heureux. 

O  that  M.  Arouet  had  lived  fifty  years 
later,  or  de  Vigny  fifty  years  earlier  !  He 
"would  have  turned  de  Vigny  inside  out,  amid 
inextinguishable  laughter.  He  would  also 
have  given  a  sly  stroke  or  two  to  Moses, 
over  the  back  of  his  eulogist.  Not  even  the 
41  verge  d'airain  "  which  de  Vigny  attributes 
to  him  would  have  saved  him. 

"What!"  Voltaire  might  have  said. 
4<Here  is  another  miracle.  Moses  possessed 
a  rod  made  of  a  metal  the  very  name  of 
which  was  taken  from  Brundusium,  a  town 
not  built  until  he  had  been  dead  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years."  After  this,  the 
spectacle  of  "  six  cent  mille  Hebreux,  courbes 
dans  la  poussiere,"  yet  singing  with  one 
voice,  is  a  trifle. 

And  now  I  hope  no  one  will  chastise  me 
too  severely  for  rny  theory.  An  English 
writer  now  and  then  flounders  into  the  bathos 
through  mere  stupidity.  When  Satan  Mont- 
gomery says  that 

The  soul,  aspiring,  seeks  its  source  to  mount, 

As  streams  meander  level  with  their  fount, 

one  expects  an  occasional  bathos,  and  scarcely 
notices  it.  The  pilgrim  simply  blunders 
into  the  Slough  of  Despond.  It  is  far  other- 
wise with  the  Frenchman.  He  ascends  like 
Icarus,  and  becomes  super-exalted.  Then 
down  he  comes,  and  his  down-coming  is 
tremendous.  He  neglects  to  consider  that 
fatal  step  which  intervenes  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  I  do  not  mean 
to  affirm  that  no  English  writer  ever  reaches 
•a  state  of  super-exaltation,  or  that  no  French 
writer  ever  treads  the  earth.  Far  from  it. 

I  will  only  add  that  a  collection  of  really 
good  examples  of  the  bathos  is  much  to  be 
desired  ;     and   where   better  than   in   these 
•columns  ?  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

COWES  :     ORIGIN    OF    THE    NAME.     (See 

II  S.  i.  88,  155,  508  ;    vi.  285.)— At  the  last 
reference  Y.  T.  writes  : — 

"  The  history  of  the  little  town  only  began  in 
his  [Henry  VIII.'s]  reign.  Before  a  single  house 
*was  built  oil  those  lonely  wooded  shores,  the 
anchorage  now  called  Cowes  Roads  bore  the  name 

of    'The    Cowe.' The     Calendars    of    State 

Papers  tell  us  that  in  1512  the  King's  ships 
were  at  anchor  '  at  ye  Cowe. — betwixt  ye  Isle  of 
Wight  and  England.'  " 

In  The  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press  a  writer 
(possibly  the  same)  gives  the  year  1509 
a?  the  date  when  the  name  of  "  Ye  Cowe  " 
first  appears  in  the  State  Papers  as  a 
rendezvous  for  the  King's  ships.  We  read 


of  "  Est  Cowe  "  in  the  year  1539,  and  of  the 
"  West  Cowe  "  in  1541.  The  abbreviated 
forms  of  "  the  Kowes  "  and  "  the  Cowes  " 
crept  slowly  into  use,  so  that  after  1553  we 
hear  no  more  of  either  "  Cowe." 

Dr.  Paul  Studer,  in  the  recently  issued 
volume  entitled  '  The  Port  Book  of  South- 
ampton, 1427-1430  '  (Southampton  Record 
Soc.  Publ.)  in  his  Historical  Introduction, 
p.  xi,  writes  :— 

"  At  great  expense  to  the  town,  Thomas 
Abrygen  has  to  be  sent  with  a  body  of  armed  men 
to  bring  these  foreign  gentlemen  [the  patroni  of 
the  Genoese  and  Venetian  carracks]  to  their  senses, 
and  to  induce  them  to  pay  the  anchorage  money, 
which  by  ancient  right  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty 
of  Hampton  are  empowered  to  levy  on  all  ships 
casting  anchor  within  the  precincts  of  the  harbour, 
from  Langstone  in  the  east  to  Hurst  in  the  west." 

On  pp.  118-19  the  translation  of  this 
particular  entry  is  given  : — 

"  On  the  26th  day  of  March  [1430],  I  [the  water 
bailiff],  pay  Thomas  Abrygen  to  go  io  Coices  to 
fetch  the  anchorage-money  of  Karole  Italien." 

The  ensuing  paragraph  reads  : — 

"  On  the  18th  day  of  September  I  pay  Thomas 
Abrygen  for  his  expenses  to  go  to  Cowes  to  fetch 
the  anchorage-money  of  Galyot  Pinel." 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  the 
name  "  Cowes  "  was  in  use  more  than  a 
century  earlier  than  has  been  supposed 
hitherto.  JOHN  L.  WHITEHEAD. 

ROBERT  BARON  AND  SHAKESPEARE. — I 
was  surprised  to  see  that,  though  the  new 
edition  of  '  The  Shakspere  Allusion-Book  ' 
(Munro,  1909)  referred  to  Robert  Baron's 
'  Pocula  Castalia,'  1650,  it  ignored  his 
'  Cyprian  Academy,'  1647  ;  on  p.  69  of 
Book  III.  occurs  the  following  obvious 
imitation  of  a  famous  passage  in  '  Richard 
III.'  :— 

For  Monuments  we've  hung  up  brused  armes, 
To  pleasuers  we've  converted  stern  alarms 
And  dreadfull  marches  to  delightfull  greetings, 
And  harnest  squadrons  into  merry  meetings. 
Grim  Visag'd  war  hath  smooth  d   his  brow,   in 

stead 

Of  mounting  of  a  fiery  barbed  steed. 
To  fright  pale  foes,  now  all  in  a  qualme 
He  capes  [sic]  in  a  Ladyes  Amphithalme. 
Bends  all  his  nerves,  and  every  meanes  he  '1  prove 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  his  love. 

I  have  given  only  a  rapid  glance  at  this 
production  of  Baron,  and  have  not  now 
time  to  examine  it  more  fully,  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  it  contains  other  thefts,  and  the 
book  should  be  carefully  read  from  this 
point  of  view  by  some  one.  Baron  steals 
from  Milton,  as  is  well  known.  Sidney's 
influence  seems  to  dominate  the  prose  (cf.  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  Book  I.).  I  have 
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not  noticed  the  borrowing  of  any  Jonson 
material  in  this  piece,  though  elsewhere 
Baron  makes  much  vise  of  that  poet.  The 
remark  in  the  *  Allusion-Book  '  that  in  his 
*  Fortunes  Tennis-Bali  '  he  imitated  Jorison's 
masques  does  not  exhaust  the  subject.  In 
the  same  poem  he  steals  from  '  Sejanus,' 
from  '  Catiline,'  from  the  '  Epigrams,'  and 
from  other  pieces.  His  use  of  '  Catiline  '  for 
his  own  '  Mirza  '  was  remarked  by  Lang- 
baine.  Other  poems  contain  other  borrow- 
ings from  the  same  poet. 

Perhaps  I  might  also  add  that  in  '  Pocula 
Castalia,'  p.  118,  opposite  the  epigram  'To 
Sir  John  Falstaff,'  noticed  in  the  '  Allusion- 
Book,'  occurs  in  another  epigram  the  line 

So  bankrupt  Sol,  the  wand  ring  Knight  so  fair, 
which  is  not  noticed. 

For  Baron's  use  of  other  poets  than  those 
mentioned,  see  the  article  on  him  in  the 
'  D.N.B.'  WILLIAM  DINSMOBE  BRIGGS. 

LAST  SURVIVOR  OF  THE  BIRKENHEAD. — 
The  death  of  Capt.  G.  W.  Lucas,  which 
occurred  on  1 7  May,  removes  the  last  survivor 
of  the  wreck  off  South  Africa  of  the  troop- 
ship Birkenhead  on  26  Feb.,  1852,  when, 
out  of  a  total  ship's  company  of  638,  no 
fewer  than  445  (chiefly  soldiers  and  sailors) 
perished.  Capt.  Lucas  was  at  one  time 
chief  magistrate  of  Durban,  but,  afterwards 
returning  home,  passed  away  at  Abersoch, 
Carnarvonshire,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 
FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

23,  Unthank  Road,  Norwich. 

[It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  stop  a  niisstatement 
that  has  obtained  wide  circulation.  Hence  it  may 
be  well  to  put  on  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  two  letters 
which  appeared  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Thurs- 
day, 21  May  :— 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  The  Daily  Telegraph. 

SIR, — Capt.  Lucas  was  not  the  last  survivor  of 
the  loss  of  the  Birkenhead.  That  honour  now 
belongs  to  Capt.  R.  M.  Bond  Shelton,  who  was  a 
cornet  of  the  12th  Light  Dragoons  on  board  the 
famous  troopship,  when  she  went  to  pieces  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1852. 

On  that  occasion  he  rendered  much  assistance 
by  getting  the  terrified  horses  up  on  deck  and  push 
ing  them  into  the  sea,  and  at  the  last  moment 
succeeded,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life, 
in  rescuing  two  children  from  the  saloon  cabin. 
When  the  vessel  broke  up  he  swam  ashore  for  two 
miles  amidst  sharks  and  wreckage. 

He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College,  and 
entered  the  Amiy  in  1851.  He  served  in  the 
Kaffir  War,  1852-53  ;  in  the  Crimean  War,  1854- 
1855  ;  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-58.  He  was 
with  the  allied  French  and  Italian  forces  in  the 
war  with  the  Austrians,  1859. 

This  comment  on  your  leading  article  wil 
serve  to  remind  the  nation  that  the  last  link  with 
this  splendid  incident  of  the  historic  past  is 
happily  not  yet  severed,  but  that  an  echo  faint 
and  far  may  still  be  heard. 


Some  years  ago  I  was  in  correspondence  with 
both  these  officers,  and  possess  a  signed  portrait 
)f  each.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Rev.)  N.  KYNASTOX  GASKELL. 

St.  Gabriel's,  Warwick  Square,  S.W.,  May  20. 

SIR, — I  am  glad  to  say  that  Capt.  Lucas  is  not 
;he  last  survivor  of  the  Birkenhead.  I  enclose- 
he  card  of  Capt.  Bond  Shelton,  who  called  on  me 
ast  Monday,  and  who  joined  the  12th  Royal 
Liancers  in  Kaffir  Land  when  he  had  recoveied 
'rom  the  injuries  he  had  received. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

HERBERT     JARY. 
Major,  late  12th  Royal  Lancers. 
The  Coburg  Hotel,  May  20.] 

"  FELIX   QUEM   FACIUNT   ALIENA  PERICULA 

CAUTUM." — The  hope  of  learning  the  author 
of  this  line  springs  eternal  in  some  readers' 
Dreasts.  But,  as  with  certain  other  metrical 
proverbs,  the  utmost  to  which  a  less  san- 
ruine  mind  aspires  is  to  trace  an  earlier 
nstance  of  its  use.  At  1 1  S.  i.  155  MR.  JOHN 
HODGKIN  mentioned  that  it  was  the  first 
ine  of  a  distich  employed  by  Felix  Balligaut 
n  connexion  with  his  printer's  mark,  in  a 
book  dated  Paris,  1497.  On  p.  146  of  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  same  series  I  pointed 
out  that  the  line  was  quoted  earlier  than  this, 
in  the  '  De  Tempore  Regis  Richardi  Seciuidi/ 
attributed  to  Thomas  Walsingham,  and  in  the 
following  volume,  p.  105, 1  gave  a  yet  earlier 
example  from  Matthew  Paris  (?  about  1235, 
when  Paris  succeeded  Roger  of  Wendover 
as  chronicler  of  St.  Alban's).  I  have 
recently  come  on  the  following  lines  in  a 
mediaeval  poem,  the  '  Troilus  '  of  Albertu* 
Stadensis,  edited  for  the  first  time  from  the 
Wolfenbiittel  MS.  by  Dr.  Merzdorf  in  1875  : 

Felix  quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum 
Et  cui  dant  nitidum  littera  nigra  librum 

Nos  aliena  decent,  felix  quicunque  dolore 
Alterius  didicit  posse  cavere  suum. 

Lib.  iv.  583,  sqq. 

The  author,  a  Benedictine,  was  abbot  of 
St.  Mary's,  Stade,  from  1232  to  1242,  when 
he  resigned.  He  completed  his  poem,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  in  the  year  1249.  The  con- 
cluding part  of  the  lines  just  quoted,  "  qui- 
cunque dolore,"  &c.,  is  borrowed  from; 
Tibullus  (hi.  6,  43  sq.).  Dr.  Merzdorf,  who  was- 
evidently  unaware  that  "  Felix  quern  faci- 
unt," &c.,  had  already  been  quoted  in. 
Matthew  Paris  as  by  "  alius  sapiens," 
suggests  (see  pp.  5  and  121)  that  Albert  may 
himself  have  been  the  author  of  the  line, 
imitating  Plautus,  Mercator  iv.  4  (should  be 
7),  40, 
Vetus  id  dictum  est,  feliciter  is  sapit,  qui  periculo- 

alieno  sapit. 

But  this  is  not  by  Plautus  ;  it  is  found  in 
one  of  the  interpolated  scenes  printed  in 
early  editions  to  fill  a  gap. 
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The  late  Dr.  Suringar,  whose  copy  of  the 

*  Troilus  '    enriched    with   his   MS.    notes   I 
possess,  was  more  cautious.     He  has  written 
on  a  fly-leaf  :    "  Apud  hunc  poetam  legitur 
versus  ille  notissimus,  cuius  auctor  ignoratur 

*  Felix  quern  faciunt,'  &c."    In  the '  Accessus 
in  Troilum  Magistri  Alberti  '  prefixed  to  the 
poem  the  line  is  quoted  as  Horace's,  a  cha- 
racteristically mediaeval  attribution. 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


BARRY. — Who  were  the  parents  of  the 
Rev.  George  Barry,  D.D.,  historian,  of 
Orkney  ?  In  '  Fasti  Eccl.  Scot.'  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  born  in  Berwickshire  in  1748, 
and  studied  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
from  which  he  had  his  D.D.  in  1804.  He 
was  Minister  of  Kirkwall  1782-93,  and  of 
Shapinsey  1793,  till  his  death  in  1805.  Has 
any  biographical  notice  been  written  about 
him  ?  and  does  a  portrait  exist  ?  There  is 
a  place-name  Barrie  in  Banff,  mentioned  in 
1637,  and  there  is  the  parish  and  barony  of 
Barry  in  Forfarshire,  from  which  latter  the 
surname  appears  to  be  derived. 

The  following  are  notices  of  persons  of  the 
name  of  Barry  in  Scottish  records  :  1617, 
John,  son  of  William,  Dundee  ;  1670,  James, 
son,  of  James,  burgess  of  Edinburgh  ;  1685, 
Andrew,  faber  lignarius,  Leith,  son  of  John, 
merchant  burgess,  Edinburgh  ;  1659,  Mar- 
garet and  Isabell,  heirs-portioners  of  their 
father,  William,  of  Gottonsyd,  11^  acres  in 
the  regality  of  Melrose.  This  was  in,  Rox- 
burgh, the  adjoining  county  to  Berwickshire, 
where  Dr.  Barry  was  born. 

A.  W.  JOHNSTON. 

29,  Ashburnham  Mansions,  Chelsea. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE. — 
I  am  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  defini- 
tive edition  of  the  correspondence  of  Edmund 
Burke,  and  seek  the  hospitality  of  your 
columns  in  order  to  ask  any  of  your  readers 
who  possess  original  letters  kindly  to  com- 
municate with  me.  LEWIS  MELVILLE. 

53,  Charleville  Road,  W.  Kensington,  W. 

ICK  :  ITS  USES. — When  was  ice  first  used 
in  this  country  for  the  table,  or  by  medical 
men  ?  Was  it  imported,  or  stored  ? 

J.  LAND  FEAR  LUCAS. 

Glenclora,  Hindbead,  Surrey. 


REGISTER  OF  MARRIAGES  OF  ROMAN 
CATHOLICS  BEFORE  1837. — Where  am  I 
likely  to  find  the  record  of  the  marriage  of 
two  French  emigres  in  London  in  1795  ? 
Between  18  Aug.  and  14  Oct.  of  that  year 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  the  celebrated  French  admiral, 
who  was  then  an  exile  in  London,  married 
her  father's  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Vaudreuil, 
described  as  a  very  old  man. 

F.  DE  H.  L. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL  USHER. — Dr.  Pier- 
son  Lloyd  was  Usher  of  the  above  school 
from  1748  to  1771.  He  was  the  father  of 
Robert  Lloyd  the  poet  (1733-64).  I  have 
been  told  that  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd  was  of 
Welsh  extraction,  and  his  surname  suggests 
this.  Is  there  anything  known  about  his 
family  ?  He  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
to  Westminster  as  a  scholar  in  1718,  when 
14  years  of  age,  and  elected  as  scholar  to 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  in  1722.  At  least  the 
name  of  his  father  would  probably  appear 
with  these  entries  in  the  registers  of  either 
or  both  of  these  seminaries.  I  should  be 
glad  of  any  information  about  his  parents 
amd  original  home.  T.  LLECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

A  SECOND  ENGLISH  POPE. — In  all  our 
histories  we  are  taught  that  Nicholas  Break- 
speare,  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  was  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  ascended  the  Papal 
throne.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  Earls  of 
Cavan,  whose  family  name  is  Lambart, 
claim  that  an  Englishman  of  their  family 
altered  his  name  to  Lambartini,  and  waB 
elected  to  the  Papal  chair. 

1.  Has  there  ever  been  a  Pope  bearing  the 
name  of  Lambartini  ?  2.  If  so,  what  was 
his  Pontifical  name,  and  when  did  he  reign  ? 
3.  Is  there  any  proof  that  he  was  an  English- 
man, and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Lambarts  ?  T.  W.  T. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED. — 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
relating  to  the  following  Old  Westminsters  : 

(1)  Edward     Richard     Burrough,     son     of 
Richard  Burrough  of  Dublin,  admitted  1812. 

(2)  John  Burrowes,  admitted  1729,  aged  8. 

(3)  Joseph  Burrowes,  admitted  1718,  aged  7. 

(4)  William  Burrowes,  admitted  1724,  aged 
11.     (5)  Edmund  Burt,  admitted  1727,  aged 
11.     (6)  Michael  Burtenshaw,  admitted  1781. 

(7)  Blisset  Burton,  admitted  1735,  aged   8. 

(8)  John   Conyers  Burton,    admitted    1777. 

(9)  Michael   Burton,    admitted    1767.     (10) 
Henry  Bury,  admitted  1812. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 
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WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  FIELDING. — Can  any 
one  tell  me  anything  of  William  Augustus 
Fielding  of  London  ?  His  daughter  Anne 
married  my  grandfather,  Hilkiah  Hall  of 
Birtley  and  Consett,  co.  Palatine,  in  1806. 

My  grandmother  used  to  say  she  was  of 
the  family  of  Henry  Fielding  the  novelist, 
but,  owing  to  an  accident,  all  her  papers  were 
lost,  and  there  is  no  record  remaining. 

H.  FIELDING-HALL. 

4,  Essex  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 

URTON  ALIAS  STEPHEN. — Can  any  readers 
furnish^  me  with  information  relating  to 
the  following  persons  ? — Margaret  Bamford, 
daughter  of  John  Bamford,  gent.,  Pull  Hill, 
who  married  Anthony  Urton  alias  Stephen, 
yeoman,  Herdings,  who  was  born  1577. 
There  were  six  children  of  the  marriage, 
among  whom  Elizabeth,  b.  1605,  d.  1606  ; 
Maria,  b.  1607,  d.  1618;  John,  b.  1609, 
d.  1609. 

John  Urton  alias  Stephen,  landed  man, 
lived  at  the  Chantry  House,  Norton  ;  m. 
Sarah  Brunslay.  There  were  two  Anthony 
Urtons,  of  whom  the  second  married  Maria 
Lilly.  George  Urton,  yeoman,  of  Light- 
wood,  m.  Magdalen  Burnely,  daughter  of 
James  Burnely,  Worsborough.  The  Urtons 
alias  Stephen  are  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  Norton,  Derbyshire,  having  been  at 
Lightwood  as  early  as  1216-72.  I  shall  be 
much  indebted  for  any  details. 

TOM  S.  URTON-WILSON. 
Ivy  Cottage,  Warminster  Road,  Norton,  Sheffield. 

RAINSFORD  FAMILY.  —  Information  is 
wanted  as  to  the  identity  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rainford,  Bt.,  of  Friday  Street,  whose  death 
is  announced  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
on  23  Dec.,  1745. 

Who  was  the  Rainsford  referred  to  in  the 
following  verses  from  '  Drunken  Barnaby's 
Four  Journeys  to  the  North  of  England,' 
ed.  1805  ?— 

Singing  along  down  Santry  laning, 

I 'saw  a  tomb  one  had  been  lain  in  ; 

And  enquiring,  one  did  tell  it, 

"  'Twas  where  Rainsford  buried  the  Prelate." 

I  saw,  I  smiled,  and  could  permit  it, 

Greedy  priests  might  so  be  fitted. 

F.  VINE  RAINSFORD. 
66,  Oseney  Crescent,  N.W. 

DUKE  OF  SUSSEX  :  MORGANATIC  MAR- 
RIAGES.—I  have  often  wondered  why  so 
much  difference  was  made  in  the  treatment 
by  royalty  of  the  two  morganatic  marriages 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  was  compelled 
to  separate  from  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
while  Lady  Cecilia  Underwood,  the  second 


wife,  was  created  Duchess  of  Inverness. 
Does  the  explanation  lie  in  the  fact  that 
Queen  Victoria  looked  on  the  matter  in  a 
different  light  from  that  in  which  George  III. 
regarded  it  ?  E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

'  THE  COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  GEOGRAPHY.' 
— Had  this  work  by  the  Abbe  Gaultier  any 
considerable  vogue  ?  It  was  first  published 
in  1792,  and  is  dedicated  to  Lady  Emilia 
Spencer,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  Abbe  esteems  it  "an 
amiable  and  engaging  "  plan  of  "  education." 
But  it  would  not  be  particularly  adapted 
for  present  needs.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield,  Worksop. 

JOHN  BACON  (1738-1816),  RECEIVER  OF 
THE  FIRST  FRUITS  OFFICE. — Any  informa- 
tion concerning  him  not  occurring  in  the 
ordinary  printed  books  would  be  gratefully 
received,  especially  information  as  to  his 
ancestors.  Two  brothers,  according  to 
Hutchinson's  '  Cumberland  '  (ii.  565),  settled 
at  Briscoe,  near  Carlisle,  circa  1539.  What 
was  the  authority  for  Hutchinson's  state- 
ment ?  W.  L.  KING. 

Paddock  Wood,  Kent. 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON. — Can  any  one  give 
me  information  about  the  Robert  Stephen- 
son  who  presented  a  votive  offering  of  a 
picture  to  Bratoft  Church,  Lincolnshire  ? 
This  picture  represents  a  dragon  swallowing 
the  Spanish  Armada.  A  Robert  Stephenson 
married  a  Miss  Massingberd  of  Gunby,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bratoft,  in  1603.  Robert 
(or  Roland)  Stephenson  is  reported  to  have 
led  eighty  men  into  the  field  against  the 
Armada,  but  I  can  find  no  authentic  record 
of  this,  though  there  must  be  lists.  S. 

BURFORD  PRIORY. — (1)  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  an  explanation  of  the  following 
words,  painted  on  a  door  in  the  ruined  wing 
of  Burford  Priory,  Oxon.,  "  The  Romney, 
March  4,  1826"? 

(2)  Is  there  any  book  containing  an  illus- 
tration of  Burford  Priory  prior  to  Skel ton's 
'  Antiquities  of  Oxfordshire,'  1823,  or  refer- 
ence to  the  Priory  ?  E.  J.  HORNIMAN. 

Burford  Priory,  Oxon. 

ELFOU. — Could  I  obtain,  through  your 
columns,  any  information  as  to  where  Elfou 
is  (or  was)  ?  The  "  Interieur  du  Temple 
d'Apollinopolis  a  Elfou  "  is  the  subscription 
of  a  curious  and  elaborate  small  engraving 
in  my  possession. 

J.    HOLDEN    MACMlCHAEL. 
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BETWEEN  WINCHESTER  AND  LONDON. — 
Where  did  the  highway  run  in  the  fourteenth 
century  between  Winchester  and  London, 
and  what  was  the  position  with  regard  to  it 
of  Farnham  Castle,  Waverley  Abbey,  and 
Chertsey  ?  W.  LANCELOT  Fox. 

SCOTT'S  '  ROB  ROY.' — I  should  be  grateful 
for  any  information  on  the  following  points 
in  this  book  : — 

1.  '  The  Fontarabian  Fair' — I  have  a  vague  idea 
that  wives  could  be  bought  or  sold  there.— Chap.  ii. 

2.  "Prince  Prettyman,  now  a  prince  and  now  a 
fisher's  son." — Chap.  iii. 

3.  Wat  the  Devil.— Chap.  iv. 

4.  The  "  fairy  tale  where  the  man  finds  all  the 
money  which  he  had  carried  to  market  suddenly 
changed  into  pieces  of  slate." — Chap.  vi. 

5.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  martingale.— Chap.  x. 

6.  "  The  poor  girl  in  the  fairy  tale    who    was 
betrothed  in    her   cradle   to    the   Black  Bear  of 
Norway."— Chap.  xiii. 

I  should  also  be  glad  to  have  the  source  of 
the  following  quotations  : — 

1.  "  Sterling   honesty,    tho'     clad    in    rags."  — 
Chap.  iv. 

2.  "  The    clamour    much    of    men  and  dogs." — 
Chap.  v. 

3.  "  He  that  gallops    his    horse    on    Blackstone 
edge  May  chance  to  catch  a  fall." — Chap.  vii. 

4.  "  O,  in  Shipton-in-Craven 

Is  never  a  haven, 

But  many  a  day  foul  weather,"  &c. — 

Chap.  viii. 

5.  "Good  people  all,  I  pray  give  ear, 

A  woful  story  you  shall  hear, 
'Tisofarobber,"&c.-/7>. 

6.  "  She  show'd  him  the  way,  she  show'd  him 

the  way, 
She  show'd  him  the  way  to  woo."— Ib. 

7.  "  Amiddes  the  route  you  might  discern  one 
Brave  knight,  with  pipes  on  shield,  ycleped 

Vernon,"  &c.— Chap,  x. 

8.  "Whose  ministers 'set  their  sandall'd  feet 

on  princes.'  "—Chap.  xi. 

9.  "Jenny  lass  !  I  think  I  hae  her,"  £c.— 

Chap,  xviii. 

10.  "  No  truth  in  plaids,  no  faith  in  tartan  trews," 
&c.— Chap,  xxxii, 

11.  "  Brent  brow  and  lily  skin, 

A  loving  heart  and  a  leal  within, 
Is  better  than  gowd  or  gentle  kin." — 

Chap,  xxx vi. 

12.  "  The  kiln's  on  fire  —  she's  a'  in  a  lowe." — 

Chap,  xxx  vii. 

13.  "And    let    her    health    go   round,    around, 
around,"  &c. — Ib. 

[This  is  not,  as  Scott  says,  in  Shad  well's  '  Bury 
Fair.'] 

14.  "drowning  his  sounding  steps  amid  the  din 
of  general  war." — Introd. 

C.  B.  WHEELER. 


WIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  BUTTERFIELD. — In 
connexion  with  a  family  pedigree  I  desire 
information  regarding  the  parentage  and 
first  wife  of  Admiral  William  Butterfield, 
who  was  born  in  1767,  and  died  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1842.  His  second  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Charles  Harris,  Deputy 
Auditor  of  the  Impress  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  direct  me  to  any 
source  where  I  may  get  the  desired  informa- 
tion ?  J.  B.  DOUGLAS. 

COWLARD. — I  have  looked  through  many 
directories  without  success  in  search  of  this 
name,  which  occurs  on  the  cover  of  a  book 
in  my  possession  dated  1708 — John  Cow- 
lard.  Is  the  name  borne  by  any  family  at 
the  present  day  ?  E.G.  HOLMAN. 

'  GUY'S  PORRIDGE  POT,'  LONDON,  1808. 
— Can  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  who  was 
the  author  of  this  poem,  in  which  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr  is  satirized  ?  A.  C.  C. 


MILITARY    MACHINES. 

(US.  ix.  430.) 

IN  T.  W,  J.  Connolly's  '  History  of  the 
Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,'  second  edition, 
1857,  there  is  a  passage  which  will,  I  think, 
assist  in  answering  L.  L.  K.'s  question  : — 

"  When  it  was  decided  the  army  was  to  winter 
in  the  Crimea,  no  delay  occurred  in  obtaining 
wood  for  housing  the  troops.  Bell  tents  were 
considered  unsuited  to  a  region  subject  to  heavy 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  and  high  freezing  winds. 
Accordingly  on  9  Nov.,  1854,  Lieut.  De  Vere  and 
four  sappers  were  sent  to  Sinope  to  procure  boards 
and  scantling  for  huts.  Timber  grew  in  abund- 
ance along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
quantities  of  it  were  shipped  for  Balaklava.  As 
the  troops  were  absorbed  in  trench  and  other 
duties,  and  hired  labour  could  not  be  had,  there 
existed  insuperable  difficulties  to  constructing  the 
huts.  When  this  was  Known  at  home,  the 
Government  entered  into  contracts  to  provide  a 
large  number  of  wooden  buildings  cut  into  planks 
and  complete  in  fitments,  which,  with  printed 
instructions  and  a  few  sappers  conversant  with 
the  mode  of  putting  them  together,  might  readily 
be  erected  by  unskilled  workmen.  Thirteen 
sapper  carpenters  were  selected  for  the  service, 
who,  for  a  time,  were  stationed  at  Portsmouth 
and  Southampton  ;  and  after  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  structures, 
embarked,  singly  or  in  twos,  in  some  of  the  vessels 
Avhich  conveyed  the  prepared  timbers  to  the 
Crimea.  The  first  parties  left  about  5  Dec.,  1854  ; 
the  last  arrived  at  Balaklava  on  22  Feb.  following ; 
and  those  men  were  distributed  through  the  camp 
to  aid  the  building  of  the  huts,  which,  from 
the  utter  failure  of  the  means  of  transport,  and 
the  want  of  strength  in  the  men  to  bear  them  to 
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the  front,  progressed  at  so  tardy  a  rate  that  the 
spring  was  far  advanced  before  the  whole  of  the 
troops  were  hutted." 

In  a  foot-note  Connolly  adds  that 
"  a  party  of  French  sappers  arrived  at  Southamp- 
ton early  in  December,  1854,  to  superintend  the 
embarkation  of  huts  for  the  Imperial  army  in  the 
Crimea.  From  the  moment  of  their  landing  they 
were  shown  every  respect  by  the  British  sappers 
in  that  city  [?  town],  and, moreover,  provided  by 
them  with  a  generous  entertainment  at  the  Float- 
ing House  tavern." 

They  shipped  110  fewer  than  1,850  huts. 
Connolly's  '  Sappers  and  Miners,'  1857, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  247-8. 

I  would  refer  L.  L.  K.  to  p.  453  of  the  same 
volume,  and  also  to  vol.  i.  p.  15,  where  there 
is  a  description  of  a  "  gallery."  The  general 
order  book  of  the  sappers  and  miners 
would,  no  doubt,  contain  full  details  (with 
specifications)  of  all  kinds  of  huts. 

Has  L.  L.  K.  seen  Godfrey  Rhodes' s 
*  Tents  and  Tent  Life ....  to  which  is  added 
the  practice  of  Encamping  an  Army  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Times  '  (London,  Smith 
&  Elder,  1858).  The  last  part  of  his  book 
occupies  pp.  201-63,  and  has  many  illustra- 
tions. The  author  describes  himself  as 
"  now  of  Ship  Street  Barracks  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  Captain  in  Her  Majesty's  94th 
Regiment  of  Foot." 

Dr.  Rice  Holmes,  in  '  Caesar's  Conquest  of 
Gaul,'  second  edition,  1911,  pp.  608-11, 
defines  the  vinea  as  a  stout  movable  wooden 
hut,  16  ft.  long,  8  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  wide. 

The  musculus  was  a  sapper's  hut,  60  ft. 
long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high,  made  of 
timbers  so  strong  that  no  heavy  weights 
could  break  through. 

The  testudo  was  used  for  protecting  soldiers 
when  they  were  filling  up  ditches.  It  was 
25  ft.  square,  and  mounted  on  rollers.  It 
had  a  sloping  roof,  or  shutter,  almost  reach- 
ing to  the  ground. 

The  pluteus  was  used  to  protect  soldiers 
when  they  were  constructing  siege  works. 
It  had  an  arched  roof  covered  with  hides, 
and  it  ran  on  three  rollers. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

187,  Piccadilly,  W. 


SILVIO  PELLICO'S  '  DUTIES  OF  MAN  '(US 
ix.  408). — Three  English  translations  of  the 
above  work  have  been  published,  viz. :  one, 
by  T.  Roscoe,  in  1834  ;  another,  with  a  com- 
mentary by  C.  Hindley,  in  1837  ;  and  another 
by  R.  A.  Vain,  in  1869.  They  are  all  out 
of  print,  but  a  copy  may  possibly  be  ob- 
tained from  a  secondhand  bookseller,  or  by 
advertising  in  a  trade  paper. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 


POE  :  A  CLASSICAL  REFERENCE  (11  S.  ix. 
426). — It  seems  hard  to  suppose  that  by 
"  Nicean  barks  "  Poe  means  the  one  yacht 
of  Catullus,  and,  if  he  does,  the  allusion  is 
so  obscure  as  to  bewilder  even  readers 
familiar  with  Catullus. 

I  would  point  out  that  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  specifies  eight  places  of  the 
name  "  Nicaea,"  and  that  of  these  the  third 
in  order  is  described  by  him  as  being  "  in 
Illyria."  Now,  Mela  (2,  3,  12)  incorporates 
a  tradition  which  places  the  Phaeacians  on 
the  Illyrian  coast.  This  tradition,  though 
in  point  of  geography  it  departs  but  little 
from  the  more  ordinary  identification  of 
Phaeacia  with  Corcyra,  would  nevertheless, 
unlike  that  identification,  make  it  possible 
for  Poe,  if  he  knew  of  it,  to  use  "  Nicean  " 
as  a  mere  picturesque  equivalent  of  "  Phae- 
acian."  If  so,  the  allusion  would  be  highly 
appropriate,  but  also,  I  confess,  highly 
obscure. 

Yet  another  exegesis  may  be  suggested. 
On  the  Hydaspes  in  the  Panjab  Alexander 
the  Great  founded  a  city  which  he  named 
Nicaea.  At  or  close  to  this  Nicaea  he 
built  a  fleet,  in  which  he  and  his  men  sailed 
down  the  river  and  out  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  suits  well  Poe's  words  "  o'er 
a  perfumed  sea."  But  he  was  not  borne 
in  it  "to  his  own  native  shore,"  and,  indeed, 
could  not  have  been,  unless  he  had  cir- 
cumnavigated the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  this  fleet 
to  which  Poe  intended  to  refer.  He  may  not 
have  been  strong  in  geography  or  the  minute 
details  of  history.  The  allusion  would  not 
be  excessively  recondite  (see  Strabo). 

R.  J.  WALKER. 

Little  Holland  House,  Kensington,  W. 

JOHN  EDWARD  BRIGHT  (US.  ix.  370). — 
"  1  s.  John  of  Birmingham,  doctor.  Demy 
Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxon,  1830,  res.  same  year. 
Christ  Church,  matric.  18  March,  1830,  aged  19  ; 
B.A.  19  Feb.,  1835  ;  M.A.  3  Feb.,  1837  ;  bar.- 
at-law,  Inner  Temple,  7  June,  1839." — Foster's 
'  Men  at  the  Bar.' 

"  A.D.  1830.  Dec.  Sub  hoc  tempus  Joannes 
Edvardus  Bright,  motus,  ut  prae  se  ferebat. 
nescio  qua  de  natali  comitatu,  iitrum  is  rerera 
Varvicensis  essct,  concepta  dubitatione  (quam 
quidem,  facili  negotio  expedieudam,  tollere  aut 
fastidiosus  supersedit,  aut  se  suosque^supersedisse 
minus  etiam  ingenue  Simula vit):  hac  caussatus 
Semicommunarii  apud  nos  loco,  quo,  Varvicensis 
habitus,  honorifice  admodum  ob  egregium^in 
literis  profectum  ornatus  nuper  fuerat,  ultro  rt- 
nunciavit :  eo  nernpe  consilii,  ut  in  Collegium 
potius  2Edis  Christi,  cui  jam  prius  fuisset  adscrip- 
tus,  remigraret." —  '  V.  P.  Reg.  Magd.  Coll.,' 
Bloxam,  vii.  326. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
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BISHOP  JEWEL'S  LIBRARY  (11  S.  ix.  401, 
441).— I  find  from  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  to 
your  correspondent  and  from  personal  com- 
munication with  him  that  I  misread  "  cli  " 
in  our  college  register  for  "c8"  but  even 
the  total  sum  of  251.  of  my  mistaken  state- 
ment was,  as  I  remarked,  excessive  for  the 
few  books  identified,*  while  that  of  120L 
leaves  a  very  large  number  unaccounted  for. 
Subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  my 
volume  in  1897  I  found  one  more  book  with 
note  of  Jewel's  ownership  :  L.  Lavater's 
'  Homiliae '  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  printed 
at  Zurich  in  1565,  has  an  autograph  in- 
scription presenting  it  to  Jewel.  A  com- 
mentary on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  by  the 
same  author,  printed  in  1562,  was  probably 
also  a  gift,  but  it  has  no  inscription,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember.  W.  I).  MACRAY. 

HEART-BURIAL  (US.  viii.  289,  336,  352, 
391, 432, 493 ;  ix.  38,  92,  234,  275,  375,  398).—- 
In  the  church  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  de'  Frari 
(commonly  called  the  Frari),  Venice,  on  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  tribune,  is  the  monument 
of  Doge  Francesco  Foscari  (d.  1457)  erected 
by  his  grandson,  Nicolo.  Just  under  the 
sarcophagus,  high  up  the  wall,  is  a  small 
circular  medallion,  probably  of  stone,  having 
the  conventional  heart  in  relief,  gilded, 
with  this  inscription  : — 

ALOISII  FOSCARI 
COR 

HlC  IPSO  IVBENTE 
ANNO     DNI     MDCCXX 

In  the  same  church  is  the  costly,  but  hideous, 
monument  of  Canova.  The  guide-books 
say  that  his  heart  is  deposited  therein.  As 
to  this  the  inscription  says  nothing. 

On  30  March,  1904,  the  heart  of  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne  (Capitaine  La  Tour  d'Auvergne- 
Corret),  Premier  Grenadier  de  France,  was 
deposited  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  in 
the  Church  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
Paris.  The  heart  of  this  famous  captain, 
who  fighting  in  the  ranks  as  a  private  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Neubourg,  27  June,  1800, 
was  for  some  fourteen  years  afterwards 
carried  with  the  colour  of  the  46th  demi- 
brigacle,  until  1814,  when  many  changes 
were  made  in  the  French  army.  After 
some  time  the  heart  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pontavice  family.  It  was  Col.  de  Pontavice 
who,  011  30  March,  1904,  addressing  the 
President,  said  : — 

"In  the  name  of  my  family  I  have  the  signal 
honour  to  hand  to  you  the  heart  of  my  great-uncle 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  to  be  confided  to  the  nation." 


*  The  item  of  IGd.  for  16s.  is  clearly  a  typo- 
graphical error. 


Before  this  the  heart  had  been  received 
with  military  honours  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon. 
The  46th  Regiment,  representing  the  46th 
demi-brigade,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ceremonial,  in  the  course  of  which  the  name 
of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  called,  as  it 
had  been  in  former  years  after  his  death, 
and  the  senior  sergeant  gave  the  old  answer, 
"  Mort  au  champ  d'honneur."  (See  10  S. 
i.  384,470;  ii.  52.) 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

I  can  add  to  this  list  by  reference  to  » 
gravestone  over  the  heart  of  a  certain 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  cloisters 
attached  to  the  Trinita  Church,  Florence  ; 
to  the  heart  of  the  father  of  the  Duchesse 
de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  in  the  Carmelite 
Convent  Cloister,  Mount  Olivet,  Jerusalem  ; 
and  to  the  heart  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Bute, 
which,  according  to  public  notoriety,  was 
also  buried  on  Mount  Olivet,  Jerusalem. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  any  dates.  The 
burial  of  the  last-mentioned  took  place  about 
1902,  I  think.  G.  J.,  F.S.A. 

At  the  third  reference  MR.  J.  HARRIS  STONE 
drew  attention  to  what  is  apparently  the 
only  published  work  on  this  subject.  '  En- 
shrined Hearts  of  Warriors  and  Illustrious 
People,'  by  Emily  Sophia  Hartshorne,  has 
considerable  bibliographical  interest.  It  was 
printed  at  Newcastle  by  J.  G.  Forster.  For 
the  letterpress  and  ornaments  three  colours 
(green,  red,  and  black)  are  used,  and  many 
of  the  initial  letters  are  illuminated. 

Henry  Gough  made  a  considerable  col- 
lection "of  notes  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
possible  other  works  exist  in  MS. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

LAST  CRIMINALS  BEHEADED  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  (US.  ix.  365,  438). — I  knew  several 
persons  who  were  present  at  this  shocking 
event,  my  father  being  one  of  them.  To 
call  the  affair  which  led  to  the  execution  "  a 
revolution  "  is  somewhat  far-fetched.  Bran- 
dreth,  Ludlam,  and  Turner  were  the  leaders 
of  a  labour  movement,  the  men  whom  they 
led,  and  incited,  maybe,  to  violence,  being 
poor  fellows  stung "  with  privation,  and 
maddened  by  the  lack  of  public  sympathy 
with  their  distresses.  The  large  crowd  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  execution  was  wild 
and  full  of  ferment.  Most  of  the  men 
carried  a  "  crab-stock  "  or  stout  ash  plant. 
When  Brandreth's  head  was  struck  off  and 
then  held  up  to  every  part  of  the  crowd, 
there  arose  a  roar  of  execration  from  the 
men  and  screams  from  the  women.  Many 
were  thrown  down  and  trampled  upon,  and 
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if  there  had  arisen  a  leader  on  the  instant 
many  said  there  would  have  been  scenes 
worse  than  the  execution  itself.  This  was 
talked  about  and  kept  in  mind  for  thirty 
years  afterward.  THQS  KATCIJPFB< 

DlDO'S     PCBCHASE     OF     LAND     (11     S.     IX. 

47,    353). — According    to    L.    R.    Vaidya's 

*  The  Standard  Sanskrit -English  Dictionary,' 
Bombay,  1889,  p.  875,  Bali,  a  mighty  demon, 
•conquered  the  gods,  who  prayed  to  Vishnu 
for  succour  : — 

"  The  latter  was  then  born  on  the  earth  as 
Vamana  [a  Brahman  dwarf],  and  prayed  Bali  to 
give  him  as  much  earth  as  he  could  step  over 
in  three  steps.  This  request  being  granted, 
Vishnu  assumed  a  mighty  form,  and  covered  the 
•earth  by  the  first  step,  and  the  heavens  by  the 
second.  No  room  being  left  for  the  third, 
Vamana  planted  his  foot  on  Bali's  head  and  sent 
him  down  to  Patala  [hell]." 

In  the  Minzolcu,  No.  4,  p.  83,  April,  1914, 
Mr.  Y.  Ino  states  the  story  of  Dido's  artful 
purchase  of  land  to  have  been  turned  into 
the  following  traditions  of  the  Far  East 
during  the  sixteenth  century  or  later  : — 

"  After  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Luzon,  they  were  trafficking  with  the  islanders 
for  some  time.  One  day  they  made  a  present 
of  gold  to  the  native  king,  and  asked  a  boon  of  as 
much  ground  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide 
of  a  bull.  As  soon  as  this  was  granted,  they 
cut  it  up  into  strips  and  surrounded  a  wide  tract 
therewith.  In  truth  the  King  much  disapproved 
their  deed,  but  he  parted  with  the  land  because  of 
his  fea?  lest  his  reputation  might  be  impaired 
had  he  broken  his  promise.  So  the  Spaniards 
fortified  it,  and  succeeded  in  subduing  the  whole 
island  nine  years  after,  i.e.  A.D.  1572." — Arai, 

*  Sairan  Igen,'  written  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  When  the  Dutch  were  stranded  on  the  coast 
of  Formosa  they  applied  to  the  Japanese  then 
there  flourishing  for  land  necessary  for  their 
temporary  residence.  Seeing  their  entreaty  boot- 
less, they  proffered  them  what  amount  of  gold 
they  would  want,  and  requested  as  much  land  as 
could  be  covered  with  a  bull's  hide.  This  being 
accorded  them,  they  cut  up  the  hide  into  very 
thin  strips,  surrounded  with  them  a  tract  about 
one  mile  in  circumference,  and  erected  a  fortifica- 
tion on  it." — Ching  Yih-Tsu,  '  Ching  Ching-Kung 
Chuen  '  ('  Life  of  Coxinga  '). 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

CAPT.  JAMES  WALLER  HEWITT  (11  S.  vii. 
165). — He  is  said  to  have  married  a  widow 
named  Frances  Reed  (Read,  Reid).  She  is 
said  to  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  to  have 
had  her  portrait  painted  by  Romney.  In 
a  document  of  1828,  James*  Waller  Hewitt 
states  that  his  marriage  (no  bride's  name 
given,)  took  place  at  Liverpool  on  22  Dec., 
1800  ;  but  I  can  find  no  such  entry  in  any 
of  the  Liverpool  registers.  Their  daughter 
Frances  (daughter  of  James  and  Frances 


Hewitt),  was  baptized  at  New  Windsor, 
Berkshire,  11  Dec.,  1801.  In  the  document 
of  1828  J.  W.  Hewitt  mentions  three 
daughters:  Frances,  born  11  Nov.,  1801; 
Mary  Catherine,  April,  1803  ;  Clarissa,  Nov., 
1807.  It  is  said  there  was  also  a  son,  James, 
at  school  at  Glasgow  in  1819,  who  died  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Capt.  Hewitt  and  his  wife  are  said  to  have 
' '  separated. ' '  She  went  to  Ireland,  and  died 
at  Belfast,  and  was  buried  in  a  cemetery 
there.  It  is  said  that  her  daughter  Clarissa, 
or  Clara,  died  there  also. 

James  Waller  Hewitt  was  in  the  Bedford- 
shire Militia  when,  at  the  age  of  33,  he  was 
appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  Foot. 

I  should  like  to  know  more  about  his  wife, 
and  where  he  was  married. 

C.  PARTRIDGE,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

WALLER'S  '  PANEGYRICK  '  (US.  ix.  327, 
414).— I  am  much  obliged  to  C.  C.  B.  for 
his  reply,  and  must  own  that  in  asking  the 
meaning  of  "  the  harvest  where  the  Indians 
mow  "  I  was  ignorant  of  the  very  early 
importation  of  rice,  and,  as  a  private  friend 
suggests,  of  cotton.  My  difficulty  was  in- 
creased by  Macaulay's  statement  ('History 
of  England,'  chap,  xviii.)  that  "before  the 
Restoration  scarcely  one  ship  from  the 
Thames  had  ever  visited  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges."  He  adds  that  after  the  Restora- 
tion the  annual  value  of  our  imports  from 
that  district  rose  from  S,OOOZ.  to  300,0002. 

B.  B. 

MTLBOURNE:  ZIJM  AND  GUM  (11  S.  ix. 
391). — (3)  The  second  word  is  probably  a  mis- 
print, See  '  Otes  on  Jude,'  1633,  p.  206  :— 

"  The  Arabiiin  did  not  pitch  his  tent  there,  but 
Ziim  lodged  there,  their  houses  were  full  of  Ohim  ; 
ostritches  dwelt  there,  and  lim  did  cry  in  their 
palaces,  and  Dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces," 
The  marginal  references  are  ler.  29  and  Esa. 
13,  20,  21,  22.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

BATTLE  OF  LOHFELDT  (11  S.  ix.  410). — 
Can  this  be  a  misspelling  of  Laffeldt,  other- 
wise Lawfeldt,  where  a  battle,  called  by  the 
French  the  battle  of  Val,  took  place  on 
2  July,  1747,  between  the  allied  British  and 
Austrian  armies  under  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  the  French  under  Marshal  Saxe  ? 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  great. 

R.  E.  B. 

I  think  this  is  included  in  the  Appendix  to 
'The  Historic  Note-Book,'  by  Dr.  E. 
Cobham  Brewer  (1891),  p.  981,  though  the 
spelling  is  not  identical.  A.  C.  C. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED  (1 
S.    ix.    430).— (1)   ROBERT   CLAYTON.— Thi 
boy  was  evidently  .son  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton 
sometime    member    of    Parliament    for    th 
City  of  London,  and  Lord  Mayor,  1679-80 
He  is  referred  to  in  the  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother  in  Bletch 
ingley     Church,     Surrey,     as     "  christened 
Robert,    and    died    very   young."     He   wa 
buried  in  St.  Martin's,  Westminster,  and  the 
following  is  recorded  as  his  epitaph  in  Mait 
land's  '  History  of  London,'  1739 — 

"  Hie  juxta  situs  est  Robertas  Clayton 
Armiger;  qui  Literis,  ad  quas  natus,  assuetus 
•olim  Scholiae  Regies  Westmonast.  Alumnus  hinc 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantabr.  Discipulus,  Templi  demiurr 
[sic]  interior-is  Socius,  ubique  loci  delicise  &  decus 
ingenio  pariter  prsecoci  ac  facto  quo  functus  esi 
Dec.  14,  1672,  (Etatis  28." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

(9)  JAMES  COCHRANE   (?),    s.,   Robert    of 

St.    Martin's-in-the-Fields,    London,     gent.  ; 

Balliol  Coll.  matric.  7  Nov.,  1720,  aged  17. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ATJTHOR  WANTED  (11  S.  ix.  429). — The 
verification  of  the  second  quotation  at  the 
above  reference — 

At  the  muckin'  o'  Geordie's  byre — 
is  Nicol,  '  Poems'  (1805),  iv.  156  (re  "Meg's 
mucking,"  "  at  Geordie's  byre,"  and  the 
"scartle").  H.  H.  JOHNSON. 

In  David  Herd's  '  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottish  Songs,  Heroic  Ballads,'  &c.,  1776 
(1869  reprint,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201),  the  first  of 
the  '  Fragments  of  Comic  and  Humorous 
Songs  '  is  *  Mucking  of  Geordie's  Byre.'  This 
runs  : — 

The  mucking  of  Geordie's  byre, 
And  shooling  the  grupe  sae  clean, 


Has  gard  me  weit  my  cheiks 

And  greit  with  baith  my  een. 
It  was  ne'er  my  father's  will, 
Nor  yet  my  mother's  desire 
That  e'er  I  should  file  my  fingers, 
Wi'  mucking  of  Geordie's  byre. 
The  mouse  is  a  merry  beast, 

And  the  moudewort  wants  the  een  : 
But  the  world  shall  ne'er  get  wit 

Sae  merry  as  we  ha'e  been. 
It  was  ne'er,  &c. 

The  verse  quoted  by  MR.  WM.  C.  DOUGLAS 
is  probably  part  of  the  same  song. 

IOLO  A.  WILLIAMS. 

BLIND  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  (11  S. 
ix.  430).— To  the  names  of  Prof.  Fawcett 
and  Sir  William  Robinson  may  be  added 
that  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Macdonald,'  a  sightless 
member  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party, 
who  sat  at  Westminster  in  the  eighties. 


Australia  provides  a  parallel  to  Prof. 
Fawcett  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  McKenzie,  who  was 
not  only  a  blind  Member  of  the  Parliament 
of  Victoria,  but  also  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
with  a  marvellous  memory  for  dates  and 
facts.  J.  F.  HOGAN. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

Northumberland  Avenue. 

RAWDON  FAMILY  (11  S.  ix.  428). — There  is 
no  justification  for  the  unsupported  state- 
ment of  H.  H.  that  "  this  family  is  of  Norman 
extraction."  The  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
the  mythical  Paulin  de  Rawdon,  that  he 
"  commanded  a  body  of  archers  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings  in,  William's  army,"  is  as  gro- 
tesque as  that  made  on  behalf  of  the  equally 
mythical  ancestor  of  Grimston  of  Grimston 
Garth,  one  Sylvester  de  Grimston,  that  he 
was  standard  -  bearer  to  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  Sylvester's  personality  Mr. 
Round  wholly  disbelieves.  See  '  Peerage 
and  Pedigree,'  ii.  154.  I  have  shown  in  a 
letter  to  The  Yorkshire  Post  of  8  Nov., 
1910,  that  the  accepted  pedigree  of  the  Grim- 
stons  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  is  utterly  worthless. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Holmes  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Rawdons  were  descended 
from  the  family  of  Birkin  (Thoresby  Soc., 
'  Miscellanea,'  ix.  33).  It  seems  desirable,  in 
view  of  this  sound  suggestion,  to  look  for  the 
ancestry  of  Michael  de  Rawdon  among  the 
kinsmen  of  Alexander  de  Ledes,  who  had 
a  brother  Richard  living  in  1250  (ib.  '  Mis- 
cellanea,' iv.  52-3).  In  1251  Richard  de 
Ledes  successfully  defended  a  plea  of  dis- 
seisin relating  to  a  tenement  in  Rawdon 
'•'Yorks.  Assize  Rolls,'  p.  77);  and  some 
years  later  we  find  John  Fitz -Richard  holding 
ive  bovates  in  Rawdon  of  the  fee  of  Percy 
The  Percy  Chartul.,'  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  476). 
Again  there  is  mention  in  1246  of  Richard  de 
Ledes  holding  three  acres  of  land  in  Rawdon 
of  Alan,  son  of  Aldusa  de  Raudon,  and  Pain 
lis  brother  (Feet  of  Fines,  39,  n.  93). 

The  unreliability  of  the  pedigree  of  Rawdon 

Foster's  *  Yorks.  Pedigrees ' )  is  indicated  by 

,he   appearance   of   Serlo   de   Raudon,   who 

ived  in  1246  ('  Calverley  Chs.,'  Thoresby  Soc., 

.  45),  as  flourishing  temp.  Stephen,  and  as 

grandfather  of  Michael  de  Raudon,  whose 

period    was     1280-1310.     When    so    much 

eliable  record  material  is  available  in  the 

mblications   of   the   Record   Office,   British 

luseum,  and  a  host  of  archaeological  societies, 

t  is  waste  of  time  to  study  the  uncritical 

work  of  past  pedigree -makers,  whose  sources 

of  information  were  very  limited,  and  their 

chronological  faculties  hardly  developed. 

W.    FARRER. 
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For  Rawden  or  Rawdon,  seeCamden  Soc., 
Ixxxv.  xl.  ;  Kent's  '  British  Banner  Dis- 
played,' 690  ;  Foster's  '  Yorkshire  Pedi- 
grees '  ;  Foster's  '  Visitations  of  Yorkshire,' 
565  ;  Thoresby's  '  Ducatus  Leodiensis,'  168  ; 
Wright's  '  Essex,'  ii.  734  ;  Geo.  Robertson's 
'  Description  of  Cunninghame,'  367  ;  Ed- 
mondson's  *  Baronagium  Genealogicum,'  vi. 
103  ;  Archdall's  Lodge's  '  Peerage,'  iii.  95  ; 
Wotton'a  '  English  Baronetage,'  iii.  467  ; 
Harleian  Soc..  xvii.  188  ;  The  Irish  Builder, 
xxix.  1 74  ;  '  The  Rawdon  Papers,'  edited  by 
Edward  Berwick,  14. 

For  Rowden  or  Rowdon,  see  '  Rowdon  of 
Rowdon,  County  York,'  by  John  Rodon, 
Dublin,  n.d.,  4to,  p.  31  ;  Duncumb's  '  History 
of  Co.  Hereford,'  ii.  71  ;  Robinson's 
'  Mansions  of  Herefordshire.'  52. 

For  Rodon,  see  Burke 's  '  Landed  Gentry,' 
3,  4,  5,  6  ;  Burke's  '  Visitations  of  Seats  and 
Arms/  i.  61. 

For  Roydon,  see  Hasted 's  '  Kent,'  ii.  288  ; 
Harleian  Soc.,  xiv.  598.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

HELMETS  IN  CHURCHES  (US.  ix.  410). — 
Near  a  mural  tablet  to  Sir  Richard  Beak 
(died  1627)  in  the  north  chapel  of  Hadden- 
ham  Church  (Bucks)  is  a  steel  close  helmet 
(sixteenth  century),  which  probably  had  a 
banner  suspended  from  the  iron  bracket 
which  still  supports  it;  it  bears  traces  of 
edit  ornament  on  the  beaver,  and  was  pro- 
bably a  funeral  helmet.  Possibly  the  hel- 
mets in  the  Surrey  churches  mentioned  by 
MB.  PRICE  were  also  funeral  ceremonial 
helmets.  PERCY  F.  HOGG. 

The  helmets  mentioned  as  fixed  in  churches 
are  probably  remains  of  armorial  achieve- 
ments placed  in  the  church  after  having 
been  borne  in  the  funeral  procession.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  actual  helmet  (with  crest) 
and  shield  were  thus  used,  but  even  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century  dummy  helmets 
were  used,  made  of  thin  iron  plates,  leather, 
or  wood.  Their  use  continued  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  carved  and  painted  hatchment, 
which  had  been  used  steadily  more  arid  more 
frequently  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  D.  L.  GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 

THE  FAIRY  THIEF  (11  S.  ix.  440). — It  may 
be  worthy  of  record  in  reference  to  your 
note  on  the  fairy-tale  "  believed  within 
comparatively  recent  days  "'  that  the  same 
story  was  told  me  by  living  lips  as  having 
happened  amongst  the  mountains  of  Mourne. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Green  Castle  fair, 
but  the  Irish  variant  tells  of  a  more  vindic- 


tive fairy,  for  when  discovered  in  his  thefts 
from  the  "  Standings,"  he  put  the  woman's 
eye  out  with  a  small  twig — and  she  never 
saw  with  that  eye  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Y.  T. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS  HALLETT  (11  S.  ix.  307, 
372,  435).— This  officer  is  called  John 
Hallet  in  the  East  India  Register  ;  he  was 
in  the  3rd  Bombay  Native  Infantry  from 
1822  to  death.  He  became  Lieut. -Colonel 
of  it  27  May,  1849 ;  was  created  C.B.  16  Aug., 
1850;  and  died  at  Molagaum  25  Dec.,  1854. 
FREDERIC  BOASE. 

DE  GLAMORGAN  (US.  viii.  468  ;  ix.  153). 
—There  are  some  small  errors  appearing  in 
MR.  WHITEHEAD'S  answer  here,  p.  153,  and 
also  in  the  '  Viet.  County  Hist.,  Hampshire,* 
vol.  v.  According  to  the  latter,  Sir  John  de 
Glamorgan  married  Amy,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Peter  d'Evercy  of  East  Standeii. 
I.W.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Peter  and 
Nicholas,  and  six  daughters  ;  and,  according 
to  the  former,  his  wife,  "  who  outlived  him,"' 
was  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  d'Evercy,  the 
mother  of  his  three  sons,  John,  Peter,  and 
Nicholas,  and  his  six  daughters,  of  whom 
John,  the  eldest  son,  died  "  after  1333.'' 
'  The  Viet.  County  History '  says  of  this 
John — not  regarded  by  it,  however,  as  son  of 
Sir  John — that  he  married  Alice,  "who  may 
have  been  the  widow  of  John  Pagham,  Lord 
of  Whitefield,"  I.  of  W.,  and  assigns  to  him 
the  date  1340. 

I  have  three  references  that  shed  some 
light  on  these  points :  1.  '  Coll.  Top.  et 
Gen.,'  iv.  365,  quoting,  I  think,  from  the 
Chart,  of  Newstead  :  Eleanor,  one  of  three 
daughters  of  Ralph  de  Gorges  (who  died 
17  Ed.  II.),  married  John  de  Glamorgan. 

2.  'Cal.  Pat,  Rolls,  6  Ed.  III.'  pt.  ii.,  m.  8r 
26  Jan.,  1332  :   Lie.  to  John  de  Glamorgan  to 
resettle  his  estates  on  himself  and   his  wife 
Alice  for  life,   remainder  to  his  sons  John, 
Peter,  and  Nicholas,  in  succ.  tail,  remainder 
to  any  sons  he  may  have  by  his  wife  Alice, 
remainder  to  his  right  heirs. 

3.  Cal.   Pat.   Rolls,   34  Ed.     III.,  m.   28, 
17  Feb.,  1360  :    The  land  and  heir  of  John 
Glamorgan  are,  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 

From  these  references,  I  think,  we  may 
infer  that  Sir  John's  first  wife  was  Eleanor, 
and  that  his  second  wife,  Alice,  was  not 
mother  of  his  three  sons  ;  that  he  married 
Alice  shortly  after  26  Jan.,  1332 ;  that 
Nicholas,  the  idiot  third  son,  was  his  brother 
John's  heir  ;  and  that  consequently  Peter,, 
the  second  son,  predeceased  his  elder  brother. 

AP  THOMAS. 
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THE  ADELPHI  (11  S.  ix.  345).— MB. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS  complains  that  Mr.  Allen 
S.  Walker  in  a  recent  lecture  stated  that 
the  building  of  the  houses  in  the  Adelphi 
*'  was  only  completed  by  means  of  a  Lot- 
tery." MB.  ABRAHAMS  adds  : — 

"  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  this 
inaccurate  statement  has  been  made,  but  1  cannot 
trace  its  source." 

He  will  find  it  in  my  pamphlet  '  The  Adelphi 
and  its  Site'  (1885),  in  which  I  gave  an 
account  of  the  lottery,  drawn  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  period.  I  then  said  : — • 

"  The  prizes  were  not  instantly  realizable,  for 
the  houses  were  to  be  divided  among  the  prize- 
holders,  and  the  houses  were  not  yet  finished." 
No  doubt  many  of  the  houses  were  finished 
in  1774,  but  the  building  came  to  a  com- 
plete stop  from  want  of  money,  and  the 
lottery  was  applied  for  in  order  to  obtain 
money  to  complete  what  was  unfinished. 

Mr.  Austin  Brereton  in  his  '  Literary 
History  of  the  Adelphi  '  (1907)  quotes  from 
*  Particulars  composing  the  Prizes  in  the 
Adelphi  Lottery,'  published  on  18  Jan., 
1774,  by  Messrs.  Adam.  They  refer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Adelphi  buildings,  who 
expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with 
their  houses.  They  then  go  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  Messrs.  Adam,  ever  since  the  obtaining 
of  the  Act  for  their  lottery,  have  proceeded  with 
an  amazing  rapidity  in  finishing  their  houses,  in 
the  same  substantial  manner  with  those  formerly 
finished  and  sold  in  the  Adelphi  ;  they  are  happy 
to  think  the  whole  will  be  completed,  and  ready 
to  be  assigned,  by  the  time  they  have  ascertained 
in  their  scheme  and  allotment,  as  no  attention 
and  no  expense  shall  be  spared  for  that  purpose." 

To  show  that  the  houses  were  not  all 
finished  at  the  same  moment,  I  may  add 
that  Garrick  removed  from  Southampton 
Street  to  the  Terrace  in  1772,  and  that  the 
first  stone  of  the  building  erected  for  the 
Society  of  Arts  was  laid  on  28  March,  1772. 
Possession  of  this  house  was  taken  in  1774. 
HENBY_B.  WHEATLEY. 

JOHN  GILPIN  IN  LATIN  ELEGIACS  (11  S.  ix. 
430). — In  Walter  Hamilton's  '  Parodies  of 
English  and  American  Authors  '  (1888), 
v.  71,  it  is  stated  that  '  John  Gilpin,'  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  was  published  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  J.  Vincent  of  Oxford.  The 
pamphlet  was  entitled  '  Johannis  Gilpiniiter, 
Latine  Redditum,  and  may  probably  still  be 
obtained  in  Oxford.  R.  A.  POTTS. 

The  book  wanted  is  evidently  "  A  Latin 
Elegiac  Version  of  John  Gilpin.... by  H. 
Hayman,"  in  12  pp.,  published  by  David 
Nutt,  London,  in  1891. 

ARCHIBALD  SPABKE,  F.R.S.L. 


TIPPOO  SAHIB'S  STICK  (11  S.  ix.  408). — 
In  the  Historic  Loan  Collection  formed  by 
me  at  the  Royal  Military  Exhibition,  ait 
Chelsea  in  1890  were  the  following  Tippoo 
relics  : — 

A  fragment  of  Tippoo 's  turban,  secured 
by  Lieut.  Hugh  Mitchell,  Scots  Brigade, 
one  of  the  storming  party. 

A  part  of  his  tent — now  in  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Westminster. 

A  pair  of  his  pistols,  from  the  Royal 
United  Service  institution. 

His  sword — lent  by  Queen  Victoria. 

His  ring — taken  off  by  Col.  the  Hon.  A. 
Wellesley  (Duke  of  Wellington). 

His  portrait  miniature,  a  fowling-piece, 
and  his  howdah  cover,  &c. 

Mr.  S.  Babbage  snowed  a  walking-stick 
taken  from  the  palace  after  the  1799  siege. 
HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

February,  1792,  was  the  month  in  which 
Tippoo  Sultan's  capital,  Seringapatam,  was 
invested  by  the  British,  Mahratta,  and 
Hyderabad  confederate  army  under  General 
Abercromby,  and  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India;  and  23  Feb.,  1792,  was 
the  date  on  which  Tippoo  Sultan  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  prevented  the  capture 
of  Seringapatam  by  Lord  Cornwallis. 

The  owner  of  the  stick  should  know  its 
history  more  accurately  than  any  one  else, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  tradition  concern- 
ing it,  one  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  ever 
the  property  of  Tippoo  Sultan  himself. 
Most  probably  it  was  the  creation  of  some 
British  officer,  who  inscribed  it  with  the 
Sultan's  name  and  the  date  to  commemo- 
rate his  presence  at  the  military  operations 
against  him,  the  cessation  of  which  was 
viewed  by  British  officers  and  soldiers  alike 
with  intense  indignation.  F.  DE  H.  L. 

"COBVICEB"  (11  S.  ix.  308,  395).— MB. 
ABCHIBALD  SPABKE  says  he  only  knows  three 
instances  of  "  Corvicer  "  being  mentioned  in 
forty-six  registers.  But  then  there  are 
comparatively  few  trades  given  in  registers. 
The  name  appears  very  frequently  in  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  records,  where  "  corvizer  "  is 
generally  added  to  the  name  of  the  other 
John  Shakespeare,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  poet's  father.  C.  C.  STOPES. 

"  AMONG  THE  BLIND  THE  ONE-EYED  MAN 
is  KING"  (11  S.  ix.  369,  412).— An  exact 
equivalent  of  these  words  is  proverbial  in 
Urdu  :  "  Andhon  men  kana  badshah." 

R    E.  B. 
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ROLANDSAULEN  (11  S.  viii.  145,  273  ;    ix 
414). — The      'Encyclopaedia      Britannica 
article  on  '  Roland,  Legend  of,'  from  whic] 
ST.  SWITHIN  gives  an  extract,  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  an  answer  on  p.  273  o 
the  last  volume  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  where  I  pointec 
out  that  the  alleged  mention  of  a  "  statua 
Rolandi  "'  in  a  Privilegium  granted  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  to  the  town  of  Bremen 
in  1111  has    been    generally  discredited,    a 
Burgermeister  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
being  probabty  responsible  for  the  forgery. 
ED\VARD  BENSLY. 

GENERAL  FRANCIS  COLUMBINE  (11  S.  ix 
408). — General  Columbine  died  16  Sept. 
1746,  aged  66,  and  is  buried  at  Hillingdon 
Middlesex,  where  he  passed  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Norwich  Huguenot 
family  of  Colombine.  Some  particulars 
regarding  him  will,  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Ex  Libris  Society,  iii.  12. 

GEO.  W.  G.  BARNARD. 

Norwich . 

'  CHEVY  CHACE  :  PARODY  (US.  ix.  429) 
— The  parody  asked  for  is  part  of  the 
poetry  of  The  Anti- Jacobin  (No.  19,  19 
March,  1798),  but  the  line 

Duke  Smithson,  of  Northumberland, 
is  in  the  second  stanza,  not  the  first.  The 
ballad  may  be  found  in  '  Parodies  and  Other 
Burlesque  Pieces  by  George  Canning,'  in 
the  "  Carisbrooke  Library,"  edited  by  Henry 
Morley,  1890.  DIEGO. 

[MR.  A.  FRANCIS  STEUART  —  who  mentions 
Methuen 'sedition  of  The  Anti- Jacobin  (1904)— also 
thanked  for  reply.] 

REBELLION  OF  1715  :  MR.  THOMAS  RAD- 
CLIFFE  (11  S.  ix.  430).  —  In  reply  to  the 
query  of  GENEALOGIST,  the  following  may 
be  of  some  assistance.  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  25  Oct.,  1856,  p  336,  says  :— 

"  I  remember  being  pointed  out  some  time  since 
a  person  who  bears  the  family  name,  and  is 
generally  reputed  to  be  a  descendant  through  an 
illegitimate  son  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water.  I  have  little  doubt  there  are  several  other 
persons  similarly  connected  with  him  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  North  and  South  Shields." 

I  think  there  is  some  error  in  this  state- 
ment, as  it  is  well  known  that  none  of  the 
Earls  of  Derwentwater  had  illegitimate  off- 
spring, and  probably  MR.  RILEY  is  confusing 
descendants  of  Mr.  Thomas  Radcliffe  of 
Dilston.  The  Parish  Registers  of  Corbridge 
contain  many  entries  of  baptisms,  burials, 
and  marriages  of  people  bearing  the  name  of 
Radcliffe  or  Ratcliff  (the  spelling  is  varied). 


and  it  is  probable  that  these  are  all  descen- 
dants of  the  Thomas  Radcliffe  referred  to. 
In  a  list  of  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater for  sale  in  1731,  appears  the  name 
of  Thomas  Radcliffe  paying  51.  10«.  per 
annum  for  his  holding  at  Dilston.  I  re- 
member that  the  late  Mr.  James  Rogerson 
Ratcliff,  shipowner,  of  Sunderland,  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  a  John  Radcliffe,  the- 
father  of  the  Thomas  referred  to. 

PERSIEUX. 


JJofcs  nn 

In   Cheyne  Walk  and  Thereabout.     By  Reginald 

Blunt,     (Mills  &  Boon,  10s.  Qd.  net.) 
The    Greatest    House    at    Chelsey.     By    Randall 

Davies.  (John  Lane,  10s.  Qd.  net.) 
OF  Chelsea  one  never  tires  of  reading  or  talking, 
and  to  stroll  along  its  streets,  full  as  they  are  of 
literary  and  artistic  associations,  is  always  a 
pleasure.  Horace  Walpole  notes,  "  I  went 
t'other  night  to  look  at  my  poor  favourite  Chelsea." 
Smollett  called  Lawrence  Street  his  "  second 
native  place."  Later  Leigh  Hunt  extolled  the 
quiet  and  repose  of  Upper  Cheyne  Row  ;  and 
"  Henry  Kingsley  has  imbedded  his  affection  for 
Lhe  place  in  every  page  of  '  The  Hillyars  and  the 
Burtons.'  " 

The  two  books  now  before  us  are  valuable  addi- 
.ions  to  Chelsea  literature,  as  one  would  expect 
!rom  writers  so  well  known  for  their  knowledge  of 
ts  early  history  and  more  recent  associations. 

We  are  already  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Blunt 
or  other  works  on  Chelsea,  and  now  he  gives  us 
short  accounts  of  some  ingenious  people  and 
amous  places  by  the  riverside  there.  The  very 
irst  name,  and  indeed  the  first  word,  in  the 
.ntroduction  is  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  "  discovered" 
he  house  in  Cheyne  Row  in  which  he  and  his 
wife  were  to  pass  their  lives.  Heraud,  for  many 
years  the  theatrical  critic  of  The  Athenceum,  has 
)ften  described  to  us  his  going  over  the  house 
vith  the  Carlyles  on  their  first  visit  to  it. 

Mr.  Blunt  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  Don 
altero's  Coffee-House,  which  was  discussed  at 
ome  length  in  the  tenth  volume  of  our  last 
eries.  The  place  was  sold  with  all  the  curiosities 
n  the  7th  of  January,  1799,  and  a  copy  of  the 
ale  catalogue  is  in  the  Chelsea  Library  Museum. 

The  author  next  tells  us  of  the  heroic  Mary 

stell,  who,  when  dying  of  cancer,  "  spent  her 
ast  days  entirely  in  prayer  and  the  contemplation 
f  God  ;  and  lay  in  silent  meditation  beneath 
er  crucifix  till  on  May  llth,  1731,  death  brought 

merciful  release  to  her  long  and  ever-increasing 
ufferings."  Mr.  Blunt  urges  that  in  the  old 
Chelsea  Church,  where  she  lies  buried,  but  without 
nscription  to  mark  her  grave,  a  tablet  should  be 
laced  to  this  forgotten  pioneer,  "  who  braved 
he  obloquy  and  ridicule  of  an  age  when  both 

ere  pitilessly  used  in  fighting  the  battle  of  her 
ex,  and  devoted  the  best  of  her  life  towards  the 
mancipation  of  her  sisters." 

In  the  next  chapter  Mr.  Blunt  takes  us  on  a 

warm  September  afternoon  to  the  Physic  Garden, 

'here  we  find  the  foliage  beginning  to  turn  to 
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brown  and  gold,  and  the  harvesting  of  the  seed 
going  on.  This  leads  to  talk  of  the  unfortunate 
Blackwell,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  the  author 
of  "  A  Curious  Herbal." 

Under  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Anchor  '  Mr.  Blunt 
remarks  how  curious  it  is  so  little  is  definitely 
known  about  the  Chelsea  Porcelain  Factory. 
"  To  this  day  we  do  not  know  with  any  certainty 
when  or  where  the  factory  began,  by  whom  it 
was  established,  or  who  were  its  earliest  artists." 
"  The  earliest  extant  products  date  from  about 
1745  ;  and  about  five  years  later  Charles  Gouyn 
became  director  of  the  factory,  which  was  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  Lawrence  Street,  between 
Justice  Walk  and  Cheyne  Walk.  The  output  of  the 
early  period  included  much  uncoloured  ware,  and 
many  of  the  designs  were  Oriental  decoration  : 
the  paste  being  a  creamy  white  with  a  glaze  of 
satin  texture.  Sprimont  about  1750  introduced 
more  elaborate  designs  with  rich  colouring  and 
gilding.  The  Chelsea  Derby  was  later  produced 
by  Duesbury.  These  are  marked  with  the 
Anchor  and  D,  of  which  nearly  a  hundred  speci- 
mens may  be  studied  at  South  Kensington  and 
the  British  Museum." 

Some  dozen  years  ago  Mr.  Blunt  was  allowed 
to  descend  the"  long  arched  cellar  beneath  the 
little  "  Prince  of  Wales  "  public-house  at  the 
corner  of  Lawrence  Street  and  Justice  Walk. 
At  its  western  end  he  found  some  remains  of 
cylindrical  dome-topped  brick  structures,  which 
were  undoubtedly  small  kilns,  and  which  had 
always  been  so  regarded  by  the  tradition  of  the 
house  and  the  neighbourhood. 

At  No.  5,  Cheyne  Walk,  lived  James  Nield  from 
1792  until  his  death  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1814.  His  son  John  Camden,  who  also  lived 
with  him,  died  in  the  same  house  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1852,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had 
left  his  entire  fortune  of  half  a  million  to  Queen 
Vic  oria. 

In  the  last  chapter  Mr.  Blunt  d  scourses  on  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  and  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

"  The  Greatest  House  at  Chelsey,"  described 
by  Mr.  Randall  Davies,  is,  of  course,  that  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  1520,  to  which  he  would 
retire  when  weary  of  London.  It  was  beautiful 
and  commodious,  and  from  a  hillock  in  the  garden 
"  the  whole  of  the  noble  city  of  London  wras 
visible  ;  and  from  another  the  beautiful  Thames, 
with  green  meadows  and  woody  eminences  all 
round."  Although  the  great  house  has  been 
demolished,  "  there  are  fortunately  relics  more 
enduring  than  bricks  and  mortar.  Within  a 
few  years  of  its  first  ^oundation  Hans  Holbein 
executed  within  its  walls  the  wonderful  portraits 
of  More  and  his  family  which  time  has  only  par- 
tially succeeded  in  destroying.  Even  if  the  large 
family  group  is  lost  for  ever — though  there  is 
hope  that  it  may  yet  be  discovered — there  remain 
the  single  portrait  of  More,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Edward  Huth  ;  three  or  four  of  the  drawings 
for  the  heads,  in  the  Windsor  Collection  ;  and, 
what  in  some  respects  is  more  valuable  than  all, 
the  original  sketch  for  the  group.  This  famous 
sketch,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
represented,  was  sent  by  More  to  Erasmus  upon 
Holbein's  return  to  Basle  in  1528,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  Museum  there." 

Mr.  Randall  Davies,  by  skilfxilly  weaving  in 
accounts  of  contemporaries,  gives  a  vivid  picture 


of  Mpre's  happy  life  at  Chelsea.  The  visitor* 
mentioned  include  Henry  VIII.,  who,  as  we  are 
once  more  told,  walked  with  him  in  the  garden 
after  dinner,  "  houlding  his  arme  about  his 
neck,"  yet  within  fifteen  years  sent  him,  on& 
of  the  noblest  of  his  subjects,  to  the  scaffold. 

Mr.  Randall  Davies  supplies  an  account  of 
More's  successors  in  the  Chelsea  house.  Only 
twice  during  two  centuries  did  this  fair  inheritance 
descend  from  father  to  son,  and  it  changed  its 
owners  no  fewer  than  thirteen  times.  A  sketch 
of  each  of  these  is  provided,  so  that  we  have- 
complete  details  of  the  house  until  its  destruction 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

The  illustrations  in  Mr.  Blunt's  volume  include 
Turner's  house,  Don  Saltero's  Coffee-House,  Old 
Battersea  Bridge,  and  a  view  of  the  Thames  in 
1750.  Mr.  Randall  Davies  gives  us  eighteen 
full-page  plates,  including  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
the  More  family,  both  after  Holbein,  and  a 
gateway  from  Beaufort  House. 

We  can  heartily  commend  these  books  to  all 
lovers  of  the  history  of  Chelsea. 

WE  have  received  Part  I.  of  Vol.  VII.  of 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Hampshire  Field' 
Club  and  Archceological  Society,  containing  an 
account  of  the  meetings  in  1913,  and  some  un- 
usually interesting  articles.  Publication  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  absence  abroad  of 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Minus,  who  had  undertaken  to 
see  the  work  through  the  press,  and  the  magazine 
appears  under  a  new  editorship,  Mr.  Minus  being 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Hautenville  Cope.  At 
the  annual  meeting  in  last  year  Mr.  N.  Dale,  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  read  a  paper  on  Famous  Win- 
chester Moneyers,  with  details  of  the  Godwins 
whose  names  appear  on  coins  dating  from  Ethel- 
red  II.  to  William  II.  Last  year's  excursions 
included  visits  to  the  Roman  remains  at  Rock- 
bourne,  Apsley  House  and  Southwark  Cathedral, 
Itchell,  Crondall,  and  Winchfield,  Brightstone, 
Westcourt,  and  Wolverton,  Old  Sarum  and 
Compton,  and  Wymering  Manor.  The  Rental  of 

Wymering — an  early   fourteenth -century  deed 

is  given  "  extended,"  with  a  translation  of  the 
more  important  parts. 

An  article  on  Hampshire  Flints,  by  Mr.  Dale, 
is  accompanied  by  illustrations  or  cuts  of  two 
types,  showing  a  system  of  the  evolution  of  the 
cut  put  forward  by  the  author  as  a  contribution 
to  the  present  controversy  as  to  their  age.  Capt. 
G.  A.  Kempthorne  writes  on  the  Hampshire 
portions  of  the  Devil's  Highway,  which  skirts 
the  north  side  of  the  county  for  about  eight 
miles,  and  supplies  a  clear  sketch-map.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Williams-Freeman  communicates  some 
notes  on  Roman  roads  in  the  southern  part  of" 
the  county  from  information  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford,  who  has  collected  much 
information  on  the  subject.  Some  good  pictures 
of  Hampshire  fonts  illustrate  Miss  Emma  Swann's 
paper  on  this  interesting  series,  which  dates  back 
to  1150,  and  was  probably  produced  in  Belgium 
or  under  the  direction  of  Belgian  workmen.  In 
'  Tudor  Winchester  from  Civic  MSS.'  W.  H. 
Jacob  vividly  reconstructs  in  imagination  the 
city  of  that  time.  Among  other  contributions  is 
a  history  of  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  Monk 
Sherborne,  by  Miss  Florence  Davidson.  The 
Priory,  which  is  now  known  as  Pamber  Priory, 
dates  back  to  the  eleventh  century. 
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WE  have  received  from  the  offices  of  The 
Kentish  Express,  Ashford,  Kent,  the  eleventh 
and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Iggelsden's 
Through  Kent  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  The  places 
include  Nettlestead,  Whitstable,  Swalecliffe, 
Graveney,  Monks  Horton,  and  Harrietsham.  The 
last  is  rich  in  Tudor  houses  of  great  beauty.  It 
is  good  to  learn  that  Mr.  Igglesden  has  received 
"  unqualified  help  from  residents."  The  illus- 
trations are  beautifully  executed.  The  price  is 
2s.  10d.,  post  free.  The  complete  work  of  eleven 
volumes,  can  be  had  for  II.  2s.,  post  free. 


Obituarjr. 


WALTER  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON. 

THE  death  of  our  friend  Theodore  Watts-Dunton 
on  Saturday  evening  last  calls  for  another  sad  note 
in  "  dear  old  '  N.  &  Q.'  "  Yet,  while  the  suddenness 
of  our  loss  is  a  great  shock,  the  silent  messenger 
came  just  as  he  himself  would  have  had  it ;  for 
when  his  friend  Morris  died  he  rejoiced  that 
"  that  beloved  man  died  without  pain."  Watts- 
Dunton  was  born  at  St.  Ives  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1832,  his  family  name  being  Watts.  In 
1897  he  added  his  mother's  surname  Dunton. 
Brought  up  to  the  law,  he  with  his  brother 
practised  in  London.  After  his  brother's  death 
he  took  chambers  in  St.  James's  Street,  close  to 
Swinburne,  with  whom  he  had  already  become 
intimate,  and  from  that  time  dates  one  of  the 
choicest  friendships  in  the  history  of  literature. 
From  the  first  Watts-Dunton's  predilections  were 
for  letters,  and  in  1874  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Examiner  ;  his  articles  in  that 
paper,  signed  "  T.  W.,"  attracted  the  attention  of 
Norman  MacColl,  then  editor  of  The  Athenceum, 
and  he  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
staff,  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  1876,  his  first 
article  appeared,  the  subject  being  Skelton's 
comedy  of  the  '  Noctes  Ambrosianae.'  From 
that  date,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was  a 
constant  contributor,  and  MacColl  became  his 
'*'  dear  friend." 

Among  his  many  articles  was  one  he  wrote  at 
•my  special  request  to  commemorate  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  The  Athenceum  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1898.  This  I  had  reprinted,  but  it  is  now  quite 
out  of  print.  A  year  ago  I  tried  to  procure  a 
copy  for  him,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  remember  the  fre- 
quent references  in  our  columns  to  '  Aylwin,'  and 
in  the  illustrated  edition  published  by  Hurst  & 
Blackett  at  the  close  of  last  year  Watts-Dunton 
— in  his  Preface — reprints  the  "  very  picturesque 
letter "  which  appeared  in  our  columns  on 
May  3rd,  1902,  signed  C.  C.  B.,  in  answer  to  a 
query  by  E.  W.  This  he ' '  gives  himself  the  pleasure 
of  quoting,  because  it  describes  the  writer's 
ascent  of  Snowdon  (accompanied  by  a  son  of  my 
old  friend  Harry  Owen,  late  of  Pen-y-Gwryd) 
along  a  path  which  was  almost  the  same  as  that 
taken  by  Aylwin  and  Sinfi  Lovell,  when  he  saw 
the  Same  magnificent  spectacle  that  was  seen  by 
them." 

In  the  second  Appendix  is  the  '  Key  to 
Aylwin,'  by  Mr.  Thomas  St.  E.  Hake,  "  an 
intimate  friend  of  Rossetti,  and  of  other  leading 
characters  in  the  story,"  given  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1902. 


Of  Watts-Dunton's  contributions  to  literature 
Sir  Robertson  Nicoll  has  truly  said  :  "  Good 
manners  characterized  everything  he  wrote, 
though  with  all  his  benignity  there  was  an  occa- 
sional gleam  of  sleeping  lightning  that  he  would 
not  use."  His  memory  will  be  long  cherished 
by  his  many  friends,  for  he  had  the  gift  of  friend- 
ship— "  Life's  great  second  crown  of  life." 

JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES.—  JUNE. 

MESSRS.  J.  DAVIS  &  G.  M.  ORIOLI  in  Catalogue 
No.  5  of  their  new  series  describe  some  500  items 
which  cover  a  wide  range  of  good  things  :  early 
printed  books,  bindings,  works  on  Heraldry, 
Numismatics,  and  Gardening,  illustrated  books  of 
eighteenth-  century  France,  and  collections  of 
portraits,  old  drawings,  and  woodcuts.  A  copy 
of  Nicolas  Jenson's  '  Plutarch  '  (1478),  offered  for 
42Z.,  is  one  of  the  best  items  ;  other  Venetian 
items  worth  noting  are  the  *  Lucian  '  of  1494 
(101.)  and  the  «  Terence  '  of  1504  (91.)  .  We  may 
also  mention  Tressan's  '  Roland  Furieux  '  (c.  1777) 
—  a  good  copy,  uncut  and  unopened,  in  four  vols.  , 
in  the  contemporary  French  covers,  with  46 
plates  after  Ponce  —  10Z. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Orioli  have  also  a  good  set  of 
Incunabula,  described  in  their  Catalogue  No.  7. 
We  have  space  but  to  mention  the  '  Lactantius  ' 
of  Vendelin  de  Spira  (600f.),  Lauer's  '  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  '  (620f.),  and  Erhard  Ratdolt's  '  Euclid  ' 
(625f.).  The  Catalogue  is  rather  lavishly  illus- 
trated, and  the  pictures  more  than  commonly  well 
chosen,  so  that  those  for  whom  the  prices 
asked  are  too  high  may  get  a  clearer  idea  than 
usual  of  the  works  concerned.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  item  is  the  Vercelli  '  Petrarch,'  printed 
in  1503  by  Albertino  da  Lissone,  for  which  900f. 
is  asked. 

MESSRS.  MAGGS'S  Catalogue  No.  326  describes 
nearly  600  Autograph  Letters  and  MSS.,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  first  interest  —  particularly,  per- 
haps, the  historical  items.  There  are  autographs 
of  Arabella  Stuart,  Anne  of  Denmark,  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Brittany  (the  Constable  —  a  document 
relating  to  the  Siege  of  Cherbourg),  Louis  XIII.  , 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  numerous  others  ; 
and  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  seal  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  attached  to  Letters  Patent 
legitimizing  the  natural  sons  of  Sir  Robert 
Menzies.  The  literary  examples  are  no  less 
tempting  than  usual,  while  the  much  higher 
prices  asked  for  letters  or  verses  in  autograph  of 
poets  than  for  the  handwriting  of  kings,  queens, 
and  other  mighty  persons  is  edifying  to  reflect 
upon. 


to 


G.  N.  ("  Child  born  on  the  High  Seas  registered 
in  Stepney  ").—  This  popular  idea  is  without  legal 
foundation.  See  the  reply  at  8  S.  xi.  433  and  the 
references  there  supplied. 

MR.  W.  B.  GERISH.  —  For  information  on  the 
introduction  of  the  general  use  of  coffins  see  10  S. 
viii.  90,  137,  215,  358,  especially  the  second  of  these 
references. 

ERRATUM.—  Ante,  p.  429,  end  of  col.  1,  fcr  "  Duel- 
ling "  read  Snelling. 
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"THE  BROAD  ARROW":  THE  KING'S 
MARK. 

41  I  WANT  to  find  the  origin  of  the  Broad  Arrow — 
the  King's  Mark.  I  once  heard  it  was  as  old  as 
Edward  the  First." 

So  wrote  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in 
a  postscript  to  a  most  interesting  letter,  some 
•eighty  years  ago  to  the  Admiralty. 

On  mentioning  the  above  statement  to  a 
gentleman  who  is  an  authority  upon  naval 
records,  he  said  : — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  anchor  was  the 
origin  of  the  broad  arrow  ;  it  dates  much  further 
back,  probably  to  Edward  the  First's  time  at 
least,  as  that  officer  states." 

Thirty  years  ago  this  subject  was  for 
months  under  discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6  S.  ix. 
206  (1884),  when  several  theories  were  pro- 
pounded, without  anything  being  satis- 
factorily or  definitely  arrived  at. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  deal  solely 
with  facts,  collecting  together  here  all 


references  found,  first  to  the  anchor  (whether 
it  were  the  origin  or  not  of  the  well-known 
sign),  and  secondly  to  the  broad  arrow. 

As  it  is  a  lifetime  since  1884-5,  perhaps 
it  will  be  permissible  to  repeat  all  the 
authentic  statements  relating  to  the  said 
symbol  which  then  appeared  in  *  N.  &  Q.,' 
along  with  such  references  more  recently 
discovered. 

Although  many  earlier  instances  than  the 
one  to  be  mentioned  presently  have  been 
met  with,  where  an  order  had  been  issued 
for  all  trees  intended  for  the  navy  to  bear 
the  sovereign's  mark,  the  said  mark  was, 
unfortunately,  never  described  until  6 
James  I.  (1609),  which  is  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  it  found  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
now  recorded  for  the  first  time. 

"Instructions  for  marking  of  Timber  for  His 
Majesty's  Navy, — And  haveinge  nevertheless 
appointed  that  so  muche  thereof  shalbee  reserved 
for  the  use  of  His  Highnes  Navy  as  shall  by 
skilful  Shippwrights  be  found  fittinge  for  the  same, 
Hath  therefore  commanded  that  Choise  should  be 
made  of  a  meete  person  to  be  sent  to  viewe  such 
Choise  trees  as  shalbee  fittinge  for  that  [purpose] 
and  growinge  wth  in  xvteen  myles  of  the  sea-side 
or  any  portable  river  and  before  any  sale  made  the 
sayde  Commissioners  to  marke  the  same  wth  an 
axe  bearinge  His  Majts  letters  and  an  anker  to 
distinguishe  them  from  the  rest  as  appropriated 
to  His  Majestys  Navye  leste  in  the  general  sale 
they  should  bee  soulde  away." — Excheq.  Special 
Commission,  No.  3785,  co.  Essex,  6  Jas.  I.,  Sche- 
dule of  Timber  Marked  for  the  Navy. 

It  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
anchor  having  been  the  origin  of  the  broad 
arrow,  that  even  if  the  impression  of  the 
King's  mark  on  the  axe  were  perfect  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  not  always  clearly 
defined  on  the  trees,  and  that  whereas  a  sea- 
faring man  might  quickly  have  discerned  that 
it  was  meant  for  an  anchor,  those  who  lived 
inland,  and  especially  in  or  near  forests,  being 
better  acquainted  with  an  arrow's  head, 
would  be  likely  to  read  it  as  such. 

From  Rymer,  18  '  Feod.'  978,  we  get  a  copy 
of  an  order  of  Charles  I.  in  1627  for  establish- 
ing a  Crown  mark,  by  which  it  is  appointed 
that 

"All  muskets  and  other  arms  to  be. hereafter 
issued  out  of  His  Majesty's  Stores,  for  land  service, 
shall  be  marked  with  the  mark  C.  R.,  and  for 
Sea  Service,  with  the  mark  C.  R.  and  an 
anchor." 

According  to  Haydn's  'Dictionary  of 
Dates,' 

"  All  attempts  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
broad  arrow  has  been  fruitless.  It  is  stated  that 
trees  fit  for  shipping  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in 
1639  were  marked  with  the  Crown  and  broad 
arrow." 
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So  far  no  proof  of  this  has  been  found,  for, 
acting  upon  the  clue  here  given,  every  docu- 
ment (in  English)  relating  to  the  Forest  of 
Dean  for  that  date  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  has  been  searched  without  finding  the 
mention  of  any  definite  mark.  But  what 
was  found  bearing  on  the  subject  is  as 
follows  : — • 

'*  Articles  of  Instructions. — You  shall  first,  before 
the  fallings  of  any  such  woodes  and  trees  wch 
shall  to  be  cutt  down  for  the  supplye  of  the  said 
Iron- Works  upon  warnynge  to  you  gavin .... 
cause  all  the  green  and  quick  Tymber  trees  of 
Oake  to  be  reserved  for  his  Majesty  and  to  that 
end  to  be  marked  wth  some  knowen  fashionable 
signe  or  marke  that  the  Cutters  of  the  Woode 
may  thereby  be  warned  nott  to  meddle  wth  those 
reserved  arid  marked  trees  at  their  perill." — 
Excheq.  Special  Commission,  No.  3837,  co. 
Gloucester,  Forest  of  Dean,  28  Sept.,  14  Jas.  I. 

The  mark  to  be  used  not  having  been 
mentioned  necessitated  a  further  search 
back,  which  proved  successful,  as  already 
recorded. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  broad  arrow 
as  yet  met  with  is  in  the  Proclamation  con- 
cerning it,  and  dated  19  Nov.,  1661  : — 

"  And  His  Majesty  doth  further  command, 
That  on  all  other  Stores,  Where  it  may  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  said  Stores,  or  Charge 
to  His  Majesty,  as  Nails,  Spikes,  and  other  the 
like  Stores,  That  the  broad  Arrow  be  put  on  some 
part  of  the  same,  whether  by  Stamp,  Brand, 
or  other  way,  as  shall  be  particularly  directed 
by  the  Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of 
His  Majesties  Navy,  to  whom  the  care  thereof  is 
committed." — '  S.P.  Dom.  Various,  No.  11.' 

Then  again,  in  1664,  owing  to  a  difficulty 
in  treating  for  merchant  ships  (because  the 
owners,  who  were  averse  to  selling  their  good 
ships,  were  ready  to  palm  off  upon  the 
Government  old  and  worthless  ones,  at 
prices  above  their  value), 

"  It  was  accordingly  ordered  in  Council  that, 
it  was  the  practice  in  all  times  to  compel  the 
Owners  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  therefore 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  were  to  put  the 
broad  arrow  on  any  ship  in  the  River  they  had  a 
mind  to  hire,  and  fit  them  out  for  sea." — At  the 
Bodleian  MS.  A.  187,  f.  3  ;  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Adm.  1/5246. 

These  last  two  references  upset  the  theory 
regarding  the  Earl  of  Romney's  coat-of- 
arms,  as  he  was  not  the  Master  General  of 
the  Ordnance  till  1698-1701. 

The  Act  of  9  &  10  William  III.  cap.  41 
was  due  to  the  trouble  in  obtaining  convic- 
tions for  stealing,  &c.,  "  His  Majesty's 
Stores  of  War  and  Naval  Stores,"  when, 
there  was  no  direct  proof  of  the  taking,  &c., 
"  but  only  such  goodes  are  marked  with  the 
King's  mark  "  ;  and  it  prohibits  any  person 
other  than  authorized  contractors  from 
marking 


"  any  Stores  of  War  or  Naval  Stores  usually- 
used  to  and  marked  upon  His  Majesty's .... 
stores,  &c.,  or  any  other  Stores  with  the  broad 
arrow  by  stamp,  brand,  or  otherwise." 

It  is  curious  that  Shakespeare,  who  seems 
to  have  had  something  to  say  upon  every 
subject  under  the  sun,  from  "  the  Star 
Chamber  "  down  to  "  a  bare  bodkin  "  (not 
being  a  Shakespearian  scholar,  I  write  this 
under  correction),  never  mentioned  "  the 
King's  mark  "  or  the  broad  arrow,  both  of 
which,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have 
appealed  more  to  his  poetic  nights  of  fancy 
than  the  aforenamed. 

In  connexion  with  the  familiar  symbol,, 
it  would  have  been  of  interest  to  ascer- 
tain when  the  broad  arrow  was  •  first 
stamped  upon  prisoners'  clothing,  but  an 
extensive  search  has  failed  to  discover  thi» 
occasion. 

The  Prison  Commissioners  when  applied 
to  wrote,  on  2  March  last,  that  they  were 

"  unable  to  supply  with  any  precise  particular* 
as  to  when  the  broad  arrow  was  first  used  to 
brand  prison  clothing,  &c.  It  is  referred  to  in 
the  Public  Stores  Acts  in  1875,  but  was  in  use 
many  years  before  that  date.  It  has  been  used 
in  Convict  Prisons  and  Hulks  for  more  than  80 
years,  and  was  also  used  in  Australia." 

The  convicts  arrived  in  New  South  Wales 
in  Jan.,  1788,  but  up  to  26  June,  1792, 
their  clothing  had  no  distinguishing  mark,  as 
Governor  Phillip  then  writes  : — 

"  Frocks,  trousers,  shirts,  gowns,  Jand  petticoats^ 
might  I  presume  be  made  in  India  for  this  Colony, 
and  by  introducing  one  stripe  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  rest,  prevent  what  is  intended  for  the 
Convicts  being  sold  to  the  soldier  and  settler  * 
and  such  a  distinguishing  mark  should  be  put 
on  everything  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
victs."— C.O.  201/7. 

And  here  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
there  is  a  packet  of  patterns  of  materials  sent 
from  India  in  1792,  now  preserved  amongst 
the  Colonial  documents. 

In  a  letter  dated  28  Dec.,  1801,  Nicholas 
Bayly,  Esq.,  of  the  N.S.W.  Corps,  states  that 
he  had  heard  from  Simeon  Lord  (a  noted 
dealer,  agent,  and  smuggler)  that  "  Governor 
King  had  ordered  the  broad  R.  to  be  put  on 
a  cask  of  spirits  "  which  he  had  in  his  house 
belonging  to  him  (Bayly).  And  Governor 
King,  when  reporting  the  case,  1  Jan.,  1802, 
mentions  he  had  "  caused  the  King's  mark 
to  be  put  on  the  spirits  "  (C.O.  201/23). 

According  to  an  account  of  Thos.  Courtney 
of  13,  Finch  Lane,  dated  13  Sept.,  1802 
(C.O.  201/24),  he  supplied  for  the  male 
convicts  blue  kersey  sailors'  jackets,  and 
waistcoats  with  sleeves,  Russia  duck  trousers, 
checked  shirts,  yarn  hose,  shoes,  woollen  caps. 
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and  nightcaps ;  and  in  1803  (C.O.  201/27) 
blue  cloth  breeches  were  supplied ;  for  the 
women,  brown  serge  jackets  and  petticoats. 
This  brown  uniform  had  such  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  settlers  that  when  the  female 
convicts  went  into  domestic  service  they 
were-  allowed  to  wear  a  black  dress  over  the 
brown  skirt. 

The  worst  characters  amongst  the  men 
were  garbed  in  yellow  cloth,  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  "  canaries,"  whilst  grey  was  the 
colour  for  good  conduct. 

In  '  The  Broad  Arrow,'  by  Oline  Keese, 
published  in  1859,  the  first  mention  of  the 
said  sign  is  met  with  (p.  287)  as  being 
stamped  on  the  backs  of  the  convicts. 

E.  H.   FAIRBROTHEB. 


BISHOP   JEWEL'S  LIBRARY. 
(See  ante,  pp.  401,  441.) 

1.  On  15  December  last  Mr.  Geoffrey  G. 
Butler,  Librarian  of  Corpus,  supplied  infor- 
mation thereon' as  follows  : — 

"  Parker  MS.  No.  12  is,  indeed,  an  eleventh- 
century  MS.  of  Gregory's  '  De  Cura  Pastoral! ' 
Saxonice.  There  are  also  at  least  two  other 
MSS.  of  the  same  in  Cambridge:  (a)  MS.  Ii.  2.  4 
at  the  University  Library.  In  this  is  a  letter  from 
Bishop  Jewel  to  Parker  stating  that  he  had  found 
the  book  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Salisbury. 
Parker  did  not  give  us  all  his  books,  though  he 
did  give  overwhelmingly  the  greater  part  of  them 
and  all  the  best.  James,  however,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  our  '  Catalogue,'  p.  xxiii,  mentioning 
this  MS.  in  the  University  Library  and  Bishop 
Jewel's  letter  in  it,  says, '  It  has  been  thought  thai 
this  letter  really  refers  to  (& )  the  copy  of  the  same 

work  at  Trinity  College  R.  5  22.' What  seems 

certain  is  that  the  MS.  referred  to  by  Jewel  is  nol 
at  C.C.C.  It  is  probably  in  the  University 
Library,  perhaps  at  Trinity." 

2.  I  turned  next  to  Mr.  A.  G.  W.  Murray 
the  Librarian  of  Trinity,  with  the  result  that 
the  matter  can  now  be  regarded,  so  far  as 
it  is  ever  likely  to  become  so,  as  finally 
settled. 

"  Our  MS.  Fv.  5  22  (No.  717  in  the  printed  Cata 
logue)  [writes  Mr.  Murray  on  13  Jan.]  is  in  al 
probability  the  one  for  which  you  are  looking 
The  volume  contains  three  distinct  MSS.  1 
'  Bedse  Historia  Ecclesiastica,'  fourteenth  century 
2.  '  Vitae  Sanctorum  et  Sanctarum  '  (St.  Basil 
St.  Eufrosina,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Thoma 
of  Canterbury,  and  St.  Lawrence),  twelfth  cen 
tury ;  3.  St.  Gregory,  '  De  Cura  Pastorali,'  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  eleventh  century  (probably  early] 
The  binding  is  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteentl 
century.  No.  2  certainly  would  seem  to  hav< 
belonged  to  Jewel.  At  the  top  of  the  first  lea 
is  written,  in  a  sixteenth  -  century  hand,  over  an 
erasure :  '  Hie  liber  quondam  fuit  Jois  Jwel  Epi  Sar 


t  tractat  de  Ainphilochio  ficto  ;  et  vide  censuran*. 
ius  in  replicatione  pag.  82, 83,  &c.  Et  vide  plursk 
n  indice  eius  libri.'  There  are  a  considerable 
lumber  of  MS.  notes  to  the  Life  of  St.  Basil,. 
Apparently  in  Jewel's  autograph.  These  are 
hiefly  written  in  the  margins,  and  have,  in  several 
ases,  been  preserved  by  the  outer  margins  having 
•een  folded  in  when  the  edges  were  cut.  No.  3 
las  written  in  red  chalk  at  the  top  of  fol.  1,. 
Matthajus  Parker,'  and  over  it  a  note  in  the 
3ame  hand  as  the  note  about  Jewel :  *  Hie 
psus  [sic]  liber  est  quern  Aluredus  Bex  misit 
ad  Eccl'iam.  Syreburnensem  quern  &  transtulit  e 
>astorali  G'egorij  latine  in  Anglicum.'  There  is- 
10  indication  of  Jewel's  ownership  in  the  MS.,  but 
t  is  probably  the  MS.  referred  to  by  him  in  two 
etters  to  Parker,  written  in  Jan.,  1568  (1569),  and 
reserved  in  MS.  Ii.  2.  4  in  University  Library,, 
jut  which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  our  MS.,  and 
not  to  the  one  in  which  they  ara  preserved.  The 
etters  are  said  to  be  printed  in  Jewel's  works,, 
ed.  Jelf,  viii.  193,  194." 

And   on    15   January  Mr.  Murray  writes- 
urther  : — 

"  I  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  Univ. 
Lib.  MS.  (Ii.  2.  4).  The  result  was  very  incon- 
clusive, and  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  or  our  MS.  (either  or  both) 
belonged  to  Jewel.  The  U.L.  MS.  was  written 
about  the  same  time  as  ours,  and  is  considerably- 
larger.  Jewel's  two  letters  to  Parker  are  pasted- 
in  at  the  end.  I  doubt  if  they  refer  to  the  volume. 
Jewel  speaks  of  the  volume  he  is  sending  to 
Parker  as  of  '  reasonable  bignesse,  welneare  as 
thicke  as  the  Communion  book.'  If  by  '  Com- 
munion book  '  he  means  Book  of  Common  Prayer^, 
the  Univ.  Lib.  MS.  cannot  be  that  to  which  he 
refers.  It  is  a  great  deal  larger  and  thicker 
than  any  Folio  P.B.  published  at  that  time. 
Moreover,  Jewel  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  MS.  which  he  was  sending  was  by  ^}lfric.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  chances  are  that  the- 
letter  does  not  refer  to  either  of  the  MSS.  If  it- 
does  refer  to  one,  it  is  probably  to  ours.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Univ.  Lib.  MS  is  a  note  by  a 
Parker  scribe  :  '  Wulffige  episcopus  decimus 
Ecclesise  Sareburnensis  ad  cuius  Ecclesiam  misit 
rex  Aluredus  hunc  librum  Pastoralem  Gregorii 
quern  ipse'  transtulit,'  &c.  There  is  no  internal 
evidence  that  the  MS.  came  from  Salisbury." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  would 
seem  to  be  (1)  that  the  MS.  sought  for  is- 
neither  in  the  Corpus  Christi  nor  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  but  (if  anywhere)  in  Trinity ; 
and  (2)  (which  substantiates  Mr.  Jenkins's, 
caveat)  that  Le  Bas's  description  of  it  is 
apparently  erroneous.  He  was  evidently 
misled  by  Jewel's  own  mistake ;  but  it  is 
passing  strange  that,  as  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,., 
he  did  not  examine  (Mr.  Murray's)  No.  2, 
nor  even  hint  that  his  own  College  was  the 
possessor  of  the  MS. 

3.  A  closing  point  illustrative  of  Jewel's- 
fondness  for  books.  Le  Bas  has  (p.  210) 
this  passage  : — 

"  Another  monument  of  Jewel's  munificent 
spirit,  was  tte  library  which  he  built,  at  his  owi*. 
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•expense,  for  his  Cathedral  Church.  This  benefac- 
tion was  afterwards  rendered  more  valuable  by 
the  liberality  of  his  successor,  Bishop  Gheast, 
who  supplied  the  same  library  with  a  collection 
of  books.  The  name  of  each  founder  was,  subse- 
quently, perpetuated  by  an  inscription,  in  which 
their  bounty  is  gratefully  recorded  :  '  Hsec  biblio- 
theca  extructa  est  sumptibus  R.P.  ac  D.D. 
Johannis  Jewelli,  quondam  Sarum  Episcopi  ; 
instructa  vero  libris  a  B.  in  Christo  P.  D.  Edmundo 
•Gheast,  olim  ejusdern  Ecclesin?  Episcopo  :  quorum 
memoria  in  benedictione  erit.  A.D.  1578.'  " 

Two  questions  of  not  unimportant  anti- 
quarian interest  are  prompted  by  this 
passage  :  ( 1 )  Did  Jewel  build  a  library  for 
his  Cathedral  ?  and  (2)  Is  the  "  inscription  " 
•existent  ?  and  if  so,  where  ?  Canon  Words- 
worth has  kindly  answered  the  queries  (in 
4i  letter  under  date  22  January)  thus  : — 

A.  The  Library  :— 

"  Our  library  [Salisbury]  is  (and  was)  thirty- 
three  steps  up  a  staircase,  and  now  runs  half  the 
length — formerly  ran  the  whole  length — of  one 
side  of  the  cloister — the  eastern  side.  Half 
was  pulled  down  in  1756.  I  think  if  you  saw 
it  you  would  agree  that  it  was  built  at  least 
a  century  before  Jewel's  time,  and  it  still  con- 
tains 170  MSS.  which  belonged  to  this  Cathedral 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
«ome  of  them  from  Old  Sarum  times.  We 
have  descriptions  (one  in  1733)  and  pictures 
of  the  cloister  and  library  before  Wyatt  (or 
the  men  of  1756  before  him)  touched  it,  and 
we  can  find  nothing  in  such  representations  to 
favour  the  assertion  that  any  early  Elizabethan 
builder  touched  the  building.*  A  considerable 
sum  was  spent  in  stone,  &c.,  for  repairing  the 
library  in  1480  ;  and  again,  when  Bishop  Gheast 
died  in  Feb.,  1577,  by  his  will  he  '  did  bequeath 
to  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sar', 
now  decayed,  all  my  books,  there  to  be  kept  for 
perpetual  remembrance ....  desiring ....  the  Dean 
and  Chapter. ..  .will  so  ordain  and  dispose  all 
these  my  same  books  to  places  and  stalls  as  may 
be  fit  for  the  preservation  and  good  keeping  of 
the  same.'  We  have  many  of  Gheast's  books — 
possibly  all  of  them — and  they  are  placed  in  plain 
old  shelves.  But  it  is  strange  that,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Jewel  built  a  library  as  early  even  as 
1560  (and  he  had  some  trouble  to  get  the  spire 
restored  after  it  was  struck  by  lightning  just  before 
his  entry  as  Bishop  in  1560),  it  should  be  described 

*  "  Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  I  have  found 
some  of  Mr.  Maiden's  extracts  from  fifteenth- 
century  Chapter  Act-books  at  Salisbury,  whence 
it  is  clear  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  decided  to 
.join  with  the  Bishop  (W.  Aiscough)  in  January, 
1444/5,  to  build  schools  and  a  library  over  one  side 
of  the  cloisters,  and  handed  over  100?.  to  those 
entrusted  with  the  work.  They  decided  to  go  on 
with  the  undertaking  in  December  following  ;  and 
in  June,  1446,  made  a  present  of  a  cope  of  red  velvet 
motley  with  the  letter  y  to  the  Abbess  and 
Convent  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  allowed  them 
to  open  a  quarry  for  the  requisite  stone  at  Tis- 
hury.  About  18  of  the  MSS.  still  in  our  library 
were  given  or  bequeathed  c.  1445-60.  Those 
given  by  J.  Stopynton,  Archdeacon  of  Dorset  and 
blaster  of  the  Bolls,  were  received  31  Oct.,  14.47." 


as  '  decayed '  in  1577.  He  may,  conceivably, 
have  built  some  small  room,  but  if  so,  all  trace  or 
tradition  of  it  has  been  swept  away.  Or  he  may 
have  done  some  repairs  to  the  hall  of  the  old 
library  now  removed  which,  in  his  friends' 
opinion,  amount  to  a  new  structure.  My  brother's 
(our  late  Bishop)  opinion,  however,  to  which  I 
refer  in  a  brief  article  on  Jewel  which  I  contributed 
to  Ollard  and  Crosse's  *  Diet,  of  Engl.  Ch.  Hist.,' 
is  recorded  by  his  own  hand  in  a  copy  of  Ayre's 
edition  (Parker  Society)  of  the  Works  of  Bishop 
Jewel,  where,  in  the  margin,  over  against  the 
words  '  the  erection  of  a  library  attached  to  the 
Cathedral,'  Dr.  John  Wordsworth  has  written : 
'  Probably  bibliotheca  only  means  bookcase  here.' 
I  venture  to  add  the  remark  that  Jewel  be- 
queathed 201.  to  the  Cathedral  for  repairs,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  may  have  employed  the 
money,  or  some  of  it,  on  library  fittings." 
B.  The  Inscription  : — 

"  That  inscription  was,  I  presume,  put  up 
about  the  second  year  of  Bishop  J.  Piers,  i.e., 
after  Bishop  Gheast's  books  presumably  had  just 
been  put  into  their  places.  No  such  inscription 
is  now  extant  (except  in  books),  nor  can  I  hear 
of  any  one  who  has  seen  it.  In  his  zeal  against 
superstition  Jewel  himself  did  a  great  deal  of 
destruction  of  Latin  Service-books  and  painted 
glass.  The  mutilation  then  begun  was  followed 
up  a  century  later,  with  less  discrimination,  in 
the  robbing  of  all  gravestones,  &c.,  of  their 
brasses  (two  important  ones  have  partially 
escaped)  ;  Jewel's  own  did  not  escape,  his  slab 
being  already  '  reft  of  its  brass  '  when  (in  1684) 
the  choir  was  repaved  with  marble.  That  monu- 
mental inscription  (attributed  to  Lawrence  Hum- 
phrey) is,  of  course,  on  record  ["Le  Bas  gives  it], 
though  the  brass  itself  was  lost.  It  says  nothing 
about  the  library  Our  present  memorials  of 
Jewel  in  the  Cathedral  are  of  modern  erection. 
You  will  recollect  Fuller's  reference  to  Jewel, 
that  he  had  enriched  the  Church  of  Salisbury 
with  a  fair  library  and  the  Church  of  England 
with  another.  He  must  have  known  pretty  well 
what  the  inscription  put  up  in  1578  meant.  I 
find  it  hard  to  think  that  there  was  not  some  sort 
of  '  Jewel  Memorial  Library '  put  up  when  Gheast's 
books  were  given  or  in  Gheast's  lifetime  by  way 
of  spending  Jewel's  legacy.  But  perhaps,  as 
sometimes  happens,  his  friends  and  admirers  gave 
scant  justice  to  the  nameless  builders  who  were 
before  him,  and  whose  stonework  has  outlasted 
that  of  1560-80  if  such  ever  existed.  It  appears 
that  some  care  was  taken  with  Gheast's  books, 
as  in  1578  seven  keys  were  procured  for  the 
library.  And  thus  we  may  believe  that  the 
efforts  which  Jewel  among  others  made  to  revive 
theological  studies  on  Reformation  lines,  both 
when  he  was  a  Royal  Commissioner  and  after  he 
became  Bishop,  may  have  been  beginning  to  bear 
fruit  under  Bishop  Piers." 

The  sum  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the 
"  extructa  est  sumptibus "  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  explained  as  meaning  either 
that  the  "  bibliotheca "  was  a  bookcase 
only,  or  that  some  kind  of  memorial  library 
was  erected  in  Bishop  Gheast's  episcopate 
out  of  Jewel's  own  legacy  to  the  Cathedral. 
j.  B.  McGovEBN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 
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ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL,  WESTMINSTER. — 
The  following  letter  provides  many  interest- 
ing allusions,  and  at  least  one  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  many  precious 
fragments  of  historical  London "  buildings 
came  to  be  preserved  in  Cottingham'e 
Museum.  It  is  addressed  to  E.  Wedlake 
Brayley,  then  librarian  of  the  Russell 
Institution  : — 

Waterloo  Bridge  Road 
Feb. 28th, 1836. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — In  compliance  with  your  request 
to  insert  a  short  notice  of  my  model  of  the  restora- 
tion of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  in  your  highly 
interesting  description  of  the  '  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.' I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  my  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  subject  by  my 'late  friend, 
Mr.  Thos.  Gayfere  at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in 
his  able  restoration  of  the  north  entrance  to 
Westminster  Hall  in  the  year  1821 ,  at  which  period 
I  had  casts  taken  of  all  the  ornaments  then  re- 
maining, and  afterwards  purchased  the  extensive 
collection  of  fragments  preserved  from  the  chapel 
by  the  late  Mr.  Capon  during  the  enlargement  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  Union  in  1801. 
These  interesting  documents  in  addition  to  a 
curious  description  of  the  original  timber  roof  of 
the  chapel  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Gayfere, 
induced  me  soon  after  the  fire  in  1834  to  attempt 
a  restoration  of  this  unrivalled  edifice. 

The  model  of  the  entirior  |>ic]  being  completed 
in  Feb.,  1835, 1  had  the  honour  to  exhibit  it  to  our 
most  Gracious  King  and  Queen,  in  the  hope  of 
exciting  such  an  interest,  in  behalf  of  the  pre- 
servation of  this  great  national  movement,  as 
would  put  to  shame  any  vandalic  attempts  at  its 
further  destruction. 

The  model  of  the  interior  is  now  in  progress,  and 
when  completed  will  exhibit  not  only. a  unique 
specimen  of  English  architecture,  but  one  which 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  exceeds  in  beauty  of 
design,  and  delicacy,  and  splendour  of  finishing 
every  other  building  of  the  pointed  style  in 
Europe. 

That  you  who  have  written  so  much,  and  so  ably 
in  defence  of  its  preservation  may  meet  your 
reward  by  living  to  see  it  restored  is  the  sincere 
wish  of 

My  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  Humble  Serv't 

L.  N.  COTTINGHAM. 

N.B. — The  model  will  be  exhibited  at  the  New 
National  Gallery  with  the  designs  for  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

HENRY  DETHICK. — Dr.  Venn  writes, c  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,'  vol.  i.  pp.  38-9, 
as  follows  : — 

"  Dyrrycke  (Dethick),  Henry,  sizar,  Nov.  1554  » 
B.A.,  1556-7  ;  M.A.,  1560  (apparently  incorpor- 
ated at  Oxford,  B.A.,  1568-9  ;  M.A.,  1572)  ;  B.D., 
1565.  One  of  the  fellows  nominated  in  the 
charter  of  Dr.  Caius,  1557.  Tutor  in  the  College 
for  some  time  till  Oct.,  1562  ;  steward,  1559  ; 
bursar,  1559-60  ;  Arts  Lecturer,  1560  ;  Salarist, 
1565.  Probably  youngest  son  of  Simon  Dethick, 
of  Wormegay,  Norf.,  who  died  1542  (r.  '  Norf. 
Vis.').  One  of  the  witnesses  to  Bishop  Shaxton's 


will  in  1565.  University  preacher,  1565  ;  ob- 
tained the  College  testimonial  for  holy  orders,. 
23  June,  1561.  Expelled  by  the  Master  dxiring  the 
disputes  of  1565,  and  appealed  to  the  Archbishop. 
*  The  drift  was,  as  he  (Archbishop  Parker)  judged,, 
for  Dethick  to  continue  such  sticklers  in  the 
College,  of  his  pupils,  as  might  win  him  in  time^ 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  the  Master's  room....  He 
meant,  within  the  compass  of  that  year,  to  have 
bestowed  Dethick  in  some  benefice. ..  .but  be- 
cause they  liked  not  of  this,  as  trusting  of  further 
friendship  elsewhere,  the  Archbishop  gave  them 
over  '  (Strype,  '  Parker,'  i.  396).  Perhaps  Vicar 
of  Orpington,  Kent,  1567.  He  was  imprisoned  by 
the  mandate  of  Parker,  but  was  released  in  July,. 
1571 ,  and  allowed  to  go  abroad  on  making  a  present 
to  the  College  of  40Z.  (' Annals  ').  It  seems,  there- 
fore, very  probable  that  he  is  the  '  Dr.  Dethick  ' 
mentioned  in  a  list  of  'rebels,  traitors,  &c., beyond 
sea,'  Dec.  23,  1590  ('  Lansd.'  68,  p.  157).  He  was- 
apparently  living  at  Liege,  and  is  called  a  canon 
of  St.  Paul's  there,  '  a  man  of  great  riches  in 
money  and  Jewells.'  There  is  a  note  against  his- 
name,  in  an  early  hand,  '  preb.  of  Norwich.' 
Perhaps  author  of  '  Feria?  sacra?  viii.  libris  com' 
prehensse,  in  quibus  naturae  Fabularum  et  Gratia^ 
Leges  exprimuntur  carmine,'  Lond.,  1577." 

To  supplement  this  account  it  may  be 
recorded  that  one  "  Drythicke  or  Dirrick, 
a  rank  Papist,  late  chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,"  was  in  Norfolk  in, 
August,  1570  (Public  Record  Office,  S.P.  Dom. 
Eliz.,  Ixxxiii.  10)  ;  and  that  on  3  June,  1578, 
the  Cardinal  of  Como  (Tolomeo  Galli, 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State)  wrote  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Liege,  Gerard  Van  Groesbeck, 
from  Rome  as  follows  (Archivio  Vatieano,. 
Arm.  xliv.  fol.  28  Litterce  Card.  Comensis) : — - 
"  Cum  Canonicatus  ecclesiae  Santi  Pauli  Civi* 
tatis  istius  Leodiensis  obitu  ^Egidii  Speculi  in 
urbe  defunct!  proximo  vacasset,  Srau8  D.N.  eum 
contulit  Henrico  Dethico  Sacerdoti  Anglo,  qui  in 
examine  per  concursum  facto  primo  loco  appro- 
batus  fuit.  Is  autem  cum  mitteret  litteras- 
apostolicas  dicta3  provisionis,  petiit  a  me  ut  eum. 
commendarem  Illmae  Ampl.  V.  ne  scilicet  permittat 
molestianx  impedimentumne  ullum  inferri  in 
adipiscenda  possessione,  sed  sua  ei  auctoritate 
favore  et  auxilio  adesse  velit.  Quo  quidem  officio 
et  libentius  fungor,  cmod  scio  Smo  D.N.  gratum  id 
fore,  qui  huiusmodi  homines  religiosos  patria 
extorres  quibuscunque  potest  inodis  sublevat^ 
Rogo,  igitur,  &c." 

Fr.  Persons,  S.J.,  writing  1  Dec.,  1598,. 
says  (Cath.  Rec.  Soc.,  ii.  207)  : — 

"  One  Doctor  Dethike  that  lived  first  in  Borne 
and  then  in  Liege,  and  was  helde  for  a  good  mann, 
untill  falliiige  acquainted  with  this  factioun,  hee- 
begane  first  to  make  journeys  to  Paris,  and  then  to 
deal  with  the  Councell  of  Inglande,  as  appeareth 
by  his  own  letters,  whereby  hee  came  at  last  to- 
bee  caste  into  the  Inquisition  of  Rome,  and  after- 
warde  hee  dyed  pyttifully  in  a  Hospitall  the  year 
1594." 

Dethick  was  received  at  the  English 
Hospice,  Rome,  27  Dec.,  1592  (Foley,. 
'Records  S.J.,'  vi.  565). 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 
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Fox  OF  STRADBROKE.  (See  11  S.  ix.  168, 
216,  310,  352).— So  much  has  lately  appeared 
in  your  columns  anent  Sir  Stephen  Fox  that 
I  think  the  epitaphs  in  Farley  Church 
which  I  have  just  copied  may  be  of  interest. 
'There  are  three  large  highly  ornamented 
tablets  on  the  north  wall  of  the  Ilchester 
mortuary  chamber,  now  used  as  a  chapel  for 
daily  service  :  that  to  the  first  wife  on  the 
west ;  the  one  to  the  knight  and  his  second 
wife  in  the  centre  ;  and  that  of  the  son  and 
!iis  wife  on  the  east.  They  are  written  in 
Latin,  French,  and  English  respectively,  and 
run  thus  : — 

Hie    .jacet    Honorab.    Dna    Dua    Elizabetha    Fox' 

Hon''lis  Viri   Stephani   Fox   EqtiH  Au'r. 
E  Regiis,  qui  Fisco    mine    praesunt,  Curatoribus, 
•Conjux,  per  quadraginta  &  quinq'  annos,  conjunc- 

tissima  ; 

Quern  bene  multis  auxit  faecunda  liberis, 

Sed  cunctis,  prater  Qui  adhuc  Bini  supersunt, 

Immatura  morte  dudum  pracreptis. 

Vixit  Ilia  quidem,  dum  vixit,  Bene, 

Nee  vero  potuit  Latere  ; 
Sanctis  in  media  nirnirum  aula  Moribus, 

Larga  erga   Egenos  manu  ; 

Et  Rei  familiaris  tarn  Laute  provida  ; 

«Lt    vix    Maritus    Superstes    major!    cum    Laude 

Aut  minori  cum  Invidia  publice  providerit. 

Decessit  uno  minor  Septuagenaria. 

Augsti  x°l:   MDCXCVI. 

Cy  Gist  Le  Tres  Honorable 
et  Le  Tres  Ancien  Chevalier 

Sir  Stephen  Fox 

Fondateur  De  Ceans 

Qui  Trespassa  age  de  90  Ans 

Le  Vingt  troisieme  de  Septembre 

1716. 

Cy  Gist   La  Tres   Honored   Dame 

Christine  Hope  epouse  en  seconde  Noces 

Du  Tres  Honorable  Chevalier 

Etienne  Fox 

Elle  Trespassa  agee  de  39  Ans 
Le  dix  septieme  de  Fevrier 

1718. 
Dieu  Aye  Merci   de   Leurs   Ames. 

.Here  lies  the  Body  of  Charles  Fox,  Esq. 
second  son  of  the  Rt.  Honble 

Sr.  Stephen  Fox 
by  his  first  wife,  which  Charles  was 

paymaster  of  the  forces 
to   King  James,   King  William   & 

Queen  Anne, 
he  died  aged  53 

Tlepresentative  in  Parliament  for  the  City 
of   Salisbury   September    8th    1713 

He  married 

Elizabeth  Carr  Trollope 

sole  daughter  &  heir  of 

Sr  William  Trollope  Baronet  of 

Caswick  in  the  county  of  Lincoln 

which  Elizabeth  died 

March  15th  1704  aged  42  years 

&  is  interr'd  near  this  place. 

E.  L.  H.  TEW. 

^Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 


A  SOURCE  OF  DEFOE'S  '  ROBINSON  CRU- 
SOE.'— In  the  ninth  part  of  Onze  Eeuw,  a 
Dutch  periodical  (1909,  IX.  iii.  360/.), 
Mr.  Hoogewerff  pointed  out  that  an  episode 
in  a  book  bearing  the  title  '  Hendrik  Smeeks, 
Beschrijvinge  van  het  magtig  Koningrijk 
Krinke  Kesmes,  Amsterdam,  1708,'  was  one 
of  the  sources  of  Defoe's  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 

Hettner  in  his  '  Literaturgeschichte  des 
achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts '  had  already 
pointed  out  the  connexion  between  the  two 
works,  but  as  he  mistook  the  date  of  the 
first  German  edition  (1721)  for  the  date  of 
the  original  Dutch  publication  (1708  :  eleven 
years  before  the  appearance  of  '  Robinson  '), 
he  looked  upon  the  episode  in  Smeeks's 
book  as  an  imitation  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 
As  German  scholars  had  hitherto  adopted 
this  view  of  the  matter,  I  drew  up  a  short 
article  for  the  May  number  of  the  Germanisch 
Eomanische  Monatschrift  (1914,  vi.  304pp.), 
to  which  article  I  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  English  investigators. 

LEON  POLAK,  Ph.D. 

Haarlem. 

Two  MYSTERIOUS  FRENCHMEN  AND  A 
DOG. — Among  the  archives  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Banff  I  have  discovered  a  curious 
letter  from  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, written  to  the  Provost  of  Banff, 
4  April,  1794:— 

"  In  consequence  of  some  papers  having  been 
accidentally  left  behind  by  two  men  travelling 
through  Grantham  very  lately,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  they  are  Emissaries  from  the  French 
Convention  and  probably  Members  of  that  Body, 
who  have  come  into  this  country  with  intentions 
hostile  to  the  peace  and  security  thereof." 

Accordingly,  he  sends  a  description  of  them, 
"  as  there  is  reason  to  suspect  they  are 
travelling  Northwards."  The  description 
runs  thus  : — 

"  One  of  them  is  a  young  man  about  22  years 
of  age,  thin  person,  fair  complexion,  and  stands 
about  5  ft.  10  in.  high  ;  light  eyes,  hair  plaited 
and  turned  up  behind  with  a  comb  ;  rather  well 
looking ;  wears  a  dark  blue  coat  with  yellow 
buttons,  a  green  and  brown  striped  coat ;  light 
blue  cassimer  breeches  ;  boots  ;  a  round  hat. 

"  The  other  is  an  old  man  about  50  ;  a  thin 
figure,  standing  about  5  ft.  11  in. — dark  com- 
plexion ;  long  face,  hair  hanging  down  ;  stoops 
a  little  ;  a  very  dark  brown  greatcoat,  which  he 
wears  constantly  buttoned,  so  that  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  has  an  under  coat  or  not ;  buttons 
the  colour  of  the  coat ;  boots,  and  a  round  hat. 

"  They  have  a  rough  spaniel  with  them,  with 
black  ears,  white  body  with  black  spots  ;  it  is 
old.  This  is  the  best  mark  of  any,  for  as  they 
seem'd  very  careful  of  it,  tho'  they  may  have 
changed  their  cloathes,  it  is  not  likely  they  would 
part  with  their  dog,  which  they  seem'd  very 
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tfond  of.  I  wish  I  could  h#ve  got  the  name  of 
*the  dog  ;  it  would  have  been  a  nice  trap  to  catch 
them  by." 

It  would  be  interest 'ng  to  know  who  the 
"sp:es"  were,  and  whether  any  other 
•magistrates  \vere  similarly  advised. 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 
123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

"  ROBERT  BURTON  "  AND  '  THE  HISTORY 
OP  THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALES.' — In  Miss 
Guiney's  interesting  article  on  '  Milton  and 
Vaughan  '  in  The  Quarterly  Review  for  April, 
I  find  the  following  : — 

"  Robert  Burton,  he  of  '  The  Anatomy  of 
.Melancholy,'  wrote  in  Vaughan's  time  a  *  History 
of  the  Principality  of  Wales,'  in  which  he  notes 
how  the  people  '  do  much  glory  in  their  Amb  ro- 
sins Merlin.'  " 

Shade  of  Democritus  Junior  ! 

'  The  History  of  the  Principality  of  Wales* 
by  R.  B.,'  published  in  1695,  the  year  of 
Vaughan's  death,  and  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury after  Burton's,  was  one  of  the  numerous 
productions  of  Nathaniel  Crouch.  On  some 
of  his  title-pages  the  name  of  Richard  Burton 
appears,  or  Robert  Burton — this  last,  accord- 
ing to  W.  E.  A.  Axon  (Life  of  Nathaniel 
€rouch  in  the  '  D.N.B.'),  after  his  death. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  it  happens,  besides  his 
well-known  fondness  for  him  of  'The  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,'  was  interested  in  the 
compilations  of  Nathaniel  Crouch.  We  find 
him  (Boswell,  chap.  Ixxviii.)  writing  to  Dilly 
on  6  Jan.,  1784,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
procure  him  a  set  of  "  Burton's  Books," 
'*  which  used  to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers  on 
the  bridge,"  and  mentioning  in  particular 
*  Admirable  Curiosities,  Rarities,  and  Won- 
ders in  England.'  He  adds  that  "  they  seem 
very  proper  to  allure  backward  readers." 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

"  LADY  "= WOMAN. — The  degradation  of 

this  word   is   noticed   in    1605   by   George 

Chapman:     "Lady    is    groune    a    common 

name  to  their  whole  sex  "  ('All  Fooles,'  F  2). 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

"  BLAND ANDERED." — In  the  Times  Lite- 
rary Supplement  for  4  June  a  review  of 
Miss  M.  Edith  Durham's  '  The  Struggle  for 
Scutari '  ends  with  the  statement  that  the 
one  redeeming  feature  of  European  diplo- 
macy in  the  author's  eyes  is  that  "  it  refused 
to  be  bktndandered  by  King  Nicholas,  and 
insisted  on  keeping  Scutari  for  Albania." 
One  can  guess  at  the  meaning,  but  I  do  not 
find  the  vord  in  any  available  slang  dic- 
tionary or  '  The  American  Glossary.' 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
tc  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


REFERENCES  FOR  QUOTATIONS  FROM  SWIFT 
WANTED. — Can  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  give 
the  references  to  the  following:  (i.)  Gray 
writes  :  "  Dean  Swift  has  made  it  manifest 
that  everything  is  a  Pudding  "  ;  (ii.)  Horace 
Walpole  writes  :  "  Sir  Jonathan  Swift  said, 
crowned  heads  and  cane  heads,  good  heads 
and  no  heads  at  all,  may  all  come  to 
disgrace  "  ? 

DR.  HEIGHINGTON  AND  HIS  WIFE  LYDIA. 
—  In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Walpole 
Gray  writes  :  "  Donee  gratus  eram  tibi.  I 
was  happier  than  Dr.  Heighington,  or  his 
wife  Lydia."  Can  any  one  explain  who  are 
the  characters  here  referred  to  ? 

PAGET  TOYNBEE. 

Fiveways,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

"  TlTMARSH  "    IN    AN    ALLEGED    POEM    BY 

TENNYSON. — Among  the  '  Suppressed  Poems 
of  Tennyson  '  there  are  the  following  lines, 
said  to  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Tennyson's  autograph  on  the  fly-leaf  of  -a 
book  illustrated  by  Bewick,  in  the  library 
of  the  late  Lord  Ravensworth  : — 

A  gate  and  a  field  half  ploughed, 
A  solitary  cow, 

A  child  with  a  broken  slate, 
And  a  titmarsh  in  the  bough. 

But  where,  alack,  is  Bewick 
To  tell  the  meaning  now  ? 

They  are  so  printed  on  p.  130  of  '  Suppressed 
Poems  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  1830-62  ' 
(London  :  published  by  J.  Thomson  at  10, 
Craven  Gardens,  Wimbledon,  S.W.,  MCMV., 
pp.  65-172,  149*-172*),  which  is  apparently 
a  portion  of  '  The  Avon  Booklet '  issued  by 
Thomson  at  Warwick  in  1903  or  1904.  A 
volume  of  '  Suppressed  Poems  of  Tennyson,' 
published  by  Sands  &  Co.,  also  contains  the 
lines. 

What  is  a  "  titmarsh  "  ?  Is  it  equivalent 
to  a  "marsh  tit,"  said  by  the  '  N.E.D.,' 
which  cites  the  name  from  G.  Montagu's 
'Ornithological  Dictionary'  (1802),  to  be 
the  same  as  a  "  marsh  titmouse  "  or  "  black- 
cap," Parus  palustris  '/  How  is  it  that  no 
instance  of  "  titmarsh  "  is  recorded  in  the 
'  N.E.D.'  and  the  '  English  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary '  ? 

Can  any  one  identify  the  picture  alluded 
to  ?  When  were  the  lines  first  made  public  ? 

L.  R.  M.  STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 
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MOORE  OF  WINSTER. — In  '  The  Genealo- 
gists' Guide  '  (Marshall)  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  "  Pedigree  of  Moore  of  Winster,  co. 
Derby  (includes  Smedley,  Bright,  Wood,  &c.), 
four  pages  folio,  compiled  by  T.  N.  Ince, 
1867."  May  I  ask  where  I  could  see  this  ? 
RALPH  SEROCOLD. 

"  IONA." — What  is  the  derivation  of 
"  lona,"  the  Scotch  island  ?  D. 

[Does  not  the  word  come  from  a  double  erroir— - 
that  of  Adamman,  who  wrote  "  loua  "  for  I,  or  Hii, 
and  that  of  transcribers  who  turned  loua  into 
lona.] 

DRYDEN  :  ST.  MARGARET'S,  WESTMIN- 
STER.— I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there 
are  any  entries  relating  to  persons  of 
the  name  of  Dryden  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished '  Registers  of  St.  Margaret,  West- 
minster,' edited  by  A.  M.  Burke.  A  near 
relative  of  John  Dryden  the  poet  is  said  to 
have  resided  in  the  parish. 

LlTERATUS. 

[There  are  no  entries  of  the  name  of  Dryden  in 
this  most  valuable  record.] 

STRAHAN  :    MACK. — I  want  to  get  bio- 

fraphical     information     about     Alexander 
trahan,   publisher,    of   Ludgate,    London, 
who     succeeded     Moxon,     and     published 
Tennyson's  poems  before  H.  S.  King. 

Also  I  want  to  know  if  Robert  S.  Mack 
is  living  ;  or,  if  dead,  where  I  can  get  bio- 
graphical information  concerning  him.  Can 
any  reader  help  me  ?  L.  WELSH. 

FRAINE  FAMILY. — I  should  be  glad  of  any 
references  to  this  family,  said  to  have  been 
of  Irish  origin,  members  of  which  were 
resident  in  Bath  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  married  into  the  Wrighte  or  Wright 
families,  also  of  Bath.  The  latest  record  I 
have  relates  to  Capt.  Fraine  of  Bath  in 
1800.  LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

COTTAM  FAMILY. — Information  respecting 
the  whereabouts  of  any  member  of  this 
family  connected  with  John  Cottam  of 
"  Horse  and  Jockey  Inn,"  Bedford,  who  died 
in  1 855,  will  be  welcome.  The  name  was  seen 
over  a  shop  in  Southwell,  near  Nottingham 
on  Easter  Monday,  1913  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
place  was  then  closed.  H.  T.  JOHNSON. 

Puckeridge,  Herts. 

PENMON  PRIORY. — Can  any  reader  refer 
me  to  works  dealing  with  the  above  ?  Said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth  century  on 
the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Anglesey,  the 
old  priory,  with  the  Abbot's  House  (where 
I_have  stayed)  is  still  standing,  and  the  fish- 


pond, brew-house,  and  dovecot  are  all  in 
good  preservation,  surrounded  with  some 
fine  walnut  and  chestnut  trees.  I  cannot 
get  to  know  any  more  about  it. 

JNO.  HILKLRK. 


PRIVY     COUNCILLORS. 

(11  S.  ix.  449.) 

ACCORDING  to  the  oath  which  a  Privy 
Councillor  takes  on  his  admission  to  office 
his  duties  are  to  : — 

1.  Advise  the  King  according   to  the  best  of 
his  cunning  and  discretion. 

2.  To  advise  for  the  King's  honour  and  the 
good  of  the  public,  without  partiality  through 
affection,  love,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread. 

3.  To  keep  the  King's  counsel  secret. 

4.  To  avoid  corruption. 

5.  To    help    and    strengthen    what    shall    be 
resolved  in  the  council. 

6.  To  withstand  all  persons  who  would  attempt 
the  contrary  ;   and 

7.  To  observe,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and 
true  Counsellor  ought  to  do  to  his  Sovereign  Lord. 

The  political  importance  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
since  the  duties  of  the  Government  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Cabinet. 

The  privileges  of  Privy  Councillors  are  to 
be  styled  "  Right  Honourable,"  and  to  have 
precedence  of  all  knights  and  baronets,  and 
of  the  younger  sons  of  barons  and  viscounts. 
A  Privy  Councillor  must  be  a  natural  born 
subject  of  Great  Britain. 

No  members  attend  the  deliberations  of 
the  Privy  Council  unless  they  are  specially 
summoned.  In  ordinary  cases,  only  the 
ministers,  the  great  officers  of  the  household, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  are 
summoned ;  but  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions summonses  are  sent  to  the  whole  of 
the  Council.  On  23  Nov.,  1839,  the  whole 
of  the  Privy  Council  were  summoned  to 
Buckingham  Palace  to  receive  the  Queen's 
announcement  of  her  intended  marriage  to 
Prince  Albert. 

Greville  relates  the  incident  as  follows  : — 

"  All  the  Privy  Councillors  seated  themselves 
[about  eighty  were  within  call  for  the  occasion] 
when  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  Queen  came  in,  attired  in  a  plain  morning 
gown,  but  wearing  a  bracelet  containing  Prince 
Albert's  picture.  She  read  the  declaration  in  a 
clear,  sonorous,  sweet-toned  voice,  but  her  hands 
trembled  so  excessively  that  I  wonder  she  was 
able  to  read  the  paper  which  she  held.  Lord 
Lansdowne  made  a  little  speech,  asking  her 
permission  to  have  the  declaration  made  public. 
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She  bowed  assent,  placed  the  paper  in  his  hands, 
•and  then  retired." — Greville's  Journal,'  23  Nov., 
1839. 

Some  interesting  sidelights  are  seen  in  the 
following  further  extracts  from  Greville  : — • 

"  When  I  was  with  the  Chancellor  the  other 
•day,  he  said  a  difficulty  had  been  started  about 
making  Prince  Albert  a  Privy  Councillor  before 
he  was  of  age,  and  asked  me  if  there  was  anything 
in  it.  I  found,  on  looking  into  the  books,  that 
the  Royal  Dukes  had  not  been  brought  into 
Council  till  they  were  of  age,  but  probably  that 
was  because  they  could  not  take  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords  before  ;  but  I  also  found  very  clear 
proofs  that  George  III. 's  sons  had  not  been  sworn, 
but  introduced  in  his  reign,  and  this  puzzled  me, 
for  I  remembered  to  have  sworn  several  of  them 
at  different  times  during  the  present  and  two 
last  reigns.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  and  asked  him  what  had  occurred  in  his 
case.  His  reply  cleared  the  matter  up.  He  said 
the  King's  sons  are  born  Privy  Councillors,  and 
that  they  are  declared  sworn  by  the  King  when- 
ever he  pleases  ;  that  accordingly  he  was  merely 
introduced  into  Council  in  1807  ;  but  after  the 
death  of  George  III.,  when  he  stood  in, a  different 
relation  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  he  was  sworn  ; 
and  again  at  the  accessions  of  King  William  IV. 
und  Queen  Victoria.  I  found  an  account  in  the 
Council  Books  of- the  form  with  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  introduced  into  Council  in  1784, 
and  this  I  sent  to  Melbourne  to  show  to  the  Queen, 
suggesting  that  Prince  Albert  should  be  introduced 
upon  the  same  terms  as  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark had  been  ;  and  with  the  same  ceremonies  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1784." — Greville's  '  Journal 
•of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,'  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

Meetings  of  the  Privy  Council  are  usually 
held  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
•and  six  Privy  Councillors  at  least  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  constitute  a  meet- 
ing :— 

"  The  list  of  Privy  Councillors  now  includes  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
great  officers  of  State,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Lords  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  President  of  the  Pro- 
bate, Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division,  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  the  members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  several  of  the  Scotch  judges,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ambas- 
sadors, some  of  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  and 
Governors  of  Colonies,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  &c.,  and  necessarily  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Members  of  the  Council  are  in  their 
•collective  capacity  styled  '  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council '  ;  individually, 
•each  member  is  styled  '  Right  Honourable.'  (The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  although  styled  '  Most 
Honourable,'  is  not  a  Privy  Councillor.  See 
"*  Notes  and  Queries,'  first  series,  iii,  496  ;  iv.  9, 
28,  137,  157,  180,  236,  284  ;  ix.  137,  158.)  Under 
the  authority  of  letters-patent  dated  28th  May, 
10  James  I.,  1612,  Privy  Councillors  take  prece- 
•dence  after  Knights  of  the  Garter.  Amongst 
themselves  they  take  rank  according  to  seniority 
of  appointment  when  no  other  principle  of  classifi- 


cation is  applicable  in  the  individual  instances. 
Privy  Councillors  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign 
without  either  patent  or  grant,  and  are  subject  to 
removal  at  his  discretion." — Chambers's  '  Ency- 
clopaedia.' 

A  list  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  is  in  '  Whitaker's  Almanack.' 
Bibliographically,  I  would  add  that  W.  J. 
Thorns' s  '  Book  of  the  Court '  contains  much 
valuable  information.  Mr.  A.  V.  Dicey, 
when  a  young  man  of  25,  gained  the  Arnold 
Prize  Essay  for  his  book  on  '  The  Privy 
Council,'  first  issued  in  1860,  and  since  re- 
issued in  1887  by  Macmillan,  with  a  careful 
analysis  at  the  beginning.  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  published  in  1834  his  slender  book, 
'  An  Essay  upon  the  Original  Authority  of 
the  King's  Council.'  Sir  Harris  Nicholas 
published  seven  volumes  of  '  The  Pro- 
ceedings and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  England,'  1834-7.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dasent  published  'Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,' 
6  vols.,  1890-3.  I  mention  these  last  two 
works  chiefly  in  order  to  direct  attention  to 
the  valuable  articles  on  the  Privy  Council 
(based  on  the  two  works  named)  which 
appeared  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  January, 

1892,  and   in   The   Quarterly  Review,  July, 

1893.  For   the  appellate  jurisdiction  and 
powers   of   the   Privy   Council   there   is   a 
'  Beport  of  the  Lords  Committee  on  the 
Privy    Council    Bill,'     1844.     Sir    Bobert 
Stout,  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand, 
contributed  to  The  Law  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  xxi.  (1905),  an  article,  '  Is  the  Privy 
Council  a  Legislative  Body  ?  '     Mr.  J.  F. 
Baldwin    has    within    the    last    few    years 
written  valuable  historical  articles  on  the 
subject  :     '  The   Beginnings  of  the  King's 
Council'  ( Trans., Boyal  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xix., 
1905)  ;     '  Becords  of  the  King's  Council  ' 
(American   Hist.    Review,    October,    1905)  ; 
'  Antiquities  of  the  King's  Council '  (English 
Hist.  Review,  January,  1906)  ;    '  The  Privy 
Council   of   Bichard    II.'    (American   Hist. 
Review,     October,     1906);      'The     King's 
Council  from  Edward  I.   to  Edward  III.' 
(English    Hist.    Review,    January,     1908)  ; 
'  The   King's   Council   and   the   Chancery  ' 
(American  Hist.    Review,   April   and   July, 
1910).    All  the  best  writers  on  constitutional 
history   have   numerous   passages   of   note 
upon  the  Privy  Council. 

At  a  fire  which  occurred  in  Whitehall  in 
1618  the  volumes  of  the  Privy  Council 
Begisters  belonging  to  the  preceding  years 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  were  lost  in  the 
confusion,  or  possibly  destroyed  in  the  fire. 
An  Order  in  Council  was  passed  directing 
the  clerks  of  the  Council  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  these  important  records  of  State 
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wherever  they  could  be  found.  The  British 
Museum  has  one  which  has  never  been 
restored  to  the  Council  office,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  series,  from  the  last  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  date,  is  perfect.  Charles 
Greville  was  very  angry  with  the  British 
Museum  authorities  for  not  yielding  up 
the  Register  in  their  possession.  See  his 
*  Journal '  under  date  7  June,  1843. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

In  '  The  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitu 
tion,'  by  the  late  lamented  Sir  William 
Anson,  B.  H.  J.  will  find  some  useful 
information.  In  vol.  i.  p.  40,  title,  '  Cabinet 
and  Party  Government,'  there  is  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Cabinet  has  super- 
seded the  Privy  Council.  See  also  vol.  ii. 
p.  65,  title,  '  The  Ordinary  and  the  Privy 
Councils,'  and  the  following  chapters  to 
p.  100;  and  see  also  p.  112.  Sir  William 
Anson  refers  to  many  authorities. 

R.  H.  J.  will  also  find  a  great  deal  about 
the  Privy  Council  in  '  The  Encyclopaedia 
of  the  Laws  of  England,'  second  edition, 
vol.  ii.  p.  644,  title,  '  Privy  Council,'  and  in 
vol.  vii.  p.  51  of  '  The  Laws  of  England,'  by 
Lord  Halsbury  ;  '  Constitutional  Law,' 
Sec.  3,  title,  '  The  Privy  Council.'  There 
is  an  excellent  article  in  Chambers's  '  Ency- 
clopaedia '  under  the  same  title,  and  lastly, 
there  is  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay,  1860, 
entitled  '  The  Privy  Council,'  by  A.  V. 
Dicey,  now  the  distinguished  writer  on 
constitutional  questions. 

HARRY  B.   POLAND. 


"TROD"  (11  S.  ix.  27,  116,  158,  454).— 
Although  we  have  diverged  somewhat  from 
the  original  quest  in  treating  this  mono- 
syllable as  a  substantive,  it  may  be  useful 
to  supplement  what  has  been  said  of  it  in 
this  character.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
especially  perhaps  in  the  northern  counties, 
"trod"  was  once  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  way,  path,  or  footstep,  and  here 
and  there  the  usage  may  still  linger.  Within 
living  memory  a  novelist  employed  '  The 
Hot  Trod  '  as  the  title  of  a  story  illustrative 
of  clan  rivalry.  Jamieson  duly  enters  the 
term  in  the  Scottish  Dictionary,  giving  as 
derivation,  "  A.-S.  trod.,  vestigium,  gradus, 
passus,"  and  as  definition  "  a  path,  a  step, 
a  footstep."  He  illustrates  thus  from 
Tarras's  Poems,'  p.  59  : — 

This  is  the  worst  o'  a'  mishaps. 
'Tis  waur  than  death's  fell  trod. 

Tarras  was  a  Buchan  man,  who  published 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1804,  '  Poems,  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect.'  THOMAS  BAYNE. 


HERALDIC  (US.  ix.  430). — The  family  of 
Booth  bear  "  argent  three  boars'  heads 
erased  erect  sable  2  and  1,  armed  or,"  and  for 
their  crest,  "  a  lion  passant  argent  standing 
on,  two  branches  of  laurel  proper."  The 
sinister  impalement  of  the  shield  in  question 
contains  the  arms  of  Moore,  viz.,  "  ermine, 
three  greyhounds  courant  sable,  on  a  canton 
gules  a  lion  of  England  for  augmentation," 
as  borne  by  Moore,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lndon  in 
1682. 

The  ermine  spots  on  the  field  have  evi- 
dently been  mistaken  by  your  correpondent 
for  "  Latin  crosses.'*  WILFRED  DRAKE. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  POETS  (11  S.  ix.  448). — 
The  following  dates  are  given  in  Simms's 
'  Bibliotheca  Staffordiensis  '  : — 

1.  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  b.  at  Derby  31  Oct., 
1758,  d.  1845. 

2.  William  Mountfort  (?  Mountford),  b.  Staffs, 
1659  ;   assasinated  by  Lord  Mohun  and  Capt.  Hill 
in  the  year  1092. 

3.  Rev.-  George  Butt,  b.  at  Lichfield  26  Dec., 
1741,  d.  30  Sept.,  1795. 

4.  Mary  Knowles,  b.  at  Rugeley  5  May,  1733, 
d.  at  London  3  Feb.,  1807. 

5.  Not  mentioned. 

0.  Robert  Waring,  b.  at  Lea,  near  Wolver- 
hampton,  1614,  d.  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  10  May, 
1658. 

7.  Rev.  Thomas  Moss,  b.  at  Bilston  (n.d.),  d. 
at  Stourbridge,  7  Dec.,  1808. 

There  are  other  interesting  details  of  most 
of  the  above,  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
transcribe  for  MR.  INGERSLEY  if  he  is  not 
within  easy  reach  of  a  copy  of  the  above 
work,  in  which  case,  perhaps,  he  would 
write  me  direct. 

HOWARD  H.  COTTERELL, 

F.B.Hist.S.,  F.B.S.A. 
Foden  Road,  Walsall. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  '  D.N.B.'  does  not 
mention  place  and  date  of  birth  of  three  of 
the  poets  referred  to,  as  a  reference  to  Simms's 
'  Bibliotheca  Staffordiensis,'  gives  the  par- 
ticulars. If  B.  M.  INGERSLEY  will  refer  to  a 
copy  he  will  obtain  correct  details. 

Bobert  Waring  was  not  a  native  of  Stafford- 
shire., nor  yet,  I  think,  was  the  Bev.  Thomas- 
Moss,  nor  possibly  Mrs.  Katharine  Thomson  ; 
for  although  her  father  was  for  some  short 
time  of  Etruria  in  that  county,  he  removed 
to  Greek  Street,  London,  and  shortly  after- 
wards married  his  wife  from  Derby.  See- 
Meteyard's  '  Wedgwood,'  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

BISHOP  CARTWRIGHT  (11  S.  ix.  150). — 
If  the  gentleman  who  inquired  some  weeks 
ago  about  the  Bishop  will  write,  I  may  be- 
able  to  give  him  full  particulars  as  to  parent- 
age, family,  &c.  R.  SIMMS. 
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AN  OXFORD  COPTIC  DICTIONARY  (11  S. 
ix.  450). — The  dictionary  in  question  was 
that  published  by  Archdeacon  H.  Tattam 
(see  '  D.N.B.')  ;  it  was  published  in  1835,  the 
two  editions  of  his  '  Coptic  Grammar  ' 
appearing  in  1830  and  1863  respectively. 
The  '  Dictionary  '  was  doubtless  an  inferior 
work  in  the  eyes  of  Peyroii,  who  was  (for 
his  day)  a  scientific  and  philological  in- 
vestigator of  the  first  order  ;  Stern  justly 
says  of  it :  "  Nur  mit  Vorsicht  zu  be- 
nutzen  "  ;  but  Tattam's  services  to  an 
appreciation  in  England  of  Coptic  literature, 
and  of  the  Copts  themselves,  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  and  many  of  the  most  interesting 
Coptic  MSS.  in  various  English  collections 
are  the  result  of  his  fruitful  Egyptian 
travels.  S.  G. 

LANCASHIRE  PROVERB  (11  S.  ix.  427). — 
This  proverb  may  not  claim  to  be  Lancas- 
trian. I  heard  it  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  and  often  in  Derbyshire,  as  "  What 
conies  over  the  Devil's  shoulder  goes  back 
under  his  thigh."  There  wTere  several  ways 
of  putting  it ;  nor  was  the  application  far 
to  seek.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

CHARLES  I.  :  JOHN  LAMBERT  AND  LIEUT.  - 
COL.  COBBETT  (US.  ix.  430). — Of  General 
John  Lambert  Prof.  Firth  says  : — 

"  Though  Lambert's  military  duties  kept  him 
at  a  distance  during  the  king's  trial,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  approved  of  it  (Rushworth, 
vii.  1367)." 

Lieut. -Col.  Ralph  Gobbet  was  ordered 
to  remove  the  king  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Hurst  Castle  ;  secured  good 
treatment  for  Charles  at  Hurst  Castle ; 
and  conducted  him  from  that  gloomy 
lodging  to  the  mainland.  On  14  Oct., 
1659,  Cobbet  was  sent  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  into  Scotland,  but  on  his 
arrival  was  committed  close  prisoner  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  by  Monck.  In  April,  1660, 
he  was  arrested  near  Daventry  by  Ingoldsby, 
together  with  Lambert,  Okey,  Axtell,  Cred, 
and  others.  But  Okey  and  Axtell  managed 
to  escape. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH'S  '  DREAMTHORP  '  (11 
S.  ix.  450). — 3.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  in  his 
address  at  the  University  of  Oxford  of 
26  June,  1886,  on  '  Four  Great  Actors,'  says  : 

"  Coleridge  is  reported  to  have  said  that  to  see 
(Edmund)  Kean  act  was  '  like  reading  Shakespeare 
by  flashes  of  lightning.'  " 

DUBBER  FAMILY  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
(US.  ix.  449). — See  'Surrey  Archaeological 
Collections,'  v.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


OLD  ETONIANS  (11  S.  ix.  350).— Joseph 
Lyons  Athill,  elder  son  of  Dr.  John  Athill 
of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  West  Indies,  was 
born  there  30  Aug.,  1748.  He  was  some- 
time a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
and  a  judge,  married  24  April,  1775,  Mi>. 
Christian  Livingston,  widow,  and  dkd 
13  Sept.,  1790.  V.  L.  OLIVER. 

(US.  ix.  449.) 

George  Boscawen,  admitted  1754,  left  1761  ^ 
almost  certainly  son  of  General  George  B.  by 
Anne,  dau.  of  John  Morley  Trevor  of  Tre- 
vallyn,  co.  Denb.  He  was  born  4  Sept.,  1745,. 
andwasM.P.  for  St.  Mawes,  1768-74,  and 
forTruro,  1774-80.  He  married  Annabella, 
second  daughter  of  Rev.  Sir  William  Bun- 
bury  of  Bunbury,  co.  Chester,  fifth  baronet 
(1681).  George  the  father  was  third  son  of 
Hugh,  first  Viscount  Falmouth. 

R.  M.  GLENCROSS. 

[MB.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

c  ANECDOTES  OF  SOME  DISTINGUISHED- 
PERSONS  '  (11  S.  ix.  450). — The  compiler 
of  the  above  book  was  William  Seward 
(1747-99),  who  contributed  a  series  of 
papers  called  '  Drossiana  '  to  the  European 
Magazine,  beginning  in  October,  1789,  p.  243. 
These  papers  formed  the  basis  of  his  anony- 
mous "  Anecdotes  of  Some  Distinguished 
persons,  chiefly  of  the  present  and  two  pre- 
ceding centuries.  Adorned  with  sculptures 
(supplement),  &c.,"  5  vols.,  1795-97  (which 
passed  into  a  fifth  edition  in  4  vols.  in  1804). 
This  was  followed  in  1799  by  2  vols.  of 
'  Biographiana.'  For  biographical  details  of 
Seward  see  '  D.N.B.' 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 
[C.  W.  S.  also  thanked  for  reply.] 

PARIS  IN  1780  AND  1860  (11  S.  ix.  169r 
415). — If  these  years  are  meant  to  include 
those  between,  perhaps  the  following  may 
be  useful : — 

"  A  New  Picture  of  Paris  ;  or,  The  Stranger'* 
Guide  to  the  French  Metropolis,  by  Edward 
Planta.  Fifteenth  edition,  considerably  enlarged. 
London  :  Printed  for  Samuel  Leigh,  18,  Strand  ; 
and  Baldwin,  Cradock  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row ,. 
1827." 

"  Galignani's     New     Paris     Guide     for     1854,. 
Paris,  A.  and  W.  Galignani  &  Co.,  Rue  Vivienne,. 
No.  18." 
Both  of  these  books  are  profusely  illustrated- 

ANGLESEA  HOUSE,  DRURY  LANE  (11  S. 
ix.  229,  277). — According  to  '  A  New  View 
of  London  '  (Edward  Hatton),  1708,  p.  21,. 
Cradle  Alley  (ante,  p.  277)  was  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  Drury  Lane,  near  Long  Acre. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
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LOMBABD  STREET  BANKERS  :  SIR  STEPHEN 
EVANCE  (11  S.  ix.  230,  272,  298,  373,  453).— 
The  following  remarks  from  '  The  Signs  of 
Old  Lombard  Street,'  by  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
F.S.A.,  in  reference  to  No.  29,  "  The  Black 
Boy,"  would  appear  to  establish  a  con- 
nexion between  Evans  and  Evance  : — 

"  Upon  reference  to  The  Little  London  Directory 
of  1677,  we  see  that  Peter  Percefull  and  Stephen 
Evans  were  at  this  sign  keeping  running  cashes. 
In  1697  The  London  Gazette  informs  us  that  Sir 
Francis  Child  resigned  the  office  of  Jeweller  to  the 
King  and  that  Sir  Stephen  Evance  was  appointed 
to  that  honour  in  his  stead.  The  firm  afterwards 
became  Evans  &  Hale." 

WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

LIVERPOOL  KEMINISCENCES  (11  S.  ix. 
368,  436). — 

"  The  Streets  of  Liverpool,  with  Some  of  their 
Distinguished  Residents,  Reminiscences,  and 
•Curious  Information  of  Bye-gone  Times,  Historical 
Notes  respecting  Everton — North  and  South. 
By  James  Stonehouse.  Published  by  Edward 
Howell,  Church  Street,  Liverpool  [no1*  date], 
pp.  230." 

This  volume  is  bound  up  with 

"  Liverpool.  History  of  the  Mersey,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Early  Recollections,  the  Old  Dock,  the 
Ancient  Mersey,  its  Traditions,  Wallasey  Pool,  ye 
Lyr  Poole  ;  the  Modern  Mersey  —  its  Tides, 
•Channels,  Mersey  Docks,  and  Harbour  Board,  &c. 
By  Benjamin  Blower.  Published  by  Edward 
Howell,  Church  Street,  Liverpool,'5  n.d.,  pp.  88, 
in  blue  cloth. 

On  p.  199  is  the  following  :— 

"  When  the  pressgangs  came  on  shore  the 
utmost  confusion  and  dismay  took  place  among 
the  denizens  of  Bridge-street,  Wapping,  Little 
Bird-street,  and  thereabout.  On  the  30th  May, 
1775,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Upton  in  the 
river,  from  Maryland,  the  Winchelsea  man-of- 
war,  then  lying  at  anchor  off  the  town,  sent  her 
barge,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  to 
board  her.  On  the  Upton's  men  finding  the 
barge's  intention,  they  seized  their  captain  and 
'chief  officer  and  fastened  them  in  the  cabin.  As 
the  Winchelsea's  barge  ran  alongside,  the  Upton's 
men  swore  that  the  man-of-war's  men  should 
not  board  them,  and  if  they  did  they  would 
depress  their  guns  and  fire  upon  them.  At  that 
time  every  merchant  man  was  more  or  less  armed, 
•and  able  to  make  a  stout  resistance  in  case  of 
attack.  Seeing  matters  thus  formidable,  the 
Winchelsea  s  barge  sheered  off,  to  put  back  for  a 
reinforcement.  The  Upton's  men,  seeing  this, 
lowered  their  yawl  and  pulled  to  shore.  They 
were,  however,  followed  by  the  Winchelsea's 
men,  when  a  fierce  encounter  took  place,  shots 
being  fired  on  both  sides,  the  struggle  ending  by 
the  yawl  being  upset.  Two  of  the  crew  swam 
-ashore,  others  were  captured,  and  two  were 
drowned.  The  offiser  commanding  the  barge 
was  shot  in  the  cheek,  the  ball  passing  cleaa 
through  his  mouth." 

ALFRED  SYDNEY  LEWIS. 
Library,  Constitutional  Club,  W.C. 


"  STILE  "="  HILL"  (11  S.  ix.  430).— Under 
this  word  the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary  ' 
refers  to  "  steel,"  which  occurs  in  Rox- 
burgh and  Northumberland  with  the  mean- 
ings "  a  ridge  ;  a  point  or  tongue  of  land  ; 
a  precipice;  a  rock."  High  Stile,  Steel  Fell, 
and  Steel  Knotts  are  names  of  summits 
in  different  parts  of  the  English  Lake 
District.  CHARLES  MADELEY. 

Warrington. 

Webster's  Dictionary,  1911,  p.  2045,  lower 
section,  gives  : — 

"Still  [cf.  dial,  steel,  a  precipice,  M.E.  steal,  a 
step,  and  E.  sty,  to  ascend],  a  steep  hill  or  ascent, 
obs." 

Jamieson's  '  Scotch  Diet,,'  v.  '  Steel '  :— 
"  1.  A  wooded  cleugh  or  precipice.  2.  The  lower 
part  of  a  ridge  projecting  from  a  hill,  where  the 
ground  declines  on  each  side.  Also  compare  the 
adj.  stett,  steep  Dan.  steil,  steep ;  A.-S.  styll.  Scansio, 
styl-an,  scandere,  whence  says  Lye,  our  style, 
scansile." 

TOM  JONES. 

CLACK  SURNAME  (11  S.  ix.  428). — On 
p.  80,  vol.  i.,  of  '  Surnames  of  the  United 
Kingdom'  (1912)  Mr.  Henry  Harrison  says 
that  this  is 

"  the  old  Anglo-Scandinavian  personal  name 
Clac(c,  Klak(fc,  doubtless  connected  with  Old 
Norse  klaba,  to  chatter." 

The  word  is  still  in  extensive  dialectical 
use.  See  '  E.D.D.,'  i.  608.  In  Lincolnshire 
and  elsewhere,  worthless  talk  is  spoken  of 
as  "  clack."  "  Hohd  your  clack,  I'm  stalled 
o'  hearin'  ye"." 

Like  Robert  Southey,  King  of  Rhyme, 
Who  now  gets  yearly  butt  of  sack 
As  payment  for  what  we  call  clack. 

See  p.  114  of  'Glossary  of  Words  used  in 
the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and  Corringham,' 
by  Edward  Peacock,  2nd  ed.,  1889. 

The  "  clack-dish "  carried  by  beggars, 
and  referred  to  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,' 
III.  ii.  113,  was  fitted  with  a  movable  lid, 
by  means  of  which  a  clacking  noise  was  made 
to  attract  attention.  A.  C.  C. 

LiEUT.-CoL.  JAMES  MACPHERSON  (11  S. 
ix.  269,  314). — Lieut. -Col.  James  MacPherson 
was  a  son  of  Lachlan  MacPherson  of  Ralia 
by  his  wife,  Grace  MacPherson  of  the 
Banchor  family.  Further  particulars  of  his 
family  and  career  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Alexander  MacPherson' s  *  Church  and  Social 
Life  in  the  Highlands  '  (Edinburgh,  Black- 
wood  &  Sons,  1893).  The  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ralia  family  is,  I  believe, 
Mr.  MacPherson  of  Glentruim  (in  Burke's 
'  Landed  Gentry  ').  J.  A.  C. 
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LOCH  CHESNEY  (US.  ix.  389,  433).— I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL 
for  his  reply  to  my  question.  Will  he  adc 
to  his  kindness  by  saying  if,  from  his  exhaus- 
tive knowledge  of  Galloway,  he  can  tell  me 
if  the  family  name  of  Chesney  was  known 
there  ? 

It  is  believed  to  be  French,  not  Celtic 
and  a  branch  appeared  in  Ulster  in  1642 
who  were  believed  to  come  from  Galloway  in 
"  the  Scottish  Army."  Y.  T. 

NEW  ALLUSION  TO  SHAKESPEARE  (11  S 
ix.  447). — This  is  not  new.  It  is  a  mere 
•rechauffe  of  the  famous  passage  in  Fuller's 

*  Worthies,'  from  which  the  harmless  drudge 
who    compiled    the    Dictionary    has    been 
careful    to    omit    all    the    best    things.     On 
referring  to  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of 
J.     Eglington    Bailey's     '  Life    of    Thomas 
Fuller,'  I  find  it  there  duly  recorded  that 
the  second  part  of  *  An  Hist.  Diet,  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  1692,'  is  taken  from  Fuller' 
Lives    in    the     '  Worthies.'     One    sentence 
from  this  same  source  has  found  its  way,  in 
a  second-hand  and  mutilated  form,  into  the 
works  of  Robert  Browning,   who   chose   as 
the  first  motto  of  '  Ferishtah's  Fancies  '  : — 

46  His  genius  was  very  jocular,  but,  when  dis- 
posed, he  could  be  very  serious." — Article 

*  Shakespear,'   Jeremy  Collier's   '  Historical,   &c., 
Dictionary,'  2nd  ed.,  1701. 

By  this  is  meant  the  new  edition  of  the 
English  translation  of  Moreri's  '  Dictionary  ' 
prepared  by  Jeremy  Collier  (R.  C.  Christie's 
4  Essays,'  p.  14). 

What  Fuller  wrote  was  : — 

"  Adde  to  all  these,  that  though  his  Genius 
generally  was  jocular,  and  inclining  him  to 
festivity,  yet  he  could  (when  so  disposed)  be 
solemn  and  serious,  as  appears  by  his  Tragedies  ; 
so  that  Heraclitus  himself  (I  mean  if  secret  and 
unseen)  might  afford  to  smile  at  his  Comedies, 
they  were  so  merry  ;  and  Democritus  scarce  for- 
bear to  sigh  at  his  Tragedies,  they  were  so  mourn- 
full." — '  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,' 
ii.  414  (1811). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  hardly  a  "  new  " 
allusion,  having  first  appeared  in  Thomas 
Fuller's  '  History  of  the  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land, 1662,'  p.  126.  It  was  given  in  full  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Centurie  of  Prayse,  ed.  by 
Ingleby  &  Smith,  1879,"  pp  246-7,  and 
•quoted  again  on  p.  108  of  my  '  Shakespeare 
Bibliography,  1911.'  MR.  MAURICE  JONAS, 
however,  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for 
pointing  out  the  use  of  Fuller's  comment  in 
the  '  Historical  History  '  described. 

WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 


DR.  KING,  AUTHOR  OF  '  ANECDOTES  OF  HIS 
OWN  TIMES  '  (11  S.  ix.  230). — He  is  said  to 
have  been  son  of  the  Rev.  Peregrine  King, 
and  went  to  Ireland  in  1727  about  a  lawsuit 
in  connexion  with  an  uncle's  fortune.  In. 
my  '  Great  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Wm.  King, 
D.D.,  1650-1729,'  published  1906,  I  mention 
him  as  one  of  "  three  distinguished  con- 
temporaries of  the  same  name,  but  not  of  the 
same  family "  (p.  278),  viz.,  Archbishop 
King;  Wm.  King,  LL.D.,  1663-1712,  the 
Christ-Church  wit  and  author  ;  and  Wm. 
King,  LL.D.,  1685-1763,  Principal  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  a  Jacobite,  author  of 
{  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Times,'  &c. 

CHARLES  S.  KING,  Bart. 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

"VOSSIONER"  (11  S.  ix.  210,  390,  437). 
— W.  S.  B.  H.  is  right  in  saying,  at  the  last 
reference,  that  "  a  distinction  was  recognized 
between  advowsons  and  patronages."  In 
1348  Edward  III.,  by  his  foundation  charter, 
granted  to  St.  Stephen's  College,  Westminster, 
a  house  in  Lombard  Street,  "  unacum 
patronatibus  et  advocationibus  ecclesiarum 
parochialium  de  Dewesbury  et  Wakefeld  " 
(Dugdale's  '  Monast.,'  vi.  1349).  The  patron- 
atus,  or  patronage,  was  the  right  to  present ; 
the  advocatio,  or  advowson,  was  the  thing 
presented  or  granted.  At  Dewsbury  the 
thing  presented  was  the  manor,  or  manorial 
rights  of  the  church. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Chadwick  has  edited  an  account 
of  the  manor  of  Dewsbury  for  the  years 
1348-54  (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal, 
xxi.  352-92).  It  is  headed  '  Compotus 
Ecclesie  de  Dewsbury.'  The  receipts  include 
(inter  alia]  the  rent  of  assize,  the  rents  of  two 
mills,  the  tithes  of  wheat  and  lambs,  the 
mortuaries,  and  the  rent  of  the  pigeon -cote. 
The  payments  include  (inter  alia)  the 
repairs  of  the  church,  the  salaries  of  two 
chaplains,  the  expenses  of  holding  the  court, 
and  the  salary  of  the  reeve  for  collecting  rent, 
apparently  the  rent  of  assize.  By  far  tho 
greater  part  of  the  lord's  income  is  derived 
Tom  tithe.  This  was  a  rich  manor  or 
Benefice.  It  is  described  in  the  Court  Rolls 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  "  the  rectory 
manor,"  and  in  1859  as  "  the  manor,  lorcl- 
ihip,  or  rectory  of  Dewsbury."  Here,  as  in 
rery  many  other  cases,  the  grant  of  the 
advocatio  was  a  grant  of  the  manor.  There 
s  no  other  word  in  the  foundation  charter 
ust  referred  to  by  which  the  manor  coul-1 
lave  passed. 

The  law  books  say  that  a  grant  of  a  manor, 
without  adding  other  words,  will  pass  tho 
idvowson.  The  converse  was  once  true  ; 
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the  grant  of  an  advowson  passed  the  manor. 
Wakefield  is  described  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor's  '  Rectory  Manor  of  Wakefield,' 
which  I  have  not  read. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Richard  Woddomes,  who  is  called  "  parson, 
patron,  and  vossioner,"  was  the  owner  of  the 
manor  of  Upton.  If  he  was,  then  "  vos- 
sioner," which  is  short,  as  MR.  MAYHEW  says, 
for  "  advowsoner,"  means  lord  of  the  manor. 

S.  O.  ADDY. 

MOIRA  JEWEL  (US.  viii.  489  ;  ix.  33,  436). 
The  centenary  celebration  was  that  of  Lodge 
No.  253  (England),  held  9  April,  1885.  The 
author  of  the  paper  read  on  that  occasion 
(from  which  I  quoted  all  it  contained  about 
the  jewel),  died  in  1901.  Two  later  publica- 
tions on  the  history  of  the  same  Lodge,  one 
issued  in  1912,  and  the  other  in  1913,  do  not 
mention  the  subject,  with  exception  of  a 
statement  in  the  first-named,  that  three 
members  took  a  journey  to  London  ex- 
pressly to  attend  the  presentation  to  Lord 
Moira  in  1813,  and  were  thanked  for  so 
doing.  W.  B.  H. 

WICKHAM  (11  S.  ix.  70). — In  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  Barbados,  is  recorded  the  will  of 
a  George  Olliver  of  the  said  island,  in  which 
he  mentions  his  wife  Anne,  son  George, 
daughter  Anne,  father-in-law  Nathaniel 
Wickham,  brothers-in-law  George  Wickham 
and  William  Gibbs,  cousin  Capt.  Lapthorne, 
and  overseer  Samuel  Lapthorne,  probate 
2  Dec.,  1648.  Mr.  N.  Darnell  Davis,  C.M.G., 
gave  me  this  abstract  two  years  ago.  In 
order  to  construct  a  pedigree  of  this  family 
your  correspondent  should  write  to  the 
Registrar  of  Barbados,  who  might  permit  a 
search  to  be  made  by  one  of  his  clerks. 
Having  recently  spent  several  weeks  at 
Bridgetown,  I  can  say  that  the  records  are  in 
excellent  order.  All  the  originals,  which 
were  rapidly  perishing,  have  been  carefully 
transcribed.  The  various  parish  registers 
have  been  also  copied,  and  there  is  an  excel- 
lent general  index  of  them,  so  that  a  search 
is  greatly  facilitated.  There  is,  however,  no 
Index  of  Deeds. 

Thomas  Wvborne,  iate  of  New  England, 
chyrurgeon,  in  his  will  dated  30  Nov.,  1689, 
leaves  his  estate  to  his  friend  Nathaniel 
Wickham  of  Whitechapple,  chyrurgeon 
(P.C.C.  183  Vere).  This  latter  may  have 
been  identical  with  Nathaniel  Wickham  of 
Wapping,  M.D.,  whose  son  Richard  matri- 
culated from  New.  Coll.  in  1715,  aged  15,  and 
whose  second  marriage  took  place  2  June, 
1711,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Lysons  notes 


a  monumental  inscription  (apparently  to  him  T 
in  1727  at  Westham  in  Essex. 

Nathaniel  Wickham,  M.D.,  presented  a 
memorial  in  1718  in  favour  of  Col.  Tho. 
Morris  of  Antigua.  I  have  a  photograph  of 
the  marble  slab  over  the  vault  of  Major  John 
Wickham  of  Antigua,  who  died  in  1723r 
aged  41.  It  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
has  his  crest  (a  bull's  head  erased  charged  on 
the  neck  with  two  chevrons)  and  arms  (two- 
chevrons  between  three  roses). 

V.   L.   OLIVER. 

Sunninghill,  Berks. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  JANE,  DUCHESS  OF 
GORDON,  &c.  (11  S.  vii.  447,  496;  viii.  56, 
114).  —  The  following  notes  may  prove 
useful  to  the  correspondents  interested  in 
this  subject  :  —  • 

"  The  Leopold,  50  Guns,  Captain  Humphries,  is- 
appointed  to  convoy  the  outward  bound  East 
Indiamen  now  collecting  at  Portsmouth  to  be 
despatched  about  the  end  of  the  ensuing  week. 


Lady  Jane  Dundas 

Harriet 

Indus 

Jane,Dutches  [-sic]  of  Gordon  1 


}  For  Bombay 


Madras  and  Bengal* 


Bengal 


-  Ceylon  and  Bengal. 


Caledonian  Mercury,  23  April,  1808. 

"  Lost  at  sea  in  the  Lady  Jane  Dundas,  India- 
man,  Lt. -General  Hay  M'Dowall,  late  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  at  Madras,  and  Colonel  of  the 
41st  Regiment  of  Foot." 

Caledonian  Mercury,  1810. 

"  Dr.  Robert  Drummond  of  Keltic,  Surgeon  in 
the  E.I.C.S.  on  Bombay  Establishment.  He  was 
among  the  unfortunate  passengers  on  board  the 
Lady  Jane  Dundas,*  one  of  the  last  missing  ships."" 
— Ibid. 

Mr.  James  Drummond,  Senior  Merchant* 
Bombay,  his  wife  (nee  Castell),  and  some  of 
their  children  also  went  down  in  her.  Dr. 
Robert  and  Mr.  James  Drummond  are 
supposed  to  have  been  related,  but  th& 
degree  of  relationship  is  not  known. 
"  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

"  Wednesday  a  Quarterly  General  Court  was  hcldi 
at  the  East  India  House. 

"  After  the  usual  forms  had  been  observed,  the 
titles  of  several  papers  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  were  read.  The  dividend  for  the  half 
year  ending  4th  of  July  next  was  fixed  at  5£  per 
cent.  The  resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
imputing  no  blame  to  the  owners,  &c.,  for  the  loss 
of  the  ships  Lady  Jane  Dundas,  Bengal,  Calcutta* 
and  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  confirmed,  when  a 
ballot  for  the  4th  July  to  determine  whether  three- 
parts  of  four  of  the  proprietors  concurred  therein." 
— Caledonian  Mercury,  25  June,  1810. 

E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 


*  At  the  India  Office  it  is  recorded  that  she 
lost  on  14  March,  1809. 
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CROMWELL'S  ILLEGITIMATE  DAUGHTER, 
MRS.  HARTOP  (US.  ix.  29,  94,  372,  452).— 
Further  references  to  Jonathan  Hartop 
may  be  found  in  Easton's  book  on  '  Health 
and  Longevity,'  p.  138  ;  also  in  George 
Smeeton's  '  Biographia  Curiosa,'  London, 
1822,  p.  9,  which  gives  as  a  foot-note  the 
extract  from  Easton's  book. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Evers,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Aldborough,  to  whom  I  wrote  concerning 
Jonathan  Hartop,  very  kindly  informed  me 
that  his  burial  is  not  in  the  Aldborough 
Registers,  and  sent  me  an  extract  from  a 
book  entitled  '  John  Royston  '  (a  sketch 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land), by  W.  G.  Wrightson,  published  in 
1897  by  Gay  &  Bird,  London,  and  Mawson, 
Swan  &  Morgan,  Newcastle,  which  runs  as 
follows  : — 

"  Next  to  this  piece  of  needlework  comes  the 
portrait  of  old  Jonathan  Hartop  of  Aldborough. 
Yes,  he  died  in  1791,  and  was  138  years  of  age. 
When  my  father  was  a  boy  he  walked  some  miles 
with  him,  on  Christmas  day,  two  years  before 
his  death,  and  he  had  some  talks  with  him  at 
other  times.  Although  in  his  old  age  he  lived 
at  Aldborough,  he  was  a  native  of  London.  He 
could  remember  the  great  fire,  and  several  times 
over  told  my  father  how  angry  John  Milton  had 
been  with  him  when  he  tried  to  make  a  present 
of  50Z.  to  the  blind  old  Poet.  His  third  wife  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  it  must  have  been  through  her  that  he  caine 
into  possession  of  Cooper's  beautiful  portrait  of 
the  Lord  Protector.  And  then  he  knew  John 
Royston  and  his  wife  Dorothy,  and  was  never 
tired  of  telling  all  he  knew  about  them,  for  he 
loved  them  much." — Introduction,  p.  3. 

In  Burke's  'Landed  Gentry'  (1850),  iii. 
90  :  a  Mr.  Hartopp  of  Attercliffe,  Yorks, 
merchant,  married  Sarah,  second  daughter 
of  Joseph  Deakin,  or  Dakeyne,  gent.,  of 
Tinsley,  co  Yorks,  and  had  issue  one  daugh- 
ter. This  is  most  probably  one  of  the  wives 
of  Jonathan  Hartop.  Joseph  Deakin  died 
in  1795. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  for  some  time 
to  trace  the  parents  of  Jonathan,  but  the 
Plague  records  are  by  no  means  complete  ; 
in  fact,  I  believe  there  are  very  few  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  1665  (in 
Grose,  '  Antiq.  Rep.,'  v.  2,  1808),  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The 
descendants  are  equally  hard  to  trace  ;  il 
they  could  be  found,  most  likely  his  papers 
would  be  forthcoming,  as  also  the  portrait. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxii 
part  i.,  1802,  p.  424  (19  May),  quotes  word 
for  word  the  paragraph  from  the  Worcester 
newspaper  of  2  April,  1790.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  wel 
worth  reading  ;  but  is  too  long  for  me  to 
give  here. 


The  Editor  very  justly  points  out,  ante, 
.  453,  the  discrepancy  in  dates. 

May  I  add  a  little  to  MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY'S 
lotes  on  Charles  Fleetwood  (b.  1618,  d. 

Oct.,  1692,  bur.  in  Bunhill  Fields),  who 
narried  : — • 

1.  Frances,    dau.    and    sole    heir    of    Thomas 
mith  of  Winston,  co.  Norfolk  (buried  probably 

_t  Feltwell,  Norfolk).     By  this  marriage  he  had 

Smith  Fleetwood,  b.  9  Feb.,  1644,  bapt.  29  July, 
647,  at  Feltwell,  who  married  Mary  Hartopp, 
6  Oct.,  1666,  at  Feltwell.  Smith  Fleetwood 

was  buried  at  Stoke  Newington,  4  Feb.,  1708-9. 

A.nd  Elizabeth  Fleetwood,  who  married  Sir  John 
lartopp  (bapt.  Buckminster,  31  Oct.,  1637, 

bur.  at  Stoke  Newington,  11  April,  1722)  8  Nov., 

1666,  &c. 

2.  Bridget  Cromwell,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Pro- 
/ector   and  widow  of   General   Ireton,   of  which 

marriage  there  was  no  surviving  issue.  She  was 
buried  at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  1  July,  1662. 

3.  Mary,    eldest    dau.    of    Sir    John    Coke    of 
Melbourne,  co.  Derby,  the  widow  of  Sir  Edward 

and  mother  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  mentioned 
above.  This  marriage  took  place  at  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriars,  14  Jan.,  1664,  but  there  was  no  issue. 
She  died  17  Dec.,  1684,  and  is  buried  in  Bunhill 
Shields  with  Fleetwood.  (Or,  to  be  more  correct, 
Fleetwood,  who  died  in  1692,  was  buried  by  her 
ide.) 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  a  brother  and  a 
sister  married  a  sister  and  a  brother  ;  also 
how  Fleetwood  married  his  son-in-law's 
mother  as  his  third  wife. 

W.  E.  C.  CRADOCK-HARTOPP. 

85,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

SIR  JOHN  SACKFYLDE,  KNIGHT  (11  S.  ix. 

*9,  434). — It  was  Sir  Richard  Sackvillewho 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations 
and  Crown  Revenues.  His  appointment, 
which  was  for  life,  is  dated  24  Aug.,  2  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  can  be  seen  on  the  Patent 
Roll  for  that  date  at  the  Public  Record 
Office.  In  the  State  Papers,  Domesti?,  for 
Edward  VI.,  vol.  iv.,  No.  48,  is  an  abstract 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to 
him  in  his  commission.  There  is  also  an 
account  of  him  in  the  *  D.N.B.'  He  died 
1566.  E.  A.  FRY. 

HUGH  PETERS  (11  S.  vii.  4,  45,  84,  123, 
163). — A  slight  oversight  has  put  the  first 
extract  at  the  second  reference  under 
"  24  March,"  when  it  ought  to  be  2  May. 
In  '  The  History  of  the  Troubles  and  .Tryal 
of  William  Laud,'  p.  203,  we  read  : — 

"  The  same  day  [May  2]  in  prosecution  ot  the 
former  Plot,  March  24,  it  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  send  me  to  New  England ;  but  it 
was  rejected." 

T.  LLECHID  JONES. 

Yspytty  Vicarage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 
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SIB  FRANCIS  GALTON  IN  THE  SUDAN  (US. 
viii.  29). — Galton  revisited  Egypt  in  1900, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Khedivial  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  24  Feb.  in  that  year  he 
gave  some  reminiscences  of  his  visit  to  Egypt 
and  ascent  of  the  Nile  to  Khartum  in  1846. 
In  it  he  explained  how  a  simple  pleasure 
tour  led  to  his  giving  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  a  more  serious  scientific  vocation, 
how  the  suggestions  of  M.  d'Arnaud,  a 
French  pioneer  in  the  Sudan,  afterwards 
D'Arnaud  Bey,  led  him  to  explore  the  land 
of  the  Damaras  in  South-West  Africa,  and 
that  the  inception  of  his  investigations  into 
finger-prints  was  in  a  measure  due  to  his 
chance  meeting  with  D'Arnaud  at  Korasko 
in  1846.  Galton's  address  to  the  Khedivial 
Geographical  Society  is  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Khediviale  de  Geo- 
graphic du  Caire,  Cinquieme  Serie,  No.  7, 
Mai,  1900,  pp.  375-80.  See  also  No.  8, 
Septembre,  1900,  p.  481.  As  this  periodical 
is  not,  perhaps,  much  known  in  this  country 
outside  the  library  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  it  may  be  well  to  record  this  remi- 
niscence in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

MOTHERING  SUNDAY  (11  S.  ix.  149). — 
I  have  received  help  —  for  which  I  am 
grateful — through  my  query  last  February, 
and  have  collected  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion, but  am  still  at  a  loss  for  the  date 
of  the  term  "  Mothering  Sunday."  The 
custom  itself  has  been  observed  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  but  I  can  find  no  trace 
of  the  expression  till  it  is  used  by  Herrick.  I 
should  be  glad  of  information  on  this  point. 
CONSTANCE  SMITH. 

BURNAP  ALIAS  BURNETT  (US.  IX.   448). 

The  Burnetts  are  not  a  Scottish,  but  a 
South  of  England  family.  See  the  pedigree 
of  Burnett  of  Leys  in  Burke' s  '  Peerage  and 
Baronetage.'  S.  D.  CLIPPINGDALE. 

ROBIN  HOOD  ROMANCES  (11  S.  viii.  203, 
297,  313,  378).— The  following  further  refer- 
ences may  be  added  :  The  Antiquary,  vol. 
xii.  pp.  137-143  ;  Folk-Lore  Journal,  vol.  iii.; 
Chambers' s  Journal,  vol.  xviii. 

CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

REV.  RICHARD  SCOTT  (11  S.  ix.  430).— He 
was  probably  identical  with  Richard  Scott, 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1780  ; 
B.A.,  1782,  M.A.  1788  ('  Catalogue  of 
Graduates  who  have  Proceeded  to  Degrees 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,'  1869,  p.  507.) 
DANIEL  HIPWELL. 


THE  DEDICATION  or  ROSTAND'S  '  CYRANO  r 
(11  S.  ix.  318). — It  is  with  astonishment 
that  I  have  read  at  the  above  reference 
under  the  heading  '  Notes  on  Books  '  an 
appreciation  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Brown's 
'  Dedications,'  in  which  is  quoted  the  follow- 
ing supposed-to-be-dedication  of  Rostand's 
play  '  Cyrano  '  : — 

"  It  was  my  intent  to  dedicate  this  poem  to  the 
soul  of  Cyrano,  but  since  that  soul  has  entered  into 
thy  soul,  Coquelin,  I  dedicate  it  to  thee." 

Of  course,  if  this  were  an  accurate  transla- 
tion the  dedication  would  have  justified  that 
criticism  of  Mr.  Knight's  which  is  alluded 
to.  But,  once  more,  "  traduttore,  traditore  "  ; 
for  the  French  text  reads  thus  : — 


"  C'est  a  Tame  de  Cyrano  que  je  voulais  dedier 
ce  poeme,  mais  puisqu'elle  a  passe"  en  toi,  Coqueliu, 
c'est  a  toi  que  je  la  dedie." 

Which,  accurately  translated,  runs  : — 

"  It  is  to  the  soul  of  Cyrano  I  intended  to  dedicate- 
this  poem,  but  since  that  soul  has  entered  into  thee, 
Coquelin,  it  is  to  thee  I  dedicate  it." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Knight,  so  trusty 
and  judicious  a  critic,  has  lighted  upon 
this  false  translation  —  he  would  probably 
have  approved  the  original ;  and  still 
more  a  pity  that  Miss  Brown  should  have 
repeated  the  blunder  in  a  book  so  worthy 
in  other  respects.  JOHN  TH.  ROSY. 

Montreal. 

GOVERNOR  EYRE  (11  S.  ix.  447).— Sed- 
bergh  School  Register  (edition,  1895),  has 
under  Entrances  in  1828,  the  name  of  this 
man,  thus  :  "  Eyre,  Edward  John,  entered 
February,  aged  13,  born  at  Whipsnade,  near 
Dunstable,  left  June,  1830."  Then  follows 
a  long  account  of  his  career. 

W.  H.  CHIPPINDALL,  CoL 

Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

JOHN  CURWOOD  (11  S.  ix.  430). — Curwood 
the  counsel  in  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  was 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  Middle 
Temple  on  18  Jan.,  1790,  as  "John  Cur- 
wood,  eldest  son  of  John  Curwood  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  City  of  London,  gent."  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  10  June,  1796,  having  been 
a  special  pleader,  and  joined  the  Oxford 
circuit.  The  Law  Times  of  17  April,  1847,. 
recorded 

"the  death  of  this  venerable  member  of  the  Old 
Bailey  Bar. . .  .unexpectedly  at  Hendon  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  Mr.  Curwood's  name  has  been  for 
more  than  30  years  familiar  to  the  public  as  a  leading 
practitioner  at  the  Metropolitan  Criminal  Court. 
At  various  periods  his  forensic  abilities  were  ex- 
hibited in  leading  trials  of  interest  ;  amongst 
others  was  that  of  the  King  v.  Thistlewood,  in- 
which  he  was  retained  for  the  defence.  The- 
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deceased  gentleman  retired  from  the  profession 
about  eight  years  ago — at  least  his  name  has  not 
since  appeared  in  connection  with  any  case." 

C.  E.  A.  BED  WELL. 
Middle  Temple  Library 

GENERAL  FRANCIS  COLUMBINE  (11  S. 
ix.  408,  478).— 

"Succession  of  Colonels  of  6th  Red  Regiment, 
Ventris  Columbine,  23  June,  1695."- -Milfoil's  Army 
List,  1773. 

"  Ann,  daughter  of  Streynsham  Master,  married 
General  Columbine."— Arch.  Cant.,  Vol  xv., p.  404. 

"  Jeremy  Taylor  had  two  granddaughters,  Mary 
and  Ann,  children  of  his  daughter  Joanna,  who  had 
married  Edward  Harrison,  of  Maralane,  Antrim, 
member  of  parliament  for  Lisburn.  Mary  was 
twice  married ;  first  to  a  Colonel  Columbine,  and 
secondly  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  of  Glentworth,  Lincoln- 
shire."—' N.  &  Q.,'  1st  Series,  vol.  xii.,  p.  12. 
The  name  of  Columbine  occurs  in  the  registers 
of  Trinity,  Chester. 

*  Prospectus  of  Parish  Begister  of  the 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  in  the  City  of 
Chester,  1532-1837,'  L.  M.  Farrall. 

B.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

COLOUR-PRINTING  c.  1820  (US.  ix.  450). 
— Like  several  other  folios  of  the  period 
with  coloured  plates,  these  illustrations  in 
Willyams's  work  were  hand-coloured.  If 
your  correspondent  examines  the  volume 
again,  he  will  detect  the  brush-marks. 
I  have  Willyams's  '  Views  in  Egypt,'  dated 
1821;  Landi's  'Architectural  Decorations,' 
1810  ;  '  Historical  Narrative  of  Momentous 
Events,'  1823  ;  and  Bobson's  '  Scenery  of 
the  Grampian  Mountains,'  1819.  All  of 
these  possess  hand-coloured  plates  of  great 
merit.  WILLIAM  JAGGARD. 


The  Bruce  of  Bannockburn  :  being  a  Translation 
of  the  Greater  Portion  of  Barboufs  '  Bruce.' 
By  Michael  Macmillan.  (Stirling,  Eneas 
Mackay. ) 

THIS  volume  should  find  many  readers  in  this 
year  of  the  sexcentenary  of  Bannockburn.  The 
translator  has  attempted,  "  as  far  as  the  exigencies 
of  rhyme  and  metre  allow,"  simply  to  reproduce 
Barbour,  and  though  we  think  that,  without 
any  addition  of  poetic  embellishments,  there 
might  well  have  been  more  vigour  of  phrase  and 
less  awkwardness,  we  are  glad  to  have  found  in 
these  pages  a  great  proportion  of  the  excellences 
of  the  original.  This  plain,  unvarnished  sort  of 
verse-making  strikes  one  on  beginning  to  read 
as  wearisome,  but  where  it  serves,  as  here,  for 
the  vehicle  of  a  really  great  tale,  and,  where 
the  conception  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  parts  are  workmanlike,  the 
very  unadornedness  of  the  diction  comes  presently 


to  be  felt  as  merit.  It  serves  all  the  better  to- 
bring  into  relief  the  sturdy  characterization,  the 
motion  of  events,  and  the  distinction — managed  on 
a  method  so  different  from  our  modern  one — be- 
tween the  author's  reflections  and  moralizings  and 
the  action  of  the  piece.  And  where  any  one  of 
these  is  at  its  finest,  as  in  the  description  of  the 
great  battle  itself,  or  in  the  oft-quoted  address 
to  Freedom,  the  verse,  though  without  the 
haunting  quality  which  we  are  accustomed  to- 
look  for  in  the  poetry  generally  recognized  as 
such,  does  yet  quicken  into  poetry  that  is  au- 
thentic. This  is  in  Some  respects  more  difficult 
to  make  a  fresh  version  of  than  are  purple  patches, 
but  Dr.  Macmillan  has  accomplished  it,  for  the 
most  part,  satisfactorily. 

The  Introduction  compares  Bruce  with  David, 
Themistocles,  and  Shivaji.  The  last  comparison 
we  especially  welcome,  as  being  between  West 
and  East.  It  would  greatly  enhance  the  general 
reader's  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  litera- 
ture and  history  if  he  included  a  more  vivid 
consciousness  of  Eastern  history  and  thought  in 
the  background  of  his  memory.  The  differences- 
also  between  the  two  will  not  be  accurately  appre- 
hended till  their  resemblances  have  first  been 
more  thoroughly  brought  home.  And  no  easier 
parallels  between  different  nations  are  to  be  found 
than  those  between  their  heroes.  This  book  may 
well  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  school- 
masters and  boys. 

Analecta  Bollandiana,  Tomus  XXXIII.  Fasc.  II. 

THE  new  instalment  of  the  work  of  the  Bollandisfc 
fathers  is  made  up  of  two  long  articles  and  some 
forty  reviews  of  recent  works,  under  the  heading 
'  Bulletin  des  Publications  Hagiogtaphiques.' 
The  first  place  is  given  to  that  Life  of  St.  Laurence, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  which  is  contained  the 
curious  parallel  to  the  well-known  lines  of  the 
'  Inferno,'  "  nessun  maggior  dolore,"  &c.,  noted 
already  by  some  of  our  correspondents  : — 

"  Inter  enim  omnia  malorum  genera  summum 
[in]  miseriis  infelicitatis  genus  est  fuisse  felicem." 

Those  who  use  the  '  Analecta  Bollandiana  '  will 
have  no  need  to  be  told  that  the  text  has  been, 
carefully  edited  and  collated  throughout  its 
different  versions,  and  that  there  is  a  complete 
apparatus  of  variant  readings  and  a  competent. 
Introduction.  The  work  itself  is  tolerably 
interesting,  with  now  and  again  a  pleasant,, 
vivid  turn  of  image  or  phrase,  as  when  it  says  of 
the  enemies  of  Laurence  that  "  inuidie  facibus 
accensi  detraccionis  dente  sinceram  ipsius  uitam 
rodebant,  sed  palpantes  quasi  ceci  parietem,  non 
inueniebant  ostium  per  quod  ad  dignam  ipsius 
reprehensionem  ingredi  potuissent,"  which,  with 
its  fine  mixture  of  metaphors,  seems,  indeed,. 
Irish  done  into  Latin.  Laurence  was  born  in,. 
1123,  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1162,. 
and  died  near  Eu  in  Normandy  in  1180.  He 
played  his  part  in  the  political  strife  of  the  time, 
acting  as  intermediary  between  the  King  of  Con- 
naught  and  Henry  II.,  and  taking  part  in  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1179.  Henry  had  compelled 
the  prelates  going  to  the  Council  from  his  do- 
minions to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  do 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  and  Realm* 
of  England,  and  Archbishop  Laurence  was  held 
by  him  to  have  violated  it  by  accepting  from 
the  Pope  the  office  of  Papal  Legate  of  Ireland. 
In  1175  Laurence  was  at  Canterbury,  and  there,, 
about  to  officiate  at  High  Mass,  was  struck 
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down  by  a  madman  who  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  conferring  upon  him  equal  honours  with  those 
•of  the  lately  martyred  Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  next  item  consists  of  three  documents 
relating  to  the  life  of  the  Pope  St.  Pius  V.,  being 
the  "  Informatione  "  :  Archiv.  Vatic.,  varia 
politicorum,  t.  xi.  fol.  30-6  ;  the  "  Belatione  dell' 
infermita,  et  morte,"  ut  supra,  t.  xvi.  fol.  818-27  ; 
and  the  "  Vita  di  Pio  Quinto,"  ut  supra,  t.  xvii. 
fol.  351-62. 

•Catalogue  of  Documents  and  Letters  of  Historical 
and  Local  Interest  relating  to  Brighton,  Preston, 
and  Hove.  Lent  by  Alderman  Charles  Thomas- 
Stanford.  (Combridges,  Hove.) 
THIS  booklet  is  worth  our  readers'  attention.  It 
•describes  sixty-one  documents  lent  to  the  Brighton 
Public  Library  by  Mr.  Thomas-Stanford  from  his 
collection.  These  have  been  selected  for  their  con- 
nection with  the  localities  named  in  the  title,  and 
liave  to  do  with  farnilies  well-known  in  the  division 
of  Sussex  to  which  Brighton  belongs— Shirleys, 
Pelhams,  Cheynells,  and  others.  The  earliest  dated 
document  is  the  Rental  of  the  Manor  of  Preston  of 
3  Edward  VI.  (1551-2),  and  the  latest  a  letter  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  mentioning  his  (then)  new 
book  '  Ovingdean  Grange,'  dated  1860. 

The  first  twenty  -  three  items  relate  to  the 
Manor  of  Preston,  and  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
underlords  who  held  it  under  the  Crown.  There 
are  an  autograph  letter  of  Sackville's  (Thomas 
1st  Earl  of  Dorset);  a  copy  of  Selden's  'Mare 
Clausum,'  with  Laud's  arms  on  the  cover;  an 
•original  MS.  account  of  Star  Chamber  expenses 
signed,  among  others,  by  Bishop  Juxon,  and  many 
papers  connected  with  the  Common  wealth.  Among 
later  letters  are  one  from  Charles  James  Fox  and 
one  from  Mary  Shelley.  But  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  document  is  a  "  certificate  signed  James 
Palmer,  as  to  work  done  at  the  King's  tapestry 
works  at  Mortlake,  Surrey,"  dated  23  March,  1639. 
This  was  the  factory  established  by  Sir  Francis 
•Crane  in  James  I.'s  time — the  work  of  which  still 
in  great  part  survives  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity,  though  its  production  ceased  with  the 
•Civil  War.  Palmer  the  signatory,  was  a  friend  of 
'Charles  I.,  one  of  the  family  to  whom,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  large  grants  of  lands 
and  manors  in  Sussex  were  made. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  this  little  brochure  is  the 
reproduction  of  a  considerable  number  of  signa- 
tures. 

The  Finance  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  1337- 
1360.  By  Schuyler  B.  Terry.  (Constable  &  Co., 
6-s.:net.)  * 

THIS  volume  is  No.  35  of  the  series  of  monographs 
which  are  being  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 
It  is  a  sound,  closely- wrought  study,  offering  illus- 
trative data,  exactly  documented,  the  mastery  of 
which  should  give  the  student  an  insight  into  at 
least  four  great  departments  of  the  history  of  the 
middle-fourteenth  century.  He  may  consider  h'rst 
the  detail,  of  which  this  affords  a  convenient  and 
compact  example,  of  the  mere  financing  of  a  war  as 
such.  Next,  there  is  the  purely  economic  aspect  of 
affairs,  the  triumph  of  the  English  merchants  over 
foreign  rivals  and  intruders ;  the  brilliant  evolu- 
tion of  an  English  scheme  of  finance,  after  years  of 
haphazard  dealing  with  the  sources  of  the  country  ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  establishment  of  the  different 


staples ;  the  emergence  of  a  group  of  capitalists, 
bold  and  astute  financiers  ;  and  the  process  of  the 
increase  of  national  wealth  despite  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  war,  and  the  yet  sharper  difficulties 
following  upon  the  Black  Death.  Thirdly,  we  have 
here  the  material  for  reconstructing  an  important 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  relations  between 
the  Crown  and  the  people  ;  and  lastly,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  dwindling  of  the  feudal 
sources  of  revenue. 

Few  generalizations  are  offered :  a  serried  con- 
catenation of  facts  with  their  sources  being  the 
essential  character  of  the  book.  Here  and  there  a 
fact  has  a  curiously  modern  appearance,  as  for 
instance,  Edward's  repeated  failure  in  dealing 
according  to  his  intention  with  the  tin  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  miners, 
who,  it  would  appear,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
went  out  on  strike. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that 
which  relates  the  preparations  for  the  campaign 
of  Crecy,  and  the  measures  taken  for  financing 
the  siege  of  Calais.  It  describes  not  only 
the  doings  of  English  capitalists  but  the 
relations  which  grew  up  between  these  and 
the  Commons,  in  which  the  English  capitalists 
had  come  to  hold  the  very  position  from  which 
they  had  helped  to  oust  the  Hanse  and  Lom- 
bard merchants,  and  to  use  their  power  in  a 
very  similar  way. 

Like  calendars  and  other  reprints  of  records,  this 
treatise  requires  some  independent  inner  thread  of 
enquiry  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  supplement 
chronological  sequence  and  the  sequences  of  cause 
and  effect,  if  it  is  to  be  read  with  all  the  profit 
possible.  In  the  amassing  and  marshalling  of 
facts,  and  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  detail  is 
set  forth,  it  is  excellent. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  is  still  pursuing 
its  work  of  indicating  houses  which  have  been  the 
residences  of  distinguished  persons.  On  26  May 
a  leaden  tablet  was  affixed  to  the  house  to  the 
north-west  of  the  junction  of  Carlisle  Place  and 
Francis  Street,  to  commemorate  the  residence 
there  of  Cardinal  Manning. 


ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 
nor  can  we  advise  correspondents  as  to  the  value 
of  old  books  and  other  objects  or  as  to  the  means  of 
disposing  of  them. 

J.  S.  U.— Forwarded. 

MRS.  SLATER, — "  In  some  brighter  clime,  Bid  me 
'  Good  morning.' "  (Mrs.  Barbauld).  The  poem 
begins  "  Life  !  we've  been  long  together,"  and  is  to 
be  found  in  many  anthologies. 

CORRIGENDUM.— A nte,  p.  473,  col.  1,  1.  27  from 
bottom,  for  Hie  read  H  ic. 
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THE    TRUE    STORY    OF    THE    FIRST 

MARRIAGE  OF  JOHN  PONET, 

BISHOP   OF   WINCHESTER. 

NICHOLAS  SANDERS,  in  his  '  De  Origine  et 
Progressu  Schismatis  Anglicani,'  narrates  a 
very  gross  scandal  about  Ponet.  It  has 
often  been  repeated,  but  it  is  not  strictly 
correct.  The  words  are  : — 

"  Poynetus  autem,  qui  locum  Episcopi  Wintoni 
ensis  occupabat,  parum  putans  uxorem  ducere- 
cum  tamen  haberi  vellet  Episcopus,  etiam 
lanionis  cuiusdam  adhuc  viventis  uxorem  abstulit, 
eaque  illi  publicis  regni  legibus  evicta  et  marito 
restituta  est." 

He  goes  on  to  give  a  joke  of  Gardiner's 
upon  it :  "If  the  butcher  got  back  his  wife, 
may  not  I  get  my  bishopric  again  ?  " 

Sanders  clearly  implies  that  Ponet  was  a 
married  man  already,  and  Bishop  of  Win- 


chester, when  he  took  away  the  butcher's 
wife.  The  legal  proceedings,  whatever  they 
were,  which  dissolved  the  union,  were  on 
27  July,  1551.  Ponet  was  married  to  Maria 
Haymonde,  or  more  correctly  Heyman,  at 
Croydon,  in  Cranmer's  presence,  on  25  Oct., 
1551,  after  the  scandal.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  Letters  Patent,  on 
23  March,  1551.  So,  unless  the  abduction 
and  the  legal  proceedings  were  very  expedi- 
tious, he  was  not  Bishop  of  Winchester  when 
the  scandal  began.  But  though  Ponet  was 
an  abusive  controversialist,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  alienation  of  episcopal  manors,  his 
own  interests  being  provided  for,  he  was  a 
scholar,  an  able  writer,  and  was  honoured  by 
the  friendship  of  good  men,  and  deserves  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  if  the  literal  meaning 
of  Sanders's  story  can  be  shown  not  to  be 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  No  one 
need  believe  Sanders  unsupported  in  such  a 
matter. 

But  Machyn's  Diary  says,*  under  27  July, 
1551  :  this  day  was  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
"  devorsyd  from  the  bochar  wyff  with  shame 
enog."  "Bochar  wyff"  means  a  female 
dealer  in  meat,  and  does  not  imply  that  she 
had  another  husband.  But  the  Grey  Friars' 
Chronicle f — so  called  because  it  is  tacked  on 
to  the  Register  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London, 
and  may  or  may  not  have  been  written  up 
year  by  year  by  an  ex-Grey  Friar,  it  is 
clearly,  like  Machyn,  anti-Reformation  in 
bias — is  more  explicit.  It  says  : — 

"  The  bishop  of  ["Wychr  "  is  written  in  above  the 
line]  that  was  than  was  devorsyd  from  hys  wyffe 
in  Powlles  the  whyche  was  a  buchers  wyff  of 
Nottynggam,  and  gave  her  husband  e  a  sartyne 
mony  a  yere  dureynge  hys  lyffe  as  it  was  jugydde 
by  the  lawe." 

What  happened  exactly  is  still  not  quite 
clear.  If  Ponet  —  married  or  unmarried 
before — had  run  away  with  a  married  woman, 
there  could  be  no  divorce  case  tried  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  at  "  Powlles  "  between 
Ponet  and  the  woman.  The  butcher,  I 
believe,  might  have  procured  a  divorce 
a  mensa  et  thoro  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and'damages  against  Ponet  at  Common  Law. 
But  both  these  writers  speak  clearly  of  the 
bishop  being  divorced,  which  could  not  have 


*  Cott,  MS.  Vitellius,  F.  v.  Printed  in  Camden 
Soc.,  O.S.,  No.  42.  This  is  genuine  Machyn,  not 
an  interpolation  by  Warton.  See  E.  H.  R., 
vol.  xi. 

t  Cott.  MS.  Vitellius,  F.  xii.  Printed  in  Cam- 
den  Soc.,  O.S.,  No.  53.  The  editor  printed  "  Win- 
chester" in  full ;  it  is  as  in  the  text  in  the  MS., 
"  Wychr  "  inserted  over  the  line. 
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been   if  there  had  been  no  marriage  to  be 
dissolved. 

Bishop  Burnet,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
these  two  writers,  simply  disbelieved  San- 
ders's  story.  He  pointed  out  that  Ponet 
wrote  a  book  defending  clerical  marriage  ; 
that  this  book  after  this  date  was  severely 
handled  in  another  book  published  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Martin,  though  it  is 
attributed  by  Ponet  himself  to  Gardiner  and 
others  ;  that  the  later  book  says  nothing  of 
the  scandal,  and  that  it  must  have  mentioned 
it  if  it  were  a  fact.  Martin's  book,  of  1554, 
against  clerical  marriage,  devotes  chaps,  xi., 
xii.,  xiii.,  to  a  special  confutation  of  Ponet's 
work.  It  is  not  more  abusive  than  sixteenth- 
century  controversy  usually  was,  less  so 
than  some  of  Ponet's  own  writings  ;  but  the 
maxim,  "  If  your  case  is  weak,  abuse  the 
plaintiff's  attorney,"  is  acted  up  to,  as  usual. 
Without  going  so  far  as  Burnet  does,  it  is 
permissible  to  disbelieve  that  a  contro- 
versialist who  knew  of  a  flagrant  act  of 
adultery  by  an  opponent  on  such  a  subject 
would  have  failed  even  to  hint  at  it.  I  can 
see  no  such  hint  in  the  book.  A  scandal 
there  was  ;  but  the  charges  of  deliberate 
adultery  or  bigamy  fall  to  the  ground. 

A  very  probable  explanation  of  what 
happened  can  be  suggested,  though  in  want 
of  complete  evidence  it  can  only  remain 
probable.  The  statute  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.,  c.  23, 
restored  the  old  Canon  Law  rule  about  pre- 
contracts of  marriage  annulling  subsequent 
marriage  with  another  party.  The  statute 
32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  38,  had  overridden  this  ; 
but  Edward's  statute  specifically  repealed 
this  part  of  Henry's  act,  and  enacted  that  a 
marriage  was  voidable  if  either  party  could 
be  shown  to  have  been  precontracted  to 
another,  without  consummation.  If  such 
precontract  were  proved,  "  pains  "  could  be 
inflicted  upon  "  the  disobedients  and  dis- 
turbers thereof,"  which  explains  the  damages 
paid  to  the  butcher.  I  submit  that  probably 
Ponet,  before  he  became  a  bishop  (29  June, 
1550,  of  Rochester),  but  after  1  May,  1549 — 
the  date  when  Edward's  statute  came  into 
force — had  married  a  woman  of  low  degree  ; 
that  she  could  be  shown  to  have  been  pre- 
contracted to  a  butcher,  that  the  marriage 
was  therefore  voidable,  and  that  he  was  left 
free  to  marry  a  gentlewoman.  It  is  a  dis- 
creditable story,  but  credible,  while  the 
other  is  not.  As  this  avoidance  of  the  first 
marriage  was  possible  owing  to  a  partial 
.return  to  the  Canon  Law,  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Mary  restored  in  all  its  strictness,  it 
was  scarcely  open  to  Thomas  Martin,  a 
supporter  of  the  Canon  Law,  to  take  any 


particular  notice  of  it  as  a  scandal.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  hypothesis,  that 
Ponet  married  a  precontracted  woman,  and 
that  therefore  his  marriage  could  be  dis- 
solved, is  the  only  one  that  satisfies  the 
evidence  that  we  have. 

When  and  where  his  first  marriage  was 
celebrated  does  not  appear.  The  Registers 
of  Nottingham  are  not  extant  before  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  those  of  Nottinghamshire 
parishes  which  go  back  to  an  earlier  date  do. 
not  contain  it. 

Ponet's  wife  married  at  Croydon,  25  Oct.,. 
1551,  was  Maria  Heyman,  genc.rosa,  daughter 
of  Peter  Heyman  of  Selling,  Kent.  The 
Heralds'  'Visitation  of  Kent'  in  1613  calls 
her  Margaret,  and  says  that  she  married, 
secondly,  John  Hill  of  Fordwich.  It  gives 
her  a  sister  Maria,  and  has  made  a  confusion 
of  the  names  no  doubt,  for  Ponet's  widow 
signed  herself  Maria  in  a  letter  printed  by  the 
Parker  Society  (No.  57  of  '  Original  Letters/ 
vol.  i.) — a  letter  which  shows  her  to  have- 
been  an  honest  and  sensible  woman. 

H.  E.  MALDEN.. 


'THE        TIMES.' 
(Ses  ante,  p.  421.) 

The  Times,  in  continuation  of  its  new  policy 
of  giving  the  public  information  as  to  its 
sale  (see  ante,  p.  425),  announced  on  the  6th 
inst.  that  the  net  sale  during  the  month  of 
April  had  exceeded  140,000  copies  daily,, 
after  deducting  all  unsold  copies. 

The  Times  of  the  8th  inst.  may  claim  to* 
have  achieved  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
penny  press  :  the  number  of  that  day  con- 
tained 68  pp.  of  matter,  well  printed  on  good 
paper.  Of  these,  44  pp.  were  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  provisioning  of  these  crowded 
islands.  The  entire  story  is  placed  before 
us,  and  it  is  shown  that,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  amount 
we  produce  for  our  own  consumption,  the 
country  has  not  for  hundreds  of  years  been 
short  of  supplies. 

In  the  introductory  article  ft  is  stated 
that 

"the  import  of  our  food  from  practically  every 
country  en  the  face  of  the  globe  amounts  to  the 
value  of  275  millions  sterling  per  annum,  rather  less 
than  a  third  of  which  is  credited  to  British  oversea 
possessions." 

Among  contributing  countries  the  largest  is 
Argentina  (35,000,000;.),  and  of  other  coun- 
tries outside  Europe  the  United  States- 
comes  next  with  about  2,000,OOOZ.  less. 
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Some  of  the  articles  treat  on  subjects  such 
as  the  London  Guilds  and  the  evolution 
of  the  Livery  Companies.  Col.  Newnham- 
Davis  discourses  on  '  Clubs  and  Taverns,' 
his  article  being  illustrated  by  pictures  of 
"The  Tabard  Inn"  and  "The  Cheshire 
Cheese,"  while  underneath  is  thg  Savoy 
grill-room,  with  its  handsome  columns  and 
luxurious  chairs,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
wooden  benches  and  homely  fittings  of  the 
'  Cheshire,"  where  BO  many  celebrities  have 
enjoyed  their  chops  and  steaks,  some 
indulging  in  the  old-fashioned  porter  for 
which  the  house  was  famous.  How  cold  it 
was  when  drunk  from  a  pewter  tankard  ! 

A  note  should  be  made  of  an  important 
addition  to  our  tables  in  recent  years — the 
banana.     It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  fruit 
was  never  seen  in  this  country.     The  Times 
tells  how,  somewhere  in  the  sixties  of  the 
last  century,  Capt.  Bush,  the  master  of    a 
schooner  trading  between  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies,  shipped,  as  an  experi- 
ment, a  few  bunches  of  bananas  in  Jamaica 
for  sale  in  the  United  States.     The  venture 
was  so  successful  that  in  1869  he  was  able 
to  keep  seven  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  the 
fruit  to  America  from  Port  Antonio,  which 
i-*  still  the  principal  seat  of  the  American 
tanana  trade  with  the  West   Indies.      He 
was   followed   by   Capt.  L.    D.  Baker,  who 
founded  the  Boston  Fruit  Company,  which 
became  the  United  Fruit  Company.     In  the 
Canaries  Sir  Alfred  Jones  was  the  pioneer. 
During   last   year   the   imports   of   bananas 
into    the    United    Kingdom    amounted    to 
7,539,984  bunches.     If  we  allow  an  average 
of  150  bananas  for  each  bunch,  the  number 
of     bananas     thus     imported     would     be 
1,130,997,600.     The    Times   might   well   re- 
print these  valuable  articles  in  volume  form. 
This  number  of  The  Times  weighs  a  pound 
and  a  half,  and  if  the  Paper  Duty — the  repeal 
of  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  The  Times 
— had  been  in  force,  the  duty  would  have 
been  2%d.  a  copy,  and  upon  a  sale  of  140,000 
copies  the  total  would  have  been  1,3121.  10s 
A  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  The 
Times  has  be^n  brought  about  by  its  inser 
tion  of  displayed  and  illustrated  advertise 
ments.     One  is  puzzled  to  think  what  woulc 
have  happened  to  an  old  gentleman  in  th 
fifties  or  sixties  who,  after  having  carefully 
dried  his  copy  of   The   Times  by  ttn   fire 
turned  its  pages  to  enjoy  the  leading  article 
and  found  himself  confronted  with  picture 
of  ladies  in  the  latest  fashions,  copied  fron 
"  Superb  Creations  on  Living  Models." 


In  those  days  neither  The  Times  nor  any 
ther  London  daily  paper  inserted  displayed 
idvertisements,  and  all  advertisements  ap- 
peared in  single  column  with  a  limited  supply 
)f  capital  letters.  So  strict  were  the  rules 
hat  two  advertisements  having  the  same 
^ords  were  not  allowed  to  be  placed  to- 
gether. Publishers  were  not  permitted  to 
quote  any  criticism  of  a  book  as  from  The 
nimes,  so  the  custom  was  to  use  the  words 
'  morning  paper,"  which  came  to  be  gener- 
ally understood  as  referring  to  The  Times. 
publishers  also  had  difficulty  as  to  the  posi- 
Jon  of  their  announcements,  and  Mr.  B.  B. 
Vlarston  informs  me  that  the  late  Mr. 
pson  Low,  jun.,  suggested  to  the  pro- 
Drietors  of  The  Times  that  a  column  of  book 
advertisements  should  be  placed  next  to 
reading  matter.  This  was  agreed  to  upon 
the  unders  anding  that  the  books  advertised 
should  be  restricted  to  those  published  within 
the  previous  three  months.  There  were  also 
other  regulations.  At  the  head  of  the  column 
were  the  words  :  "  The  Times  Special  Column 
of  New  Books  and  New  Editions."  These 
advertisements  had  to  be  sent  through 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

There  were  restrictions  besides  in  announce- 
ments of  deaths.  No  quo'ation  from  Scrip- 
ture or  poetry  was  permitted.  When  the 
custom  arose  of  inserting  "  In  Memoriam  " 
advertisements,  they  were  for  some  time 
placed  with  recent  deaths  ;  but  this  was 
found  to  lead  to  confusion,  and  now  notices 
of  this  character  are  placed  at  the  end.  The 
proprietors  of  The  Times  have  made  up 
their  minds  tha  their  paper  is  going  on  for 
eve~,  and  are  prepared  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  insert  an  "In  Memoriam  "  adver- 
tisement in  perpetuity  !  Thus  for  151.  one's 
name  can  be  brought  forward  annually  till 
the  crack  of  doom. 

The  first  London  da;ly  paper  to  insert 
displayed  advertisements  was  The  Daily 
News.  This  was  done  on  the  initiative  of 
the  late  Josiah  Harrington,  the  advertise- 
ment manager,  who  had  teen  associated 
with  the  paper  from  the  time  of  the  short 
editorship  or  Charles  Dickens.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, in  1869,  two  spaces  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page — one  on  each  side  of  the 
title — w  re  put  at  the  disposal  of  advertisers, 
and  I  believe  that  the  firm  of  Tarn  &  Co., 
then  of  Newington  Causeway,  was  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  It 
was  rot  until  about  ten  years  since  that 
The  Times  began  to  insert  disp^yed  ad-- 
vertisements.  JOHN  COLLINS  FRANCIS.  '' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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INSCRIPTIONS     IN     HOLY    TRINITY 
CHURCHYARD,  SHAFTESBURY. 

(See  ante,  pp.  44,  124,  284.) 

H.  [IHS  carved  on  top.]  Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  John  Corban  who  died  Feby.  21  1834, 
aged  44  years  ;  also  of  Nicholas  John  Corban 
who  died  March  21st  1841,  aged  19  years,  and  of 
Eliza  Corban  who  died  March  1st  1859,  aged  38 
years  ;  son  and  daughter  of  the  above. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Henry  Corban 
who  died  April  llth  1848,  Aged  50  Years  ;  also 
Ellen,  Elizabeth  &  Mary,  Children  of  the  above 
named,  who  died  in  their  Infancy. 

H.  Erected  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Susannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Cooke, 
who  departed  this  Life,  Sept.  8th  1810,  Aged 
26  years. 

H.  Here  resteth  in  expectation  of  a  glorious 
resurrection,  the  body  of  Edward  Hix,  died 

October [under   ground,    18th   or   early    19th 

century]. 

H.     [With   carved  willow  and  broken  pillar.] 
In   Memory   of    Henry   Parsons    Davey,    Son   of 
John  and  Ann  Davey  (Supervisor  of  Excise)  who 
departed  this  Life  24  April  1834,  Aged  24  Years, 
After  a  long  and  painfull  Illness  which  he  bore 
with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 
A  pale  Consumption  struck  the  fatal  blow, 
The  stroke  was  certain,  but  the  effect  was  slow. 
With  lingering  pain  Death  saw  me  long  oppress'd. 
Pity'd  my  sighs  and  kindly  gave  me  rest. 
Also   Charles,   Son  of  the  /x.bove   John  and   Ann 
Davey  who  departed  this  Lii'e  Feby.  12  1839,  Aged 
33  Years  ;    Also  Ann  Wife  of  John  Davey  who 
departed  this  Life.  .  .  .aged. .  .  .years. 

H.  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Lydia,  the  wife  of 
Joseph.  .  .  .[under  ground,  17th  or  18th  century]. 

H.  Charles  Hunt,  late  Colour  Sergeant  R.M., 
died  at  Shaftesbury  18  Oct.  1875,  a.  63  ;  Lucy 
his  wife,  d.  5  Nov:  1872,  a.  62. 

H.  Kate,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles  and  Harriet 
Wilkins,  and  wife  of  Hugh  A.  Rutley,  d.  21  May 
1892,  a.  40. 

H.  Charles  Wilkins,  d.  22  Sep.  1872,  a.  47. 
Harriet  Wilkins,  d.  29  Nov.  1880,  a.  36. 

Low  T.  Charles  Guy,  d.  5  Oct.  1867,  a.  57  ; 
Mary  Ann  Guy,  his  wife,  d.  23  May  1851,  a.  47  ; 
Sarah  Roberts  Guy,  wife,  d.  10  Sep.  1870.  Mary 
Jane  Guy,  infant  dau:  of  Charles  &  Mary  Guy, 
d.  on  or  about  17  Sep:  1834,  a.  8  months.  George 
Mathews  Guy,  son,  d.  on  or  about  27  June  1844. 
Henry  Guy,  son,  d.  in  London,  11  May  1865,  a.  23. 

H.     Mary  Peach,  d.  27  Sep.  1868,  a.  82. 

H.  Rosa,  wife  of  James  Grey,  d.  23  Nov.  1863, 
a.  75.  The  above  James  Grey  d.  7  Febr.  1885, 
a.  95. 

H.  Harriett  Bowren  Dolman,  born  14  Apr. 
1831,  d.  20  July  1881. 

T.  and  f.  George  Lusn,  son  of  George  & 
Ellen  Hardy,  born  25  Aug.  1868,  d.  11  Oct:  1870  ; 
Clement  Alexander  their  son,  born  March  29  1871, 
d.  16  July  1871  ;  Ellen  Mary,  wife  of  George 
Hardy,  d.  29  March  1897,  a.  60.  Beatrice 
Mortimer,  third  dau:  d.  26  Aug.  1898,  a.  26. 

T.""?[With  sculptured  veiled  cinerary.]  Charles 
Roberts,  d.  18  Nov:  1869  ;  Martha  Roberts,  his 
wife,  d.  Easter  day,  17  April  1892,  a.  64  ;  Emma 
Jane,  d.  in  infancy  1847  ;  Mary  Adeline  Brown, 
granddaughter  &  youngest  dau:  of^Henry"]Brown 


of  "  Ebor  Lodge,"  Stoke  Newington,  London, 
d.  21  Apr.  1884,  a.  5  years  &  10  months.  Kathleen, 
eldest  &  only  surviving  dau:  of  late  Henry  Brovm 
d.  24  April  1903,  a.  26. 

On  the  Plot  west  of  Church,  alongside  Bimport 
Street. 

H.  Here  lieth  the  body  of  James  Cross,  who 
departed  this  Life  May  19th  1827,  Aged  73  years, 
after  a  faithful  Servitude  of  52  years  under  four 
Successive  Masters.  This  tribute  to  his  worthy 
memory  is  erected  by  his  surviving  relations. 

H.  A  Tribute  of  Parental  Affection  to  the 
Memory  of  Samuel  Ellen,  Infant  Son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Ellen,  who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  May  the 
12th  1815,  Aged  3  years.  Jesus  said  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them 
not  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Burridge 
who  departed  this  life  January  23rd  1826,  Aged 
61  years  ;  Also  Charlotte  Burridge  Daughter  of 
the  above  who  departed  this  life  May  25  1825, 
aged  17  years. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Rachael  Brabner 
who  departed  this  Life  Nov:  17  1829,  Aged  74 
years.  The  souls  of  the  Righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God. 

T.  in  R.  In  Memory  of  Ann  the  Wife  of  James 
Thomas  who  died  15  July  1779,  Aged  39  years  ; 
Also  of  James  Thomas  who  died  December  1st 
1824,  Aged  89  years.  Also  of  Mary  their  Daughter 
who  died  May  24th  1781,  Aged  12  years; 
Also  of  Frances  their  Daughter  who  died  Octr. 
25th  1845,  Aged  71  years.  In  Memory  of 
Edith  Daughter  of  George  and  Edith  Thomas 
who  died  September  22nd  1807,  Aged  3  years  ; 
Also  George  their  Son  who  died  February  2nd 
1822,  Aged  20  years.  In  Memory  of  Edith  the 
Wife  of  George  Thomas  who  died  March  26th 
1833,  Aged  58  years  ;  Also  In  Memory  of  George 
Thomas  who  died  April  4th  1848,  Aged  79  years. 
In  Memory  of  Charles  Son  of  George  &  Edith 
Thomas  who  died  May  20th  1840,  Aged  30  ;  Also 
of  Anne  their  Daughter  who  died  December  29th 
1859,  aged  57.  In  Memory  of  Edwin  Thomas, 
fifth  son  of  George  &  Edith  Thomas,  who  died 
May  30th  1882,  Aged  71  years. 

F.  [In  same  railings  as  above.]  Underneath 
lie  the  remains  of  Louisa  Kate,  Thomas,  Chil- 
dren of  William  &  Louisa  Storey.  The  former 
died  Augt.  16  1816,  Aged  5  Months ;  the  latter 
died  Febry.  4th  18[20],  Aged  4  Months.  Also 
Louisa  Elizabeth  their  Daughter  wrho  died  April 
27th  1828  Aged  11  Months.  Also  of  William 
Storey  who  died  29th  Novr.  1832,  Aged  46  years  ; 
Also  Louisa,  Relict  of  the  above  William  Storey 
who  died Dec.  1845.  Aged  [5]9  years. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Wife 
of  William  Trenchard  who  died  Novr.  2[?]  182[1] 
Aged  57  years.  And  of  their  Son  John  Trenchard 
who  died  Deer.  6th  1821,  Aged  19  years.  Also 
of  William  Trenchard,  husband  of  the  above 
named  Elizabeth  Trenchard  who  died  April  19th 
1856  [?]  aged  70  years  and  of  their  Daughters  : 
Sarah,  died  October  31  1794,  Aged  2  years; 
Elizabeth,  died  Novr.  21  1794,  Aged  1  Year; 
Elizabeth,  died  June  14  1810,  Aged  4  years. 
Also  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Trenchard,  R.N.,  who 
died  in  the  Service  of  his  Country  Feby.  12th 
1797  Aged  27  years.  And  in  Memory  of  William 
Oliver  Trenchard  Son  of  the  above  William  and 
Elizabeth  Trenchard  who  died  October  25th  1826. 
Aged  27  years. 
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H.  In  Memory  of  George  Alexander  Bridges 
(Late  of  Kings  Lynn),  born  September  6th  1836, 
died  at  Shaftesbury  February  12th  1893  ;  also  of 
Annie  his  wife,  born  June  27th  1839,  died  at  New- 
castle on  Tyne,  December  7th  1903. 

H.  In  Memory  of  Adeline  daughter  of  John  & 
Elizabeth  Thomas  who  died  August  7  1839  Aged 
3  years  Also  Edwin  Charles  their  Son  who  died 
Jan.  6,  1846,  Aged  10  months. 

f.  James  George  Thomas  died  January  23rd 
1890  Aged  47.  Jesu  Mercy. 

H.  In  Memory  of  Thomas  Ellen  who  died 
May  12th  1837  in  the  60th  year  of  his  Age,  Also 
of  William  King  Ellen,  Son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Ellen  who  died  January  22nd  1839,  Aged  34 
years. 

t,  H.  In  Loving  Memory  of  William  Gilling- 
ham  who  died  Deer.  1842  in  his  33rd  year,  and  of 
Maria  his  wife  who  died  March  1885  in  her  79th 
year,  also  of  Charles  William  their  infant  son  who 
died  March  1841. 

H.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Jesse  Maskell, 
born  Feb:  15  1807,  died  April  14  1878,  also  of 
Albert  his  son,  born  1832,  died  1846.  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord. 

H.  Robert  Ball,  d.  27  April  1877,  a.  59  ; 
Susannah,  his  wife,  d.  19  April  1883,  a.  65. 

H.  Stanley  Hayter,  born  31  July  1850,  d. 
25  Feb:  1854. 

t,  C.  Catherine  wife  of  William  Henry  Martin, 
d.  3  May  1865,  a.  26. 

H.  Fanny,  wife  of  George  Hiscock,  d.  28 
March  1876,  in  39th  year. 

H.  Mary  Jane  Hiscock,  born  30  June  1868, 
d.  8  Feb:  1871. 

North-East  End  of  Churchyard,  and  East  of  a 
Path  running  from  the  Church  to  Bimport 
Street. 

I.— North  of  the  Church. 

H.  In  Memory  of  Mary,  Daughter  of  Richard 
and  Mary  Buckland  who  departed  this  life  the 
2[4th]  June  1783,  aged  23.  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth.  Also  of  James  their  Son  who 
died  in  his  Infancy. 

H.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Thomas  Buck- 
land,  d.  9  July  1854,  a.  23. 

H.     Charlotte  Bricknell,  d.  10  Oct.  1876,  a.  77. 

t  in  R.  Edith  Maud  Hansfield,  d.  16  Jan: 
1878,  a,  8. 

H.  George  Francis,  d.  18  Apr:  1880,  a.  49. 
Kate,  d.  7  Aug:  1878,  a.  8. 

f.     George  Williams,  d.  20  July  1853,  a.  31. 

H.  Thomas  Williams,  born  28  March  1798, 
d.  17  Sep:  1855  ;  Mary  his  wife,  born  1  May  1798, 
d.  3  Apr:  1858  ;  erected  by  their  son  Thomas 
Williams. 

H.  Anne  Emma,  Elizabeth  Jane,  children  of 
James  &  Emma  M.  Soppitt  :  Emma  Maria, 
born  1  Nov:  1866,  d.  21  March  1867. 

H.  James  Soppitt,  born  18  Nov:  1823,  d. 
5  Jan:  1892  ;  Emma  Maria,  wife,  born  2  Apr. 
1828,  d.  31  Dec:  1891. 

f.     John  Sopwith  Soppitt  d.  23  Sep:  1883,  a.  22. 

f.  George  Russell,  son  of  Merrit  &  Amy 
Russell,  d.  21  June  1900,  a.  8. 

H.  William  Uphill,  born  3  March  1848,  d. 
27  May  1877  ;  Rebecca  Uphill,  wife,  bom  14  Apr: 
1834,  d.  31  March  1905. 

H.  Charlotte,  Eudora  &  Lillian,  three  daus. 
of  Charles  &  Maria  Brickell,  d.  Dec:  1870. 


H.  Lavinia,  wife  of  Christopher  Holloway, 
d.  6  Dec:  1885,  a.  38  ;  George  Tatton,  son,  d. 
15  Dec:  1899,  a.  24. 

t  in  R.     John  Bennett,  d.  18  Feb:  1875,  a.  56  ; 
Eliza,  wife,  d.  26  Nov:  1872.     William  Plowman, 
only  son,  d.  5  March  1863,  a.  20. 
Three  T.'s  in  R.  : 

1.  Stephen  Scammell,  d.  17  Dec.  1872,  a.  47  ; 
Stephen   Malcolm   Scammell,   son,    born   4   Aug: 
1867,   d.    12    Oct:    1895  ;     Edith  Scammell,  torn 
28  Aug:  1857,  d.  9  Nov:  1903. 

2.  Percival,  son  of  Stephen  &  Maria  Scammell, 
born  9  March  1860,  d.  12  Apr:  1868. 

3.  Ernest,  son  of  Stephen  &  Maria  Scammell, 
born  1  Dec:  1861,  d.  9  Sep:  1862. 

f.  Herbert  Seymour  Bolt,  born  18  June  1875  ; 
d.  13  Oct:  1876. 

t  in  R.  Emlyn  Fanny,  wife  of  George  Freke, 
born  2  Dec:  1834,  d.  2  Jan:  1903  ;  George  Freke 
born  23  Feb.  1830,  d.  12  Nov:  1907  ;  also  infant 
sons  Uriah  Maskell  &  John  Howard  ;  George 
Maskell  son  of  George  &  Emlyn  Fanny  Freke  d. 
2  Jan.  1907. 

H.  Seymour,  husband  of  Alice  New,  d.  28  Aug: 
1905,  a.  28. 

t  in  R.  Elizabeth  Ann,  wife  of  George  Hacker, 
d.  8  Jan:  1882,  a.  53.  George  Hacker,  d.  19  Nov: 
1904,  a.  72. 

H.  Eliza,  wife  of  John  Andrew,  d.  17  Nov. 
1885  a.  69  ;  John  Andrew,  d.23  July,  1901,  a.  91. 

II.— East  of  the  Church. 

T.  in  R.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  William  Batten  who  died  Jany.  21st  1849, 
aged  39  years ;  also  their  beloved  children  Henry 
Howard  who  died  May  13th  1843  ;  Henry  Smith 
Jany.  21st  1849;  also  William  Batten,  husband 
of  the  above  Elizabeth  Batten,  who  died  Scpr. 
10th  1867,  aged  66  years. 

A.  WEIGHT  MATTHEWS. 
60,  Rothesay  Road,  Luton,  Beds. 


BISHOP  JEWEL'S  PAPERS. — T  lit  lately  at 
1  S.  i.  351,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  upon 
the  under- transcribed  cognate'  question  (see 
'  Bishop  Jewel's  Library,'  ante,  pp.  401,  441r 
483),  and  append  thereto  such  replies  as 
I  have  been  able  to  glean  from  various 
sources  : — 

"  BISHOP  JEWEL'S  PAPERS. — It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  papers  left  by  Bishop  Jewel 
were  bequeathed  to  his  friend  Dr.  Garbrand,  who 
published  some  of  them.  The  rest,  it  has  been 
stated,  passed  from  Dr.  G.  into  the  possession  of 
New  College,  Oxford.  Are  any  of  these  still 
preserved  in  the  library  of  that  College  ?  or,  if 
not,  can  any  trace  be  found  of  the  persons  into- 
whose  hands  they  subsequently  came,  or  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  lost  to  New 
College  ?  A.  H." 

As  the  Indexes  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  record  no- 
reply  to  this  query,  I  referred  the  matter  in 
the  first  instance"  to  the  Librarian  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  who  wrote  on  26  Feb.  : — 

"  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  IStb 
inquiring  about  Bishop  Jewel's  Papers,  I  have 
made  a  search  in  the  Library  to  discover  trace* 
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of  them,  but  as  yet  without  results.  The  Library 
will,  I  believe,  shortly  be  arranged  afresh,  and, 
if  in  the  course  of  the  rearrangement  I  should 
find  any  such  papers  or  information  about  them, 
ft  will  communicate  with  you.  The  College  MSS. 
are  now  in  the  Bodleian,  but  I  understand  that 
the  Catalogue  there  contains  no  traces  of  such 
papers. — H.  L.  HENDERSON." 

Turning  next  to  the  Bodleian  for  further 
information,  Mr.  F.  Madan  replied  thus  two 
days  later  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  New  College  received  any 
•of  Bishop  Jewel's  Papers.  Neither  his  name  nor 
Garbrand's  is  in  the  published  full  Catalogue  of 
the  New  College  MSS.  or  in  the  History  of  New 
'College  by  Dr.  Rashdall.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
•get  farther.  Of  course  the  Bursary  or  the  Warden 
•of  New  College  might  have  some  bundle  of  papers 
which  escape  catalogues  and  notice.  But  that 
is  blind  work.  Personally  I  never  knew  of  any 
Jewel  collections  of  any  size.  I  assume  that  you 
have  searched  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Indexes  of  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission." 

Application  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert  of  the 
British  Museum  resulted  as  follows  : — 

"  Bishop  Jewel's  papers  are  certainly'not  here. 
In  fact,  all  we  have  of  his  directly  (apart  from 
official  ecclesiastical  documents  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  signatories)  are  the  few  letters  noted 
on  the  enclosed  slip." 

On  the  said  slip  is  written  : — 

"  Jewel  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  1.  Letters 
to  E.  Nicholas  [of  Salisbury,  grandfather  of  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.],  1560,  1563.  Egerton 
253'*,  ff.  1-6.  2.  Letter  to  Lord  Leicester, 
30  Jan.,  1564.  Add.  19,400,  f.  87." 

Mr.  Herbert  further  suggests  that  as 
Je\vel  was  a  Corpus  man  (Oxon),  some- 
thing might  there  be  known  of  the  papers. 
Jewel  was  at  C.C.C.,  Oxon,  from  1539  to 
1555  in  various  capacities,  and  was  also 
ordained  and  graduated  there.  But,  as  the 
Rev.  C.  Plummer  informs  me,  no  papers  of 
Jewel  are  to  be  found  among  the  College 
MSS.  :— 

"  We  have  two  copies  of  an  '  Oratio  contra 
Jihotoricam '  delivered  by  him  in  Corpus  Hall 
(MS.  257,  No.-O,  and  No.  304,  No.  IA)  :  the  former 
of  these  is  one  of  Brian  Twyne's  '  Collectanea  '  ; 
the  latter  one  of  Fulman's  '  Collectanea.'  In  the 
former  there  is  also  No.  10 — '  Oratiuncula  de 
•discossu  suo.'  " 

But  it  is  not  said  that  these  are  either  in 
Jewel's  handwriting  or  had  belonged  to  him. 

Application  to  Canon  Wordsworth  of 
"Salisbury  has  also  brought  a  negative 
result ;  and  all  that  I  could  gather  from  an 
inspection  of  the  '  Indexes  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission '  (8th 
Report,  Appendix  III.  p.  18,  1881)  was  that 
No.  17  of  the  Ashburnham  MSS.  consisted  of 
""Six  Quarto  Volumes  containing  'Apology 


of  the  Church  of  England '  by  Bp. 
Jewell,"  &c. 

With  the  above  by  no  means  meagre 
information  on  Jewel's  papers  we  must  at 
present  rest  content  until  light  shall  be 
forthcoming  as  abundant  as  that  shed  upon 
his  library.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

BYRON'S  "  LAY  "  AGAIN. — Scott's  naive 
words  on  Lord  Byron,  who  "  manages  his 
pen  with  the  careless  and  negligent  ease  of 
a  man  of  quality,"  gave  Matthew  Arnold  his 
well-used  chance  against  his  great  "  bar- 
barian." But  the  critic's  belabouring  the 
poet  for  "  there  let  him  lay  "  was  uncalled 
for ;  more  even  than  one  would  judge  from 
Mr.  Murray's  recalling  (in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Times)  Gladstone's  citing  of  the  '  Senti- 
mental Journey  '  example,  against  Brown- 
ing's abuse  of  Byron  for  the  same  bit  of 
"  bad  grammar." " 

Was  it  not  a  commonplace  for  long  years  ? 
E.g.  :— 

(a)  The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day. 
When  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall 
lay.  Pope's  '  Iliad,   iv. 

(&)  "  Delusions which      seem     to      toy  ^  in 

ambush  for  the  hours  of  sickness  and  distress.'  — 
Shelley's  1822  letter  to  Moore  protesting  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  influence  against  Byron  8 
"  delusions  "  about,  or  hankerings  after,  Chris- 
tianity. 

(c)  "  The  woman  and   her  child  laid  down  on 
some  dirty  linen  on  the  floor." — *  Annual  Register, 
1831,  p.  332. 

(d)  "  The  bearing  of  this  observation  lays  in 
the   application   ofj  it."  — '  Dombey     and    Son, 
1848. 

W.  F.  P.  STOCKLEY. 
Univ.  Coll.,  Cork. 

[See  also  the  examples  cited  at  8  S.  v.  71,  296, 
458, under  "Sunset."] 

"  TOUCHING  "  FOB  THE  KING'S  EVIL. — 
I  have  lately  come  across  a  curious  little 
pamphlet  with  the  following  title  : — 

"  Some  Observations  made  upon  the  Malabar 
Nutt  imported  from  the  Indies  showing  its 
admirable  Virtues  in  curing  the  Kings-Evil  beyond 
anything  yet  found  out.  Written  by  a  Doctor  of 
Physic."  London,  1694. 

The  author,  who,  according  to  a  MS.  note 
in  a  contemporary  hand,  was  John  Pechey, 
M.D.,  gives  two  instances  of  effective  cures 
with  the  Malabar  nut.  One  case  was  that 
of  a  young  lad  in  his  own  town  who  was 
grievously  afflicted  with  scrofulous  tumours 
under  his  throat,  and 

"  had  been  touched  by  the  Royal  Hand,  and  worn 
Gold,  and  that  a  long  time,  but  the  distemper 
returned  spring  and  fall," 
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until  the  lad  tried  the  Malabar-nut  cure. 
The  other  case  was  that  of  a  young  man 
who 

"  had  consulted  with  divers  Chyrurgeons  and 
had  been  streaked  by  seven  Seventh  Sons  and  all 
to  no  purpose." 

Dr.  Baymond  Crawfurd  in  his  recently 
(1911)  published  lectures  on  'The  King's 
Evil '  does  not  mention  the  fact  that, 
besides  k'ngs,  septuagenarians  and  seventh 
sons  also  "  touched  "  for  scrofula. 

At  11  S.  ii.  326  I  published  the  title  of 
an^  old  French  treatise  on  the  curing  of 
"  ecrouelles  par  1'attouchement  des  septe- 
naires,"  quoted  by  a  German  writer,  Justinus 
Koerner,  in  the  Stuttgart  Morgenblatt  of 
8  Aug.,  1829,  who  in  the  same  article  referred 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Garnett's  '  Tour  through  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  '  (1800),  in  which  the 
case  is  mentioned  of  an  old  man  named 
Junis,  living  on  the  island  of  Icolmkill 
(lona)  in  1798,  who  professed  to  cure 
scrofula  by  touching  and  rubbing  the  neck 
on  two  consecutive  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
free  of  charge,  as  accepting  money  would 
have  prevented  the  cure  :  the  old  man  was 
a  seventh  son.  According  to  Koerner,  the 
succession  of  seven  sons  was  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  but  he 
quotes  no  authority  for  this  statement. 

L.  L.  K. 

[The  article  on  John  Pechey  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
shows  that  he  has  often  been  confused  with  a 
medical  contemporary  of  a  similar  name.] 

MOUNTAIN  MEADOW  MASSACRE  BY  THE 
MORMONS  :  FATHER  DE  SMET. — A  letter 
written  by  the  famous  Jesuit  missionary, 
dated  from  St.  Louis  on  1  Nov.,  1859,  shows 
that  he  was  chaplain  in  the  expedition  of 
the  United  States  forces  for  the  punishment 
of  the  Mormons.  He  says  : — 

"  On  the  28th  of  May,  1858 I  accompanied 

as  chaplain  an  army  sent  out. . .  .against  the 
Mormons  and  Savages ....  In  September,  1857, 
120  emigrants  from  Arkansas. . .  .are  said  to  have 
been  horribly  massacred  by  the  Mormons  in  a 
p'ace  called  Mountain  Meadows." 
Father  de  Smet  then  gives  instances  of  the 
Mormons  having  defied  the  U.S.  authorities, 
and  relates  how  on  two  occasions  the 
Oovernor  and  subaltern  officers  had  met 
with  such  strong  Mormon  opposition  that 
they  were  forced  to  quit  Utah.  Congress 
therefore  sent  a  third  Governor  with  2,000 
soldiers,  who  were  to  be  followed  by  from 
two'to  four  thousand  others  in  the  next  spring. 
Father  de  Smet  gives  the  terms  of  his  chap- 
laincy appointment  by  the  Minister  of  War, 
and  then  describes  his  journey  to  take  up 
the  same  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


Territory.  He  took  his  place  in  the  7th 
Regiment,  composed  of  800  men,  of  which 
he  gives  an  interesting  account. 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing  that  I  met  [he  says] 
on  this  occasion  were  the  long  wagon  trains 
engaged  in  transporting  to  Utah  provisions  and 
sinews  of  war.  If  the  journals  of  the  day  are  to 
be  believed,  these  cost  the  Government  15  mil- 
lions." 

Then  follow  a  few  sentences  confirming 
the  description  given  by  J.  Y.  Nelson,  one 
of  the  guides  to  the  expedition,  and  printed 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  ante,  p.  325.  Each  train  con- 
sisted of  twenty-six  wagons,  each  wagon 
drawn  by  six  yoke  of  oxen  ( ?  mules),  and 
containing  near  5,000  Ib.  The  Quarter- 
master-General told  Father  de  Smet  that, 
according  to  a  calculation  he  had  made,  the 
whole  train  would  make  a  line  of  50  miles. 

M.  N. 

LEGISLATIVE  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
SCOTLAND. — In  the  Parish  Registers  of  Inver- 
esk,  under  May,  1707,  occurs  the  following 
note : — 

"  The  fatall  State  of  Brittain  commences  from 
ye  1st  of  May  by  an  unhallowed  union." 
Below  this  is  written  in  another  handwriting 
of  the  same  period : — 

"  The   Clerk  in   a  fatal  Mistake.     The   Union 
The  Riches  &  chief  blessing  of  the  Country." 
CHAS.  A.  BERNAU. 

FIELDING'S  '  TOM  JONES.' — As  a  great 
Fielding  scholar,  MR. [FREDERICK  S.  DICKSON 
of  New  York,  has  discussed  in  a  recent 
number  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  (p.  425)  certain  dis- 
crepancies which  have  been  alleged  to  occur 
in  'Tom  Jones,'  it  seems  opportune  to 
inquire  if  any  readers  of  the  Foundling's 
history  can  explain  what  appears  to  be  a 
topographical  slip  in  book  viii.  chap.  viii. 
The  passage  in  question,  §  4,  runs  thus  : — 

"  Besides  Mr.  Jones  and  the  good  governess  of 
the  mansion,  there  sat  down  at  table  an  attorney 
of  Salisbury,  indeed  the  very  same  who  had 
brought  the  news  of  Mrs.  Blifil's  death  to  Mr. 
Allworthy,  and  whose  'name,  which  I  think  we 
did  not  before  mention,  was  Bowling  :  there  was 
likewise  present  another  person,  who  styled  himself 
a  lawyer,  and  who  lived  somewhere  near  Lidlmcn, 
in  Somersetshire.  This  fellow,  I  say,  styled  him- 
self a  lawyer,  and  was  indeed  a  most  vile  petti- 
fogger, without  sense  or  knowledge  of  any  kind  ; 
one  of  those  who  may  be  termed  train-bearers  to 
the  law  ;  a  sort  of  supernumeraries  in  the  pro- 
fession, who  are  the  hackneys  of  attorneys,  and 
will  ride  more  miles  for  half  a  crown  than  a  post- 
boy." 

Now  there  lies  in  Dorsetshire,  situate  three 
miles  from  Sturminster  Newton  Station  and 
eleven  miles  south-west  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
village  of  Lydlinch;  but  certain  it  is  no 
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Lydlinch  is  known  either  to  Kelly's  '  Direc- 
tory of  Somerset '  or  to  '  The  Post  Office 
Guide '  other  than  that  of  Dorset.  The 
mistake,  if  it  be  one,  is  repeated,  for  the 
paragraph  that  follows  opens  with  the 
sentence  : — 

"  During  the  time  of  dinner,  the  Somersetshire 
lawyer  recollected  the  face  of  Jones,  which  he  had 
seen  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  ;  for  he  had  often  visited 
in  that  gentleman's  kitchen." 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  editions  read 
"  Linlinch  in  Somersetshire." 

The  discrepancy  is  curious,  as  those 
acquainted  with  Fielding's  life  and  writings 
cannot  fail  to  realize  that  he  was  very 
well  informed,  often  possessing  first-hand 
knowledge,  concerning  much  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Somerset,  and  consequently  it 
is  unlikely  the  error  arose  from  mere  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  point,  a  trivial  one 
though  it  be. 

It  is  barely  possible  that,  having  a  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  the  law  of 
defamation,  Fielding  (or  some  friend  to 
whom  he  read  the  manuscript)  deemed  it 
prudent  to  veil  the  personality  of  the 
mountebank  the  novelist  thought  proper  to 
hold  up  to  scorn,  although  such  an  attempted 
concealment  alone  would  scarcely  afford  a 
successful  defence  at  the  present  time.  But 
against  this  supposition  is  to  be  placed  the 
fact  that  a  readiness  to  expose  public  abuses 
was  a  predominant  characteristic  of  Field- 
ing's writings,  and  that  the  "  unyielding- 
spirited  man  "  (as  Richardson  tertned  him), 
when  once  he  had  taken  an  abuse  in  hand, 
would  scarcely  in  such  a  case  as  this  have 
hedged  behind  a  craftily  worded  attack. 
J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

1,  Essex  Court,  Temple. 

WHIST  :  THE  MAKING  OF  TRUMPS. — It 
would  seem  from  the  following  passage  that 
in  some  cases  at  least  the  dealer  could 
declare  trumps,  three  centuries  ago.  It  may 
have  been  at  a  later  date  that  the  turn-up 
card  was  the  trump. 

1615.  "  As  if  shee  threatned  to  make  clubs  trump, 
and  thou  neuer  a  blacke  card  in  thy  hand."— Joseph 
Swetuam, '  Arraignment  of  Lewd  Women,'  p.  12. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  IN  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 
WINDOWS. — Except  on  the  occasions  of 
Parliamentary  elections,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  newspapers  to 
withhold  gratuitous  news  from  the  public. 
The  placards  are  becoming  less  informative, 
and  the  familiar  window  announcements  are 
now  seldom  seen. 


The  origin  of  the  custom  of  posting  up 
news  prior  to  its  publication  in  the  journal 
probably  goes  back  to  a  time  earlier  than  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  there  is  an  interest- 
ing reference  to  it  in  a  letter  before  me. 
Bluemantle  (Martin),  writing  to  Rouge  Croix 
(Radclyffe),  21  Sept.,  1809,  says:— 

"  The  news  of  the  day  is  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Canning  have  had  a  Duel — the  latter 
wounded  through  the  thigh — the  former  wounded 
also — it  may  be  depended  upon — as  they  have 
stuck  up  notices  of  it  at  the  Newspaper  Offices — 
promising  to  publish  the  particulars. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,. 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


BALNES,  LALEHAM,  LITTLYNGTON,  AND* 
STANES. — In  the  earliest  document  in  which 
the  name  of  Robert  Eglesfield,  the  founder 
of  Queen's  College,  is  mentioned,  a  life- 
pension  of  20s.  per  annum  is  granted  to- 
him  out  of  the  manor  of  "  Balnes "  by 
Antony  de  Lucj%  then  lord  of  the  manor. 
Twelve  years  afterwards  King  Edward  III. 
grants  to  the  same  Robert  the  hamlet  of 
Ravenwyk  in  exchange  for  lands  of  Robert's 
in  "  Laleham,  Littlyngton  and  Stanes,"  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  Laleham  and 
Stanes  (Staines)  are,  of  course,  well  known, 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  identify  "  Balnes  " 
and  "  Littlyngton,"  and  to  discover  whether 
the  lands  exchanged  with  the  King  stood 
in  any  relation  to  the  manor  on  which 
Robert's  pension  was  charged.  I  should 
add  that  the  Laleham  land  is  described  as 
"  manerium  de  la  Hide  de  Laleham,"  and 
that  the  lands  granted  to  the  King  are  "  in 
augmentationem  manerii  regis  de  Kenyng- 
ton."  JOHN  R.  MAGRATH. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

BENCE. — I  am  anxious  to  ascertain,  the 
relative  distribution  of  this  surname  over 
the  various  counties  of  England,  and  to 
obtain  statistics  regarding  its  frequency. 
Up  to  the  present  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  records,  although  I  have  visited 
the  British  Museum  and  consulted  the 
Registrar- General's  statistics.  W.  R.  B. 

CALLIPEDES. — Who  was  he  ?  An  old 
author,  writing  about  Charles  I.'s  intended 
visit  to  Scotland,  likened  him  to  Callipedes, 
"  who  was  ever  going,  yet  never  went." 

L.  L.  K. 
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HAYDON. — In  response  to  inquiries  from 
abroad,  re  the  authenticity  of  certain  draw- 
ings, I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
surviving  member  of  the  family  of  the  great 
Plymouth  painter  Mr.  B.  R.  Haydon.  Mr. 
Frank  Haydon,  the  eldest  son,  died  in  1887. 
Has  he  left  any  family  ? 

T.  V.  HODGSON. 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Plymouth. 

NAPOLEON  III.  AT  CHISLEHURST  :  Miss 
HOWARD  AND  COMTE  DE  BECHEVET. — To 
whom  belonged  the  property  Camden  Place 
at  Chislehurst,  which  was  rented  by  Napo- 
leon III.  in  1871  ?  Some  people  say  the 
proprietor  was  a  Mr.  Strode.  Others  have 
it  that  this  property  belonged,  or  formerly 
belonged,  to  a  Miss  Howies,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  at  one  time  the  fiance"e  of  the 
then  future  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  This 
sounds  rather  curious. 

It  was  also  rumoured  at  that  time  that 
Mr.  Strode  was  the  trustee  of  the  late  Miss 
Howard,  and  that  in  consequence  he  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  descendants 
of  Miss  Howard,  alias  Comte  de  Bechevet 
and  his  children.  Is  this  true  ?  Could  it 
be  ascertained  where  the  birth  certificate  of 
Comte  de  Bechevet  is,  or  where  his  birth  is 
registered  ?  Comte  de  Bechevet  died  at 
Meudon,  near  Paris,  22  Aug.,  1907,  and  the 
death  certificate  mentions  that  he  was 
born  in  London,  15  Aug.,  1842.  Search  in 
London  for  the  birth  certificate  of  this 
person,  under  the  names  of  Howard,  Herriott, 
and  Martins,  has  been  made  without  any 
result.  P.  DAVY. 

[Much  information  about  Miss  Howard  and 
Comte  de  Bechevet  was  given  at  11  S.  iv.  347,  430, 
473,  but  not  the  particulars  now  sought.] 

( 1 )  CRAMPTJTIUS  :  SIMPLICIA  :  Q.  CRASSTJS 
TUBERO  :  THE  GENIE  JONQUIL. — In  an  un- 
published  letter  to  Walpole,  Gray  writes  : — • 

"  I  have  a  taste  for  the  works  of  Cramputius  and 
his  scraps ....  One  should  have  had  a  passion  for 
Simplicia  oneself,  if  one  had  lived  in  those  days. 
....  I  suppose  at  that  time  Q.  Crassus  Tubero  was 
as  pretty  a  fellow  with  the  women  as  the  Genie 
Jonquil." 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  explain  these 
allusions  ? 

(2)  MADEMOISELLE    QUIMBEAU.  —  In  an- 
other  unpublished  letter  to  Walpole,  Gray 
says  :  "  Mademoiselle  Quimbeau  is  weary  of 
her  new  husband."     From  the  context  this 
may  be  a  character  in  a  play.     I  should  be 
glad  if  any  one  could  inform  me  where  such  a 
character  occurs.  PAGET  TOYNBEE. 

Fiveways,  Burnham,  Bucks. 


THE  ROSE  IN  FITZGERALD'S  OMAR. — 
June  brings  us  roses  in  England,  and  we 
may  quote  stanza  ix.  of  FitzGerald's  '  Ru- 
baiyat '  : — • 

Each  Morn  a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you  say  ; 

\  es,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose  of  Yesterday  ? 

And  this  first  summer  month  that  brings  the  Rose 

Shall  take  Jamshyd  and  Kaikobad  away. 

But  later  we  are  confronted  with  stanza  xciv., 

And  then,  and  then  came  Spring,  and  Rose-in-hand 

My  thread- bare  Penitence  apieces  tore, 

where  the  rose  seems  to  play  the  part  of  our 

English  primrose. 

The  beginning  of  xcvi. — 

Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose  ! 
is  not  decisive  to  one  who  does  not  know 
the  original. 

Is  the  rose  in  Persia,  then,  a  spring  or  a 
summer  flower  ?  It  seems  to  be  both  in  the 
*  Rubaiyat.'  The  discrepancy  has  not  been 
noticed  in  the  commentary  by  H.  M. 
Batson  (1900).  Dr.  R.  A.  Nicholson  com- 
ments thus,  in  his  edition  with  notes  (1909), 
on  the  second  quotation  : — 

" '  To  break  vows  of  penitence  in  the  season  of 
the  rose'  must  have  been  a  popular  custom  in 
Persia,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  poetical 
allusions  to  it." 

This  looks  as  if  the  spring  rose  were  really 
the  Persian  article,  as  in  this  country  one 
has  recognized  signs  of  spring  mania — a 
fancy  lightly  turned  to  love,  or  motor-cars, 
or  bulldogs. 

Is  it  possible  that  FitzGerald  had  English 
ideas  in  his  mind  when  he  penned  the  ninth 
stanza,  or  that  different  poets  in  Persia — I 
understand  that  Omar,  as  given  by  Fitz- 
Gerald, is  more  like  an  anthology  than  a 
single  poet — ascribe  the  rose  to  different 
seasons  ?  HLPPOCLIDES. 

'  CHATHAM  HOUSE  MAGAZINE.' — In  or 
about  the  year  1863  a  small  newspaper  with 
this  title  was  produced  at  Chatham  House, 
Ramgsate.  Its  stories  were  of  the  usual 
"  blood  -  and  -  thunder  "  kind  beloved  by 
schoolboys.  As  an  old  scholar,  I  greatly 
desire  to  possess  a  copy.  Could  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  oblige  ?  CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athei.seum  Club. 

DEVICE  ON  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. — Can  any 
one  give  me  informatior  as  to  the  device  on 
certain  ancient  tiles  in  the  west  end  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Bangor,  which  has  been  re- 
peated in  modern  tiles  in  the  chancel  x>f 
that  church  ?  A  hare  or  rabbit  is  sitting 
up  and  holding  a  bow  and  arrow  ready  to 
shoot.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  small 
book  on  ecclesiastical  tiles.  E.  M.  C.  T. 

Brooinfield,  Camberley. 
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"  MASTER  "  AND  "  GENTLEMAN  "  DURING 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND. 
— Information  will  be  very  much  appreciated 
to  show  the  exact  meaning  and  shades  of 
meaning  of  the  above  titles  as  used  in  Eng- 
land during  the  seventeenth  century,  especi- 
ally during  the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  abstracts  show  the  meaning 
of  these  terms  in  the  Colonies  at  a  corre- 
sponding period. 

From  Hollister's  '  History  of  Connecticut,' 
i.  422  et  seq. : — 

"  The  next  title  was  Gentleman,  but  seems  to 
tave  been  soon  discarded  in  Connecticut.  The 
prefix  Master  (Mr.)  belonged  to  all  gentlemen, 
including  those  designated  by  the  higher  marks 
of  rank.  Master  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the 
English  word  Gentleman.  In  Connecticut,  it 
embraced  clergymen  and  planters  of  good  family 
and  estate,  who  were  members  of  the  General 
Court  also,  those  bred  at  a  university,  and  those 
of  sufficient  education  to  manage  the  general 
affairs  of  the  colony,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and 
who  had  been  sufficiently  well  born.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  representatives  of  the  towns, 
even  though  they  might  be  returned  year  after 
year,  were  honored  with  the  title." 

"It    may   be    observed    by   reference    to    oui 
Colonial  records  that  there  were  scores  of  men  ol 
good  family  and  in  honorable  stations  who  stil 
did    not    possess    all    the    requisite    qualities    oi 
Masters.     It  was  seldom  that  young  men  of  what- 
ever rank  were  called  Masters.     Sir  was  sometimes 
applied  to  young  gentlemen  undergraduates  at  a 
college.     Goodman  was  used  in  speaking  of  the 
better    sort    of    yeomen,  laborers,  tenants,    anc 
others  above  the  grade  of  servants,  who  owned 
small  estate,  and  b  re  a  good  moral  character 
There   are   several   instances   of  deputies   to   the 
General  Court  being  called   Goodman.     Goodwif 
or   Goody  was  the   corresponding  feminine  title 
Mrs.  was  applied  to  the  wives  of  Masters  and  also 
to  unmarried  females  of  the  higher  class.     Mili 
tary  titles  were  considered  of  a  very  high  order.' 

Felt  in  his  '  History  of  Ipswich,  Mass., 
at  p.  23,  states  that  in  1631  a  man  wa 
degraded  from  the  title  of  Mr.  because  o 
his  having  committed  a  misdemeanour. 

Palfrey  in  his  *  History  of  New  England 
ii.  67,  says  : — 

"  There  was  great  punctiliousness  in  the  appl 
cation  of  both  official  and  conventional  titles 
Only  a  small  number  of  persons  of  the  best  cond 
tions  (always  including  ministers  and  their  wives 
had  Mr.  or  Mrs.  prefixed  to  their  names.  Good 
man  and  Goodwife  were  addressed  to  person 
above  the  condition  of  servitude  and  below  tha 
of  gentility." 

In  the  reports  of  cases  before  the  Superio 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  by  Josiah  Quincy 
jun.,  appears  the  case  of  Bronfield  v.  Lovejoy 
In  the  writ  the  defendant  was  designatec 
yeoman.  Objection  was  made,  and  th 
Court  ruled  that  the  designation  was  im 
proper,  as  he  was  in  fact  a  gentleman,  an 


he  writ  was  dismissed.     This  occurred  in 
767. 

A  case  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
n  England  where  a  man  held  the  position 
f  overseer  of  fortifications  under  the  Com- 
monwealth.     As  such  he  is  constantly  men- 
ioned   in   the   official  documents  with  the 
itle  Master.     However,  after  the  Bestora- 
ion   he  became  a  parish  clerk,  and  his  two 
Ider  brothers  are  both  designated  yeomen, 
-hough  two  of  their  sons  are  called  gentlemen 
in  different  records. 

Is  it  true  that  in   England,   during  the 
eventeenth    century,    there    was    a    title 
Master    (Mr.)    which    had    an   intermediate 
jlace  between  yeoman  and  gentleman  ? 

JOHN  Ross  DELAFIELD. 
27,  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

STUBBS'S  TRADE  PROTECTION  AGENCY. 
— When  did  this  or  any  other  like  agency 
first  begin  operations  in  this  country  ? 

BRADSTOW. 

THE  MARQUIS  DE  SPINETO,  CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  Marquis's  first  wife,  who  died 
at  Cambridge  in  1812  (Gent.  Mag.  for  Sep- 
tember, 1812)  ?  He  married  secondly,  at 
Edinburgh,  9  April,  1814,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  B  chard  Campbell  of  Craigie,  having  as 
his  brothers-in-law  Col.  Munro,  H.E.I.C., 
and  Sir  John  Bury  Gordon,  Bart.,  who 
founded  the  30th  (Indian  Lancers),  Gordon's 
Horse. 

The  Marquis  was  an  interesting  man,  but 
little  or  nothing  has  been  recorded  of  him : 
th<3  British  Museum  Catalogue  does  not 
even  know  his  Christian  name.  It  was 
Nicolo  Marie  (Doria).  He  fled  from  Italy 
about  1800,  his  estate  being  forfeited  for 
his  share  in  Napoleonic  intrigues.  He  acted 
as  interpreter  at  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline, 
was  teacher  of  Italian  and  Deputy  Professor 
of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  and  pub- 
lished his  '  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  An  iquities  '  in 
1829.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  26  Aug.,  1849, 
aged  75.  His  eldest  son  was  Samuel  Marie 
Boco  Doria,  clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  who  was 
head  master  of  Wigan  Grammar  School. 

MANSION  AND  ST.  ESCHAUZIER'S  GORDON 
HIGHLANDER. — This  charming  print,  re- 
produced in  Mr.  Nevill's  '  British  Military 
Prints,'  appeared,  I  think,  in  Spooner's 
"  Upright  Series."  What  was  its  number  ? 
The  similar  plate  of  the  75th  was  No.  17. 

J.     M.   BULLOCH. 
123,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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AUTHORS  WANTED. — Who  wrote  the  poem 
commencing  "  He  cheered  me  oft  "  ? 

E.  M.  S. 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  who  is  author 
of  the  following  lines  ? — • 

No  backward  path,  no  home  [more  ?]  returning, 
No  second  crossing  of  the  ripples'  flow  ; 

Come  to  me  now  whilst  the  west  is  burning, 

Come  ere  it  darkens 

B.    COCHRANE. 

RIXHAM  FAIR  AND  MATTHEW  PRIOR. — In 
Prior's  letter  from  Westminster,  4  Aug., 
1709  ('Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  Correspond- 
ence,' p.  120),  occurs  the  following  : — 

"  The  Bath  waters  have  done  a  good  deal 
towards  the  recovery  of  [my  health],  and  the 
great  specific  Cape  Caballum  will,  I  think,  confirm 
it.  Upon  this  head  I  must  tell  you  that  my  mare 
Betty  grows  blind,  and  may  one  day  by  breaking 
my  neck  perfect  my  cure  :  if  at  Rixham  Fair  any 
pretty  nagg  that  is  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
hands  presented  himself,  and  you  would  be  pleased 
to  purchase  him  for  me,  one  of  your  servants 
might  ride  him  to  Euston,  and  I  might  receive 
him  there." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  to  solve  this 
query  as  to  what  and  where  Rixham  Fair 
was  ? — of  course,  and  obviously,  a  horse 
fair.  Brixham,  I  fancy,  has  been  suggested, 
but  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  to  that 
'>eing  a  right  solution.  Further,  can  any 
reader  say  if  the  reference  to  Eustoi  here 
implies  the  old  horse  or  grain  market  which, 
I  have  been  told,  existed  upon  or  near  the 
site  of  a  disused  Euston  Station  ? 

CECIL  OWEN. 
Perth,  W.A. 

SIXTEENTH  -  CENTURY  CARDINALS.  —  I 
should  be  grateful  for  any  information  as  to 
the  portraits  now  in  existence,  and  as  to  the 
coats  of  arms,  of  the  following  Card  nals  : — 
(1)  Giovanni  Morone,  (2)  Stan'slaus  Hosius, 
(3)  Gianfrancesco  Commendone,  (4)  Tolomeo 
Galli,  (5)  Jorge  de  Almeida,  and  (6)  Filippo 
Sega;  as  well  as  of  Nicolo  Ormaretto. 
Bishop  of  Padua. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

JOSEPH  Fox. — Is  there  a  portrait  of 
Joseph  Fox  ?  He  was  born  in  1775,  and 
died  in  1816.  He  was  Surgeon -Dentist  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  had  a  fashionable 
private  practice.  He  was  the  author  of 
works  on  the  Natural  History  and  Diseases 
of  the  Teeth,  and  he  helped  to  found  the 
Jenner  Society,  which  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal  for  his  zealous  efforts  to  promote 
vaccination.  He  was  Secretary  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  from 


its  establishment  to  his  death.  As  he  was 
a  prominent  Dissenter,  there  may  be  a  por- 
trait of  him  in  one  of  the  denominational 
periodicals.  DAVID  SALMON. 

Swansea. 

'  To  ONE  IN  PARADISE.' — To  whom  did 
Poe  address  the  stanzas  thus  entitled,  which 
end  with  the  well-known  lines  : — 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 
In  what  ethereal  dances, 
By  what  eternal  streams  ! 

H.  H.  F. 

"  CONDAMINE."  —  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word 
"  Condamine,"  as  applied  to  parts  of  several 
towns  hi  the  Riviera  and  elsewhere,  e.g., 
Monte  Carlo,  Mentone.  Inquiry  has  had 
no  result,  nor  can  I  find  an  answer  in  any 
encyclopaedia.  CHERWELL. 


PALLAVICINI:    JANE    CROMWELL. 
(11  S.  ix.  270,  314,  375,  435.) 

SINCE  my  reply  appeared  at  the  last  reference 
I  have  visited  Chipping  Ongar,  generally 
called  Ongar,  and  have  inspected  the  two 
epitaphs  of  which  the  book  I  quoted  pro- 
fesses to  give  copies.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  finding  that  the  copies  of  both 
are  very  incorrect.  The  two  stone  slabs 
lie  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  altar.  That 
which  has  the  epitaph  of  Jane  (Cromwell) 
Pallavicini  is  close  to  the  altar,  and  next  to 
it  is  the  other  slab. 

The  stone  of  the  former  is  much  worn  and 
chipped,  and  the  ends  of  most  of  the  lines 
are  gone.  At  the  head  [is  a  coat  of  arms 
representing,  I  suppose,  those  of  Cromwell, 
a  lion  rampant,  impaled  with  those  of 
Pallavicini.  See  later. 

Hie  IACET  IANA  D.  OLIVEBI  CROMWELL[I] 

FlNCHENBROCHIENSIS,    E   SEDIBVS    HVN[-] 
TINGTONIANIS,    EQVITIS    BALNEENSIS   Fl[LIA] 

VXOB  TOBL3E  PALLAVICINI  ABMIGERI  E[X] 

ILLVSTRI  NOMINIS  ILLIVS  IN  AGRO  CANT[A-] 

BRIGIENSI  FAMILIA  ORIVNDI  AD  QVAD[RA-] 

GESSIMVM   JETATIS   ANNVM   ET   FER[ME] 

TERTIV[M]  PERTINGENS  QVOD  MORT[ALE] 

FVIT  IN  ILLA  OFFICIO  VITAQ.  FVNC[TA] 

HOC  PVLVERE  DEPOSVIT 

XXIIII   MARTIJ,    ANNOQ. 

CHRISTI 
MDCXXXVII 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
other  epitaph,  which  is  in  such  a  good  state 
that  I  have  a  rubbing  of  it. 

Coat  of  arms — no  doubt  of  the  Pallavicini 
family.  I  know  little  of  heraldry,  but  I 
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describe  the  arms  as  best  I  can.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  lower  part  of  the  field, 
chequy  ;  above  this  is  what  looks  like  a  fesse 
bretessed : — 

HEBE  LYETH  THE  BODY  OF 

THAT   TRVLY    NOBLE,    AND 
BELIGIOVS    GENTLEMAN, 

HOBACIO  PALLAVTCINE 
ESQVIRE  WHO  DEPABTED 

THIS    LIFE    ON    THE   SIXTH 

DAYE  OF  MAY  IN  THE  YE^BE 
OF  OVB  LOBD  GOD  1648 

FEING    ov   TPE    AGE    OF   SIX 
AN       THCRTY    YEABES. 

As  to  the  version  of  the  Jane  Pallavicini 
inscription  given  in  Thomas  Wright's  '  His- 
tory and  Topography  of  the  County  of  Essex,' 
T  drew  attention  (ante,  p.  435)  to  the  error  of 
"  eques  "  for  equitis.  I  now  find  that  there 
are  several  other  errors  :  "  Finchingbroclii- 
ensis  "  for  Finchenbrochiensis  ;  "  Hunting- 
toniensis  "  for  Huntingtonianis,  &c. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas 
Wright  turns  equitis  into  eques,  giving  the 
nominative  instead  of  the  necessary  genitive 
case,  a  former  rector  gives  equirus,  presum- 
ably a  nominative,  if  a  non-existent  sub- 
stantive can  have  a  case.  See 

"  A  Few  Notes,  •*  c.,  on  the  Town  and  Parish 
of  Chipping  Ongar  by  R.  Ibbetson  Porter,  M.A., 
Rector.  Essex  :  Printed  by  C.  Slocomb,  Ongar, 
1877.  Price  One  Shilling." 

Both  of  these  books  give  "  xxin  Martii  " 
as  the  day  of  the  death  of  Jane  (Cromwell) 
Pallavicini,  whereas  the  day  on  the  tomb- 
stone is  "  xxini  Martii." 

In  my  copy  of  this  epitaph  I  have  sup- 
plied the  missing  letters  from  the  copies  of 
Wright  and  Porter,  in  which  they  are  identi- 
cal, except  that  the  former  has  "  Crom- 
wellii "  and  the  latter  "  Cromwelli."  I 
found  no  trace  of  the  optional  "  in " 
before  "  hoc  pulvere "  on  the  slab.  The 
hyphens  are  mine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  above 
Horacio  Pallavicine  was  a  son  of  Tobias  and 
Jane  Pallavicini.  See  4  S.  viii.  534,  where  is 
given  an  extract  from  the  parish  register  of 
Babraham  :  "  Horatio  Palavicina  [sic],  son 
of  Mr.  Toby  Palavicina  and  Mrs.  Jane  his 
wife,  bap.  Sept,  1,  1611."  This  date  agrees 
exactly  with  the  Ongar  tombstone. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


MISSIONARY  SHIP  DUFF  (11  S.  ix.  410, 
457).— H.  H.  will  find  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Duff's  voyage  and  the 
experiences  of  some  of  the  missionaries  in 
'  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  Four  Years' 
Residence  at  Tongataboo  '  (by  George  Vason, 


an  apostate  missionary  of  the  Duff),  pub- 
lished in  London,  1810,  and  a  second  edition, 
1815 — also  in  '  Life  of  the  late  George 
Vason  of  Nottingham,'  by  the  Rev.  James 
Orange  (London,  1840). 

A  MS.  journal  or  account  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands  and  the  residence  there  of  Wm. 
Crook  (another  of  the  Duff's  missionaries), 
who  also  lived  for  a  time  at  Tahiti  or  Huahine, 
was  on  the  market  last  year.  I  think 
Messrs.  Maggs  became  its  possessors. 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  of  16, 
New  Bridge  Street,  E.G.,  has  stores  of 
information  about  the  Duff  and  her  mission. 
B.  GLANVILL  CORNEY. 

ICE:  ITS  USES  (11  S.  ix.  469). — The 
people  of  ancient  Rome  often  used  ice, 
storing  it  in  deep  pits ;  while,  according 
to  the  Americana,  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century  the  wealthy  people  of 
Western  Europe  cooled  their  drinks  with 
ice,  storing  it  in  deep  cellars.  Ice  was  not 
used  on  a  large  scale  in  England,  however, 
until  about  1820,  when  Norway  began  to 
export  large  supplies  to  us. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L. 

1687.  "  The  Persians  make  great  use  of  ice. . . . 
they  make  not  their  ice-houses  as  in  France." — 
A.  Lovell,  tr.  Thevenot's  '  Trav.,'  ii.  90. 

1716.  "  The  company  are  entertained  with  ice 
in  several  forms,  winter  and  summer." — Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  letter  to  Lady  X — ,  1  Oct. 

1722.  "  The    Ladies were entertained 

with  all  sorts  of . . .  .Chocolate,  Ice-waters,  &c." — 
London  Gazette,  No.  6035/1. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  :  HIS  NATION- 
ALITY AND  RELIGION  (11  S.  ix.  448). — I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at 
Genoa,  where  his  monument  looms  large  as 
one  enters  the  city  from  the  railway  station, 
or  that  he  held  the  Catholic  Faith.  There 
is  evidence  of  his  creed  in  the  names  he 
attached  to  the  lands  that  he  discovered. 
San  Salvador  was  the  first  of  them,  and  on 
it  he  erected  a  cross,  and,  kneeling  down, 
thanked  the  Holy  Saviour  who  had  pre- 
served him  and  brought  him  there.  As  for 
the  statement  that  Columbus  was  born  at 
Pontevedra,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Celso 
Garcia  de  la  Riega  had  any  good  ground  for 
making  it,  if  make  it  he  did.  Miss  Annette 
M.  B.  Meakin,  who  refers  to  his  '  Nave  Capi- 
taina  de  Colon '  (1897)  in  *  Galicia,  the 
Switzerland  of  Spain  '  (p.  22),  merely  says  : 

"  One  of  the  ships  with  which  Columbus  set  sail 
to  discover  America  was  called  La  Gallega.  and  a 
book  has  been  written  to  prove  that  not  only  did 
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the  great  discoverer  set  sail  from  the  harbour  of 
Pontevedra,  but  his  ship,  La  Gallega,  was  built  in 
her  dockyards  with  the  wood  of  Gallegan  pines." 

ST.   SWITHIN. 

It  has  been  usually  accepted  that  Chris- 
topher Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa,  but 
Dr.  Celso  Garcia  de  la  Biega,  after  thirty 
years  of  patient  research,  has  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  discoverer  of  America 
was  born  at  Pontevedra  in  Spain.  His  real 
name  was  Cristobal  Colon  y  Fonterosa,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  Hebrew  extrac- 
tion. As  to  his  own  statement  that  he  was  a 
Genoese,  Dr.  Celso  Garcia  de  la  Biega  points 
out  that  the  reputation  of  the  mariners  of 
Genoa  was  so  firmly  established  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  that  it  would  induce  Chris- 
topher Columbus  to  assume  nativity  of  Genoa 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  hearing  at  the 
Court  of  Castile.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  even  to-day, 
Gallego  (a  native  of  Galicia)  is  synonymous 
with  "  stupid  individual."  Documentary 
evidence  in  support  of  this  point  of  view  is 
indicated  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Havana 
by  Dr.  Constantino  de  Horta  y  Pardo  in  1912. 
THOMAS  WM.  HUCK. 

38,  King's  Road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

Baedeker  says  that  Columbus  was  born 
at  37,  Vico  Dritto  di  Ponticello,  Genoa. 
Other  accounts,  however,  say  it  was  at 
Cogoleto,  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of 
Genoa.  Others  again  say  he  was  born  at  Calvi 
in  Corsica.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

Mr.  Henry  Vignaud  has  disproved  the 
new  Spanish  Jew  theory  of  the  origin  of 
Christofor  Colombo,  and  reaffirmed  his 
Ligurian  nationality,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Revue  Critique  within  the  last  two  years. 
HENRY  INGE  ANDERTON. 

NOTES  ON  SHILLETO'S  EDITION  OF  BURTON 
(US.  ix.  186).— W.  P.  M.  maintains  that 
the  marginal  note  "  Contentus  abi  "  in  the 
'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  partition  ii. 
sec.  3,  member  7,  is  not,  as  Shilleto  suggested 
(ii.  235),  a  reminiscence  of  Horace,  '  Sat.,' 
I.  i.  118-19, 

Exacto  contentus  tempore  vitae 
Cedat, 

but  of  Baptista  Mantuanus,  '  Eel.,'  v.  46  : — 
Sorte  tua  contentus  abi,  sine  cetera  nobis. 
I  should  like  to  support  this  contention 
by  pointing  out  that  Burton  originally  gave 
the  quotation  in  the  fuller  form  : — 

Sorte  tua  contentus  abi. 

From  the  third  edition  (1628,  p.  333)  onwards 
it  is  shortened  to  "  contentus  abi." 


On  referring  to  my  MS.  notes  on  the 
'  Anatomy,'  I  find  that  I  had  duly  commented 

on  Burton's  error  of  "  Lycoris herself'' 

for  "  Lycon himself  "  (p.  504  in  ed.  6  ; 

iii.  155  in  Shilleto). 

As  W.  P.  M.  observes,  the  marginal  note 
appended  to  this  sentence  (four  lines  in 
anapaestic  dimeter)  is  not  from  Sannazaro. 
It  might  be  added  that  in  Burton's  first  and 
second  editions  there  is  no  reference  mark 
in  the  text  to  indicate  the  connexion. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

University  College,  Aberystwyth. 

'JOHN  GILPIN'  IN  LATIN  ELEGIACS  (11  S. 
ix.  430,  477). — I  have  a  pamphlet,  published 
by  J.  Vincent  of  Oxford  in  1841,  containing 
'  Johannis  Gilpin  Iter  Latine  Redditum/ 
the  first  stanza  of  which  runs  : — 

Gilpinus  erat  municeps 

Honoris  quam  famosi, 
Turmarum  et  centurio 

Londini  fabulosi ; 

and  also  renderings  in  the  same  metre  of 
'  Billy  Taylor,'  '  Barney  Buntline,'  and  '  A 
Frolick '  and  '  The  Primrose,'  both  by 
Herrick.  It  was  given  to  me  in  1864  by 
the  author,  William  George  Henderson, 
D.C.L.,  then  Head  Master  of  Leeds  Grammar 
School,  afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who  was 
in  1841  a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  a  Fellow  of  that  College. 

F.  DE  H.  L. 

WEATHER  PROGNOSTICATIONS  (11  S.  ix. 
327). — Before  sending  you  this  query,  I  was 
inconsiderate  enough  not  to  have  looked 
through  J.  Collin  de  Plancy's  '  Dictionnaire 
Infernal,'  Bruxelles,  1845,  which  contains 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  Dans  plusieurs  provinces  du  Nord,  on  fait, 
le  jour  de  Noel,  une  ce're'mome  qui  ne  doit  pas 
manquer  d'apprendre  au  juste  combien  on  aura 
de  peine  a  vivre  dans  le  courant  de  1'ann^e.  Les 
paysans  surtout  pratiquent  cette  divination. 
On  se  rassemble  aupres  d'un  grand  feu,  on  fait 
rougir  une  plaque  de  fer  ronde,  et  lorsqu'elle  est 
brulante,  on  y  place  douze  grains  de  ble"  sur  douze 
points  marques  a  la  craie,  auxquels  on  a  donne" 
les  noms  des  douze  mois  de  I'ann^e.  Chaque  grain 
qui  brule  annonce  disette  et  cherte"  dans  le  mois 
qu'il  d^signe  ;  et  si  tous  les  grains  disparaissent, 
c'est  le  signe  assure"  d'une  anne"e  de  misdres. 
Triste  divination  !  " — P.  228. 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

FOLKARD,     THE     ANIMAL    PAINTER     (11     S. 

ix.  450). — In  Mr.  Arthur  Folkard's  elaborate 
biographical  history  of  the  Folkard  family, 
privately  printed,  1890-96,  the  artistic 
powers  of  this  member  of  it  are  not  specially 
named,  and  he  does  not  appear  in  Sir 
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Walter  Gilbey's  book  upon  'Animal  Painters,' 
2  vols.,  1900.  The  following  from  the  Fol- 
kard family  history  mentioned  above  may 
assist  biographically  : — 

"  James  Folkard  was  a  son  of  Jeremiah  by  his 
second  wife.  Papers  came  into  my  hands  which 
show  that  he  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Beccles. 
He  died  12  April,  1820.  I  am  not  certain  as 
to  issue,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
Robert  William  Folkard  of  Beccles,  an  artist, 
who  died  9  Nov.,  1835,  was  a  son  of  his.  In  that 
case  a  sister  of  this  artist,  Louisa  Folkard,  who 
was  living  a  spinster  at  Wells-next- the-Sea, 
Norfolk,  must  also  have  been  one  of  his  children. 
This  Louisa,  as  late  as  20  March,  1878,  took  out 
letters  of  administration  to  her  brother's  estate 
to  complete  some  title  to  property." — A.  Folkard's 
monograph,  pt.  ii.  p.  91. 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 

1S7,  Piccadilly,  W. 

COWLARD  (11  S.  ix.  471). — William  Cow- 
lard  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford  (for  him  see 
J.  Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxonienses,' p.  307),  son 
of  Thomas  Cowlard  of  Tiverton,  was  in 
succession  Curate  of  Lamerton,  Devon ; 
Vicar  of  Laneast,  Cornwall;  and  from  1805, 
for  several  years,  Master  of  the  Launceston 
Grammar  School,  dying  in  1844.  His  son, 
John  Lethbridge  Cowlard,  was  Town  Clerk 
of  Launceston  from  1867  to  1874,  dying  in 
1885;  and  the  latter's  son,  Christopher 
Lethbridge  Cowlard,  was  Mayor  of  that 
borough  in  1882.  DUNHEVED. 

I  find  in  Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxonienses  ' 
the  following  : — 

"  William  Cowlard,  s.  Thomas  of  Tiverton, 
Devon,  gent.  Balliol  Coll.  matric.  7  July,  1798, 
age  1  18  ;  B.A.  1802 ;  P.C.  Laneast,  Cornwall, 
and  Curate  of  Lamerton,  Devon." 

"  Rev.  William  Cowlard,  2  s.  John  Lethbridge 
of  Mudford,  Cornwall,  arm.  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
matric.  17  Oct.,  1863,  aged  23  ;  B.A.  1866,  M.A. 


1875.' 


A.  B.  BAYLEY. 


The  address  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cowlard  will  be 
found  on  p.  855  of  the  '  London  Post  Office 
Directory  for  1914.'  WM.  H.  PEET. 

This  name  appears  in  the  current  volume 
of  Crockford's  '  Clerical  Directory.' 

C.  D. 

The  name  occurs  at  Shepperton. 

J.  J.  FREEMAN. 

I  was  a  client  some  years  ago  of  a  firm  of 
solicitors,  Messrs.  Cowlard  &  Chowne.  Mr. 
Chowne  is  still  alive,  and,  if  desired,  I  could 
send  your  correspondent  his  address,  as  he 
would  know  as  to  Mr.  Cowlard. 

B.  O.  C. 


There  is  at  least  one  family  of  this  name 
resident  in  Old  Oxted,  Surrey,  albeit  in 
humble  circumstances,  the  head  of  the 
family  being  a  cobbler.  PIQUE. 

[MB.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE  and  YQREC  also 
thanked  for  replies.] 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (11  S. 
ix.  429).— 

Behold  1    the  radiant  Spring, 
In  splendour  decked  anew, 
Down  from  her  heaven  of  blue 
Returns  on  sunlit  wing. 

These  are  the  opening  lines  of  the  second 
'  Ode  to  Spring '  by  the  Poet  Laureate 
(bk.  ii.  9  of  his  '  Shorter  Poems  '). 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

(US.  ix.  429,  475.) 

'The  Mucking  of  Geordie's  Byar,'  with 
music,  appears  in  '  Johnson's  Scots  Musical 
Museum  '  (vol.  i.  p.  97  ;  1787),  instituted  in 
1771. 

There  have  been  several  songs  set  to  the 
air  of  *  The  Mucking  of  Geordie's  Byar.' 
Burns  adopted  it  to  his  '  Adown  Winding 
Nith,'  written  in  honour  of  Miss  Phillis  or 
Philadelphia  Macmurdo  ;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Nicol  of  Innerleithen  used  it  for  his  '  Ha- 
lucket.'  The  circumstance  which  is  said  to 
have  inspired  the  words  was  the  complaint 
of  a  young  lady  who  was  disowned  by  her 
family  for  marrying  beneath  her,  when  she 
had  to  do  menial  work. 

The  first  verse  given  by  MR.  IOLO  WILLIAMS 
at  the  second  reference  is  the  refrain  or 
chorus.  My  authority  has  as  the  first  verse : — 

As  I  went  over  yon  meadow, 

And  carelessly  passed  along, 
I  listen'd  with  pleasure  to  Jenny 

While  mournfully  singing  this  song : 

"  The  mucking  of  Geordie's  byar,"  &c. 

The  song  consists  of  five  verses,  but  the  last 
quoted  by  MR.  WILLIAMS,  beginning  "  The 
mouse,"  &c.,  is  not  one  of  them. 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

DR.  JOHN  SAMUEL  PHENE  (11  S.  ix.  407, 
457). — Inscription  at  foot  of  cross  of  granite 
in  Kensworth  Churchyard  : — 

John  Samuel 

Phene",  LL.D. 

Died  March  9th,  1912. 

Aged  87. 

R.I.P. 

At  the  second  reference  his  age  is  given 
as  89.  A.  H.  W.  FYNMORE. 

Berkhamsted. 

See  also  US.  ii.  48. 


W.  E.  WILSON. 


Hawick. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION  WANTED  (1 
S.     ix.     370).— (8)  George     Broadbelt,     ad 
mitted     1718,     aged     9.     Capt.     Lawrenc 
TBrodbelt    (or  Broadbelt),   of    the    island    o 
Nevis,   died   there    1658-60.      Col.    Richard 
Brodbelt  died  there  in  1755,  aged  68.     Col 
Carey  Brodbelt  was  a  member  of  Counci 
In   1726.     Mr.  George  Brodbelt  m.  there  in 
1730  Eliz.  Beauchamp. 

Other   members   of    this    family  were   in 
London  and  Jamaica.  V.  L.  OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 

(US.  ix.   449.) 
(6)  Samuel  Byrom  of  Lowton  was  doubt 
less    "  Beau    Byrom,"    the    wastrel    son    o 
John  Byrom  of  Byrom  (see  Chetham  Society 
vol.  xliv.  part  ii.  pp.  12-15)  and  the  last  male 
•descendant.     There   is   an   account   of   him 
in    '  Lancashire    and    Cheshire    Antiquarian 
Notes,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  98-9.     In  1729  he  pub 
lished  a  tract  while  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet 
which  states  that  he  was  at  Westminster 
"School  and  in  the  same  house  as  the  Duke 
•of    Dorset,    his    benefactor,    to    whom    the 
tract   (on  the   subject  of  imprisonment  for 
debt)  was  dedicated.  R.  S.  B. 

A  SECOND  ENGLISH  POPE  (US.  ix.  469). 
Benedict  'XIV.  (1740-58),  "the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  successors 
of  St.  Peter,"  as  an  admiring  English  his- 
torian once  styled  him,  was  one  of  the 
Lambertini  and  a  native  of  Bologna,  where 
his  family  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  one. 
The  fifteenth-century  painter  Matteo  Lam- 
bertini was  also  a  Bolognese.  flf  Bene- 
dict XIV.  is  the  Pope  referred  to,  one 
would  like  to  know  on  what  evidence  the 
claim  of  English  descent  is  based. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Prospero  Laurentio  Lambertini  was  elected 
Pope  on  17  Aug.,  1740,  and  reigned  as  Bene- 
dict XIV.  until  his  death,  2  May,  1758,  at  the 
age  of  84.  He  may  have  been  of  English 
descent,  but  he  was,  I  believe,  an  Italian  by 
birth  and  education.  F.  DE  H.  L. 


In  No.  3  of  The  Ancestor,  October,  1902, 
Mr.  Horace  Round,  in  his  very  enlightening 
and  interesting  '  Tale  of  a  Great  Forgery,' 
refers  to  the  delusion  that  the  Lambertini 
of  Italy  (Bologna)  and  the  Lambarts,  Earls 
of  Cavan,  possessed  a  common  ancestor  in 
Baldwin,  son  of  Lambert,  Count  of  Mons 
and  Louvain.  According  to  Lodge,  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  claimed  "  the  relationship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Lambert,  Earl 
of  Cavan."  Mr.  Round  points  out  that 
it  is  a  case  of  two  families  living  in 


different  countries,  and  descended  from 
ancestors  bearing  the  same  Christian  name, 
believing  themselves  to  have  a  common 
origin. 

Mr.  Freeman  wrote  very  scathingly  on  the 
matter  in  an  article  in  The  Contemporary 
Review,  xxx.  23. 

We  must  give  up  Benedict  XIV.  as  the 
second  English  Pope. 

F.  P.  LEYBURN-YARKER. 

20,  St.  Andrews  Street,  Cambridge. 

[MB.  A.  R.  BAYLEY — who  mentions  the  "  huge 
and  ugly  monument  by  Pietro  Bracci  "  to  this 
Pope  at  St.  Peter's — and  MB.  JOHN  B.  WAINE- 
WBTGHT — who  mentions  the  date  of  his  birth, 
1675 — also  thanked  for  replies.] 

'  THE  COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ' 
(11  S.  ix.  470).— Abbe  Gaultier  (1746-1818) 
anticipated  Froebel  in  his  idea  of  instruction 
through  games.     The  Abbe  began  to  put  the 
idea  into  practice  in  1786,  when  he  opened  a 
class  attended  by  the  children  of  the  first 
families    of    the    French    capital.     He    em- 
bodied his  method  in  '  Lecons  de  Grammaire  ' 
(published  in  1787),  '  Lemons  de  Geographic 
par    le    Moyen  du  Jeu  '   (1788),   '  Lecon  de 
Chronologic  et  d'Histoire  '  (1788),   and  '  Le 
Jeu  Raisonnable  et  Moral  pour  les  Enfants  ' 
(1791).     In    1792    he    sought    refuge    from 
Revolutionary   violence   in    London,  where, 
inding  some  of  his  old  pupils  settled  already, 
le  resumed  his  classes.     It  is  said  that 
'  son  succes  chez  les  Anglais  fut  tres  grand,  et 
sa  me'thode   recut   1'approbation   des   universite\s 
d' Oxford  et  de  Cambridge," 
>ut  I  doubt  whether  the  circulation  of  his 
works  was  very  extensive.     Speaking  gener- 
ally, the  more  popular  a  book  was  in  the 
)ast  the  easier  is  it  to  procure  in  the  present  ; 
>ut  I  have  applied  in  vain  to  the  most  likely 
second-hand   booksellers   of   London,   Paris, 
and  Geneva  for  a  copy  of  any  of  the  Abbe's 
works  in  the  original  or  in  English. 

There  is  a  fairly  full  account  of  Gaultier 
and  his  system  in  Buisson's  '  Dictionnaire  do 
Pedagogic.'  DAVID  SALMON. 

Swansea. 


ROBERT  STEPHENSON  (11  S.  ix.  470). — 
A  certain  Robert  Stephenson  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  ap- 
parently acting  as  local  agent  in  the  Grimsby 
leighbourhood  for  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  Lord 
)arcy.  A  letter  written  by  Thomas  Gryce 
to  myn  old  frendes  and  luffers  Rob* 

tevenson  and  Richerd  [Roch  ?],"  request  - 
ng  them  to  "  levy  and  gedder  his  rentes  and 
'ermes  of  Grymsby  and  Beysby,"  is  printed 

t  length  in  ''Hist.  MSS.  Fourteenth  Report,' 
)t.  viii.  p.  253.  In  1622  Gregory  Stephenson 
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was  granted  6s.  8d.  per  year  to  provide  three 
forms  in  Lincoln  Minster  for  the  use  of 
"  those  who  have  borne  office  in  the  City  " 
(ibid.,  p.  97).  WM.  NORMAN. 

Was  not  this  family  of  Farley  Hill,  Berk- 
shire ?  See  '  Hist.  Boyal  Berkshire  Militia,' 
by  E.  E.  Thoyts.  ORANGE. 

SCOTT'S  'Bos  ROY'  (11  S.  ix.  471).— 
2.  Prince  Prettyman  is  a  character  in  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  '  The  Rehearsal,'  in 
love  with  Clovis.  He  figures  sometimes  as 
a.  fisher's  son,  sometimes  as  a  prince,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  intended  as  a  parody 
of  the  character  of  Leonidas  in  Dryden's 
'  Marriage  a-la-Mode.'  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

2.  Prince  Prettyman  is  a  character  in 
Villiers's  '  Rehearsal.'  The  line 

Sometimes  a  Fisher's  Son,  sometimes  a  Prince, 
is  in  Act  III.  sc.  ii.  DIEGO. 

6.  '  The  Black  Bull  of  Norroway  '  is  a  well- 
known  fairy-tale.  I  have  not  Andrew  Lang's 
'  Blue  Fairy  Book  '  to  refer  to,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  story  may  be  found  in  it.  Scott 
may  have  written  "  bear  "  in  mistake  for 
bull,  or  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with 
a  version  in  which  the  hero  had  to  appear  as 
a  bear.  It  is  long  since  I  read  the  story, 
but,  according  to  a  somewhat  hazy  recollec- 
tion, it  is  one  of  the  "  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  "  type.  B.  B.  N 

6.  1  s  not  this  reference  a  slip  for '  The  Black 
Bull  of  Norroway  '  ?  See  Lang's  '  Blue  Fairy 
Book,'  p.  380,  where  it  is  quoted  as  being 
from  '  Popular  Traditions  of  Scotland,'  by 
Robert  Chambers.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

Quotation  7.  This  may  be  a  mere  coinci- 
dence. In  Suffling's  '  English  Church  Brasses  ' 
the  brass  of  Sir  William  Vemon,  Constable 
of  England,  d.  1467,  is  illustrated  on  p.  77 
and  on  the  cover  of  the  book,  showing  a 
shield  with  two  pipes  in  a  field  crusily.  This 
led  me  to  consider  these  to  be  his  arms,  until 
I  found  in  Ward's  '  Manual  of  Brasses,'  p.  26, 
the  whole  brass  illustrated,  where  the  shield 
is  shown  to  be  that  of  his  wife,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Robert  Pypis.  The  Vernon  arms 
were  a  shield  fretty. 

D.  L.  GALBREATH. 
Montreux. 

GRIMOL  (11  S.  ix.  410,  456).— I  may  add 
to  my  previous  reply  that  Mr.  Sephton  (loc. 
cit.}  thinks  Kilgrimol  is  the  "cell"  of 
Grimulf — probably,  he  says,  a  local  saint ; 
and  he  takes  the  name  of  the  chapel,  Kel- 
grim,  as  given  to  the  owner  of  the  erg  (hill) 


or  horgr  (altar)  of  Kelgrimesherege  (modern 
Kellamergh).  Wyld  and  Hurst  (loc.  cit.) 
say  it  is  the  hcerg  or  temple  of,  or  built  by, 
Kelfgrim,  possibly  a  Norse  compound  per- 
sonal name. 

"  Earngaev  "  in  my  previous  reply  is  a 
misprint  for  Earngaer.  R.  S.  B. 

THE  ADELPHI  (11  S.  ix.  345,  477).— I  am 
obliged  to  MR.  H.  B.  AVHEATLEY  for  his 
interesting  discussion  of  my  contention  that 
the  lottery  was  not  promoted  to  finish  the 
buildings,  but  to  dispose  of  them. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  by  1774  the 
buildings  were  saleable  as  habitable  houses, 
and  any  use  of  the  word  "  unfinished  "  is 
intended  to  apply  to  the  decorations — 
admittedly  an  essential  feature,  but  pos- 
sibly a  work  only  commenced  when  a 
purchaser  had  been  secured.  This  is  a 
common  practice  to-day. 

The  Act  (13  Geo.  III.  c.  75)  recites  that 
the  petitioners 

"have  by  means  of  subterranean  streets  pointed 
out  a  new  and  effectual  method  to  keep  the  access 
to  the  houses  distinct  from  the  traffick  of  the  wharfs 
and  warehouses,  thereby  connecting  grandeur  and 
magnificence  with  utility  and  commerce  ;  and  have 
also  erected  some  great  and  expensive  buildings  in 
Queen  Anne  Street  and  Mansfield  Street,  and  it  will 
yet  require  a  very  considerable  sum  for  the  comple- 
tion thereof."— Cited  in  The  Builder,  6  Dec.,  1902, 
p.  519. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  sale  by  lottery  was 
necessary  to  discharge  obligations  incurred 
to  creditors  ;  for  this  reason  paintings  and 
sculpture,  mostly  imported  from  Italy,  were 
included.  But  this  supports  my  contention 
that  when  the  lottery  was  held,  the  buildings 
of  the  Adelphi  had  been  completed. 

ALECK  ABRAHAM. 

GENERAL  BEATSON  :  BALACLAVA  (11  S. 
vi.  430,  516  ;  vii.  57,  135,  237  ;  ix.  397,  455). 
— I  should  not  only  have  been  "  somewhat 
in  error,"  but  guilty  of  gross  presumption 
in  writing  of  that  of  which  I  was  ignorant, 
had  I  confounded  the  charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  which,  as  W.  S — RR  rightly  says, 
preceded  that  of  the  Light  Brigade,  with 
its  subsequent  movement  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  latter.  He  is  quite  right  in  describing 
that  glorious  charge  as  a  splendid  success, 
and  its  results  would  have  been  still  more 
disastrous  to  the  Russians,  had  not  Lord 
Cardigan,  misinterpreting  his  orders,  refused 
to  let  the  Light  Cavalry  strike  in  on  their 
flank,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  those  under  his 
command. 

It  was  in  the  subsequent  manoeuvre  that 
Scarlett  was  "  too  forward,"  and  Lord 
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Lucan,  perceiving  that  the  troops  were 
suffering  severely  from  the  Russian  fire, 
ordered  the  recall  to  be  sounded,  remarking  : 
"  They  have  sacrificed  the  Light  Brigade  : 
they  shall  not  the  Heavy,  if  I  can  help  it." 
The  Heavies  were  at  this  time  under  the 
Causeway  Heights,  on  the  English  right  ; 
the  opportune  charge  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique  had  previously  silenced  the  guns 
on  the  Fedioukine  Hills  (English  left),  and 
thus  materially  assisted  the  retreat  of  the 
Light  Brigade. 

Having  always  taken  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  Battle  of  Balaclava,  read  all  that  has 
come  in  my  way,  and  for  many  years 
corresponded  and  conversed  with  survivors 
of  the  Light  Cavalry,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  entering  so  much  into  detail. 

E.  L.  H.  TEW. 
Upham  Rectory,  Hants. 

AN  ANTEDATED  PATENT  OF  NOBILITY 
{11  S.  ix.  308).— If  Defoe  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  halfpenny  newspapers,  his  journal- 
istic jottings  would  have  qualified  him  for  a 
post  on  afternoon  or  after-theatre  editions. 
Before  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  from 
his  statements,  it  might  be  as  well  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  correct.  With  regard  to 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  nothing  is  known  as  to 
his  having  had  a  daughter.  There  were  no 
Marquesses  of  Bracciano,  but  there  were 
Dukes.  In  1697  Livio  Odescalchi  bought 
the  dukedom  of  Bracciano  ;  he  died  in  1713. 
His  son  Baldassare  married  firstly,  in  1712, 
Flaminia  Borghese,  and  secondly,  in  1721, 
Maria  Maddalena  Borghese,  the  sister  of  his 
first  wife.  By  the  second  marriage  there 
were  four  daughters  and  two  song  :  Lucio 
Francesco,  born  1725,  and  Innocenzo,  born 
1727.  The  statements  cannot  refer  to  the 
Orsinis,  because  Bernardo  Filippo  Orsini, 
who  died  in  1734,  had  by  his  wife  Giacinta 
dei  principi  Ruspoli  a  son  Domenico  Orsini, 
Duca  di  Gravina,  born  1719,  who  married 
Flaminia  Odescalchi. 

Unless  some  more  reliable  particulars  are 
forthcoming,  we  seem  to  be  a  long  way  from 
having  established  the  precedent  of  ante- 
dating nobility  patents.  LEO  C. 

INWOOD  OB  INWARD  FAMILY  (11  S.  viii. 
208,  277,  295).— This  name  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  Hertfordshire.  The  following 
three  marriages  took  place  at  Rickmans- 
worth:  26  Sept.,  1757,  Alex.  Inwood  and 
Ann  Sale  ;  3  May,  1798,  Wm.  Inwood,  w., 
and  Sarah  Baldwin  ;  7  May,  1803,  Chas. 
Inwood  and  Hannah  Winnett. 

CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 


ROBERT  PAYNE  (11  S.  ix.  409). — In 
Kirby's  '  Winchester  Scholars  '  the  note  to 
William  Ap  Rice  (p.  121)  is  practically 
identical  with  that  to  Robert  Payne  (p.  123). 
It  gives  (so  far  as  it  goes)  Payne's  career 
correctly,  but  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
William  Ap  Rice,  who  became  neither 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  nor  Rector 
of  the  New  College  living  of  Saham  Toney. 
In  our  Register  of  Scholars  the  marginal 
note  to  William  Ap  Rice  is  now  simply 
"  sponte,"  and  was  doubtless  "  re[cessit] 
sponte  "  before  the  margin  of  the  page  was 
trimmed  (many  years  ago)  in  the  rebinding 
of  the  book.  If  William  Ap  Rice  had  mi- 
grated to  New  College,  the  note  would  have 
been  "  re.  Oxon."  He  appears  neither  in 
the  '  Liber  Successionis  et  Dignitatis  '  (as 
to  which  see  ante,  p.  466),  nor  in  another 
MS.  book  which  we  have  here,  containing 
lists  of  incumbents  of  New  College  livings 
(down  to  about  1837). 

RALPH  PYKERYNG  (US.  ix.  409).— With 
regard  to  Pykeryng's  place  of  origin,  MR. 
WAINEWRIGHT  has  been  misled  by  Kirby 
(p.  112).  The  entry  in  our  Register 
(under  1523)  runs  thus  : — 

"  Radulphus  Pyckryng  de  Charsey  xi  A[nno- 
rum]  in  festo  Sancti  Martini  in  hieme  [i.e.,  11 
Nov.]  preterite — Winton.  dioc." 

That  "  Charsey "  means,  not  Chark  in 
Titchfield  (Kirby's  reading),  but  Chertsey, 
appears  from  the  '  Liber  S.  et  D.,'  where 
Pykeryng  is  described  as  "  de  villa  Chersey 
com.  Surrise,  dioc.  Winton." 

PETER  RUSSELL  (11  S.  ix.  409)  came, 
according  to  our  Register,  from  "  Wolver- 
ton  "  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  which 
means,  not  Wolverton  in  Berkshire  (as 
MR.  WAINEWRIGHT  suggests),  but  Wolver- 
ton in  Hampshire,  a  parish  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  Kingsclere.  According  to  the  '  Liber 
S.  et  D.,'  Peter  Russell  was  "  de  villa  Sutton 
com.  Southt.,"  and  was  Fellow  of  New 
College  1549  (24  Dec.)-1552.  .  "  Vicarius  de 
crondal  "  is  the  marginal  note  to  him  in  our 
Register.  H.  C. 

Winchester  College. 

GODDARD  DUNNING,  PAINTER  (11  S.  ix. 
290). — We  have  two  paintings  by  "  God- 
dardus  Dunning,"  which  belonged  to  the 
Steele -Perkins  family  of  Orton  Hall,  Ather- 
stone,  Leicestershire,  both  dated  1672 : 
one  a  hunter  in  scarlet,  on  a  dark  horse, 
blowing  a  horn  ;  and  the  other  a  gentleman 
riding  a  white  horse.  The  frames  are  of  the 
period,  carved  wood  and  gilt. 

CHARLES  S.  KING,  Bt. 

St.  Leonards  -on-Sea. 
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"  SOUGH  "  (11  S.  ix.  198,  253).— As  supple- 
mentary to  the  discussion  of  this  word  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  it  seems  worth  while  to  mention 
the  article  '  Sugh,'  9  S.  xii.  223.  I  failed  to 
find  this  when  preparing  my  reply  the  other 
week,  and  have  now  come  upon  it  accident- 
ally. THOMAS  BAYNE. 

THOMAS  BUTLER,  WINCHESTER  SCHOLAR 
(9  S.  xi.  227,  350  ;  11  S.  viii.  409).— Thomas 
Butler,  U.J.D.,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Pontecorvo  by  a  brief  of  Gregory  XIII., 
dated  4  March,  1579  (Archivio  Vaticano, 
Arm.  xlii.,  vol.  37,  f.  372,  n.  150). 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

DUKE  OF  SUSSEX:  MORGANATIC  MAR- 
RIAGES (11  S.  ix.  470). —Both  H.R.H.'s 
"  marriages  "  were  equally  null  and  void 
in  view  of  the  Boyal  Marriage  Act,  then  and 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  there  being  no 
such  contract  known  to  our  lawyers  as  a 
"  morganatic  marriage."  I  am  doubtful 
whether  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  ever  "  com- 
pelled to  separate  from  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,"  who  was  granted,  by  Royal  licence 
in  1806,  the  name  of  De  Ameland,  their  two 
children  being  known  by  that  of  D'Este. 
The  title  of  Duchess  of  Inverness  conferred 
on  Lady  Cecilia  Underwood  appears,  from 
Charles  Greville  and  other  diarists  of  the 
period,  to  have  been  part  of  a  bargain  by 
which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  agreed  to  waive 
objection  to  the  high  precedence  which 
Queen  Victoria  was  anxious  to  confer  on 
Prince  Albert,  and  no  spontaneous  mark  of 
affection  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  towards 
the  lady,  whom  the  Queen  is  said  to  have 
generally  alluded  to  as  "  my  Aunt  Buggin," 
Lady  Cecilia's  husband  having  been  one 
Sir  George  Buggin.  H. 

No  doubt  "  Queen  Victoria  looked  on  the 
matter  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which 
George  III.  regarded  it."  Shortly  after 
the  birth  of  the  Duke's  son,  (Sir)  Augustus 
Frederick  (d'Este),  on  13  Jan.,  1794,  news 
of  the  second  marriage  with  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,  second  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Dunmore,  reached  the  King,  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  of  1772  (12  George  III.  c.  11), 
declared  it  void  in  August,  1794.  In  1806  Lady 
Augusta  received  Royal  licence  to  assume 
the  name  of  D' Ameland  instead  of  Murray. 
In  1840  the  Duke's  second  wife,  Lady  Cecilia, 
ninth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  and 
widow  of  Sir  George  Buggin,  was  created 
Duchess  of  Inverness,  one  of  the  Duke's 
titles  being  Earl  of  Inverness.  There  was  no 
issue  by  this  marriage.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


*  GUY'S  PORRIDGE  POT,'  LONDON,  180& 
(11  S.  ix.  471). — This  is  commonly  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
although  the  real  writer  is  said  to  have 
been  Bertie  Greathead  of  Guy's  Cliffe,  near 
Warwick.  WM.  JAGGARD. 
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Memorials  of  St.  Margaret's  Chwch,  Westminster  v 
Edited  by  Arthur  Meredyth  Burke.  (Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  21.  2s.  net.) 

MR.  BURKE  has  here  recorded  the  names  of  all 
the  persons  christened,  married,  and  buried  at 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  from  1539  to 
1660.  There  is  a  prefatory  note  by  the  former- 
rector,  Dr.  Hensley  Henson  (now  Dean  of 
Durham),  who  refers  to  the  mediaeval  tradition 
that  the  church  was  coeval  with  the  Abbeyr 
owing  its  origin  to  the  same  royal  saint. 
"  The  two  churches,  conventual  and  parochial, 
have  stood  side  by  side  for  more  than  eight 
centuries  —  not,  of  course,  the  existing  fabrics,. 
but  older  churches  of  which  the  existing  fabrics 
are  successors  on  the  same  sites." 

Some  people  have  objected  to  the  proximity 
of  St.  Margaret's  to  the  larger  building,  and  have 
suggested  its  being  removed  elsewhere  ;  but,. 
apart  from  the  historical  associations  which 
would  be  thus  destroyed,  we  agree  with  Dean 
Henson  that  "  students  of  Gothic  architecture 
will  find  in  the  relatively  humble  building  a 
twofold  advantage.  It  '  gives  scale  '  to  the 
Abbey,  and  in  itself  it  exhibits  an  excellent 
example  of  '  popular  '  close  beside  a  supreme 
example  of  '  aristocratic  '  Gothic." 

Mr.  Burke,  who  has  "  brought  to  his  task,  not 
only  large  experience,  but  a  genuine  enthusiasm," 
tells  us  that  the  present  work,  produced  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  Dean  Henson 
"  stands  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  public-spirited 
and  munificent  design."  The  lists  of  baptisms, 
mairiages,  and  burials  are  given  separately,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  complete  index  of  names, 
the  total  number  of  entries  being  100,896. 

The  registers  of  burials  abound  with  references 
to  those  appalling  visitations  of  the  plague  or 
pestis  which  devastated  this  country  at  intervals 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
first  reference  to  the  bubonic  plague,  as  distinct 
from  the  sweating  sickness  and  other  early 
pandemics  to  which  the  name  "  plague  "  used 
to  be  given  indiscriminately,  occurs  on  23  June, 
1563,  and  from  that  date  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1647  no  fewer  than  5,830  of  the  burial  entries 
are  deaths  from  plague  or  pestilence. 

We  are  given  twenty-six  portraits  of  cele- 
brities associated  in  some  way  with  the  church,  in- 
cluding Richavd  Neile,  Archbishop  of  York,  whose 
father  was  buried  here  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1574.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  was  christened  24  Dec., 
1609.  Christopher  Gibbons,  christened  22  Aug., 
1615,  became  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  he  was  buried  24  Oct.,  1676.  Thomas 
Betterton,  christened  11  Aug.,  1635,  was  buried 
in  the  Abbey  2  May,  1710.  Sir  John  Glynne 
married  Mrs.  Frances  Squibb  on  2  May,  1633, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  in  November, 
1666  ;  his  eldest  son  was  christened  in  the  church 
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20  Jan.,  1638.  There  are  three  Clarendon  por- 
traits. Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury, 
was  christened  25  Aug.,  1617,  and  married  at  St. 
Margaret's  to  the  first  Earl  of  Clarendon  10  July, 
1634  ;  their  son  the  second  Earl  was  christened 
11  June,  1638.  Samuel  Pepys  married  on  1  Dec., 
1655,  Elizabeth  Marchant  De  Snt  Michell,  and 
portraits  of  both  are  given.  Sir  Walter  Raw- 
leigh,  Knt.,  was  buried  in  October,  1618  (the 
entries  for  the  month  are  undated). 

In  the  transcript  of  the  registers  the 
dates  are  altered  from  the  Old  Style  to  the 
New.  The  compiler  tells  us  that  the  foot-notes 
are  confined  to  such  practical  information  as  is 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  consult  the 
registers,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to 
elucidate  purely  genealogical  questions  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  economizing  space,  everything  has 
been  done  to  ensure  condensation  and  brevity, 
consistent  with  clearness  and  utility. 

Parish  Register  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
in  the  City  of  Chester,  1532-1837.  Transcribed, 
indexed,  and  edited  by  L.  M.  Farrall.  (Chester, 
G-.  B.  Griffith,  11.  5s.) 

THIS  parish  is  a  large  one,  and,  during  the  time 
covered  by  the  registers  here  printed,  included 
a  very  various  population.  It  was  the  port 
parish  of  Chester,  so  that  numbers  of  seafaring 
men  and  their  families  were  domiciled  within  it  ; 
and  within  it  also  were  situated  many  houses 
belonging  to  the  gentry  of  the  county.  A  church 
under  this  invocation  has  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  building  for  many  centuries.  The  name 
of  one  priest,  Walter,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century  is  known  ;  then,  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  with  Alexander  le  Bel,  begins  the 
list  of  rectors,  which  comes  down  unbroken  to 
the  present  day. 

The  work  before  us  has  been  very  competently 
carried  out.  The  transcribed  Registers  of  Bap- 
tisms, Marriages,  and  Burials  are  divided  into 
three  parts  :  from  1598  to  1653  ;  from  1654  to 
1812  ;  and  from  1813  to  1837.  In  the  first  of 
these  are  incorporated  '  Odd  Notes  from  the 
Register  Book,'  and  in  the  last  lists  of  the  clergy 
officiating.  Part  IV.  gives  various  notes,  addi- 
tions, and  corrections,  connected  chiefly  with 
early  burials  ;  and  Part  V.  contains,  what  must 
have  cost  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than  any 
other  section  of  the  work,  the  excellent  indexes — 
no  fewer  than  nine  in  number.  Five  of  these  are 
biographical,  and  give  in  a  minimum  of  space  a 
surprising  amount  of  information  of  the  kind 
that  workers  in  this  field  will  recognize  as  only 
to  be  collected  with  considerable  trouble.  For  the 
merely  curious  reader  is  provided  a  '  Calendar  of 
some  Incidental  References  in  the  Register ' 
which  sets  out  all  the  "  plums."  These  are  not 
specially  numerous,  but  several  are  of  consider- 
able interest.  The  issue  is  limited  to  300  copies, 
and  the  type  has  been  distributed. 

Goode     Olde     Countree.     By     Charles     A.     Mace. 

(St.  Catherine  Press,  6s.  net.) 

THIS  is  the  kind  of  book  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  diatribes — a  fine  occasion  for  the  display 
of  wit,  contempt,  and  power  of  diction  on  the 
part  of  a  reviewer,  and  for  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  We  will  not  thus  exercise  either 
ourselves  or  him.  The  re-collection  of  the  oft- 
collected  ;  the  indulgence  in  small  moralizings  ; 
the  cheerful  repetition  of  thrice  outworn  cliches 


in  an  obvious  ignorance  of  their  staleness  ;  and 
the  jotting  down  of  odd  scraps  of  private  histories, 
make  up  a  harmless  enough  pastime.  The  book 
produces  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  a  bower- 
bird's  nest,  and  no  doubt  was  equally  delightful 
in  the  construction  ;  if  we  add  to  that  delight 
the  fact  that  some  one  has  been  found  to  print  it, 
and  the  probability  that  some  one  will  be  found 
to  read  it,  we  seem  to  have  amassed  some  reasons 
after  all  for  congratulating  the  author. 

Florilegio  di  Canti  Toscani  :  Folk  Songs  of  the 
Tuscan  Hills.  With  English  Renderings  by 
Grace  Warrack.  (Moring,  10s.  6d.  net.) 

WE  congratulate  Miss  Warrack  on  this  result  of 
her  studies,  which  she  describes  very  modestly 
in  her  Introduction  as  intended  for  readers  "  not 
already  familiar  with  Italian  traditional  poetry 
and  the  literature  that  has  grown  up  around  it." 

"  Genuinely  Tuscan  poetry  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Rispetti  and  Stornelli,  little  songs  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  in  their  thousands 
they  have  love,  the  love  of  young  man  and 
maid,  for  motive  and  theme." 

"  Amongst  the  Tuscan  Rispetti  there  are  a  good1 
many  poems  that  are  in  construction  Ottave,  like 
the  ottave  rime  of  Italian  literature — that  is,, 
octaves  composed  of  six  alternately  rhyming  line& 
followed  by  a  rhyming  couplet." 

"  Of  the  verse-form  which  belongs  to  the 
Sicilian  equivalent  of  the  Rispetto*  the  Canzona 
or  Strambotto,  an  octave  of  lines  alternately- 
rhyming,  there  is  said  to  be  only  one  example- 
amongst  the  Tuscan  poems.  There  are  some  ten-- 
lined poems,  however,  which  might  be  held  to  con- 
sist of  this  Sicilian  octave  with  the  addition  of  a 
rhyming  couplet,  not  necessarily  in  ripvesa  style  ; 
and  of  the  few  twelve-lined  poemos,  while  some  are 
literary  octaves  with  two  couplets,  others  are- 
Sicilian  octaves  with  two  couplets."  Miss  War- 
rack  gives  one  example  of  these,  the  poem, 
Moriro,  moriro,  sarai  contenta  =  "  I  '11  die,  I  'U 
die,  thou  shalt  be  pleased  at  last,"  which  has 
some  similarity  to  the  beautiful  octave  Morirb* 
moriro, — che  ri  averai  ?  =  "  Yes,  I  shall  die  ; — 
what  will  it  profit  thee  ?  " 

As  the  author  explains,  only  the  main  part  of 
the  book,  where  the  Italian  poems  are  given,, 
can  properly  be  called  a  Florilegio,  or  Anthology, 
and  it  is  "  chiefly  the  First  Series  that  contains 
the  '  Flowers  of  Tuscan  Folk  Song..'  "  In  the 
Second  Series  many  are  of  noted  Sicilian  origin, 
and  in  the  other  four  Series  there  are  folk  songs, 
"  genuine  and  interesting,"  which  Miss  Warrack 
considers  to  be  "  in  their  simple  way  flowers* 
but  some  of  these,  especially  the  Prayers,  have 
nothing  aboxit  them  peculiarly  Tuscan."  We. 
give  an  example  of  her  translation  : — 

The  Appeal. 
Alas  !   I  can  no  longer  see  my  star, 

No  more  behold  it  rising  in  its  place  ; 
Nor  find  it  in  the  sky,  nor  earth  afar  : 

O  God  of  heaven,  disclose  it  me  of  grace  ! 
O  God  of  heaven,  who  art  Thyself  so  blest, 
From  out  the  storm  disclose  the  star  at  rest ! 
O  God  of  heaven,  of  all-availing  might, 
Disclose  for  me  the  star  that  shineth  bright. 

The  pretty  small  quarto  volume  contains  17  illus-- 
tratipns.  Particularly  beautiful  are  those  from 
pencil  drawings  by  the  late  Miss  Hannah  Cv 
Preston  Macgoun. 
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C.    A.    WARD. 

.AMONG  the  correspondents  of  'N.  &  Q.'  who 
have  most  vividly  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
memories  of  the  staff,  not  only  by  the  voluminous- 
ness  of  their  contributions  and  the  wide  range  of 
information  these  discover,  but  also — be  it  said 
without  the  least  intention  of  unkindness— by  their 
quaint  eccentricities  and  their  occasional  vehemence, 
few  stand  out  more  clearly  than  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  who  died  last  month  at  Walt-ham  stow. 
For  many  years  he  enlivened  our  pages  with  sugges- 
tions, queries,  trouvailles,  and  occasional  settings  to 
rights  of  all  kinds  and  sorts.  His  eager  mind  would 
attack  any  question,  find  room  for  any  interest ; 
but  it  often  refused  to  endure  the  checks  of 
fact  or  of  authority,  and,  as  a  correspondent 
has  reminded  us,  his  vagaries  in  the  matter  of 
etymology  once  nearly  deprived '  N.  &  Q.'  of  the 
learning  of  the  late  Prof.  Skeat,  who  could  not 
tolerate  irresponsibility  in  that  particular  field. 
Accounts  of  Mr.  Ward  in  the  daily  press  have  made 
much  of  his  "hermit "  life  at  Walthamstow,  where 
he  lived  in  almost  complete  solitude,  surrounded  by 
a  huge  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  books,  of 
which,  by  his  will,  the  London  Library  has  now 
possession.  These,  it  appears,  were  intended  to 
be  worked  up  into  some  epoch-making  book. 
They  include  the  classics  of  many  literatures, 
as  well  as  treatises  on  out-of-the-way  subjects, 
and  masses  of  material  on  London  and  other  topics. 
Evidently  the  pleasures  of  accumulating  had 
swimped  whatever  creative  power  he  may  once 
have  possessed.  In  his  early  years  he  knew  and 
corresponded  with  Carlyle,  and  letters  from 
Carlyle,  with  notes  of  his  conversation  in  diaries, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  MSS.  he  has 
left  behind  him. 


BOOKSELLERS'  CATALOGUES. — JUNE. 

MB.  L.  C.  BRAUN'S  Catalogue  No.  88  gives  a  list 
of  books  offered  at  unusually  low  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  a  clearance  sale  previous  to  alterations. 
It  is  worth  looking  through,  for  it  offers  sundry 
bargains,  of  which  the  few  mentioned  here  may  be 
taken  as  specimens.  There  is  a  first  edition  of 
Speed  to  be  had  for  51.,  lacking  the  portrait,  but 
containing  all  the  maps,  and  in  particular  the  map 
of  the  Bermudas,  which  shows  the  name  and 
holding  of  each  colonist.  There  are  Cooke's 

*  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea  and  Round  the  World,' 
1712,  20-s.,  and,  at  the  same  price,  an  extra-illus- 
trated  copy    of     Hawkesworth's     translation    of 

*  Telemaque,'    1768.       For    5s.  one    may  become 
possessed  of  '  L'Oncle  de  1' Europe  devant  1'objectif 
caricatural,'    being    a    collection    of    the    carica- 
tures of  Edward  VII.    which   have  appeared   in 
different  countries.    Three  books  of  rather  uncanny 
interest  are  Pierre  de  Lan ore's  work  on  '  Mauvais 
Arises  et  Demons,'    1612,  20s. ;    Langlois's  *  Essai 

Historique sur    les    Danses   des    Morts,'    with 

54  plates  and   numerous    cuts,    1852,    15s. ;     and 
'Hermippus  Redivivus,'  or  'The  Sage's  Triumph 
over  Old  Age  and  the  Grave,'  Campbell's  trans- 
lation from    the  work  of  the  German  physician 
John  Henry  Cohausen,  1749,  II.  5s.    From  a  literary 


point  of  view  the  most  important  item  is  an  uncut 
first  edition  of  *  Vanity  Fair '  bound  in  whole 
calf,  U. 

MESSRS.  MAGGS'S  Catalogue  No.  327  contains 
descriptions  of  between  400  and  500  Engravings 
of  historical  and  topographical  interest,  as  well 
as  several  oil  paintings.  Those  relating  to  foreign 
parts  are  especially  noteworthy — e.g.,  the  pictures 
by  Ogrumoff  of  the  taking  of  Kasan  and  the  corona- 
tion of  Michael  Romanov  (60Z.  the  pair) ;  a 
painting  by  Butterworth  of  the  fight  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake  (50  guineas) ;  and 
a  set  of  seven  water-colour  drawings  of  Chinese 
towns  and  scenery,  by  George  Chinnery  (211.). 

MESSRS.  E.  PARSONS  have  sent  us  their  Catalogue 
No.  32,  describing  a  small  collection  of  old  engraved 
portraits,  which  includes  a  series  of  engravings 
from  Van  Dyck  in  early  states.  From  among  these 
latter  we  may  mention  one  example  each  of 
Pontius's  and  of  Vorsterman's  engraving  of  Van 
Dyck's  portrait  of  John,  Count  of  Nassau — both 
offered  at  3J.  3s.  ;  De  Baillue's  engraving  of  the  por- 
trait of  Lady  Carlisle,  4Z.  10-9. ;  Gulielmus  Hondius's 
rendering  of  the  Hondius  portrait,  51.  5s.  ;  the 
portraits  of  Rockox  (Vorsterman)  and  Maharkysus 
(Sebastian  Barris),  each  51.  5s. ;  Snyers's  *  Prince 
Rupert,'  12Z.  12*.  ;  and  McArdell's  •  Lady  South- 
ampton,' 211.  They  have  the  whole-length  mezzo- 
tint printed  in  colours  of  Mrs.  Musters  as  '  Hebe,' 
by  Hodges  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  which 
they  ask  100Z. ;  Earlom's  portrait  of  Rembrandt  by 
himself,  and  another  engraving  of  the  same  by  an 
unknown  hand,  1767  ana  1780  respectively,  priced 
at  25  guineas  ;  and  Bartolozzi's  'Miss  Farren,'  in 
its  first  published  state,  offered  at  70  guineas. 
There  are  examples  of  Cousins,  C.  Turner  (in  par- 
ticular the  '  Lady  Louisa  Manners,'  85  guineas), 
J.  R.  Smith,  Watson,  and  many  other  well-known 
men';  and  a  rather  attractive  item — for  which 
38  guineas  is  asked — is  Nutter's  '  George  Wash- 
ington,' after  C.  G.  Stuart,  printed  in  colours. 

[Notices  of  other  Catalogues  held  over.] 
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CORRESPONDENTS  who  send  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  other  contributors  should  put  on  the  top 
left-hand  corner  of  their  envelopes  the  number  of 
the  page  of  *-N.  &  Q.'  to  which  their  letters  refer, 
so  that  the  contributor  may  be  readily  identified. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
tp  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' "— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  Writes  :     "HAMPSHIRE  FlELD 

CLUB. — The  Rev.  G.  W.  Minns  has  never  been 
abroad.  He  was  editor  three  years,  resigning  1913, 
when  the  editorship  was  accepted  by  John  Hauten- 
ville  Cope,  who  is  co-editor  with  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Ditchfield  (of  the  Berks  Arch.  Journal). 

"  The  H.  F.  C.  volume  reviewed  ante,  p.  479,  is 
Vol.  VII.,  but  Vol.  VI.,  which  was  undertaken  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Minns,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  a  fortnight  after  Vol.  VII.  was  issued." 

CORRIGENDUM.  —  Ante,  p.  425,  col.  2,  1.  2  from 
foot,  for ,"  Wotton  Waven  "  read  Wootton  Wawen. 
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Abuna,  means  of  communication  with,  51,  93 
Abyssinia,  Biblical  Sabbath  observed  in,  51,  93 
Acland  (Hugh),  Etonian,  1765,  350 
Actors  taking  women's  parts,  1630,  346 
Addison  (Joseph),  his  unpublished  letters,  449 
Adelphi,  "  completed  by  means  of  a  lottery,"  345, 

477,  516 
Adjectives  from  French  place-names,  21,  94,  171, 

358 

Admonition,  as  female  name,  27 
Adolphus   (Sir  Jacob),   Inspector  of  Army  Hos- 
pitals, c.  1770,  268,  397 
Albanian  title,  "  Mpret,"  247 
Alcock  (John),  Etonian,  1762,  350 
Aldersgate,  parish  registers  of  St.  Botolph,  84,  176 
Aldgate,  boy's  body  found  erect  in  St.  Botolph's, 

1742,  246 

Aldgate  Pump,  changes  at,  1913,  6 
Alkin  (T.  Verrier),  Etonian,  1760,  350,  434 
Allsop  Place,  origin  of  the  name,  305 
Altar  frontals  from  Lanherne  Convent,  c.  1619, 344 
Altar  in  St.  Paul's  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  248,  295, 

316 
Altars,  Christian  and  pagan,  references  to,  187, 

238,  275,  314,  336,  415 

Ambassador,  Swedish,  in  London,  1764-70,  51,  95 
Ambrose  (John),  Etonian,  1757,  350,  395 
"  Amener  de  ffeyns,"  meaning  of  the  term,  350 
American  pony  express,  an  incident  of,  325 
American  seventeenth-century  history,  190 
Ampthill,  painting  of  St.  Christopher  at,  37 
Anchor  and  "  the  broad  arrow,"  481 
Anderton  ( Isabel  )=  Robert  Plumpton,  c.  1710,  388 
Andrewes  (Richard),  c.  1500,  his  ancestry,  56 
Andrews  (John),  Etonian,  1764,  350 
'  Anecdotes  of  some  Distinguished  Persons,'  1795, 

450,  493 

Anglesey  House,  DruryLane,  1673-82,229,277,493 
Annesley    (Samuel),    d.    1732,    and    the    Wesley 

family,  305 
Anno  Domini,  earliest  instance  of,  69, 133,  172,  372 

Anonymous  Works: — 

Aut  Diabolus  aut  Nihil,  story,  270 

Free   Enquirer  in  the   Rights ....  of  Several 

Companies,  71 

Gems  of  Literature,  by  a  Lady,  1836,  328 
Guy's  Porridge  Pot,  poem,  1808,  471,  518 


Anonymous  Works:— 

My  Own  Green  Isle,  poem,  269 

Puritan,   or  the   Widow  of   Watling  Street, 

play,  c.  1607,  89,  156 
Stranger,  published  1806,  170 
Visions  of  the  Western  Railways,  349 
Young     Englishman's     First     Residence     in 

Jamaica,  by  a  Widow,  1836,  328 
Aprice  (John),  Winchester  scholar,  1542,  369 
'  Archaeologia,'  xxix.  33,  209 
Arche  family,  c.  1420,  270,  318 
Argent,  as  female  name,  27 

Armorial  salver,  1694,  and  Welham  family,  108 
Arms.     See  Heraldry. 

Arrow,  "  the  broad  arrow,"  the  King's  mark,  481 
"  Artigou,"  origin  of  the  word,  207,  277 
Ashton  or  Assheton  (T.),  Etonian,  1761,  350 
Assize  commenced  without  judges,  1914,  126 
Aston  (Willoughby),  Etonian,  1761,  350,  434 
"  At  that,"  use  of  the  phrase,  448 
Athill  (Joseph),  Etonian,  1760,  350,  493 
Austen  (Jane),  reference  to  "  Rumford  "  chimney, 

443 

Austin  (Daniel),  Etonian,  1762,  350 
'  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  Minister,'  1834, 

69,  135 

Ayloffe  family,  191,  252,  297,  338 
Ayscough  (G.  E.),  Etonian,  1759,  350,  395,  434 

B 

"  Baaran,"  a  tree  of  some  kind,  1601,  105 

Backwell  (Henry),  Etonian,  1760,  389 

Bacon   (John),   1738-1816,  receiver  of  the  First 

Fruits  Office,  470 

Badge,  regimental,  of  the  6th  Foot,  8,  58,  117 
Badge  shaped  like  a  leg  of  mutton,  229 
Bagnio  in  Chancery  Lane,  408 
Bailey  (John),  Etonian,  1755,  389 
Baker  (Charles),  Etonian,  1761,  389 
Baker  (George),  Etonian,  1765,  389 
Baker  (Jacob),  Etonian,  1757,  389 
Baker  (John),  Etonian,  1760,  389 
Baker  (John),  Etonian,  1762,  389 
Baker  (Richard),  Etonian,  1754,  389 
Baker  (Samuel),  Etonian,  1757,  389 
Baker  (Thomas),  Etonian,  175S,  389 
Baker  (William),  Winchester  scholar,  1520,  369 
"  Baker-legged,"  1607,  meaning  of  the  term,  287 
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Balaclava,  numbers  of  the  Light  Brigade,  186,  253 

334,  373 

"  Balloni,"  name  of  a  game,  1768,  18,  373 
Balnes,  identification  of  place-name,  508 
Bangor,  or  St.  Asaph,  episcopal  registers,  1320-5C 

93,  356 
Bankers  of  Lombard  Street,  c.  1690-93,  230,  272 

298,  373,  453,  494 
"  Barberize  "  =to  shave,  1680,  387 
Barbers,  their  use  of  yellow  in  France,  148,  316 
Barbour  (John),  1571,  and  Patrick  Gordon,  123 
Barker  (H.),  of  the  Six  Clerks'  Office,  c.  1790,  129 
Barmaid,  when  first  employed,  148,  197,  238 
Barnet,  origin  of  place-name,  265 
Baron    (Robert),    b.    1630,    author   of    '  Mirza,    a 
Tragcdie,'  1,  22,  43,  61,  206  ;   and  Shakespeare 
467 

Baronets,  the  Roll  of,  347,  398 
Baronskill  or  Boranskill  family,  270 
Barrett  (Thomas  J.),  antiquary,  1841-1914,  405 
Barrell  (Savage)  and  Humphrey  Cotes,  438 
"  Barring-out,"  account  of  a  typical,  55 
Barrington  (John),  Etonian,  1761,  389,  454 

Barry  family,  469 

B'.sil  (George),  Etonian,  1755,  389 

Basil  (Thomas),  Eto  ian,  1755,  389 

"  Basilez,"  French,  1606,  105 

"  Bat,"  variant  of  "  pat,"  16?9,  287 

Bath,  Roman,  in  the  Strand,  5,  93 

Battledore  and  shuttlecock,  game,  308 

Battles  :     Balaclava,    397,    455,    516  ;     Lohfeldt 
410,  474 

"  Bay  "  and  "  tray,"  of  a  stag,  67,  113 

Bayley  (A.  Yates),  Etonian,  1758,  389,  454 

Beaconsfield.     See  Disraeli. 

Beatsoii   (General)  and    the    Crimean   War,   397, 
455,  516 

"  Beau-pere,"  meanings  of  the  word,  52 

Bechevet  (Comte  de)  and  Napoleon  III.,  509 

Beckwith  (William),  Etonian,  1765,  389 

"  Bedrel  "  =bedridden  person,  1502,  387 

Beeby  (Robert),  Etonian,  1765,  408 

Behn  (Aphra),  her  comedies,  c.  1680,  39,  116  ;   her 
'  Emperor  of  the  Moon,'  1687,  231,  275,  394 

Belfast,  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in,  108 

Bell  (Matthew),  Etonian,  1755,  408 

'Bell  inscription,  St.  Michael-on-Wyre,  Lanes,  28. 
149 

Bell  of  H.M.S.  Bounty,  its  history,  489 

"Bellomy  "=blustering  person,  c.  1500,  387 

Belt  (Thomas  or  Robert?),  Etonian,  1762,  408 

Bence,  distribution  of  surname,  508 

Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  coloured  print  of,  37.  56. 
114 

Benson  (George),  Etonian,  1759,  408 

Bernie  (Sir  Richard).     See  Birnie. 

"  Besnowball,"  word  used  1611,  227 

Best  (James),  Etonian,  1763,  408 

Bibliography : — 

Bewickiana,  210,  289 
Blackfriars,  229,  332,  416 
British  regimental  history,  89,  174 
Browne  (W.),  his  '  Britannia's  Pastorals,'  3 
Bury  (Bishop  Richard  of),  his  library,  17 
Cameron  (Col.  J.),  his  memoirs,  186,  234 
County  maps,  the  history  of,  5,  97 
Defoe  (D.),  his  Weekly  Revietv,  95 
Disraeli  (Benjamin),  juvenilia,  125 
Ferr^er  (Susan),  her  '  Marriage,'  169 
Harvard  College  broadsides,  228 
Helmont  (F.  M.  van),  the  younger,  86,  128, 
169,  207,  347,  367 


Bibliography  :— 

Hood  (Robin)  romances,  498 

Jewel  (Bishop),  d.  1571,  his  library,  401,  441, 

473,  483 

Kipling  (Rudyard),  34,  93,  134,  309,  325,  416 
L'Estrange  (Sir  Roger),  his  poem  '  The  Loyal 

Prisoner,'  1648,  201,  256,  296 
'Musarum  Deliciae,'  1656,  37 
Newspaper,  the  first  English,  1620,  341,  364 
'  Nollekens  and  his  Times,'  49 
Old  London,  1900,  9 
Porto  (Luigi  da),  '  Roma  et  Prosa,'  1539,  83, 

233 

Shaftesbury,  his  '  Judgment  of  Hercules,'  307 
Shakespeare  plays,  Second  Folio,  11,  73,  114, 

172,  217,  237,  257,  294,  353 
Taylor  (Ann  and  Jane),  authors  of  children's 

books,  225,  297,  317,  354,  411 
Widener-Stevenson  collection,  301 
Wilkes  (John)  and  '  The  Essay  on  Woman,' 

121,  143,  162,  183,  203,  222 
"  Bid  base  to  "  =to  defy,  1593,  227 
Bigland  (Edward),  Etonian,  1760,  408 
"  Bill,"  Wordsworth's  use  of  the  word,  129,  178 
"  Billion,"  the  number  used  c.  1450,  228,  278,  315, 

453 

Bingham  (H.),  Etonian,  1756,  408 
Bird  name,  "  etotoli,"  its  meaning,  348,  372,  395 
Birkenhead,  last  survivor  of  the  wreck,  468 
Birmingham  statues  and  memorials,  202,  243,  257, 

278,  282,  322, 363, 377, 411,  437 
Birnie  (Sir  Richard),  d.  1832,  369,  454 
Bishop,  wages  of  household  of,  temp.  Henry  VIII., 

84  ;  as  boxer,  1796,  215 
Bishop  (James),  Etonian,  1764,  408 
Bishop  (John),  Etonian,  1764,  408 
Bishops  and  Deans  in  Cathedrals,  lists  of,  7, 78, 117 
Blackfriars,  bibliography  of,  229,  332,  416 
Blackfriars  Road  in  1796,  185,  254 
Blackmore  (R.  D.),  phrases  in  his  '  Lorna  Doone,' 
"mum,"     15;      "  stooled,"     15;      "shepherds' 
chess,"    15,   76  ;     "  John  the   Baptist  and   his 
cousins,"   15,  137 ;    allusion  to  Dryden  in,  75 ; 
"  stinging  soap,"  75  ;    "  capias,"  75,  116 
Blackwall,  Cold  Harbour  at,  261 
Blake  (Arthur),  Etonian,  1760,  408 
Blake  (Benjamin),  Etonian,  1757,  408 
Blake  (Nicholas),  Etonian,  1759,  408 
'  Blandandered,"  meaning  of  the  word,  487 
Bligh  (Capt.),  the  voyage  of  the  Providence,  489 
Blind  members  of  Parliament  and  advocates,  430, 

475,  498 

Blizard  or  Blizzard  as  surname,  290,  396,  437,  456 
Blois  ( — ),  Westminster  scholar,  1809,  30 
'  Bloody -bones,"  character  in  Irish  tale,  30 
Blount  (C.  H.),  Westminster  scholar,  1803,  30 
Bloxam  (C.  H.),  Westminster  scholar,  1824,  30 
Bloxam    (F.    Houstoun),    Westminster    scholar, 

1819,  30 

Bloxam  (G.  F.),  Westminster  scholar,  1824,  30 
'  Blue  kitten  "  =a  girl,  1611,  227 
Jockmann  (Von)  family,  249 
Bogg  (Robert),  Etonian,  1756,  449 
Bohemia,  Douglas  epitaph  in,  56 
Bolton  (Catherine,  Duchess  of),  her  marriage,  374 
Bolton  (Richard),  Westminster  scholar,  1786,  30 
Bon   Gaultier   Ballads,'     Kenny   Meadows   and, 

450 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon) :  at  St.  Helena,  188  ;  and 
a  sea  captain  at  St.  Helena,  266  ;  '  Napoleon, 
dans  1'autre  Monde,'  269,  316;  "Upside 
down  "  from  advertisement,  1814,  368,  438 
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Bonner  ordination  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  386 
Bonnin  or  Boneen  (Goosey),  Etonian,  1754,  449 
Bons  mots,  the  authors  of,  291,  335 
Book  Clubs  of  Huntingdonshire,  461 

Books  recently  published  : — 

Agate's  (L.  D.)  Luther  and  the  Reformation, 

299 
Andreas 's  (Mui  Shuko)  Gypsy  Coppersmiths 

in  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  199 
Archaeologia   JEliana,  Third  Series,  Vol.   X., 

259 
1        Baddeley's      (W.    St.    C.)    Place-Names    of 

Gloucestershire,  258 
Beaumont's     (E.     T.)     Ancient      Memorial 

Brasses,  159 

Beer's  (M.)  Schopenhauer,  299 
Bell's  (Clive)  Art,  377 

Bibliography  of  English  Medieval  Economic 
History,  compiled  under  the  supervision 
of  H.  Hall,  280 

Black's  (G.  F.)  A  Gypsy  Bibliography,  160 
Blunt's  (R.)  In  Cheyne  Walk  and  Thereabout, 

478 

Bollandiana,  Analecta,  Tomus  XXXIII.,  499 
Book- Auction  Records,  Vol.  XL  Ft.  L,  258 
Boynton's  (P.  H.)  London  in  English  Litera- 
ture, 59 
Bradley's  (H.)  A  New  English  Dictionary: 

Shastri-Shyster,  338 

Briggs's  (W,  D.)  Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  318 
Brighton,     Catalogue     of     Documents     and 
Letters    lent    by    Alderman    C.    Thomas- 
Stanford,  500 
Bruce    of   Bannockburn :     a    Translation   of 

Barbour's  '  Bruce  '  by  M.  Macmillan,  499 
Bruce's  (Prof.  H.)  English  History  in  Con- 
temporary Poetry,  No.  1,  279 
Bumpus's   (J.   S.)   A  Dictionary  of   Ecclesi- 
astical Terms,  219 

Burgess's  (F.  W.)  Chats  on  Old  Coins,  179 
Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  1914,  20 
•Calendar  of  Coroners'   Rolls  of  the  City  of 
London,    A.D.     1300-78,    ed.     by    R.     R. 
Sharpe,  458 
Chalmers's  (P.  M.)  The  Cathedral  Church  of 

Glasgow,  359 
Chester,  Parish  Register  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 

1532-1837,  edited  by  L.  M.  Farrall,  519 
Churchwardens'   Accounts   of  the  Parish  of 

Badsey,  Worcestershire,  279. 
•Churchwardens'    Accounts    from    the    Four- 
teenth Century  to  the  Close  of  the  Seven 
teenth  Century,  by  J.  C.  Cox,  98 
Clay's  (R.  M.)  The  Hermits   and  Anchorites 

of  England,  439 
•Cook's  (S.  A.)  The  Foundations  of  Religion 

299 
Couper's  (W.  J.)  The  Millers  of  Haddington 

Dunbar,  and  Dunfermline,  339 
Cox's  (J.  C.)  Churchwardens'  Accounts  from 
the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the  Close  of  tb 
Seventeenth  Century,  98 
Craigie's  (W.  A.)  A  New  English  Dictionary 

Sorrow — Speech,  79 
Davies's  (R.)  The  Greatest  House  at  Chelsey 

478 
Dcone's  (Rev.  A.  C.)  Great  Malvern  Priory 

Church,  400 
Dedications,  compiled  by  M.  E.  Brown,  318 

498 

Escott's  (T.  H.  S.)   Club    Makers   and  Club 
Members,  399 


Books  recently  published:— 

Evelyn    (John)  in    Naples,   1645,   edited  by 

H.  M.  Smith,  59 

Fellowship  Books,  edited  by  M.  Stratton,  359 
Figgis's  (J.  N.)  The  Divine  Right  of  Kings, 

319 
Florilegio  di  Canti  Toscani,  English  renderings 

by  G.  Warrack,  519 

Folk-Song  Society,  Journal  of,  No.  18,  419 
Eraser's  (G.  M.)  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  118 
Frazer's    (N.    L.)    English    History   in    Con- 
temporary Poetry,  No.  III.,  279 
Fry's    (H.)    Royal    Guide    to     the     London 

Charities,  120" 

Gill's  (C.)  The  Naval  Mutinies  of  1797,  119 
Gue"rard's  (A.  L.)  French  Civilization  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century,  218 
Hannah's  (I.  C.)  Capitals  of   the  Northlands, 

379 

Henry  VII.,  The  Reign  of,  from  Contemporary 
Sources,   selected    by  A.    F.    Pollard,    98, 
358 
Heraldry,  The  Manual  of,  edited  by  F.   J. 

Grant,  199 

History,  English,   in  Contemporary  Poetry: 
No.  I.  The   Fourteenth   Century,  by  Prof. 
H.  Bruce. — No.  III.  The  Tudor  Monarchy, 
1485  to  1588,  by  N.  L.  Frazer,  279 
Holborn  and  London  Citizens,  edited  by  J.  C. 

Whitebrook,  140 
Huish's    (M.    B.)     Samplers    and    Tapestry 

Embroideries,  39 
International  Directory  of  Booksellers,  edited 

by  J.  Clegg,  279 
Jones's    (A.)   The   Period   of    the   Industrial 

Revolution,  299 
Kriiger's      (Dr.      G.)      Schwierigkeiten      des 

Englischen,  Part  II.  Section  L,  239 
Lanercost,     The     Chronicle     of,     1272-1346, 

trans,  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  178 
London,  A  Short  History  of,  by  K.  H.  Vickers, 

199 
London     Charities,     Herbert     Fry's     Royal 

Guide  to  the,  120 
London    in    English    Literature,    by    P.    H. 

Boynton,  59 
Luther  and  the  Reformation,  by  L.  D.  Agate, 

299 

Mace's  (C.  A.)  Goode  Olde  Countree,  519 
Major's  (A.  E.)  Early  Wars  of  Wessex,  258 
Mending  of  Life,  Introduction  by  D.  Harford, 

160 

Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  99 
Mutschmann's     (H.)    The     Place-Names    of 

Nottinghamshire,  258 
Neale's    (Rev.  J.    M.)  Sermons    preached    in 

Sackville  College  Chapel,  99 
New   English  Dictionary  :     Sorrow — Speech, 
by  W.  A.   Craigie,  79;     Shastri— Shyster, 
by  H.  Bradley,  338 

Parish  Register*  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity  in  the  City  of  Chester,  1532-1837, 
edited  by  L.  M.  Farrall,  519 
Peddie's  (R.  A.)    Fifteenth    Century  Books: 

a  Guide  to  their  Identification,  139 
Pepys — Bibliotheca     Pepysiana  :       Part      I. 
"Sea"     Manuscripts;       Part     II.     Early 
Printed  Books  to  1558,  419 
Place-Names  of  Gloucestershire,  by  W.  St.  C. 

Baddcley,  258 

Place-Names    of    Nottinghamshire,    by    H. 
Mutschmann,  258 
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Books  recently  published:— 

Pollard's  (A.  P.)  The  Reign   of   Henry  VII 

from  Contemporary  Sources,  98,  358 
Powicke's  (Prof.    F.  M.)    Bismarck  and  the 

Origin  of  the  German  Empire,  299 
Roscoe's  (E.  S.)  Penn's  Country,  440 
St.    Margaret's    Church,    Westminster,    Me- 
morials of,  edited  by  A.  M.  Burke,  518 
Smith's    (H.     Maynard)     John     Evelyn     in 

Naples,  1645,  59 
Smythies's  (Major  R.  H.  R.)  Records  of   the 

Smythies  Family,  139 

Tahiti  :  The  Quest  and  Occupation  of 
Tahiti  by  Emissaries  of  Spain  in  1772-6, 
Vol.  I.,  399 

Tatham's  (G.  B.)  The  Puritans  in  Power,  159 
Terry's  (S.  B.)  The  Finance  of  the  Hundred 

Years'  War,  1337-60,  500 
Vase's  (G.)  A  Great  Mystery  Solved,  60 
Veitch's  (Dr.  G.  S.)  Empire  and  Democracy, 

299 

Verinder's  (F.)  Land,  Industry,  and    Taxa- 
tion, 299 
Vickers's  (K.  H.)  A  Short  History  of  London, 

199 
Watson's  (E.  R.)  Life  and  Trial  of  Eugene 

Aram,  18 

\Vatts-Dunton's  (T.)  Aylwin,  159 
Weekley's  (E.)  The  Romance  of  Names,  240 
Weld's  (,T.)  A  History  of  Leagram,  439,  476 
Wbetham's   (C.  D.  and  M.)  Manor  Book  of 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  299 
Wilde's  (E.  E.)    Ingatestone    and  the  Essex 

Great  Road  with  Frye ruing,  119 
Wood's    (Sir    H.    T.)   History  of    the    Royal 

Society  of  Arts,  138 

Young's  (W.  T.)  A  Primer  of  English  Litera- 
ture, 199 
Booksellers'   Catalogues,  40,   100,   140,   180,  220, 

260,  300,  340,  380,  420,  480,  520 
Bookstalls,  cheap  and  rare  books  on,  268 
Boranskill  or  Baronskill  family,  270 
"  Bore,"  earliest  use  of  the  word,  286,  358,  398 
Boscawen  (G.),  Etonian,  1754,  449,  493 
"  Boss,"  origin  of  the  word,  214 
Botany:   fire  and  new-birth,  14,  113,  178  ;    plant 

sympathies  and  antipathies,  238,  292 
Botany  Bay,  not  a  convict  settlement,  345 
Botany  Bay  female  "factory,"  231 
Boteler  (Edmund),  Westminster  scholar,  1725,  449 
Boteler  (Gregory),  Westminster  scholar,  1725,  449 
Bothwell,  origin  of  the  surname,  306,  373 
Boulton  (H.),  Westminster  scholar,  1740,  30 
Boulton  (J.)i  Westminster  scholar,  1771,  30 
Bounty,  H.M.S.,  history  of  the  bell  of,  489 
Bow  bells,  within  sound  of,  churches  included  in, 

167,  237 

Bows  and  arrows,  last  use  in  war,  406 
Boxer,  bishop  as,  1796,  215 
Boyd  (Daniel),  Etonian,  1757,  449 
Brabazon  (Anthony),  Etonian,  1761,  449 
Brade  (Harper),  Westminster  scholar,  1822,  128 
Brade  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1822,  128 
Bradshaw  (Peregrine),  Westminster  scholar,  1721, 

128 
Bradshaw  (R.  Smith),  Westminster  scholar,  1782, 

128 
Bradshaw  (W.  Smith),  Westminster  scholar,  1772, 

128 
Brandenburgh,  Elector   of,  and    William  III.   of 

England,  41 
Bransby  (A.),  Westminster  scholar,  1715,  128,  174 


Bransby  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1724/5,  128 
Bransby  (Mansel),  Westminster  scholar,  1718/19,. 

128 

Bransby  (R.),  Westminster  scholar,  1722/3,  128 
Branson  (H.  W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1776,  14£ 
Branwell  (Joseph),  friend  of  the  Brontes,  389,  454 
Brass,  oil  painting  on,  portrait,  229,  274 
Brawne  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1718,  149 
Breast  tackle  for  uprooting  bushes,  109,  194,  234,. 

311,  356 

Brent  (Samuel),  Westminster  scholar,  1773,  149 
Bressey.  (C.),  Westminster  scholar,  1727/8,  149 
Bressey  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1727/8,  149 
Brett  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1807,  149 
Brewer  (Antony)  and  '  Lingva,'  1607,  186 
Brewer  (J.).  Westminster  scholar,  1742/3,  149 
Brewer  (Peter),  Westminster  scholar,  1715/16,  149> 
Brice  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  1785,  149 
Brice  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  1785,  149 
Brickenden  (C.),  Etonian,  1757,  449 
Bride,  custom  of  roping  the,  365 
Bridges,  their  width  and  date,  456 
Bridges  (F.  W.),  Etonian,  1759,  449 
Bridgewater  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1744,  370 
Briefs,  number  of  churches  to  be  read  in,  307,  375 
Bright  (J.  E.),  Westminster  scholar,  1818,  370,  472 
Briggs  (G.),  Westminster  scholar,  1819,  370 
Briggs  (W.  T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1822,  370 
"Bristol    barrels,"    reference    to,   in    'Gulliver's- 

Travels,'  248 
British  Isles,  statues  and  memorials  in,  65,  164,. 

384,  464 
British  regimental  history,  bibliography  of,   89,. 

174 

Britton  (Thomas),  c.  1852,  his  biography,  389 
Broadbelt  (G.),  Westminster  scholar,  1718,  370,. 

515 
Broadhead    (Parry),   Westminster  scholar,    1701,. 

370,  437 

Broadsides  of  Harvard  College,  228 
Broderick  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  1777,  348 
Broderick  (Thomas),  Westminster  scholar,  1718,. 

348 
'  Broken-glass  "  effects,  pictures  and  prints  with,. 

49,  114 

Bromfeild  (C.),  Etonian,  1759,  449 
Bromley  (W.),   Westminster  scholar,   1773,   348,. 

414 

Brooke  (Francis),  Westminster  scholar,  1732,  348 
Brooke  (Philip),  Westminster  scholar,  1720,  348 
Brookes  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1729,  348 
Brookland  (G.),  Etonian,  1758,  449 
Broom  (Griffith),  Westminster  scholar,  1725,  348 
Brought  on  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1739,  348 
Brouncker  (F.),  Westminster  scholar,  1818,  348 
Brounker  (Henry),  Westminster  scholar,  1718,  348- 
Brown  (James),  Etonian,  1758,  449 
Brown  (Jarvis),  Westminster  scholar,  1717,  209 
Brown  (Mathias),  Westminster  scholar,  1768,  209 
Browne  (A.),  Westminster  scholar,  1773,  209 
Browne  (Dominick  G.),  Etonian,  1765,  449 
Browne  (G.),  Etonian,  1759,  449 
Browne  (H.  Hodgson),  Westminster  scholar,  1815r 

209 

Browne  (James),  Etonian,  1765,  449 
Browne  (J.  Mackley),  Westminster  scholar,  1786, 

209 

Browne  (Mackley),  Westminster  scholar,  1831,  209 
Browne  (Montague),  Westminster  scholar,   1807, 

209 

Browne  (W.),  his  '  Britannia's  Pastorals,'  3 
Bruce    (Alexander),    Westminster  scholar,    1810,. 
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Bruce  (George),  Westminster  scholar,  1741,  389, 

434 

Bruce  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  1821,  389 
Brutton  family,  30,  198,  436 
Brydges  (C.),  Westminster  scholar,  1723,  370 
Brydges   (Edmond),   Westminster  scholar,    1718, 

370,  418 
Brydges  (Francis),  Westminster  scholar,  1718,  370, 

418 

Buck  (George),  Westminster  scholar,  1744,  389 
Buck  (Richard),  Westminster  scholar,  1738,  389 
Buckeridge  (J.),  Etonian,  1759,  489 
Buckeridge  Street,  origin  of  the  name,  50 
Buckland  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1733,  389 
Buckley  (B.),  Etonian,  1765,  489 
Budd  (Charles),  Westminster  scholar,  1752,  389 
Bulg  (Martin),  traditions  about  the  saint,  108 
Bull  (Stephen),  Westminster  scholar,  1723,  230 
Bull  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1723,  230 
Bullivant  family,  207,  488 
Bunbury   (H.    C.),  Westminster   School  steward, 

1791,  230 

Buncombe  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  1737,  230 
Bund  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1751,  230 
Burbidge  (T.),  poet,  c.  1838,  18 
Burford  Priory,  words  painted    on    door,   1826 : 

illustration  of,  470 
<c  Burganes,"  c.  1150,  meaning  of  the  word,  309, 

357,  416 

Surges  (David),  d.  1838,  his  burial,  150,  254 
Surges  (James),  Westminster  scholar,  1721,  230 
Burges  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  1734,  230 
Burial  and  shuddering,  superstition,  150 
Burke  (Edmund),  his  correspondence,  469 
Burke  (J.),  Etonian,  1759,  489 
Burleigh  (G.),  Westminster  scholar,  1724,  230 
Burman  (B.),  Westminster  scholar,  1723,  230 
Burnmn  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1726,  230 
Burnap  alias  Burnett,  surname  and  place-name, 

448,  498 

Burnby  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1786,  230 
Burne  (Frevill  L.),  Westminster  scholar,  1850,  230 
Burnett  (T.  C.),  Westminster  scholar,  1777,  230 
Burnett  surname  and  place-name.     See  Burnap. 
Burney     (Frances),    cricket     mentioned     in     her 
'  Diary,'  46,  135  ;    her  friend  William  Lock,  48, 
114 

Burr  Street,  origin  of  the  name,  51 
Burrough  (E.  R.),  Westminster  scholar,  1812,  469 
Burrowes  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1729,  469 
Burro wes    (Joseph),    Westminster   scholar,    1718, 

469 

Burrowes  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1724,  469 
*'  Bursar  "  =treasurer,  1529,  387 
Burt  (Edmund),  Westminster  scholar,  1727,  469 
Burtenshaw  (Michael),  Westminster  scholar,  1781 

469 

Burton  (Blisset),  Westminster  scholar,  1735,  469 
Burton  (J.  Conyers),  Westminster  scholar,  1777 

469 

Burton  (Michael),  Westminster  scholar,  1767,  469 
Burton  (Robert),  Shilleto's  edition  of  his  '  Ana 
torny  of  Melancholy,'  186,  513  ;    his  quotations 
from  "  Loechreus,"  287,  433;    Chinese  proverb 
in  his  '  Anatomy,'  326  ;    and  '  The  History  o:" 
the  Principality  of  Wales/  487 
Burwell  (J.),  Etonian,  1760,  489 
Bury  (Richard,  Bishop  of),  d.  1345,  his  library,  1' 
Bury  (II.),  Westminster  scholar,  1812,  469 
"  Bushel  and  Strike,"  origin  of  tavern  sign,  330 

392,  454 

Butcher  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1724,  449 
Butchers,  their  marks  upon  carcases,  269 


iutleigh,  Somerset,  the  Hood  memorial  column, 

365 

Butler  (Thomas),  Winchester  scholar,  c.  1588,  518 
Butt  (George),  1741-95,  Staffordshire  poet,  448, 

492 

Butterfield  (Admiral),  his  first  wife,  d.  1842,  471 
Butterfield  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1737,  449 

'  By-o,  By-o-baby,"  1594,  105 
Byam  (G.),  Westminster  scholar,  1715,  449 
Byde  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1735,  449 
Byde  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1735,  449 

Byrom  (Samuel),  Westminster  scholar,  449,  515 
Byron  (Lord),  his  use  of  the  word  "  lay,"  506 


Cade   (Jack),   c.    1450,  his  native  place  and  his 

rebellion,  281 

Caesar  (Julius),  Westminster  scholar,  1718,  269 
Calais,  Dover  seen  from,  29,  97 

Caldecot  (Philip),  Westminster  scholar,  1719,  269 
Calendar  of  Inquisitions,  10  Edw.  III.,  error  in,  5 
Callipedes  or  Callipides,  Charles  I.  likened  to,  508 
Calmell  (Peter),  Westminster  scholar,  1731,  269 
Calvert  (C.),  Etonian,  1773,  489 
!alvert  (G.),  Etonian,  1763,  489 
Calvert  (Richard),  Etonian,  1754,  489 
Calybutt,  Fincham,  and  Cornwallis  families,  242 
Cambridge,  Roman  Catholic  Fellows  of,  407 
Cameron  (Capt.  J.),  Northern  Fencibles,  1793,  291 
Cameron    (Col.    J.),    of    Fassifern,    d.    1815,    his 

memoirs,  186,  234 

"  Camonds  "  of  Westphalian  barren  rose  weed,  210 
Campbell  (John),  Etonian,  1763,  489 
Campbell  (John),  Etonian,  1765,  489 
Campion  (H.),  Westminster  scholar,  1721,  269 
Candles,  price  and  weight  of,  c.  1735,  173 
Cann  (E.  R.),  Westminster  scholar,  1777,  269 
Cann  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  1724,  269 
Canopic  vase  =burial  urn,  use  of  the  word,  150 
Cantillon  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1734,  269 
Capper  (Richard),  Westminster  scholar,  1715,  269 
Capstack  (J.),  Etonian,  1762,  489 
Capulet   (Lady),   her   character  in   '  Romeo   and 

Juliet,'  141 

"  Caput  Algol,"  meaning  of  the  term,  227 
Cardigan  (Earl  of)  and  the  Brutton  family,  198,  436 
Cardinals,  eight  English-speaking,  1914,  427;    of 

the  sixteenth  century,  portraits,  511 
"  Carent,"  old  Scottish  word,  its  meaning,  5 
Carew  (B.  Shapland),  Etonian,  1765,  489 
Carkett  (R.),  Etonian,  1763,  489 
Carlyle  (T.),  Higginbotham  in  his  '  Cromwell,'  365 
Carol,  Cornish,  "  I  will  teach  you  one,"  250 
Carr  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  1726,  488 
Carr  (Ralph),  Westminster  scholar,  1781,  488 
Carr  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1820,  488 
Carter  (R.  J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1820,  488 
Carter  and  Haseldine  families,  129 
Carthagena  medal,  the  origin  of  290,  358 
Cartwright  (Bishop  W.),  1730-99,  Nonjuror,  150, 

492 

Cartwright  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1742,  488 
Cary  (C.),  Westminster  scholar,  1716,  488 
Cary  (H.),  Westminster  scholar,  1775,  488 
Casanova  and  Henrietta,  1749,  226,  277,  458 
Cassell  (John),  his  career  as  publisher,  108,  177 
Casson,  Kitchin,  Parry,  and  Harwood  families,  328, 

413 

Casuistry,  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  on,  290 
Cathedrals,  lists  of  Bishops  and  Deans  in,  7,  78, 
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Cavelli  (Marquise  Campana  de),  author  of  '  Les 

Derniers  Stuarts,'  1871,  110 
Centenary  of  the  cigar,  1913,  89,  235,  454 
Centumvirate.  Club,  c.  1781,  its  history,  171 
"  Ceraunon,"  a  thunderbolt  or  aerolite,  1593,  105 
Chadwick  (G.),  Westminster  scholar,  1719,  70 
Chales  (P.),  Westminster  scholar,  1730,  70 
Challener  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1812,  70 
Chamberlain  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1720,  70 
Chambers  (R.),  Westminster  scholar,  1787,  70 
Champ  (G.  E.),  Westminster  scholar,  1814,  70 
Champernoun  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1735,  70 
Champion  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  c.  1725,  70 
"  Chance,"  used  as  adjective,  1593,  227 
Chapel  House,  visited  by  Johnson,  1776,  489 
Chapel    Royal,    St.     James's,    book    containing 

anthem  performed  at,  1748,  26 
Chapels  built  in  the  shape  of  coffins,  51,  114,  213 
Charles  I.,  Royalist  Societies,  151,  233,  276,  293  ; 
and  John  Lambert  and  Lieut.-Col.  Cobbett,  430, 
493 

'  Chatham  House  Magazine,'  1863,  509 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  his  prioress,  '  C.T.,'  Prol.  136, 

365 

"  Checkthong,"  meaning  of  the  word,  105 
Cherubini    (Maria    L.    Zenobi),    military    salute 

accorded  to,  70 

'  Chevy  Chace,'  parody  on,  429,  478 
"Chick"  in  place-names,  its  origin,  227 
Chile  versus  Chili,  correct  spelling,  230,  275 
Chiltern,  origin  of  the  place-name,  246 
Chimney:    "  Rumford  "  chimney  explained,  443 
Chinese  proverb  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy,'  326 
Chippindall  (Henry  J.),  d.  c.  1839  in  India,  148, 

215 

"  Chitface(d),"  1622,  meaning  of  the  term,  287 
Choirboys  in  ruffs,  94 

Christ  Hospital,  incidents  in  early  history  of,  446 
Christian     names  :      Admonition,     Argent,     27  ; 
Christopher  or  Kester,  156;    James,   151,  213, 
278 ;   Micah,  27 
Christmas     Day,     1913,     newspaper    publication 

suspended,  47 

Christmas  Eve  in  the  South  of  France,  78,  133 
Churches  :  heart-burial  in  niches,  38,  92,  234,  275, 
320,  375,  398,  473,  500  ;  of  London,  relics  of, 
167 ;  English,  in  Rome,  1816,  167  ;  with 
round  towers  in  the  City,  170  ;  St.  Pancras, 
London,  c.  900,  191,  235,  312,  352  ;  East  Moen, 
231  ;  Hollington,  231  ;  Lingfield,  231  ;  Mil- 
ford,  231 ;  Rye,  Sussex,  old  font,  328  ;  helmets 
in,  410,  476 

Churchyards,  upright  tombstones  in,  35,  91,  158  ; 
inscriptions  in  Holy  Trinity,  Shaftesbury,  44, 
124,  284,  504 

Cicero  (Quintus)  and  stone  circles,  90 
"  Ciceronian,"  word  used  in  1611,  227 
Cigar,  centenary  of,  1913,  89,  235,  454 
City  churches  with  round  towers,  170 
City  Livery  Companies,  records  of,  3 
Clack,  origin  and  meaning  of  the  surname,  428, 

494 

Clarent  (Henry),  Westminster  scholar,  1719,  409 
Clark  (G.  T.),  F.A.S.,  of  Talygarn,  88 
Clark  (H.  G.  J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1772,  409 
Clark  (R.  Brown),  Westminster  scholar,  1788,  409 
Clarke  (Esme),  Westminster  scholar,  1738,  409 
Clarke  (J.),  schoolmaster,  Hull,  d.  1734,  118 
Clarke  (Skinner  Dyke),  Westminster  scholar,  1811, 

409 

Clay  (George  B.),  Westminster  scholar,  409 
Clay  (William),  Westminster  scholar,  409 
Clayton  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  430,  475 


"  Cleansing  week,"  from  depositions,  1556,  127 
Clement    (Joseph),    Westminster    scholar,     1673,. 

430 

Clerk  family,  co.  Tipperary,  110 
Clerkenwell  (?),  Curzon's  gift  to,  c.  1500,  250 
Cleveland  (Archibald),  Westminster  scholar,  1722r 

430 

Cliff  (Edward),  Westminster  scholar,  1715,  430 
Cliffe  (Richard),  Westminster  scholar,  1729,  430 
Clubs:    Centumvirate,  c.  1781,  its  history,  171  ^ 

"  Leg  of  Mutton,"  c.  1814,  229  ;    Huntingdon- 
shire Book  Clubs,  461 
"  Coach,"  used  as  a  verb.  1593,  227 
Coape  (George),  Westminster  scholar,  1818,  430 
Cobb  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  1816,  430 
Cobbett  (Lieut.-Col.),  Charles  I.  in  custody  of,  430,. 

493 

Cobbett  (William)  at  Worth,  Sussex,  429 
Cochran  (Edward),  Westminster  scholar,  1725,  430 
Cocking  (Thomas),  artist,  c.  1780,  69,  114,  238 
Cockran  (James),  Westminster  scholar,  1717,  430,. 

475 
Cockreen   (Thomas),   Westminster  scholar,   1739,. 

430 

"  Cocky-leeky  "=soup,  1737,  387 
Coffin-plate,  curious  names  on,  29 
Coffin-shaped  chapels,  51,  114,  213 
"Cognosce  "=to  make  investigation,  1556,  387 
Cold  Harbour  at  Blackwall,  261 
Coleridge  (S.  Taylor),  his  poem  '  The  Nightingale," 

349 

Colley  (C.  Pleydell),  Ensign  19th  Foot,  1777,  389 
Collyns  (John),  Winchester  scholar,  1545,  369 
Colonels  of  the  24th  Regiment,  list  of,  87,  111,  127,. 

149,  170,  176,  188,  211 

Colour-printing  c.  1820,  the  process  of,  450,  499 
Columbine  (Gen.  Francis),  Governor  of  Gibraltar,. 

c.  1750,  408,  478,  499 
Columbus     (Christopher),     his     nationality     and 

religion,  448,  512 
"  Commendator  "=  benefice  held  in  commendamr 

1505,  387 
Communion     table      by     Grinling     Gibbons     in. 

St.  Paul's,  248,  295,  316 

'  Complete  Course  of  Geography,'  1792,  470,  515- 
"  Condamine,"  derivation  of  the  word,  511 
Congresses,  Musical,  list  of,  10,  211 
Constable  (John),  his  painting    'The    Cornfield,'" 

1852,  108,  195 

Contractions,  palaeographic,  Spanish  and  Latin,  10 
Cook  (John),  Winchester  scholar,  1539,  369 
Cooking  with  lime,  demonstration  of,  1835,  409 
Coptic  dictionary,  published  at    Oxford  c.  1839,. 

450,  493 

'  Cornish  Jury,'  story  told  by  W.  R.  Hicks,  51,  154 
Cornish  Regiment  of  1643,  list  of,  254 
Cornwallis    (Hon.    E.),    Colonel    24th    Regiment,. 

1756-72, 149 
Cornwallis    (Richard),    1569-1606,   and   Calybutt 

and  Fincham  families,  242 

"  Corvicer  "=a  shoemaker,  1401,  308,  395,  477 
"  Costrel  "=labourers'  drinking  vessel,  147,  213 
Cotes  (Humphrey)  and  Savage  Barrell,  438 
Cottam  family,  490 

Cotterell  (G.),  friend  to  Keats  at  Naples,  1820,  28 
Cottington  family,  54 
Cotton   (Alexander),   Westminster  scholar,    1777,. 

190 

Cotton  (Edward),  Westminster  scholar,  1778,  190 
Cotton  (Richard),  Westminster  scholar,  1734,  190- 
Cotton  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  1729,  190 
Cotton  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  1750,  190 
Cotton  (Thomas),  Westminster  scholar,  1771,  190 
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County  maps,  the  history  of,  5,  97 

Courants,  English  and  Dutch,  c.  1607,  341,  364 

Court  of  Requests,  letter  temp.  Hen.  VII.,  405 

*"  Cousins    and    half-cousins,"    meaning    of    the 

phrase,  208,  273 

Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  origin  of  the  name,  467 
Cowlard  family,  471,  514 

Cowley  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1750,  289 
Cowper  (W.),  his  '  John  Gilpin,'  430,  477,  513 
•Cox  (S.),  Westminster  scholar,  1737,  289 
Coxeter  (Richmond),  Westminster  scholar,  1682, 

289 

Crab  (Isaac),  Westminster  scholar,  1715,  289 
Craddock  (C.),  Westminster  scholar,  1717,  289 
Cradock  (Thales),  Westminster  scholar,  1743,  289 
"  Grains  Aims  Hay,"  motto,  175 
Craniputius,  alluded  to  by  Gray,  509 
Cranch  family  of  Devonshire,  9 
Crawfurd  (J.  Lindsay),  c.  1812,  his  portrait,  89 
Craycroft    (W.   S.),    Westminster    scholar,    1810, 

289 
•Crests  :    a  booted  leg,  76  ;    a  lion's  head  erased 

sable,  88,  174 ;    a  lion  statant,  108 ;    out  of  a 

ducal  coronet  or,  a  demi-lion  rampant,  175  ;    a 

talbot  passant,  196 ;     a  lion   rampant   argent, 

212  ;    a  demi-lion  rampant  o»,  488 
Cricket  in  1773,  weight  of  the  bat,  46,  135,  176 
Criminals,  the  last  beheaded  in  Great  Britain,  365, 

438,  473 

Criticism  of  plays  produced  1875-85,  33 
Cromwell  (Jane)  and  Pallavicini,  511 
Cromwell  (O.),  his  reputed  illegitimate  daughter, 

Mrs.  Hartop,  29,  94,  372,  452,  497  ;   and  Queen 

Henrietta  Maria,  127,  174,  195  ;    grant  of  the 

lordship  of  Gower,  209 
Crophall  or  Crophull  (Agnes),  Lady  Devereux,  her 

mother,  54 

Crosley  (Leonard),  Ensign  19th  Foot,  1758,  389 
Cross-legged  effigies,  meaning  of  the  position,  14 
Crouch  family  of  Great  Chart,  412 
Crouch  family  of  Rye,  Sussex,  334 
Crymble  (Roger),  Ensign  19th  Foot,  1717,  389 
Cunningham  (John),  1715,  "  broken  officer,"  231, 

300 
Cup,  Elizabethan,  1571,  St.  Andrew's,  Droitwich, 

Curtis  (G.  W.),  his  essay  '  Castle-Building,'    290, 

336 
Curwood  (John),  blind,  called  to  the  bar,  1796, 

430,  498 
Curzon   (Nathaniel),   his   gift  to   Clerkenwell   (?), 

c.  1500,  250 


Dally   (W.   H.),    Chartist    leader,    Bristol,    1827* 

10 
Damant   family,    and   derivation    of    name,    50, 

Danish  lyrical  poets,  modern,  489 

Date  formula,  "  year  of  our  Lord,"  269 

Dauphin,  the  last,  his  descendants,  101 

Davys  (Thomas),  Winchester  scholar,  1539,  369 

Dawe  (G.),  his  portrait  of  Goethe,  370 

Day,  "  dancing  days,"  1629,  287 

Day,   Freeman,    Parry,    and  Pyke   families,  146, 

193 

Dead,  Egyptian  Book  of  the,  191,  253 
"  Dead    men's    cloathes,"    in   ships'    entries,   28, 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  106 
Deans  and  Bishops,  lists  in  cathedrals,  7,  78,  117 
"  Death  "  as  a  verb,  1660,  105 


Death    folk-lore,    128,    196,    236,  278,    296,    350, 

414 
Death  register  of  Roman  Catholics  before  1837, 

330,  375,  395 
Decapitation,  last  execution  in  Great  Britain,  £65, 

438,  473 
Defoe  (D.),  his  'Tour'  and  Glasgow  Cross,  32; 

his  '  Weekly  Review,'  c.  1704,  95  ;    a  source  of 

his  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  486 
Dench,  origin  of  surname,  429 
Descents,  royal,  from  Edward  III.,  368,  418 
Dethick    (Henry),    Oxford    University    preacher, 

1565,  485 

Devereux  family,  their  pedigree,  268 
Devis  (A.  W. ),  his  painting  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 

Walsingham,  288 
Dialect  of  Warwickshire,  Shakespeare's  use  of,  288t 

337, 376, 394 

"  Diamond  cut  diamond,"  1604,  227 
Diaries,  earliest  use  of,  414 
Dibdin    (Charles),  his    'The    Shepherdess   of  the 

Alps,'  1780,  68 
Dick  (B.),  his  painting  '  Summer  Morning  on  the 

Thames,'  1875,  410 

Dick  (Dr.  W.),  of  Tullymet,  bis  parentage,  37 
Dickens  (C. ),  his  hobby  of  exploring  London  streets, 

9,    58,    92  ;     Dr.    Dundey    in    '  The    Detective 

Police,'   48  ;    picture-cards  in  '  Pickwick,'   56  ; 

his  speech  at  a  festival  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

Musicians,    85  ;      "  Sydney    Carton "    at    Old 

Shrewsbury  School,  149,  213  ;  places  mentioned 

by,  169,  257 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  additions  and 

corrections,   1,  22,  43,  61,  206—38—187,  278, 

315—189—206,  413—229,  317—242—264 — 330 

—365—369—377—407—447,    498—448,    492— 

466 
Dido,  her  purchase  of  land,  variants  of  the  story, 

47,  353,  474 

"  Dilling,"  the  definition  of,  56 
Dingle  y  (Sir  Thomas),  beheaded  1539,  6 
Diomede,  statue  of,  by  Sergei,  c.  1775,  350 
Dirent-Jearrad  family,  247 
"  Disheir  "=to  disinherit,  1425,  387 
"  Dislocate,"  use  of  the  word,  1605,  227 
Disraeli  (Benjamin),  juvenilia,  125 
Dissenters,  Protestant,  registers  of,  489 
Dodd  family,  329,  413 
Donnall  (B.  S.),  story  of  his  trial  told  by  W.  R. 

Hicks,  51,  154 

Donnelly  (Sir  Ross),  c.  1804,  his  biography,  18 
Douglas  epitaph  in  Bohemia,  56 
Douglas  (Sir  Mackenzie),  Scottish  Jacobite,  c.  175rf 

251 

Douglas  family,  189 
Douglass  (Clementina  J.  Sobieski),  of  Finsthwaite, 

217,  230 

"  Douse  "=to  put  out,  origin  of  the  word,  410 
Dover  seen  from  Calais,  29,  97 
"  Dowle  "  chamber,  1546,  the  meaning  of,  50 
Doynell  family,  288 
Drainage,  books  on  ancient  schemes  of,  229,  332, 

416 

Dramatic  criticism,  1875-85,  33 
Drinking  custom  of  Sussex,  248 
Droitwich,  Elizabethan  cup  at  St.  Andrew's,  51 
"  Drum-Major,"  1613,  meaning  of  the  term,  287 
Dryden  (John),  his  '  Character  of  Polybius,'  103 
Dryden  entries  at  St.  Margaret's,   Westminster, 

490 

Dubber  family  of  Gloucestershire,  449,  493 
Dublin,  the  English  spoken  there,  14 
Duelling,  customs  in  regard  to,  230,  276,  418 
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Duff,  missionary  ship,  sailed  1798,  410,  457,  512 
Duff    (Major-General   Patrick),    c.    1790,  89,    177, 

215 

Dundey  (Dr.),  mentioned  by  Dickens,  48 
Dunning  (Goddard),  painter,  c.  1057,  290,  517 
"  Dunstable  lark,"  origin  of  the  expression,  15,  93 
Duppa  (Brian),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1614,  308 
Duppa  family,  c.  1590,  308 
Duppas  Hill,  Croydon,  origin  of  the  name,  308 
Durant  (Rev.  Josias),  d.  1764,  his  descendants,  169 
Durant  family,  169 
Durham  family  and  surname,  117 
Dwight  (Mr.),  of  the  Treasury  Office,  71 
Dynharn  (Sir  John)  and  the  Arche  family,  c.  1420, 

270,  318 


East  Moen,  the  fabric  of  the  church,  231 

Effigies,  cross-legged,  meaning  of  the  position,  14 

"  Egoism  "  v.  "  egotism,"  use  of  the  word,  450 

Egypt,  number  of  gods  in,  in  pagan  times,  8,  78 

Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  191,  253 

"  Elephantine  "=ivory,  1513,  387 

Elfou,  place-name,  the  locality,  470 

Elizabeth  (Queen)  and  Walsingham,  painting, 
c.  1831,  288 

Ellice  (B.),  Colonel  24th  Regiment,  1842-56,  170 

Ellice  (Sir  C.  II.),  G.C.B.,  Colonel  24th  Regiment, 
1851,  188 

Ellis,  booksellers  of  New  Bond  Street,  history  of 
the  firm,  285 

Eltofte,  surname  referred  to  1539,  247 

Elyas  the  Printer,  c.  1495,  his  surname,  167 

Emerson  (R.  Waldo)  in  England,  1833,  25 

t"  Encly,"  use  of  the  word,  1608,  227 

'E^eSe^aro,  its  equivalent  in  Roman  jurisprudence, 
269 

"  Enforce  "=to  inform,  1611,  227 

England  and  Scotland,  legislative  union,  note  in 
parish  register,  1707,  507 

'  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  additions  and  correc- 
tions, 146,  234,  298 

English  Church  in  Rome,  1816,  167 

English  shrines  visited  by  pilgrims,  their  identifi- 
cation, 208,  277,  333,  397 

English,  as  spoken  in  Dublin,  14  :  "  the  Queen's," 
1592,  105 

Engraving,  pictures  reversed  on  the  plate,  189, 
253,  298 

Fpigram  :  A  single  doctor  like  a  sculler  plies,  231, 
273,  396 

Epitaph,  Douglas  in  Bohemia,  56 

Epitaph,  Milton's,  on  Shakespeare,  11,  73,  114, 
172,  217,  237,  294,  353 

Epitaphs  :— 

Learn  from  the  Emblem  of  the  Glass,  44 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he,  127,  193 
Life  's  uncertain — Death  most  sure,  45,  130 
No  bribes  covld  blind  no  terror  tvrne,  447 
Erasmus's    '  Paraphrase   upon   the    New    Testa- 
ment,' 160 

Essays,  early  Victorian  book  of,  208 
"  Estridge,"  in  '  A  Tudor  and  Stuart  Glossary,' 

105 
"  Etotoli  "  or  "  etoboli,"  the  bird-name,  348,  372, 

395 
Evance    (Sir    Stephen),    banker,    c.     1690,     his 

successors,  230,  272,  298,  373,  453,  494 
Evelyn  family,  85 

Everton  (Squire),  character  in  fiction,  270 
Eyre  (Governor),  error  in  '  D.N.B.,'  447,  498 


Fables,  a  book  of,  in  verse,  its  date,  348,  455 

"  Factory,"  female,  at  Botany  Bay,  231 

Fairfax  (Edward),  "Alpine   mountains  cold"    in 

his  '  Tasso,'  147 
Fairy  thief,  story,  440,  476 
"  Faithful  Durhams,"  nickname  of  68th  Durham 

L.I.,  236 

Fat,  human,  as  medicine,  70,  115,  157,  195,  316 
Fatima's  hand,  a  charm,  the  meaning  of,  48 
Fee-farm  rents,  North- Country,  84,  157,  317 
"  Fee-faw-fum,"  1595,  origin  of  the  phrase,  287 
Fenwick  ( Walter)  —  Magdalene  Hunt,  1628,  330 
Ferrier  (Susan),  her  '  Marriage,'  169 
Fessard  (John),  Winchester  scholar,  1533,  390 
"  Feuar,"  use  of  the  word,  1508,  387 
"  Feyns,"   "  amener  de  ffeyns,"  meaning  of  the 

word,  350 


Fiery  Cross,"  the  use  of,  1545,  387 
"  Fillee  bird  "  in  Cornish  carol,  250 
Finch  (Hon.  D.),  Colonel  24th  Regiment,  1856-61, 

188 

Fincham,  Calybutt,  and  Cornwallis  families,  242 
Fire  and  new-birth  of  seeds,  14,  113,  178 
Fire  of  London,  contemporary  letter,  304 
Fire-walking,  physical  explanation  of,  49,  114,  151. 

212,  231,  280 
Fish  Wharf,  London  Bridge,  origin  of  the  name, 

248,  374 

'  Fisher  Boy,'  poem,  c.  1809,  291,  333 
FitzGerald  (E.),  the  rose  in  his  Omar,  509 
Flagstaff,  tallest  one-piece,  7,  94,  254 
"  Flash  "  of  the  uniform  of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

488 
Fleming  (Dame  Mary),  of  North  Stoneham,  her 

will,  1614,  366 

"Flig,"  adjective,  used  in  1593,  227 
Flower,  pink,  in  the  wheat,  its  name,  93 
Foley  (G.),  Westminster  scholar,  1746,  87 
Foley  (H.  Samuel),  Westminster  scholar,  1813,  87 
Foley  (Herbert),  Westminster  scholar,  1804,  87 
Foley  (Paul),  Westminster  scholar,  1767,  87 
Foley  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  1727,  87 
Foley  (T.),  Westminster  scholar,  1729,  87 
Foley  (Walter),  Westminster  scholar,  1720,  87 

Folk-lore:-. 

Death  folk-lore,  128, 196, 236, 278, 296, 350, 414 

Fee-faw-fum,  287 

German  funeral  custom,  415 

Hat  thrown  into  a  house,  136 

Legends  from  Lourdes,  343 

Octopus,  the  use  of,  in  medicine,  128, 173, 276. 

434 

Pied  Piper,  245 
Roping  the  bride,  365 
Shuddering  and  burial,  150 
Sussex  drinking  custom,  248 
Touching  for  the  king's  evil,  506 
Touching  wood  to  avoid  ill-luck,  370,  418 
Tree  lore  of  the  Nigerians,  366 
Turtle  and  thunder,  268,  335 
Venus's  ear,  the  use  of,  in  medicine,  128,  173, 

216,  276,  434 
Weather  prognostications  of  China  and  Japan, 

Whelk,  the  use  of,  in  medicine,  128,  173,  276, 

434 
Wild  Huntsman,  15,  76,  152,  197,  232 
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Folkard  (R.  W.),  d.  1835,  animal  painter,  450,  513 

Font  of  Rye  Church,  Sussex,  328 

"  Fool,  gooseberry  fool,"  word  used,  1737,  387 

•"  Forever  "  as  one  word,  1629,  287 

Fournier  (J.  B.  Fortune^  de),  his  portrait  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  10,  93 

Fox  (Joseph),  surgeon-dentist,  b.  1775,  511 

Fox  family  of  Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  168,  216,  310, 
352,  486 

Fraine  family,  490 

Fraunce  (Abraham),  quotations  in  his  '  Victoria,' 
147 

*  Fray  o'  Hautwessell,'  origin  of  ballad,  229,  292 

Freeman,  Day,  Parry,  and  Pyke  families,  146,  193 

French  (Edward),  watchmaker,  c.  1801,  249 

French  place-names,  adjectives  from,  21,  94,  171, 
358 

French  verse,  bathos  in,  466 

Frenchmen,  two,  and  a  dog,  supposed  spies,  1794, 
486 

Frescoes  in  Royal  Exchange,  guide  to,  219 

Fresh  Wharf,  London  Bridge,  origin  of  the  name, 
248,  374 

Funeral  custom,  German,  1845,  415 

"  Fuss,"  as  a  verb,  1755,  105 

Fynmore,  Mason,  and  Linke  families,  8 


Q 

"  Gait  "  =small  sheaf  of  corn,  1644,  387 
Gale  (Rev.  T.),  Dean  of  York,  1697-1702,  188 
Gale  (Rev.  T.)  and    hurricane  at  Hornsea,  1732, 

266 

Gale  families,  307 

Galileo,  memorials  of>  in  England,  81,  102 
Galton  (Sir  Francis)  in  the  Sudan,  c.  1844,  498 
Games  :    balloni,  1768,  18,  373  ;    battledore  and 

shuttlecock,  308  ;    tree-ball,   1710,  67  ;    whist, 

the  making  of  trumps,  508 

•Gardiner  (Thomas),  Winchester  scholar,  1529,  390 
Gasquet  (Abbot),  created  Cardinal,  1914,  427 
Gaultier   (Abbe1),  his   '  Complete   Course  of  Geo- 
graphy,' 1792,  470, 515 

Gay  (John),  his  book  of  '  Fables,'  1727,  348,  455 
Gem  (Richard),  Ensign  19th  Foot,  1771,  389 
"  Geneva  print  "  =strong  drink,  1623,  287 
"  Gentleman  "   and   "  Master,"   use  of    terms  in 

seventeenth  century,  510 
*  Geography,   A  Complete  Course  of,'   1792,  470, 

515 
Geography,  astronomic,  and  Herodotus,  191,  238, 

274 

George  I.  and  George  II.  in  Harwich,  229,  317 
George  II.,  his  natural  children,  250,  334 
George    (D.    Lloyd)    on    clearances     on    Scotch 

estates,  188,  232 

German  funeral  custom,  1845,  415 
Gibbons    (Grinling),    altar     by,    in     St.     Paul's 

Cathedral,  248,  295,  316 

Gilbart  (J.  WT.),  banker,  b.  1786,  his  mother,  250 
Gilbert  family,  49,  112 
Gimbart  (J.  and  R.),  Westminster  scholars,  1726, 

109 

Gipps  (E.),  Westminster  scholar,  1721,  109 
Girard  (Stephen),  founder  of  Girard  College,  114, 

213,  278 
Gisborne  (T.),  1758-1846,  Staffordshire  poet,  448, 

492 
Gladstone  (W.  E.),  his  involved  sentences,  190, 

273,  298  ;    on  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer,  488 
Glamorgan  (De)  family,  c.  1248,  153,  476 


Glasgow  Cross  and  Defoe's  '  Tour,'  32 

Glasier  (Jeffery),  Westminster  scholar,  1715,  109 

Glass,   ancient    painted,    in    Middlesex,    49 ;     at 

Maldon,  Essex,  361 
Glass,  method  of  transferring  prints  to,  250,  295, 

357 
Glass-making  and  glass  trade,  the  history  of,  230, 

312 

Glasse  (E.),  Westminster  scholar,  1753,  109 
Glegg  family,  10 

Gloucester,  earliest  mention  of  the  county,  45 
"  Gnyziard,"  1606,  meaning  of,  105 
Goat  (E.),  Westminster  scholar,  1750,  109 
Godfrey  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1726,  109 
"  Godling,"  1622,  meaning  of  the  word,  287 
Gods  in  Egypt,  their  number,  8,  78 
Goethe  (J.  W.  von),  his  allusion  to  St.  Philip  Neri, 

329,  376  ;  his  portrait  by  Dawe,  370 
Goostry  (Daniel),  Hussar  on  earthenware  plaque, 

c.  1780,  369 
Gordon  (Jane  Maxwell,  Duchess  of),  her  recruiting 

kiss,  69 

Gordon  (Patrick),  1613,  and  John  Barbour,  123 
Gordon  (Rev.  W.),  M.A.,  Barbados,  c.  1716,  128 
Gordon  Highlanders,  coloured  print,  489  ;  St. 

Eschauzier's,  print,  510 
Gordon  of  Park,  a  Hungarian  noble,  94 
"  Gothav'n    'speckshioner,"    in    Kipling's    '  Last 

Chantey,'  328,  393 

Gower  (Henry),  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  88,  195,  293 
Graham  (Clementina  Stirling),  d.  1877,  129,  194, 

236 

Graham  (Gartur)  family,  208 
Graham  family  and  the  name  Pyott,  110 
Grass,  "  turn  out  to  grass,"  1619,  287 
Gray  (T.),  his  allusion  to   Cramputius,  509  ;    to 

Genie  Jonquil,  509  ;  to  Mademoiselle  Quimbeau, 

509  ;   to  Q.  Crassus  Tubero,  509  ;   to  Simplicia, 

509 

Great  Chart,  church  and  village,  Kent,  412 
Great  Eastern  launched,  1857-8,  55,  116,  158,  298 
Greek  typography,  changes  of  type,  72 
Green  Howards,  sobriquet  of  the  19th  Regiment, 

176,  211 

Gretna  Green,  records  of,  c.  1825-40,  403 
Grey  (Lord)  of  Werke,  c.  1640,  his  wife,  176 
Grey  (R.),  Rector  of  Withyham,  c.  1569,  53 
Grimol,  origin  of  old  place-name,  410,  456,  516 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  Court  official,  32,  95,  157 
"  Grooper,"  word  used,  1671,  105 
Grosvenor  Chapel  reopened,  1913,  85 
Grosvenor  Square,  print  of,  345 
Guild  of  Knights  temp.  King  Edgar,  13 
Guilds  and  their  critics,  1831,  71 
Guilds  of  trades  in  Germany  as  general  refuges,  70 
'  Gulliver's  Travels,'  reference  to  "  Bristol  barrels,' 

248 

'Guy's  Porridge  Pot,'  poem,  1808,  471,  518 
Gwyn  (Nell)  and  Rose  Gwyn,  1663,  410 
Gwyn  (Rose),  arrested  for  theft,  1663,  410 
"  Gym  "=a  hinge  (?),  1594,  105 


fi 

Haddon  (H.),  Westminster  scholar,  1731,  307 
Haldene  (J.),  Westminster  scholar,  1737,  307 
Hall  (Jonathan),  Westminster  scholar,  1718,  307 
Hall  (Moses),  Westminster  scholar,  1741,  307 
Hall  (P.  F.),  Westminster  scholar,  1811,  307 
Hallam  (G.),  Westminster  scholar,  1769,  307 
Hallet  (R.  Spencer),  Westminster  scholar,  1794, 
307 
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Hallett  (James),  Westminster  scholar,  1788,  307 
Hallett  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  1781,  307 
Hallett  (J.  Douglas),  Westminster  scholar,  1816, 

307,  372,  435,  476 
Halley  family  of  Derbyshire,  106 
Halliday  (E.)»  Westminster  scholar,  1732,  307 
Halpen   (Nicholas),    Westminster    scholar,    1740, 

307 

Halse  (W.),  Westminster  scholar,  1827,  307 
Halt  (Vanham),  Westminster  scholar,  1739,  307 
Hamilton  (Vice-Admiral  Sir  C.)»  Governor  of  New- 
foundland, 1818,  49,  211 
Hamlett,  profile  artist,  Bath,  c.  1790,  56 
Hampshire,  references  to,  from  MS.  sources,  349 
Hampshire  men  abroad,  monuments  to,  269 
Hampstead,  ancient  vestments  discovered  at,  348 
Hands  clasped  on  Jewish  tombstones,   195,  238, 

257 
"  Hanged-hog  "  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  arms,  73, 172, 

217,  294 

Harbord  (W.)  and  the  battle  of  Buda,  1686,  130 
Hargatt  (Edmund),  Winchester  scholar,   c.   1530, 

89 
Harrnan    (Edward),    Winchester    scholar,     1531, 

390 

Hartop  (Jonathan),  centenarian,    b.  1653,   Crom- 
well's "  son-in-law,"  29,  94,  372,  452,  497 
Hartop  (Mrs.)*  reputed  illegitimate  daughter  of 

Cromwell,  29,  94,  372,  452,  497 
Harvard     College,     portraits    of    officials,     150  ; 

broadsides,  228 
Harwood,   Kitchin,   Parry,   and   Cassoii   families, 

328,  413 

Harwich,  George  I.  and  George  II.  in,  229,  317 
Haseldine  and  Carter  families,  129 
Hat  thrown  into  a  house,  meaning  of,  136 
Hat  worn  by  magistrates  in  court,  189,  253,  315 
Hautville  family,  451 
4  Havamal,'  metrical  or  prose  translation  of,  87, 

137, 198 
Hawkhurst,  Kent,  marriage  registers  of,  1725-50, 

350,  396 

Hawkins  (Thomas),  Winchester  scholar,  1540,  390 
Hawkins  family,  9 

Haydon  (B.  B.),  painter,  his  descendants,  509 
"  Hear  from,"  1632,  early  use  of  the  phrase,  287 
Heart-burial  in  churches,  38,  92,  234,   275,   320, 

375,  398,  473,  500 
Hearth  tax,  Painswick,  Glos.,  205 
Heete  (Bobert),  c.  1432,  error  in  '  D.N.B.,'  466 
Heighington  (Dr.)  and  his  wife  Lydia,  c.  1790,  487 
Helmets  in  churches,  origin  of  custom,  410,  476 
Helmont  (F.  M.  van),  the  younger,  copies  of  works 

by,  86,  128,  169,  207,  347,  367 

Henegan   (Sir  B.  "  Drake  "),  Knight  of  the  Hano- 
verian or  Guelphic  Order,  c.  1846,  89,  373 
Henrietta  Maria  (Queen)  and  Cromwell,  127,  174, 

195 

"Henry  Hase,"  meaning  of   phrase,  in  coal  trade, 
449 

Heraldry:— 

Antelope  or,  plain  collared  azure,  8,  58 
Argent,  on  a  chev.  az.  three  leopards'  heads 

or,  196 
Argent,    a    mullet    between    three    buckles 

sable,  390 
Azure,  a  chevron    or   between    three  boars' 

heads  couped,  290,  334,  358,  372 
Ermine,  a  tower  sa.,    on   a   chief   gu.    three 

fleurs-de-lis  or,  488 
Fusil,  two  annulets,  at  middle  base  point  a 

scallop,  408 


Heraldry : — 

Gules,  a  fesse  chequy,  or  and  az.,  88,  174 
Gules,    three    pillars    argent,    garnished    or,. 

10,76 

Iden  brass  at  Penshurst,  28 
Lichfield,  arms  of  the  See  of,  289,  337 
Lichfield    Cathedral,    armorial    bearings    in,. 

69,  135,  193 

Liveries,  the  colour  of,  53 
Maldon,  Ess-ex,  old  painted  glass  at,  361 
Navy  arms  in  Soho,  448 
Or,    a    chevron   between   ten    cross-crosslet* 

sable,  212 
Or,  a  pheon  az.,  73 
Per  pale,  dexter,  quarterly,  175 
Quarterly,    1    and    4,    party   per    pale     in- 
dented (?),  95 

Sable,  three  oval  peels  or,  391 
Seme"e  of  (seven)  lleurs-de-lis,  a  lion  rampant,. 

108 
Three  boars'  heads  couped  erect,  2  and  1* 

430,  492 
Three    foxes'    heads    erased,    168,    216,   310, 

352,  486 
Three     saltires     on     a     f esse . . . .  f our     lions 

rampant,  10,  93 
Two   swans'   necks   coming  out  of  a  mural 

crown,  110 

Whitington  family,  arms  of,  88,  174 
Herlothingi,  etymology  of  the  word,  15,  76,  197,. 

232 
Herodotus  and  astronomic  geography,  191,  238,. 

274 

Hewitt  (Capt.  J.  Waller),  1777-1867,  his  wife,  474 
Hewitt  and  Ledlie  families,  86 
Hexagram  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  109 
Hicks  (W.  B.),  his  story  of  B.  S.  Donnall's  trial, 

51,  154 

Higginbotham  in  Carlyle's  '  Cromwell,'  365 
Hill  (Thomas)  and  the  Devereux  family,  c.  1600 , 

268 

Hindu  reference  to  ways  of  being  lost,  29 
"  Hiren,"  name  used  in  1627,  247 
History,  American,  seventeenth  century,  190' 
"  Hitchcock,"  use  of  the,  word,  1627,  227 
Hollington,  fabric  of  the  church,  231 
"  Holy-water-frog,  to  play,"  1611,  227 
"  Honours  three   "  in  a  song,  c.   1815,  34,   115, 

213 

Hood  (Bobin)  in  romances,  498 
Hood    memorial    column,     Butleigh,    Somerset, 

365 

Hope  (Lieut.  J.),  92nd  Highlanders,  c.  1810,  107 
Hopson  (Admiral  Sir  Thomas),  1643-1717,  16 
Hornsea,  hurricane  at,  1732,  266 
Horrocks   (Jeremiah),  astronomer,  d.   1641,   187, 

278,  315 

Houghton  (D.),  Colonel  24th  Begiment,  1745,  127 
House,    "  open   house,"    1632,   early   use   of   the 

phrase,  287 

"  House-surgeon,"  use  of  the  word,  1605,  227 
Houses  of  historical  interest,  London,  180,  500 
Howard  (Miss)  and  Napoleon  III.,  509 
Howard  (T.),  Colonel  24th  Begiment,  1717,  127, 

211 
"  Howard's  Green,"  sobriquet  of  24th  Begiment, 

127,  176,  211 

Hubbald  (Edward),  of  the  Tower,  1682,  388 
Hudson   (T.),  portrait  painter,   1701-79,  36,  96, 

134,  174  ;  and  Bishop  Maurice  of  Ossory,  142 
Human  fat  as  medicine,  70,  115,  157,  195,  316 
Hunt  (Magdalene )=  Walter  Fenwick,  1628,  330 
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Huntingdonshire  Book  Clubs,  461 

Huntsman,  legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  15.  76. 

152,  197,  232 

Hurricane  at  Hornsea,  1732,  266 
Hutchinson  (Mrs.),  her  portrait,  c.  1820,  170 
Hussein  (Khoja)  and  his  brother,  tale  of,  16,  438 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  Leeds,  origin  of  name,  185 
Hydon's  Ball,  place-name  in  Surrey,  409,  453 


I 

Ice,  its  use  for  the  table  and  medical  purposes, 

Iden  (Paul),  d.  1514,  brass  to,  at  Penshurst,  28 

"  He,"  the  termination,  its  pronunciation,  45 

Ilfracombe=  Alfred's  Combe  ?    1283,  50,  177 

Indexes  to  newspapers,  187 

India  and  Iran,  personal  names  in,  7,  77 

"  Infit,"  corresponding  to  an  outfit,  1841,  105 

Inglis  (H.  D.),  1795-1835,  author,  189 

Inman  (George),  c.  1728,  his  descendants,  328 

Insanity,  ancient  views  and  treatment,  11,77, 137 

Inscriptions  :   on  bell,  Lancashire,  28,  149  ;   Holy 

Trinity  churchyard,  Shaftesbury,  44,  124,  284, 

504  ;  sundial,  "  Utque  redit  viarn. . . .,"  48,  95  ; 

in  British  cemeteries,  Naples,  225  :   on  cannon, 

Margate,  326,  374,  415 

Interview,  the  invention  of  the,  1867,  210,  274 
Inwood  or  Inward  family,  517 
lona,  derivation  of  the  place-name,  490 
Iran  and  India,  personal  names  in,  7,  77 
Ireland,  early  map  of,  its  date,  208,  254,  273,  297 
Ireland  (S.  W.  H.),  his  poem  '  The  Fisher  Boy,' 

291,  333 

Irish  family  histories,  24,  66,  223,  263 
Irish  wills  and  registers,  1770  to  1830,  370 
Iron,  domestic,  and  other  metal-work,  151 
Ive  (Simon),  musician,  b.  1660,  291,  314,  355 


J.  (W.),  author  of  poem,  1781,  391 

Jackson  (Anthony),  his  wife,  c.  1626,  251 

"  Jacobite,"  word  used  1425,  387 

Jamaica,  genealogy  of  English  families  in,  71,  136 

James,  forms  of  the  name,  151,  213,  278 

James  II.  or  William  III.  ?   a  portrait,  349 

James  (Roger),  Winchester  scholar,  1530,  390 

Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  ship  wrecked  in  1809, 

496 
Jaszberenyi      (Miklos),     courtier     in     Cromwell's 

time,  270 

Jeffreys  family,  co.  Dorset,  10,  76 
Jewel  (Bishop),  d.  1571,  his  library,  401,  441,  473, 

483  ;   his  papers,  505 

Jewel  presented  to  Earl  of  Moira,  1813, 33, 436, 496 
Jewish  people,  Voltaire  on,  49,  298 
*  Jock  Elliot,'  ballad  mentioned  by  Scott,  49 
John  (King),  a  justification  of,  63,  155,  257 
'  John  Gilpin,'  translated  into  Latin  elegiacs,  430, 

477,  513 

Johnson  (Garrett),  1599,  tomb-maker,  445 
Johnson  (Richard),  his  epitaph,  1607,  447 
Johnsoniana,  206,  413 
Jo  mini   (Baron  A.   H.   de),   his   '  Napoleon  dans 

1'autre  Monde,'  1827,  269,  316 
Jones  (Inigo),  his  Christian  name,  376 
Jones  (Philip),  preacher  of  Gloucester,  1588,  45 
Jonquil  (Genie),  alluded  to  by  Gray,  509 
Judas  Iscariot,  "  one  day  of  respite  from  hell," 

349 


K 

K.  ( T. ),  author  of  pamphlet,  his  identity,  306 

Kemendyne,  origin  of  house-name,  309,  356 

Kendrick  family  of  Reading,  309,  371 

Kester  in  place-names  near  Sidbury,  54,  113,  15ft 

"  Kibob,"  derivation  of  the  word,  328,  396 

Kilgrimol  Priory,  temp.  Edward  III.,  of  fiction,  430 

Kill  family,  391 

Kilt-wearing  in  the  Militia,  1809,  406 

King   (Dr.    W.),   author    of    'Anecdotes   of   his 

own  Times,'  230,  495 

King's  College  Hospital,  founded  1839,  its  demoli- 
tion, 306 

King's  evil,  "  touching  "  for,  506] 
King's  Lynn,  as  a  spa,  27,  116 
Kipling  (Rudyard),  uncollected  items,  34,  93,  134, 

309,    325,    416  ;     his    letters    of    travel,    325  ; 

"  Gothav'n  speckshioner  "  in  his  '  Last  Chantey,' 

328,  393 

Kiss,  legal  definition  of  a  lawful,  387 
Kitchin,   Parry,   Casson,  and   Harwood  families, 

328,  413 

Knight  (R.  Widmore),  Lieut.  66th  Foot,  1758,  389 
Knights,  Guild  of,  temp.  King  Edgar,  13 
Knowles  (Mrs.  M.),  1733-1807,  Staffordshire  poet, 

448,  492 


•'  Lady  "  =woman,  use  of  the  word,  1605,  487 
Laigle  (Richer  de),  killed  1085,  a  charter  of,  321, 

395 

Laker,  origin  of  the  surname,  429 
Lamb  (Charles),  "  Mrs.  S —  "  in  his  '  Chapter  on 

Ears,'  257 
Lambert   (John),   Commissioner  for  the   trial  of 

Charles  I.,  430,  493 
Lamberton,  registers  of   runaway  marriages    at, 

489 
Lancashire    proverb,    "  What    comes    over    the 

devil's  back,"  427,  493 
Lancashire  sobriquets,  415 
Landor    (W.    S.),    1775-1864,    Salomon     in    his 

*  Imaginary  Conversations,'  386 
Langham  (Sir  J.),  Bart.,  c.  1654,  his  '  Memoirs,'  16, 

53,  155,  252 

Langham  (W.),  fl.  1716,  his  profession,  150 
Languetus  (Hubertus),  his  life,  c.  1564-6,  231 
Lanherne  Convent,  altar  frontals  from,  c.   1619, 

344 

"  Lappet,"  use  of  the  word,  1627,  227 
Lathbury  (John)  and  Macaulay,  128 
Latin  palaeographic  contractions,  10 
Law   maxim  :   "  Satius  est   petere  fontes,"   269, 

317 
Lawrence    (Sir    Thomas),    his    portrait    of    Mrs, 

Hutchinson,  c.  1820,  170 
Lechlade  (Walter  de),  Precentor  of  Exeter,  1283, 

370,  418 

Ledlie  and  Hewitt  families,  86 
Leeds,  Hyde  Park  Corner  at,  185 
"  Left  his  corpse,"  on  gravestone,  1727,  225 
"  Leg  of  Mutton  "  badge  and  club,  c.  1814,  229 
Legends  from  Lourdes,  343 
Legs  tied  together  after  death,  128,  196,  236,  278, 

296,  350, 414 

Lenten  recipe,  c.  1544,  267 
L'Estrange   (Sir  Roger),   his   poem   '  The    Loyal 

Prisoner,'  1648,  201,  256,  296 
Lethe,  river  or  plain,  326 
Leyson  family,  248,  312,  375 
Licensed  victualler  acting  as  parish  clerk,  344 
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Lichfield,  arms  of  the  See  of,  289,  337 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  armorial  bearings  in,  69,  135, 
193 

Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  its  numbers,  186,  253, 
334,  373 

Lill,  "  to  lay  on  lill,"  1622,  288 

Lime-cooking  stoves,  demonstration  of,  1835,  409 

Lingfield,  fabric  of  the  church,  231 

Linke,  Fynrnore,  and  Mason  families,  8 

Littlyngton,  identification  of  place-name,  508 

Liverpool  reminiscences,  book  of,  c.  1775,  368,  436, 
494 

Liveries,  colour  of,  and  coat  of  arms,  53 

Livery  Companies,  records  of  the  City,  3 

Llewelyn  ap  Bees  ap  Grono,  1359,  witness  to  a 
charter,  410 

Lloyd  (Dr.  Pierson),  Westminster  School  usher, 
1748,  469 

Lloyd  George  (D.).     See  George. 

Loch  Chesney,  Gallowav,  origin  of  the  name,  389, 
433,  495  ' 

"  Loci  dulcedo  nos  attinet,"  motto  suggested  for 
London  County  Council,  225 

Lock  (William),  Fanny  Burney's  friend,  48,  114 

Lock  family  of  Norbury,  48,  114 

Locke  family,  48,  114 

Lohfeldt,  battle  of,  date  and  locality,  410,  474 

Lombard  Street  bankers,  c.  1690-93,  230,  272, 
298,  373,  453,  494 

London  :  Roman  Bath  in  the  Strand,  5,  93  ;  Aid- 
gate  pump,  6  ;  list  of  nursery-grounds,  26,  112, 
175  ;  Norborne  in,  1633,  *33  ;  old  streets, 
Botolph  Lane,  Fish  Street  Hill,  Pudding  Lane, 
57  ;  old  City  rate-books,  68  ;  roads  round, 
c.  1840,  82,  147  ;  St.  James's  Square, 
"  Place  Koyall,"  1677,  126  ;  relics  of  churches, 
167  ;  •  City  churches  with  round  towel's,  170  ; 
houses  of  historical  interest  indicated,  180,  500  ; 
Blackfriars  Road,  1796,  185,  254  ;  Old  St.  Pan- 
eras  Church,  191,  235,  312,  352  ;  Wilson's 
Buildings  demolished,  1894,  209,  358  ;  County 
Council  arms  and  motto,  225  ;  Anglesey  House, 
Drury  Lane,  1673-82,  229,  277,  493  ;  passes  to 
the  parks,  229,  278,  295  ;  Fresh  Wharf  and 
Fish  Wharf,  London  Bridge,  248,  374  ;  Cold 
Harbour  at  Blackwall,  261  ;  letter  written 
during  the  Great  Fire,  304  ;  Allsop  Place,  305  ; 
enchanted  well  in,  329  ;  Bagnio  in  Chancery 
Lane,  408  ;  books  on,  412  ;  railway  improve- 
ments, 427  ;  Whit  by 's  library  of  books  on,  428 

London  and  Winchester,  highway  between,  c.  1350, 
471 

Lonquhard.     See  Lunkard. 

Lord  Mayor,  use  of  sword  and  mace  on  State 
occasions,  111 

'  Lorna  Doone,'  words  and  phrases  in,  15,  75,  116, 
137 

Lott  (Miss  or  Mrs.  Emmeline),  author  of  books  on 
Egypt,  c.  1866,  329 

Lourdes,  legends  from,  343 

"  Lunettes  d'approche,"  used  in  1664,  47 

"  Lunkard,"  1633,  meaning  of  the  word,  25,  113 

Lyon  (Sir  T.  E.),  Colonel  24th  Regiment,  1829-42, 


M 


Macaulay  (Lord),  and  "  you  rotten  Arminian," 
88  ;  and  John  Lathburv,  128  ;  an  essav  mis- 
quoted, 427 

Mace  of  Lord  Mayor  used  on  State  occasions,  111 
"  MacFarlan's  geese,"  meaning  of  the  saying,  270, 
314 


Mack  (Robert  S.),  his  biography,  490 

Macnie  (William),  printer  of  Stirling,  1829,  129, 

236 
Macpherson  (Lieut.-Col.  James),  1835,  269,  314, 

494 

McTeague  (P.),  pseudonym  of  author,  249 
McVeagh  (Lieut.  Richardson),  c.  1760,  his  descent, 

1736,  meaning  of  the  word,   70,    137, 

Magistrates  wearing  hats  in  court,  189,  253,  315 
Maids  of  honour  under  the  Stuarts,  376 
Mail,  American  pony  express,  325 
Mail-coaches,  John  Palmer,  projector  of,  1786,  209, 

273 
Maiseaux  (Pierre  des),  1666-1745,  his  connexion 

with  Cornwall,  269 

Malabar  nut,  cure  for  the  king's  evil,  506 
Maldon,  Essex,  old  painted  glass  at,  361 
Manning  (Cardinal),  memorial  on  his  residence, 

500 

Manor-court  powers,  329 
Map  of  Ireland,  its  date;  208,  254,  273,  297 
Maps  of  counties,  the  history  of ,  5,  97 
Marechio,  composer  of  hymn  tunes,  249 
Marriage,  the  surname,  14,  92,  158 
'  Marriage,'  by  Susan  Ferrier,  169 
Marriage,  rule  of  succession  in  second,  49  ;  entered 

in  more   than    one    register,    56  :    registers  of 

Roman  Catholics  before  1837,  469 ;  registers  at 

Lamberton,  489 
Marsack  (Major  Charles),  c.  1787,  his  connexions, 

30 

Marshall  (Wm.  or  Wm.  Humphrey),  his  name,  209 
Marten  family,  129,  193 
Marten  family  of  Broadwater,  Sussex,  350 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  skirmishes  fought  in  her 

cause,  87 

Mason,  Fynrnore,  and  Linke  families,  8 
"Master"   and   "Gentleman,"   use    of  titles,   in 

seventeenth  century,  510 
Maude  or  Mawhood  surname,  249,  334 
"  Maudlin  cup,"  1627,  meaning  of  the  term,  227 
Maurice  (E,),  Bishop  of  Ossory,  1754, and  Hudson, 

portrait  painter,  142 
Mavor  (Rev.  W.)  and  the  Rev.  T.  Warton,  c.  1781, 

267 

Mawhood  or  Maude  surname,  249,  334 
Maxwell  (W.  Hamilton),  author  of  '  Life  of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,'  230,  293 
May  (Phil),  1864-1903,  and  his  biographers,  305, 

377 
Mayor,  use  of  sword  and  mace  on  State  occasions, 

111 

Maywood  family,  249,  334 
Mead  (Sir  Nathaniel),  1684-1760,  his  will,  308 
Meadows     (Kenny)     and      'The     Bon     Gaultier 

Ballads,'  450 

Mean,  "  not  meaning  you,"  1632,  288 
Medals  :    Carthagena,  mistake  on,  290,  358  ;   by 

Gibbons  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  428 
Mediaeval  rule  :   over-laying  of  children,  188 
Meehan  (J.  F.),  bookseller  of    Bath,  d.  1913,  37, 

100 
Medici  (Cardinal  Ippolito  dei),  1532,  Hungarian 

troops  raised  by,  87,  137,  375 

"  Meg's  diversions,"  origin  of  the  phrase,  208,  254 
Mellichamp,  painter,  c.  1657,  290 
"  Memmian  naphtha-pits  "  in  Tennyson,  67,  137 
Memorials  :     in  the   British   Isles,   65,    164,   384, 

464;     of    Galileo    in    England,    81,    102;     of 

Birmingham,  202,  243,  257,  278,  282,  322,  363, 

377,  411,  437 
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"  Men,    women,    and    Herveys,"    author    of    the 

phrase,  252 
Meredith    (W.    G.),    literary    collaboration    with 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  125 
Metal- work  and  domestic  ironwork,  151 
Micah,  as  female  name,  27 
Middlesex,  ancient  painted  glass  in,  49 
Miklos  Jaszberenyi.     See  Jaszberenyi  (MiTd6s). 
Milbourne  (Luke),  1649-1720,  his  '  The  Moderate 

Cabal,'  391,  474 

Milford,  fabric  of  the  church,  231 
Military      machines,      "  penthouses,      mantlets, 

galleries,  and  blinds,"  430,  471 
Military  prints  :  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  37,  56, 

114  ;  of  Gordon  Highlanders,  489  ;  St.  Eschau- 

zier's  Gordon  Highlander,  510 
Miller  (Hugh)  on  clearances  on  Scotch  estates,  188, 

232 
Miller  (Major-General  John),  R.M.,  his    portrait, 

1821,  249,  298,  397 
Milo  as  a  surname,  250,  311,  373 
Milton  (J.),  his  epitaph  on  Shakespeare,   "  star- 

ypointing,"  11,  73,  114,  172,  217,  237,  294,  353  ; 

his  quotation  from  Fairfax's  '  Tasso,'  147  ;  two 

references  in  '  Reformation,'  150,  198,  216,  234, 

272,  333 

Missionary  ship  Duff,  sailed  1798,  410,  457,  512 

Mister  as  a  surname,  358 

Moira  (Earl  of),  jewel  presented  to,  1813,  33,  436, 

496 

Mongolian  text  of  Buddhist  scripture,  190,  220 
Monkeys,  negroes  imagine  them  a  nation,  206 
'  Montalbert,'  novel  of  1795,  209,  314 
Monuments  to  Hampshire  men  abroad,  269 
Moore  family  of  Winster,  490 
Morden  (Robert),  geographer,  c.  1668,  208,  254, 

273,  297 

Morfit  (John),  poet,  his  birthplace,  391 

Morgan  (J.),  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1751.  15, 

354 

Morgan  family  of  Tredegar,  88 
Mormons,  the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre  by  the, 

507 
Moss,  actor,  d.  1817,  his  Christian  name,  249,  298, 

335 
Moss  (Rev.  T.),  d.  1808,  Staffordshire  poet,  448, 

492 
"  Mothering  Sunday,"    the   observance    of,    149, 

498 
Motto  on  a  ring  :   Devinez — H.  L.  A.  F.  S.,  250 

Mottoes:— 

Crains  Aims  Hay,  175 

In  fide  constans,  211 

Justice  sans  pitie,  205 

Loci  dulcedo  nos  attinet,  225 

Quod  honestum  utile  est,  212 
Moule  family,  29 

Mountain  Meadow  massacre  by  the  Mormons,  507 
Mountfort  (W.),  c.  1664  ?-92,  Staffordshire  poet, 

448,  492 
Muller  (John  Dietrich),  1699-1784,  of  Woolwich, 

209 
Munday    (Anthony),    dramatist,    1553-1633,    his 

father,  57,  181,  235,  274 

Mundy  (Walter  de),  Knt.,  1300,  his  surname,  17 
Murder  of  a  priest  near  Reading,  c.  1800,  130,  191 
'  Musarum  Deliciae,'  published  1656,  37 
Musical  Congresses,  list  of,  10,  211 
Musical  notation,  astronomic  signs  in,  191 
Musicians,  Royal  Society  of,  Dickens's  speech  at  a 

festival  of,  85 
Mystery  plays,  burlesques  of,  34 


N 

Names,  personal,  in  India  and  Iran,  7,  77 
Naples,  inscriptions  in  British  cemeteries,  225 
Napoleon.     See  Bonaparte. 
Napoleon    III.,    portrait    of,    1853,  10,    93 ;      at 

Chistlehurst,  509 

Nash  ("  Beau  "),  portraits  of,  at  Bath,  1738,  489 
"  Native,"  use  of  the  word,  1629,  288 
Naundorff  claim  and  the  little  Dauphin,  101 
Navy  arms  on  old  house,  Soho,  448 
Negroes  and  the  "  monkey  nation,"  206 
'  New  English  Dictionary,'  additions  and  correc- 
tions, 79,  198,  253,  518—105—127—129,  178 — 

134—166—186—227—286,  358,  398—287—387 

— 448—487—488 
'  New  English  Dictionary,'  words  from  Webster 

not  indexed  in,  302,  324,  343,  398 
Newnham  family,  Isle  of  Wight,  90 
Newspaper  publication  suspended  on  Christmas 

Day,  47 
Newspapers,    the    indexing    of,    187  ;     the    first 

English,    1620,   341,   364 ;     announcements   in 

office  windows,  1809,  508 

Newton  Ferrers,  error  in  '  Cal.  Inq.  10  Ed.  III.,'  5 
Nigerian  beliefs  with  regard  to  trees,  366 
"  Niggerality,"  early  use  of  the  word,  1613,  166 
Nightingale  family,  137 

Nobility,  patent  of,  1721,  antedated,  308,  517 
'  Nollekens  and  his  Times,'  Grangerized  copy  of, 

49 

Norborne,   place-name   in   London,   33 
Northumberland   (Earls   of)    and   Sir   Alexander 

Percy,  349 

c  Notes  and  Queries  '  in  fiction,  305 
Nune  (De),  portrait  painter,  c.  1733,  327 
Nursery  rimes  :  Ballad  of  Bunny,  215,  257  ;  Three 

blue  beans,  386 

Nursery-grounds  in  London,  list  of,  26,  112,  175 
"  Nuts  to  "  (a  person),  phrase  used  in  1587,  386 


o 

Obituary : — 

Axon  (W.  E.  Armitage),  60,  126 

Herbert  (Sydney),  380 

Marston  (Edward),  320,  345 

Ward  (C.  A.),  520 

Watts-Dunton  (Walter  Theodore),  480 
"  Occupy,"  verb  in  disrepute,  1613,  206 
Octopus,  the  use  of,  in  medicine,  128,  173, 276, 434 
"  Of  it,"  1629,  use  of  the  phrase,  288 
"  Of  sorts,"  meaning  of  the  phrase,  174 
Ogden  (I.  Gouverneur),  Ensign  19th  Foot,  1797, 389 
'  Old  London,'  1900,  its  genesis,  9 
Omar    Khayyam,    '  Rubaiyat '    in    English    and 
German   verse,    15 ;    the   rose    in    FitzGerald's 
'  Rubaiyat,'  509 
Onomastic  system  of  Parsees,  7 
Opera  pass  dated  1836,  309,  375 
Orrok  of  Orrok  family,  208,  272 
Ossory  (Bishop  Maurice  of),  1754,  and  Hudson, 

portrait  painter,  142 

Ottery  St.  Mary,  powers  of  the  Manor  Court  of,  329 
"  Over  end  "=straight  up,  146,  234,  298 
Over  Kellet,  place-name  in  Lancashire,  28,  91 
Over  Kennet.     See  Over  Kellet. 
Over-laying  of  infants,  deaths  by,  188 
Owen  (Arthur),  of  Johnston,  co.  Pembroke,  c.  1698, 

250,  297 

Owen  (Dr.  Henry),  his  address  in  London,  270 
Oxford,  Roman  Catholic  Fellows  of,  407 
Oxford  Coptic  Dictionary,  c.  1839,  450,  493 
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Page  family.  191,  232,  291 
Painswick,  Glos.,  hearth  tax  in,  205 
Painting  in  oils  on  brass,  portrait,  229,  274 
Palaeographic  contractions,  Spanish  and  Latin,  10 
Pallavicini  family  in  England,  270,  314,  375,  435, 

511 
Palmer  (John),  projector  of  mail-coaches,   1786, 

209,  273 

"  Pape,"  meaning  of  the  word,  350 

Paris  in  1780  and~1860,  English  books  on,  169,  415, 

493 

Parish  clerk,  licensed  victualler  acting  as,  344 
Parish  registers,  of  St.  Botolph  without  Aldersgate, 

84,    176  ;     printed   form   for,    1593,    110  ;     the 

printing  of,  344,  415,  454 
Parishes  and  patron  saints,  348 
Parishes  in  two  or  more  counties,  29,  75,  114,  132, 

210,  273,  317,  374 

Parker  (Matthew),  his  consecration,  38 
Parliament,  blind  members  of,  430,  475,  498 
Parry,  Kitchin,  Casson,   and  Harwood"  families, 

328,  413 

Parry,  Pyke,  Freeman,  and  Day  families,  146,  193 
Parsees,  onomastic  system  of  the,  '." 
Parsons  (William),  a"  private  man,"  hanged  1751, 

46,  116,  216 

Pass,  "  let  that  pass,"  1632,  288 
"  Pass  the  pikes,    1611,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  227 
Passes  to  the  London  parks,  229,  278,  295 
Patagonian  Theatre,  1777,  its  history,  231,  275, 

394 

Patent  of  nobility,  1721,  antedated,  308,  517     \ 
Patron  saints  and  parishes,  348 
Pauley  (J.),  Winchester  scholar,  1535,  409 
Paving  of  Avood  in  London  streets,  1842,  146 
Pawlett  or  Powlett  (Annabella)  =  Rev.  R.  Smith, 

c.  1725,  92 

"  Paws  "=hands,  1593,  227 
Payne   (Robert),   Winchester  scholar,   1541,   409, 

517 

"  Peacock  without  Temple  Bar,"  c.  1705,  370 
"  Pear  matter,  a,"=trifling  matter,  1611,  227 
Pechell  (Capt.  Richard),  1655,  his  biography,  449 
Pechell  family,  449 

Peele  (G.),  lines  in  his  '  Edward  I.,'  250,  334,  416 
Pellico  (Silvio),  his  '  Duties  of  Man,'  408,  472 
Penmon  Priory,  Isle  of  Anglesey,  its  history,  490 
Penshurst,  heraldry  of  the  Iden  brass,  28 
Pepys  (S.),  "  little  Michell  and  our  Sa.rah,"  32 
Perceval  (Spencer),  commemorative  tablet,  180 
Percy  (Sir  Alexander)  and  Earls  of    Northumber- 
land, 349 

Perkins  (Sir  Christopher),  LL.D.,  1547-1622,  25 
Perkins  (Sir  William),  b.  1638,  executed   1696,  25 
Perryn  (J.  Harrington),  Ensign  19th  Foot,  1780, 

389 

Peter  the  Wild  Boy.  c.  1720,  146,  211 
Peters  (Hugh),  his' career,  497 
Pewter,  old,  the  marks  on,  68 
"Pewter-buttoned,"  1611,  meaning  of  the  word, 

Phen4  (Dr.  John  Samuel),    of   Chelsea,   d.    1912, 

407,  457,  514 
Philpot  (Thomas),  Cromwell's  "  son-in-law,"  29, 

94,  372,  452,  497 

Picture-cards  in  '  Pickwick,'  1837,  56 
Pictures  with  "  broken  glass  "  effects,  49,  114 
Pied  Piper,  sources  of  the  legend,  245 
"  Pill,"  "  to  pill,"  meaning  of  the  word,  148,  213 
Pitt  House,  Hampstead  Heath,  the  sale  of,  1914, 

66,  118 


Place-Names : — 

Babies,  508 

Barnet,  265 

Burnett,  448,  498 

Chapel  House,  489 

Chick  in,  its  origin,  227 

Chiltern,  246 

Cowes,  467 

Duppas  Hill,  Croydon,  308 

p]lfou,  470 

French,  adjectives  from,  21,  94,  171,  358 

Grimol=St.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  410,  456,  510 

Hydon's  Ball,  Surrey,  409,  453 

Ilfracombe,  50,  177 

lona,  490 

Kester  mel  way,  54,  113,  156 

Laleham,  508 

Littlyngton,  508 

Loch  Chesney,  389,  433,  495 

Newton  Ferrers,  5 

Norborne,  33 

Over  Kellet,  28,  91 

Plowden,  305,  436 

Pumbersfelten,  291 

Saffron  Walden,  87,  177,  217,  295,  334,  414 

Stanes,  508 

Startups  End,  Tring,  151,  217,  276 

Tarring,  158,  212,  294 

"  Place  Royall,"  St.  James's  Square,  1677,  126 
Plays,  burlesques  of  mystery  plays,  34 
Plough,  push-plough,  the  use  of,  194,  234,  311,  356 
Plowden,  derivation  of  the  name,  305,  436 
Plumpton  (Robert)  =  Isabel  Anderton,  c.  1710, 388 
Pluralities,  pre-Victorian,  290,  373 
Pocock     (Edward),      Orientalist,      1604-91,     his 

ancestors,  8 
Poe  (Edgar  A.),  a  classical  reference,  426,  472  ; 

his  '  To  One  in  Paradise,'  511 
Poebel  (Dr.  Arno),  tablet  deciphered,  113 
Poetry,  French,  bathos  in,  466 
Poets,  Danish  lyrical,  of  modern  times,  489 
Poets,  Staffordshire,  birthplaces  of,  448,  492 
Poland,  Frederick  the  Great  on  partition  of,  tl 
Ponet  (John),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  c.  1551>  his 

first  marriage,  501 

Pony  express,  California,  an  incident  of,  325 
Pope,  second  English,  Lambartini,  469,  515 
Porto  (Luigi  da),  his    '  Roma  et  Prosa,'  1539,  83, 

233 

"  Posteriors,"  1605,  use  of  the  word,  227 
Powlett.     See  Pawlett. 
"  Poynado  "=a  stimulant,  1605,  288 
Presidential  seal,  validity  of,  249 
Price  and  Whitchurch  families,  371,  431 
Priest  murdered  near  Reading,  c.  1800,  130,  191 
Primrose  (Gilbert),  Colonel  24th  Regiment,  1717, 

111 
Printers'     Athenaeum,      "  Literary     and     Social 

Institution,"  290 
I*rints,  method  of  transferring  to  glass,  250,  295, 

357 

Prints,  military:  coloured,  of  Bengal  Horse  Artil- 
lery, c.  1835,  37,  56,  114  ;  coloured,  of  Gordon 
Highlanders,  489  ;  St.  Eschauzier's  Gordon 
Highlander,  510 

Prints  with  "  broken  glass  "  effects,  49,  114 
Prior  (Matthew)  and  Rixham  Fair,  1709,  511 
Prior  family  of  Tewkesbury,  29 
Privy  Councillors,  duties  and  privileges  of,  449, 

490 

Protestant  Dissenters,  registers  of,  489 
Proverb,  Chinese,  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy,'  326 
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Proverbs  and  Phrases: — 

A  fact  is  a  lie  and  a  half,  170,  217,  298 
Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  king, 

369r  412,  477 

An  honest  man  and  a  good  bowler,  308,  372 
As  busy  as  Throp's  wife,  12,  175 
Diamond  cut  diamond,  227 
Draggin'  the  diyil  by  the  tail,  14 
Felix  quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum, 

468 

Loveless  as  an  Irishman,  68,  137 
MacFa plan's  geese,  270,  314 
Meg's  diversions,  208,  254 
Men,  women,  and  Herveys,  252 
Not  room  enough  to  swing  a  cat,  187,  237, 

276 

Nuts  to  (a  person),  386 
Of  sorts,  174 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  166 
Satius  est  petere  fontes,  quam  sectari  rivulos, 

269,  317 

Shipshape  and  Bristol  fashion,  446 
Traverse  the  cart,  7 
What  comes  over  the  devil's  back  goes  under 

his  belly,  427,  493 

Within  sound  of  Bow  bells,  167,  237 
Year  of  our  Lord  God,  269 

Providence,  the  voyage  of,  under  Capt.  Bligh,  489 
Puizar  (Marquis  of),  Colonel  24th  Regiment,  1695, 

87 

Pumbersfelten,  place-name,  its  locality,  291 
'  Punch,'  alterations  in  its  wrapper,  167 
Punctuation  signs,  origin  of,  16 

Purchass  ( ),  c.  1750,  his  identity,  170 

Push-plough,  the  use  of,  194,  234,  3il,  356 
Pyke,   Freeman,  Dav,  and   Parry"  families,   146, 

193 
Pykeryng  (Ralph),  Winchester  scholar,  1523,  409, 

517 
Pyott,  tradition  of  name  taken  by  Graham  family, 

110 
Pyrothonide,  use  of,  in  ancient  medicine,  57 


';  Quarrel  d'Olman,"  expression  of  1684,  270,  317 

Quartermaine  (Dr.  William),  his  will,  1667,  154 

Quartermaine  family,  154 

'  Queen  of  my  Heart,'  words  of  song,  10 

Quenton  (G.),  artist,  c.  1801,  389,  454 

Quimbeau   (Mademoiselle),  alluded   to    by  Gray, 

509 
Quipp  (Rev.  William),  c.  1665,  his  parentage,  389, 

434 

Quotations : — 

A  hearty  welcome  gives  a  genial  zest,  188 
A  woman's  love  is  like  that  Syrian  flower, 

109 
Ah,  que  les  gens  d'esprit  sont  betes !    348, 

396 

An  honest  man  and  a  good  bowler,  308,  372 
And  elephant-like  I  had  a  cake  put  in  mv 

trunk,  249 

And  I  still  onward  haste  to  my  last  night,  429 
And  where  thy  footstep  glearus,  511 
Anger,    which,    far    sweeter    than    trickling 

drops  of  honey,  188 
Are  you  little  gimlet  holes,  109 
As  long  as  idle  dogs  will  bark,  289 
At  the  muckin'  o'  Geordie's  byre,  429,  475, 

514 


Quotations : — 

Beat  on,  proud  billows,  Boreas  blow,  201,  256r 

296 

Behold  !  the  radiant  Spring,  429,  514 
C'e"?t  progress  en  spirale,  151,  214,  272 
Christ  came  to  establish  a  kingdom,  not  a 

Church,  87 
Cowed  by  no  danger,  harassed  by  no  dread, 

109 
Donner  quelque  £clat  a  ce  malheureux  petit 

peuple  juif,  49,  298 

Duke  Smithson  of  Northumberland,  429,  478 
Eastern  wisdom  gave  me  birth,  370,  418 
Felix  quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum,. 

468 

Ful  semely  after  hir  mete  she  raughte,  365 
God  give  us  men  !   A  time  like  this  demands, 

307,  357,  413 
He  cheered  me  oft,  511 
He   was   forty-six,   grey   as    a   rat,   earnest, 

thoughtful,  429 
Helas  !  je  sais  aussi  tous  les  secrets  des  cieux,, 

466 
Here  let  the  Muse  withdraw  the  bloodstained 

steel,  109 

I  believe  in  dreams  of  duty,  50,  113 
I  hate  the  black  negation  of  the  bier,  328r 

396 

Imperious  and  yet  forlorn,  408 
Indeede  I  do  desyre  some  wealthe  to  have  at 

will,  83 
It 's   ill    arguing   with    the   master  of   many 

legions,  291,  335 
Joy  when  they  praise  thee,  regret  when  they 

blame,  231 
Les    femmes    sont    sujettes    a    une    ferocite 

4pid£mique,  208 
Lesbia  doth  laugh  to  heare  sellers  and  buyers,, 

206 

Listen  to  this,  all  ye  Arminians,  88 
Lord,  what  these  weathers  are  cold  !  270,  315 
Madame,  your  countrymen  are  all  of  them 

thieves,  291,  335 
Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done,  36,. 

197 
Miss  not  the  occasion  :   by  the  forelock  take,, 

148 

My  camp  is  in  the  West,  307 
No  backward  path,  no  home  (more  ?)  return- 
ing, 511 
Nos^  habitat,    non    tartara,    sed    nee    sidera 

cceli,  429 
O   God,   I   think  again   Thy  thoughts   after 

Thee,  270 
O  nox  quam  longa  est  quae  facit  una  senemr 

125 
One  physician,  like  a  sculler,  plies,  231,  273, 

396 

One  takes  a  wife  to  flatter  his  pride,  270 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mowr 

327,  414,  474 
Por  ce  ine  abbassa  come  vinto  e  stance,  250y 

334,  416 

Shake  out  your  reefs,  429 

Sibyls  and  prophets  have  already  spoken,  57 
Some  are  blessed  with  prayer  denied,  450 
Speak  to  me.  Lord  Byron,  388 
The    exercising    of    weapons    putteth    away 

aches,  griefs,  and  diseases,  169 
The  frost  so  hideous,  they  water  mine  ecu,, 

270,  315 
The  Havarnal  of  Odin  old,  87,  137,  198 

B 
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Quotations : — 

The   kiss  of   the  sun  for  pardon,  328,   373, 

396 
The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  soul 

of  a  man,  188,  233 
The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows, 

109,  158 

The  thin  red  line,  130 
Their  eyes'   blue  languish,   and  their  raven 

hair,  231 

There  was  a  king  in  bygone  days,  429 
Tho'  lofty  Scotia's  mountains  where  savage 

grandeur  reigns,  269 
Thou  light  cloud  of  amber,  215 
Warrior    of    God,    whose    strong    right    arm 

debased,  67,  137 
We've  always  been  draggin'  the  divil  by  the 

tail,  14 

Whnlley  's  joined  the  Jesuits,  408 
Wie  an  dem  Tag,  der  dich  der  Welt  verliehen, 

57 


R 

Rabbit  rime,  c.  1870,  215,  257 

Kabel's  drops,  quack  medicine,  1677,  334 

"  Racker   Way."    road-name,    1637,  "meaning   of, 

10 
Fadcliffe  (Thomas)and  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  430, 

478 

"  Ragtime,"  origin  of  the  term,  488 
Railway  smoking-carriages,  1846,  129,  251 
Rainsford  family,  470 

Rate-books,  old,  of  the  City  of  London,  68 
"  Ravensfoot  tobacco,"  origin  of  the  name,  1671, 

105 

Rawdon  family,  428,  475 
*'  Rawhead,"  character  in  Irish  tale,  30 
Raymond  (G.  P.),  his  '  History  of  England,'  1785, 

57 

Rea.d  family  of  Jamaica,  71,  136 
Reading,  murder  of   a  priest   near,  c,   1800,  130, 

191 

Rebellion  of  1715,  Thomas  Radcliffe,  430,  478    ' 
Recipe  for  Lent,  c.  1544,  267 
Kecords  of  the  City  Livery  Companies,  3 
Records  of  Gretna  Green,  c.  1825-10,  403 
Red  Bull  Theatre,  c.  1609,  150,  212,  298 
Redcoats,  English  soldiery,  origin  of,  334 
Reddesford   (Emeline   de),   Lesceline   de   Verdon, 

o.  1200,  130,  255,  330,  391 
Rees  ( ),  artificer  for  T.  &G.  Seddon,  furniture 

manufacturers,  c.  1840,  86,  157 
Regiment,  Cornish,  of  1643,  list  of,  254 
Regimental  badge  of  the  6th  Foot,  8,  58,  117 
Regimental  history,  British,  bibliography  of,  89, 

Regimental  nicknames,  127,  176,  211,  236 
Registers  :  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Alders- 
gate,  84,  176  ;  parish,  printed  form  for,  1593, 
110  ;  of  deaths  of  Roman  Catholics  before  1837, 
330,  375,  395  ;  parish,  the  printing  of,  344,  415, 
454  ;  of  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  1725-50,  350,  396 ; 
Irish.  1770  to  1830,  370  ;  of  baptisms, 
Vineyard  Congregational  Church,  Richmond, 
429  ;  of  marriages  of  Roman  Catholics  before 
1837,  469  ;  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  489 
"  Relict  "^surviving  husband,  use  of  the  word, 

26 

"  Remittance  men,"  meaning  of  the  term,  346 
Rents  called  fee-farm  rents,  84,  157,  317 


Rhubarb,  first  used    in   England,  83,   157,    274, 

316,  373 

"  Ribandedeare,"  1599,  use  of  the  word,  227 
Richmond,     Vineyard     Congregational     Church, 

registers  of  baptisms,  429 
"  Ridiculous  "=insult,  1605,  227 
Ridley    ( Richard )=  Eleanor   Sydenham,   c.    1592, 

390 
Rigby  (Rev.  John),  D.D.,  c.  1818,  his  portrait,  229, 

298 

Rime  :    On  Hydon's  top  there  is  a  cup,  409,  453 
Ring,  meaning  of  motto  on,  250 
Rings  with  death's  head,  175 
Rixham  Fair,  and  Matthew  Prior,  1709,  511 
Road-name  :    Racker  Way,  1637,  10 
Roads  round  London,  c.  1840,  82,  147 
'  Uob  Roy,*  references  and  quotations,  471,  516 
Robertson     (Sergeant    Duncan),    his     '  Journal,' 

c.  1797,  190 
Robinson    (Admiral    Marks  )=  Margaret    Withers, 

488 
Robinson  (Thomas),  d.   1655,  his  tomb  at  Over 

Kellet,  28,  91 

Rogers  (Capt.  Woodes).  the  "  pirate,"  30,  57 
Rogers  (John),  M.D.,  author,  c.  1755,  268 
Rolandsiiulen,  mediaeval  statues,  414,  478 
Roman    Catholic    Fellows   of    Oxford   and   Cam- 
bridge, 407 
Roman    Catholics  :      register    of    deaths    before 

1837,    330,    375,    395  ;    register    of    marriages 

before  1837,  469 

Rome,  English  Church  in,  1816,  167 
Rood,  as  an  exclamation,  1629,  288 
Rose  in  Persia,  a  spring  or  summer  flower,  509 
Rostand  (E),  the  dedication  of  his  play  '  Cyrano,' 

318,  498 
Rough  (Mrs.  Harriet),  daughter  of  John  Wilkes, 

29" 

Royal  descents  from  Edward  III.,  368,  418 
Royal  Exchange,  guide  to  frescoes  in,  219 
Royal  mails,  John  Palmer  projector  of,  1786,  209, 

273 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  Dickens's  speech  at 

a  festival  of,  85 
'  Rubaiyat,'  in  English  and  German  verse,  15 ;  the 

rose  in,  509 
"Rucksack"    (not    "  rucksack  ")=knapsack,  53, 

117,  196,  256,  292,  314,  413 
Ruffs  worn  by  choirboys,  94 
"  Rumford  "  chimney  explained  443 
Rush  (John),  Inspector  of  Regimental  Hospitals, 

1798,  428 
Ruskin  (John),  difficulties  in  'The  Ethics  of   the 

Dust,'  289,  336 
Russell    (Peter),   Winchester   scholar,    1540,   409, 

517 
"  Rutland's     Place,"    sign    in     Thames     Street, 

1603-25,  109 
Rye,  Sussex,  old  church  font,  328 


Sabbath,  Biblical,  observed  in  Abyssinia,  51,  93 
Sackfylde    (Sir   John),    Knt.,    temp.  Edward  VI., 

389,  434,  497 
Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  change  at  name,  87,  177, 

217,  295,  334,  414 

St.  Alfonso  Liguori,  his  casuistry,  290 
St.  Botolph  without  Aldersgate,  parish  registers  of, 

84,  176 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  boy's  body  found  erect  in, 

1742,  246 
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St.  Bulgan,  traditions  in  Kincarclineshire,  108 

St.  Christopher,  paintings  of  the  legend,  37 

St.  James's,  Chapel  Royal,  book  containing 
anthem  performed  in  1748,  26 

St.  James's  Square,  "  Place  Royall,"  1677,  126 

St.  John,  Knights  of,  temp.  Edward   II.,  list  of, 
189 

St.  Martin-le-Grand,  Dean  and  Chapter  of,  106 

St.  Mary's  at  Thame,  persons  interred  in,  348 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  the  architect,  377, 
411 

St.  Michael-on-Wyre,  Lancashire,  inscription  on 
bell,  28,  149 

St.  Pa,ncras,  life  and  martyrdom  of.  191,  235,  312, 
352 

St.  Pancras  Church,  London,  c.  900,  191,  235,  312, 
352 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  altar  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 
248,  295,  316 

St.  Philip  Neri,  alluded  to  by  Goethe,  329,  376 

St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  model  of,  1836, 
485 

Saints,  patron  saints  and  parishes,  348 

Saints  of  England  canonized,  267 

Sala  (G-  A.),  his  '  Charles  Dickens,'  9,  58,  92 

Salisbury  (Bishop  of),  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  house- 
hold of,  84 

Salomon  in  Landor's  '  Imaginary  Conversations,' 
386 

Salver,  armorial,  and  Welham  family,  108 

Sarnbel  (Mrs.).     See  SumbeL 

"  Sated,"  1623,  meaning  of  the  word,  288 

Saxon  titles  on  farmhouse  in  Essex,  271 

Scargill  (W.  Pitt),  his  'Autobiography  of  a 
Dissenting  Minister,'  1834,  69,  135 

Schiitte  (Dr.  Godmund),  his  law  and  '  Widsith,' 
362 

Scotch  estates,  clearances  on,  188,  232 

Scotland  and  England,  Legislative  Union,  note  in 
parish  register,  1707,  507 

Scotsmen,  their  advent  in  England,  266 

Scott  (Rev.  Richard),  of  King's  Lynn  Grammar 
School,  1797,  430,  498 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  the  ballad  '  Jock  Elliot ' 
mentioned  by,  49  ;  on  clearances  on  estates, 
188,  232  ;  references  and  quotations  in  his 
'  Rob  Roy,'  471,  516 

Seal  of  president  of  a  religious  body,  249 

Seaver  family,  216 

4<  Secretary  at  War,"  cannon  inscription,  Margate, 
326,  374,  415 

Seddon  (T.  &  G.),  furniture  manufacturers,  c.  1840, 
86,  157 

Semple  (J.  G.),  adventurer,  1795,  89 

Sergei  (J.  T.),  1740-1814,  his  statue  of  Diomcde, 
350 

"Seven  Seas,"  origin  of  the  expression,  207 

Seward  (W.),  his  '  Anecdotes  of  some  Distin- 
guished Persons,'  450,  493 

Shadwell  (Thomas),  1640-92,  and  '  The  Tory 
Poets,'  127 

Shaftesbury,  inscriptions  in  Holy  Trinity  Church- 
yard, 44,  124,  284,  504 

Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley,  third  Earl  of),  his 
'  Judgment  of  Hercules,'  307 

Shakespeare  (W.),  Milton's  epitaph  on,  in  Second 
Folio,  11,  73,  114,  172,  217,  237,  257,  294,  353 
original  story  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  83,  233 
Lady  Capulet  in   '  Romeo    and    Juliet,'    141 
his  use  of  Warwickshire  dialect,  288,  337,  376 
394  ;  his  monument,  and  Garrett  Johnson,  445 
a  "  new  "  allusion  to,  447,  495  ;   Robert  Baron's 
allusions  to,  467 


Shakespeariana : — 

'  Henry    IV.,'    Part    II.,    Act    II.    sc.    iv., 

"  Hiren,"  247 

'  King  Lear,'  rearrangements  of  the  text,  381  ; 

Act  II.  sc.  ii.,  "from  this  enormous  state," 

245  ;  Act  IV.  sc.  iii., "  Clamour  moisten'd," 

165 

'  Macbeth,'  Act  IV.  sc.  i.,  "  blood-boltered," 

369,  417 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  Act  III.  sc.  ii., 

"  What  means  my  love  ?  "  106 
Shaw  (R.  .#3neas  Stirling),  Ensign  19th  Foot,  1790, 

389 

Shawford  (Jocelyn),  Ensign  66th  Foot,  1758,  389 
Shells,  the  Feast  of,  its  origin,  108,  175,  455 
'  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps,'  comic  opera,  1780,  68 
Sheppey,  Isle  of,  historic  "  Court  "  tree,  6 
Shilleto,  origin  of  the  surname,  71,  136,  212,  200, 

296,  335 
Shilleto  (A.  R.),  his  edition  of  Burton's  '  Anatomy 

of  Melancholy,'  186,  513 

Shirburn,  persons  buried  in  church  and  church- 
yard, 247 
Short  (Robert),  of  H.M.S.  Prince  of  Orange,  1759, 

Shorting     or  .  Shortyng     (Matthew),     D.D.,    of 

Merchant  Taylors'  School,  d.  1707,  406 
Shrewsbury  School,   "  Svdnev   Carton  "  at,   149, 

213 
Shrines,  English,  visited  by  pilgrims,  208,  277,  333, 

397 

Shuddering  and  burial,  superstition,  150 
Shurt  (Rev.  Theodore),  poet,  1875,  18 
Sign  :    "  Rutland's  Place,"  Thames  Street,  109 
"  Sijceblong,"  meaning  of  the  Dutch  word,  9 
Silk-weaving,  names  of  promoters  of,  289 
Simplicia,  alluded  to  by  Gray,  509 
"  Sinnovv  "  (?),  1627,  meaning  of  the  word,  227 
Six  Clerks'   Office  :    H.   Barker,  W.   Trollope,   c. 

1790,  129 

"  Slavonian  "=a  boor,  1613,  288 
Srnet  (Father  de),  Jesuit,  and  the  Mormons,  1859, 

507 
Smith  (Albert),  his  song  on  the  Great  Eastern, 

1857,  55 

Smith  (Alexander),  his  '  Dreamthorp,'  450,  493 
Smith  (J.  T.),  his  '  Nollekens  and  his  Times,'  49 
Smith  (Mrs.  Charlotte),  her  novel  '  Montalbert,' 

1795,  209,  314 

Smith,  name  in  the  Vasconcellos  family,  96 
Smoking-carriages  on  railways,  1846,  129,  251 
Smyth  or  Smith  (Rev.  R,)=Annabella  Povlclt, 

c.  1725,  92 

Snelling,  origin  of  the  surname,  429,  480 
Sobriquets  of  regiments:  "Howard's  Green,"  127, 

176,  211  ;    "  Faithful  Durhams,"  236 
Sobriquets  used  in  Lancashire,  415 
"  Sogdian  "  text  of  Buddhist  scripture,  190,  220 
Soho,  Navy  arms  on  old  house,  448 
Soncef  family  in  Russia  and  America,  408 

Songs  and  Ballads: — 

Beside  our  Press  we  mxist  confess,  55 

'  Fray  o'  Hautwessell,'  229,  292 

Gae  bring  rny  guid  auld  harp  ance  mair,  31 

I  will  teach  you  one,  250 

Miss   Bridget  Adair  lived   up  three  pair  of 

stair,  429 

My  name  it  is  little  Jock  Elliot,  49 
'Old  Rose,'c.  1856,  410 
'  Queen  of  my  Heart,'  10{ 
We  '11  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet,  34 
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"  Sough,"   pronunciation    of    the  word,  79,   198, 

258,  518 
South  Carolina,  uniform  of  Secretary  of  State, 

188 

Southwark  Bridge,  its  history,  286 
Spanish  palseographic  contractions,  10 
"  Species  "  in  the  '  N.F.D.,'  127 
Spineto  (Marquis  de),  of  Cambridge  University, 

d.il812,  510 
Spong  family,  38 

"  SS  "  on  capital  of  pillar  at  Coventry,  78 
"  Stackfreed,"  origin  of  the  word,  30ft 
Staffordshire  poets,  the  birthplaces  of,  448,  492 
Stapleton  (Brigadier  Walter)  at  Battle    of  Cul- 

loden, d. 1746, 130 
"  Startups  End,"  Tring,  origin  of  place-name,  151, 

217,  276 

Statham  (N.),  "  treasure -trove  "  in  his  '  Abridge- 
ment,' 187 
Statues:  in  the  British  Isles,  65, 164,384,  464  ;  of 

Birmingham,  202,  243,  257,  278,  282,  322,  363, 

377,  411,  437  ;    of  Diornede  by  Sergei,  c.  1775, 

350 

Steam  vessels  as  engines  of  war,  1824,  107 
Stephen:  Urton  alias  Stephen  family,  470 
Stephenson  (Robert),  of  Lincolnshire,  c.  1603,  470, 

515 

"  Sterling,"  etymology  of  the  word,  447 
Stethoscope,  invention  perfected,  c.  1843,  449 
Steuart  (Sir  John),  Bart.,   b.   1716,  his  title,  26, 

417 

Stevens  family  of  Jamaica,  71,  136 
Stevenson  (R.  L.),  the  Widener  collection  of  his 

works,  301 

Stewart  family  of  Wilmoiit,  co.  Down,  128 
Stick  inscribed  "  Tippoo  Saib,  1792,"  408,  477 
"  Stile  "  =hill,  use  of  the  word,  430,  494 
Stock  Exchange  known   as   "  The   House,"   207, 

274 

Stodart  (Malcolm),  pianoforte  maker,  c.  1840,  449 
Stole,  Groom  of  the,  Court  official,  32, 95,  157 
Stone  circles,  and  Quintus  Cicero.  90 
Stones,   upright,    in    open    churchyards,    35,    91, 

158 

Stories,  humorous,  '  The  Cornish  Jury,'  51,  154 
Strahan  (Alexander),  publisher,  c.  1870,  490 
Strand,  Roman  Bath  in.  5,  93  ;  the  demolition  of 

Nos.  413  and  414,  387 
Street-names  :    Allsop    Place,    305  ;    Buckeridge 

Street  and  Alley,  50  ;    Burr  Street,  51 
Streets  of  Old  London,  57 
Strout  (John),  of  Devon,  d.  1644,  32 
Stubbs's  Trade  Protection  Agency,  510 
Succession,  the  rule  of,  in  second  marriage?,  49 
Sumbel  (Mary),  formerly  Mrs.  Wells,  her  second 

marriage,  18 
Sundial  inscription,  "  Utque  redit  viam. ..."  48, 

95 

Surnames : — 

Bence,  508 

Blizard  or  Blizzard,  290,  396,  437,  456 

Bothwell,  306,  373 

Burnap  alias  Burnett,  448,  498 

Clack,  428,  494 

Damant,  50,  111 

Dench,  429 

Durham,  117 

Eltofte,  247 

Laker,  429 

Marriage,  14,  92,  158 

Maude  or  Mawhood,  249,  334 

Milo,  250,  311,  373 


Surnames:— 

Mister,  358 

Mundy,  17 

Plowden,  305,  436 

Shilleto,  71,  136,  212,  260,  296,  335 

Snelling,  429,  480 

Tarring,  158,  212,  294 

Tidlett,  429 

Wildgoose,  330,  397,  438 
Sussex  drinking  custom,  248 
Sussex  (Duke  of),  his  morganatic  marriages,  470r 

518 
Swedish  ambassador  in  London,   1764-1770,  51r 

95 
Swift    (Dean),    "  Bristol   barrels  "   in   '  Gulliver's 

Travels,'  248  ;   references  for  quotations,  487 
Swinburne  (A.  C.)  as  polyglot  author,  88,  156 
Swinburne  Hall,  co.  Yorks,  c.  1706,  9 
Swinfen  (John),  of  the  Long  Parliament,  307,  375,. 

438 
Sword  of  Lord  Mayor,  used  on  State  occasions,. 

Swords,  the  wearing  of,  32,  71 

Sydenham    ( Eleanor)  =  Richard    Ridlev,    c.    1592,, 
390 


"Table  "=picture,  1700,  114,  294,  353 

'  Tales  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,'  whereabouts  of 

copies  of,  10 

Tankerviile  (Fourth  Earl  of),  1743-1822,  his  por- 
trait, 10 
Tarn    (Pauline),    d.    1909,    American    writer    of 

French  poetry,  488 
Tarring  as   place-name   and   surname,   158,  212^ 

294 
Tatton    (W.),    Lieut.-Col.  24th    Regiment,    1692^ 

111 
Tavarez  (De),  Mayor  of  Bayonne,  his  biographvr 

448 

Tavern  sign :  Bushel  and  Strike,  330,  392,  4  54 
Tax  on  "  fireh earths,"  Gloucestershire,  205 
Tayler  (T.),  modeller  in  wax.  c.  1830,  50 
Taylor  (Ann  and  Jane),  b.  1782  and  1783,  authors 

of  children's  books,  225,  297,  317,  354,  411 
Taylor  (Isaac),  of  Ross,  c.  1777,  map-maker,  264 
Taylor  (Pringle),  K.H.,  Colonel  24th  Regiment. 

1861-84,  188 

Taylor  (W.),  Colonel  24th  Regiment,  1776-93,  14* 
Telescope,  "  lunettes  d'approche  "  used  1664,  47 
Tempest  (Penelope)  =  Abraham  Whittaker,  1800, 

191 
Templars,    Knights,    temp.    Edward    II.,    list   of, 

189 
Tennyson    (Alfred,   Lord),   "Memmian   naphtha- 

pits;"  67,  137;  "  titmarsh  "  in  poem  by,  487 
Thackeray  (W.  M.)>  originals  of   his   characters r 

205 

Thame,  persons  interred  in  St.  Mary's,  348 
Theatre,  list  of  plays  for  Repertory  Theatre,  89 
Theatre,  Red  Bull,  opened  c.  1609,  150,  212,  298 
Thomson  (James),  1700-48,  poet,  catalogue  of  hi* 

library,  110  ;  and  Gilbert  White,  226 
Thomas     (John),    name    of    two    contemporary 

bishops,  1743,  87,  177 

Thomson     (Mrs.     K.),     1797-1862,    Staffordshire- 
poet,  448 

Thornley  ( ),  marine  painter,  c.  1810,  11 

"  Thrang,"  "  throng  "  =busy,  12,  175 

"  Three  blue  beans,"  nursery  jingle,  1595,  386 
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"  Three  Hours  "  devotion,  c.  1789,  346 
Threefold  twist,  invented  c.  1843,  449 
Thresher  (Peter  >,  b.  c.  1699,  his  marriage,  209 
Throckmorton    (Sir    Robert),    L    Henry    VII.,    a 

letter  fro  >  ,  405 
Throp's   wife,    "  As   busy  as  Throp's  wife,"    12, 

175 

Thunder,  turtle  affected  by,  268,  335 
tThurtell  (John),  his  family  and  education,  28 
'  Tightly,"  use  of  the  word,  1629,  288 
Tiles,  device  on  ecclesiastical,  509 
Tiles.  Saxon,  on  farmhouse  in  Essex,  271 
'  Times,'  not  printed  on  Christmas  Day,  1913,  47  ; 
dictum  on  its  political  superiority  over  *'  His- 
tories/' 307,  356  ;    its  original  prospectus  and 
average  daily  circulation,  421,  502 
"  Ting,"  verb,  1627,  use  of  the  word,  227 
Tippoo  Sahib,  1792,  a  stick  inscribed,  408,  477 
"  Tit  of  tenpence,"  1B32,  meaning  of  the  phrase, 

288 

Title  for  Albanian  ruler,  "  Mpret,"  247 
"  Titmarsh  "  in  a  poem  by  Tennyson,  487 
"  Tokharish  "  language,  190,  220* 
Tombstones,    upright,    in    churchyards,    35,    91, 

158 

*'  Touching  "  for  the  king's  evil,  506 
Touching  wood  to  avoid  ill-luck,  370,  418 
Toward  (Anthony),  c.  1850,  his  tombstone,  410 
Toward  Castle,  Argyleshire,  its  history,  410 
Towers,  round,  of  churches  in  the  City,  170 
Trade  guilds  in  Germany  as  general  refuges,  70 
Trade  Protection  Agency,  Stubbs's,  510 
"  Train  band  men  "  from  accounts,  1715,  350 
Tramps,  their  marks   reproduced   in    exhibition, 

"Trapezist,"  pronunciation  of  the  word,  107 
Trapnel  (Anna),  author  of  'The  Cry  of  a  Stone,' 

c.  1653,221,  271 

"  Trash  nail,"  meaning  of  the  term,  107 
*'  Tr  iverse  the  cart,"  meaning  of  the  phrase,  7 
"  Trawn  chaer,"  in  a  will  dated  1499,  488 
"  Tray  "  and  "  bay  "  of  a  stag,  67,  113 
"  Tread,"  its  past  tense,  27,  116,  158,  454,  492 
"  Treasure-trove,"  use  of  the  term  in  Statham's 

'  Abridgement,'  187 

Tree,  "  Court  "  tree  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  6 
Tree  lore  of  the  Nigerians,  366 
"  Tree-ball,"  game  played  by  American  Indians, 

1710,  67 
*'  Trenchmore,  -moor,"   country  dance,  c.   1560, 

107 

"  Triforium,"  architectural  term,  1174,  228 
Trilby,  mentioned  in  1813,  27,  97 
"  Trillion,"  the  number  used  c.  1450,  228,  278,  315, 

453 

Trinity,  hexagram  a  symbol  of,  109 
"  Trod,"  "  trode,"  past  tense  of  "  tread,"  27,  116, 

158,  454,  492 
Trollope  (W.),  of  the   Six  Clerks'  Office,  c.    1790, 

129 

Tubero  (Q.  Crassus),  alluded  to  by  Gray,  509 
'  Tudor  and  Stuart  Glossary,'  mistakes  in,  105 
Tullett,  surname,  its  origin',429 
Turkey  (or  Levant)  Company   and  Thomas  Hill, 

268 

Turpin  (Dick),  his  pistol,  dated  1735,  414 
Turtle  affected  by  thunder,  268,  335 
Twenty  -  Fourth      Regiment,     list     of     colonels, 

87,  111,  127,  149,  170,  176,  188,  211 
Twist,  threefold  twist,  invented  c.  1843,  449 
Two    Stones    Farm,    Rickmansworth,    origin    of 

the  name,  191 
Typography,  Greek,  changes  in,  72 


U 

Ulster    Covenant,    the    "  Red    Hand,"   195,   238, 

257 
Uniform  of  Secretary  of  State,  South   Carolina, 

188 
Union,  legislative,  England  and  Scotland,  note  in 

parish  register,  1707,  507 

Upcott  (William)  and  '  The  A nti- Jacobin,'  47 
"  Upsey "   in    'A  Tudor    and    Stuart   Glossary,' 

105 
Urton  alias  Stephen  family,  470 


Van  Helmont.     See  Helmont. 
Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  his  epitaph,  127,  193 
Vancouver,  tallest  one-piece  flagstaff,  7,  94,  254 
Vasconcellos  family,  the  name  of  Smith  in,  96 
Vegetation,  new  birth  by  fire,  14,  113,  178 
Venner  (Samuel),    Colonel  24th   Regiment,  1691, 

87 
Venus's  ear,  its  use   in   medicine,   128,  173,  216, 

276,  434 
Verdon  (Lesceline  de),  c.  1200,  her  marriage,  130, 

255,  330,  391 

Verge  watch,  French,  the  date  of,  328,  413 
Verne  (Jules),  his  works  published  in  serial  form, 

74,  175 
Vestments,  ancient,  discovered  in  Old  Hampstead, 

348 
Vineyard     Congregational     Church,     Richmond, 

registers,  429 
Violins  made  on  Old  London  Bridge,  c.  1680,  247, 

312 
Voltaire,    on    the   Jewish    people,    49,   298  ;     in 

England,  his  notes,  308,  353 
"  Vossioner,"  on  a  brass  in  Ufton  Church,  1587, 

210,  390,  437,  495 


W 

'  Wales,  History  of  the  Principality  of,'  wrongly 

ascribed  to  R.  Burton,  487 
Walker  (George),   Governor  of  Londonderry,  38, 

209 

Walker  (Joshua),  M.P.  1818,  his  death,  330 
Wallace  (W.),  of  St.  Thomas  Island,  178 
WTaller  (Edmund ),  lines  in  his  '  Panegyrick,'  327, 

414,  474 

Walpoole  (G.  A.),  author,  c.  1784,  330 
Walsingham    with    Queen    Elizabeth,    painting, 

c.  1831,  288 

Ward  (John),  composer  of  madrigals,  409 
Warde  (Capt.  John),  1544-1601,  of  Kent,  56 
Waring    (R.),    1614-58,    Staffordshire   poet,    448, 

492 
Warneford    (Lieut,),    author    of    'Tales    of    the 

Coastguard,'  391 
Warner   (Rev.   F.),   Rector   of   TJpham,  1738-46, 

369 
Warton  (Rev.  T.)  and  the  Rev.  W.  Mavor,  c.  1781, 

267 
Warwick,   architect    of   St.  Mary's  Church,  377, 

411 

Washington  (George),  lost  portrait  of,  78 
Watch,  French  verge,  the  date  of,  328,  413 
"  Waters,"  author  of  detective  stories,  391 
Ways  of  being  lost,  Hindu  reference,  29 
Weather  prognostications   of   China   and   Japan, 

327,  513 
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Webster  (J.)»  words  from  his  works  not  indexed  in 

'  N.E.D.,'  302,  324,  343,  398  ;   and  '  A  Cure  for 

a  Cuckold,'  382,  404,  443,  463 
Webster  (Joshua),  M.D.  1777,  his  parentage,  8 
Wedding  custom,  roping  the  bride,  365 
Week  called  "  cleansing  week,"  1556,  127 
Weenix  (Jan),  artist,  c.  1697,  69,  114 
Welham  family  and  armorial  salver,  1694,  108 
Well,  enchanted,  in  London,  329 
Wellesley  (Lord),  married  1794,  his  issue,  436 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  medal  by  Gibbons,  428 
Wentworth  (Sir  Richard),  e.  1546,  father  of  first 

Baron  Wentworth,  407 

Wesley  family  and  Samuel  Annesley,  d.  1732,  305 
Wesleyana,  three  anti-Wesley  poems,  1778,  88 
West  Indian  families,  genealogies  of,  489 
Westcott  (Bishop),  error  in  '  D.N.B.,'  447 
Westminster    School,    steward    of     anniversary 

dinner,  1791,  230 

Westminster  School  usher,  1748,  469 
Westphalian  barren  rose  weed,  "  Camonds,"  210 
Wetenhall  (Edward),  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  155 
Whelk,  its  use  in  medicine,  128,  173,  276,  434 
\Vhist,  the  making  of  trumps,  1615,  508 
Whit  by  (Thomas),  his   library  of  London  books, 

428 

Whitchurch  and  Price  families,  371,  431 
White  (Field -Marshal  Sir  G.),  photographic  por- 
trait of,  49,  112 
White  (Gilbert),  1720-93,  and  the  poet  Thomson, 

226 
Whitehall,  York  House,  survival  from  fire,  1698, 

51 
Whitington  family  of  Pauntley,  their  arms,  88, 

174 
Whittaker  ( Abraham )  =  Penelope  Tempest,  1800, 

191 
Whyfce  (R.),  Colonel  24th  Regiment,  1793-1807, 

149 

Wickham  family,  70,  496 
Widener  (H.   Elkins),   d.    1912,  his  collection  of 

Stevenson's  works,  301 

"  Widows'  men,"  seamen  entered  as,  28,  136,  171 
'  Widsith,'  lines  4-5,    161  ;     and     Schiitte's    law, 

362 


Wildgoose  surname,  its  origin,  330,  397,  438 
Wilkes  (Harriet),  Mrs.  Rough,  daughter  of  John 

Wilkes,  29 
Wilkes  (John)    and  the  '  Essay  on  Woman,'  121, 

143,  162,  183,  203,  222,  241 
Wilkinson  (J.),  c.  1750,  his  iron  chapel,  308 
Wilkinson  (P.  A.),  gun-maker,  c.  1709,  268 
William  III.  of  England  and  the  Elector  of  Braa- 

denburgh,  41 

William  III.  or  James  II.  ?  a  portrait,  349 
Will-o'-the-wisp  seen  in  England,  108,  157 
Wills  and  registers,  Irish,  1770  to  1830,  370 
Wilson   (Sir   William),   and   St.   Mary's   Church, 

Warwick,  377,  411 

Wilson's   Buildings,   Lower   Thames   Street,   de- 
molished 1894,  209,  358 
Winchester  (John  Ponet,  Bishop  of),  c.  1551,  his 

first  marriage,  501 
Winchester     and     London*,-     highway     between, 

c.  1350,  471 
Withers    (Margaret)  =  Admiral   Marks    Robinson, 

488 
Wolfe  (General),  his  dispatch  to  General  Amherst, 

1759,  304 

Women's  parts  acted  by  men,  1630,  346 
Wood-paving  in  London  streets,  1842,  146 
Worcester  MS.,  1569,  lines  in  a,  83 
Wordsworth  (W.),  the  meaning  of  "  bill,"  129, 1 78 ; 

motto  of  sonnet,  "  Wait,  prithee,  wait,"  148 
Worth,  Sussex,  names  of  families  of,  429,  480 
Wright  (Sir  George),  of  Richmond,  d.  1623,  13,  94 
Wycherley  (Daniel),  his  birthplace,  1641,  186 


"  Year  of  our  Lord  God,"  use  of  the  phrase,  269 
York  House,  Whitehall,  survival  from  fire,  1698, 
51 


"  Zijm  and  Gijm,"  meaning  of  the  allusion,  391, 

474 

Zobell  (Benjamin),  1762-1831,  German  artist,  391 
Zodiac  signs  used  for  musical  notation,  191 
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A.  on  Constable's  painting  '  The  Cornfield,'  108 

A.  (A.)  on  Thomas  J.  Barratt,  405 

A.  (H.)  on  Feast  of  Shells,  108 

A.  (M.)  on  Lancashire  proverb,  427 

A.-L.  (B.  A.)  on  Old  Etonians,  350,  389,  408,  449, 

489.  West  Indian  families,  489 
Abraham  (Miss  E.  C. )  on  Sir  Nathaniel  Mead,  308 
Abrahams  (Aleck)  on  Adelphi,  345, 516.  Announce- 
ments in  newspaper  office  windows,  508. 
"  Camonds  "  of  Westphalian  barren  rose- 
weed,  210.  Changes  at  Aldgate  pump,  6. 
Christ  Hospital,  446.  City  churches  with 
round  towers,  170.  Guilds  and  their  critics,  71. 
Heart-burial,  473.  Lombard  Street  bankers  : 
Sir  Stephen  Evance,  230,  453.  London  im- 
provements, 427.  London  nursery-grounds,  26, 
175.  Passes  to  the  London  parks,  295.  Places 
in  Dickens,  257.  Printers'  Athenaeum,  290. 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  discovery  at  rebuilding, 
246.  St.  James's  Square,  "  Place  Royall,"  126. 
St.  Pancras :  bibliography  of  parish,  312. 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  485. 
Seddon  (T.  &  G.),  157.  Southwark  Bridge,  286. 
Steam  vessels  :  the  bombardment  of  Algiers, 
107.  Strand,  Nos.  413  and  414,  387.  Upcott 
(William)  and  '  The  Anti- Jacobin,'  47.  Whitby's 
library  of  London  books,  428.  York  House, 
Whitehall,  51 

Addy  (S.  O.)  on  "  Vossioner,"  495 
Anderson    (A.    W.)    on    "  Carent,"    5.     Upright 

stones  in  churchyards,  158 

Anderton  (H.    Ince)    on    Christopher   Columbus, 

513.     Plumpton  (Robert) :  Isabel  Anderton,  388 

Anscombe   (A.)   on   "Plowden,"    305.     Schutle's 

Law  and  '  Widsith,'  362.     '  Widsith,'  11.  4-5,  1(51 

Antelope     on     regimental     badge    of     the    6th 

Foot,  8 

Ap  Thomas  on  De  Glamorgan,  476.  GoAver 
(Henry),  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  195,  203. 
Llewelyn  ap  Rees  ap  Grono,  1359,  410.  Leyson 
family,  375 

Apperson  (G.  L.)  on  "  Among  the  blind  the  one- 
eyed  man  is  king,"  412.  Curtis  (G.  W.),  336. 
First  barmaid,  238.  Passes  to  the  London 
parks,  278 

Arber  (Agnes)  on  botany,  238 
Archambault    (G.)    on    adjectives    from     French 

place-names,  358 

Archer  (H.  G.)  on  railway  smoking-carriages, 
251 


Ardagh  (J.)  on  Dickens  in  London,  9.      Dundey 

(Dr.),     48.     King's     College     Hospital,     306. 

Paris  in  1780  and  1860, 169.     Places  in  Dickens, 

169.     Wilson's  Buildings,  209 
Arkle  (A.  H. )  on  Liverpool  reminiscences,  436 
Ashley-Cooper  (F.  S.)  on  cricket    in  1773,  135. 

Tankerville  (Fourth  Earl  of),  10. 
Austen  (Canon  G.)  on  lists  of  Bishops  and  Deans 

in  cathedrals,  7 
Austin     (Roland)     on     Blackfriars     Road,     254. 

Clarke     (John),    schoolmaster    of    Hull,     118. 

County    of     Gloucester :      Philip     Jones,     45. 

County   maps,    5.     Irish   family   histories,    66. 

Pirates  :    Capt.    WToodes  Rogers,  31.     '  Punch,' 

167 


B 


B.   on   T.  &  G.  Seddon,   early   Victorian   manu- 
facturers of  furniture,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  86 

B.    (A.)  on  author  wanted,    269.      Old    Hamp- 
stead  :   ancient  vestments,  348 

B.  (A.  B.)  on  Cherubini  and  the  military  salute, 
70 

B.  (B.)  on  date  formulae,  269.  Waller's  '  Pane- 
gyrick,'  327,  474 

B.  (C.  C.)  on  human  fat  as  a  medicine,  115,  195, 
Milton  queries,  234.  Octopus,  Venus's  ear, 
and  whelk,  173.  "  Over  end  "  =straight  up, 
234.  Rhubarb,  373.  Saffron  Walden,  87,  217, 
414.  Second  Folio  of  the  Shakespeare  plays, 
1632,  73.  "  Species  "  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  127 
Waller's  *  Panegyrick,'  414.  Webster  and  the 
'  N.E.D.,'  398.  Wild  Huntsman  :  Herlothingi, 
76 

B.  (E.)  on  Marten  of  Broadwater,  Sussex,  350 

B.  (E.  S.)  on  "  You  rotten  Arminian  "  :  Macaulay, 
88 

B.  (F.  C.)  on  Over  Keimett,  Lancashire,  28 

B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  biographical  information  wanted, 
30,  70,  87,  109,  128,  149,  190,  209,  230, 
269,  289,  307,  348,  370,  389,  409,  430,  449,  469, 
488 

B.  (G.  R.)  on  Duchess  of  Bolt  on,  374.     Morgan 
(James),    354.      Powlett  :      Smith    or   Smyth, 
92 
B.  (H.)  on  Shaftesbury's  '  Judgment  of  Hercules, 

307 

B.  (H.  I.)  on  "  Bushel  and  Strike,"  454.     "  Love- 
less as  an  Irishman,"  137 
B.  (M.)  on  train  band  men,  350 
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B— r  (RO  on  altars,  275,  314.  'Fray  o'  Haut 
wessell,'  292.  Parishes  in  two  or  more  counties 
75 

B.  (R.  E.)  on  "  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  man 

is  king,"  477.     Battle  of  Lohfeldt,  474.     Bio 

graphical  information  wanted,  37 

B.  ( R.  S.)  on  biographical  information  wanted,  515 

Grrimol,  456,  516 
B — k  (W.)  on  Anno  Domini,  69 
B.   (W.    E.)  on  "trod,"   "  trode,"  past  tense  o 

"  tread,"  158 
B.  (W.  R.)  on  Bence,  508 

Baddeley  (St.  Clair)  on  Richard  Andrewes,  56 
Baker  (\V.  F.)  on  validity  of  a  presidential  seal 

249 

Baldock  (Major  G.  Yarrow)  on  Red  Hand  of  Ulster 
the  clasped  hands  as  a  religious  symbol,  195 
Regimental  badge  of  the  6th  Foot,  58 
Baldwin    (Rev.  Arthur    B.)  on  General    Francis 

Columbine,  408 

Barnard  (F.  P.)  on  "  trawn  chaer,"  488 
Barnard  (G.  W.  G. )  on  General  Francis  Columbine 

478 

Bayley  (A.  R.)  on  author  of  play  wanted,  156 
Biographical  information  wanted,  174,  475 
Bright  (John  Edward ),  472 .  Bromley  ( Wi lliam) 
414.  Bruce  (George),  434.  "  Burganes,"  357 
"  C'est  progres  en  spirale,"  214.  Charles  I. 
John  Lambert  and  Lieut.-Col.  Cobbett,  493 
Clearances  on  Scotch  estates,  232.  Cowlard 
514.  Cromwell  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
174.  Cromwell's  illegitimate  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hartop,  453.  Dubber  family  of  Gloucester- 
shire, 493.  Egyptian  Rook  of  the  Dead,  253. 
George  II. 's  natural  children,  334.  Hudson 
(Thomas),  portrait  painter,  1701-79,  36.  Ice  : 
its  uses,  512.  Invention  of  the  interview,  274. 
Justification  of  King  John,  257.  Leyson 
family,  312.  Lines  in  George  Peele's  *  Edward 
the  First,'  334.  Maywood  :  Maude  or  Maw- 
hood,  334.  Medici  (Cardinal  Ippolito  dei),  137. 
"  Meg's  diversions,"  255.  Milton  queries,  198. 
Old  Etonians,  395.  Owen  (Arthur)  of  John- 
ston, co.  Pembroke,  297.  Page  family,  232. 
Pepys  query,  32.  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  211. 
Quipp  (William),  434.  Rawdon  family,  476. 
Royal  descents,  418.  Sackfylde  (Sir  John), 
Knt.,  434.  Scott's  '  Rob  Roy,'  516.  Smith's 
(Alexander)  '  Dreamthorp,'  493.  Stock  Ex- 
change as  "The  House,"  274.  Strout  or 
Stroude  (John),  Devon,  32.  Sussex  (Duke?of) : 
morganatic  marriage,  518.  Swinfen  (Jo'hn), 
375.  Thomas  (John),  177.  Vanbrugh's 
epitaph,  194.  Voltaire  in  England,  353. 
Wildgoose,  397 

Bayne  (T.)  on  "  Blood-boltered,"  '  Macbeth,'  417. 
"  Honours  three,"  34,  115.  Hydon's  Ball, 
Surrey,  453.  "  MacFarlan's  geese,"  314. 
Second  Folio  of  the  Shakespeare  plays,  1632, 
73,  237.  "  Sough,"  198,  518.  "  Trod,"  492. 
Vanbrugh's  epitaph,  194.  Word  "  bill "  in 
Wordsworth,  178 

Baynes  (Christopher  W.)  on  heraldic,  110 
Beaven  (Rev.  A.  B.)  on  Sir  Jacob  Adolphus,  397. 
Henegan   (Sir   Richard  "  Drake  "),  373.     Lom- 
bard Street  bankers  :   Sir  Stephen  Evance,  373. 
Miller  (Major-General),  R.M.,  397 
Bedwell   (C.    E.   A.)    on   Blackfriars,   333.     Cur- 
wood   (John),   498.     Parishes  in  two  or  more 
counties,  114 

Bensly  (Prof.  E.)  on  "  Among  the  blind  the  one- 
eyed  man  is  king,"  412.  Anno  Domini,  134. 
Behn's  (Aphra)  comedies,  39.  Author  of 


quotation  wanted,  233.  Bons  mots  :  authors 
wanted,  335.  Botany,  292.  "  Burton 
(Robert),"  and  '  The  History  of  the  Principality 
of  Wales,'  487.  Burton's  quotations  from 
"  Loechaeus,"  433.  Carthagena  medal,  358. 
Carton  (Sydney)  at  Old  Shrewsbury  School,  2 13, 
Cicero  (Q.)  and  stone  circles,  90.  "  Felix  quern 
faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum,"  468.  Gods  in 
Egypt,  78.  Goethe :  St.  Philip  Neri,  376. 
Grey  (R.),  53.  "  Kibob  "  :  derivation  wanted,. 
396.  Maids  of  Honour  under  the  Stuarts,  376. 
"  Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done,"  197, 
"  Memmian  naphtha-pits  "  in  Tennyson,  137, 
'  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Langham,  Bart.,'  252. 
Milton  queries,  272.  New  allusion  to  Shake- 
speare, 495.  Notes  on  Shilleto's  edition  of 
Burton,  513.  "  O  nox  quam  longa  est  quae- 
facit  una  senem,"  125.  Octopus,  Venus's  ear, 
and  whelk,  276.  Quotations  in  Abraham, 
Fraunce's  '  Victoria,'  147.  Rolandsaulen,  478, 
"  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  166.  Second 
English  Pope,  515.  Second  Folio  of  the- 
Shakespeare  plays,  1632,  74,  173.  Swinburne 
as  polyglot  author,  156 

Bernau  (C.  A.)  on  Legislative  Union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  507.  Owen  (Dr.  Henry),  270 

Bladud  on  battle  of  Lohfeldt,  410 

Blagg  (T.  M.)  on  Dunstable  larks,  93 

Bleackley  (Horace)  on  Casanova  and  Henrietter 
458.  Cotes  (Humphrey)  and  Savage  Barrellr 
438.  Wilkes  (Harriet)  :  Mrs.  Rough,  29 

Bliss  (Ernest)  on  Blackfriars  :  ancient  schemes  of 
drainage  (bibliography  wanted),  229 

Bloom  (Rev.  J.  Harvey)  on  lines  in  a  \Vorcester 
MS.,  83 

Boase  (Frederic)  on  Brutton,  198.  Chippindali 
(Henry  James),  215.  Hallett  (J.  Douglas),  476.- 
Old  Etonians,  434,  454 

Bonar  (Dr.  Horatius)  on  Pyott,  110 

Bostock  (R.  C.)  on  justification  of  King  John,  63 

Bosworth  (G.  F.)  on  map  of  Ireland,  297, 
Parishes  in  two  or  more  counties,  75,  210 

Bourgeois  (Baron  A.  F.)  on  Webster  and  the 
'  N.E.D.,'  302,  324,  343 

Box  (A.  Marshall)  on  authors  wanted,  328 

Bradbrook  (W.)  on  upright  stones  in  open- 
churches,  35 

Bradford  (J.  G.)  on  heraldic,  10 

Bradley  (Dr.  H.)  on  "  sijceblong  "  :  a  Dutch 
word,  9.  "  Stackfreed,"  306 

Bradstow  on  Sir  Ross  Don(n)elly,  18.  Gretna 
Green  records,  403.  Liverpool  reminiscences,. 
368.  Napoleon  upside  down,  438.  Runaway 
marriages  at  Lamberton,  489.  Sabbath  in 
Abyssinia,  93.  Stubbs's  Trade  Protection- 
Agency,  510 

Breslar  (M.  L.  R.)  on  death  folk-lore,  350, 
*  Dorothy  '  :  '  Queen  of  my  Heart,'  10.  London 
nursery  grounds,  112.  Sabbath  in  Abyssiniar 
93 

Briggs  (W.  Dinsmore)  on  Robert  Baron  and 
Shakespeare,  467 

Brigstocke  (G.  R.)  on  Peter  Thresher,  209 

Brising  (H.)  on  lost  statue  of  Dioraede  by  Sergelr 

350 

Brodribb  (C.  W.)  on  word  "bill"  in  Words- 
worth, 178 

3romby  (E.  H.)  on  Khoja  Hussein,  438 
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painter,  1701-79,  36.  Light  Brigade  at  Bala- 
clava, 253,  373.  Military :  coloured  print 
wanted,  37.  Prints  transferred  to  glass,  295. 
Quenton  (G.),  454.  Tippoo  Sahib's  stick, 
477 

Manson  (T.  F.)  on  "  Bushel  and  Strike,"  393 

Marchant  on  Fatima's  hand,  48 

Marchant  (Francis  P.)  on  forms  of  the  name 
James,  213.  St.  Pancras,  235.  Wild  Hunts- 
man :  Herlothingi,  232 

Marks  (A.  G.)  on  Sabbath  in  Abyssinia,  51 

Marten  (A.  E.)  on  Marten,  129 

Martin  (S.)  on  heart-burial  in  niches  in  church 
walls,  38 

Martin  (Stapleton)  on  "  bay "  and  "  tray,'r 
113 

Masson  (A.)  on  "  tallest  one-piece  flagstaff  in  the- 
British  Empire,"  94 

Matthews  (A.)  on  authors  wanted,  413.  Behn'» 
(Aphra)  comedies,  116.  Defoe's  '  Weekly  Re- 
view,' 95.  Emerson  in  England,  25.  Har- 
vard College  :  portraits  wanted,  150.  Lost 
portrait  of  George  Washington,  78.  "  Maggs," 
70,  435.  Poebel  (Arno)  :  tablet  deciphered,. 
113.  Steuart  (Sir  John),  Bart,,  26,  417 

Matthews  (A.  Weight)  on  inscriptions  in  Holy 
Trinity  Churchyard,  Shaftesbury,  44,  124,  284, 
504.  Parishes  in  two  or  more  counties,  132,. 
317.  Upright  stones  in  open  churchyards,  35 

Maxwell  (Sir  Herbert)  on  ancient  views  and  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  77.  "  Bay  "  and  "  tray," 
113.  Loch  Chesney,  433,  Maxwell  (William 
Hamilton),  293.  Wood-paving  seventy  years 
ago,  146 

Maycock  (Sir  Willoughby)  on  author  of  play 
wanted,  156.  Authors  of  quotations  wanted,. 
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396.  "Bay"  and  "tray,"  113.  Cromwell 
and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  195.  Dickens  in 
London,  92.  Dramatic  criticism,  33.  Duelling, 
276.  "  Meg's  diversions,"  254 

JVfayhew  (Rev.  A.  L.)  on  Albanian  title  "  Mpret," 
247.  Antedated  patent  of  nobility,  308. 
"  To  pill,"  148.  '  Tudor  and  Stuart  Glossary,' 
105.  "  Vossioner,"  437 

lHaywood  (H.  G.)  on  Maywood  :  Maude  or  Maw- 
hood,  249 

Melville  (Lewis)  on  correspondence-  of  Edmund 
Burke,  469 

JVfercer  (W.)  on  W.  E.  A.  Axon  :  two  reminis- 
cences, 126.  *'  Balloni,"  18.  Bird  name  : 
'  Emigration  of  Birds,'  395.  Porto  (Luigi  da), 
233 

Metz  (S.)  on  prints  transferred  to  glass,  357 

JMinakata  (Kumagusu)  on  Chinese  proverb  in 
Burton's  '  Anatomy,'  326.  Dido's  purchase  of 
land,  47,  353,  474.  Feast  of  Shells,  455. 
Octopus,  Venus's  ear,  and  whelk,  434.  Turtle 
and  thunder,  268,  336.  Weather  prognostica- 
tions, 327,  513 

Mitchell  (Major  A.  J.)  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  87 

Moned^e  on  Anthony  Munday,  235.  »Mundy 
(Walter  de),  Knt.,  A.D.  1300,  17 

Moreton  (R.  L.)  on  Arthur  Owen  of  Johnston,  co. 
Pembroke,  250 

3forgan  (Forrest)  on  Marechio,  249.  Marshall 
(Wm.  or  Wm.  Humphrey),  209.  Trade  guilds 
as  general  refuges,  70 

Morgan  (G.  A.)  on  Morgan  family,  88 

Moss-Blundell  (R.  W.)  on  Moss,  an  actor,  249 

Moule  (Margaret)  on  Moule,  29 

JVIundy  (Percy  D.)  on  Brydges,  418.  Extracts 
from  the  parish  registers  of  St.  Botolph  without 
Aldersgate,  84.  Munday  (Anthony),  dra- 
matist, 181,  274.  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  146 

Murrav  (J.)  on  T.  Hudson,  portrait  painter, 
174' 

Murray  (Sir  J.  A.  H.)  on  "  bay  "  and  "  tray,"  67. 
"  Billion,"  "  trillion,"  &c.,  228.  "  Trapezist," 
107.  "  Trash  nail,"  107.  "  Traverse  the  cart," 
7.  "  Tree-ball,"  67.  Trenchmore,  -moor, 
107.  "  Trif orium,"  228.  "  Trod,"  "  trode," 
past  tense  of  "  tread,"  27 

Mutschmann  (IT.)  on  author  of  quotation  wanted, 
348.  Heart-burial,  375 


N 

N.  (B.  B.)  on  Scott's  '  Rob  Roy,'  516 

.N.  (M.)  on  American  pony  express,  325.  American 
seventeenth-century  history,  190.  Mountain  Mea- 
dow massacre  by  the  Mormons  :  Father  de  Smet, 
507 

Naboom  Spruit  on  "  Kemendyne,"  309 

Nash  (Adam  Glendinning)  on  heart-burial  in  niches 
in  church  walls,  38 

Nash  (Prebendary  J.  Glendinning)  on  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  106 

Nelson  (J.  R.)  on  Doynell  family,  288 

Nethersole  (Major  A.  R.)  on  "  Man  is  immortal 
till  his  work  is  done,"  36 

Nevill  (Ralph),  F.S.A.,  on  Marriage  as  surname, 
158 

Newman  (F.)  on  magistrates  wearing  hats  on  the 
bench,  253 

Newman  (M.  A.)  on  "»Miss  Bridget  Adair,"  429 

Nicholson  (Col.  E.)  on  "  Artigou,"  277.  Christmas 
Eve,  133 


Nightingale  (Sir  E.),  Bt«,  on  Nightingale  family, 
137 

Norcross  (J.  E.)  on  "  Shipshape  and  Bristol  fashion," 
446 

Norman  (Philip)  on  '  Musarum  Delicia^,'  1656,  37 

Norman  (W.)  on  Mrs.  Behn's  '  Emperor  of  the  Moon,' 
275.  Hudson  (Thomas),  portrait  painter,  96. 
Norborne,  33.  Red  Bull  Theatre,  212.  Stephen- 
son  (Robert),  515 

Norris  (Herbert  E.)  on  Huntingdonshire  Book  Clubs, 
461 


O.    (D.)    on    Stock    Exchange    as    "  The    House," 

207 

O.  (E.)  on  '  Old  Rose,'  410 
Old    Sarum    on    "Artigou,"    207.     "Chick,"    227. 

"  Chiltern,"    246.      Newton     Ferrers :     error    in 

'  Cal.  Inq.  10  Edw.  III.,'  5 
Oliver  (V.  L.)  on  biographical  information  wanted, 

515.     Old  Etonians,  493.     Wickham,  496 
Orange  on  Robert  Stephenson,  516 
Ormond    (J.    C.)   on   Toward   Castle,    Argyleshire, 

410 
Orpen    (Goddard  H.)  on  Lesceline  de  Verdon,  130, 

330 
Owen  (Cecil)  on  "  boss,"  214.     Canopic   vase,  150. 

Herodotus     and     astronomic     geography,     191. 

History  of  glass-making  and  the  glass  trades  230. 

"  Kibob  "  :      derivation    wanted,    328.     Musical 

notation :      astronomic    signs    and    scale,     191. 

Rixham  Fair  and  Matthew  Prior,  511.     Shudder- 
ing and  burial,  150 


P.  (B.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  429 

P.  (D.  G.)  on  Shilleto,  136 

P.  (F.  K.)  on  "  Crains  aims  hay,"  175 

P.  (G.  M.  H.)  on  Gothaven,  394 

P.  (J.)  on  cousins  and  half -cousins,  273 

P.  (M.)  on  tying  legs  after  death,  196 

P.  (R.  B.)  on  Blackfriars  Road,  185.  Candle,  173. 
Great  Eastern,  the  first  of  the  leviathans,  116. 
Magistrates  wearing  hats  on  the  bench,  189. 
Muller  (John  Dietrich),  209.  Railway  smoking- 
carriages,  129 

Page  (J.  T.)  on  biographical  information  wanted, 
475.  "  Blood-boltered,"  'Macbeth,'  417.  Dodd 
family,  413.  Kitchin :  Parry,  413.  "Life's 
uncertain,"  &c.,  130.  Lists  of  Bishops  and  Deans 
in  cathedrals,  117.  London  nursery  grounds,  112. 
Raymond  (George  Frederick),  57.  Statues  and 
memorials  in  the  British  Isles,  65,  164,  384,  4G4. 
Swinfen  (John),  438.  Taylor  sisters,  297.  Wild- 
goose,  438.  Words  and  phrases  in  '  Loma 
Doone,'  76 

Palmer  (J.  Foster)  on  adjectives  from  French  place- 
names,  94.  Fire  and  new-birth,  113.  Human 
fat  as  a  medicine,  158 

Papworth  (Miss  L.  Wyatt)  on  first  barmaid,  148 

Pardoe  (Avern)  on  Blizard  as  a  surname,  396 

Parkes  (S.  T.  11.)  on  Birmingham  statues  and 
memorials,  278,  411,  437 

Parry  (Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.)  on  Parry  Broadhead,  437. 
Freeman:  Day:  Parry:  Pyke,  193.  "Not 
room  enough  to  swing  a  cat,"  237,  276.  Register 
of  deaths  of  Roman  Catholics  before  1837,  375 

Parson  (J.)  on  Charles  L,  151.     Verne  (Jules),  75 
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Parsons  (J.  Denham)  on  Milton's  epitaph :  the 
Second  Folio  of  the  Shakespeare  plays.  73, 
217,  353 

Partridge  (C.),  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  on  armorial  salver,  1694, 
108.  Hewitt  (Capt.  James  Waller),  474.  Hewitt 
and  Ledlie  families,  86 

Paterson  (Robert  J.)  on  authors  wanted,  307. 
Columbus  (Christopher),  448 

Paul  (Frank)  on  missionary  ship  Duff,  457 

Payen-Payne  (de  V.)  on  adjectives  from  French 
place-names,  171 

Peach  (C.  H.  R.)  on  "  Secretary  at  War,"  415 

Peacock  (Matthew  H.)  on  Six  Clerks'  Office,  129. 
Sundial  inscription,  95 

Pearse  (Arthur)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted, 
188 

Pearson  (Howard  S.)  on  '  Ethics  of  the  Dust,' 
336 

Peet  (W.  H.)  on  authors  wanted,  307.  "  Barring- 
out,"  55.  Blackfriars,  333.  Cowlard,  514.  Feast 
of  Shells,  175.  Graham  (Clementina  Stirling), 
194.  Rabbit  rime,  257.  Rigby  (Rev.  John), 
D.D.,  298.  Scott's  '  Rob  Roy,'  516 

Persieux  on  rebellion  of  1715  :  Mr.  Thomas  Rad- 
cliffe,  478 

Peter  (Thurstan)  on  famous  Cornish  regiment  of 
1643,  254 

Peterkin  (Col.  A.)  on  John  Rush,  428 

Petty  (S.  L.)  on  flower-name,  93.  Heart-burial,  92. 
Vanbrugh's  epitaph,  194 

Phillips  (Rev.  Lawrence)  on  casuistry,  290 

Phoenix  on  touch  wood,  370 

Pickthall  (Rudolf)  on  '  Gulliver ' :  Bristol  barrels, 
248 

Pierpoint  (R.)  on  Anglesea  House,  Drury  Lane,  493. 
"  Billion,"  "  trillion,"  &c.,  453.  Book  of  fables, 
455.  "  Bore,"  286.  Casanova  and  Henriette, 
226.  Cavelli  (Campana  de) :  '  Les  Derniers 
Stuarts,'  110.  Cottington,  54.  Dickens  in  Lon- 
don, 58.  Dunstable  larks,  15.  "  Faithful  Dur- 
hams,"  236.  Groom  of  the  Stole,  32.  Heart- 
burial,  473.  Human  fat  as  a  medicine,  115. 
Meehan  (J.  F.),  bookseller,  37.  "  Men,  women, 
and  Herveys,"  252.  '  Musarum  Deliciee,'  1656, 
37.  "  Of  sorts,"  174.  '  Old  London,'  9.  Palla- 
vicini,  435,  511.  Paris  in  1780  and  1860,  493. 
Parsons  (William) :  Life  or  Horse  Guards,  46, 
216.  Wearing  of  swords,  71.  "  Widows'  men," 
136 

Pigott  (W.  Jackson)  on  Ayloffe,  191.  Percy 
(Sir  Alexander),  349.  Wife  of  Anthony  Jack- 
son, 251 

Pilcher  (G.  T.)  on  King's  Lynn  as  a  spa,  116 

Pinchbeck  (W.  H.)  on  Second  Folio  of  the  Shake- 
speare plays,  173 

Piper  (J.  J.)  on  Carthagena  medal,  290.  Irish 
wills  and  registers,  370.  Registers  of  Hawk- 
hurst,  Kent,  350 

Piqu£  on  Cowlard,  514 

Polak  (Dr.  Le"on)  on  source  of  Defoe's  '  Robin- 
son Crusoe,'  486 

Poland  (Sir  H.  B.)  on  authors  wanted,  356. 
Dickens's  speech  at  a  festival  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians,  85.  Humorous  stories  : 
W.  R.  Hicks  and  R.  S.  Donnall's  trial,  51. 
"  Meg's  diversions,"  254.  Privy  Councillors, 
492 

Pollard  (Mrs.  Matilda)  on  old  London  streets,  57 

Pontifex  (E.  L.)  on  termination  "  -ile,"  45 

Pope  (G.  H.)  on  bons  mots  :  authors  wanted, 
291 

Potter  (A.  G.)  on  polyglot  '  Rubaiyat,'  15 

Potter  (G.)  on  St.  Pancras,  235 


Potts  (R.  A.)  on  author  of  play  wanted,  156. 
'  John  Gilpin  '  in  Latin  elegiacs,  477 

Price  (Leonard  C. )  on  Fraine  family,  490.  Helmets 
in  churches,  410.  Price  and  Whitchurch 
families,  371 

Price  (W.)  on  reference  wanted,  249 

Prideaux  (Col.  W.  F. )  on  centenary  of  the  cigar,  89. 
Disraeli's  juvenilia,  125.  Hudson  (Thomas), 
portrait  painter,  1701-79,  36.  "  Loveless  as 
an  Irishman,"  68.  Prior  family  of  Tewkesbury, 
29.  Sale  of  Pitt  House,  118.  Shakespeare 
and  the  Warwickshire  dialect,  288.  Widener- 
Stevenson  collection,  301 

Prideaux  (W.  R.  B.)  on  Thomas  Hudson,  portrait 
painter,  134.  "  Rumford  "  chimney,  443 

Pritchard  (J.  E.),  F.S.A.,  on  pirates:  Capt. 
Woodes  Rogers,  57 

Prowse  (Major  C.  B.)  on  touch  wood,  418 


Q.   (A.   N.)  on   '  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting 

Minister,'  69.     Ellis  of  New  Bond  Street,  285 
Quarrell  (W.  H.)  on  church  plate,  St.  Andrew's, 

Droitwich,  51.     Justification  of  King  John,  155. 

"  Quarrel  d'Olman,"  270.     Rigby  (Rev.  John), 

D.D.,  229 
Quartermain  (Herbert  W.)  on  St.  Mary's  at  Thame, 

348.     Shirburn  Church  and  Churchyard,  .247 
Quien  Sabe  on  Bothwell,  373.     Chile  versus  Chili, 

230.     Oil  painting  on  brass,  2-74 
Quill  on  author  of  play  wanted,  89 


R.  (A.  F.)  on  Sir  Richard  Bernie,  369.     Walker 

(Joshua),  M.P.,  330 
R.  (F.  H.)  on  Damant,  50 
R.  (G.)  on  Milo  as  a  surname,  250 
R.   (G.   W.   E.)  on  altars,  275.     'Chevy  Chace  ' 

parody,   429.     Swinburne   as   polyglot  author, 

R.  (H.)  on  "  A  fact  is  a  lie  and  a  half,"  298 

R.  (J.)  on  "  Meg's  diversions,"  208 

R.  (J.  F.)  on  Glasgow  Cross  and  Defoe's  '  Tour,' 
32.  Missionary  ship  Duff,  457.  Voltaire  in 
England,  308 

R.  (J.  H.)  on  anti-Wesleyana,  88.  Gilbart 
(J.'  W.)  :  his  mother,  250 

R.  (L.  G.)  on  parishes  and  patron  saints,  348 
"  Speak  to  me,  Lord  Byron,"  388 

Rainsford  (F.  Vine)  on  Rainsford  family,  470 

Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  book  of  fables,  348.  Breast 
tackle,  109.  "  Bushel  and  Strike,"  392.  Colour- 
printing  c.  1820,  450.  '  Complete  Course  of  Geo- 
graphy,' 470.  "  Costrel,"  213.  Lancashire 
proverb,  493.  Last  criminals  beheaded  in 
Great  Britain,  473.  "  Maggs,"  137.  "  Throp's 
wife,"  13.  Tying  legs  after  death,  128,  296 

Read  (F.  W.)  on  rings  with  a,  death's  head,  175 

Reinach  (Prof.  S.)  on  gods  in  Egypt,  78.  Tarn 
(Pauline),  488 

Relton  (Francis  H.)  on  Agnes  Crophall,  Lady 
Devereux,  54.  Verdon  (Lesceline  de),  255, 
391 

Rendall  (V.)  on  Poe  :   a  classical  reference,  426 

Renira  on  ancient  views  and  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, 11.  Octopus,  Venus's  ear,  and  whelk, 
128.  Tree  lore  of  the  Nigerians,  366 
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Rickword    (G.)   on   Ayloffe,   252.     Harwich   and 

George  I.,  229 
Rinaker  (Clarissa)  on  William  Mavor  and  Thomas 

Warton,  267 
Ritchie  (R.  L.  G.)  on  early  instances  of  words  for 

the  '  N.E.D.,'  387 
Rivett-Carnac  (Col.  J.  H.)  on  uncollected  Kipling 

items,  34 
Robbins  (A.  F.)  on  "  blandandered,"  487.     First 

barmaid,  238.     Gladstone's  involved  sentences, 

273.     Last  of  the  war  bow,  406.     Legal  defi- 
nition of  a  lawful  kiss,  387 
Roby  (J.  T.)  on  dedication  of  Rostand's  *  Cyrano,' 

498 
Rockingham  on  death  folk-lore,  352.     Fire  and 

newbirth,  14,  178.     Human  fat  as  a  medicine, 
Rodway  (A. )  on  regimental  badge  of  the  6th  Foot, 

117 
Rose-Troup     (Mrs.     Frances)     on    "  Amener    de 

195.     Words  and    phrases  in   '  Lorna   Doone,' 

137 

feyns  "  :    "  pape,"  350.     Lechlade  (Walter  de), 

370.     Manor-court  powers,  329.     Two  curious 

place-names  :    Ottery  St.  Mary,  113 
Russell     (Constance,    Lady)     on     Lock,     Fanny 

Burney's  friend,  114.     Pechell  (Capt.  Richard), 

1655,  449.     "  Quarrel  d'Olman,"  317 
Russell  (F.  A.)  on  "  Within  sound  of  Bow  bells," 

237 
Russell  (Right  Hon.   G.  W.   E.)    on    authors    of 

quotations  wanted,  273.     "  Bore,"  358 
Ruston-Harrison   (C.   W.)   on   Thomas   Burbidge 

and  other  poets,  18 
Ruttey  (J.  L.)  on  Great  Eastern  :    Albert  Smith's 

song,  55 


S.  on  repertory  theatre,  89.  Second  Folio  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays,  217.  Stephenson  (Robert), 
470 

S.  (C.  W.)  on  anonymous  :  '  The  Stranger,'  170. 
Swedish  ambassador,  51 

S.  (D.  C.  O.)  on  "  Three  Hours  "  devotion,  346 

S.  (E.  M.)  on  authors  wanted,  511 

S.  (G.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted,  429 

S.  (H.  K.  St.  J.)  on  authors  wanted,  307 

S.  (M.)  on  Mrs.  Behn's  '  Emperor  of  the  Moon,' 
231,  394 

S.  (T.)  on  Burr  Street,  51.  Vineyard  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Richmond,  429 

S — rr  (W.)  on  General  Beatson,  455.  Great 
Eastern  :  Albert  Smith's  song,  55.  "  The  thin 
red  line,"  130 

S.  (W.  B.)  on  fire-walking  :  physical  explanation, 
114.  Second  Folio  of  the  Shakespeare  plays, 
257 

St.  Swithin  on  "  A  fact  is  a  lie  and  a  half,"  170. 
Barbers  and  yellow,  148,  316.  "  Bore,"  398. 
Capulet  (Lady),  141.  Columbus  (Christopher), 
512.  Death  folk-lore,  196,  352,  414.  Fee- 
farm  rents,  157.  Human  fat  as  a  medicine, 
316.  Hussein  (Khoja),  16.  Legends  from 
Lourdes,  343.  Punctuation  signs,  16.  "  Rag- 
time," 488.  Rolandsaulen,  414.  "  SS,"  78. 
"Sterling,"  447.  Thomas  (John),  177.  Van- 
brugh's  epitaph,  127 

Salmon  (Principal  David)  on  '  Complete  Course  of 
Geography,'  515.  Fox  (Joseph),  511 

Sanborn  (M.  Ray)  on  uncollected  Kipling  items, 


Sanderson  (H.  K.  St.  J.)  on  Gothaven,  328. 
Judas  Iscariot,  349  .  .;»•  . 

Sardeson  (J.)  on  Macaulay  and  Lathbury,  128 

Savage  (Canon  Ernest  B.)  on  "  blood-boltered," 
'  Macbeth,'  417.  Breast  tackle  :  push-plough, 
356.  "  Burganes,"  416 

Savage  (F.  G.)  on  authors  of  quotations  wanted r 
396 

Schank  (Lionel)  on  Shilleto,  71 

Scott  (Dr.  E.  J.  L.)  on  Elyas  the  printer,  167 

Sellers  (E.  Jaquett)  on  Walter  Fenwick  :  Magda- 
lene Hunt,  330 

Senior  (W.)  on  Thornley,  marine  painter,  11 

Serocold  (Ralph)  on  Moore  of  Winster,  490 

Shedlock  (J.  S.)  on  old  London  violins,  312 

Shillitoe  (Arthur)  on  Shilleto,  212 

Shorting  (Ernest  H.  H.)  on  Matthew  Shorting, 
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